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2  THE  LAST 

THE  LAST  WISH. 

This  is  all,  is  it  much,  my  darling?  You 

,  must:  follow  your  path  in  life, 
Hrve. S  hfiad  for1  its  complex  windings,  a  hand 

-  for- its-  sudden  strife  ; 
The  sun  will  shine,  the  flowers  will  bloom, 
*  V  though  iayJcbuyse  'mid  them  all  is  o'er, 
I  vfcon'ld  riat  that  those  dear  living  eyes  should 

light  in  their  joy  no  more  ; 
Only  just  for  the  sake  of  the  happy  past,  and 

*e%  »"l5ie  'golden  days  that  have  been, 
By  the  lOve  we  have  loved,  and  the  hopes  we 
have  hoped,  will  you  have  my  grave 
kept  green  ? 

Just  a  moment  in  the  morning,  in  the  eager 

flush  of  the  day, 
To  pluck  some  creeping  weed  perchance,  or 

train  the  white  rose  spray ; 
Just  a  moment  to  shade  my  violets  from  the 

glare  of  the  noontide  heat, 
Just  a  tear  and  a  prayer  in  the  gloaming,  ere 

you  leave  me  with  lingering  feet. 
Ah  !  it  is  weak  and  foolish,  but  I  think  that  in 

God's  serene, 
I  shall  know,  and  love  to  know,  mine  own, 

that  you  keep  my  grave  so  green. 

I  would  fain,  when  the  drops  are  plashing 

against  your  window-pane, 
That  you  should  be  thinking  wistfully  of  my 

grasses  out  in  the  rain  ; 
That  when  the  winter  veil  is  spread  o'er  the 

fair  white  world  below, 
Your  tender  hands  twine  the  holly  wreaths 

that  mark  my  rest  in  the  snow. 
My  clasp  on  life  and  life's  rich  gifts  grows 

faint  and  cold  I  ween, 
Yet  oh!  I  would  hold  it  to  the  last  — the 

trust  of  my  grave  kept  green. 

Because  it  is  by  such  little  signs  the  heart  and 
its  faith  are  read  ; 

Because  the  natural  man  must  shrink  ere  he 
joins  the  forgotten  dead  ; 

The  heavenly  hope  is  bright  and  pure,  and 
calm  is  the  heavenly  rest, 

Yet  the  human  love  clings  yearningly  to  all  it 
has  prized  the  best. 

We  have  been  so  happy,  darling,  and  the  part- 
ing pang  is  keen, 

Ah  1  soothe  it  by  this  last  vow  to  me  —  you 
will  watch  that  my  grave  keeps  green  ? 

All  The  Year  Round. 


WISH,  ETC. 

THE  ELF-KING'S  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER. 

Down  the  merry  streamlet  dancing, 
Through  the  flickering  shadows  glancing, 
Foam  about  her  white  feet  creaming, 
All  her  wayward  hair  out-streaming, 
Laughing  on  the  laughing  water, 
Dances  down  the  elf-king's  daughter  — 
Youngest  daughter  fair. 

All  the  trees  bend  low  toward  her, 
All  the  rocks  are  strong  to  guard  her, 
All  the  little  grasses  whisper, 
And  the  low-toned  breezes  lisp  her 
Praises  everywhere. 

All  around  the  warm  air  lingers 
Lovingly,  the  while  her  fingers, 
With  a  dainty  upward  gesture, 
Seem  to  draw  a  shade  for  vesture 
Of  her  loveliness. 

Yet  meseems  she  moves  so  purely, 
Gliding  on  her  path  demurely, 
Looking  with  clear  eyes  serenely, 
She  were  clad  not  half  so  queenly 
In  a  royal  dress. 

Now  she's  lightly  onward  sweeping,  — 
Now  she  stays  half -glad,  half-f earing. 
O'er  the  ledge  of  granite  peering, 
Eyes  the  headlong  torrent  leaping  — 
Eyes  far  down  the  sullen  boulders, 
While  the  long  locks  round  her  shoulders 
Gather  tenderly. 

Now  with  little  laugh  a-tremble, 
Glad  her  shrinking  to  dissemble, 
Flashing  through  the  diamond  shower 
With  her  white  feet  launched  below  her, 
And  her  hair  drawn  out  above  her, 
Swift  as  lady  to  her  lover 

Down  the  fall  goes  she. 

Now  when  quiet  night  has  clouded 
All  the  river  broad  and  stately, 
Down  the  stream  she  rides  sedately, 
By  her  soft  hair  warmly  shrouded, 
Lulled  by  melody. 

Down  amid  the  dim  trees  greeting, 
And  the  drowsy  wheat's  repeating, 
Dreaming  on  the  dreaming  water 
Floats  the  elf-king's  youngest  daughter 

To  the  dreaming  sea. 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  J-  R*  S. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FRANCE  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Paris,  October  20,  1875. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  altogether  useless 
to  give  an  outline  of  the  situation  of  the 
French  army  at  the  moment  when  the 
late  war  broke  out ;  for,  though  important 
changes  have  been  introduced  since  into 
the  system  which  then  prevailed,  old 
habits  still  continue  to  exist  in  sufficient 
force  to  lead  a  good  many  onlookers  to 
imagine  that  some  at  least  of  the  same 
results  might  be  produced  again  by  the 
same  causes.  As  regards  the  year  1870, 
very  detailed  evidence  of  both  causes  and 
results  has  been  supplied  to  the  world ; 
and  though  that  evidence  has  been 
brought  forward  in  a  fashion  which  most 
Englishmen  cannot  help  depjoring,  it  has, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  —  for  the  object 
which  is  in  view  here  —  of  unfolding  a 
complete  story  of  what  happened. 

No  foreign  spectator  has  forgotten  that, 
directly  the  war  was  over,  the  French  ex- 
hibited a  fierce  desire  to  localize  the  blame 
of  their  defeat  —  to  remove  it  from  the 
people  at  large,  and  to  allot  it  specifically 
to  certain  persons.  There  was  a  hot  long- 
ing in  the  air  to  destroy  somebody  —  a 
resistless  need  to  select  victims  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  national  pride  ;  so  that,  when 
public  punishment  had  been  brought 
down  on  a  few  chosen  heads,  all  the  rest 
of  the  population  might  soothingly  com- 
fort itself  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
proved  to  be  innocent  of  all  participation, 
direct  or  indirect,  in  the  faults  which  had 
brought  about  the  wreck.  The  idea 
which  was  suggested  in  certain  English 
newspapers,  that  the  causes  of  disaster 
might  perhaps  be,  not  exclusively  individ- 
ual, but,  to  some  extent  at  least,  national 
as  well  —  that  they  might  be,  in  fact,  a 
result  of  weaknesses  and  infirmities  proper 
to  the  generation  as  a  whole  —  was  con- 
temptuously rejected  as  preposterous.  It 
was  declared  to  be  impossible  that  so 
utter  a  discomfiture  could  be  in  any  way 
attributable  to  reasons  common  to  the 
entire  land ;  it  was  asserted,  with  all  the 
confidence  of  rage,  that  it  resulted  solely 
from  the  personal  incapacity  and  folly  of  a 
few  guilty  individuals,  and  a  shout  arose 
that  those  individuals  must  be  discovered 


and  convicted.  A  variety  of  measures 
were  adopted  in  consequence  of  this 
clamour :  the  Bazaine  trial  and  the  two 
parliamentary  inquiries  into  the  contracts 
made  during  the  war,  and  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  of  the  4th  of 
September,  were  instituted  mainly  in  order 
to  satisfy  it ;  the  nation  astonished  and 
afflicted  Europe  by  the  savage  delight 
which  it  seemed  to  take  in  dragging  into 
daylight  all  the  secrets  of  its  disgrace  ; 
and,  to  make  the  confession  thoroughly 
complete,  nearly  all  the  more  important 
actors  in  the  war  wrote  books,  describing 
fully  their  own  merits  and  each  other's 
sins.  By  these  strange  means  the  whole 
inner  history  of  the  preparations  for  war 
was  laid  bare.  It  was  a  sad  sight  for  the 
friends  of  France  ;  they  have  mournfully 
remembered  it :  but  in  France  itself  it 
really  seems  to  have  become  almost  for- 
gotten; it  appears  to  have  half  vanished 
from  popular  memory  and  to  have  left  no 
manifest  trace  behind  it,  except,  indeed, 
some  unslaked  hatreds  which  are  silently 
biding  their  time.  In  one  sense,  there- 
fore, the  tale  has  become  prematurely 
old ;  but  as,  to  foreign  eyes,  the  value  of 
its  teaching  is  in  no  degree  diminished  by 
the  indifference  with  which,  according  to 
appearances,  the  mass  of  the  French  have 
now  grown  to  regard  it ;  as,  indeed,  to  our 
view,  that  teaching  looks,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  be  almost  as  much  needed  by 
them  at  this  present  time  as  it  was  before 
the  war, —  it  may  be  worth  while  to  group 
together  a  few  of  the  facts  which  it  pre- 
sents. The  revelations  made  are,  how- 
ever, so  extensive,  the  questions  which 
they  raise  are  so  complicated  and  so  va- 
ried, that  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
sider all  their  aspects  here  :  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  military  preparation  is  the  only 
one  at  which  we  propose  to  look ;  and 
though  the  details  of  it  are  scattered 
through  a  hundred  volumes,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  more  important  of 
them. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  view 
of  the  material  conditions  under  which 
France  commenced  the  campaign,  it  is  es- 
sential to  look  back  a  little  and  to  see 
what  had  been  passing  during  the  years 
which  preceded  1870.    The  other  wars  of 
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the  Second  Empire  had  brought  to  light 
so  many  faults  of  organization  and  such 
incredible  disorder  of  management,  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
government  had  not  attempted  to  remove 
some  at  least  of  the  defects  which  had 
been  revealed.  It  was  not  reasonable  to 
imagine  that  a  system  could  have  been 
left  entirely  unchanged  which  —  to  refer 
to  one  single  class  of  examples  only  — 
had  allowed  75,000  men  to  die  in  the  Cri- 
mea of  disease  and  privations,  while  only 
20,000  were  killed  or  died  of  their  wounds  ; 
which,  though  of  course  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  had  reproduced  in  Lombardy  nearly 
the  same  proportions  of  mortality ;  and 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Champouillon's 
report,  had  left  badly  wounded  men  so 
utterly  without  food  during  the  Solferino 
campaign  that  many  of  them  crawled  from 
their  beds  into  the  roads  in  order  to  beg 
for  bread.  And  yet  it  turned  out  that 
these  "  imperfections,"  as  they  were  grace- 
fully called,  had  produced  no  effects  at  all ; 
that  routine  had  kept  things  as  they  were ; 
that  no  reforms  whatever  had  been  en- 
forced or  even  proposed.  The  various 
army  services  remained  exactly  in  their 
old  condition ;  the  teachings  of  the  Rus- 
sian, Italian,  and  Mexican  wars  were  for- 
gotten in  victory;  the  French  had  con- 
quered ;  a  system  which  had  provided  tri- 
umph was  taken  to  be,  if  not  faultless,  at 
all  events  quite  good  enough,  notwith- 
standing its  "imperfections:"  and  so 
everything  went  on  unaltered.  Indeed, 
so  convinced  was  France  of  the  ample 
sufficiency  of  her  military  arrangements, 
that  in  1865  the  Corps  Legislatif  called 
for  a  reduction  of  the  army,  and  the  gov- 
ernment did  not  dare  to  refuse  it,  for  it 
was  just  beginning  to  struggle  out  of  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Mexico,  which  had 
cost  ;£  14,000,000  of  confessed  outlay,  and 
nobody  knew  how  much  more  of  un- 
avowed  expenses.  Considerable  diminu- 
tions were  effected  :  2  regiments  of  heavy 
cavalry,  32  squadrons  of  other  regiments, 
and  221  companies  of  infantry  were  sup- 
pressed ;  1,268  officers  were  put  on  half- 
pay.  But  the  very  next  year  the  Sadowa 
campaign  occurred ;  France  woke  up 
abruptly  to  a  sense  of  impending  danger ; 
victory  ceased  suddenly  to  seem  a  certain- 


ty ;  a  universal  feeling  jumped  into  exist- 
ence that  the  army  was  not  strong  enough, 
and  that  immediate  measures  must  be  tak- 
en to  increase  it.  It  was  not  generally 
imagined  that  the  entire  military  organi- 
zation of  the  country  needed  to  be  changed 
—  that  unsatisfactory  conviction  was,  at 
that  time,  limited  to  a  few  wise  men  ;  but 
everybody  became  convinced  that  the 
number  of  soldiers  must  be  instantly 
doubled.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  una- 
nimity of  this  feeling,  a  strange  delay  oc- 
curred ;  the  emperor  and  his  advisers 
could  not  agree  between  themselves  as  to 
the  plan  to  be  adopted ;  they  disputed 
over  it  so  long  that  it  was  not  until  nearly 
eighteen  months'  after  Sadowa  that  Ma- 
rshal Niel,  at  that  moment  minister  of 
war,  was  ready  to  bring  forward  his  bill 
for  enlarging  the  army;  and  that  bill, 
which  was  waited  for  so  long,  was  limited 
to  the  creation  of  the  Garde  Mobile.  And 
then,  as  if  it  wished  to  proclaim  to  Eu- 
rope that,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  number 
was  everything  in  war  and  organization 
nothing,  the  Chamber  refused  to  allow  the 
minister  to  drill  this  new  Mobile  for  so 
exorbitant  a  period  as  eight  days  at  a 
time  as  he  proposed ;  it  reduced  the  pe- 
riods of  instruction  to  twelve  hours,  think- 
ing, apparently,  that  as  every  Frenchman 
was  born  a  soldier,  that  length  of  teaching 
was  quite  sufficient  for  him.  And  the 
minister  bowed  down  his  head  before  this 
childish  folly,  and  told  the  Chamber  that, 
though  it  really  was  a  pity  to  so  restrict 
the  education  of  men  who  knew  absolute- 
ly nothing,  he  would  do  what  he  could  all 
the  same  :  "  it  is  for  this  reason,"  .he  add- 
ed, "  that  I  see  with  less  regret  the  sup- 
pression of  the  eight  days  of  drill,  and  I 
add  that,  without  them,  we  will  do  the 
best  we  possibly  can."  In  this  prodig- 
ious fashion  was  established  the  new  force 
which  was  to  render  France  a  match  for 
Germany!  From  that  time  forth  the 
Garde  Mobile  was  counted  as  represent- 
ing some  500,000  available  soldiers. 

Mare'chal  Niel  did,  however,  make  an 
effort  to  introduce  a  few  small  improve- 
ments into  the  active  army;  unfortunate- 
ly the  effort  did  not  last  —  he  died  in 
1869;  and  though  after  the  appearance 
of  General  Trochu's  celebrated  book  in 
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1867,  a  commission  had  been  appointed  to 
select  a  new  system  of  infantry  manoeuvres 
fitted  to  the  changes  which  had  arisen  in 
the  art  of  war,  that  commission,  of  course, 
declared  in  substance  that  no  modifica- 
tions were  required,  and  things  were  kept 
as  they  were  before. 

The  result  was  that  in  1870  the  French 
army  was  virtually  in  the  same  condition 
as  in  1850  ;  it  had  learnt  absolutely  noth- 
ing whatever ;  the  one  single  novelty 
which  had  been  introduced  into  it  —  the 
formation  of  the  Garde  Mobile  —  was  an 
utter  illusion  ;  it  was  no  more  ready  for  a 
serious  campaign  than  a  sick  schoolgirl 
is  ready  to  go  up  the  Matterhorn.  Two 
illustrations  of  its  general  state  of  organi- 
zation may  usefully  be  given  before  we 
begin  to  describe  what  happened  when 
the  war  broke  out.  They  are  taken  al- 
most at  hazard,  amongst  fifty  others  of  the 
same  kind. 

M.  Blondeau,  intendant-general,  stated 
in  his  evidence  before  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary commissions,  that  the  waggons 
of  the  trains  were  all  kept  parked  at  Ver- 
non ;  that  when  he  went  there  in  1868  he 
observed  that  there  were  about  8,000  ve- 
hicles in  the  enclosure  ;  that  they  all  had 
to  be  got  out  one  by  one  through  a  single 
gateway ;  that,  consequently,  a  very  long 
time  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  that  he  believed  the  officer  in  charge 
of  the  park  had  made  a  calculation  show- 
ing that  the  operation  would  last  for  eight 
months.  This  means  that  the  officer  in 
question  knew  perfectly  that  the  vehicles 
intrusted  to  him  could  not  possibly  be 
employed  in  the  event  of  sudden  war; 
but  that,  instead  of  informing  his  supe- 
riors of  the  fact,  he  contented  himself 
with  privately  working  out  a  sum  which 
showed  arithmetically  the  utter  useless- 
ness  of  the  whole  thing.  If  this  officer 
had  been  asked  why  he  did  not  inform 
the  ministry  of  the  impossibility  of  get- 
ting the  carts  horsed  and  taken  away,  he 
would  most  certainly  have  replied  that  ten 
or  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  his  ca- 
reer he  had  ventured  to  point  out  abuses 
to  his  chiefs ;  that  some  of  those  gentle- 
men had  simply  shrugged  their  shoulders 
with  indifference ;  but  that  others,  less 
gentle  in  their  views  of  the  proper  atti- 


tude of  a  subordinate,  had  given  him  to 
understand  that  if  he  made  complaints  his 
promotion  would  be  delayed.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that,  thanks  to  M. 
Blondeau's  visit,  the  condition  of  this 
park  was  altered  before  1870. 

The  second  example  is  so  curious  and 
complete  that  we  will  state  it  in  the  words 
of  the  report.  M.  de  la  Valette,  another 
intendant,  said  that  —  "  In  1867,  at  Stras- 
burg,  we  were  speculating  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  war  ;  an  idea  of  war  was  in  the 
air,  and  it  was  natural  that  we  should 
think  about  it  on  the  frontier,  for,  even  at 
that  time,  it  was  felt  that  the  nationality 
of  the  district  might  depend  upon  the 
issue  of  a  war.  General  Ducrot  then 
commanded  the  division ;  and  as  he  felt 
most  deeply  the  apprehensions  to  which  I 
allude,  we  frequently  talked  over  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  order  to  provide 
Strasburg  with  supplies  for  either  ag- 
gressive or  defensive  action.  In  1868  I 
drew  up  a  statement  showing  what  was 
indispensable  for  an  army  of  30,000  men, 
indicating  what  we  had  in  store  at  the 
time,  pointing  out  the  useless  articles 
which  might  be  removed  in  order  to  make 
room,  and  enumerating  what  was  wanted 
to  make  up  a  complete  assortment.  I  had 
given  a  copy  of  this  statement  to  the  in- 
spector-general in  1868;  I  gave  a  second 
copy  of  it  to  the  intendant-general  in  1869. 

"  Our  fears  increased  ;  we  found  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Rhine  were  convinced  that  war  was  com- 
ing. I  therefore  examined  my  calcula- 
tions over  again;  I  increased  them  so  that 
they  might  serve  for  a  corps  of  50,000 
men,  and  I  took  them  to  General  Du- 
crot, asking  him  what  he  thought 
about  them.  I  told  him  that,  on  two  sep- 
arate occasions,  I  had  communicated  my 
views  to  the  representatives  of  the  minis- 
try of  war,  that  I  had  arrived  at  no  re- 
sult whatever,  and  I  proposed  to  give  him 
another  copy,  for  him  to  send  to  the  min- 
istry through  General  de  Failly,  who  at 
that  time  commanded  at  Nancy.  I  added 
that  if  the  minister  saw  the  same  state- 
ment come  before  him  through  two  differ- 
ent channels,  he  would  perhaps  imagine 
that  there  was  something  in  it.  Soon  af- 
terwards I  went  myself  to  Paris  ;  I  saw 
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there  M.  Blondeau,  chief  of  the  intend- 
ance  of  the  army,  who  spoke  to  me  in  a 
tone  which  proved  how  little  he  knew  of 
the  truth.  He  said,  that  if  my  impres- 
sions and  those  of  General  Ducrot  were 
correct,  it  followed  that  the  minister  of 
war  was  the  only  person  who  was  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  for  if  they 
really  were  as  I  supposed,  the  minister 
would  certainly  have  spoken  to  him  about 
them.  That  was  conclusive ;  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  As  I  was  leav- 
ing M.  Blondeau,  he  observed  that  I  did 
not  seem  to  be  satisfied.  I  answered 
that,  even  if  General  Ducrot  and  I  exag- 
gerated the  dangers  of  the  situation,  it 
was  painful  for  me  to  return  to  Strasburg 
without  having  obtained  anything  what- 
ever." 

Then  appeared  General  Ducrot,  who 
gave  the  commission  the  following  infor- 
mation :  —  "I  commanded  the  Strasburg 
division  for  five  years.  When  I  first  ar- 
rived there  I  wished  to  know  what  was  in 
store,  for  there  were  large  magazines  full 
of  objects.  I  found  2,000  cannon,  of 
which  about  400  or  500  were  fit  for  use. 
All  the  others  were  old  bronze.  There 
were  stone  cannon-balls  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  an  enormous  quantity  of 
flint-muskets.  I  wrote  at  once  (in  1865)  to 
the  minister  of  war,  calling  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  all  this  was  very  much  out 
of  place  in  a  frontier  fortress,  and  asking 
that  the  useless  objects  should  be  trans- 
ported into  the  interior  of  France,  that 
they  should  be  replaced  by  serviceable 
stores,  and  that  the  cannon  should  be  put 
on  carriages.  I  found  that  we  had  cook- 
ing-pots for  2000  men  and  water-flasks 
for  15,000,  and  so  on  with  everything  else. 
Many  absolutely  indispensable  articles 
were  altogether  wanting.  There  were  no 
halters  or  picket-ropes  for  horses ;  but 
there  was  black  cloth  enough  to  dress 
more  than  100,000  men. 

"  I  wrote  to  the  minister  that  all  this 
was  inadmissible,  and  I  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  relieving  us  of  our  useless 
stock  and  of  sending  us  what  we  needed. 
I  talked  about  it  all  to  M.  de  la  Valette, 
who  was  then  my  intendant.  He  drew  up 
a  statement  of  what  wras  wanted  for  a 
corps  of  30,000  men,  with  a  reserve  of 
10,000,  showing  exactly  vhat  we  had  in 
excess  and  what  we  had  not  got  at  all. 
We  verified  this  statement  together,  and 
I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  M.  Blondeau.  I  re- 
member particularly  that  we  required  144 
wagons,  and  that  we  had  only  18;  and  I 
begged  M.  Blondeau  to  remedy  this  at 
once.    He  replied  by  a  -polite  letter,  say- 


ing that  he  recognized  the  justice  of  my 
observations,  and  that  he  would  attend  to 
them.  Soon  afterwards  M.  de  la  Valette 
informed  me  that  he  too  had  written,  but 
with  no  result ;  and  he  asked  me  to  com- 
municate officially  with  General  de  Failly, 
who  commanded  the  corps  cTarmee,  saying 
that  he  (La  Valette)  would  do  the  same  to 
the  ministry  of  war.  This  was  done.  I 
got  a  reply  stating  that  before  wagons 
could  be  sent  to  us  it  was  necessary  to  see 
if  we  could  provide  shelter  for  them. 
There  the  matter  remained  until  the  war 
broke  out.  I  had  spent  five  years  in  ask- 
ing uselessly  for  indispensable  objects." 

These  two  stories  supply  good  illustra- 
tions of  what  was  manifestly  the  general 
condition  of  the  French  army.  The  min- 
istry was  convinced  that  its  management 
was  excellent ;  it  would  listen  to  no  com- 
plaints, it  would  follow  no  advice ;  it 
calmly  continued  its  habits  and  traditions, 
the  essential  principle  of  which  was  to 
leave  things  as  they  were. 

After  this  indication  of  the  situation 
during  the  period  which  preceded  the  war, 
we  will  now  give  details  of  what  occurred 
at  the  moment  when  the  war  began. 

As  regards  the  numerical  force  of  the 
army,  which  is  naturally  the  first  question 
to  consider,  no  absolutely  exact  data  are 
obtainable.  The  various  official  statements 
which  have  been  published  are  not  only 
incomplete,  but  disagree  frequently  with 
each  other.  It  is,  however,  quite  possi- 
ble to  group  the  figures  according  to  the 
seeming  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  so 
arrive  at  an  approximative  result.  The 
nominal  peace  footing  was  400,000  men, 
and  the  reserve  of  the  active  army  stood 
at  165,000;  so  that,  on  this  showing,  there 
ought  to  have  been  565,000  men  immedi- 
ately disposable.  But  the  very  first  thing 
we  discover  is,  that  the  400,000  men  who 
were  counted  in  the  budget  were  not  un- 
der the  colours  ;  and,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  with  precision  the 
number  wrho  really  were  there,  we  shall 
find  good  reason  for  presuming  that,  on 
15th  July  1870,  it  could  not  have  exceeded 
300,000  altogether  —  the  other  100,000 
having  evidently  been  sent  away  on  leave, 
so  as  to  economize  their  pay  and  rations. 
It  is  true  that,  at  the  plebiscite  of  the  8th 
of  May,  330,000  soldiers  had  apparently 
voted  in  France  and  Algeria;  but  it  will 
be  seen  directly  that  we  cannot  find  that 
number  in  July.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that,  directly  after  the  plebiscite,  30,000 
more  men  were  sent  home,  in  addition  to 
the  70,000  who  were  already  evidently  ab- 
sent in  May.    These  figures  do  not  pre- 
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tend  to  be  strictly  exact;  but  as  to  the 
main  fact  that  the  effective  force  of  the 
French  army  had  been  reduced  to  a  very 
low  ebb  indeed  in  the  summer  of  1870,  no 
doubt  is  possible  ;  for  General  de  Palikao, 
who  was  minister  of  war  from  10th  Au- 
gust to  4th  September  1870,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  his  book,  "  Un  Ministere 
da  Vingt-quatre  Jours?'  In  speaking  of 
the  plebiscite  he  s.iys  :  "  The  result  of 
this  political  act  was  to  show  Europe  that 
the  total  number  of  men  present  in  our 
army  was  only  250,000."  This  figure  is, 
however,  too  low,  and  was  used  probably 
as  expressing  the  number  of  fighting  men, 
after  deducting  the  non-combatants.  Still, 
reduced  as  the  army  was  in  fact,  the  theo- 
retical number  of  disposable  men  stood, 
as  we  have  said,  at  565,000.  Let  us  see 
what  this  produced  in  reality  on  the  out- 
break of  war. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  commission 
of  the  Chamber,  Marechal  le  Boeuf  put  in 
a  written  statement,  from  which  it  results 
that,  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  entire  army 
of  the  Rhine,  including  the  troops  of 
M'Mahon,  and  even  the  corps  of  Canro- 
bert,  which  was  not  then  really  formed, 
amounted  to  244,000  men ;  and  that  fig- 
ure is  confirmed  by  General  Frossard  in 
his  book  on  the  operations  of  the  corps 
which  he  commanded.  But  this  included, 
necessarily,  such  of  the  men  on  leave,  and 
such  of  the  reservists,  as  had  had  time 
to  reach  their  regiments  since  they  were 
called  out  on  the  14th  of  July,  nineteen 
days  before.  It  may  be  guessed,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  that  the  men  of 
these  two  classes  who  had  managed  to 
join  their  corps  by  the  2d  of  August  must 
have  represented  somewhere  about  44,- 
000 ;  so  that,  if  that  estimate  be  correct, 
the  number  of  men  of  the  Rhine  army 
who  were  with  the  colours  before  the  war 
was  about  200,000.  If  the  number  of 
leave-men  and  reservists  exceeded  44,000, 
then  the  200,000  must  of  course,  be  propor- 
tionately diminished,  which  would  make 
the  previous  situation  worse  still ;  for  it 
appears  in  the  evidence  that  all  the  other 
troops  in  France,  in  Algeria,  and  at  Ci- 
vita  Vecchia,  irrespective  of  those  incor- 
porated in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  did  not, 
on  or  about  the  20th  of  July,  exceed 
93,000,  made  up  as  follows  :  — 

Eleven  regiments  of  the  line,    .  14,500  men. 

Three  battalions  of  African  in- 
fantry  2,500  " 

Eight  regiments  of  cavalry,       .  6,000  " 

The  part  of  Canrobert's  corps 
which   had  remained  at 

Chalons,  ....  10,000  " 


And  the  depots,  which  are  put 

at  about  ....    60,000  men. 

So  giving  a  general  total  of      .    93,000  " 

Consequently,  we  can  only  discover, 
altogether,  about  293,000  men  (which  we 
have  previously  put  roundly  at  300,000)  as 
having  been  under  arms  before  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  instead  of  the  400,000  voted 
in  the  budget. 

To  this  original  basis  of  293,000  men 
we  have  now  to  add  the  107,000  who  (to 
make  up  400,000)  must  evidently  have 
been  on  leave,  and  also  the  165,000  of  the 
reserve.  The  former  were  of  course  sol- 
diers, but  the  same  cannot  possibly  be 
said  of  the  latter.  All  the  reservists,  it  is 
true,  had  been  in  the  army,  and  had  con- 
sequently received  a  military  education ; 
but  since  they  had  finished  their  term  they 
had  never  been  called  out  for  exercise, 
and  scarcely  any  of  them  had  ever  seen  a 
chassepot,  for  that  arm  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  service  after  the  greater 
part  of  them  had  left  it.  Furthermore, 
most  of  them  considered  themselves  to 
be  virtually  freed  from  any  further  obliga- 
tions towards  their  country;  and  it  was 
proved  by  thousands  of  lamentable  exam- 
ples, that  it  was  not  with  any  lively  feeling 
of  discipline  or  duty  that  they  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  rejoin.  It  is  worth 
while  to  quote  one  instance  out  of  many, 
of  the  disorder  which  reigned  amongst 
them.  We  will  take  it  from  an  interesting 
book  on  the  action  of  the  railways  during 
the  war,  which  has  been  published  by  M. 
Jacqmin,  manager  of  the  Eastern  Com- 
pany. He  says :  "  From  the  third  or 
fourth  day  (after  the  declaration  of  war), 
our  stations,  like  those  of  every  line  in 
France,  were  encumbered  with  soldiers  of 
the  reserve  belonging  to  every  regiment 
in  the  army;  they  were  grouped  by  the 
district  intendants  under  the  orders  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  but  the  latter 
had  no  authority  over  their  detachments, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  men  who  com- 
posed them.  The  result  was  that  men 
kept  dropping  off  on  the  way,  and  that 
these  isolated  soldiers  soon  formed  a 
floating  mass  which  wandered  about  the 
roads  and  railway  stations,  living  at  the 
cost  of  any  charitable  persons  they  could 
find,  but  never  reaching  their  corps.  At 
the  end  of  August  the  station  at  Reims 
had  to  be  defended  against  an  attempt  at 
pillage  made  by  a  band  of  4,000  or  5,000  of 
these  men,  who  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
joining  their  regiments."  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  add  that,  in  many  cases,  these 
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men  had  to  go  enormous  distances  to 
join ;  several  regiments  were  more  than 
400  miles  from  their  depots,  to  which  all 
the  men  had  to  go  in  the  first  instance  ; 
and  General  Vinoy  quotes,  in  his  book,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  organization  which  pre- 
vailed, the  famous  story  of  the  Zouaves 
who  were  sent  to  Algeria  to  get  their  uni- 
forms and  then  brought  back  to  France 
to  fight.  He  says  :  "  In  the  war  of  1870, 
reserve  men  belonging  to  the  regiments 
of  Zouaves,  but  residing  in  the  northern 
departments,  had  to  cross  the  whole  of 
France  and  to  embark  at  Marseilles  in  or- 
der to  get  themselves  armed  and  equipped 
at  Coleah,  Oran,  or  Philippeville,  and  then 
come  back  to  their  corps  at  the  point 
whence  they  had  started.  They  travelled 
1,300  miles  by  railway,  and  crossed  the 
Mediterranean  twice."  Another  tale,  of 
exactly  the  same  kind,  was  related  by  M. 
Blondeau  in  his  evidence.  He  said  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  reserves  of 
infirmiers  and  of  workmen  required  for 
the  army  belonged  to  sections  of  those 
services  which  had  their  depots  in  Al- 
geria ;  that  when  the  war  broke  out  he  en- 
treated that  these  men  might  be  sent 
direct  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  where 
they  were  most  urgently  required  ;  that  he 
was  told  in  reply  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  be  "too  complicated,"  and 
that  the  men  must  go  according  to  rule ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  a  very  large  number  of 
them  (nearly  3,000  apparently,  though,  as 
the  statement  is  rather  confused,  that  fig- 
ure may  be  incorrect)  were  embarked  at 
Toulon  and  sent  to  Africa  because  routine 
required  it. 

Between  the  want  of  discipline  of  the 
men  and  the  disorder  of  the  management, 
the  incorporation  of  the  reserves  went 
on  with  extraordinary  slowness  ;  indeed, 
we  have  just  supplied  evidence  enough  of 
that  slowness  by  showing  that  the  number 
of  those  who  had  joined  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  2d  August,  nineteen  days 
after  they  were  called  out,  could  not 
probably  have  exceeded  44,000.  Now, 
according  to  a  document  emanating  from 
the  minister  of  war,  163,000  reservists 
were  started  off  to  their  regiments  be- 
tween the  1 8th  and  28th  of  July;  and  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  the  107,000 
men  whom  we  imagine  to  have  been  on 
leave  were  also  on  their  way  to  join,  so 
making  270,000  men  in  all  who  were  trav- 
elling to  their  destinations  during  the 
second  fortnight  of  July.  If,  therefore, 
we  are  right  in  our  computation,  that  only 
44,000  of  them  had  reached  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  on  the  2d  of  August,  it  follows 


that  the  remaining  226,000  must  have 
been  at  that  date  either  at  the  depots 
of  their  regiments,  or  else  on  the  road- 
sides all  over  France.  Of  course  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  many  of  them  had  got 
to  their  depots ;  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  the  number  who  were 
wandering  along  the  highways  and  round 
the  railway-stations  was  enormous,  for  all 
the  histories  and  reports  are  full  of  lamen- 
tations on  the  subject.  The  majority  of 
these  226,000  men  were  utilized  after- 
wards, that  is  evident;  but  there  is  no  ex- 
aggeration in  presuming  that,  during  July 
and  part  of  August,  at  least  100,000  of 
them  were  straying  about  the  country  liv- 
ing on  public  charity. 

This  is  indeed  a  frightful  story,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  believe  it  if  it  were 
not  told,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  nu- 
merous French  witnesses  on  the  subject. 
It  is  so  sad  and  strange  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  resume  it  in  one  sentence,  and  to 
repeat  once  more,  that  at  the  moment 
when  the  war  broke  out,  the  French  army 
consisted  nominally  of  400,000  men,  of 
whom  about  107,000  appear,  according  to 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  to  have  been 
absent  on  leave,  the  remaining  293,000  be- 
ing present  with  the  colours ;  that  when 
these  107,000  men,  and  also  the  163,000 
men  of  the  reserve,  were  ordered  to  join, 
only  44,000  of  the  two  classes  (which  num- 
bered together  270,000)  had  reached  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  in  nineteen  days  ;  and 
that,  of  the  remaining  226,000,  one-half 
may  be  presumed  to  have  got  to  their 
depots  or  their  regiments  elsewhere  than 
in  the  Rhine  army,  while  the  other  half 
continued  to  wander  about  France  without 
any  apparent  intention  of  joining  volun- 
tarily at  all. 

We  get  next  to  the  Garde  Mobile. 
When  war  was  declared  it  existed  on  paper 
only.  It  is  true  that,  in  1869,  a  little  drill- 
ing of  the  Parisians  belonging  to  it  had 
taken  place  ;  but  the  experiment  had  given 
the  worst  possible  results ;  the  men  had 
behaved  disgracefully,  and  the  attempt  had 
been  abandoned.  A  slight  commencement 
of  organization  had  also  been  sketched 
out  in  the  eastern  departments ;  but  when 
Marechal  le  Boeuf  became  minister  of  war 
in  1869,  he  had  suspended  the  further 
preparation  and  instruction  of  the  men,  on 
the  ground  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  the  slightest  use  in  it.  It  may  there- 
fore be  observed,  before  we  pass  on,  that 
Mardchal  le  Boeuf  appears  to  have  intend- 
ed to  fight  Germany  with  nothing  but  the 
565,000  men  of  the  regular  army  and  its 
reserve.    The  nominal  effective  of  the 
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Garde  Mobile  stood  originally  at  500,000, 
as  we  have  stated ;  in  1870  it  was  given 
officially  at  420,000,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  even  20,000  men  thereof  had  been 
really  utilized  at  the  end  of  August.  Such 
of  its  members  as  had  been  called  up  at 
that  date  were  exclusively  in  the  eastern 
fortresses ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  count 
the  Parisian  battalions  which  conducted 
themselves  at  Chalons  in  such  a  fashion 
that  they  had  to  be  recalled  to  Paris  as 
being  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous. 

From  all  these  figures  it  results  that  the 
whole  nominal  force  of  the  French  army, 
regular  troops,  reserves,  and  Mobiles  in- 
cluded, amounted  to  about  985,000  men ; 
and  Marechal  le  Boeuf  has  stated  in  his 
evidence  that,  out  of  this  general  total, 
567,000  really  serviceable  men  could  be 
relied  upon ;  but,  if  we  allow  for  the  sick 
and  the  non-combatant  services,  which 
would  represent  on  this  latter  total  74,500 
men,  and  also  for  the  gendarmerie  and  the 
troops  absolutely  required  in  the  interior 
and  in  Algeria,  the  number  to  be  so  de- 
ducted maybe  put  altogether  at  130,000. 
There  would  therefore  remain  only  437,000 
men  to  bring  into  line,  from  which  again 
we  must  deduct  the  number  of  the  reserv- 
ists who  did  not  join.  So  that,  whichever 
way  we  turn  the  question,  it  seems  indis- 
putable that  the  total  forces  of  every  kind 
which  could  be  seriously  employed  against 
the  enemy  at  the  first  commencement  of 
the  campaign  could  not  have  much  exceded 
300,000  fighting  men,  only  five-sixths  of 
whom  were  on  the  frontier.  It  should  be 
repeated  that  these  figures  cannot  be  ab- 
solutely relied  upon,  for  some  of  them  are 
hypothetical  and  the  rest  are  extracted 
from  a  mass  of  contradictory  official  evi- 
dence ;  they  seem,  however,  to  present  a 
reasonable  appearance  of  truth. 

The  ?nateriel  was  in  an  even  worse 
state  than  the  men.  General  Suzanne, 
who,  in  1870,  was  director  of  materiel  at 
the  ministry  of  war,  informed  the  parlia- 
mentary commission  that,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  France  possessed  21,000  can- 
nons, of  which  10,000  were  field-pieces. 
So  she  did ;  but,  unfortunately,  these  num- 
bers included,  as  Duke  d'Audiffret  Pas- 
quier  observed  in  his  speech  to  the  com- 
mission on  13th  June  1873,  "  cannons  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  artillery 
of  Gribeauval ;  "  all  the  old  smooth-bore 
guns  were  also  counted  in  it  as  forming 
part  of  the  disposable  armament.  Fur- 
thermore, though  there  really  were  4,000 
rifled  field-guns,  only  2,376  of  them  pos- 
sessed carriages  and  limbers  ;  the  others 
were  all  lying  on  the  ground.    And  even 


this  reduced  quantity  could  not  be  utilized, 
for  the  number  of  horses  required  for  them 
was  51,548,  with  a  corresponding  supply  of 
harness;  so  that,  as  only  31,904  horses 
were  forthcoming,  it  was  not  possible  to 
send  more  than  1 50  batteries  (900  guns) 
to  the  army  of  the  Rhine  ;  and  even  this 
number  included  mitrailleuses,  so  cutting 
down  the  cannon,  properly  so  called,  to 
850.  As,  however,  we  have  shown  tjiat 
the  army  of  the  Rhine  was  limited  to  244,- 
000  men,  it  follows,  after  all,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  numerical  weakness,  the 
theoretical  number  of  four  guns  to  each 
1,000  men  was  really  reached.  It  should 
be  added  that  there  was  harness  for  47,000 
horses ;  it  was  therefore  found  possible, 
by  making  limbers  and  buying  horses,  to 
turn  out  eighty  more  batteries  by  the  latter 
half  of  August,  just  in  time  to  send  them 
to  Sedan  to  be  taken  by  the  Prussians. 

The  story  of  the  muskets  is  of  the  same 
nature.  The  official  reports  showed  that 
there  were  3,350,000  of  them  in  hand  on 
1st  July  1870,  and  it  was  argued  that,  with 
so  vast  a  supply,  an  army  of  900,000  men 
would  fight  for  several  months.  But  it 
turned  out  that  only  one  million  of  those 
muskets  were  chassepots,  that  1,750,000  of 
them  were  percussion-guns,  and  that  the 
rest  were  modified  Minies  {tabatieres).  As 
an  example  of  the  fashion  in  which  these 
arsenal  statements  were  made  up,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  57,000  of  those  very 
guns  had  been  sold  as  old  iron,  for  six 
shillings  each,  and  were  in  process  of  de- 
livery to  the  buyer ;  but  they  continued  to 
be  counted  as  available  for  service  in  the 
event  of  war  !  The  result  was  that,  after 
the  first  month,  there  were  virtually  no 
chassepots  left,  and  that  the  contest  had 
to  be  carried  on  with  such  inferior  weap- 
ons of  varied  types  as  it  was  found  possi- 
ble to  make  or  buy. 

The  stock  of  ammunition  was  so  insuffi- 
cient that  only  about  120  cartridges  ex- 
isted for  each  chassepot :  in  the  very  first 
battles  of  the  campaign  the  supply  was 
exhausted,  and  special  manufactures  had 
to  be  set  up. 

As  for  uniforms  and  kits,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  far  more  than  enough  were  in 
store  ;  but  they  ran  short  immediately,  and 
contracts  for  every  sort  of  article  had  to 
be  made  in  all  directions  before  the  month 
of  August  was  half  over. 

Of  Food  it  may  be  said  that  scarcely  any- 
thing was  ready.  There  were  38,500,000 
of  biscuit-rations  for  the  army,  but  no 
stocks  had  been  laid  up  in  the  fortresses  ; 
in  Metz,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
evidence,  there  was  a  quantity  of  corn  and 
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flour,  and  some  bacon,  but  neither  rice, 
coffee,  salt,  nor  wine. 

The  telegrams  sent  by  the  various  com- 
manders reveal  the  state  of  the  supplies  at 
the  very  commencement.  On  19th  July, 
General  de  Failly  telegraphed :  "  I  have 
nothing  —  not  even  money  ;  we  require 
supplies  of  every  kind."  On  the  24th  the 
intendant  of  the  5th  division  telegraphed  : 
a  Metz,  which  supplies  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
corps,  has  no  more  biscuit  or  oats."  The 
same  day  the  intendant  of  the  3d  corps 
says  :  "  The  3d  corps  leaves  Metz  to-mor- 
row :  I  have  no  injirmiers,  no  workmen, 
no  ambulance-waggons,  no  field-ovens,  no 
carts,  and  not  one  intendant  in  two  divi- 
sions." On  the  25th  July,  the  sous-in- 
tendant  at  Mezieres  sent  word :  "  There 
is  neither  biscuit  nor  salt-meat  to-day  at 
Mezieres  or  Sedan."  On  the  28th,  Mard- 
chal  le  Bceuf  telegraphed  :  "  We  cannot 
march  for  want  of  biscuit."  On  the  29th, 
General  Ducrot  telegraphed  to  Strasburg, 
from  Reichshoffen,  where  he  was  with  his 
division  :  "  The  question  of  food  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  grave  ;  the  intendance 
gives  us  absolutely  nothing ;  everything  is 
eaten  up  around  us."  And  all  this,  let  it 
be  borne  in  mind,  took  place  in  France 
itself,  with  the  bases  of  supplies  close  to 
the  army,  and  before  one  battle  had  been 
fought. 

The  same  disorder  existed  in  the  for- 
tresses ;  not  one  of  them  was  in  a  state  of 
defence.  We  have  already  described  the 
state  of  Strasburg;  the  Bazaine  trial  has 
shown  the  condition  of  Metz ;  the  con- 
struction of  the  outlying  forts  there  was 
scarcely  commenced ;  at  Belfort  nothing 
was  done  until  two  or  three  months  after 
the  declaration  of  war :  Toul,  a  most  im- 
portant strategic  point,  was  not  armed. 
In  Paris  the  state  of  things  was  almost 
worse ;  the  forts  contained  one  guardian 
each ;  not  a  gun  was  in  battery  in  them. 

Whichever  way  we  look  through  this 
long,  saddening  testimony,  the  story  is  the 
same.  M.  Wolf,  intendant  of  M'Mahon's 
corps,  says  that  there  were  no  orders  and 
no  plans;  that,  though  the  railway  com- 
pany could  carry  nearly  all  that  was  re- 
quired, it  could  not,  for  want  of  men,  un- 
load the  waggons  when  they  arrived  at 
their  destination,  and  that  the  unloading 
had  to  be  done  by  the  troops  ;  that  it  often 
happened  that  a  mile  of  waggons  stood 
for  a  week  full  of  objects  which  were  most 
urgently  required,  because  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discharge  them.  Everybody  de- 
clares that  there  were  no  ambulances,  no 
hospitals,  and  no  nurses  ;  and  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  private  charity  and  for  the 


society  for  helping  the  wounded,  the  men 
would  have  been  left  to  die  where  they 
dropped.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that, 
while  all  this  was  happening  in  Alsace, 
hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of  hos- 
pital attendants  and  army-workmen  were 
at  that  very  moment  on  their  way  to  Africa, 
in  obedience  to  routine.  General  Ducrot 
says  that,  before  his  division  quitted  Stras- 
burg, he  applied  for  permission  to  leave 
the  shakos  of  the  men  in  store  there  ;  that 
the  ministry  of  war  had  not  dared  to  con- 
sent to  so  bold  a  measure ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  as  his  men  preferred  to  fight 
with  their  kepis,  they  flung  their  shakos 
into  the  ditches  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
that  they  "became  the  playthings  of  all 
the  boys  in  Alsace,"  who  picked  them  up 
on  the  roadsides.  In  many  of  the  regi- 
ments the  men  had  no  spare  needles  for 
their  chassepots ;  "  no  one  knew  how  to 
fire  a  mitrailleuse,  except  one  officer;  a 
few  shots,  with  powder,  were  fired  from 
them  before  starting,  so  as  to  see  how 
'  these  machines  '  were  to  be  employed." 
The  cavalry  was  organized  on  five  differ- 
ent bases  between  15th  July  and  15th  Au- 
gust; it  often  happened  that  regiments 
and  even  divisions  of  cavalry  were  an- 
nexed to  divisions  of  infantry;  the  plans 
and  projects  varied  every  day,  and  some- 
times several  times  each  day,  as  is  proved 
by  the  orders  and  counter-orders  which 
were  telegraphed  to  Paris  as  to  the  sup- 
plies of  food  to  be  sent  by  rail  to  the 
army. 

Such  is,  in  all  truth  and  fairness,  with 
no  exaggeration,  and  with  no  selection  of 
exceptionally  bad  facts,  the  story  told  by 
the  witnesses.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
French  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  —  such  was  the  practical  effect 
produced  by  the  "  system "  of  military 
management  which  was  then  in  force  in 
France. 

This  was  the  condition  of  things  down 
to  the  10th  of  August.  On  that  day  the 
Ollivier  government  was  turned  out  and 
the  Palikao  ministry  came  in.  The  first 
stage  of  the  story  ends  there.  On  the 
10th  of  August  the  Germans  were  stream- 
ing across  the  Saar  and  through  the  Vos- 
ges  and  were  close  to  Metz,  where  the 
farger  part  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  was 
waiting  to  be  shut  up ;  the  rest  of  it  had 
been  defeated  and  had  fallen  back  on 
Chalons.  A  new  army  was  required,  with 
new  arms  and  new  stores.  Then  the 
second  series  of  preparations  commenced. 
General  de  Palikao  says  in  his  book  that 
he  provided  "a  reconstituted  army  of 
140,000  men,  at  Chalons;  that  he  got 
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together  three  other  corps  cTarme'e  (in- 
cluding thirty-three  new  regiments),  with 
their  armament,  their  artillery,  and  their 
supplies;  that  he  organized  100,000  Mo- 
biles in  the  provinces,  and  brought  them 
up  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Paris  ;  that  he 
placed  Paris  in  a  state  of  defence ;  that 
he  armed  the  forts  ;  and  that  he  did  all 
this  between  the  10th  of  August  and  the 
4th  September."  If  really  he  did  all  this, 
then  the  situation  on  the  10th  of  August 
could  not  have  been  so  bad  as  it  looked : 
but,  in  fact,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  truth  about  his  administration  is  as 
follows. 

The  1st  corps  (M'Mahon),  the  5th  (De 
Failly),  and  the  7th  (Douay),  which  had 
been  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  had  retreated,  after  the  battle  of 
Woerth,  towards  Chalons,  and  all  that  the 
ministry  of  war  had  to  do  for  them  was  to 
send  them  the  men  and  supplies  which 
they  required.  The  12th  corps,  which 
was  added  to  them  at  Chalons,  was  mainly 
composed  of  infantry  of  marine,  completely 
organized.  Furthermore,  several  regi- 
ments belonging  to  the  6th  corps  at  Metz 
had  not  been  able  to  join  it,  and  had  been 
sent  to  Chalons.  So  far  General  de  Pali- 
kao  had  only  to  direct  —  he  had  nothing 
to  create ;  and  even  as  regards  the  new 
13th  corps  (Vinoy),  he  did  not  do  much 
more,  for  that  corps  consisted  of  the  garri- 
son of  Civita  Vecchia,  which  had  been  re- 
called in  all  haste,  and  of  new  regiments 
made  up  out  of  the  depots  and  reservists. 
All  these  troops  existed  ;  they  had  but  to 
be  grouped  together.  The  14th  corps 
was  nowhere,  even  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber; it  did  not  acquire  a  form  until  a  later 
period.  The  100,000  Mobiles  called  into 
Paris  were  neither  armed  nor  equipped ; 
it  was  during  the  month  of  September 
that  their  percussion-muskets  were  ex- 
changed for  breech-loaders,  and  that  cloth 
uniforms  were  made  to  replace  their  cot- 
ton trousers  and  blouses.  It  is  true  that 
the  fortifications  of  Paris  were  hurried  into 
condition  by  General  de  Palikao ;  but 
there  was  so  much  to  be  done  to  them, 
that  when  the  Prussians  reached  Paris  on 
the  19th  of  September,  the  place  might 
still  have  been  taken  by  a  coup  de  main. 

In  reality  General  de  Palikao  utilized 
the  debris  of  the  defeated  armies,  emptied 
the  depots,  collected  the  reservists,  and 
got  out  the  last  muskets  which  had  been 
overlooked  in  the  magazines,  and  the  can- 
non for  which  no  horses  had  been  forth- 
coming at  the  beginning.  As  for  provid- 
ing fresh  arms,  it  is  evident  from  his  own 
book  that  he  did  not  do  so,  for  he  states 


that  he  only  bought  38,000  rifles  while  he 
was  minister.  Still,  though  he  did  a  vast 
deal  less  than  he  claims  to  have  done,  he 
deserves  praise  for  having  shown  energy 
and  resolution  in  a  desperate  position,  and 
for  doing  probably  the  best  that  could  be 
done  with  the  pre-existing  materials  at  his 
disposal. 

One  only  of  the  members  of  the  min- 
istry of  the  10th  of  August  dared  to 
innovate,  and  to  inaugurate  the  system  of 
contempt  for  rules  and  routine  which  was 
to  be  so  vigorously  carried  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  4th  of  September.  M. 
Clement  Duvernois,  minister  of  commerce, 
spent  ,£8,000,000  in  a  fortnight  in  buying 
food  for  Paris.  He  did  this,  of  course, 
with  much  disorder ;  but  he  did  it,  and  by 
doing  so,  he  rendered  an  enormous  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  for  it  was  solely  in 
consequence  of  his  work  that  Paris  was 
enabled  to  stand  a  siege  of  four  and  one- 
half  months.  And  here  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  mention  a  curious  fact  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  ever  become  generally 
known.  All  this  tremendous  effort  to  fill 
Paris  with  food,  though  carried  out  with  the 
utmost  publicity,  was  completed  without 
one  word  of  it 'reaching  the  ears  of  the 
Germans.  Here  is  the  proof  thereof..  The 
crown-prince  of  Prussia  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles on  the  evening  of  the  20th  Sep- 
tember. '  The  next  morning,  while  walk- 
ing in  the  picture-galleries  of  the  palace, 
he  met  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell;  with  Mr.  Rus- 
sell was  an  Englishman  who  had  left  Paris 
three  days  before,  and  it  was  from  that 
Englishman  that  the  crown-prince  learnt 
for  the  first  time,  with  much  astonishment 
and  some  incredulity,  that  Paris  had  been 
supplied  with  food  and  would  stand  a 
siege.  The  prince  immediately  called 
General  von  Blumenthal,  his  chief  of  the 
staff,  and  told  him  this  unexpected  and 
disappointing  news.  The  German  army 
arrived  round  Paris  with  the  conviction 
that  the  city  could  not  resist,  and  that 
they  would  take  it  at  once.  The  siege 
was  a  painful  surprise  to  them.  It  was 
through  the  energy  of  M.  Clement  Duver- 
nois, and  through  his  contempt  for  rules, 
that  they  were  kept  outside  till  Febru- 
ary. Unfortunately  for  M.  Duvernois,  he 
has  since  shown  his  contempt  for  rules  in 
another  manner ;  he  is  now  undergoing 
two  years'  imprisonment  for  frauds  com- 
mitted in  the  management  of  a  company 
of  which  he  became  a  director  after  the 
war. 

We  now  reach  the  third  phase  of  the 
war  preparations.  On  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber all  real  hope  had  disappeared  ;  France 
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was  beaten;  she  had  no  army  left;  half 
her  troops  had  been  taken  at  Sedan,  the 
other  half  were  blocked  up  in  Metz. 
Scarcely  any  old  soldiers  remained  ex- 
cepting a  part  of  Vinoy's  corps,  which 
had  been  unable  to  reach  Sedan  and 
had  come  back  to  Paris;  the  arsenals 
were  empty ;  the  situation  was  desperate. 
But  then,  when  it  had  become  manifestly 
useless  to  go  on  fighting,  a  series  of  efforts 
was  made  which,  though  they  came  too 
late  to  win  back  victory,  proved  at  all 
events  that,  even  after  routine  had  de- 
stroyed all  chances  of  success,  something 
could  still  be  attempted  by  strong  will  and 
vigour. 

Here,  however,  the  subject  changes  its 
character.  Thus  far  we  have  been  de- 
scribing results  attained  by  the  ministry  of 
war,  by  the  official  military  system  under 
which  France  had  been  managed  during 
the  preceding  twenty  years.  We  now 
arrive  at  the  moment  when  professional 
direction  was  replaced  by  civil  direction, 
when  the  ministry  of  war  disappeared  as 
a  motive  power.  But  at  the  same  date  the 
preparations  for  defence  became  divided 
into  two  parts,  so  entirely  distinct  from 
each  other,  that  we  must  cease  to  regard 
the  work  done  as  a  whole,  and  must  look 
separately  at  what  was  effected  in  Paris 
and  what  was  effected  in  the  provinces. 
We  will  take  Paris  first. 

In  Paris  there  were  men  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  to  create  an  immense  army ; 
there  were,  indeed,  a  vast  deal  too  many 
of  them,  for  the  100,000  Mobiles,  added 
to  the  regular  troops  who  had  re-entered 
Paris,  absorbed  all  the  really  serviceable 
arms  and  accoutrements  that  could  at  first 
be  provided,  and  rendered  it  impossible, 
for  that  reason,  to  make  any  immediate 
use  of  the  inhabitants.  And  here  it  may 
be  observed  that,  if  the  law  enrolling  all 
men  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  had 
been  practically  enforced  in  Paris,  the  Mo- 
biles could  have  been  left  in  the  country, 
and  would  have  formed  another  army 
there.  The  number  of  soldiers  available 
in  Paris,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  appears  to  have  been  as  follows  : 

Regular  troops,        ....  135,000 

Gendarmes,   6,000 

Mobiles,   116,000 

Sailors,   1 1, 000 

Custom-house  and  Forest  Guards,  .  6,000 


Total,      .      .      .  274,000 

The  regular  troops  were  composed  (in 
addition  to  Vinoy's  corps)  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  unformed  14th  corps,  and  of 


a  large  number  of  the  conscripts  of  1870, 
who  had  just  been  called  out.  There 
were,  in  addition  to  this  large  force,  about 
12,000  francs-tireurs,  and  266  battalions  of 
National  Guards,  whose  exact  number 
was  never  known,  but  who  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  about  300,000  men.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  about  120,000  of 
the  latter  might  really  have  been  made 
into  soldiers,  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
November  that  the  slightest  attempt  was 
made  to  utilize  them.  The  total  number 
of  men  of  all  kinds  under  arms  in  Paris 
was  therefore  about  586,000,  and  that  vast 
mass  allowed  itself  to  be  shut  in,  on  the 
19th  September,  by  a  German  army 
which,  at  that  date,  did  not  include  more 
than  120,000  fighting  men,  and  which  had 
to  guard  a  circle  of  fifty  miles  ! 

The  details  of  the  armament  which  had" 
been  got  into  Paris  were  as  follows.  The 
cannon  for  the  forts  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  beginning  of  August ;  549  tons  of 
powder  were  ready,  but  there  were  no 
loaded  projectiles,  and  the  cannon  for  the 
fortifications  themselves  were  still  in  the 
country.  On  the  8th,  Paris  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  in  four  days,  by 
working  very  hard,  525  guns  were  got  into 
their  places  on  the  ramparts.  Ammuni- 
tion was  brought  up  in  large  quantities  ; 
the  marine  arsenals  supplied  228  rifled 
cannon  of  very  large  size,  with  ammuni- 
tion for  200  shots  for  each,  of  them.  On 
the  25th  of  August  there  were  1,700  tons 
of  powder  'in  Paris ;  the  tobacco-works 
were  turned  into  a  cartridge-factory,  and 
private  contracts  were  made  for  projec- 
tiles of  all  sorts.  On  the  3d  September, 
703  cannon  were  in  battery  in  the  forts  of 
Paris  and  St.  Denis,  and  the  forts  were 
largely  supplied  with  ammunition.  As 
regards  muskets,  there  are  no  exact  re- 
turns ;  but  it  is  known  that  280,000,  of  dif- 
ferent types,  had  been  issued  to  the  Na- 
tional Guard  by  the  end  of  September; 
that  153,000  were  delivered  to  the  Ger- 
mans after  the  siege  by  the  regular  troops 
and  Mobiles  ;  and  that  about  25,000  more 
were  retained  by  the  troops  who  were  not 
disarmed  :  but  the  total  thus  indicated  is 
certainly  much  inferior  to  the  reality.  Of 
field-guns  there  were  a  large  quantity; 
the  army  had  93  batteries,  the  sailors  16, 
the  Garde  Mobile  15,  and  the  National 
Guard  9.  On  this  showing  there  were 
798  field-guns,  602  of  which  were  handed 
over  to  the  Germans. 

A  considerable  number  of  these  field- 
guns  were  made  in  Paris  during  the  siege, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  muzzle-loading 
muskets  were  simultaneously  converted 
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into  breech-loaders.  One  manufactory  of 
sewing-machines  transformed  50,000. 

Finally,  as  regards  food,  the  position 
was  as  follows  :  — 

The  "Bulletin  de  la  MuncipalitS  de 
Paris"  of  26th  September  1870  stated 
that  the  stock  of  flour  which  had  been  got 
in  before  the  investment  amounted  to 
45,700  tons  ;  so  that,  as  the  consumption 
each  day  was  about  700  tons,  it  was  cal- 
culated that  the  place  could  hold  out  for 
sixty-four  days.  But,  very  luckily,  this 
estimate  was  far  under  the  reality.  It 
turned  out  that  Paris  contained  much 
more  flour  than  was  supposed,  and  that 
there  was  in  reality  enough  for  131  days ; 
so  that,  allowing  for  diminutions  which 
were  afterwards  effected  in  the  daily  rate 
of  eating  by  putting  the  population  on  re- 
duced rations,  it  is  evident  that  the  real 
quantity  of  flour  in  hand  at  the  origin 
must  have  been  nearly  90,000  tons ;  and 
that  quantity  does  not  include  either  the 
supply  for  the  troops  or  the  provision  laid 
in  by  private  persons.  Meat  appears  to 
have  been  furnished  by  24,000  bullocks, 
1 50,000  sheep,  6,000  pigs  —  all  got  in  by 
M.  Duvernois  —  and  60,000  horses.  It 
should,  however,  be  added,  that  none  of 
these  figures  can  be  regarded  as  positively 
exact:  they  are  probably  tolerably  near 
the  truth  ;  but  as  no  official  statistics  have 
ever  been  published  on  the  subject,  they 
are  only  put  forward  here  as  estimates 
based  on  such  information  as  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  collect. 

But  all  these  preparations,  after  all, 
were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  aston- 
ishing efforts  which  were  made  in  the 
provinces.  In  Paris  the  will  to  struggle 
usefully,  if,  indeed,  it  really  did  exist  at 
all,  was  manifestly  paralyzed  by  the  in- 
competence of  the  military  direction  which 
continued  to  prevail  there:  but  in  the 
provinces  the  entire  power  was  exclusive- 
ly in  the  hands  of  civilians  ;  and  what  they 
did,  though  useless  and  in  wild  disorder, 
was  altogether  amazing  under  the  circum- 
stances. Notwithstanding  the  exhaustion 
of  the  country,  there  still  remained  some 
scattered  forces  to  collect.  By  the  16th 
September  a  hundred  companies  were 
formed  out  of  the  remnants  of  each  of  the 
regimental  depots.  The  best  of  the  Mo- 
biles were  collected  into  regiments  and 
brigades.  Three  line  regiments  which 
had  been  left  in  Algeria  were  brought 
over.  With  these  troops  the  15th  corps 
was  created,  which  became  afterwards 
the  nucleus  of  the  army  of  the  Loire.  All 
the  Mobiles  of  the  south  and  centre  were 
called  up.    A  separate  group  of  13,000 


men  was  got  together  at  Rouen  under 
General  Gudin,  and  another  of  4,000  men 
at  Evreux  under  General  Delarue.  At 
Chartres  and  Amiens  other  groups  were 
formed  ;  and  an  army  of  20,000  men  grew 
up  at  Le  Mans.  In  the  eastern  depart- 
ments Cambriels  rallied  5,000  or  6,000 
stragglers  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the 
formation  of  a  16th  corps  was  commenced 
at  Tours. 

But  all  these  agglomerations  were  of  no 
real  military  value  ;  most  of  the  men  who 
composed  them  were  raw  labourers,  who 
were  armed  with  percussion-muskets  pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  breech-loaders  from 
abroad.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
evidence  of  General  Lefort,  who  was,  at 
the  commencement,  secretary-general  of 
the  ministry  of  war  at  Tours,  no  very 
clear  idea  seems  to  have  existed  at  first  as 
to  the  possibility  of  using  any  of  these 
men.  He  said  to  the  commission,  "  I 
ought  to  tell  you  that,  when  we  began  the 
organization  of  the  16th  corps,  I  did  not 
really  expect  that  it  would  be  called  upon 
to  take  any  part  in  military  operations. 
Under  that  impression  I  observed  to  the 
minister  of  war  (Cremieux),  that,  though 
this  new  army  was  perhaps  not  destined 
to  really  act,  I  regarded  its  formation  as 
indispensable,  for  the  sake  of  the  consid- 
erable moral  effect  that  it  might  have  not 
only  on  the  defenders  of  Paris,  but  also 
on  the  population  of  the  south  and  centre, 
who  would  feel  that  there  was  a  French 
army  between  them  and  the  Germans." 

On  the  9th  October,  however,  a  differ- 
ent spirit  was  thrown  into  the  wrok.  On 
that  day  M.  Gambetta  arrived  from  Paris 
and  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous  follies  of 
M.  Cremieux  and  M.  Glais  Bizoin,  who 
were  disputing  which  of  them  should  be 
minister  of  war.  The  new  dictator  knew 
no  more  about  the  matter  than  they  did, 
but,  at  all  events,  he  was  young  and 
fiercely  energetic.  His  first  act  was  to 
call  to  his  aid  a  man  whose  acts  have  been 
judged  with  much  diversity  of  opinion  — 
M.  de  Freycinet  —  who  became,  in  reality, 
minister  of  war  at  Tours.  This  gentle- 
man was  an  engineer  of  the  imperial  corps 
of  mines,  and  it  was  he  who,  under  the 
title  of  " delegue  a  la  guerre"  managed 
all  the  details  of  military  organization  at 
Tours  and  Bordeaux.  The  second  act  of 
M.  Gambetta  was  to  suspend  the  laws  rel- 
ative to  promotion,  and  to  decree  that  ex- 
traordinary promotion  might  be  granted 
either  for  supposed  capacity  or  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  and  that  military  grades 
could  also  be  bestowed  on  persons  who 
were  not  in  the  army. 
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At  the  same  date  the  formation  of  an 
auxiliary  army,  to  be  composed  of  Mo- 
biles, National  Guards,  and  f rancs-tireurs, 
was  decreed.  This  new  army  was  assim- 
ilated in  every  respect  to  the  regular 
army,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  amal- 
gamated with  it  at  any  moment.  Futher- 
more,  all  the  departments  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  enemy  were  declared  to  be  in 
a  state  of  war  ;  a  committee  composed  of 
officers  and  civil  engineers  was  formed  in 
each  of  them  in  order  to  fortify  the  de- 
partment. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  each  depart- 
ment was  called  upon  to  provide,  within 
two  months,  as  many  batteries  as  it  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants.  All  f rancs- 
tireurs  were  ordered  to  become  part  of 
the  army  in  the  territory  where  they  might 
happen  to  be ;  every  man  under  forty 
years  of  age  was  called  out ;  camps  were 
formed  for  concentration  and  instruction  ; 
an  intelligence  department  was  established 
in  the  war-ministry;  civil  engineer  and 
civil  commissariat  services  were  organ- 
ized; horses  were  collected.  During  No- 
vember and  December  seven  new  corps 
(Pawnee  were  formed,  each  of  them  com- 
posed of  about  30,000  men.  But  of  course 
these  corps  were  virtually  useless ;  it 
could  not  indeed  be  otherwise.  To  give 
one  example  of  the  fashion  in  which  they 
were  set  going,  it  is  worth  while  to  quote 
a  letter  which  was  written  by  M.  de  Frey- 
cinet  to  Captain  Jaures  of  the  navy,  when 
the  latter  was  named  general  of  the  21st 
corps.  This  letter  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  well  merits  to  be  known  for 
the  sake  of  the  strange  picture  which  it 
presents.    It  said  :  — 

"  You  are  appointed  general  of  brigade 
in  the  auxiliary* army,  and  are  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  troops  who  were 
formerly  under  the  orders  of  General 
Fierreck,  with  whom  you  will  immediate- 
ly make  arrangements.  You  wLl  also 
make  arrangements  with'  Colonel  Rous- 
seau, who  will  become  your  chief  of  the 
staff.  You  will  eliminate  from  the  troops 
of  whom  I  have  just  spoken  all  the  men 
belonging  to  the  16th  and  18th  corps,  and 
ypu  will  send  them  to  their  respective 
chiefs.  With  the  remainder,  and  with  the 
Mobiles  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  to- 
gether, you  will  form  a  corps  d'armee  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men,  in  three  di- 
visions, which  will  be  called  the  21st 
corps,  and  which  you  will  command. 

"  You  will  form  your  artillery  yourself, 
so  as  to  have  eighteen  batteries,  if  you  can. 
You  will  also  form  your  proper  quantity  of 
cavalry,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  impossible  to 


do  so,  in  which  case  we  will  try  to  help  you. 
For  the  organization  of  your  corps  in  ma- 
teriel, we  will  give  you  the  necessary  pow- 
ers for  making  requisitions  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Manche,  Calvados,  Orne, 
Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Eure  et  Loir,  and  Eure. 
Go  on,  then.  Form  your  cadres  yourself  ; 
if  you  want  a  few  officers  we  will  give 
them  to  you ;  but  do  your  utmost  to  suf- 
fice for  yourself,  and  to  quickly  get  a  ver- 
itable army  into  line,  formed  of  all  the 
debris  around  you,  and  of  the  new  ele- 
ments which  you  will  create  yourself." 

These  impossible  orders  were  positively 
executed !  General  Jaures  took  up  his 
command  on  20th  November,  got  to- 
gether stragglers  in  all  directions,  and 
formed  a  corps  which,  when  compared 
with  others  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  was 
singularly  solid ;  for  it  was  that  corps 
which  stopped  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
for  three  days  at  Le  Mans,  and  fought  the 
last  fight  of  the  war  at  Sille"  le  Guillaume. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  further  the 
story  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  west. 
Those  efforts  serve  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tremendous  energy  of 
the  amateur  civilians,  and  the  stolid  inca- 
pacity of  the  professional  authorities  ;  but 
that  fact,  after  all,  only  proves  what  we 
knew  before  —  that  strong  will  can  attain 
results  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
dolence and  routine.  The  old  system  re- 
sisted the  German  army  for  one  month, 
the  new  one  held  out  against  it  for  five 
months — hopelessly,  uselessly,  madly,  it 
is  true  —  but  it  held  out. 

And  now  let  us  revert  to  the  question 
which  was  implicitly  raised  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  see  if  we  can  form  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  as  to  the  distribution  of  re- 
sponsibilities. It  cannot  be  supposed 
that,  even  if  the  French  army  had  been 
thoroughly  well  organized,  it  could  have 
stood  successfully  before  its  tremendous 
foe,  for  mere  numbers  would  have  inevi- 
tably beaten  it  in  the  long  run.  But  cer- 
tainly, weak  as  it  was  numerically,  we  are 
justified,  by  the  nature  of  the  earlier  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  in  believing  that  it  could 
have  fought  on  for  months,  if  only  it 
had  commenced  the  campaign  in  good 
order,  with  supplies  and  with  capable  com- 
manders. Whose  fault  is  it  that  neither 
order,  nor  supplies,  nor  generals  were 
there,  and  that  the  entire  army  was  hope- 
lessly vanquished  in  four  weeks,  between 
Woerth  and  Sedan  ? 

The  French  press  has  passionately  dis- 
cussed this  question  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
it  has  almost  invariably  considered  it  from 
political  points  of  view,  so  as  to  serve 
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party  interests,  and  not  at  all  with  the  im- 
partiality which  is  needed  in  order  to 
solve  so  tangled  a  problem.  The  Re- 
publicans, the  Orleanists,  and  the  Legiti- 
mists of  course  declare  that  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Napoleon  III.  renders  him  alone 
responsible.  The  Bonapartists  reply  by 
counting  up  the  hostile  votes  and  speeches 
of  the  opposition  deputies,  and  try  to 
prove  from  them  that  the  plans  of  military 
action  put  forward  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment after  1866  were  paralyzed  by  the 
Chamber.  The  eager  reformers  who  have 
risen  up  in  such  abundance  since  the 
peace  attribute  the  greater  part  of  the 
blame  to  the  prejudiced  routine  of  the 
minister  of  war.  The  English  press  has 
added  one  more  explanation  by  asserting 
that  the  temperament  and  dispositions  of 
the  whole  French  people  had  a  not  in- 
considerable share  in  inducing  the  break- 
down. 

It  would  be  a  very  difficult  —  perhaps 
even  an  impossible  —  task,  to  apportion  the 
blame  with  critical  exactness  between  these 
various  elements;  and  here  there  is  no 
space  for  the  long  developments  which 
such  an  inquiry  would  necessitate :  but, 
as  foreigners,  we  have,  at  all  events,  an 
advantage  over  the  French  in  the  matter, 
because,  having  no  personal  interests  and 
no  political  party  to  serve,  we  are  able  to 
recognize  that  blame  is  merited  in  each 
one  of  the  four  directions  mentioned ;  and 
that,  even  if  it  be  impracticable  to  allot  it 
everywhere  in  precise  degrees,  the  great 
fact  is  clear  to  us  that  it  is  deserved  all 
round. 

But,  though  we  will  not  attempt  to 
weigh  out  judgments  so  as  to  fit  them  ac- 
curately to  the  relative  guiltiness  of  the 
accused,  we  may,  in  safety,  indicate  the 
general  proportions  of  censure  to  which 
we  are  led  by  the  evidence  which  has 
been  given  here.  It  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that  the  great  first  culprit  was  the 
ministry  of  war,  taken  as  a  collective 
whole  expressing  the  system  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  French  army  was 
administered.  It  was  in  the  hands  of  that 
institution  that  all  the  working  power 
was  deposited,  that  all  information  was 
collected,  that  all  initiative  was  concen- 
trated ;  it  was  the  supreme  master  of  the 
army.  We  have  seen  that  it  did  its  work 
with  negligence,  incapacity,  conceit,  and 
disorder  ;  it  is  on  it  that,  without  any  pos- 
siblity  of  reasonable  doubt,  the  great  con- 
demnation of  history  will  rest. 

Next  in  culpability  stands,  incontestably, 
the  emperor  himself.  No  argument,  no 
evidence,  can  set  him  free;  on  the  con- 


trary, in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  persons 
who  study  the  arguments  and  the  evi- 
dence, whatever  be  their  sympathy  for 
the  fallen  or  their  respect  for  the  dead, 
his  share  in  the  wretched  tale  is  frightfully 
heavy.  Without  alluding  to  the  collate- 
ral details  of  the  question,  to  the  councils 
of  generals  which,  according  to  M.  d'Au- 
diffret  Pasquier,  he  held  during  the  spring 
of  1870,  so  as  to  get  all  ready  ;  or  to  the 
pamphlet,  evidently  written  or  inspired  by 
him,  which  was  privately  printed  in  Paris 
two  months  before  the  war,  showing  that 
the  North-German  army  alone  amounted 
to  895,000  men,  and  that  France  was  no 
match  for  it,*  and  limiting  his  responsi- 
bility to  mere  questions  of  technical  prep- 
aration and  forethought, —  it  is  manifest 
that  a  terrible  load  weighs  upon  him.  He 
had  voluntarily  assumed  a  position  of  in- 
dividual power,  and  consequently  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility ;  and  his  position  be- 
fore France  and  before  history  is  scarce- 
ly less  grave  than  that  of  his  acting  agent 
at  the  ministry  of  war,  for  he  approved, 
maintained,  and  applied  the  system  which 
brought  about  defeat  and  ruin. 

The  Chamber  may  be  put  third  in  the 
list.  It  was  both  incapable  and  ridicu- 
lous ;  its  habitual  subservience  to  the  em- 
peror on  the  one  hand,  and  its  sudden  as- 
sumption of  independence  on  the  subject 
of  military  organization  on  the  other,  were 
as  comical  as  they  were  lamentable.  It 
understood  nothing  of  the  great  questions 
which  it  presumed  to  touch ;  but,  by  the 
act  of  touching  them,  it  assumed  a  share 
of  the  onus  of  failure. 

And  then  comes  the  nation  at  large,  im- 
pulsive but  mistrustful,  self-confident  but 
credulous,  abandoning  everything  to  its 
rulers,  but  reserving  boundless  faith  in  it- 
self, convinced  that  French  soldiers  could 
not  fail  to  conquer,  but  grumbling  at  the 
cost  of  keeping  them ;  and,  with  all  this, 
adoring  detail  and  routine  —  a  repetition 
on  a  vast  scale  of  the  ministry  of  war  it- 
self. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  in 
the  universal  race  to  ruin,  the  nation  en- 
couraged the  Chamber,  that  the  Chamber 
encouraged  the  emperor,  and  that  the 
emperor  encouraged  his  minister.  It  was 
between  them  all,  by  their  collective  acts, 
that  they  arrived  at  the  result.  The 
blame  of  it  must  lie  upon  them  all. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  entire  people, 


*  An  original  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  found  in  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Writer  of 
this  article ;  it  is  entitled,  "  Une  Mauvaise  JSconomie," 
and  was  printed  at  the  Imprimerie  Imperiale  in  May 
1870. 
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.whatever  maybe  said  now  to  the  contrary, 
entertained  substantially  the  same  views 
before  the  war;  the  immense  majority 
was  convinced  that  France  was  irresisti- 
ble. The  opposition  deputies  went  farther 
than  any  one  in  that  belief ;  for  they  per- 
sistently asserted  in  the  Chamber  that  no 
regular  army  was  required  at  all,  and  that, 
"with  liberty  and  a  National  Guard," 
France  would  be  a  match  for  all  possible 
enemies.  The  government  profited  so 
eagerly  by  every  possible  opportunity  to 
assure  the  nation  of  its  strength,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
sort  of  talking  it  indulged  in.  Mare'chal 
Randon,  then  minister  of  war,  said,  in 
April  1867:  "What!  a  nation  like  France, 
which,  in  a  few  weeks,  can  assemble  600,- 
000  soldiers  round  its  flags,  which  has 
8,000  field-pieces  in  its  arsenals,  1,800,000 
muskets,  and  powder  enough  to  make  war 
for  six  years,  —  that  nation  is  not  always 
ready  to  sustain  by  arms  its  honour  and 
its  right  ?  The  army  is  not  ready  to  com- 
mence a  campaign  when  it  counts  in  its 
ranks  the  veterans  of  Africa,  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  of  Solferino  ?  —  when  it  has  to  lead 
it  these  experienced  generals  and  this 
crowd  of  young  officers,  prepared  by  the 
expeditions  of  Algeria  and  Mexico  to  ex- 
ercise higher  commands  ?  What  army  is 
there  in  Europe  which  possesses  such  ele- 
ments of  experience  and  energy?  Our 
infantry  is  not  yet  entirely  armed  with  the 
needle-gun ;  but  has  the  forward  march  of 
our  voltigeurs  ever  been  stopped,  in  our 
old  wars,  by  the  Tyrolese  sharpshooters, 
armed  with  their  rifled  carbines,  or  by  the 
English  riflemen?  Oh!  then  let  us  recall 
the  military  virtues  of  our  fathers  :  they 
are  worth  more  than  needle-guns  ! " 

And  this  was  proclaimed  by  a  marshal 
of  France  in  the  year  after  Sadowa ! 

On  the  1 8th  of  January  1869,  the  em- 
peror said  to  the  Chambers :  "  Our  im- 
proved armament;  our  arsenals  and  our 
magazines  all  full ;  our  reserves  well  exer- 
cised; the  Garde  Mobile  now  forming; 
.  .  .  our  fortresses  in  perfect  condition,  — 
give  our  power  an  indispensable  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  military  resources  of 
France  are  henceforth  suited  to  her  des- 
tiny in  the  world." 

On  the  20th  of  March  1869,  Marechal 
Niel  said,  in  a  speech  to  the  Corps  Le'gisla- 

"  The  soldiers  of  the  Garde  Mobile  are 
all  inscribed  in  the  control  lists,  and  are 
organized  in  territorial  circumscriptions, 
by  companies  and  battalions.  We  are 
organizing  the  officers.  If  danger  came, 
and  a  rapid  result  were  necessary,  we  are 


in  a  position  to  attain  it.  We  have  an 
excellent  army,  well  instructed,  full  of 
ardour,  perfectly  organized,  and  provided 
with  everything.  ...  I  do  not  know  what 
is  generally  felt  in  France,  but,  for  my 
part,  I  regard  with  much  philosophy  the 
questions  of  war  or  peace  which  are 
being  discussed  around  us,  and,  if  war 
were  necessary,  we  are  perfectly  ready 
for  it." 

And  on  12th  April  of  the  same  year 
he  said :  — 

"  Whether  it  be  peace  or  war  is  abso- 
lutely the  same  to  the  minister  of  war. 
He  is  always  ready.  I  will  not  repeat 
what  I  have  said  several  times  already, 
but  the  army  can  be  put  on  a  war  footing 
in  a  week.  I  have  nothing  but  an  order 
to  give." 

On  the  1 6th  August  1869,  the  Mom- 
teur  published  the  following  note  :  — 

"An  army  of  750,000  men  disposable 
for  war ;  nearly  600,000  men  of  the  Garde 
Mobile;  instruction  everywhere  pushed 
on  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown ;  1,200,- 
000  muskets  manufactured  in  eighteen 
months;  the  fortresses  ready;  an  im- 
mense ?nateriel  prepared  for  every  event- 
tuality,  of  every  kind,  —  in  such  a  situa- 
tion France  stands  confident  in  her  force. 
All  these  vast  results  have  been  attained 
in  two  years  !  " 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  the  em- 
peror, by  his  war-ministers,  and  by  his 
government.  The  nation  believed  every 
word  of  it,  not  so  much  because  the  gov- 
ernment said  it  —  that,  perhaps,  was  rather 
a  reason  for  doubting  —  but  because  those 
wordy  boastings  about  military  power 
were  exactly  what  it  liked  and  wanted; 
because  they  fitted  in  exactly  with  its  tem- 
perament and  its  wishes  ;  because,  in  fact, 
it  would  have  been  indignant  if  such 
speeches  had  not  been  made.  It  impera- 
tively required  declarations  of  this  sort 
from  its  government,  and  its  government 
was  weak  enough  to  give  them. 

Since  1870  a  great  wake-up  has  taken 
place  ;  but  still  France  longs  for  the  same 
official  assurances  that  she  is  great  and 
powerful.  There  is  no  sign  yet  that  the 
old  spirit  has  been  driven  out,  either 
amongst  the  people  or  at  the  ministry  of 
war ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  it  continues  to  ex- 
ist in  both  directions,  in  little-weakened 
strength.  The  events  of  1870  supply  a 
starting-point  from  which  progress  can 
be  measured;  that  progress  has  com- 
menced ;  in  some  respects  it  is  both  real 
and  serious,  in  others  it  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible :  but  though  it  will  be  recognized, 
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after  the  story  which  has  been  told  here, 
that  there  is  room  for  it  all  round,  it  will 
indeed  be  wonderful  if  the  ministry  of 
war  does  really  shake  off  routine.  Few 
people  will  venture  to  indulge  the  dream 
that  such  a  result  .can  ever  be  realized ; 
for  most  of  us  are  convinced  that  Dr. 
Chenu  was  right  when  he  said,  in  his 
famous  book  on  the  mortality  of  the 
French  army,  that  if  an  official  of  the 
ministry  of  war  had  been  present  at  the 
creation,  he  would  have  cried  out  to  the 
Creator,  "  Stop,  stop  !  this  will  not  do  at 
all ;  you  are  disturbing  chaos." 

And  we  English,  have  we  nothing  to 
learn  from  this  woful  story?  Is  it  sure 
that  none  of  its  teachings  apply  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  the  French  ? 


HOW  I  WON  A  WIFE. 

TRANSLATED    FROM    THE    PLATT-DEUTSCH    OF  FRITZ 
REUTER,  BY  M.  S. 

After  the  marriage  'tis  too  late, 
Before  the  wedding  tame  your  mate. 

Meantime  I  had  become  an  old  bach- 
elor. I  had  wandered  about  the  world 
hither  and  thither,  had  often  laid  my  head 
on  a  soft  pillow  and  often  on  a  bundle  of 
straw;  but  as  I  grew  older  the  straw 
didn't  suit  me  so  well  as  at  twenty,  for  one 
who  is  glad  to  eat  turnips  in  childhood 
doesn't  exactly  despise  roast  goose  in 
after  years.  People  said  "  Get  married," 
and  I  said,  "  Consider,"  and  circled 
around  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  like 
a  fox  round  a  goose-pen,  thinking,  "  You 
can  doubtless  get  in  :  you  can  easily  get  in  ! 
But  when  you're  once  there,  can  you  get 
out  again  ?  "  But  then  when  I  thought  of 
the  inn-keeper's  eternal  roast  pork  and 
mutton,  and  that  my  room  looked  like  the 
world  before  the  first  day  of  creation,  and 
that  one  of  my  confounded  old  buttons  was 
always  coming  off,  I  said  "  Get  married," 
and  then  the  stupid  people  said,  "Con- 
sider." So  I  still  remained  between  the 
tree  and  the  bark,  the  years  of  considera- 
tion passed  by,  and  my  head  was  begin- 
ning to  grow  grey,  when  one  day  I  stood 
by  the  stove,  after  lighting  my  pipe,  and 
gazed  at  the  weather. 

The  snow  fell  gently  from  the  sky; 
everything  outside  was  silent,  no  carriage- 
wheels  were  to  be  heard,  only  in  the  dis- 
tance the  ringing  of  sleigh-bells;  and  I 
felt  so  lonely,  for  it  was  the  hallowed 
Christmas-eve.    As  I  stood  gazing  al> 
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sently  through  the  panes,  my  shoemaker 
Linsen  stopped  before  his  door  with  a 
sled  full  of  wood  he  had  gathered  in  the 
city  forest ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  sled  lay 
a  green  fir-tree.  "  Now  just  see  that  ras- 
cal!" said  I.  "He  ought  to  be  making 
me  that  other  pair  of  boots,  and  instead  of 
that  he's  gathering  wood  !  I  won't  let  the 
fellow  work  for  me  any  longer." 

I  was  still  standing  there,  when  sudden- 
ly a  shiver  ran  through  my  limbs,  my  flesh 
crept,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Of  course  ! 
A  cold,  a  bad  cold  !  And  why  not  ?  My 
boots  are  worn  out,  and  Frau  Biitoun 
darns  her  own  stockings  with  the  yarn 
I  gave  her,  while  mine  have  no  feet.  It's 
all  perfectly  natural.  I  still  stood  in  the 
same  place  till  it  grew  dark,  and  when  I 
wanted  to  light  a  lamp  could  find  no 
match,  and  when  I  did  find  one  the  lamp 
wouldn't  burn,  —  Frau  Biitoun  hadn't 
trimmed  the  wick;  and  when  after  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  I  made  it  burn  freely  it 
suddenly  went  out,  —  Frau  Biitoun  had  put 
in  no  oil.  Under  such  circumstances,  it's 
a  fine  thing  to  have  somebody  at  hand  to 
scold  ;  but  I  had  no  one  there,  and  what 
was  I  to  do  ?  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
again. 

The  shoemaker's  over  the  way  was 
brightly  lighted,  and  there  was  a  rapid 
moving  to  and  fro  accompanied  by  merry 
shouts  ;  but  I  could  distinguish  nothing, 
for  the  curtains  were  tightly  drawn.  "  Now 
just  see  that  shoemaker  !  "  said  I.  "  He 
actually  has  curtains ! "  I  had  no  cur- 
tains,—  Frau  Biitoun  didn't  understand 
them ;  she  once  put  some  up  for  me 
which  looked  like  "  nothing  on  the  earth 
or  under  the  earth,"  and  I  tore  them  down 
when  somebody  asked  me  if  I  had  chil- 
dren's shirts  drying  at  my  window.  Of 
course  I  felt  provoked  with  the  shoemaker ; 
the  fellow  hadn't  made  my  boots  and 
wanted  to  live  like  a  lord,  while  I  sat  in  the 
dark  without  curtains  and  a  cold  coming 
on.  I  started  up  and  went  down  into  the 
street,  thinking,  "Just  wait!  I'll  give  the 
fellow  a  good  lesson  !  " 

When  I  entered  the  room,  the  fir-tree 
was  standing  on  the  table  with  lights  burn- 
ing around  it,  and  the  shoemaker's  little 
boys  Carl  and  Christian  were  blowing  a 
fife  and  a  trumpet,  while  the  shouting  and 
screaming  was  done  by  little  Marie,  who 
was  stretching  her  tiny  hands  towards  the 
lights  and  kicking  merrily  in  her  mother's 
lap,  for  she  was  not  yet  able  to  walk. 
The  shoemaker's  wife,  who  had  put  her 
spinning-wheel  aside,  tied  on  a  clean 
apron,  and  donned  her  Sunday  cap  and 
Sunday  face,  was  laughing  at  the  children 
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and  wiping  little  Marie's  mouth,  when  she 
smeared  it  with  gingerbread.  The  shoe- 
maker had  covered  up  his  work-bench, 
put  on  his  slippers,  and  was  now  sitting 
by  the  stove  with  a  long  pipe  and  mug  of 
beer. 

Well,  nobody  could  come  in  here  with 
angry  words.  So  I  only  said,  "  Good 
evening,"  and  pretended  I  merely  wanted 
to  see  what  the  fun  was  about.  Every- 
thing was  then  shown  me ;  the  ginger- 
bread and  the  apples,  the  strings  of  bright- 
coloured  beans,  the  seven  wheat  rolls,  and 
the  one  bit  of  candy  that  hung  on  the  fir- 
tree.  "  Coveted  prizes,"  said  the  shoe- 
maker ;  "  we  have  now  brought  up  three 
children  safely,  except  for  a  blow  from 
the  tail  of  a  hussar's  horse,  which  hurt 
Christian  a  little,  when  his  mother  wasn't 
taking  care  —  yes,  I  mean  you,"  he  add- 
ed, shaking  his  finger  at  the  little  fel- 
low. 

"  I  won't  take  my  work  away  from  him," 
I  said  to  myself,  and  felt  very  happy, 
though  I  had  a  most  violent  headache. 
But  while  Linsen  was  showing  and  ex- 
plaining the  masterpiece  —  it  was  Adam 
and  Eve  before  the  Fall,  beautifully  mod- 
elled in  gingerbread  and  coloured  yellow 
with  eggs  and  saffron  — and  the  two  little 
Linsens,  standing  on  the  right  and  left  of 
our  revered  first  parents,  began  to  toot 
and  blow  the  fife  and  trumpet,  I  felt  exact- 
ly as  if  the  old  wheel-maker  Langklas  was 
boring  with  his  silent  awl — piano,  forte, 
piano,  forte  —  in  my  head,  till  it  buzzed  and 
rattled,  asking  me  meantime  if  that  was 
not  delightful  ?  The  shoemaker  probably 
saw  I  was  ill;  for,  when  his  two  little 
cherubs  had  trumpeted  me  out  of  his  par- 
adise, he  went  across  the  street  with  me, 
wanted  to  light  my  lamp,  and  asked 
whether  I  had  any  matches. 

"  1  have  everything,"  I  answered,  "  but 
only  our  Lord  and  Frau  Biitoun  know 
where  anything  is  to  be  found." 

The  shoemaker  took  off  my  boots  and 
said,  "  Wet  feet !  And  I  haven't  finished 
your  other  pair  of  boots  ! "  helped  me  to 
ted,  and  added,  "  Wait  a  minute,  my  wife 
shall  come  over  and  make  you  some  tea." 
This  was  done,  but  of  what  happened 
during  the  next  fortnight  I  can  tell  very 
little. 

I  lay  in  a  heavy  stupor.  It  seemed  as 
if  my  whole  room  was  full  of  fir-trees  glit- 
tering with  lights,  and  on  each  hung  a 
beautiful  cake  representing  Adam  and  Eve 
and  all  paradise;  and  when  I  stretched 
out  my  hand  for  it  I  held  only  a  worn-out 
boot  and  a  footless  stocking,  while  Carl 
and  Christian,  with  trumpets  blowing  and 


fifes  squealing,  stood  between  me  and 
the  Christmas  gifts,  and  the  thousand 
lights  danced  before  my  eyes,  and  when  I 
called  out,  "  Let  me  alone  !  let  me  alone  ! 
I'll  let  your  father  make  boots  for  me 
again !  "  and  held  out  my  hand  for  the 
beautiful  cake,  the  words  were  shouted 
and  trumpeted  into  my  ears  : 

Make  boots,  make  them,  make  them,  make 

them  ! 

Here's  the  wherewithal  to  make  them  ! 

But  bachelors  like  you,  old  boy, 

Have  naught  to  do  with  Christmas  joy. 

Then  the  old  red  pipkin,  that  stood  at 
the  head  of  my  bed,  began  to  laugh  all 
over  its  broad,  shining  face  ;  and  the  whole 
room  was  filled  with  worn-out  boots, 
which  all  thrust  out  their  tongues,  and 
shoemaker  Linsen  seized  them  one  after 
another,  tied  them  up  in  a  bundle,  and 
hung  them  at  my  window  instead  of  cur- 
tains. At  the  foot  of  my  bed  two  people 
were  perpetually  sawing  wood, —  one  sawed 
fine  wood,  the  other  oak  branches ;  and 
when  the  fine  wood  was  sawed  Frau  Bii- 
toun constantly  danced  her  nightcap  up 
and  clown  before  my  eyes  —  up  and  down, 
up  and  down  ;  and  when  the  oak  timber 
was  sawed  it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  a  large 
red  strawberry  in  a  green  wood,  and  I 
was  not  mistaken,  for  it  was  my  Uncle 
Matthias'  red  nose  peeping  out  over  my 
green  dressing-gown. 

Well,  one  night,  when  the  oak  timber 
was  again  being  vigorously  sawed,  I  felt  as 
if  I  was  coming  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  light,  and  groped  around  me  to  dis- 
cover where  I  was  :  I  was  lying  in  my 
bed,  the  night-lamp  burned  dimly,  and  in 
the  arm-chair  with  the  large  stuffed  back 
lay  my  Uncle  Matthias,  wrapped  to  the 
nose  in  my  green  dressing-gown,  and 
snoring  horribly. 

"  Uncle  Matthias  !  "  I  called. 

At  first  he  did  not  hear,  but  finally 
stirred,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  Uncle  Matthias,"  I  asked,  "  where  is 
Linsen  ? " 

"  Boy,"  said  my  uncle  — he  always  calls 
me  "  boy,"  with  about  as  much  propriety 
as  old  neighbour  Hamann  always  calls  his 
twenty-two-years-old  horse  "that  filly"  — 
"boy,  are  you  beginning  that  all  over 
again  ?  What  have  you  to  do  with  Linsen, 
the  shoemaker?  The  man  does  nothing 
for  you." 

"  Uncle,"  said  I,  as  he  stretched  him- 
self out  again  to  attend  to  the  sawing  busi- 
ness, "  is  it  true,  or  did  I  dream,  that  old 
bachelors  have  nothing  to  do  with  Christ- 
mas-trees ? " 
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"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  "  said  my  Uncle 
Matthias.    "  Lie  still !  " 

u  Have  I  been  very  sick  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  God  knows  you  have,"  said  my  uncle, 
creeping  out  of  the  dressing-gown,  taking 
the  lamp,  and  holding  it  before  my  eyes. 
"  But  really,  really,  I  believe  you'll  pull 
through,  for  you  look  quite  different,"  — 
here  he  patted  me,  —  "  my  little  boy.  Can 
you  really  see  that  I'm  your  Uncle  Mat- 
thias, and  that  this  is  my  nose,  and  not 
a  strawberry  ?  And  will  you  stop  your 
strawberry-picking  now?  Last  night  you 
dashed  your  fist  into  my  face  twice,  when 
I  was  nodding  a  little."  I  promised  to 
behave  better,  for  I  now  had  my  senses 
again. 

And  it  was  even  so  ;  the  sickness  was 
over,  but  my  suffering  now  first  began.  I 
was  so  tired  and  faint  that  I  could  not  stir ; 
and  if  I  turned  my  eyes  Frau  Biitoun 
stood  before  me,  with  the  red-glazed  pip- 
kin in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in  the  other, 
feeding  and  stuffing  me  with  some  kind  of 
gruel  as  thick  as  bookbinder's  paste,  and 
very  much  like  it  in  flavour,  while  she 
said,  "  Eat  it !  eat  it !  If  you  don't  eat, 
you'll  never  get  better."  And  during  all 
this  torment,  the  kind-hearted  old  creature 
had  such  a  pitying  look  as  she  gazed  over 
her  pot  of  paste,  that  I  was  forced  to  swal- 
low it,  willing  or  not. 

Everything  has  an  end,  and  a  sausage 
has  two.  I  got  out  of  the  bed,  and  sat  for 
hours  talking  with  Uncle  Matthias,  and 
discussing  various  subjects.  "  Uncle," 
said  I  one  day,  for  the  dream  of  the  fir-tree 
and  the  old  bachelor  still  lingered  in  my 
head,  "uncle,  we  must  really  both  get 
married." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Do  you 
suppose  when  I  served  as  an  Austrian 
sergeant  in  the  Imperial  army  in  the  year 
'13  I  ought  to  have  founded  a  petty  Hun- 
garian race  ?" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I'm  really  talking 
about  myself.  You  see,  I  think  if  I  had  a 
wife  —  that  is,  an  orderly  wife,  and  a  good, 
and  a  —  a  pretty  little  wife,  and  you  came 
to  live  with  us  " 

"  And  take  care  of  the  children  ?  Much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  my  Uncle  Matthias. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that.  But  I  want  to 
get  married,  for  Frau  Butoun's  nursing  in 
this  last  sickness  " 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  interrupted,  "you 
were  nursed  well  enough.    I  myself  " 

"  I'm  not  talking  about  that"  I  replied, 
"you  did  everything  in  your  power  ;  but  a 
wife  " 

"  Well,  are  you  on  the  track  ?  "  asked 
my  uncle. 


"  I  know  one,"  said  I. 

"  Will  she  have  you  ? " 

"  I  don't  yet  know,"  I  replied. 

"  I  suppose  she's  handsome,"  he  said, 
winking  one  eye  at  me. 

"You  can  see  her  yourself.  Unluckily, 
I  can't  go  with  you.  She  passes  every 
afternoon,  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
through  the  gate  near  the  mill ;  and  you 
can't  mistake  her,  for  she's  the  prettiest 
of  all  who  go  there." 

"  Of  course,"  said  my  uncle. 

"  And  has  a  tassel  on  her  cloak,  and 
leads  a  little  boy  by  the  hand,"  I  added. 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  the  child, 
too  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  cried,  angrily. 
"  It's  her  sister's  child." 
.  "  Heaven  preserve  us  !  "  said  my  uncle. 
"  Don't  get  into  a  rage.  What  do  I  know 
about  it  ?  She  might  be  a  young  widow. 
Well,  I'll  take  a  look  at  her  !  "  So  saying, 
he  left  the  room. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
came  in  again,  lighted  his  pipe,  sat  down, 
and  said  nothing  at  all.  This  naturally 
vexed  me,  and  I  also  kept  silence.  We 
both  smoked  like  chimneys.  But  I  was 
too  curious  ;  so  I  rose,  and,  standing  where 
he  could  not  peer  into  my  face,  asked, 
"  Have  you  been  to  the  gate  ?  " 

"  That  I  have,"  he  replied. 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  he. 

"  Did  you  see  her?" 

"  I've  seen  her  —  and  talked  with  her." 

"  The  deuce  you  have  !  "  said  I,  turning. 
"What  did  you  have  to  say  to  her?  I 
haven't  spoken  to  her  myself  yet." 

"  That's  just  it,"  said  he.  "  One  of  us 
must  make  a  beginning,  and  I  suppose  I 
can  speak  to  my  nephew's  betrothed." 

"  We  haven't  got  so  far  as  that  yet." 

"  But  what  is  not,  may  be,"  said  he, 
leaning  back  in  the  old  leather  arm-chair, 
and  stretching  out  his  legs.  "  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it,"  he  continued.  "  As  I  was 
walking  along  the  street,  she  came  behind 
me  ;  and  I  prepared  to  take  a  good  look  at 
her,  for  she  led  a  little  boy  by  the  hand.  I 
couldn't  see  the  tassel,  because  it  hung  on 
her  back." 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  I  suppose  you 
looked  very  hard  at  her." 

"  When  I  want  to  see  anything,  I  open 
my  eyes,"  said  my  uncle,  "  and  I  did  so, 
and  she  cast  hers  down  with  a  look  as  if 
she  were  drawing  her  bed-curtains  together 
at  night ;  and  when  she  had  passed  by  I 
saw  the  tassel  too." 

"You  doubtless  stared  at  her  finely, 
said  I. 
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"  That  I  did,  but  it's  none  of  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  Did  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  She  has  several  qualities 
that  please  me.  In  the  first  place  she 
hasn't  much  wound  around  her  head,  and 
secondly  she  doesn't  sweep  up  the  street 
with  her  clothes  ;  and  these  are  two  virtues, 
my  son,  which  are  of  more  importance 
than  is  generally  supposed  :  for  women 
who  have  so  much  on  their  heads  usually 
have  very  little  in  them,  and  those  who 
wear  long  dresses  all  have  crooked  legs, 
or,  which  is  still  worse,  their  shoes  are 
shabby.  My  son,  in  choosing  women  and 
horses,  you  must  always  look  first  at  the 
legs  ;  if  the  gait  is  graceful  the  legs  are 
all  right,  and  if  the  shoes  are  neat  you  can 
depend  upon  industry,  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness." 

"  So  you  think  "  —  I  asked. 

"  I  think  nothing  at  all,"  he  interrupted. 
"  Let  me  first  tell  what  has  happened. 
As  she  walked  before  me  towards  the  mill, 
and  I  followed  her,  I  could  not  help  saying 
to  myself,  '  Really  !  you  are  a  pretty  girl ! 
Very  likely  your  head  may  be  a  little 
turned,  but  that  will  do  no  harm ;  that's 
natural  for  a  woman,  but,'  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  how  does  she  talk  ?  That's  the 
main  thing  !  You  must  begin  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.'  So,  when  she  came  back 
again,  I  stood  with  my  back  against  a  tree 
and  pretended  to  be  filling  my  pipe ;  and 
when  she  was  only  a  few  paces  from  me 
I  took  my  tinder-box  from  my  pocket,  and 
seized  the  opportunity  to  pull  out  a  little 
money  with  it  —  do  you  see,  my  boy  ? 
all  done  intentionally  —  so  that  the  two- 
groschen  pieces  rattled  on  the  frozen  path. 
I  stooped  slowly  down,  as  if  it  were  very 
hard  for  me  to  collect  them,  and  when  she 
saw  it  she  instantly  told  the  little  boy  to 
help  me  pick  them  up,  and  gathered  some 
herself.  I  thanked  her,  and  we  entered 
into  conversation  and  walked  back  together 
to  the  gate." 

"  What  did  you  talk  about  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  any  consequence.  I 
said  I  was  your  uncle,  and  asked  if  she 
did  not  know  you  —  you  were  always  walk- 
ing up  and  down  here.  She  said  she  had 
not  that  pleasure  ;  '  pleasure,'  she  called 
it.  Then  I  asked  if  she  had  not  seen  a 
young  man  with  a  yellow-grey  skin,  a  yel- 
low-grey overcoat,  yellow-grey  trousers, 
and  yellow-grey  hair ?  No,  she  said;  but 
she  had  seen  an  elderly  gentleman  in  such 
clothes.  '  Well,'  I  replied,  '  the  elderly 
gentleman  was  the  young  man  of  whom  I 
spoke  :  that  was  you.'  Then  the  little  boy 
cried  out, '  Aunt,  that's  the  gentleman  you 


always  say  looks  like  a  wheat  roll  dipped 
in  coffee.'  Then  she  blushed  scarlet,  and 
I  could  not  help  laughing,  and  said,  '  Yes, 
that  was  you.'  " 

I  too  blushed  scarlet,  for  I  was  very  an- 
gry, and  said  to  my  uncle,  "  If  you  had 
nothing  to  do  except  to  make  your  nephew 
ridiculous  in  other  people's  eyes,  you 
would  have  done  better  to  stay  at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  had,"  said  he,  "  but  I  wanted 
something  more  —  I  wanted  to  find  out 
whether  she  would  marry  you." 

"Good  heavens!"  I  exclaimed;  "you 
didn't  ask  her  ?  " 

"  Boy,"  said  my  uncle,  smoking  furi- 
ously, "  when  I  take  a  thing  in  hand  I  do 
it  thoroughly,  but  delicately.  So  I  asked 
her  whether  she  knew  what  you  were. 
'  No,'  she  said,  '  perhaps  you  were  a  doc- 
tor.' 'Heaven  forbid!'  said  I,  'how 
should  he  be  one  ?  '  'A  lawyer  ? '  '  Nor 
that  either.'  Well,  this  and  that  ?  And 
she  guessed  from  counsellor  to  barber ; 
but  I  always  shook  my  head,  and  at  last 
said  she  hadn't  guessed  yet  —  '  He  is 
nothing  at  all ! '  This  surprised  her  a 
little,  and  she  said  you  were  probably  liv- 
ing on  your  money.  '  Yes,'  I  replied, 1  she 
was  right  in  one  respect ;  you  had  always 
shown  most  inclination  for  that  kind  of 
business  from  your  childhood,  but  that  you 
had  obtained  a  situation  I  could  not  ex- 
actly say.  You  were  now  thinking  of 
something  else.'  1  What  was  that  ?  '  she 
asked.  '  Of  marriage,'  I  said,  and  asked 
what  she  thought  of  it.  But  first  I 
said  to  myself,  '  If  she  turns  pale  at  this 
question,  she  does  not  like  him ;  if  she 
blushes,  she'll  marry  him.'  She  grew 
scarlet,  stooped  down  and  tied  the  little 
boy's  hat,  and  when  she  rose  looked  at  me 
from  head  to  foot,  made  a  sort  of  curtsy, 
and  away  she  went.  So  I  lost  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  a  question  I  wanted  to  put  on 
my  own  account." 

"  That  would  doubtless  have  been  a  fine 
question,  too,"  I  said,  biting  off  the  end  of 
my  pipe  in  my  rage. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  my  uncle;  "  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  her  whether  she  can  cook 
fish  well,"  and  the  old  fellow  looked  as 
grave  and  important  as  if  my  marriage 
concerned  him  more  than  myself. 

A  few  days  after,  when  I  could  walk  a 
little,  I  did  not  go  near  the  mill,  for  I  felt 
ashamed  to  see  her.  "  I'll  ride  up  to  the 
lake  for  a  little  while,"  I  thought,  "  and  look 
on  at  the  skating  and  sleighing."  I  did  so ; 
and,  as  I  approached  the  building  where 
beer,  brandy,  and  punch  were  bought, 
I  walked  about  a  short  time,  and  there  was 
my   Uncle   Matthias   putting  an  eight- 
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groschen  piece  on  the  counter,  and  asking 
for  four  groschens'  worth  of  cakes  and 
a  four-groschen  glass  of  punch.  This 
amazed  me,  for  he  preferred  rum  to  punch, 
and  never  tasted  cake.  "  Why,  what  does 
this  mean?"  I  thought;  "he  is  probably 
going  to  treat  some  children."  But,  no  ! 
Without  perceiving  me,  he  went  with  his 
pile  of  cakes  and  glass  of  punch  to  a  sleigh 
in  which  sat  a  lady  with  a  grey  veil,  bent 
his  body  forward  as  if  he  wanted  to  sprain 
his  back,  and  slipped  about  on  the  ice  so 
comically  that  I  thought  the  old  man 
would  lose  his  balance,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  springing  forward  to  seize  him  by 
the  arm  :  just  at  that  moment  the  lady 
threw  back  her  veil,  and  what  did  I  see  ? 
My  dear  sweetheart,  the  light  of  my  eyes  ! 
I  felt  as  if  some  one  had  slapped  me  in 
the  face. 

"  The  deuce  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  the  old 
fellow  is  spoiling  the  whole  courtship," 
and  went  home  furiously  angry. 

I  sat  in  the  dark,  fretting  internally, 
when  the  door  opened  and  my  uncle  came 
in.  "  Good  evening,"  said  he.  "  Why  are 
you  sitting  here  in  the  dark?  Light  a 
lamp." 

This  is  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  ever 
failed  to  say  good-day  to  my  mother's 
brother;  but  I  rose  and  lighted  a  lamp, 
looking  like  a  salt  herring  that  had  lain  a 
fortnight  in  vinegar. 

"  What  ails  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  I  answered  curtly,  but 
thought,  "  He  is  my  mother's  brother," 
and  added,  "  I  don't  feel  well." 

"  I  do,"  said  he,  looking  as  jolly  as  an 
old  donkey  which  has  been  standing  in  his 
stall  a  fortnight  eating  oats.  "  I've  been 
talking  with  her  again,"  he  added. 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  replied. 

"  What  am  I  to  understand  by  that  ?  " 
he  asked,  with  a  very  solemn  face. 

"  I've  done  with  the  dream,"  said  I. 

"You  don't  want  to  marry  her?"  he 
asked,  putting  both  arms  on  the  back  of 
the  arm-chair,  and  looking  me  sharply  in 
the  face.  "  I've  managed  the  matter  so 
delicately —  so  delicately  that  a  dog  might 
howl  if  nothing  came  of  it  —  and  now  you 
won't  marry  her  !  " 

"  No,  uncle,  I  won't.  Do  you  suppose 
I'll  let  you  take  the  cream,  and  be  satisfied 
with  the  sour  milk  ?  For  in  this  they  all 
agree  —  see  here!  Amalie  Schoppe,  nSe 
Weise,  and  Elise  von  Hohenhausen,  nie 
von  Ochs,  and  all  the  rest  who  have  writ- 
ten about  this  relation  —  the  fairest  part 
of  marriage  is  the  intercourse  of  betrothed 
lovers ;  and  this  you  are  monopolizing 
yourself,  and  I  must  look  on  and  see  you 


treat  my  betrothed  to  punch  and  cakes." 
My  uncle  took  the  books,  tossed  them  on 
the  sofa,  planted  himself  in  front  of  me, 
and  said,  — 

"  I  ask  you  for  the  last  time,  will  you 
marry  the  girl  or  not  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I. 

"Well,"  he  replied,  gazing  steadily  at 
me  with  a  very  grave  face,  as  if  he  had 
just  made  his  will  and  was  going  to  sign 
it,  "  well,  the  girl  shall  come  to  no  harm 
through  me,  for  I'll  marry  her  myself!" 
and  with  these  words  stalked  proudly  out 
of  the  room. 

This  was  a  pretty  piece  of  business. 
At  first  I  stood  bewildered,  then  threw 
myself  on  the  sofa  and  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh.  My  uncle,  who  was  at  least  twenty 
years  older  than  I,  would  marry,  while  I 
at  my  age  had  not  courage !  I  tried  to 
laugh  again,  but  did  not  succeed  very  well, 
for  my  heart  was  not  untroubled;  and 
though  I  made  my  face  broad  enough  the 
laugh  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  when  I 
caught,  in  the  looking-glass,  a  glimpse  of 
myself  with  the  stupidest  expression  in 
the  world,  I  started  up,  paced  up  and  down 
the  room  with  long  strides,  raged  against 
myself,  struck  the  table  with  my  fist,  and 
said,  "  He'll  do  it  —  he's  capable  of  it !  " 

When  Frau  Butoun  came,  she  of  course 
gave  me  many  occasions  for  scolding;  and 
when  I  had  put  things  to  rights  I  went  to 
the  club,  and  played  ombre,  constantly  say- 
ing to  myself,  "  You  can't  allow  that,"  and 
lost,  and  then  murmured,  "  Y ou  would  not 
let  that  heart  be  bought !  "  and  was  beaten. 
I  went  sulkily  home,  threw  myself  down 
and  tried  to  sleep,  but  could  not.  I  raged 
against  myself  all  night,  for  I  could  not 
give  up  that  sweet  child  —  she  had  done 
me  no  wrong  —  and  was  I  never,  in  all  my 
life,  to  adorn  a  fir-tree  on  Christmas  eve  ? 
If  I  said  to  myself,  "  Why  not  ?  "  all  my 
scruples  darted  through  my  brain  like  a 
swarm  of  bumble-bees ;  and  before  my 
eyes  appeared  a  huge  interrogation-point, 
which,  if  I  interpreted,  it,  always  said, 
"  But  will  she  marry  you  ?  " 

Well,  that  no  one  can  answer  better 
than  she  herself — that  I  perceived;  and 
when  the  grey  winter  morning  shone  into 
my  cold  room  and  chilled  me  to  the  bones, 
as  I  made  my  coffee,  I  murmured,  "  Now 
I  have  decided.  What  must  be,  must  be," 
and  said  to  Frau  Butoun,  "  Frau  Butoun, 
go  to  Bohnsacken's  shop,  and  buy  me  a 
pair  of  the  nice  yellow  gloves  young  law- 
yers always  wear,  when  they  are  on  some 
important  business.  They  must  be  very 
yellow." 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  put  on  my  black 
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frock-coat,  black  pants,  shining  boots,  and 
new  yellow  gloves,  placed  my  hat  above 
the  whole,  went  to  the  looking-glass,  and 
said  with  good  reason,  "  Is  it  possible  — 
I  shouldn't  have  known  myself  !  "  Then  I 
glanced  around  the  room,  and  added, 
"Things  won't  probably  remain  in  this 
state  long."  I  looked  at  my  old  slippers, 
which  stood  before  the  bed,  saying, 
"  You'll  be  astonished  if  all  goes  well, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  a  pair  of  pretty  little 
shoes  come  to  visit  you." 

I  walked  down  the  street,  reached  my 
Uncle  Matthias's  door,  and  thought,  "  One 
should  be  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  be- 
fore he  takes  such  a  step  ;  "  for  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  going  to  execution.  So  I  knocked 
and  went  in. 

Well,  I've  seen  a  great  many  things  in 
this  world  ;  I  once  saw  a  fellow  eat  fire  ; 
I  once  saw  a  man  eat  tow  and  draw  a 
beautiful  silk  ribbon  out  of  his  mouth  ; 
but  never  was  I  so  astonished  as  at  the 
moment  I  beheld  my  Uncle  Matthias  that 
morning. 

There  he  stood  in  his  room  in  the  self- 
same costume  as  I,  only  that  his  black 
coat  was  a  green  hunting-shirt,  and  his 
yellow  gloves  were  of  buckskin,  while 
mine  were  kid,  and  his  white  moustache 
hung  over  his  mouth  like  a  pair  of  icicles, 
and  mine  twisted  upward,  and  was  all  sorts 
of  colours. 

"  Uncle !  "  I  cried,  as  I  came  in,  and 
my  hat  rolled  off  on  the  floor  in  my  amaze- 
ment. 

"  What  do  you  want,  my  boy  ?  "  he  re- 
plied. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  I  shouted. 

"  I  want  what  you  donH"  he  replied. 

"  But  I  do  want  it.  And,"  I  added,  "  I 
only  came  here  in  this  dress,  to  tell  you 
that  I  was  too  hasty,  and  ask  you  to  be 
my  dear  old  uncle  again." 

"Is  that  what  you  want?  "  he  said,  sit- 
ting down  in  his  arm-chair,  and  looking 
me  steadily  in  the  face.  "  Well,  then,  I'll 
tell  you  that  I  was  going  to  your  house  in 
this  dress  to  give  you  a  little  fright.  I 
learned  while  I  was  a  soldier  that  a  little 
fright  does  men  good,  for  then  shame 
comes  in.  And,  my  boy,"  he  said,  rising, 
and  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  "  I  won't 
stand  in  your  way,  and  make  a  wrinkle  on 
the  white  sheet  of  your  happiness,  for  the 
little  girl  is  born  for  you,  and  she  is  a  good 
girl."  With  these  words  he  gave  my  arm 
such  a  pinch  with  his  huge  old  fist  that  I 
thought,  "  If  she  is  like  that,  she  is  more 
than  good." 

My  uncle  now  brought  out  a  glass  of 
his  old  port  wine,  saying,  "  Here,  my  boy, 


take  something  to  strengthen  you  first. 
Where  are  you  going  to  begin  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  I,  "if  I  only  knew." 

"  Put  your  leg  on  the  chair,"  said  he. 

"  Why?"  I  asked. 

"  Nothing,"  he  replied,  unbuttoning  the 
straps  of  my  pants,  "  only  you  must  begin 
by  falling  on  your  knees,  and  these  might 
be  in  your  way." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  you  commence  well." 

"  What  is  proper,  must  be  done,"  said 
he.  "  I  never  went  through  the  affair  my- 
self, but  I've  always  seen  it  in  pictures. 
What  do  you  say  ?  Stop  !  I'll  help  you  !  " 
and  with  these  words  he  hastily  pulled  out 
his  chest  of  drawers  and  rummaged  in 
the  one  that  contained  his  most  sacred 
treasures.  Yes,  he  appeared  with  his 
book  of  genealogy.  This  was  rarely 
touched,  and,  when  he  did  move  it,  only  in 
the  evening  when  everything  was  still. 
Then  he  first  put  on  clean  linen  and  his 
best  clothes,  placed  two  lamps  on  the 
table,  one  on  each  side,  pondered  over 
every  page,  read  all  the  verses,  and 
marked  the  death  -  record  with  black 
crosses.  The  following  morning  he  was 
always  very  melancholy ;  and  the  last  time 
he  had  looked  at  it  he  came  to  me  the 
next  morning,  and  said,  "  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  one  alive  still,  Christian 
Bunger,  the  son  of  old  Bunger,  the  tailor, 
who  used  to  live  next  door  to  my  parents. 
If  God  spares  my  life,  I'll  visit  him  this 
summer." 

"  Here  !  "  said  he,  when  he  had  taken 
out  the  book  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  "  sit 
down  here  and  look  out  a  verse  and  learn 
it  by  heart.  There  are  some  which  pray 
to  our  Lord  in  heaven,  —  no  doubt  you  can 
also  find  one  for  the  best  girl  on  earth." 

"  Uncle,"  said  I,  taking  the  book  and 
turning  the  leaves,  "  I  know  what  to  do  : 
I  will  say  what  my  heart  dictates,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  my  heart  to-day." 

"  That's  well,  my  boy,"  replied  my  un- 
cle, "  nay,  perhaps,  still  better.  Stop  !  " 
he  added,  as  I  was  turning  to  leave  the 
room,  "  the  white  string  on  your  shirt  is 
hanging  half  a  yard  down  your  back,"  and 
he  fastened  it  under  the  collar.  J*  There, 
now,  go  in  God's  name." 

I  went;  but  as  I  left  the  house  I  heard 
a  noise  over  me,  and  when  I  looked  up 
there  was  Uncle  Matthias  stretching  him- 
self half  out  of  the  window,  nodding  and 
winking  at  me,  and  whenever  I  looked 
back  on  my  way  down  the  long  street  he 
nodded,  and  waved  his  red  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, till  I  was  afraid  people  might 
guess  what  secret  we  had  between  us. 

I  might  tell  a  tale,  but  shall  avoid  doing 
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so.  Such  affairs  don't  go  as  smoothly  in 
real  life  as  in  novels.  Ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  make  the  most  absurd 
blunders  on  this  occasion ;  and,  even  if  the 
whole  hundred  return  as  the  happiest  be- 
trothed bridegrooms,  the  ninety  and  nine 
would  still  say  to  themselves,  "  God  grant 
that  we  may  never  be  in  that  fix  again, 
but,  if  we  do  undertake  the  business,  we'll 
manage  more  cleverly."  God  grant  that 
I  may  never  be  in  the  position  again  ! 

At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  I  came 
back,  the  happiest  of  men,  and  probably 
looked  so ;  and,  as  in  my  lonely  bache- 
lor life  I  had  acquired  the  foolish  habit  of 
talking  to  myself,  I  cannot,  on  calm  re- 
flection, blame  people  for  moving  out  of 
my  way  as  I  came  down  the  street,  and 
looking  somewhat  sharply  at  me.  When 
about  three  rods  from  my  uncle's  house, 
he  rushed  forward  to  meet  me,  threw  his 
arms  around  my  neck  —  he  had  been 
standing  outside  the  door  the  whole  hour 
and  a  half,  watching  for  me  —  and  cried, 
"  Hold  your  tongue  !  hold  your  tongue  !  I 
know  all,  and  when  will  the  wedding  be  ?  " 

I  silenced  him,  saying,  "  Hush  !  At  least 
wait  until  we  are  out  of  the  street,"  took 
him  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  home 
with  me ;  but  when  we  came  in,  though 
Frau  Biitoun  was  setting  the  table  for 
dinner,  he  could  control  himself  no  longer, 
but  poured  out  his  whole  heart,  and,  when 
the  woman  stared  at  him,  pointed  over  his 
shoulder  at  me,  saying,  "  Look  there, 
Frau  Biitoun,  there  he  stands  —  my  sis- 
ter's son.  He's  a  betrothed  bridegroom." 
And  when  Frau  Biitoun  congratulated  me, 
and  wished  to  know  who  the  fortunate 
lady  was,  I  had  to  hush  him  again ;  and 
when  she  had  gone  he  talked  and  looked 
at  me  very  indignantly.  I  was  a  hypo- 
crite, a  very  obstinate  fellow,  and  I  had  a 
black  heart  if  I  could  conceal  such  happi- 
ness so  long. 

I  was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  tell  him 
the  whole  story,  after  which  he  became  a 
little  more  friendly,  nodded,  and  said,  "  Ex- 
cellent ;  "  then  shook  his  head,  remarking, 
"That  was  not  exactly  to  his  mind?' 
When  I  had  told  the  whole,  he  rose  with 
a  face  like  the  sky  in  haying-time,  when  it 
is  uncertain  whether  to  rain  or  let  the  sun 
shine ;  he  shook  his  head  and  nodded, 
nodded  and  shook  his  head,  and  at  last 
said,  "  For  his  part,  he  would  have  done 
better;"  and  then  asked  at  which  verse 
of  this  chapter  I  had  gone  down  on  my 
knees.  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I 
had  not  come  to  that  at  all.  Uncle  Mat- 
thias took  his  hat,  saying,  "Well,  then,  I 
wish  you  a  good  appetite.    Hold  fast  to 


what  you  have,  the  wolf  will  eat  what 
comes  after.  You  crowed  too  soon ;  the 
affair  is  still  a  long  way  from  being  set- 
tled ;  kneeling  is  a  part  of  every  betrothal, 
and  the  agreement  is  good  for  nothing  if 
it  isn't  sealed  on  both  knees.  I  shouldn't 
be  in  the  least  surprised  if  the  engage- 
ment was  off  to-morrow.  Another  time 
take  my  advice  !  "  With  these  words  he 
left  the  room. 

Nevertheless,  wonderfully  happy  days 
now  dawned  for  me,  —  wonderfully  happy 
days.  Once  more  I  might  find  much  to 
tell,  but  will  refrain.  The  greatest  joys 
and  deepest  sorrows  must  not  be  public 
to  every  one  ;  and,  although  I  am  ready 
to  believe  that  all  who  read  these  lines 
are  well-bred,  worthy  people,  some  Hans 
Ouast  might  slip  in  among  them  and 
make  jokes  at  my  expense,  and  that  would 
be  extremely  unpleasant  to  me. 

But  every  good  honey-cake  needs  a 
small  sprinlding  of  pepper,  and  I,  too, 
did  not  fail  to  receive  it.  In  the  first 
place,  my  Uncle  Matthias  scattered  a  few 
grains ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  affair 
was  likely  to  last,  and  had  himself  paid  a 
friendly  visit  to  my  betrothed,  and  ascer- 
tained her  skill  in  cooking  fried  fish  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  dropped  his  spice  and 
dipped  deep  into  his  honey-pot  —  too 
deep,  I  said,  for  he  described  my  happi- 
ness to  everybody  who  would  listen  to  him 
in  such  glowing  terms,  that  so  many  flies 
were  soon  buzzing  in  my  honey-moon  that 
I  did  not  know  where  to  hide  myself,  and 
as  many  comical  stories  were  in  circulation 
concerning  me  as  if  I  had  become  not  only  a 
bridegroom,  but  a  butt  for  everybody's 
amusement.  I  was  the  object  of  jests 
whenever  I  appeared.  At  every  fifth  step 
in  the  street  some  fool  grinned  at  me,  and 
if  I  asked  what  there  was  to  laugh  at  all 
said,  as  if  they  had  made  some  agree- 
ment, "  Oh  !  nothing,  nothing  !  "  If  I 
went  to  my  old  club  in  the  evening  —  for 
that  I  had  instantly  announced  my  inten- 
tion of  doing,  I  wouldn't  have  given  it  up 
under  any  circumstances,  in  the  first  place 
because  it  was,  so  to  speak,  the  home  of 
my  mind,  and  secondly  because  I  thought 
it  conducive  to  my  culture  —  well,  when  I 
went  there,  there  was  a  whispering  and 
hushing  and  nudging;  stories  were  told 
of  what  such  a  person  had  said  before 
marriage,  and  what  he  had  said  after  mar- 
riage, and  what  the  shepherd  had  said  to 
his  dog ;  and  if  I  grew  angry  and  asked 
what  they  meant,  and  how  the  point  con- 
cerned me,  all  said,  "  Heaven  forbid ! 
We  mean  nothing."  If  for  these  reasons 
I  did  not  go  to  the  club  in  the  evening, 
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Frau  Biitoun  opened  her  little  pepper-mill, 
and  scattered  the  fine  dust  in  my  nose  and 
eyes.  Should  this  thing  be  so  ?  or  should 
it  be  so  ?  She  didn't  know  where  I  wanted 
this  now.  She  was  an  old  woman,  and 
had  taken  care  of  a  great  many  gentlemen 
in  her  lifetime,  but  none  who  were  be- 
trothed. I  must  have  patience  with  her, 
for  things  would  soon  be  very  different. 
And  as  for  removing  all  this  stuff  she 
thought  I  was  perfectly  right,  it  was  not 
good  enough  for  my  betrothed  bride,  who, 
she  had  heard,  had  been  reared  like  a 
princess  and  never  dipped  her  fingers  in 
cold  water ;  but  her  eyes  were  too  old  to 
see  every  spot  on  the  coat.  And  if  my 
betrothed  wanted  to  visit  me  soon  she 
might  do  so  ;  for  her  part  she  had  no  objec- 
tions, and  if  the  linen  and  the  floor  and 
the  bureau-cover  didn't  suit  her,  or  the 
little  cupboard  she  had  put  in  one  corner 
of  my  room  for  her  convenience,  she 
wasn't  going  to  wear  herself  out.  And  if 
I  wanted  a  fire  in  the  evening  I  might 
say  so  —  she  didn't  know.  I  always  used 
to  go  to  the  club,  why  didn't  I  now?"  And 
then  she  sat  down  before  the  stove,  and 
puffed,  and  puffed,  and  the  coals  glowed 
on  her  fat  red  cheeks,  so  that  I  could  not 
look  at  her  without  thinking,  "  God  forgive 
me  for  my  heavy  sins  !  I  know  very  well 
that  this  is  my  Frau  Biitoun,  and  a  Chris- 
tian widow  —  why  must  I  always  think  of 
the  distinguished  people  who  dwell  in  a 
place  that  is  said  to  be  very  hot  ?  And 
when  she  blows  the  fire  why  do  I  always 
think  that  possibly  in  that  place  somebody 
is  sitting,  blowing  coals  to  warm  up  my 
beautiful  married  happiness  a  little." 

From  this  any  one  may  suppose  that 
my  scruples  were  not  all  thrown  out  of 
the  window ;  and  they  became  still  worse 
as  I  walked  down  the  street  one  afternoon 
on  my  way  from  a  visit  to  my  betrothed 
bride.' 

As  I  walked  along  the  street  on  this 
day,  I  heard  a  loud  noise  in  the  distance, 
the  people  looked  out  of  the  windows,  and 
before  one  of  the  doors  a  little  group  had 
assembled.  Just  as  I  was  passing  the 
door,  the  furrier  Obst  shot  out  of  his 
shop  and  landed  in  the  gutter.  "  Good 
heavens !  "  said  his  neighbour  Graiin, 
"  what  are  you  doing  there  ? " 

"  Oh  !  that's  easy  to  tell,"  said  the  fur- 
rier, "  my  womenkind  pitched  me  out." 

"  But  why  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  furrier,  rising; 
"  my  wife  wants  what  /  want,  and  /  don't 
want  this." 

As  this  story  gave  me  no  information, 
I  walked  on,  thinking,  "  It's  some  foolish 


proverb.  What  does  the  fellow  mean? 
'  My  wife  wants  what  /  want,  and  /  don't 
want  this.'  You  must  ask  Uncle  Mat- 
thias about  it." 

So  I  went  to  his  house,  related  the  inci- 
dent, repeated  the  words,  and  asked,  "  Un- 
cle, what  does  the  fellow  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  Why  ? "  said  he,  walking  thoughtfully 
up  and  down  the  room,  "  and  the  fellow 
was  thrown  out  by  his  womenkind,  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "he  said  so  himself." 
"  And  he  was  sitting  in  the  gutter  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  said  my  uncle,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' reflection,  "  then  this  was  probably 
his  meaning,  for  his  wife  threw  him  out, 
and  that  would  agree  with  this  proverb, 
for  it  runs,  '  My  wife  wants  to  be  master 
in  the  house,  and  I  want  to  be  master  too ; 
and  my  wife  wants  her  way,  and  I  won't 
consent'  But,"  he  added,  "if  she  was  in 
the  house  and  he  sitting  outside  in  the 
gutter,  she  was  doubtless  master." 

I  don't  know  why  this  conversation 
made  me  feel  so  troubled  and  anxious.  I 
had  never  looked  at  my  design  from  this 
point.  "  Uncle,"  said  I,  "  you  know  me, 
and  know  her  too.  Which  of  us  do  you 
think  will  be  master  in  the  house  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  she  doesn't  seem  to 
me  at  all  as  if  she  would  like  to  sit  outside 
the  house  in  the  gutter.  I  believe  she 
would  rather  remain  indoors." 

"  The  devil !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  !  she  probably  wouldn't  make  it  so 
bad  as  that,"  said  Uncle  Matthias ;  "  she 
would  doubtless  exert  a  gentle,  feminine 
rule,  as  people  call  it,  over  you,  —  you 
would  be  somewhat  tightly  tied  to  her 
apron-string." 

"  I'm  not  afraid  of  that,"  said  I ;  "after 
the  marriage  I'd  soon  get  her  out  of  the 
habit  of  having  the  first  bushel  of  rye." 

"  Don't  rely  upon  that,"  said  my  uncle. 
"  You  know  the  proverb : 

Before  the  wedding  tame  your  mate, 
After  the  wedding  'tis  too  late." 

"No,"  I  replied,  "that's  something 
new,"  and  looked  as  if  my  uncle  had  told 
me  I  had  been  made  pope. 

"  Well,  then,  sit  down,"  said  he,  "  and 
I'll  tell  you  a  story." 

"Go  on,"  I  replied,  "but  don't  try  to 
give  it  a  useful  moral.  I'm  too  old  for 
that." 

"Don't  worry,"  said  he,  "your  dear 
wife  will  apply  the  moral,  if  you  don't  fol- 
low my  advice." 

I  sat  down  in  my  uncle's  room,  and  he 
began  the  story. 
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"  In  Rumpelmannshagen,  where  I  spent 
the  first  years  of  my  apprenticeship,  lived 
two  fine  young  fellows,  one  named  Wolf, 
who  was  a  blacksmith  in  the  village,  and 
the  other  named  Kiwitt,  who  was  a  mil- 
ler. The  smith  was  smart  and  knew  what 
he  was  doing,  the  miller  was  stupid,  but 
had  money.  Well,  in  due  time  a  rumour 
ran  through  the  village :  1  Gossips,  have 
you  all  heard  ?  The  smith  and  the  miller 
are  courting  the  magistrate's  Sophie  and 
Marie,  and  they  say  the  weddings  will 
come  off  at  Martinmas.'  And  it  proved 
true.  They  were  both  married  at  Martin- 
mas, and  the  old  father  gave  a  splendid 
wedding,  and  we  young  people  were  in- 
vited ;  and  I  remember  to  this  day  what 
jolly  times  we  had,  for  towards  morning 
Ludwig  Brookmann  turned  a  mug  of  beer 
over  my  head,  and  when  I  was  angry 
said,  '  One  ought  surely  to  take  a  joke.' 
After  the  wedding  everything  went  smooth- 
ly for  a  time,  but  ere  long  there  was  a 
whisper  in  the  village  :  '  Gossips,  have  you 
all  heard  the  news?  The  miller's  wife 
beats  her  husband.'  And  this  was  true. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  the  miller  came  to 
the  smith,  who  was  sitting  in  the  inn  play- 
ing solitaire.  '  Well,'  said  the  former,  '  I 
know  what  has  happened  to  you  to-day.' 

"  '  How  so  ? '  asked  the  smith,  rising  and 
going  out  with  his  brother-in-law. 

" '  Why,'  said  the  miller,  <  don't  try  to 
humbug  me  !  we  have  both  gone  into  fine 
service.' 

" 1  If  you  mean  my  wife,'  said  the  smith, 
'  I  must  tell  you  I  have  gone  into  excellent 
service.' 

"'Yes,'  said  the  miller,  'when  she 
isn't  in  the  house.' 

** '  Come  with  me,'  replied  the  smith.  '  I 
killed  a  hog  yesterday,  and  you  know  my 
wife  is  very  fond  of  black  sausage.  I'll 
give  you  a  proof  of  it.' 

"  They  went  to  the  smith's  house,  and 
standing  before  the  door  the  latter  called, 
<  Sophie ! ' 

"His  wife  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  asked,  '  What  is  it  ? ' 

" '  Sophie,'  said  the  smith, '  take  the  dish 
of  black  sausage  and  throw  it  out  into  the 
street.' 

"'What?'  cried  his  wife. 

" '  Throw  the  dish  of  black  sausage  into 
the  street.' 

" '  Directly,'  said  Sophie,  and  the  dish 
whirled  through  the  door  as  the  furrier  did 
this  morning. 

"  '  That's  .right,'  said  the  smith.  '  And 
now,  Sophie,  throw  out  the  pot  with  the 
rest  of  the  black  sausage,  too.'  This  was 
all  flone,  and  the  smith  said,  '  Very  well, 


Sophie.  Don't  get  tired,  if  I  come  home 
late  this  evening.' 

"  He  then  went  back  to  the  inn  with  the 
miller,  and  asked,  '  Well,  have  you  seen  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  miller, '  that's  splendid. 
How  did  you  begin  this  ?  ' 

"'In  a  very  simple  way,'  replied  the 
smith. 

"  '  Did  you  lock  her  up  ?  ' 
"'No.' 

" '  Did  you  beat  her  ? ' 
"'No.' 

" '  Well,  what  did  you  do  then  ?  ' 

"  '  I'll  tell  you,'  said  the  smith.  '  When 
we  were  betrothed,  I  watched  to  discover 
what  article  of  dress  she  liked  best,  and  I 
found  it  was  a  pretty  little  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief; so  I  seized  the  opportunity  when 
we  had  had  breakfast,  and  the  table  was 
smeared  with  goose-grease,  to  wipe  it  off 
with  her  beautiful  handkerchief.  Well, 
you  can  imagine  how  she  stormed  at  me  ! 
But  I  clasped  her  in  my  arms,  and  kissed 
her,  saying,  "  Sophie,  you  surely  have  me. 
What  do  you  care  for  such  a  handker- 
chief ?  You  can  get  another  like  it,  but 
you  won't  so  easily  find  a  man  as  fond  of 
you  as  I  am."  Well,  she  submitted,  and 
when  we  afterwards  went  to  the  royal 
shooting-match,  she  bought  a  pot,  a  very 
handsome  pot,  and  while  she  was  admir- 
ing it  I  took  it  and  played  with  it,  and  — 
baff — I  threw  it  on  a  stone.  She  again 
began  to  storm  a  little,  but  I  kissed  her 
and  said,  "  Never  mind,  Sophie,  it's  bet- 
ter for  the  pot  to  be  broken  than  if  /  had 
come  to  harm,  for  I  shall  earn  our  bread 
all  our  lives."  Well,  lastly,  I  broke  three 
teeth  out  of  her  comb,  but  then  she  only 
laughed,  saying,  "  I  wonder  if  you'll  buy 
me  a  new  one  at  the  Teterow'sehen  fair 
this  fall."  Well,  I  did  that  too,  and  so  the 
thing  has  remained ;  she  is  satisfied  with 
everything.  But  I  must  go  in  to  my 
game.' 

"  The  smith  went  into  the  tavern,  but 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  inn-keeper 
ran  in,  saying,  '  Come  out  here,  Wolf ! 
Kiwitt  the  miller  is  standing  outside  in  a 
pitiful  plight.' 

"  The  smith  went  out,  found  his  broth- 
er-in-law with  a  scratched  face  and  a  swol- 
len eye,  and,  not  a  little  startled,  asked, 
'  Why,  Kiwitt,  what's  the  matter  now  ?  ' 

" '  Yes,  that's  all  very  well  to  say,'  re- 
plied the  miller;  'this  comes  of  your  con- 
founded stories.' 

"  '  How  so  ? '  asked  the  smith. 

"  '  Yes,  ask  once  more,'  said  the  miller. 
'  I  remembered  your  nonsensical  story, 
and  thought  what 'had  served  with  one 
sister  might  serve  with  the  other ;  at  least 
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I  might  try  it.  So  I  went  home.  My 
wife  was  standing  before  the  looking-glass 
brushing  her  hair,  and  on  the  table  lay 
her  best  cap.  I  said  to  myself,  "  This  is  a 
lucky  chance,"  took  the  cap,  and  thought, 
"  If  you  throw  it  into  the  dirty  water  in  the 
wash-basin,  it  will  be  just  the  thing." 
Well,  I  did  so ;  and  she  saw  my  move- 
ments in  the  looking-glass,  and  before  I 
had  any  idea  what  was  coming  scratched 
me  in  the  face,  and  when  I  said,  "  Marie, 
you  have  me,  and  can  easily  get  another 
cap  !  "  she  shouted,  "Yes,  I  have  yon,  and 
you  shall  get  your  pay  for  the  cap."  And 
see,'  said  the  miller,  passing  his  hand 
over  his  swollen  eye,  *  this  is  what  she  did, 
and  all  on  account  of  your  confounded 
story.' 

" '  You  simpleton,'  replied  the  smith, 
'  didn't  I  tell  you  I  played  the  trick  before 
marriage  ?  What  serves  before  marriage 
is  useless  after? 

"And  this  is  the  story,  my  son,"  said 
my  Uncle  Matthias,  rising ;  "  and,  if  you 
are  wise,  you  can  act  accordingly." 

I  also  rose,  walked  to  the  window, 
thought  the  story  over  in  my  mind,  and  at 
last  turned,  saying,  "  It's  a  confounded 
anecdote,  uncle.  You  generally  tell  much 
better  ones." 

"Yes,"  cried  my  uncle  laughing,  "be- 
cause I  generally  tell  you  the  practical  ap- 
plication at  once,  and  now  you  must  find 
it  yourself." 

"  You  don't  expect  me  to  throw  my 
betrothed's  cap  into  a  wash-basin,  or  wipe 
off  the  table  with  her  silk  handkerchief  ?  " 

"  You  can  try  it,"  laughed  the  old  rogue. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "that  will  do  me  no 
good." 

The  old  man  laughed  still  more,  and  at 
last  said,  "  Boy,  how  old  are  you  really  ?  " 

I  did  not  care  to  hear  much  about  my 
age  during  the  time  of  my  betrothal,  and 
thinking,  "Aha,  you  are  sprinkling  a  little 
pepper  again  !  "  asked,  "  What  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  nothing." 

"Then  let  me  tell  you,"  I  said  some- 
what sharply,  "  I  was  forty-one  years  old 
the  7th  of  last  November." 

"  So,"  said  he,  "  you  are  in  the  forties." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  that  doesn't  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care,"  he  replied,  "  I  was 
only  thinking  of  the  proverb  :  '  He  who  in 
the  twenties  is  not  handsome,  in  the  thir- 
ties not  strong,  in  the  forties  not  wise, 
and  in  the  fifties  not  rich,  can  be  let  alone, 
and  will  amount  to  nothing.'  And  you 
don't  seem  to  be  wise  in  the  forties." 

"Uncle  Matthias,"  said  I,  drawing  my- 
self up  proudly,  "  he  who  takes  me  for  a 


fool  will  be  mistaken."  I  must  have 
looked  very  absurd,  for  my  uncle  laughed, 

saying,  — 

"  And  for  all  that  you  can  make  no  use 
of  the  story  ?  Of  course  what  the  smith 
did  with  the  handkerchief  and  the  pot  and 
the  comb  won't  answer  for  you.  You 
must  try  something  else.  For  instance, 
you  can  doubtless,  at  your  age,  perform 
before  marriage  three  foolish  acts." 

"  Foolish  acts  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Foolish  acts,"  said  my  uncle ;  and  I 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  reflecting  on 
the  matter,  and  finally  said,  "Yes,  I  be- 
lieve, uncle,  I  can  soon  set  everything  to 
rights." 

"  Do  so,  then,"  said  my  uncle. 

"And  you  think  I  shall  then  remain 
master  of  my  house  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  think  so.  Foolish  — 
not  wrong  acts.  You  see,  if  she  begins 
to  scold,  you  can  throw  your  arms  around 
her  neck,  and  say,  '  Let  it  pass  !  let  it 
pass !  Don't  mind  that  affair,  look  in- 
stead at  my  heart,  which  belongs  to  you, 
and  will  beat  for  you  forever.'  And  then, 
my  boy,"  he  added,  "then  you  can  still 
bring  in  the  kneeling;  for  you  may  say 
what  you  like  —  it  belongs  there." 

I  reflected  upon  the  matter  a  short  time, 
and  then  said  to  myself,  "  He  is  your 
mother's  brother,  and  you  ought  to  let 
him  have  his  own  way." 

I  might  here  relate  what  acts  I  per- 
formed, but  will  refrain.  Some  accident 
might  suffer  the  account  to .  fall  into  my 
wife's  hands,  and  she  might  possibly  no- 
tice that  all  these  things  had  been  secret- 
ly planned,  and  she  had  been  tricked  into 
her  goodness,  and  therefore  say,  "  Stop  ! 
this  game  won't  do  ;  you  have  been  cheat- 
ing me.  I'll  shuffle  the  cards.  There  ! 
I  have  the  lead,  and  now  take  care.  We'll 
see  if  you  can't  be  fooled." 

But  often  when  now,  as  my  wife,  she 
flits  silently  and  busily  about,  constantly 
attending  to  my  wants,  and  affectionately 
yielding  to  my  wishes,  I  think,  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  for  hav- 
ing commenced  with  deception ;  "  and  a 
short  time  ago  I  said  to  my  uncle,  "  I'll 
tell  you  what,  I'm  going  to  confess  to  her 
the  cause  of  my  foolish  acts  before  mar- 
riage." 

"  Do  they  trouble  you  ? "  asked  my 
uncle.  "  Every  clever  fellow  must  do  one 
foolish  and  one  sensible  act;  but  he  ought 
not  to  speak  of  them  himself,  or  both  will 
lose  their  virtue.  You  are  living  very 
happily ;  be  content  with  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it's  all  very  well  for 
you  to  talk  so ;  but  I  often  feel  as  if  we 
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might  be  still  happier,  if  she  had  the 
rule." 

"  My  son,"  replied  old  Uncle  Matthias, 
putting  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "all  the 
happiness  possible  in  this  world  does  not 
fall  into  one  pair  of  hands,  —  be  satisfied 
with  what  you  have.  As  for  the  married 
state,  don't  you  know  old  Jochen  Smith  ? 
I  mean  old  Jochen  Smith  who  lived  with 
his  wife  till  he  was  eighty,  and  was  buried 
with  her  on  the  same  beautiful  summer 
Sunday  morning.  Well,  he  once  said  to 
me,  —  for  I  myself  know  nothing  about  it, 
—  '  Herr  Sergeant,  married  life  is  like  an 
apple-tree,  —  one  sits  in  it  and  plucks  and 
plucks  ;  but  the  fairest  and  reddest  apples 
grow  near  the  top,  where  nobody  is  tall 
enough  to  reach.  If  a  man  is  foolish,  and 
wants  to  get  the  apples  by  force,  he  takes 
a  stick  and  knocks  down  the  finest  ones, 
1  spoiling  them,  and  also  breaking  off  the 
branches  on  which  are  the  buds  :  the  sen- 
sible man  lets  them  quietly  remain,  and 
waits  until  late  in  the  autumn ;  then  they 
will  fall  into  his  lap  of  their  own  accord, 
and  taste  much  sweeter.'  And  therefore, 
my  boy,"  added  my  old  uncle,  while  his 
dear  old  face  wore  a  grave,  kindly  expres- 
sion, "  don't  knock  off  your  red  apples  be- 
fore the  time,  but  wait  till  late  in  the  au- 
tumn ;  then,  when  you  take  your  wife  the 
last  beautiful  one,  tell  her  the  story  of 
your  tricks  before  marriage,  and  she  will 
laugh  over  them  herself." 
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BY  A  LADY. 
VIII. 
MEN. 

When  a  man,  as  will  now  and  again 
happen,  has  the  misfortune  to  write  and 
publish  a  more  than  usually  feeble  story, 
the  critics,  by  a  simple  yet  ingenious 
method,  gently  convey  to  him  that  he  has 
mistaken  his  vocation  in  life.  "  Miss 
So-and-So,"  they  say,  "  will  probably  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  all  her  men  are 
monsters  ;  that  the  archangelic  do  not  as 
yet  walk  amongst  us  clothed  in  tweed  and 
broadcloth ;  nor  do  Oxford  shoes  disguise 
the  cloven  foot  of  our  acquaintance,"  and 
so  on,  through  paragraphs  of  infinitely 
cruel  jocosity,  admirably  calculated  not 
only  to  extinguish  the  well-meaning  young 

*  It  has  been  found  impossible  to  finish  these  papers 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  number.  An  article  on 
*  Marriage"  will  conclude  the  series. 


man,  but  also  pour  dicou7'ager  les  autres ; 
"  les  autres  "  being  the  enterprising  ladies 
from  out  of  whose  midst  his  critics  are 
supposed  to  have  singled  him. 

These  papers  being  avowedly  written 
by  a  woman,  she  perhaps  ought  to  leave 
all  opinion  or  comment  on  "  the  head  and 
crown  of  things  "  to  the  more  competent 
virile  pen.  She  would  only  venture,  by 
way  of  apology  and  justification,  to  say  thus 
much :  that  if  "  some  power  "  have  given 
"  the  giftie  "  to  men  to  see  themselves  and 
each  other  all  round  as  other  (men)  see 
them,  women  are  not  altogether  out  in  the 
dark ;  they  see  me7i  from  their  own  {i.e. 
the  feminine)  standpoint,  and  this  coign 
of  vantage  is  not  an  altogether  unimpor- 
tant one.  A  man  in  his  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  may  show  more  of  the  real 
man  that  is  in  him  to  his  wife  than  is  ever 
likely  to  be  known  to  his  fellow-swagger- 
ers at  the  club,  or  the  Major  Penden- 
nises  of  life  with  whom  he  lounges  along 
the  Row  in  the  morning,  or  sneers  lan- 
guidly through  a  summer's  afternoon. 

To  say  of  men,  generally,  that  they  are 
of  the  "  superior  "  sex,  is  to  say  very  little 
when  applied  to  German  men.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  genius  of  the  language  and  the 
scheme  of  creation  do  not  admit  of  "  supe- 
riorest ; "  so  we  must  go  round  about  it, 
and  say  that  in  Germany  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  sexes  is  what  one  imagines  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  sentence,  "And  the 
sons  of  God  took  unto  themselves  daugh- 
ters of  men."  It  is  not,  however,  my  pur- 
pose here  to  speak  specifically  of  the  Ger- 
man "husband,"  because  that,  though  an 
essentially  feminine  view  of  the  subject, 
would  be  to  limit  it  to  an  inconveniently 
narrow  sphere  ;  and  a  man,  whether  bond 
or  free,  whether  bachelor  or  benedick  — 
"  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

And,  to  begin  with  the  physical  aspects 
of  the  matter,  we  may  venture  to  affirm, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from 
earliest  childhood  the  German  man  has 
privileges  above  the  German  woman,  and 
these  privileges  grow  always  and  increase. 
We  know  what  their  respective  physical 
education  is  :  the  boy  belongs  to  his 
Turn-Verein ;  he  mixes  with  his  inferiors, 
superiors,  and  equals ;  he  profits  by  his 
holidays  to  take  long  walking-tours ;  he 
lives  entirely  during  these  summer  excur- 
sions in  the  rough,  carrying  his  modest 
wardrobe  in  a  knapsack,  eating  how,  when, 
where  he  can ;  falling  in  with  parties  of 
other  youthful  students  like  himself,  frater- 
nizing on  the  road,  hob-a-nobbing  in  the 
inns,  singing  with  his  full  young  voice 
the  Volkslicder,  the  Studentenlieder,  the 
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Soldatenlieder  of  his  fatherland.  He 
comes  across  ruined  castles,  ancient  for- 
tresses, Druid  circles,  quaint  old  hunting 
Sc/ilosser,  convents,  churches.  Straight- 
way he  learns  all  about  what  he  sees  ;  if 
he  be  not  himself  a  student  or  an  antiqua- 
rian, one  or  other  of  the  party  is  ;  his 
young  chest  is  bared  to  the  breeze ;  his 
strong  young  limbs  climb  the  mountain ; 
his  eye  roves  keenly  and  restlessly  to 
right  and  left ;  what  there  is  to  be  seen 
he  will  see ;  what  there  is  to  learn  he  will 
learn  ;  what  may  be  known  he  will  know. 
The  scents  of  the  thyme  and  the  pine 
linger  in  his  tawny  young  mane  ;  he  takes 
a  draught  of  milk,  a  draught  of  water, 
with  the  simple  food  his  wallet  affords  ; 
he  lies  down,  with  his  plaid  under  his 
head,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  or  be- 
neath the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hem- 
locks, and  enjoys  his  noonday  nap.  He 
saw  the  sun  rise  this  morning,  and  has 
walked  many  an  upward  mile  since  day- 
break. Seeing  him  lying  there,  you  may, 
perhaps,  take  him  for  a  young  artisan  (auf 
der  Wander schaft\  as  perhaps  he  is  (for 
boys  of  all  ranks  will  go  out  to  spend 
their  holidays  in  the  summer  woods),  or 
perhaps  you  discern,  despite  his  rough 
clothes  and  his  modest  equipment,  signs 
of  that  good  blood  in  him  which,  as  the 
proverb  says,  ne  pent  mentir.  In  any 
case,  though  he  may  not  look  what  you 
would  call  a  "gentleman,"  he  looks  a 
man;  with  manly  purpose  and  intention 
even  in  his  sleeping  eyelids  and  smiling 
mouth.  He  will  get  up  presently,  and  go 
singing  through  the  sunlit  woods,  a  gay,  a 
cheery,  enviable  young  athlete.  So,  with 
a  certain  rough  freedom,  breathing  nature, 
full  of  quaint  simple  prose  and  poetry, 
with  infinite  capabilities  of  enthusiasm, 
with  dim  aspirations  and  vague  yearnings 
after  possible  impossibilities,  the  German 
youth  goes  his  way,  through  ideal  paths 
into  the  great  reality  of  the  future. 

Speak  of  the  German,  and  you  see  the 
soldier.  It  is  not  only  that  the  warlike 
element  is  the  predominating  one,  it  is 
that  obedience,  punctuality,  endurance, 
high  courage,  silent  perseverance,  mark 
the  whole  manner  of  the  man.  The  com- 
pulsory military  service,  so  much  bespok- 
•  en,  bewritten,  commended,  condemned, 
has  had  its  fine  moral  influence  on  the 
nation  at  large.  A  man  has  served  his 
time  as  Freiwilliger j  and  he  returns  to 
his  groceries,  his  farmeries,  his  draperies. 
He  has  learned  exactitude,  punctuality, 
obedience.  Can  there  be  a  finer  practical 
education?  He  has  learned  to  hear,  not 
to  speak,  and  to  obey.    In  turn,  he  will 


bring  such  habits  of  order  anJ  thorough- 
ness into  civil  life  with  him  as  shall  com- 
pel promptness  and  obedience,  and  make 
the  refractory  look  and  the  insubordinate 
word  alike  impossible.  Taken  from  the 
receipt  of  custom,  from  the  yard-wand  or 
the  coffee-mill,  and  set  down  in  the  bar- 
rack-yard, he  learns  new  things,  other 
things,  more  things,  than  if  he  passed  his 
life  behind  a  ledger,  measuring  ribbons, 
or  weighing  out  groceries.  His  officers 
are  men  of  noble  blood,  of  fine  type,  of 
fair  presence.  The  very  aspect  of  them 
is  an  education  for  him  ;  he  admires,  with- 
out envying  them  ;  he  acknowledges  their 
superiority,  and  does  not  hate  them  for  it. 
For,  to  the  honour  of  the  German  nation 
let  it  be  said,  that  even  the  rankest  rad- 
ical spits  out  his  spite  less  at  the  person 
than  at  the  thing  he  hates.  With  this 
promptness  to  obey  the  word  of  command 
we  find  the  corresponding  roughness  and 
readiness  in  giving  it;  dismissed  from 
volunteer  duty,  he  is  apt  to  carry  sol- 
datesque  forms  into  private  life,  to  indulge 
in  laconic  utterances,  and  look  for  military 
exactitude  of  obedience.  So  much  for 
the  non-professional  soldier ;  for  the  man 
who  may  yet  have  to  do  real  hard  service 
in  the  Landwehr,  or  harder  yet  in  the 
Lands turm,  but  who,  for  the  time  being, 
is  released  from  his  military  duties,  may 
go  back  to  citizen  life  once  more. 

Hitherto,  for  men  of  gentle  birth,  the 
army  has  been  the  only  profession  in  Ger- 
many. No  man  who  wrote  von  before 
his  name  had  any  other  career  open  to 
him,  unless  it  were  diplomacy;  but,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  in  the  pre- 
imperial  days,  when  Prussia  was  a  third- 
rate  power,  diplomacy  could  offer  but  very 
limited  prospects  in  life  to  men  of  good 
family  and  small  means.  The  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  smaller  States  not 
unfrequently  resolved  themselves  into 
modest  consuls,  who,  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  ornamental  as  an  ambassador, 
envoy,  or  minister,  were  at  least  equally 
useful,  with  the  further  advantage  of  being 
infinitely  less  expensive.  Then  there  was 
the  higher  civil  service  (hdhere  Beamten- 
Stand).  But  even  the  highest  of  such 
posts  represented  but  a  dwarfed  ambition ; 
and  again  the  posts  were  not  many,  and  the 
ladder  to  be  climbed,  rung  by  rung,  pain- 
fully long ;  so  that  by  the  time  a  man  had 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  Finanz-Minis- 
ter,  or  Wirklicher  Geheimer-Rath,  wintry 
snow  would  already  be  lying  on  his  "  fros- 
ty pow." 

'Attorneys  —  a  clamorous,  noisy,  cack- 
ling crew  —  have  ever  been  inodorous  in 
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the  nostrils  of  the  refined,  and  in  Ger- 
many you  would  search  in  vain  for  scions 
of  noble  blood  amongst  their  turbulent 
ranks.  "  I  do  not  like,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, referring  to  a  person  who  had  just 
left  the  room,  "  to  speak  ill  of  any  one 
behind  his  back,  but  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  an  attorney  !  " 

The  Church  (in  Protestant  Germany), 
in  spite  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia's  at- 
tempted episcopacies  and  Anglicanism, 
remains  utterly  unattractive  in  aristocratic 
eyes.  They  were  literary  "  episcopacies." 
The  king  who  invented  the  bishop  could 
not  create  the  see.  Bankers  are  almost 
exclusively  children  of  Israel  (occasionally 
ennobled;  baro?iisirt,  if  they  had  been 
accommodating  in  the  matter  of  timely 
loans),  and  whilst  commerce  seemed  to  be 
the  prerogative  of  the  plebeian,  the  army 
remained  a  patrician  monopoly.  But  al- 
ready, if  they  have  not  changed,  circum- 
stances are  changing  all  that. 

However  great  Germany  may  be  as  a 
military  nation,  bristling  all  over  with  hel- 
met-spikes and  fortresses,  she  can  only 
become  really  and  abidingly  great  when 
years  of  peace  shall  have  consolidated 
her  position.  Commerce,  the  child  of 
peace  and  the  mother  of  plenty,  is  after  all 
the  furnisher  of  the  thews  and  the  sinews 
of  war.  The  country  of  the  milliards 
knows,  as  well  as  any  other  country  — 
nay,  better,  if  the  history  of  her  past 
finance  be  worth  anything  —  the  value  of 
full  coffers  and  the  dignity  of  no  national 
debt.  That  she  cannot  remain  politically 
great  unless  she  become  commercially 
great ;  that  the  fruitful  rivalries  of  peace 
are  the  balm  and  oil  her  bleeding  wounds 
require  — =  there  are  abundant  evidences  to 
show.  In  her  desire  for  a  wider  field  and 
ampler  opportunities,  she  has  stretched 
out  tentative  fingers  across  ticklish  fron- 
tiers, warily  touching  this  or  that  border- 
town,  casting  covetous  eyes  towards  this 
or  that  convenient  port,  sending  out  con- 
suls to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  estab- 
lishing relations  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  And  these  very  facts,  this  very 
attitude,  open  up  vast  future  prospects  to 
the  young  manhood  of  Germany.  As  a 
great  power,  Prussia  (and  her  dependen- 
cies) will  be  able  to  dispense  with  petty 
pride  ;  noble  fathers  will  see  no  dishonour 
in  having  rich  sons;  bankers  and  mer- 
chants will  be  admitted  into  "society," 
and  honest  independence  will  know  how 
to  exact  respect  and  hold  its  own  against 
expiring  prejudice.  Marriages  with  the 
daughters  of  rich  speculators  and  contract- 
ors  are  already  quite  the  order  of  the 


day  ;  and  though  one  would  prefer  a  more 
independent  standpoint,  and  would  rather 
a  man  should  make  money  for  himself 
than  take  it  from  another,  yet  we  must  not 
be  impatient.  Patrician  blood  is  found  to 
mix  very  kindly  with  plebeian  money  ;  the 
young  lady  is  charmed  to  write  the  magic 
prefix  before  her  name,  and  to  find  her- 
self launched  into  higher  circles ;  the 
young  gentleman  discovers  that  an  opu- 
lent father-in-law  is  extremely  convenient 
on  occasion,  and  forgives  the  want  of  a 
pedigree  in  consideration  of  the  plethora 
of  pelf.  One  or  other  of  the  offspring  of 
such  a  marriage  may  come  into  the  world 
with  commercial  instincts  (as  some  babes 
are  said  to  come  mouthing  silver  spoons), 
and  a  purely  ornamental  young  gentleman 
and  lady  thus  become  the  unconscious 
founders  of  a  race  of  merchant  princes. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  well-born  Ger- 
man is  distinguished  for  his  morgue  and 
disregard  of  those  in  a  lower  station  than 
himself.  This  was,  and  is,  his  chief  re- 
proach in  the  eyes  of  his  middle-class  fel- 
low-countrymen. He  does  not  conceal 
that  he  despises  their  want  of  manner, 
their  glaring  solecisms,  their  extraordina- 
ry coarseness  of  behaviour  and  absence 
of  tact.  They,  who  perhaps  know  as 
much  as  he  does,  are  richer  than  he  is, 
are  unconscious  of  all  that  jars  and  grates 
upon  one  of  a  finer  fibre  than  themselves, 
and  are  apt  to  declare  that  he  trades  on 
his  nobility,  and  assumes  a  merit  that  he 
is  far  from  possessing.  Not  from  the  so- 
called  "lower  orders"  is  resentment  ever 
likely  to  become  dangerous,  but  from  the 
well-educated,  underbred  middle  class  ;  the 
very  middling  —  if  refinement  of  speech, 
suavity  of  manner,  and  gentleness  of  utter- 
ance count  for  anything.  The  middle 
class  as  we  understand  it  —  one  brother  a 
merchant,  another  in  the  Guards,  the  eld- 
est son  of  the  house  heir  to  a  baronetcy, 
the  youngest  walking  the  earth  in  an 
M.B.  waistcoat,  and  waiting  for  the  family 
living  —  is  almost  incomprehensible  to 
the  ordinary  German  mind ;  but  let  us 
hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  arrogance  of  the  aristocrat  may 
be  tempered,  and  the  tone  of  the  citizen 
refined.  So  long  as  commerce  means 
mere  shop-keeping,  every  petty  grocer 
writes  Kaufmann  (merchant)  over  his 
shopdoor,  and  every  Jew  usurer  signs 
himself  Banquier,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
commercial  career  will  not  prove  very  at- 
tractive in  the  eyes  of,  or  draw  many  re- 
cruits from,  the  upper  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be  what  in 
common  parlance  is  called  "  born  a  gen- 
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tleman  ;  "  but  if  his  birth  be  not  gentle, 
his  manners  may  make  him  so  ;  and  we 
all  know  that  a  "  cotton  lord  "  may  be  a 
truer  gentleman  than  the  descendant  of  a 
"  hundred  earls."  The  modest  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance  which  bring  about 
suavity  of  manners  and  an  absence  at 
once  of  the  servile  or  the  arrogant  in  a 
man's  intercourse  with  those  of  another 
rank  is  not  at  a  premium  in  Germany, 
where  either  self-assertion  or  obsequious- 
ness strikes  the  outsider  with  a  sense  of 
pained  surprise. 

The  German  gentleman,  the  man  of 
noble  birth,  of  splendid  presence,  of  pol- 
ished if  of  cold  and  arrogant  manners, 
fails  where  we  might  expect  him  to  fail. 
"  Without  love,"  says  our  great  humour- 
ist, "  I  can  fancy  no  true  gentleman  "  — 
love  that  is,  not  of  the  individual,  which  may 
be  but  mere  sublimated  selfishness,  but 
that  chivalrous  devotion  which  high-mind- 
ed manhood  ever  bears  to  gentle  woman- 
hood. The  German  gentleman  may  be 
gallant,  he  may  be  a  man  of  pleasure,  a 
lady-killer,  a  grand  viveur  ;  as  a  rule  he 
is  perfectly  ready  to  flirt  with  any  pretty 
woman,  to  make  daily  Fenster  parades  be- 
fore her  windows,  to  whisper  soft  senti- 
mental nothings  to  her  during  the  course 
of  the  cotillon,  it  may  be  even  slightly  to 
"compromise "  her.  She  is,  of  course,  a 
married  woman  (for  these  attentions  would 
mean  marriage  to  a  girl),  so  she  knows, 
and  ought  to  know,  how  to  take  care  of 
herself.  He  will  go  away,  and  laugh  over 
his  little  social  successes,  when  his  com- 
rades banter  him  on  his  bomies  fortunes ; 
and  she  will  be  backbitten  in  the  Kaf- 
fees,  and  a  tolerant  society  will  view  the 
matter  with  indifference,  unless  indeed  it 
comes  to  such  a  climax  as  makes  indiffer- 
ence no  longer  possible ;  and  even  then, 
an  easy-going  temper  disposes  the  lookers- 
on  generally  to  be  tolerably  lenient. 
Their  bark  is  much  worse  than  their  bite 
in  these  matters,  and  after  all,  one  must 
not  draw  the  line  too  tight.  Marriage  is 
beset  with  a  thousand  difficulties ;  life  is 
more  amusing  behind  the  scenes  of  a  the- 
atre than  in  the  dull  domestic  round;  One 
likes  to  have  one's  moments  of  relaxation, 
and  eternal  parade,  civil  as  well  as  milita- 
ry, is  rather  a  gilding  of  the  lily.  Women 
are  well  enough  to  be  "  a  moment's  orna- 
ment," but  life  is  easier  en  garcon.  One 
has  a  thousand  egotisms  and  ambitions  to 
occupy  one's  time  and  thoughts,  and  a 
man  gallooned  all  over  with  gold,  and 
staggering  under  orders,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  sit  like  Hercules  at  Omphale's 
feet.    German  ladies  are  not  accustomed 


to  the  entire  and  untiring  devotion  which 
Englishwomen  accept  with  all  the  calm 
unconsciousness  of  a  right.  No  man 
rises  to  open  the  door  for  jou  when  you 
leave  the  room ;  if  cups  or  tea  or  coffee 
have  to  be  handed  about,  it  is  the  lady  of 
the  house  that  will  carry  them  round ;  she 
will  be  rewarded  with  a  "  Tausend  Dank, 
?neine  Gnadigste"  but  the  "  most  gra- 
cious "  will  be  allowed  to  trot  about  all 
the  same.  A  man  need  not  wait  (in  that 
happy  land)  for  "  pain  and  anguish  "  to 
"  rack  the  brow  "  before  the  ministering 
angels  appear  upon  the  scene.  You  (one 
of  the  angels)  may  search  an  hour  for 
your  sortie  de  bal  in  a  cloak-room,  before 
one  out  of  that  group  of  glittering  beings 
assembled  round  the  door  will  put  out  a 
helping  hand.  When  at  last  you  emerge 
from  your  difficulties  and  pass  down  the 
stairs,  they  will  draw  themselves  up,  in 
stramme  militarische  Haltung,  click 
their  heels  together,  and  bring  their  heads 
to  the  level  of  their  sword-belts  ;  and  if 
that  is  not  devotion,  chivalric  behaviour, 
and  splendid  respect,  the  world  has  none 
to  show,  and  you  are  an  exacting  and  ir- 
rational malcontent. 

In  everything  the  German  is  controlled. 
He  is  controlled  in  his  love-makings  and 
marryings ;  he  is  controlled  in  the  utter- 
ance of  his  opinion;  he  is  controlled  in 
his  goings-out  and  his  comings-in.  The 
journalist  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  fine 
and  imprisonment ;  the  caricaturist  to  ar- 
rest ;  of  liberty  of  the  press  there  can  be 
no  question ;  of  the  license  of  the  law  no 
doubt.  In  the  old  gambling  days  of  Ba- 
den and  Hombourg,  no  native  officer  was 
permitted  to  play  at  the  tables  ;  the  money 
of  the  State  must  remain  absolutely  in  the 
State  pocket ;  but  this  fatherly  solicitude 
for  the  coin  of  the  country  did  not  extend 
itself  to  the  pocket  of  the  peasant,  who 
would  stand  gloating  through  long  Sun- 
day afternoons  at  the  heaps  of  gold,  ven- 
ture at  last  his  florin  or  his  thaler,  and 
retire  into  his  workaday  world  on  Mon- 
day a  disillusioned  chaw-bacon.  Control 
touches  even  the  follies  and  flirtations  of 
the  young.  Lately,  in  a  northern  capital, 
garrisoned  by  Prussian  troops,  an  ardent 
young  lieutenant  and  a  coy  and  bashful 
maiden  found  themselves  for  a  moment, 
by  some  rare  chance,  in  a  deserted  tea- 
room alone.  The  enamoured  youth  had 
just  caught  his  fair  one  by  the  hand,  when 
her  most  intimate  of  intimate  bosom- 
friends  entered.  The  poor  girl  started  up 
in  terror,  and,  forgetful  alike  of  her  love 
and  her  lover,  broke  out,  "Pray,  pray, 
best  Evelina,  do  not  say  what  you  have 
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seen."  Evelina  promised,  and  the  impru- 
dent maiden  returned  at  once  to  the  ball- 
room. But  lo  !  next  day  the  story,  with 
various  embroideries,  was  circulating 
through  all  the  Kaffees,  and  behold, 
the  day  after,  the  ardent  lieutenant  sum- 
moned to  an  irate  general's  presence. 
"Young  man,"  said  his  stern  Vorgesetz- 
tcr,  glooming  down  upon  him  in  grim 
regulation  wrath,  "  you  are  transferred  to 
depot  duty  on  the  frontier;  there  you  will 
have  ample  time  to  reflect  on  your  indis- 
cretion. (u  Es  ist  Ilmen  nicht  erlaubt 
jungen  Damen  ans  den  hoheren  Std7ide7i 
zu  compromittiren  /  ")  And  forth,  like  ball 
from  the  cannon's  mouth,  behold  our  gay 
young  Diilitaire  shot  over  the  frontier  ! 
Hear  this,  gallant  young  English  gentle- 
men, horse,  foot,  and  dragoons ;  hear  it, 
too,  young  English  maidens  inclining  ten- 
der ears  to  manly  pleadings,  and  be  thank- 
ful that  your  bosom-friends  'are  not  spies, 
nor,  as  a  rule,  the  colonels  of  our  regi- 
ments martinets  in  matters  of  the  affec- 
tions. Resistance  in  any  shape  is  hope- 
less ;  it  will  be  put  down,  in  whatever 
form  or  in  whatever  rank  it  makes  its 
sporadic  appearance,  with  an  iron  hand. 
Beneath  the  drapery  of  that  flowing  white 
mantle,  that  reminds  you  of  the  crusaders 
of  old,  you  may  plainly  perceive  the  steel 
gauntlet  of  armed  despotism.  "Whilst 
all  the  others  were  boasting,"  says  Heine, 
"of  how  proudly  the  Prussian  eagle 
soared  towards  the  sun,  I  prudently  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  his  claws." 

The  German  makes  a  good  colonist  be- 
cause he  is  frugal,  patient,  and  hardy; 
but  he  seems  to  need  a  transplantation  to 
another  soil  to  shine  forth  in  all  the  ex- 
cellence that  not  unfrequently  becomes 
his.  The  German  workman  at  home  is 
dilatory,  unpunctual,  slow,  and  often  ex- 
tremely "  bungling"  in  his  work.  There 
is  not  the  same  competition  as  with  us ; 
if  he  do  not  choose  to  hurry  himself,  you 
must  abide  his  pleasure  ;  he  is  the  obliger, 
you  the  obliged.  You  give  him  a  model, 
and  he  executes  his  copy  not  amiss  ;  it 
only  falls  short  of  supreme  excellence  ;  a 
little  more  finish,  and  it  would  have  been 
absolutely  well  done.  The  German  la- 
bourer is  a  marvel  of  heavy  artfulness  : 
he  seems  always  to  have  something  to  do 
that  interferes  with  continuous  work ; 
either  he  has  to  spit  upon  his  hands,  or  to 
adjust  his  raiment,  or  to  take  a  dram,  or 
have  a  "  crack  "  with  a  comrade,  or  pick  a 
quarrel  with  an  enemy  ;  in  short,  he  is  in- 
ventive in  this  respect  to  a  degree  that 
his  general  stolidity  would  never  lead  you 
to  suspect.    The  writer  remembers  watch- 


ing throughout  a  period  of  some  months 
an  English  "navvy"  who  had  command 
of  a  gang  of  Germans  engaged  upon  some 
waterworks.  Abuse  flowed  freely  from 
the  lips  of  the  stalwart  Briton,  and  though 
he  spoke  an  unknown  tongue,  the  desired 
effect  was  produced ;  the  instant,  how- 
ever, his  attention  was  withdrawn,  or  his 
amenities  ceased,  the  stolid  crew  aban- 
doned all  active  labour,  and  became  pas- 
sive spectators  of  the  general  scene.  "  I'd 
liever  have  one  o'  ourn  nor  five  on  'em," 
said  that  British  "navvy,"  in  a  tone  of 
rueful  indignation,  one  day  to  a  sympa- 
thetic auditor  who  was  watching  the  slow 
progress ;  even  the  stalwart  frame,  the 
loud  voice  of  the  man,  and  the  free  use 
of  his  choice  vernacular  had  ceased  to 
have  its  effect,  and  the  gloom  of  despair 
hung  heavy  on  his  brow.  Yet  we  know 
that  two-thirds  of  the  sugar-bakers,  ba- 
kers, and  tailors  in  London  are  German, 
and  that  America  speaks  largely  the  lan- 
guage of  Hans  Breitmann.  It  seems  that 
the  sight  of  incessant  activity  and  untir- 
ing energy  universally  prevailing  around 
is  necessary  to  arouse  the  German,  and 
make  him  shake  off  the  lethargy  that 
otherwise  possesses  him.  Crimes  of  vio- 
lence are  of  very  rare  occurrence  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  German  is  not  cruel,  he  does 
not  murder,  he  does  not  assassinate,  he 
does  not  beat  his  wife,  or  kick  her  with 
hobnailed  shoes  :  he  does  not  love  blood. 
Bloodshed  is  distasteful  to  him,  unless, 
as  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  it  be  his 
duty  to  shed  blood ;  then  he  consents  to 
butcher  and  be  butchered  (as  during  the 
awful  days  of  Gravelotte  and  Mars-la- 
Tour)  with  almost  automatic  endurance. 
But  whilst  we  allow  for  the  difference  of 
temperament  that  distinguishes  the  Teu- 
ton from  the  Celt,  we  must  concede  that 
education  counts  for  something  in  this 
matter.  Educate  the  masses,  and  they 
will  not  love,  as  the  French  lower  orders 
do,  to  welter,  when  excited,  in  the  blood 
of  their  fellow-men,  to  lick  their  lips  in 
savage  lust  to  lap  it  again.  The  German 
is  generally  rough,  and  sometimes  brutal, 
but  humanity,  on  the  whole,  prevails,  and 
the  brute  in  him  is  less  than  the  man. 
Indeed,  that  sort  of  "  sentiment,"  which 
is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  mod- 
ern Teuton,  is  to  be  found  even  in  the 
dramatis  per s once  of  the  police  reports. 

"It  is  characteristic,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  speaking  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
"  that  our  German  rascals  have  always  a 
certain  sentimentality  sticking  to  them. 
They  are  no  cold-blooded  knaves  of  cal- 
culation, but  are  blackguards  of  senti- 
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ment.  They  have  GemiitJi,  and  take  the 
warmest  interest  in  the  fates  of  those 
they  have  robbed,  so  that  one  cannot  be 
quit  of  them.  Even  our  distinguished 
chevaliers  cP  Industrie  are  not  mere  ego- 
ists who  steal  for  themselves,  but  court 
coy  mammon  to  do  good  with  their  ill- 
gotten  gains." 

In  the  old  historic  days  of  the  small 
Residenz-tovms,  the  unwary  stranger  who 
found  himself  at  court,  was,  if  of  unso- 
phisticated mind,  literally  blinded  and 
bewildered  by  the  blaze  of  stars  and  deco- 
rations that  glittered  in  the  firmament. 
Awe-struck  by  the  cloud  of  heroes  and 
veterans,  he  prepared,  as  though  wander- 
ing through  the  Walhalla  of  the  universe, 
to  put  off  his  mental  shoes  from  off  his 
feet,  in  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  holy  ground  of  heroism. 
But  when,  upon  enquiring,  he  ascertained 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  learned  that 
every  serenity,  transparency,  or  impalpa- 
bility passing  by  that  way  and  dining  at 
the  grand-ducal  board,  would  have  to 
send,  as  a  matter  of  mere  routine,  the 
"  order  "  of  his  State  to  the  court  officials, 
first,  second,  or  third  class,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  kind ;  when  he  learned  that 
this  blazing  star  had  been  conferred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  grandes  chassesj  that 
that  noble  order  was  bestowed  on  the 
duke's  representative  at  the  baptism  of  an 
archduchess,  and  the  other  resplendent 
decoration  but  the  evidence  of  an  imperial 
dinner-party,  he  would  not  unfrequently 
go  his  sardonic  way,  sneering  the  sneer  of 
the  cynic  at  the  tinsel  and  frippery  of  such 
supreme  sham.  The  writer  of  these  lines 
remembers  a  most  worthy,  inoffensive 
man  upon  whom  fate  had  most  inappro- 
priately conferred  the  combined  offices  of 
grand  chambellan  de  la  cour  and  Thea- 
ter-Intendant.  He  had  accompanied  his 
royal  master  to  every  court  in  Europe, 
and  his  sovereign  being  of  convivial  turn 
and  addicted  to  "dining"  the  princes  who 
passed  by  his  way,  stars  and  garters  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  upon  the  first  official  of 
the  court.  Th^  wags  were  pleased  to  sug- 
gest all  sorts  of  incongruous  and  incom- 
patible positions  for  the  "  thick-coming  " 
decorations,  and  it  was  feared  that  he 
would  at  last,  however  unwillingly,  be 
forced,  all  the  rest  of  his  person  being 
preoccupied,  to  sit  upon  the  orders  of  the 
future. 

Great  were  the  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
and  all  uncharitableness,  that  fermented  in 
female  breasts  on  these  occasions.  The 
adjutants'  wives  had  always  a  grievance  ; 
one  would  complain  that  her  husband, 


holding  a  double  office  about  the  court, 
should  not  have  had  a  first-class  decora- 
tion ;  another  would  weep  that  she  whose 
family  was  of  the  ancient  of  the  earth  must 
endure  the  slight  of  seeing  her  spouse  re- 
ceive an  order  of  the  third  class,  while  the 
little  pert  upstart  who  had  married  the 
Oberstall-Meister  pranced  past  her  with 
an  ornament  made  of  the  diamonds  picked 
out  of  the  Grand  Cross,  that  he,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse,  ought  never  to  have  had  ! 
The  infinite  littleness  of  such  a  life  was 
the  fair  butt  of  fermenting  "  patriots  ;  "  no 
wonder  that  radical  writers  brought  what 
wit  they  could  to  bear  on  the  subject,  or 
that  the  reformers  were  great  on  fossil 
feudalism.  For  a  people  that  had  dis- 
covered gunpowder,  printing,  and  the 
critique  of  pure  reason,  such  a  spectacle 
included  almost  every  humiliation,  and  the 
wonder  to  all  lookers-on  is  not  so  much 
how,  as  by  whom,  that  vast  revolution 
which  is  called  imperialism  has  been 
brought  about.  The  united  fatherland, 
the  old  dream  of  national  unity,  is  realized, 
but  the  very  dreamers  themselves  must, 
one  would  think,  be  still  rubbing  incredu- 
lous eyes,  seeing  after  what  an  unforeseen 
fashion  they  have  awakened. 

Yet  Prussia  has  indisputably  this  one 
glory  above  all  the  other  countries  of  Teu- 
tonia;  that,  whilst  they  have  had  gossip- 
ries,  scandals,  intrigues,  nests  of  squab- 
bles, and  parish  politics,  she  has  a  history. 
Her  electors  have  been  the  elect,  her 
kings  have  been  the  ken-ning  men ;  they 
have  known  and  they  have  done  ;  abstract 
knowing  could  not  help  them,  only  con- 
crete doing.  Alert,  restless,  thorough ; 
looking  into  everything,  examining,  prov- 
ing; scant  mercy,  short  justice;  frugal, 
thrifty,  hardy,  sharing  common  perils 
with  the  common  soldier,  keeping  kingly 
state  when  kingly  state  was  demanded ; 
rewarding,  punishing,  reprimanding,  with 
here  a  genial  act,  and  there  a  jovial  word, 
the  Landesvater,  not  the  king  alone,  but 
the  father  of  his  people.  Other  knowers 
and  doers  looking  upwards,  not  because 
of  the  mere  kingship  of  their  chief,  but 
with  fullest  confidence  in  his  power  and 
will,  both  to  know  and  to  do,  arose  in 
their  places,  each  in  his  Fach  ;  the  thing 
done  varying  according  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstance, according  to  person  and 
place ;  valuable  chiefly,  not  for  the  mag- 
nitude of  it,  but  for  the  reality  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  is  the  history  of  Prussia;  nay,  "if 
aught  of  prophecy  "  be  ours,  bids  fair  to 
prove  the  history  of  Germany.  We  have 
seen  a  gallant  old  king  at  the  head  of  a 
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sorely  tried  army,  enduring  hardships 
with  the  courage  of  an  adolescent ;  we 
have  seen  the  crown-prince  sharing  com- 
mon perils  with  the  common  soldier :  we 
have  seen  all  the  available  princes  of  the 
blood  fighting,  marching,  watching,  endur- 
ing, conquering,  and  dying  side  by  side 
with  the  peasant;  rained  upon,  snowed 
upon,  hailed  upon,  stormed  at  by  shot  and 
shell,  travelled  -  stained,  blood  -  stained, 
mud -bespattered,  war  -  betattered,  not 
mere  "  men  with  muskets  "  but  soldiers 
to  the  backbone,  one  and  all,  prince,  peer, 
and  peasant,  willing  to  die  for  the  father- 
land. 

True  valour,  not  rash  daring,  patient 
endurance,  not  foolhardy  escapades, 
steadfastness  of  heart  and  stability  of 
mind,  inspired  these  men  who  stood  up 
to  fight  for  their  belief,  to  die  for  what 
they  thought  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Not  the  light  Greek  fire  of  inflammable 
enthusiasm,  such  as  caught  the  boule- 
vards one  day  in  July,  and  set  all  Paris 
like  straw  blazing ;  but  the  deep  volcanic 
fire  of  conviction,  long  smouldering,  dark- 
ly hidden,  portentous,  unquenchable,  un- 
less, indeed,  by  crimson  seas  yet  to  flow. 
It  is  supremely  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
ius of  the  two  nations,  that  whilst  the 
French  were  hysterically  shrieking  "A 
Berlin  /  falling  upon  each  other's  necks, 
and  vowing  to  celebrate  their  emperor's 
birthday  in  the  palaces  of  Prussia,  the 
Geman  polished  his  arms,  sang  his 
u  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  said  no  word 
of  Paris,  and  before  many  months  were 
over  crowned  his  gallant  old  king  em- 
peror in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 
This  is  the  history  of  the  German  army  ; 
all  honour  to  it  and  to  those  who  led  it  on 
to  victory. 

In  civil  life,  it  was  in  old  days  the 
pride  of  the  Prussian  official  that  he 
lived  narrowly  ;  that  only  by  a  close  econ- 
omy was  he  able  to  make  those  two  pro- 
verbial ends  meet  which  is  such  a  desir- 
able result  in  domestic  economy.  Parsi- 
mony was  his  pride ;  his  private  econo- 
mies went  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the 
State,  and  his  patriotism  was  of  the  type 
of  which  Virgil  says,  "  The  noblest  mo- 
tive was  the  public  good."  For  him  a 
dinner  of  Spartan  broth,  and  the  mens 
conscia  recti  therewith,  was  better  than 
all  the  fleshpots  of  the  fatherland  unsea- 
soned by  the  antique  virtues.  The  Fa- 
bricius  type  is,  alas  !  extinct,  gold-scorners 
impossible,  and  the  austerity  of  Cincin- 
natus  a  thing  of  the  past.  Imperialism 
obliges,  and  ostentation  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day.    Representative  officials  re- 
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ceive  handsome  salaries  ;  splendid  emolu- 
ments rain  down  on  the  worthy;  the  day 
for  small  economies  is  over;  the  father- 
land has  to  be  "represented,"  and  the 
country  of  the  milliards  must  show  itself 
great  in  all  directions. 

It  is  little  understood  or  realized  in 
England  that  pomp  and  circumstance  illus- 
trate at  Berlin  the  glories  of  the  new  em- 
pire after  a  brilliant  fashion.  Thefe  is, 
indeed,  not  one  court,  but  many;  not  only 
the  emperor  and  the  prince  imperial,  but 
all  the  other  princes  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  keep  up  official  state,  where- 
of the  exponents  are  gorgeous  uniforms, 
resplendent  liveries,  showy  equipages,  and 
brilliant  entertainments.  We  may  think 
how  dull  by  comparison  our  deserted 
quasi-republican  capital  appears  in  the 
eyes  that  prize  pomp  and  pageantry,  and 
how  strange  the  utter  absence  of  all  offi- 
cial glitter  and  grandeur  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  a  court.  We 
take  our  German  friends  to  the  Horse 
Guards  (all  we  have  of  magnificence  to 
show),  and  point  out  the  imposing  appear- 
ance of  our  household  troops.  "  Have 
you  ever  seen  our  gardes  du  corps  ?  "  is 
the  only  comment ;  "  splendid  giants, 
mounted  on  huge  chargers,  wearing  a 
classic  silver  helmet,  crested  with  eagles' 
wings,  a  dazzling  silver  cuirass,  and  juste- 
au-corps  of  '  white  samite,  mystic,  wonder- 
ful '  ? "  You  perhaps  say  no.  "  Ah  then, 
indeed  !  "  replies  your  Prussian  friend,  as 
one  whp  makes  allowances  for  your  igno- 
rant worship.  The  modern  German  is 
likely  to  become  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
humanity  at  large,  not  because  he  is  vic- 
torious, but  because  he  is  forever  blowing 
the  blast  of  his  victories  on  the  trumpet  of 
fame.  The  braying  of  that  brazen  instru- 
ment is,  of  necessity,  not  so  sweet  in  his 
neighbours'  ears  as  in  his  own  ;  yet  should 
you  venture  to  remonstrate,  he  will  fix  a 
quarrel  upon  you,  and  you  will  have  ab- 
jectly to  ask  him  to  continue  his  melodious 
strain.  It  is  not  enough  that  his  country 
has  become  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  he  wants  you  to  say  that  it  is  the 
greatest.  Success  is  so  sweet  to  him, 
power  so  new,  triumph  so  intoxicating, 
and  the  old  radical  dream  of  a  united 
fatherland  realized,  he  himself  hardly 
knows  how,  in  Bismarcko-Imperialism  is 
such  a  bewildering  experience,  that  he 
stands  on  the  highway,  pistol  in  hand,  and 
exacts  your  admiration  or  your  life.  It  is 
not  enough  that  you  have  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  journey  already  paid  your 
tribute  of  admiration ;  you  must  pay  it 
again.    You  are  to  go  on  admiring ;  your 
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awe  and  your  respect  are  to  become  vo- 
cal ;  if  you  are  not  loudly,  consistently, 
persistently  with  the  fatherland,  you  are 
against  it.  It  is  by  sufferance  that  your 
humble  vehicle  rolls  along  the  emperor's 
highway ;  get  out  and  grovel,  then  all 
shall  be  well  with  you;  resist,  and  you 
shall  be  torn  out  of  your  coach,  and  the 
great  jackboots  will  kick  you  ignomini- 
ously  icto  space,  and  the  big  man  will  go 
his  swaggering  way  with  a  grim  smile  be- 
hind his  tawny  moustache,  as  one  who 
exterminates  the  lively  pertinacious  pulex 
irritans,  otherwise  sublimely  big  and  in- 
different. 

The  crumpled  roseleaf  on  Germany's 
bed  of  glory  is,  that  she  cannot  get  every 
other  nation  to  admire  her  as  much  as  she 
admires  herself;  and  in  her  present  ego- 
tistical attitude  would  fain  extract  what 
she  covets,  if  not  otherwise,  then  a  force 
d  ''armcs. 

It  is  this  uneasy  tone,  this  monopoly  of 
adulation,  this  exacting,  suspicious  rest- 
lessness, that  tells  tales  of  the  fever  of 
ambition  pulsing  through  every  vein  of 
the  new  system.  Fever  has  a  false 
strength  that  looks  to  the  sound  man 
much  like  health  ;  let  him  look  again,  and 
in  the  glare  of  the  patient's  eye  he  will 
see  evidences  of  the  distempered  blood, 
and  will  be  careful  to  soothe  rather  than 
to  irritate.  When  we  speak  of  the  one 
crumpled  roseleaf  in  Prussia's  bed,  we 
speak  hyperbolically.  Hers  is  no  rose- 
strewn  couch;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  as 
those  who  know  her  best,  best  know,  an 
uneasy  bed ;  a  bed  that  will  have  to  be 
made  again  and  again,  lucky  if  at  last  it 
become  a  place  of  rest.  To  leave  meta- 
phor—  her  extent  of  frontier  is  immense  ; 
she  will  yet  need  all  that  is  best  in  her 
best  men.  At  any  moment  Bavaria  may 
break  away.  Hanover  harbours  resent- 
ment; Scandinavia  hates  her-for  her  ruth- 
less want  of  faith  ;  it  is  known  that  the 
coming  czar  is  intensely  anti-Prussian, 
and  that  the  long  lists  of  German  names 
filling  distinguished  positions  in  army  and 
State  are  offensive,  beyond  any  present 
possibility  of  expression,  to  a  very  large 
party  in  Russia.  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
have,  as  Elsass  and  Lothringen,  to  be 
kept  under,  and  increasing  vigilance  must 
inspire  fear  where  no  love  is. 

When  we.  speak  of  the  German  of  the 
present  day,  we  have  all  of  us,  uncon- 
sciously, the  grand  modern  prototype  in 
our  minds  —  the  man  of  blood  and  iron; 
the  Hammer-man;  the  Thunderer;  the 
Baresark;  the  Bismarck — the  great  typi- 
cal heroic  figure,  that  will  go  down  to 


future  ages  colossal,  momentous,  immor- 
tal. He,  the  greatest,  comes  home  to  the 
smallest,  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  in 
a  special  manner;  the  likeness  of  him 
hangs  in  the  humblest  hut;  but  for  him 
Hans  and  Michel  had  not  laid  down  their 
lives  in  French  mire  and  clay;  but  for 
him  food  were  not  so  dear,  nor  widows  so 
many,  nor  wives  so  few ;  but  for  him,  taxes 
had  not  been  so  rigorous,  nor  money  so 
scarce.  Yet,  he  is  the  idol  of  the  popu- 
lace—  of  that  populace  which,  erewhile, 
stoned,  lampooned,  caricatured,  and  re- 
viled him  ;  of  that  populace  that  was  noth- 
ing more  than  mud-seas  at  his  feet,  on  the 
vast  field  of  the  fatherland. 

Now  he  reigns  supreme ;  the  contempt 
he  once  showed  for  them  is  become  the 
enemy's  portion;  the  people  are  grown 
his  willing  instruments ;  he  has  known 
how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
seize  the  chances  of  the  moment,  to  wield 
and  to  weld ;  to  mould  the  old  order  of 
things  into  a  new  order ;  to  root  out  the 
republican  rabies j  to  crush  down  the  rad- 
ical spirit ;  to  grasp  the  national  mind  ;  to 
hold  the  nation's  heart;  to  venture,  to 
succeed,  to  dare,  and  to  do.  The  national 
vanity,  the  popular  pride,  have  been  flat- 
tered by  his  miraculous  successes  ;  surely 
a  grateful  people  will  foster  their  hero. 
Their  good  old  emperor  is  well  enough, 
but  even  he  had  not  been  but  for  Bismarck. 
He,  gallant  old  gentleman,  has  scruples, 
hesitations,  tendernesses  of  conscience, 
regrets ;  is  not  much  other  than  any  pri- 
vate man  —  him  we  do  not  specially  care 
to  go  out  and  greet.  As  for  princes, 
clothed  in  soft  raiment,  dwelling  in  kings' 
palaces,  their  name  is  legion;  but  this 
man,  der  Einzige,  the  only  one,  unique  ; 
his  like  not  again  to  be  seen  this  side  of 
eternity;  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a 
prophet  —  him  we  will  worship,  before 
him  we  will  fall  down.  A  gigantic  mass 
of  all  that  makes  manhood,  he  carries  a 
high  look  with  him ;  fire  and  reality,  as 
well  as  blood  and  iron,  are  in  that  great 
figure  and  big  brain.  He  speaks,  and  it 
is  as  though  the  king  of  beasts  sent  his 
leonine  roar  before  him  through  the  for- 
ests of  which  he  is  lord.  That  orator, 
erst  so  eloquent,  seems  now  but  froth  and 
fribble ;  the  attempted  epigram  of  the 
penultimate  patriot  dwindles  into  mere 
spite  ;  prudence  becomes  pedantry ;  warn- 
ing, the  mumblings  of  blind  senile  leaders 
of  the  blind  ;  threat,  the  mere  futile  squeak 
of  peevish  incompetence.  The  little  sneers 
have  struck  too  low,  they  fall  unheeded  at 
his  feet ;  he  will  not  stoop  to  notice  them ; 
let  them  lie  :  but  from  his  height,  god- 
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like,  daemonic,  he  will  pour  forth  his  lava- 
stream  of  scathing  eloquence,  which,  by 
mere  attraction  of  gravitation,  reaches  its 
destination  in  the  infinite  flats  beneath 
him.  This  stinging  tongue,  this  arrogant 
intellect,  this  ruthless  will,  this  keen  dar- 
ing, and  restless  ambition,  what  are  they 
but  the  outcome  of  the  age?  In  him  you 
see  the  typical  German ;  the  gucrre-man, 
the  war-man;  the  ga?'-mm  —  the  whole 
man;  nay,  rather  a  demigod  unfathoma- 
ble, terrible.  There  is,  in  all  modern  his- 
tory, no  figure  like  this  figure,  no  mind 
like  this  mind,  unless  it  be  the  brief  ap- 
parition of  a  Mirabeau  on  a  background 
of  unaccomplished  destiny.  A  man  for 
men  to  fear ;  for  women  to  love ;  for, 
beside  that  primeval  titanic  force,  there 
dwells  another  man  in  him  in  strange  and 
striking  contrast  with  the  Briareus  of  the 
tribune  — a  gentle,  genial,  human-hearted 
man;  witty,  winning;  loving  the  soft 
sound  of  women's  voices,  the  beauty  of 
bright  eyes,  the  prattle  of  children,  the 
yellowing  woods,  the  setting  sun.  A 
Triton,  indeed,  but  not  amongst  minnows. 
"No  great  general,"  says  Froude,  "ever 
arose  out  of  a  nation  of  cowards,  no  great 
statesman  out  of  a  nation  of  fools."  That 
the  mute  Moltkes  and  bashful  Bismarcks 
of  the  fatherland  are  many,  we  may  be 
sure  ;  but  history  is  careful  only  of  the 
type.  Looking  at  such  a  man  as  this,  sur- 
rounded by  such  men  as  these,  we,  who 
are  but  spectators  of  the  drama,  are  al- 
most tempted,  since  finite  man  cannot  go 
on  infinitely,  to  re-echo  the  prayer  of  Para- 
celsus, and  cry :  "  Make  no  more  giants, 
God,  but  elevate  the  race  at  once  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  disentangle  and 
define  the  mixed  feelings  which  brought 
the  bright  colour  to  Kate  Travers's  cheek, 
and  made  her  heart  beat  indignantly  as  she 
perused  the  foregoing  effusion.  She 
scarcely  herself  knew  why  Mr.  Ford's 
pretensions  were  so  peculiarly  offensive, 
nor  did  she  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring, 
but  had  that  devoted  friend  been  within 
reach  he  would  have  received  a  crushing 
rejoinder.  The  passage  about  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  annoyed  and  yet  amused  her. 
She  had  now  grown  tolerably  familiar  with 
his  modes  of  thought  and  expression,  and 
she  could  well  picture  the  quiet  profound 
scorn  with  which  he  had  spoken  of  her- 


self "and  the  good-looking  young  vaga- 
bond connected  with  the  press." 

If  there  was  one  point  upon  which  Kate 
Travers  was  more  specially  sensitive  than 
another  it  was  on  the  respect  she  thought 
she  deserved.  Naturally  of  a  sunny  dis- 
position and  easy  temper,  loving  pleasure, 
and  luxury,  and  beauty  with  a  certain 
amount  of  graceful  indolence,  which  in 
prosperous  times  entirely  masked  the 
strong  will  and  untiring  energy  stored  up 
against  the  day  of  need,  she  never  dreamed 
any  one  would  suspect  her  of  the  fleshy 
weaknesses  to  which  others  were  liable  ; 
she  knew  the  childlike  purity  of  her  own 
life,  and  suspected  that  the  long  winter  of 
such  chilling  circumstances  as  hers  had 
been,  might  have  had  a  hardening  influ- 
ence on  her  nature  ;  but  she  shrank  from 
a  disrespectful  word  as  from  a  blow,  and 
had  her  knowledge  of  men  been  equal  to 
her  knowledge  of  books,  she  would  no 
doubt  have  resisted  the  temptation  to  play 
with  the  grave  surprised  admiration 
evinced  by  Galbraith  lest  it  might  lead  to 
unpleasant  results. 

Now  she  could  not  draw  back  without  a 
display  of  stiffness  and  a  change  of  tone 
which  might  lead  to  awkward  explanations, 
and  as  her  enemy  progressed  towards 
complete  recovery,  she  told  herself  that  it 
did  not  matter,  he  would  soon  be  gone, 
and  not  remember  much  about  the  adven- 
ture until  she  reopened  the  will-case  and 
defeated  him.  Then,  indeed,  their  present 
acquaintance  might  lead  to  his  accepting 
some  portion  of  the  property  he  had  so 
long  considered  his  inheritance,  for  after 
the  friendly  intercourse  they  had  held,  she 
never  could  contemplate  robbing  him  of 
everything. 

These  thoughts  flitted  through  her 
brain  in  and  out  of  her  daily  routine  of 
answering  inquiries  and  matching  colours, 
finding  patterns  and  making  out  bills.  It 
had  been  a  busy  and  a  profitable  day,  but 
although  the  lengthening  evenings  tempted 
many  to  keep  their  shops  open  later,  the 
shutters  of  the  Berlin  Bazaar  were  always 
up  at  seven.  The  sweet  repose  of  the 
after-hours  was  too  precious  to  be  curtailed 
even  for  the  chance  of  a  trifle  more  profit. 
Oii  this  particular  evening — the  one  fol- 
lowing her  first  perusal  of  Ford's  letter  — 
Mrs.  Temple  was  considerably  bored  by  a 
summons  from  Dr.  Slade  to  speak  to  him 
in  the  best  sitting-room,  as  tea  was  being 
laid  in  the  shop-parlour. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  suspect  you  will 
soon  lose  your  tenant,  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  not  regret  him,"  cried  the  doctor,  who 
looked  rather  displeased  as  he  stood  by  the 
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window  in  the  waning  light,  his  head  erect, 
his  very  shirt-frill  bristling  with  indigna- 
tion. "  A  more  quietly  insolent  personage 
I  have  never  met.  He  has  just  told  me  I 
was  a  gossip  !  —  me  !  —  merely  because  I 
made  a  harmless  jest.  He  is  evidently  an 
ill-tempered,  crotchety  fellow,  and  must  be 
a  great  nuisance  to  his  sisters  —  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  and  Lady  Lorrimer  —  to 
whom  I  have  written  on  his  behalf. 
Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than  the 
letters  I  have  from  them,  fully  recognizing 
my  care  and  attention,  especially  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  who  wanted  to  come  and  nurse 
him,  only  he  forbade  it  in  terms  I  should 
be  sorry  she  heard.  I  have  given  him  a 
great  deal  of  time  over"  and  above  profes- 
sional attendance,  and  written,  as  I  said, 
to  his  sisters  and  a  cousin  of  his  for  him, 
and  now  he  repays  my  well-meant  attempts 
to  amuse  him  by  telling  me  I  am  a  gos- 
sip ! " 

"  Very  rude,  indeed,  doctor,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  sympathizingly. 

"  However,"  he  resumed,  "  I  only  wanted 
to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  asking  me 
when  he  will  be  fit  to  go  to  London,  and  I 
really  cannot  advise  his  leaving  for  an- 
other week.  He  has  still  symptoms  about 
the  head  which  indicate  that  he  requires 
perfect  rest  —  freedom  from  excitement  — 
and  London  would  just  be  the  worst  place 
for  him.  No  medical  man  likes  to  see  a 
case  he  has  treated  successfully  going  out 
of  his  hands,  but  I  suspect  if  he  chooses  to 
go,  nothing  will  stop  him." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  I  thought  it  right  to  warn  you,  as  you 
might  like  to  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment, and  I  hope  the  letting  of  your  rooms 
has  been  a  help,  a  " 

"  A  decided  help,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple, 
pleasantly. 

"That's  all  right.  Now  you  must  not 
keep  me  talking  here  when  I  have  twenty 
places  to  go  to.  Do  you  know  I  met  that 
young  schemer  Bryant  walking  with  one 
of  Miss  Monitor's  girls  three  miles  off,  on 
the  Barmouth  Road,  near  Jones's,  the 
curate  of  Drystones.  You  know  Jones  ? 
Well,  near  his  house.  I  believe  Jones's 
wife  is  Bryant's  sister.  It  did  not  look 
well  at  all.  I  wouldn't  trust  Bryant  far- 
ther than  I  could  throw  him.  Good  even- 
ing, Mrs.  Temple  ;  good  evening." 

Kate  politely  attended  him  to  the  door, 
and  as  she  turned  to  join  Fanny,  was 
seized  upon  by  Mrs.  Mills,  who  carried 
her  into  the  kitchen  to  speak  to  Sarah's 
mother.    She  was  in  great  tribulation,  be- 


ing afflicted  with  a  wild  son,  who  turned 
up  every  now  and  then  to  work  mischief. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  had  got  hold 
of  the  poor  woman's  little  hoard,  had  ab- 
sconded, and  left  her  penniless  just  as  the 
week's  rent  was  due.  She  had,  therefore, 
made  so  bold  as  to  come  and  ask  if  Mrs. 
Temple  would  be  so  kind  as  to  advance  a 
little  of  Sarah's  money.  This,  in  the 
mouth  of  Sarah's  mother,  was  a  very  long 
tale.  But  Kate  listened  with  the  gentlest 
untiring  sympathy,  for  hers  was  a  very 
tender  heart,  and  a  full  half-hour  and 
more  was  occupied  in  giving  help  and 
comfort. 

When  at  last  she  returned  to  the  par- 
lour she  was  not  surprised  to  find  the 
lamp  lighted  and  Fanny  seated  behind 
the  "  cosy  "-covered  teapot ;  but  she  was 
surprised  to  find  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith 
seated  opposite  to  her,  apparently  quite 
at  home,  leaning  easily  across  the  table  as 
he  talked  pleasantly  with  the  pretty  tea- 
maker.  Kate  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  altered  expression  of  his  face  since 
she  had  first  beheld  it. 

It  was  softer,  brighter,  younger-looking, 
but  while  she  paused,  still  holding  the 
handle  of  the  door,  Sir  Hugh  rose  quickly 
and  came  a  step  towards  her.  "  1  have 
ventured  to  ask  admittance,  although  I 
have  no  letters  to  write,  or  rather  to  have 
written  for  me,  and  Miss  Lee,  as  com- 
manding in  your  absence,  has  graciously 
assented,"  he  said. 

"  Pray  sit  down,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple, 
moving  to  the  place  Fanny  vacated  for 
her.  She  was  startled  and  disturbed  at 
finding  him  there  :  but  he  was  going  away 
next  week ;  it  was  really  of  no  moment, 
this  unexpected  visit.  Still  Ford's  letter 
and  her  own  previous  reflections  ruffled 
her  composure.  She  coloured  and  grew 
pale,  and  felt  Galbraith's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  though  she  did  not  look  up  to  see 
them. 

"You  are  not  well,  or  something,"  he 
exclaimed.    "  I  had  better  go  away." 

"  No,  Sir  Hugh.  I  am  happy  to  see 
you,"  a  little  stiffly.  "  But  the  light 
affects  me  after  the  dusky  kitchen,  where 
I  have  been  listening  to  a  tale  of  woe. 
Fanny  dear,  will  you  bring  the  shade?" 
Thus,  effectually  sheltered  from  observa- 
tion, Kate  quickly  recovered  herself  and 
dispensed  the  tea,  stretching  out  a  hand 
white  and  delicate  enough  for  a  lady  of 
high  degree,  as  Galbraith  observed,  when 
she  offered  him  a  cup,  which  Fanny  fol- 
lowed with  a  delightful  slice  of  brown 
bread  and  butter. 
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"  A  tale  of  woe  !  "  exclaimed  that  young 
lady;  "and  in  the  kitchen?  What  took 
Dr.  Slade  there?" 

Mrs.  Temple  briefly  explained. 

"  I  could  not  think  what  kept  you,  and 
Sir  Hugh  said  he  was  sure  the  doctor 
was  gone." 

"  Old  humbug,"  observed  Galbraith. 
"  I  thought  he  would  never  go.  I  had  to 
tell  him  some  unpleasant  truths  before  he 
would  stir." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  asked  Fanny,  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  Tom's  note,  was  in  towering 
spirits.    "  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Mrs."  Temple,  slyly. 
"  He  was  making  his  complaint." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  Galbraith,  look- 
ing under  the  shade  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
her  smile.    "  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  an  ungrateful  man  ;  that 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  your  service, 
and  that  your  return  is  to  tell  him  he  is  a 
gossip." 

Galbraith  smiled  rather  grimly.  "  Did 
he  tell  you  what  led  up  to  it?  "  he  asked. 

"  No  ;  he  did  not  give  the  context." 

"  He  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow,"  re- 
sumed Sir  Hugh,  "  only  spoiled  by  a 
country-town  life  and  associating  with 
women —  I  mean  old  women." 

"  And  pray  why  should  women,  young 
or  old,  spoil  him  ? "  cried  Fanny,  aggres- 
sively. "  I  am  sure  we  are  much  better 
than  men  in  many  ways." 

"  I  think  you  are,"  returned  Galbraith, 
gravely ;  "  still  I  don't  think  men  or  wom- 
en the  better  for  associating  exclusively 
with  each  other.  Military  women,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  pleasant.  Have  you  ever 
met  any  ?  "  addressing  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  No,"  said  she,  answering  the  real 
drift  of  the  question ;  "  I  have  never,  of 
course,  been  in  that  sort  of  society,  and 
have  never  reckoned  any  military  ladies 
among  my  customers." 

Galbraith  was  silent  until  Mrs.  Temple 
asked  him  if  he  would  have  any  more  tea. 
"If  you  please.  I  assure  you  no  old 
woman  likes  tea  better  than  I  do.  I  have 
always  found  it  the  best  drink  when  hard 
worked  in  India,"  he  returned  with  a  smile. 
"  Some  fellows  have  a  great  craving  for 
beer,  and  I  confess  it  is  very  tempting  in 
a  warm  climate." 

"  And  are  you  strong  enough  to  resist 
temptation  ? "  asked  Kate,  carelessly,  as 
she  again  held  out  her  fair  hand  with  his 
cup  in  her  long  taper  fingers. 

"  As  far  as  eating  and  drinking  go,  yes  ; 
but  I  suppose  all  men  have  their  assaila- 
ble point." 

"  Pray,  what  is  yours  ? "  asked  Fanny, 


|  who,  in  her  present  state  of  spirits,  was 
irrepressible. 

"  I  really  cannot  tell." 

"  And  I  am  sure,  if  you  could,  you  are 
not  bound  to  answer  a  decidedly  imper- 
tinent question,"  said  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Fan- 
ny, you  are  rather  too  audacious." 

"  I  knew  you  would  scold  me  ! "  ex- 
claimed Fanny  ;  "  but  I  could  not  help  it." 

Galbraith  laughed.  "  Suppose  you  set 
me  the  example  of  confession,  Miss  Lee. 
What  is  your  weak  point  ?  " 

"  I  could  not  possibly  tell,  like  you  ;  but 
for  a  different  reason  :  all  my  points  are 
weak  ;  the  puzzle  is  which  is  the  weakest." 

"  Then  I  suspect  your  friend  has  enough 
to  do  to  keep  you  in  order;  irregular 
troops  are  generally  mutinous." 

"  I  am  the  meekest  creature  in  crea- 
tion," cried  Fanny.  "The  moment  K  — 
Mrs.  Temple,  I  mean,  even  looks  as  if  she 
was  going  to  find  fault  with  me  I  am  ready 
to  confess  my  sins  and  go  down." 

"  Only  to  rise  up  again  the  next  instant 
not  one  bit  the  better  for  your  penitence," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  walking  over  to  the 
bell  to  ring  for  Mills. 

"  That  is  exactly  like  irregular  cavalry. 
They  disperse  the  moment  you  charge 
them,  and  immediately  gather  on  your 
flanks  and  harass  your  march,"  remarked 
Galbraith. 

"  I  cannot  say  Fanny  has  harassed  my 
march,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling 
kindly  at  that  delinquent  as  she  placed  the 
cups  and  saucers  and  plates  neatly  on  the 
tray  to  save  Mills  trouble.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  easier  to  keep  a  regiment 
of  superior  men  —  I  mean  educated  men 
—  in  order,  than  the  waifs  and  strays  you 
pick  up." 

"  I  assure  you  soldiers  are  not  on  the 
whole  bad  fellows ;  but  as  to  educated 
men,  I  can't  say  I  should  like  to  command 
a  regiment  of  straw-splitting,  psalm-sing- 
ing troopers  who  would  probably  dispute 
every  order  they  didn't  fancy." 

"  But  you,  you  are  an  educated  gentle- 
man, and  don't  you  think,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Temple,  "  that  if  you  had  undertaken  cer- 
tain work  and  certain  service,  you  would 
be  more  obedient,  more  dutifully  subordi- 
nate, than  a  poor,  ignorant,  half-blind 
creature  who  cannot  see  an  inch  beyond 
the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  personal 
wants  and  pleasures,  while  yon  could  grasp 
some  idea  of  the  general  good  ?  " 

"  There  is,  of  course,  some  truth  in  your 
view,"  said  Galbraith,  somewhat  sur- 
prised ;  "  but  a  regiment  of  gentlemen,  in 
the  first  place,  is  out  of  the  question. 
There  have  been,  I  grant,  body-guards  of 
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kings  who  were  all  gentlemen,  but  from 
what  we  know  of  them  they  were  not 
exactly  models  of  sound  discipline  or  se- 
rious behaviour." 

And  in  the  heat  of  argument  Sir  Hugh 
rose,  drew  his  chair  near  his  antagonist, 
and  clear  of  the  obstacle  presented  to  his 
vision  by  the  lamp-shade. 

"  There  is  your  work,"  interrupted 
Fanny  ;  "  you  know  you  promised  that 
should  be  ready  to-morrow  :  "  "  that"  was 
a  banner-screen  of  beads  and  silk,  and 
each  section  of  the  pattern  was  to  be  be- 
gun, in  order  to  save  the  fair  purchaser 
from  too  severe  exercise  of  brain. 

"  Thank  you,  Fan,"  and  Mrs.  Temple 
proceeded  quickly  and  diligently  to  thread 
needles  and  sew  on  beads,  glancing  up 
every  now  and  then  with  eyes  that  spark- 
led and  deepened,  and  laughed  and  grew 
dim  with  a  slight  suffusion  if  she  was  very 
earnest.  Fanny  placed  a  large  work-bas- 
ket before  her  as  she  took  her  seat  oppo- 
site their  guest,  who  felt  wonderfully  in- 
terested and  at  home. 

"  Oh !  the  people  you  mean  would  not 
be  called  gentlemen  now ;  they  were  only 
polished  barbarians,  incapable  of  self-con- 
trol ;  any  tolerably  educated  shopboy 
would  conduct  himself  better  than  the 
de's  and  vons  of  those  days,"  said 
Kate. 

"  By  Jove  !  men  were  better  bred,  more 
high-bred,  then.  I  never  heard  that 
doubted  before,"  cried  Galbraith. 

"  High-bred  !  that  is,  they  took  off  their 
hats  and  bowed  more  gracefully,  and 
treated  their  inferiors  with  insolence  none 
the  less  brutal,  because  it  had  a  certain 
steely  glitter,  and  were  more  ferocious 
about  their  honour ;  but  they  were  mere 
dangerous,  mischievous,  unmanageable 
children  compared  to  what  men  ou^ht  to 
be." 

"  You  are  a  formidable  opponent,  Mrs. 
Temple.  Still  I  will  not  renounce  my 
ancestors ;  they  were  gallant  fellows,  if 
they  had  a  dash  of  brutality  here  and 
there.  And  you  will  grant  that  without  a 
regard  for  honour  they  would  have  been 
still  more  brutal." 

"  I  do.  Nor  do  I  by  any  means  under- 
value the  good  that  was  in  them,  only  it 
seems  so  stupid  eithe.^<^ant  to  go  back 
to  them,  or  to  stand  still." 

"  And  what  good  does  progress  do  ?  It 
only  makes  the  lower  classes  dissatisfied 
and  restless,  and  wanting  to  be  as  well  off 
as  their  betters.  There  is  nothing  they 
don't  aim  at." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith !  you  have 


concentrated  the  whole  essence  of  liberal- 
ism in  those  words.  That  is  exactly  what 
progress  does  ;  it  makes  people  strive  to 
be  better.  I  have  no  doubt  the  first  of  our 
British  ancestors  (if  they  were  our  ances- 
tors) who  suggested  making  garments  in- 
stead of  dyeing  the  human  skin,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  orthodox  Druids  as  a  danger- 
ous innovator." 

"  That  has  been  said  too  often  to  be 
worthy  of  such  an  original  thinker  as  you 
are,"  returned  Galbraith,  leaning  forward 
and  taking  up  some  of  the  bright-coloured 
silks  which  lay  between  them. 

"It  cannot  be  said  too  often,"  observed 
Mrs.  Temple,  stoutly,  "for  it  contains  the 
whole  gist  of  the  matter.  I  will  trouble 
you  for  that  skein  of  blue  silk.  Thank 
you."  Their  hands  touched  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  Galbraith  felt  an  unreasonable, 
but  decided,  inclination  to  hold  hers,  just 
to  keep  her  eyes  and  attention  from  being 
too  much  taken  up  with  that  confounded 
stitchery. 

"  But,"  he  resumed,  "  you  cannot  sup- 
pose men  born  to  a  certain  position  like  to 
feel  those  of  a  lower  sphere  intruding 
upon  them,  and  treading  on  their  heels  ?  " 

"  Step  out  then  !  Put  a  pace  between 
you  and  them,  and  keep  the  wonderful 
start  ahead  that  circumstance  has  given 
you,"  she  returned  with  great  animation. 

"  You  are  too  ferocious  a  democrat," 
said  Galbraith,  laughing;  "and  to  look  at 
you,  who  could  believe  you  had  ever  been, 
even  for  a  day,  behind  a  counter  ? 
There  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  clum- 
siest fellow  alive.  I  have  made  a  horribly 
rude  speech." 

"  I  quite  absolve  you,"  said  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, frankly,  and  looking  at  him  with  a 
sweet  half-smile.  "  A  counter  has  not 
hitherto  been  the  best  training-school  to 
form  a  gentlewoman;  but  the  days  are 
rapidly  passing  when  women  could  afford 
to  be  merely  graceful  ornaments.  We 
must  in  the  future  take  our  share  of  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  God  grant 
us  still  something  of  charm  and  grace  !  It 
would  be  hard  lines  for  us  both  if  you 
could  not  love  us." 

"  Not  love  you,"  repeated  Galbraith  al- 
most unconsciously  ;  he  had  hitherto  been 
thinking  the  young  widow  rather  too 
strong-minded  —  a  description  of  character 
he  utterly  abhorred.  "  I  imagine  your 
ideal  woman  will  seldom  be  realized,  un- 
less, indeed,  in  yourself." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  !  "  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  I 
have  run  the  needle  into  my  finger,  and  it 
is  so  painful." 
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Due  commiseration  being  expressed, 
Fanny  said  she  must  put  it  in  warm  water, 
and  darted  away. 

"  Do  not  imagine  I  am  such  a  narrow 
idiot,"  said  Galbraith,  drawing  his  chair  a 
trifle  closer,  "  as  not  to  respect  a  man  who 
fights  his  way  up  to  fortune  from  a  humble 
origin,  but  then  he  ought  always  to  remem- 
ber the  origin." 

"  Yes  ;  you  of  the  '  upper  ten,'  "  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling,  while  she  hunted  with 
her  needle  an  erratic  white  bead  round  an 
inverted  box-cover,  "  are  decently  inclined 
to  recognize  the  merits  of  such  a  man 
when  he  has  achieved  success  in  the  end, 
but  you  do  your  best  to  knock  him  on  the 
head  at  the  beginning." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  By  creating  difficulties  of  all  sorts. 
Mountains  of  barriers  for  him  to  climb 
over  :  barriers  of  ignorance  —  it  is  unwise 
to  educate  the  masses  ;  barriers  of  caste 
—  none  but  gentlemen  must  officer  army 
or  navy ;  barriers  of  opinion ;  social  bar- 
riers —  oh,  I  talk  too  much  !  and  I  am 
sure  so  do  you.  Dr.  Slade  told  me  just 
now  you  were  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possi- 
ble and  undisturbed ;  and  here  am  I  con- 
tradicting you  most  virulently.  Do  go 
away  and  read  a  sermon  or  something,  or 
you  will  never  be  able  to  go  to  London 
next  week." 

"  Next  week  !  Does  that  confounded 
old  humbug  say  I  am  to  go  away  next 
week  ?    I  intend  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  He  said  you  wished  to  leave  for  town  ; 
so  I  warn  you  to  give  me  due  and  proper 
notice,  or  I  shall  charge  accordingly." 

Mrs.  Temple  glanced  up  as  she  spoke 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  words  ;  but  no  an- 
swering smile  was  on  his  lip.  He  looked 
grave  and  stern,  and  was  pulling  his  mous- 
taches as  if  in  deep  thought.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Galbraith 
exclaimed,  in  his  harshest  tones,  with  an 
injured  accent,  "  You  never  let  one  forget 
the  shop." 

"It  was  the  lodgings  this  time,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple  demurely.  "  I  did  not  sup- 
pose you  would  mind." 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  go  away  ?  "  asked 
Sir  Hugh.  "  I  can  go  to-morrow  if  you 
do." 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  feel  so  much  bet- 
ter. Pray  suit  yourself.  I  could  not  be 
in  a  hurry  to  part  with  so  good  a  tenant." 

Galbraith  muttered  something  indis- 
tinct and  deep.  There  was  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  said 
gravely,  "  I  am  quite  aware  what  a  nui- 
sance an  invalid  inmate  must  be  ;  and  I 


hope  you  believe  I  am  grateful  for  all  the 
care  you  have  bestowed  upon  me." 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not.  I  have  not  bestowed 
any  care  upon  you ;  Mills  has,  a  little,  and 
your  servant  a  good  deal." 

"  The  fact  is,"  returned  Galbraith,  with 
a  tinge  of  bitterness,  "  I  have  never  had 
much  care  in  my  life,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
especially  grateful  when  I  find  any,  or 
fancy  I  have  any." 

"  Grateful  people  deserve  to  be  cared 
for,"  said  Kate,  laying  her  pattern  on  the 
table  and  gravely  regarding  it. 

"  And  you  have  been  very  good  to  write 
my  letters,"  continued  Galbraith.  "  I 
never  knew  the  luxury  of  a  private  secre- 
tary before,  and  as  I  believe  '  the  appetite 
grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon,'  I  shall 
miss  your  assistance  greatly.  I  never 
found  my  correspondence  so  easy  as  since 
you  were  good  enough  to  write  for  me." 

"  A  private  secretary  would  not  be  a 
serious  addition  to  your  suite,"  returned 
Mrs.  Temple  without  looking  up.  "  There 
are  many  intelligent,  well-educated  young 
men  would  be  glad  of  such  an  appoint- 
ment." 

"  Pooh  !  "  exclaimed  Galbraith.  "  I 
never  thought  of  a  man  secretary." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  No ;  men  are  so  unsympathetic  and 
slow  to  comprehend." 

"  I  always  thought  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Temple  frankly ;  "  but  I  didn't  think  a 
man  would." 

Sir  Hugh's  face  cleared  up  as  he  looked 
at  her,  and  laughed.  "  We  are  agreed 
then,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  don't  think  you 
put  a  much  higher  value  on  Slade  than  I 
do." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  your  value  is  ;  I 
like  him,  because  he  has  always  been  a 
friend  to  me  from  the  first." 

"  And  that  is  how  long  ?  "  asked  Gal- 
braith shrewdly. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  want  gossip  you  must  ap- 
ply to  himself." 

"  I  shall  never  put  a  question  to  him, 
you  may  be  sure,"  said  Galbraith  gravely. 
"  But  I  confess  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  happens  that  you  are  keeping  a  shop 
here.  Nothing  will  ever  persuade  me 
that  you  are  '  to  the  manner  born.'  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith" —  he  always  fancied  there  was 
an  echo  of  defiance  in  the  way  she  pro- 
nounced his  name  —  "  my  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  nay,  so  far  as  I  know, 
all  my  ancestors  —  if  such  a  phrase  may 
be  permitted  —  were  knights  of  the  coun- 
ter.   The  best  I  can  hope  "  (with  a  smile 
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indescribably  sweet  and  arch)  "is  that 
they  never  gave  short  measure." 

"It's  incredible!"  said  Galbraith  sol- 
emnly. 

"  Nevertheless  true,"  she  continued. 
"  Don't  allow  your  imagination  to  create 
a  romance  for  my  pretty  partner  and  my- 
self, though  we  are  weird  women,  and 
keep  a  Berlin  Bazaar." 

As  she  spoke  Fanny  entered.  "It  is 
all  right  now,"  she  said.  "  Sir  Hugh,  if 
you  ever  run  a  needle  into  your  finger, 
plunge  it  into  hot  water  immediately,  and 
you  will  find  instantaneous  relief." 

"  I  shall  make  a  note  of  it,"  replied  Gal- 
braith ;  "  and  in  the  mean  time  must  say 
good-night." 

"  How  fortunate  you  are,"  cried  Fanny. 
"  You  are  going  to  London  next  week  and 
will  go  to  the  theatre,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  ever  go  to  the  theatre,"  said 
Galbraith,  "but  I  imagine  most  young 
ladies  like  it." 

"  I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  see  '  Reck- 
oning with  the  Hostess,'  "  cried  Fanny, 
unable  to  restrain  herself. 

"  Suppose  we  all  meet  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  go  together,"  exclaimed  Galbraith, 
who  felt  convalescent  and  lively. 

"  It  would  be  perfectly  delightful,"  said 
the  volatile  Fanny,  while  Kate,  who  felt 
keenly  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition, 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  while  she 
laughed  heartily. 

"  I  must  say  good-night,"  repeated  Sir 
Hugh,  bowing  formally. 

"  I  trust  you  will  not  be  the  worse  for 
our  argument,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  rising 
courteously. 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  he  replied.  "  I  shall 
tell  you  to-morrow." 

"Well,  Kate,"  cried  Fanny  when  he 
was  gone,  "  has  he  proposed  ?  I  really 
thought  he  was  on  the  verge  of  it  when  I 
ran  the  needle  in  my  finger.  It  would  be 
such  fun." 

"  Fanny,  you  are  absolutely  maddening  ! 
What  can  put  such  nonsense  into  your 
head  ?  To  tell  you  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  I  have  permitted 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  the  honour  of  our 
acquaintance,  simply  because  I  wish  him 
to  feel,  however  appearances  may  be 
against  me,  that  his  cousin  married  a 
gentlewoman  ;  for  he  will  yet  know  who  I 
am." 

"  That  sounds  very  grand  and  mysteri- 
ous, Kate.  I  wish  you  could  contrive  to 
make  him  give  you  a  proper  allowance  out 
of  the  estate.  Well,  there ;  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  you  look  like  a  sibyl  and  a 
fury  all  in  one  !  " 


"  I  am  both  indignant  and  disgusted, 
Fanny,  because  there  is  so  much  levity 
and  vulgarity  in  what  you  say,"  cried  Mrs. 
Temple  warmly.  "But  we  have  some- 
thing else  to  think  of ;  read  this"  —  and 
she  drew  forth  Ford's  letter,  doubling  it 
down  at  the  passage  adverting  to  herself, 
as  having  for  sole  confidant  "  a  good-look- 
ing young  vagabond  connected  with  the 
press." 

"  I  suppose,"  cried  Fanny,  "  that  stupid 
conceited  old  duffer  means  Tom." 

"  I  suppose  so ;  but  pray  remember  it 
is  Hugh  Galbraith  who  is  represented  as 
speaking.  Now  you  say  Tom  is  coming 
down  on  Saturday ;  it  is  most  important 
he  should  not  meet  our  tenant.  I  imagine 
Sir  Hugh  knows  his  name." 

"  Oh  yes,  very  likely;  but  Sir  Hugh  has 
never  intruded  on  us  on  a  Saturday,  and 
we  must  try  to  keep  them  apart.  How  de- 
lightful it  will  be  to  see  Tom  —  and  this  is 
Thursday ! " 

"  Yes ;  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  a 
talk  with  him.  Have  you  written  to 
him  ?  " 

"  To  .be  sure  I  have." 

No  more  was  said ;  and  Mrs.  Temple 
pondered  long  and  deeply  before  she  was 
successful  in  composing  herself  to  sleep. 
What  was  she  doing  ?  was  she  acting 
fairly  and  honestly  ?  was  she  quite  safe 
in  trusting  to  the  spirit,  half -defiant,  half- 
mischievous,  which  seemed  to  have  taken 
possession  of  her  ?  Well,  at  any  rate,  it 
could  do  no  harm.  In  a  few  days  Hugh 
Galbraith  would  be  removed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  her  influence,  and  nothing 
would  remain  of  their  transient  acquaint- 
ance save  the  lesson  she  was  so  ambitious 
of  teaching  him,  viz.,  that  whatever  her 
circumstances  were,  she  was  a  gentle- 
woman, and  that  some  excuse  existed  for 
Mr.  Travers's  weakness  in  making  her 
his  wife. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Hugh  Galbraith  was  a  very  English 
Englishman.  In  opinion,  as  in  battle,  he 
was  inclined,  even  when  beaten  by  all  the 
rules  of  combat,  to  resist  to  death.  His 
prejudices  would  have  been  rigid  to  ab- 
surdity but  for  a  thin,  nevertheless  dis- 
tinct, vein  of  common  sense  which 
streaked  the  trap-rock  of  his  nature ; 
while  here  and  there,  carefully  hidden,  as 
he  thought,  from  all  observers,  and  scarce- 
ly acknowledged  to  himself,  were  sundry 
softer  places  —  "faults,"  as  with  uncon- 
scious technicality  he  would  have  termed 
them  —  which  sometimes  troubled  him 
with  doubts  and  hesitations  a  consistently 
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hard  man  would  never  have  known.  A 
vague,  instinctive  sense  of  justice  —  an- 
other national  characteristic  —  saved  him 
from  being  a  very  selfish  man,  but  did  not 
hinder  him  from  an  eager  seeking  of  his 
own  ends,  so  long  as  they  did  not  visibly 
trench  on  the  rights  of  others ;  and  at 
times,  if  the  upper  and  harder  strata  of 
his  character  was,  by  some  morally  arte- 
sian process,  pierced  through,  capable  of 
giving  out  more  of  sympathy  than  his  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance  in  general  would 
believe.  But  he  possessed  very  little  of 
the  adaptability,  the  quickness  of  feeling 
and  perception,  which  gives  the  power  of 
putting  oneself  in  another's  place  ;  and, 
therefore,  possessing  no  gauge  by  which 
to  measure  the  force  of  other  men's  temp- 
tations, he  had,  by  a  process  of  unreason- 
ing mental  action,  accumulated  a  rather 
contemptuous  estimate  of  the  world  in 
general.  Men  were  generally  weak  and 
untrue  —  not  false,  habit  and  opinion  pre- 
vented that  —  and  women  he  scarcely 
considered  at  all ;  the  few  specimens  he 
had  known  intimately  were  not  calculated 
to  impress  him  favourably.  His  sisters, 
accustomed  to  the  amenities  of  foreign 
life,  never  disguised  their  opinion  that  he 
was  a  hopeless  barbarian,  until,  indeed, 
their  last  few  interviews,  when  they 
showed  a  disposition  to  treat  his  brusque- 
rie  as  the  eccentricity  of  a  noble  sin- 
cerity. The  younger  sister,  who  had  al- 
ways clung  to  him,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  slow-develop- 
ing boyish  heart,  had  chilled  him  with  an 
unspeakable  disgust  by  bestowing  herself 
on  an  artist,  a  creature  considered  by  Gal- 
braith  in  those  days,  and,  with  some  slight 
modification,  still  considered,  a's  a  sort  of 
menial  —  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  upper 
servants  who  fiddled  and  painted  and 
danced  and  sang  for  the  amusement  of  an 
idle  aristocracy.  He  would  have  been 
more  inclined  to  associate  with  the  village 
blacksmith,  who,  at  any  rate,  did  real 
man's  work  when  he  forged  horseshoes 
and  ploughshares  by  the  strength  of  his 
right  arm.  In  short,  he  was  a  mediaeval 
man,  rather  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

In  politics  a  Tory,  yet  not  an  ignoble 
one.  He  would  have  severely  punished 
the  oppressor  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  he 
thought  it  the  sacred  duty  of  lords  to  pro- 
tect their  vassal,  even  from  themselves ; 
but  it  must  be  altogether  a  paternal  pro- 
ceeding given  free  gratis  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  nobility.  Of  the  grander  gen- 
erosity to  our  poorer  brethren  that  says, 
"Take  your  share  of  God's  world,  it  is 


yours  ;  we  owe  each  other  nothing  save 
mutual  help  and  love,"  he  knew  nothing  ; 
he  had  never  learned  even  the  alphabet  of 
true  liberality ;  and  his  was  a  slow  though 
strong  intellect,  very  slow  to  assimilate  a 
new  idea,  and  by  no  means  ready  to 
range  those  he  already  possessed  in  the 
battle  array  of  argument. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  very  little  moved 
by  his  charming  landlady's  opinions  ;  they 
were  a  pretty  woman's  vagaries  prettily 
expressed  ;  still,  as  he  thought  over  every 
word  and  look  of  hers  that  night  while 
smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  and  meditation 
before  he  went  to  rest,  he  felt  more  and 
more  desirous  of  solving  the  mystery  of  her 
surroundings.  That  she  and  her  friend 
were  gentlewomen  he  never  for  a  moment 
doubted,  driven  by  poverty  to  keep  a  shop, 
though  it  was  an  unusual  resource  for 
decayed  gentility.  For  poor  gentry  Gal- 
braith  had  special  sympathy,  and  had  a 
dim  idea  that  it  would  be  well  to  tax  suc- 
cessful money-grubbers  who  would  per- 
sist in  lowering  the  tone  of  society  in  gen- 
eral and  regiments  in  particular  by  thrust- 
ing themselves  and  their  luxurious  snob- 
bish sons  into  those  sacred  ranks  —  he 
had,  we  say,  a  dim  idea  that  such  mem- 
bers of  the  community  ought  to  be  taxed 
in  order  to  support  the  helpless  descend- 
ants of  those  who  had  not  the  ability  to 
keep  their  estate  together.  Still,  how  any 
woman  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentlewom- 
an could  bring  herself  to  keep  a  shop,  to 
measure  out  things  to  insolent  customers, 
perhaps  to  old  market-women,  and  stretch 
out  that  soft  white  hand  to  take  their 
greasy  pence,  he  could  not  conceive.  She 
ought  to  have  adopted  some  other  line  of 
work ;  yet  if  she  had  he  would  not  have 
known  her ;  and  though  he  put  aside  the 
idea,  he  felt  that  he  would  rather  have 
missed  far  more  important  things.  She 
was  different  from  all  other  women  he  had 
ever  known ;  the  quiet  simplicity  of  her 
manners  was  so  restful;  the  controlled 
animation  that  would  sparkle  up  to  the 
surface  frequently,  and  gave  so  much 
beauty  to  her  mobile  face  —  her  smile, 
sometimes  arch,  often  scornful,  occasion- 
ally tender  ;  the  proud  turn  of  her  snowy 
throat  ;  the  outlines  of  her  rounded,  pli- 
ant figure  ;  the  great,  earnest,  liquid  eyes 
uplifted  so  frankly  and  calmly  to  meet  his 
own  —  Galbraith  summoned  each  and 
every  charm  of  face  and  form  and  bear- 
ing that  had  so  roused  his  wonder  and 
admiration  to  pass  in  review  order  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  "behold,  they  were 
very  good."  It  was  the  recollection  of 
their  first  interview,  however,  more  than 
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a  month  back,  that  puzzled  him  most. 
"  She  must  have  fancied  she  knew  some- 
thing of  me,"  —  he  thought,  as  he  slowly 
paced  his  sitting-room,  restless  with  the 
strange  new  interest  and  fresh  vivid  life 
that  stirred  his  blood,  and  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  of  which  he  was  but  half 
conscious,  deepened  and  brightened  the 
colouring  of  every  object,  until  Fanny 
declared,  as  she  bid  Kate  good-night,  that 
"  Sir  Hugh  must  have  a  bad  conscience  to 
keep  tramping  up  and  down  like  that,"  — 
"  and  something  to  my  discredit,"  he 
mused.  "  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  first 
look  I  had  from  those  eyes  of  hers  !  It  was 
equivalent  to  the  '  Draw  and  defend  your- 
self, villain  ! '  of  old  novels.  How  could  I 
have  offended  her,  or  any  one  belonging 
to  her?  I'll  ask  her  some  day  —  some 
day  !  By  Jove,  I  can't  stay  here  much  long- 
er !  Yet  why  should  I  not  ?  I  have  noth- 
ing to  take  me  anywhere.  This  accident 
has  knocked  my  visit  to  Allerton  on  the 
head.  The  countess  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
will  be  in  town  by  the  time  I  am  fit  to  go 
anywhere.  That  pretty  little  girl,  Miss 
Lee,  is  not  unlike  Lady  Elizabeth,  only  she 
has  more  'go  '  in  her  —  but  Mrs.  Temple  !  " 
even  in  thought  Galbraith  had  no  words 
to  express  the  measureless  distance  be- 
tween his  landlady  and  the  Countess  of 

G  's  graceful,  well-trained  daughter. 

The  truth  is,  Galbraith  had,  after  his  ac- 
cession of  fortune,  seriously  contemplated 
matrimony.  He  had  no  idea  of  being 
succeeded  by  a  nephew  of  a  different 
name,  or  a  cousin  whom  he  disliked. 
Moreover,  it  behoved  him  to  found  the 
family  anew  —  to  impose  afresh  entail  — 
especially  if  he  could  buy  back  some  of 
the  old  estates ;  and  Payne  had  written 
to  him  that  it  was  probable  a  slice  of  the 
Kirby  Grange  estates  might  before  long 
be  in  the  market.  If  he  married,  he 
would  go  in  for  family  ;  he  did  not  care 
so  much  for  rank.  Accident  had  sent 
him  down  to  dinner  at  his  sister's  house 
with  Lady  Elizabeth,  who  seemed  a  pretty, 
inoffensive,  well-bred  girl ;  and  he  even 
began,  by  deliberate  trying,  to  take  some 
interest  in  her,  after  meeting  at  several 
parties  by  day  and  by  night,  where  he 
had,  rather  to  Lady  Lorrimer's  surprise, 
consented  to  appear.  Lady  Elizabeth,  al- 
though her  father  was  not  a  wealthy  peer, 
had  a  few  thousands,  which  would  not  be 
unacceptable  ;  and,  though  Galbraith  had 
bid  her  good-bye  in  Germany,  where  they 
had  again  encountered,  with  his  ordinary 
cool,  undemonstrative  manner,  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  invitation 
then  given  him,  if  duly  repeated,  to  go  to 


Allerton,  the  family  seat,  for  the  close  of 
the  hunting-season  ;  and  should  Lady  Eliz- 
abeth stand  the  test  of  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
night in  the  same  house,  he  would  try  his 
luck.  A  wish  to  enjoy  his  friend  Upton's 
society  to  the  last  of  his  stay,  induced 
Galbraith  to  postpone  his  visit  for  a  week  ; 
and  then  he  met  with  the  accident  which 
made  him  Mrs.  Temple's  inmate ;  and, 
lo  !  all  things  had  become  new.  What- 
ever his  lot  might  be,  it  was  impossible  he 
could  marry  a  pretty  doll  like  Lady  Eliza- 
beth —  a  nice  creature,  without  one  idea 
different  from  every  other  girl,  without  a 
word  of  conversation  beyond  an  echo  of 
what  was  said  to  her.  No  ;  he  wanted 
something  more  companionable  than  that ; 
something  soft  and  varied  enough  to  draw 
out  what  tenderness  was  in  him  ;  some- 
thing brave,  and  frank,  and  thoughtful; 
to  be  a  pleasant  comrade  in  the  dull  places 
of  life.  At  this  point  in  his  reflections, 
Galbraith  pulled  himself  up,  with  a  sneer 
at  the  idea  of  his  dreaming  dreams,  wak- 
ing dreams,  at  that  time  of  his  life.  "  I'll 
just  stay  a  week  longer,"  he  thought,  "  I 
really  am  not  quite  strong  yet,  and  then  I 
will  go  to  town ;  by  that  time  I  shall  man- 
age to  penetrate  that  puzzling  woman's 
mystery,  or  I  shall  give  it  up.  I  shall 
have  Upton  or  Gertrude  coming  down 
here  to  see  what  keeps  me  in  such  quar- 
ters, and,  by  Jove  !  I  would  rather  neither 
of  them  did.  She  would  make  mischief 
with  or  without  grounds."  So  saying,  al- 
most aloud,  Galbraith  lit  his  candle,  and 
turned  down  the  lamp. 
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The  idea  that  a  schoolmaster's  exist- 
ence is  nothing  but  a  continual  round  of 
monotonous  drudgery  appears  to  be  dying 
out.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  monotony  and  drudgery  to 
be  endured  in  the  scholastic  life  ;  but  it 
has  evidently  been  discovered  that,  as  far 
as  these  disagreeables  are  concerned,  the 
life  of  a  schoolmaster  contrasts  favoura- 
bly with  that  of  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a 
medical  practitioner,  or  even  of  a  curate. 
Highly  intellectual  men  may  find  deep 
interest  in  the  work  of  a  good  "sixth 
form,"  and  to  the  less  intellectual  a  mas- 
tership offers  considerable  attractions. 
One  may  find  plenty  to  interest  one  in 
middle-school  forms,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire the  highest  attainments  to  make 
a  really  good  middle-school  form-master. 
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And  what  maybe  called  unintellectuai  — 
i.e.}  non-bookish  —  men,  as  well  as  oth- 
ers, are  quite  open  to  the  allurements  of 
cricket,  football,  fives,  and  the  like,  which 
may  be  freely  enjoyed  by  those  who  ac- 
cept the  life  of  a  master  in  a  large  school. 
The  number  of  men  who,  on  leaving  the 
universities,  seek  masterships  is  really  re- 
markable. Nor  is  it  only  the  bookish  or 
the  athletic-bookish  who  are  drawn  to 
school  life.  It  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find, 
on  answering  advertisements  in  the  Guard- 
ian or  some  scholastic  paper,  that  the 
man  who  is  anxious  for  a  mastership  is 
one  who  has  been  remarkable  at  the  uni- 
versity only  for  a  knowledge  of  boating 
or  cricket  "  shop  :  "  possibly  only  for  the 
attendant  circumstances  of  a  velvet  coat 
and  a  sweet  bull-dog. 

Most  people,  however,  would  be  dis- 
posed to  imagine  that  the  school-hours 
passed  with  a  low  or  a  middle  form  must 
be  unmitigated  boredom  :  that  the  time 
spent  in  actual  teaching  must  be  "  grind," 
pure,  simple  and  dismal :  that  the  interest 
excited  by  one  or  two  promising  boys 
must  be  swamped  by  the  stupidity  and  in- 
difference of  the  many. 

The  true  pedagogue  will  take  an  entirely 
different  view  from  this.  To  him  the  la- 
dies'-school  expression,  "  a  finished  edu- 
cation," is  unknown.  He  will  regard  him- 
self as  a  learner  with  those  whom  he 
teaches,  a  learner  with  a  few  years'  start 
of  his  pupils.  That  lead  in  all  probability 
he  will  maintain  or  increase  against  the 
majority  of  his  form,  but  now  and  then  he 
will  see  himself  being  caught  up,  and 
pretty  safe  to  be  beaten  in  the  long  run. 
He  and  his  form  are  all  runners  in  the 
same  race.  His  stupid  and  ignorant  boys 
are  not  a  set  of  dummies.  He  recog- 
nizes in  each  a  greater  or  smaller  degree 
of  intelligence  or  dulness.  In  many  a 
correct  answer  he  will  see  stupidity;  in 
many  an  incorrect  one,  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. He  will  be  able  to  classify  his 
stupid  just  as  well  as  his  clever  boys. 
And  if  he  chooses  to  look  into  the  meth- 
ods by  which  his  boys  arrive  at  their  most 
astoundingly  foolish  conclusions,  he  will 
often  find  that  their  methods  are  not  alto- 
gether stupid  ;  and  that  in  the  most  won- 
derful displays  of  ignorance  and  the  dark- 
est depths  of  denseness  may  be  discerned 
rays  of  light  and  sense.  And  thus  he 
will  find  his  form  capable  of  being  not 
only  interesting,  but  at  times  immensely 
amusing. 

The  non-reading  undergraduate  has  been 
shown  to  be  amusing  in  "The  Art  of 
Pluck."    Perhaps  the  following  experi- 
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ences  will  show  that  the  schoolboy  has 
great  powers  as  a  humorist.  But  let  it  be 
observed  that  while  the  characters  in  the 
volume  just  quoted  are  for  the  most  part 
fictitious,  and  their  delusion  the  inven- 
tions of  ingenious  scholars,  I  am  not 
about  to  affront  my  readers  by  offering 
them  a  collection  of  jokes  invented  for  the 
occasion,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of  fabu- 
lous beings.  Mira,  scd  acta  loquor  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  these  actual  and  veri- 
table scholastic  experiences  may  not  only 
amuse,  but  also  serve  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  nature  of  that  extremely  com- 
plex subject,  the  British  schoolboy.  The 
large  majority  of  the  translations  and  an- 
swers here  given  have  occurred  within  the 
writer's  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  and 
almost  all  the  authors  of  these  faceticz  are 
personally  known  to  him. 

These  humorists  and  their  utterances 
he  will  classify  as  best  he  can. 

1.  The  Stupid-Good.  —  Under  this 
head  it  is  meant  to  include  boys  of  a  lit- 
eral and  utterly  unimaginative  turn  of 
mind  ;  boys  of  little  power,  and  free  from 
eccentricities  of  any  kind ;  who  do  their 
work  honestly,  but  trust  simply  and  solely 
to  their  dictionaries  and  lexicons  to  bring 
them  through  their  difficulties.  First 
take  one  or  two  instances  of  their  powers 
of  translation,  with  the  help  of  the  books 
mentioned.  "  The  consul  spoke  for  his 
family,"  is  neatly  rendered  "  Consul  ra- 
dius nain  ejus  familial  "  Naval  force  " 
no  less  neatly  "  Umbilica  vis."  Again, 
"  To  scale  a  wall "  is  carefully  rendered 
"  Murum  desquamare."  The  author  of 
this  deserved  a  mark  for  carefully  con- 
sulting his  dictionary.  A  good  story  is 
told  of  a  party  of  boys  engaged  on  a  les- 
son of  Virgil.  They  are  puzzled  by  the 
line 

Mene  incepto  desistere  victam  ? 

What  can  "  mene  "  be  ?  At  last  in  tri- 
umph a  small  boy  cries  out  from  the 
depths  of  'his  dictionary,  "  I  have  it  ; 
'  mena,  a  small  fish,  resembling  a  pil- 
chard,' "  which  accordingly  went  down. 

A  too  great  reliance  on  the  same  book 
produced  the  following  translation  of 
"  Referent  distenta  capella?  libera"  "  They 
will  carry  back  the  she-goats  with  dis- 
tented  chitterlings."  It  does  not  appear 
what  idea,  unless  that  of  a  performing 
bird,  was  present  to  the  mind  of  a  boy 
who  translated  "  Tarquinio  advenienti 
aquila  ftileuin  sustulit"  "  On  Tarquin's 
arrival  an  eagle  supported  a  hat." 
fiv  avXovvTEg  can  only  be  turned,  by  those 
whose   sole  hope  is  the  lexicon,  into 
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"  Playing  the  flute  on  trumpets."  "  Evoe, 
parce  Liber,"  "  Hail,  thrifty  book ! "  and 
"  Si  torrere  jecur  qiuzris  idoneum"  "  If 
you  wish  to  warm  your  useful  liver "  — 
these  are  two  examples  of  what  Horace 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  the  stupid-good. 

2.  The  Muddled.  —  These  are  boys 
who  are  not  without  sense  and  knowledge, 
but  who  come  to  grief  for  want  of  power 
of  arrangement  and  discrimination.  Their 
"  vis  coiisili  expers  mole  ruit  sud."  They 
remind  one  of  Tennyson's 

Delirious  man, 
Who  mingles  all  without  a  plan. 

Such  a  one  is  asked,  "  How  long  was 
Jonah  in  the  whale's  belly?"  He  an- 
swers, "  Three  days."  "  How  long  be- 
sides ?  "  "  Forty  nights,"  he  replies. 
The  muddled  appear  to  the  worst  advan- 
tage when  called  on  to  express  themselves 
in  writing.  As  a  rule  they  abstain  from 
punctuation,  which  is  liable  to  lead  them 
into  fresh  complications.  Here  is  an 
answer  from  a  Scripture-history  paper. 
"  Rahab  sent  Ruth  out  to  glean  in  the 
fields  of  her  kinsman  Laban."  The  fol- 
lowing is  meant  for  a  short  account  of  the 
siege  of  Samaria:  —  "In  the  siege  of 
Samaria  there  was  a  great  famine,  and  as 
the  king  was  walking  along  the  wall  a 
woman  cried  unto  him  and  said  that  if 
she  would  boil  her  child  they  would  eat  it 
that  day,  and  that  she  would  boil  hers  and 
eat  it  the  next ;  but  she  said  that  she 
boiled  hers  and  they  ate  it,  but  the  other 
woman  hid  hers  and  would  not  boil  it." 
The  next  is  from  an  essay  on  Jersey  :  — 
"  A  large  quantity  of  apples  are  grown 
there,  which  are  made  into  cider  and  pota- 
toes. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  cod  and  mackerel, 
which  abound  there  and  in  the  mines." 

3.  The  Simple  —  boys  who  are  not 
afraid  of-  using  slang,  but  who  use  it  with- 
out at  all  meaning  to  be  slangy ;  who  ap- 
ply the  most  homely  expressions  to  the 
grandest  subjects,  and,  in  their  simplicity, 
make  such  childish  mistakes  as  do  honour 
to  their  hearts,  if  not  to  their  heads. 
The  simple  come  to  much  grief  in  writing 
from  dictation.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens :  — 

Where  waddling  in  a  pool  of  blood 
The  bravest  Tuscans  lay, 

where  for  "  waddling  "  read  "  wallowing." 

"This  provoked  Pope's  ayah,"  where 
for  "  ayah  "  read  "  ire." 

In  a  passage  on  William  Rufus  occur 
the  lines 


Who  spacious  regions  gave, 
A  wasteful  beast  ! 

where  the  original  has  "  a  waste  for 
beasts." 

No  triumph  flushed  that  haughty  Brown 

only  differs  from  the  original  by  the  capi- 
tal and  the  addition  of  the  final  letter  to 
the  last  word. 

In  writing  out  "Lord  Ullin's  Daugh- 
ter "  from  dictation,  one  of  the  simple  has 
a  very  curious  reading  :  — 

"  Come  back,  come  back  !  "  he  cried  in  Greek 
Across  the  stormy  water. 

Here  is  a  new  version  of  Scott :  — 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 

He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 
Like  a  summer-dried  fountain 

When  our  need  was  the  saw-dust. 

Here  a  variation  on  Macaulay  :  — 

And  the  red  glare  on  Skiddaw  roused  the 
burglars  of  Carlisle. 

Another, 

Herminius  on  Black  Auster, 
Grave  chaplain  on  grave  steed. 

From  a  description  of  a  waterfall :  — 

From  rock  to  rock  the  giant  elephant 
Leaps  with  delirious  bound, 

where,  of  course,  "  elephant "  is  a  varia 
lectio  for  "  element." 

One  of  the  simple,  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, had  the  following  passage  in  his  dic- 
tation, "  If  ever  two  great  men  might 
seem  during  their  whole  lives  to  have 
moved  in  direct  opposition,  Milton  and 
Jerry  my  tailor  were  they." 

Another  variation  on  Scott  was  this  — 

The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  minstrel  was  infernal  old. 

Another  on  Macaulay  — 

Hard  by,  a  flesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his 

vittles  down, 
Virginius  caught  the  vittles  up  and  hid  them 

in  his  gown. 

Such  marks  of  resentment  do  the  simple 
show  on  being  dictated  to.  Now  we  will 
take  a  few  examples  of  their  translations. 

Ire  per  hanc  noli  quisquis  es  :  omen  habet 

is  rendered  "  Go  not  out  by  this  (gate) 
whoever  thou  art :  it  has  a  smell."  Poor 
Naso  !  Here  is  another  example  of  what 
he  suffers  at  the  hands  of  the  simple  :  — 

Ipsa  ego,  quae  dederam  medicamina,  pallida 
sedi, 

I  myself,  who  had  taken  medicine,  sat  pale. 
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And  Horace  fares  thus  :  — 

Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae, 

The  gluey  love  of  my  Glycera  frightens  me. 

Kal  £7rteov  Trvevfiari  nalti,  "  And  they  sailed 
to  the  good  spirit,"  is  a  touching  instance 
of  the  simplicity  we  are  illustrating.  The 
following  is  good  :  — 

Ku?.\ag  QeoTopidrjs,  oiuvotoXov  6^'  apioroq, 
of  Tjdr]  tut3  eovra,  to,  r'  eooofieva,  rrpo  r'  hovra. 

"  Calchas,  son  of  Thestor,  by  far  the  best 
of  augurs,  who  knew  both  the  present, 
the  future,  and  the  perfect."  When  the 
heart-broken  Dido  sees  the  ships  of  ^Eneas 
getting  under  sail  she  cries,  "  Pro  Jupiter, 
ibit/n  which  one  of  the  simple  translates, 
"  By  Jove,  he  is  going !  " 

The  following  from  Sopohcles  — 

CfiiKplv  fjiv  e^aLTOvvra,  rol  cfwcpov  d'eri 
fieiov  (pepovra, 

elicited  this  rendering,  "  Demanding  little, 
and  yet  paying  for  that  little  with  a  lamb." 
Another  simple  youth  gave,  as  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  first  three  words,  "  Poor 
beggar ! "  Here  are  some  more  speci- 
mens of  the  simple  as  translators  —  fyrj  6 
'Opovrric,  "  He  said  '  O  Orontes  !  "'  "  Vere 
fruor  semper"  "  Truly  I  always  feed." 
Tuv  6e  TV/^vpQv  eKaripuv  6vo  ~uv  TzpeoftvTtiTuv 
arparTj-yol  k-LfieAeioduv,  "  And  let  two  of  the 
oldest  generals  take  care  of  each  other's 
flanks."  No/zof  rovg  fiev  exovrag  6i66vai  tu 
ftaGiAel,  toIq  6e  firj  lxovaL  dt-dovat  rbv  ftacikm, 
A  custom  that  those  who  had  anything 
should  give  it  to  the  king,  and  that  those 
who  had  nothing  should  give  it  to  the 
queen."  This  evidently  refers  to  the  mon- 
arch who  was  in  his  parlour  counting  out 
his  money,  whose  queen,  for  want  of  some- 
thing to  count,  amused  herself  with  bread 
and  honey.  "  When  Greek  meets  Greek 
then  comes  the  tug  of  war,"  but  the  pre- 
ceding show  that  when  the  simple  meet 
Greek  much  the  same  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  battle-field  of  the  form-room.  And 
they  do  not  make  much  more  of  Latin,  as 
witness  the  next  elegant  extracts.  "  Vic- 
tory was  worshipped  at  Rome  under  the 
form  of  a  feathered  (alatce)  virgin."  "  In- 
signis  Turnus"  "  Ensign  Turner."  "  Dwn 
thymo  pascuntur  apes"  "  While  monkeys 
are  fed  on  thyme."  "  Rapientibus  esseda 
mannis,"  " The  chariot  with  captivated 
cobs."  In  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
"  composition,"  the  simple  are  equally 
amusing,  e.g.,  "These  birds  have  long 
tails,"  "  Ha  aves  longce  sunt  fundamen- 
tos."  "  She  came  with  bare  feet  and  di- 
shevelled hair,"  "  Nuda  caput  venit,  se- 
lam  dijfHsaque  nigram"    The  next  is 
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from  an  original  copy  of  verses  entitled 
"  Viatores  :  "  — 

ter  sol  coelo  dimoverat  umbras, 
Ex  quo  Maecaenas  escis  compleverat  alvum. 

Take  again  a  few  answers  given  by  the 
simple  :  — 

Q.  "  What  is  the  difference  between  -ne 
and  ne  ?  " 

A.  " Ne  enclitic  is  used  for  a  proper 
question :  the  other  ne  for  an  improper 
question." 

Q.  "Annus  (year)  properly  means  a 
ring.    What  does  annulus  mean? " 

A.  "Ear-ring." 

Q.  "  Mention  a  comedy  by  Shake- 
speare." 

A.  "  The  Taming  of  the  Mole." 
Q.  "Why  was   Metellus    called  Cal- 
vus  ?  " 

A.  "Because  he  was  such  a  calf." 
Q.  "At  the  Comitia  Curiata  the  patri- 
cians met  in  their  ? " 

A.  "Togas." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  joke  is  to  be  got 
out  of  a  Euclid  lesson,  but  we  remember 
a  master  asking  for  a  definition  of  a  circle, 
and  being  answered  by  a  pupil,  who  de- 
scribed a  ring  in  the  air  with  his  forefin- 
ger, ejaculating,  "  A  dodge  like." 

We  will  take  our  leave  of  the  simple 
with  "Variations  on  Allan  Cunningham," 
i.e.,  a  part  of  a  favourite  lyric,  introducing 
the  various  blunders  made  under  dictation 
by  a  form  of  small  boys  :  — 

A  wet  sheep  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast, 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail, 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boys, 

While  like  an  evil  free, 
Away  the  good  sheep  flies,  and  leaves 

An  old  man  on  the  lea. 


While  the  hollow  oak  our  parish  is  — 

the  last  line  is  too  profane  for  quotation. 

4.  The  Careless.  —  Under  this  head 
come  a  large  proportion  of  schoolboys. 
The  careless  are,  generally  speaking, 
boys  whose  form-affairs,  so  to  put  it,  are 
at  a  low  ebb;  whose  credit  with  their 
master  is  as  nearly  run  out  as  is_  their 
master's  forbearance  with  them ;  boys 
whose  position  is  becoming  desperate,  and 
who  do  not  shrink  from  wild  statements 
and  violent  imaginings,  because  at  any 
risk  they  must  make  an  effort  to  improve 
their  condition.  The  careless  stick  at 
nothing.  They  make  their  wildest  shots 
when  questions  are  being  rapidly  passed 
round  the  form. 
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"  What  is  meant  by  1  milch  kine  '  ?  "  is 
asked. 

One  of  the  careless  promptly  answers, 
"  Male  cows." 

Q.  "Who  was  Herod's  son?" 
A.  "  Herodotus." 

Q.  "  Derive    an    English  word  from 
JVedo,  I  bind." 
A.  "Neck-tie." 

Q.  "  A  word  derived  from  uklfaoiv 
A.  "Alleluia." 

Q.  "  We  do  not  speak  of  Enoch's  as- 
cension, but  of  his  ?  " 

A.  "Transportation." 

Q.  "  What  was  the  comparative  dura- 
tion of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Is- 
rael ? " 

A.  "Their  comparative  duration  was 
long." 

Q.  "What  were  the  three  principal 
Jewish  feasts  ?  " 

A.  "  Purim,  Urim,  and  Thummim." 

Q.  "  What  was  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Samaria  ? " 

A.  "The  Jordan." 

Q.  "  And  the  western  ?  " 

A.  "  The  other  side  of  Jordan." 

Q.  "  For  what  god  was  St.  Paul  taken 
at  Lystra  ?  " 

A.  "Venus." 

Q.  "  What  fruit  did  Aaron's  rod  bear  ?  " 
A.  "  A  kind  of  plum." 
Q.  "What  Italian  poet  did  Surrey  im- 
itate ? " 

Ans.  i.  "Plutarch,"  leading  to  Ans.  2, 
"Pluto."' 

Now  for  specimens  of  translations  by 
the  careless :  — 

"  Ccssar  duodecim  millia  passuivn  hac 
node  progressns  est"  "  Caesar  this  night 
marched  twelve  million  miles."  This  his- 
torical fact  was  received  with  perfect 
equanimity  by  the  remainder  of  the  form 
in  whose  presence  it  was  propounded. 
A  boy  put  a  ready  repartee,  on  the  tu 
quoque  principle,  into  the  mouth  of  his 
teacher  by  translating  " Dira  yiro fades" 
"You  will  make  an  awful  man."  "Phi 
lippus  Neapoli  est"  "  Philip  is  Napoleon." 
&  xcup'  'AOav?/,  xaLP£  ki-oyeveq  tekvov,  "  O  hail 
Athene,  daughter  of  Diogenes!"  "De- 
format  faciem  non  una  cicatrix"  "  Not 
a  single.,  cockatrice  shows  its  ugly  head." 
"  Pccori  vago"  "  The  wandering  peccary." 
"  A  spice  bis  senos  cycnos"  "Behold  two 
old  poets"  —  such  flowers  of  translation 
are  culled  from  the  careless.  It  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  same  desperate  race 
who  wrote,  under  dictation,  this  version 
of  a  stanza  of  Tennyson's  on  Milton  :  — 

Whose  Titan  angels,  Gabriel,  Abdiel, 

Starred  from  Jehovah's  gorgeous  armouries, 


Tower,  as  the  deep-domed  Epicurean 
Rings  to  the  roar  of  an  angel  onset. 

The  last  word  of  line  three,  of  course, 
should  be  "  empyrean."  From  the  same 
class  came  he  who,  giving  the  rule  for 
prepositions  governing  the  ablative,  pro- 
duced this  new  version  of  the  concluding 
lines  :  — 

His  super,  subter,  sub,  addemus, 
Et  in,  de  statu  Nicodemus, 

where  for  "  Nicodemus  "  the  "  Public- 
School  Latin  Primer  "gives  "  si  dicemits." 

5.  A  large  class  is  that  of  the  Con- 
ceited-ignorant, productive  of  rich  fruit  in 
the  way  of  scholastic  facetiae.  From  his- 
tory papers  by  the  conceited-ignorant  we 
select  a  few  examples  of  their  involuntary 
witticisms :  — 

Q.  "  What  were  the  causes  of  the  great 
rebellion?" 

A.  "The  causes  of  the  great  rebellion 
were  —  the  excommunication  of  England 
by  the  pope,  the  pulling  down  of  churches 
by  the  Commonwealth,  and  then  the  king- 
dom rang  with  the  cry  '  No  popery.'  " 

Q.  "  What  do  you  know  of  Milton  as 
an  author  ? " 

A.  "  Milton's  pen  laboured  in  the  reign 
of  Charles,  and  he  wrote  Paridise  Lost 
and  Paridise  Found." 

Q.  "  Define  democracy." 

A.  "Government  by  dukes  and  dea- 
cons." 

Q.  "  What  was  the  end  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  ? " 

A.  "  He  was  dragged  out  of  the  Senate- 
House  by  a  beagle  and  murdered." 

Q.  "  State  what  you  know  about  Mith- 
ridates." 

A.  "  Mithridates  was  clever  and  used 
to  write  poems,  some  of  which  are  very 
beautiful." 

Q.  "  Give  an  account  of  Cromwell's 
continental  policy." 

A.  "Cromwell  was  a  kind  father  and 
husband,  and  had  nine  children." 

Q.  "  What  was  the  origin  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?  " 

A.  "Sir  Martin  Luther  introduced 
Christianity  into  England." 

Q.  "  Explain  '  all  to  brake  his  scull.'  " 

A.  "  This  perhaps  is  a  little  confusing 
to  uneducated  minds  now,  but  was  a  com- 
mon phrase  in  the  time  when  the  Bible 
was  translated.  Jael  drove  the  tent-peg 
into  Sisera's  head,  in  order  that  she  7night 
break  his  scull." 

Q.  "  What  was  the  end  of  Pausanias  ?  " 
.  A.  "Pausanias  was  killed  by  a  young 
man,  who  was  chaste  and  ran  away." 
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The  following  is  also  from  a  history 
paper  by  a  conceited-ignorant :  —  "In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  no  one  was  allowed  to 
hold  a  high  position  in  the  army  or  navy 
or  in  the  Church.  Consequently  Bucking- 
ham and  others  had  to  leave,  because  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Church.  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  that  no  one  need  stay  in 
prison  longer  than  he  liked."  The  next 
is  from  an  essay  on  York :  —  "  There  is 
something  that  it  is  noted  for  called  the 
Euburacum  of  the  Roman  period.  It  is 
also  noted  for  its  cathedral,  which  is  built 
in  the  most  Gothic  eficial  stile  in  the 
world."  Of  Durham  we  are  told  that  it  is 
"  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  Ven- 
erable Archdeacon  Beed  died." 

So  much  for  the  conceited-ignorant. 
Only  one  class  now  remains,  viz.  :  — 

6.  The  Eccentric.  —  This  class  of  boy 
exhibits  perhaps  more  involuntary  displays 
of  humour  than  any  other.  The  eccentric 
are  boys  who  seem  to  suffer  from  an  ob- 
liquity of  mental  vision.  They  see  more 
in  words  than  is  meant.  A  thing  goes 
into  their  heads  one  thing  and  comes  out 
quite  another.  They  are  caught  by  a  sim- 
ilarity of  sound  or  form  in  words.  One 
expression  reminds  them  of  another,  for 
which  it  is  at  once  mistaken.  The  eccen- 
tric are  never  dullards  :  they  show  very 
often  a  considerable  amount  of  a  perverse 
kind  of  ingenuity,  as  may  be  seen  in  their 
translations,  e.g. :  — 

IxOfiu  yup  i}  'Trlovaa  /irjTpvia  reKvolq 
role  7tpoad\  ex'idvTjg  ovdev  TjTZturipa. 

"  For  hateful  is  the  stepmother  who 
drinks  before  her  children,  and  nothing  is 
more  soothing  than  an  adder." 

The  next  specimen  points  to  a  more 
primitive  state  of  things  than  Xenophon 
meant  to  describe,  —  ovroi  aAiu(iuTaToi  rjoav, 
Kal  eiq  x£LPW  fjeoav,  "  These  men  were  very 
warlike,  and  went  on  their  hands."  "  Dido 
vento  reditura  secundo"  "  Dido  soon  to 
return  with  her  second  wind."  "  Effigies 
veterum  avorum"  "  Likenesses  of  old 
birds."  This  would  seem  to  be  a  disre- 
spectful way  of  speaking  of  the  great  men 
of  old.  "Nulla  mora  w/,"  "No  woman 
is  a  character."  Was  this  rendering  sug- 
gested by  Pope's  malicious  line 

Most  women  have  no  character  at  all  ? 

One  of  the  eccentric,  meeting  with  the 
words  "  Romulus  prope-ravit"  (the  verb 
being  thus  divided  at  the  end  of  the  line), 
produced  as  the  meaning,  "  Romulus  near- 
ly talked  himself  hoarse."  "Nihil  tain 
volucre  est  quam  maledictum  "is  ingen- 
iously rendered,  "  Nothing  is  so  fowl  as 
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slander."  The  blind  CEdipus  says  to  An- 
tigone, — 

CTTjcov  fie  KaijtdpvGOV,  tic  ncodufieOa 

o~ov  TCOTy  eufiev, 

not  meaning  to  express  himself  in  such  a 
despairing  way  as  one  of  the  eccentric 
imagined,  when  he  translated,  "  Place  me 
and  put  me  in  a  sitting  posture,  that  we 
may  moulder  wherever  we  are."  The 
next  is  rather  wild  :  — 

Purpureos  quoties  deperdit  terra  colores, 
Formosas  quoties  populus  alba  comas  ! 

How  often  is  the  earth  discoloured  with  blood  ! 
How  often  have  handsome  people  grey  hair. 

We  give  a  few  more  translations  by  the 
eccentric :  — 

avoHpEAr/c  /car'  oIkov  Idpvrat  yvvrj,  "  The  use- 
less woman  sweats  about  the  house." 

"  Ipsique  in  puppibus  auro  ductores  late 
effulgent,  ostroque  decori"  "  The  captains 
themselves  glitter  from  afar,  decorated 
with  gold  and  purple  on  their  sterns." 

"  Et  penitus  toto  divisos  orbe  Britan- 
nos"  "And  the  Britons  with  tails  sepa- 
rated from  the  whole  world." 
Ter  circum  Iliacos  raptaverat  Hectora  muros, 
Hector  had  caught  three  hundred  Trojan  mice. 

"Pateram  gravem"  "A  heavy  father." 
Suo  later i  assidere  jussit"  "He  ordered 
him  to  sit  down  on  his  tile."  "  Sequitur 
?ion  passibus  cequis"  (1)"  He  follows  with 
impassive  horses,"  (2)  "  Through  rough 
passes."  "  Si  adeptus  foret"  "  If  he  had 
been  adapted  for  it." 

Quos  ego  dilexi  fraterno  more  sodales, 
Companions  that  I  have  loved  more  than  a 
brother. 

"  Trepidos  cives"  "  Three-footed  citi- 
zens." "  Cczsar cohortatus  suos"  "  Caesar 
having  drawn  up  his  men  into  cohorts." 
"  Pihimnusque  illi  quartus  pater"  "  And 
Pilumnus  his  four  father." 

Mille  habet  ornatus,  mille  decenter  habet, 
She  wears  a  thousand  adornments,  she  wears 
one  thousand  two  hundred. 

" Durata>qtie  solo  nives"  "And  snows 
hardened  by  the  sun." 

Dura  navis, 

Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli, 
The  hard  ship,  and  the  hardship  of  flight  and 
war. 

"  Regio  victu  atque  cultu  vitam  age- 
bant"  "  They  lived  in  a  conquered  and 
cultivated  land."  "  Vitaverat  mortem" 
"He  had  survived  death." 

Praesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mortem, 
And  all  things  portend  immediate  death  by 
poison. 
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"  Sedesgue  discretas  piorum"  "  Re- 
served seats  for  the  pious."  ov  cdevu  nooi, 
"  I  do  not  groan  for  my  husband."  "  Le 
mille  romain  dtait  de  viille  pas"  "  The 
Roman  mile  was  not  a  mile." 

It  is  chiefly  in  translations  such  as  these 
that  the  eccentric  show  their  wit.  Now 
and  then  they  are  good  in  composition,  as 
thus,  "  He  complained  that  he  was  ill-used," 
"  Qiiestus  est  se  illusum  esse."  "  He 
swears  that  this  is  true,"  il  Damnat  h<zc 
vera  esse." 

Sometimes  they  are  good  as  catechu- 
mens, e.g. :  — 

Q.  "  What  is  a  dependent  sentence  ?  " 

A.  "  One  that  hangs  on  by  its  clause." 

Q.  "  Derive  Pontifex." 

A.  "From  Pons,  a  bridge,  as  we  say 
Arch  bishop." 

The  following  "character  of  Gideon" 
will  repay  examination.  It  is  curiously 
ingenious,  though  very  absurd.  "  Gideon 
was  a  true  unbelieving  Jew.  Still  he  was 
a  good  man,  though  rather  idolatrous." 

This  random  collection  of  scholastic 
jests  shall  be  concluded  with  two  remarks. 
One  has  been  made  before,  viz.,  that  a 
large  majority  of  these  facetice  are  to  the 
writer's  knowledge  genuine.  He  believes 
them  all  to  be  so,  and  has  refrained  from 
adding  to  the  list  others,  the  genuineness 
of  which,  though  perhaps  not  doubtful,  is 
not  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 
Who  shall  say,  then,  that  a  schoolmaster's 
life  can  never  be  amusing  ? 

Secondly,  these  jokes  lose  much  of  their 
flavour  when  thus  printed  one  after  an- 
other. Think  how  refreshing  to  the 
wearied  examiner,  sitting  up  half  the  night 
to  look  over  papers,  to  come  now  and  then 
across  an  oasis  of  this  kind  in  the  desert 
of  stupidly  correct  or  stupidly  incorrect 
performances.  In  form,  too,  think  how 
much  the  humour  of  the  thing  is  enhanced 
by  the  innocent,  or  puzzled,  or  conceited, 
or  sheepish,  or  desperate  look  of  the  vic- 
tim as  he  utters  his  follies.  Think  how 
tickling  the  inappropriateness,  the  semi- 
impropriety,  of  these  utterances  in  a  scene 
where  a  certain  amount  of  decorum  must 
be  observed,  and  then  consider  whether 
the  hours  spent  by  a  schoolmaster  in 
school  have  not  their  amusing  side.  He 
is  like  some  of  the  books  he  uses.  He 
combines  amusement  with  instruction. 

J.  H.  Raven. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
A  MONK'S  DAILY  LIFE. 

We  have  all  some  faint  poetical,  picto- 
rial, or  theatrical  notion  of  monks.  Ribe- 
ra  at  the  National  Gallery  shows  us  how 
they  prayed  with  wan  faces,  half-darkened 
with  the  shadowing  cowl.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  sketched  them  in  a  hundred 
picturesque  ways  before  altars  and  beside 
graves.  Novelists  have  given  us  many  a 
good  monk,  and  checkmated  us  with  many 
a  wicked  one.  In  volume  after  volume  we 
have  had  the  murderous  monk,  the  rob- 
ber monk,  the  hermit  monk,  the  bibulous 
monk,  the  felonious  monk,  and  the  poison- 
ing monk,  and  yet,  after  all,  we  know  very 
little  how  monks  really  lived,  or  how  they 
spent  their  hours.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  duties  of  monastic  life  were  very 
varied  —  that  there  was  scope  in  the 
abbey  and  the  priory  for  intellects  of  all 
degrees  —  that  there  were  as  many  sorts 
of  employment  within  a  monastery  as 
there  are  in  a  modern  factory,  and  that 
monastic  establishments  were,  as  a  rule, 
admirably  governed,  and  conducted  in  a 
business-like  way. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  sacristan.  It  was 
his  duty  to  provide  bread  and  wine,  and 
wax  lights  for  the  high  altar  and  the  chan- 
try chapels.  He  kept  a  tun  of  wine  at  a 
time  in  his  exchequer,  which  was  some- 
times (as  in  Durham  Cathedral)  in  the 
aisle  of  the  church.  He  had  to  go  his 
rounds  daily,  see  to  the  great  stained 
glass  windows,  and  inspect  the  leaden 
roof ;  he  had  also  to  mind  that  the  bells 
were  sound,  and  the  bell-ropes  safe, 
and  he  attended  the  .scrubbing  and  wash- 
ing of  the  church.  He  spent  many  hours, 
we  may  be  sure,  on  roof  and  tower,  and 
in  the  dusty  belfry  among  the  bells,  with 
none  but  the  whirling  martins  witness  of  his 
peering  watchfulness.  The  sacristan  had 
also  the  responsible  duty  of  nightly  pacing 
nave  and  aisle,  and  locking  up  the  keys  of 
every  shrine,  which  were  required  to  be 
laid  ready  for  the  priests  of  each  altar 
between  seven  and  eight  a.m.  Severe 
punctilious  men,  no  doubt,  these  sacristans 
were,  with  a  due  sense  of  the  rich  jewels 
and  golden  plate  of  the  altars  they  locked 
up,  and  never  tired  of  turning  their  torches 
or  lanterns  on  dark  corners  where  felons 
might  lurk  in  ambush  for  gem-adorned 
pix  or  gilded  chalice.  To  the  sacristan 
the  bishop,  on  his  installation,  always 
solemnly  confided  the  great  keys  of  the 
cathedral. 

Then  there  was  the  chamberlain,  some- 
]  times  a  prebendary,  who  provided  the 
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linsey-wolsey  shirts  and  sheets  for  the 
monks.  He  kept  tailors  at  work,  to  make 
their  woollen  socks  and  underclothing; 
he  was  overseer  over  the  dormitory,  and 
kept  it  supplied  with  beds,  linen,  and 
towels ;  he  found  shoes  and  gowns  for  the 
monks  ;  and  provided  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  that  ceaseless  flood  of  guests  who 
poured  into  monasteries  in  the  ages 
before  hotels. 

The  cellarer  was  a  red-faced  person, 
more  busy  with  pots  and  pans  than  psalm- 
book  or  breviary ;  addicted  to  diving 
into  subterranean  cellars,  and  coming  up 
repeating  a  holy  text  and  wiping  his  blush- 
ing lips  ;  he  had  charge  of  all  the  brim- 
ming granaries,  bursting  store-houses,  and 
odorous  cellars  of  the  monastery.  It  was 
he  who  solemnly  doled  out  flour  to  the 
bake-house,  malt  to  the  brewery,  salt  meat 
to  the  kitchen,  cheese,  wine,  and  beer  to  the 
refectory,  hay  to  the  stables,  and  wood  to 
the  ovens  ;  and  he  had  many  obsequious, 
grumbling,  and  thirsty  servants  under  him. 

The  hospitalarius  (hostler)  presided  in 
the  guest-hall,  and  attended  to  the  wants 
of  pilgrims,  and,  indeed,  of  all  strangers. 

To  the  almoner  was  confided  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  loaves  and  other  alms  of 
the  monastery  to  the  jostling  and  quar- 
relling poor.  Every  cathedral  was  trustee 
for  endless  bequests  of  this  kind.  There 
was  also  the  pittancer,  who  gave  out  all 
pittances  or  bequests  for  extra  allowances 
and  indulgences  to  the  brotherhood,  on  the 
seven  great  festivals  or  the  anniversaries 
of  founders,  when  the  convent  held  back 
its  regular  commons.  To  quote  Mr.  Val- 
entine Green,  the  pittancer  was,  in  aca- 
demic phrase,  "  the  furnisher  of  the  gaud- 
ies." The  pittancer  had  also  a  good  deal 
of  country  riding,  for  all  the  live  cattle  of 
the  convent  were  under  his  care. 

The  prior's  chaplain  had,  besides  his 
prayers,  to  act  as  steward  to  the  prior. 
He  received  all  the  broad  gold  pieces  paid 
to  the  prior  by  his  tenants  and  purchased 
for  him  his  fur  robes,  his  pouches,  shoes, 
and  general  raiment.  He  had  to  look  after 
the  hall-furniture,  and  to  see  that  the 
prior's  servants  were  honest,  diligent,  and 
good-tempered.  He  sometimes  kept  the 
prior's  plate  and  treasure,  and,  in  such 
cases,  always  gave  it  out  and  personally 
received  it  again.  He  had  the  right  ,  to 
engage  and  pay  off  all  the  prior's  gentle- 
men and  yeomen,  and  it  was  his  duty  to 
discharge  (when  he  could)  all  the  prior's 
debts. 

There  was  often  attached  to  a  monas- 
tery an  officer  who  was  called  the  master 
of  the  common  room.    His  duty  (in  Dur- 
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ham  Priory)  was  to  provide  figs,  nuts,  and 
spices  to  comfort  and  console  the  diges- 
tions of  the  monks  when  worn  out  by  the 
prayers  and  austerities  of  Lent,  and  to 
keep  constant  fire  in  the  common  room, 
so  that  the  brothers  might  warm  them- 
selves whenever  they  pleased.  It  was 
his  duty  to  always  have  a  hogshead  of 
wine  ready  for  the  use  of  the  brothers, 
especially  for  the  "  O  Sapiential  or  an- 
nual festival  between  Martinmas  and 
Christmas,  when  the  prior  and  convent 
were  modestly  feasted  on  cakes  and  ale. 

But,  leaving  the  farm-servants,  the 
shepherds,  the  swineherds,  the  red-faced 
cooks,  etc.,  we  must  pass  to  the  convent 
barber.  Whether  he  was  as  nimble,  gos- 
siping, and  sly  as  Figaro,  or  whether  he 
was  subcfued  by  the  cloister  gloom  into  a 
sort  of  mere  humble  ecclesiastic,  quite 
chapfallen,  without  joke  or  jibe,  except 
in  surreptitious  whispers  to  younger 
brothers,  we  know  not,  but  this  is  certain, 
that  all  his  avocations  were  not  of  the 
liveliest,  for  in  some  monasteries  at  least 
it  was  his  province  to  act  as  undertaker 
and  grave-digger  to  the  whole  convent. 
It  was  his  special  duty,  we  are  told,  for 
instance,  when  a  grave  and  reverend  prior 
died  to  put  boots  on  the  corpse  and  to 
wind  it  in  a  cowl.  He  had  to  remove  the 
body,  immediately  after  death,  from  the 
prior's  lodgings  to  the  terrible  apartment 
in  the  infirmary  called  "  the  dead  man's 
chamber."  The  night  before  a  funeral, 
the  barber  with  assistants  helped  to  re- 
move the  body  again  from  the  dead  man's 
chamber  to  a  chapel  opposite,  where  it 
was  watched  all  night  by  the  alms-chil- 
dren of  the  convent,  who  read  David's 
Psalms  over  the  waxen  corse,  while  the 
monks  sat  bowed  at  its  feet  mourning 
silently.  The  next  morning  there  was  a 
solemn  funeral  service  in  the  chapter 
room,  amid  fumes  of  incense  and  waving 
censers,  and  then  the  sable  procession 
moved  on  in  funeral  march,  through  the 
prior's  parlour  into  the  cemetery  garth  of 
the  monastery,  where  many  previous 
priors,  good  and  bad,  lay  under  their  grand 
marble  stones.  The  barber  had  to  take 
due  care  to  lay  on  the  prior's  cold  breast  a 
silver  or  waxen  chalice,  and  his  own  bed 
was  generally  held  over  the  body  by  four 
monks,  up  to  the  edge  of  the  grave. 

The  tumbary  had  care  of  the  tombs, 
and  probably  received  and  accounted  for 
the  offerings  on  the  various  shrines.  This 
post  was  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop. 

The  precentor  or  chanter  was  a  very 
pope  among  the  chorister-boys.  He  had 
the  direction  of  the  whole  choral  service. 
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He  provided  the  missals  and  anthem-books, 
and  saw  to  the  repair  of  the  organs.  He 
was  also  the  librarian  and  registrar  of  the 
convent,  penned  warrants  and  letters  for 
the  chapter,  and  had  custody  of  the  ab- 
bey seal.  The  precentor  had  also  the 
supervision  of  the  scriptorium  or  tran- 
scribing-room  (in  Worcester,  a  glazed-in 
part  of  the  cloister)  where  the  novices 
copied  MSS.  There  is  at  present,  in  the 
library  of  Benet  College,  Cambridge,  a 
very  fine  manuscript  Bible  in  folio  on  vel- 
lum, clearly  and  beautifully  written,  which 
was  copied  in  Worcester  scriptorium  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  salary  of  a 
precentor,  prior  to  13 14,  was  about  40s. 
per  annum. 

At  Worcester  there  was  also  a  magister 
capellas,  who  it  is  supposed  presided  over 
the  priests  of  the  chapels  in  the  cathe- 
dral, particularly  St.  Mary's  and  the  in- 
firmary. 

The  bell-ringers  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  cleaning  the  church,  and  taking 
care  of  the  church  -  vestments  and  the 
church-plate.  They  slept  over  the  vestry, 
or  in  some  little  rooms  leading  out  of  the 
aisles.  It  was  the  care  of  these  men  to 
brush  those  great  masses  of  cloth-of-gold 
and  rich  coloured  needlework  which  were 
worn  by  the  abbots  and  bishops  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  to  polish  those  bowls 
and  chalices  that  were  sent  by  wagon- 
loads  to  the  goldsmith's  furnace  at  the 
Reformation. 

Of  the  social  importance  of  the  coqui- 
narius  or  kitchener  no  one  can  dispute  who 
knows  how  often,  when  other  vices  are 
checked,  the  old  Adam  breaks  out  in  glut- 
tony. That  fact  is  seen  every  day  among 
w  temperance  "  missionaries.  The  coqui- 
narius  had  to  roast  the  venison  haunch, 
devise  the  "  subtleties  "  of  the  dessert  for 
the  abbot,  and  frame  the  marchpanes  and 
scented  delicacies  of  powdered  almond  in 
fashion  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  appears 
from  the  records  of  Evesham  Abbey  that 
he  also  marketed  and  bought  meat  and 
fish  for  the  convent.  He  probably  also 
hired  the  inferior  cooks,  and  ruled  the 
whole  hot  region  of  the  kitchen  with  a  rod 
of  iron, —  the  spit. 

Those  important  officers  —  the  stern 
sub  -  prior,  the  pompous  sacristan,  the 
red-faced  cellarer,  the  polite  chamberlain, 
the  courteous  hospitalarius,  the  mild  al- 
moner, the  cheery  pittancer,  the  jolly  co- 
quinarius,  the  mournful  infirmarius  (who 
superintended  the  sick  monks,  provided 
physic  and  all  necessaries,  and  washed 
and  dressed  the  bodies  for  burial),  the  en- 
thusiastic precentor,  the  stately  master  of 


the  chapel,  and  the  watchful  tumbarius 
were  called  obedientaries,  and  were  the 
principal  fixed  officers  of  the  monastery 
under  the  prior.  Imagine  any  morning  of 
the  week,  at  the  same  hour,  the  sacristan 
counting  out  huge  candles  for  a  Candle- 
mas festival,  the  chamberlain  giving  out 
robes  to  the  monks,  the  almoner  doling 
his  alms  to  a  hungry  crowd,  the  pittancer 
buying  his  fowls  and  pigeons  for  a  gaudy 
day,  the  coquinarius  cutting  up  a  fat  deer, 
the  infirmarius  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  sick 
brother,  the  barber  shaving  a  long-locked 
novice,  the  tumbarius  watching  the  repair 
of  a  knight's  tomb,  and  our  readers  will 
see  that  the  monk's  life  was  neither  a  dull, 
a  monotonous,  nor  an  idle  one,  and  that 
there  was  scope  in  a  monastery  for  many 
tastes,  tempers,  and  degrees  of  intellect. 

The  monk's  life,  we  hold  from  these 
facts,  was  by  no  means  necessarily  an  in- 
active one.  If  no  student,  and  incapable 
of  unceasing  return  to  prayer  and  praise, 
the  energetic  monk  had  many  openings 
for  his  surplus  energy.  He  could  sweep 
the  church  or  toll  the  great  bells ;  he 
could  learn  masonry,  and  study  the  struc- 
ture of  those  beautiful  arches  which  he 
helped  to  raise ;  or  if  of  a  financial  turn 
there  were  the  prior's  accounts  to  keep 
and  rents  to  regulate.  He  could  cook,  or 
brew,  or  wash,  or  dig,  or  build  ;  he  could 
work  in  the  orchards  or  assist  in  the  ab- 
bot's stables ;  he  could  drive  the  plough 
or  wield  the  axe ;  he  could  visit  the  poor 
or  tend  the  leper  at  the  gate  ;  he  could 
lend  the  infirmary  help,  dig  a  grave,  or 
make  the  robes  of  the  brethren  ;  he  could 
fish  for  the  convent,  or  tend  the  fowls 
and  turkeys.  For  the  studious  in  those 
wild  times,  the  convent  library  must  have 
been  a  foreshadow  of  paradise ;  there 
they  could  pore  over  the  subtleties  of  Ori- 
gen,  or  the  glories  of  him  of  the  golden 
mouth ;  they  could  spend  years  over  the 
inexhaustible  fathers  ;  or  could  knot  their 
brains  with  theological  difficulties.  The 
ambitious  could  study  the  various  modes 
of  attaining  ecclesiastical  power,  and  the 
enthusiast  could  think  himself  into  trances 
such  as  had  visited  the  saints  of  whom  he 
read. 

The  monastery  treasury,  the  novices' 
school,  and  the  singing-school  were  fre- 
quently situated  in  the  cloister,  or  very 
near  where  the  dormitory  door  opened. 
The  rap  of  the  ferule  and  the  cries  of  the 
boys,  were  less  disturbing  there  in  the 
long  arched  walk  where  the  studious  and 
the  contemplative  loved  to  pace  till  their 
feet  hollowed  out  the  very  stones.  The 
abbey  treasure  was  sometimes  stored  over 
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the  gate-houses.  The  treasury  was  grated 
with  iron  and  had  a  well-locked  and  bolted 
iron  door.  The  chief  furniture  within 
was  a  table  of  green  cloth  for  telling  the 
money  on,  whether  tenants'  rents  or  pil- 
grims' gifts.  In  this  treasury  was  kept 
the  chapel-seal,  the  deeds  and  law-papers 
of  the  monastery,  and  also  the  deeds  of 
gentlemen  near  the  town  who  thought 
them  safer  there  than  in  their  own  houses. 
The  cloister  porter  prevented  strangers 
interrupting  the  novices  in  their  school, 
and  the  singing-classes  in  theirs.  Prayers 
were  read  daily  at  six  A.M.  in  the  cloister 
school,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  dormitory  frequently  opsned  on 
one  side  of  the  cloister.  Here  the  tired 
monks  came  to  dream  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  sometimes  no  doubt  of  ghastly 
temptations  that  excelled  even  St.  An- 
thony's wildest  nightmares.  Among  the 
Benedictines  at  least  every  monk  in  the 
convent  dormitory  had  a  little  chamber  to 
himself,  with  a  window  towards  the  chap- 
ter-house. Each  room  contained  a  desk 
and  supply  of  books. 

The  dormitory  at  Worcester  was  120 
feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  a  vaulted  stone 
roof  being  supported  by  five  large  pillars. 
It  was  at  first  an  open  hall,  presenting  to 
the  eye  of  the  sub-prior,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  dormitory,  the  whole  range  of  beds 
at  one  view.  In  later  ages  the  monks  had 
their  cells  divided,  in  strict  convents 
monks  slept  in  all  their  day-clothes,  not 
even  removing  their  girdles.  The  spital 
or  lodging  for  poor  travellers  and  pilgrims 
was  sometimes  over  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  cloister. 

The  novices'  dormitory  also  faced  the 
cloister,  and  every  novice  had  a  chamber 
to  himself.  At  each  end  of  the  long  dor- 
mitory there  were  often  a  dozen  cressets 
or  fire-baskets  burning,  to  light  the  monks 
when  they  arose  more  or  less  reluctantly. 
Every  night,  at  a  certain  hour,  the  sub- 
prior's  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs, 
it  being  the  custom  for  him  to  see  that 
every  cell  contained  its  monk,  that  peace 
and  good-will  prevailed,  and  that  there 
was  no  dicing,  carding,  or  brawling  going 
on. 

The  sub-prior  generally  sat  at  dinner 
and  supper  with  the  brethren,  and  when 
supper  was  over,  and  the  bell  rang  for 
grace,  which  was  always  repeated  mod- 
estly by  one  of  the  novices,  the  sub-prior 
then  rose  and  left  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  went  to  the  chapter-house  to  meet  the 
prior,  and  spend  the  time  with  him  in 
prayer  and  devotion  till  six  o'clock.  At 
that  hour  a  bell,  no  doubt  much  detested 
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by  the  novices,  rang,  and  all  the  doors  of 
cells,  frater-house,  dormitory  and  cloister 
were  at  once  locked,  and  the  keys  deliv- 
ered to  the  sub-prior,  not  to  be  surren- 
dered by  him  to  the  punctual  janitor  till 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  monks'  dining-hall,  sometimes 
called  the  loft,  was  above  the  convent  cel- 
lar. The  meal  was  served  from  the  great 
kitchen  in  through  the  dresser-window.  A 
novice  mounted  a  pulpit  and  read  from  the 
Gospels  while  the  brethren  dined.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner  the  novices  in  some 
convents  rose  and  went  to  the  garden  or 
the  bowling-alley,  where  their  master  at- 
tended to  preserve  order  and  decorum. 
Then  the  older  monks  ascended  and  paced 
through  the  cloisters  under  the  prior's 
lodgings  to  the  quiet  cemetery  garth, 
where  the  dead  lay,  and  there  stood  bare- 
headed for  a  space,  praying  softly  among 
the  grassy  and  mossy  tombs  for  the  souls 
of  their  past  brethren.  It  was  a  pious  cus- 
tom, though  no  doubt  among  unworthy 
brothers  and  in  lukewarm  times,  it  some- 
times became  a  mere  burdensome  for- 
mula. 

Good  monks  must  always  have  been 
numerous  we  know ;  still  what  a  picture 
Chaucer  gives  us  of  the  monks  of  Edward 
III.'s  reign  !  What  sensual,  guzzling  cat- 
tle he  makes  the  monks  and  friars,  and 
their  greedy  retainers  the  summoners. 
Stewards  for  the  poor!  Stomachs  only 
for  fat  capon  and  stubble  goose.  How 
they  canter  about  and  philander  and  hawk, 
and  bellow  forth  ribald  jests ;  no  more 
serving  God  than  the  lowest  attorney  does 
who  grinds  down  the  widow  and  orphan  to 
make  his  bread.  No  devotion  among 
them  ;  no  abnegation  of  self,  only  the  pride 
of  Belial  and  gross  sensual  indulgence. 
Servants  of  Christ,  indeed  !  rather  slaves 
of  Asmodeus  and  Mammon. 

Look  at  the  monk  in  the  Canterbury 
pilgrimage,  who  loved  drinking,  and  had 
many  a  dainty  horse  in  his  stable  ;  and 
when  he  rode,  the  jingling  bells  on  his 
bridle  sounded  as  clear  and  loud  in  the 
whistling  wind  as  the  bell  of  the  monk's 
own  chapel.  This  was  the  precious  monk 
who  let  old  things  go,  and  who  held  fast 
and  close  to  the  mere  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  The  saying  that  "  hunters  are 
not  holy  men  "  he  cared  no  more  for  than 
for  a  pullet  hen.  He  was  an  arrant  prick- 
spur,  and  had  greyhounds  swift  of  foot 
after  the  hare,  and  for  them  he  spared  no 
money.  He  was  no  sackcloth-wearing 
grimy  monk.  He  was  a  dandy.  His 
sleeves  were  trimmed  at  the  hand  with  the 
finest  fur  in  the  land,  and  a  curious  pin  of 
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gold,  fashioned  like  a  love-knot,  fastened 
the  humbug's  hood  under  his  chin.  His 
bald  head  shone  like  glass,  his  face  glowed 
as  if  it  had  been  anointed,  for  he  was  a  fat 
lord  and  in  good  case,  his  deep-sunk  eyes 
rolled  in  his  head,  that  steamed  as  a  fur- 
nace of  lead.  His  boots  were  supple,  his 
nut-brown  palfrey  was  in  first-rate  order. 
He  was  not  pale  like  a  tormented  ghost, 
this  worthy  monk,  but  loved  a  roast  swan 
before  any  dish. 

Nor  is  the  friar  who  rode  near  this 
monk  one  whit  nobler  or  purer.  He,  too, 
was  riding  in  the  district  where  he  had 
license  to  beg.  Many  a  marriage  he  had 
paid  for  at  his  own  cost,  and  is  hand-in- 
glove  with  half  the  rich  franklins  (gentle- 
men farmers)  in  his  country,  and  also  with 
many  women.  He  was  a  licentiate  of  his 
order ;  pleasant  was  his  absolution  and 
easy  his  penance,  and  he  used  to  boast 
that  he  had  more  power  to  confess  than 
the  curate  himself.  The  great  sign  of  re- 
pentance with  him  was  a  good  gilt :  some 
silver  to  the  poor  friars  was  in  his  opinion 
worth  all  the  tears  ever  shed.  His  tippet 
was  stuffed  full  of  pretty  little  presents  for 
fair  wives.  He  sang  and  played  well. 
His  neck  was  as  white  as  a  lily,  he  was 
stalwart  as  a  champion,  and  in  every  town 
well  he  knew  the  taverns,  and  cared  more 
for  sly  hostler  and  gay  tapster  than  poor 
leper  or  shivering  beggar.  He  cared  not 
for  such  cattle,  but  preferred  rich  men  and 
"  sellers  of  vitaille  ;  "  and  yet  this  rogue  he 
could  be  courteous  and  deprecating,  and 
was  avowedly  the  best  beggar  in  all  his 
house.  If  a  poor  widow  had  only  one 
shoe  he  would  get  a  farthing  out  of  her,  on 
,  arbitration  days.  He  was  no  poor  cloisterer 
with  threadbare  cope,  like  a  poor  scholar, 
but  he  looked  a  very  pope  ;  his  semicope 
was  of  double  worsted,  and  for  very  wan- 
tonness he  lisped  — 

To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue ; 

and  when  he  harped  and  he  sang  his  eyes 
twinkled  in  his  head  like  stars  on  a  frosty 
night. 

Then  how  dark  Chaucer's  colours  grow 
when  he  sketches  that  tool  of  the  monks, 
the  rascally  summoner.  Look  at  him, 
with  his  fire-red  pimply  cherubim  head. 
His  coarse  brows  are  thick,  and  his  beard 
scurvy  and  thin.  Quicksilver,  litharge, 
brimstone,  borax,  ceruse,  and  oil  of  tartar, 
nothing  could  cure  those  pimples.  Right 
well  loved  this  summoner  onions,  leeks, 
and  garlic;  and  right  well  he  relished  the 
strong  wines  red  as  blood.  Then  he  would 
shout  as  he  were  mad,  and  when  the  wine 
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was  well  in  his  head  not  a  word  would  he 

speak.  Doubtless  he  had  a  few  phrases 
that  he  had  learned  out  of  some  decree, 
and  as  a  jay  can  chatter,  and  aye  "  Quczs- 
tio  quid  juris  "  would  he  cry.  Yet  he  was 
a  good  worthy  fellow,  and  for  a  quart  of 
wine  would  pardon  many  an  offence.  He 
had  at  his  control  the  youth  of  the  diocese, 
and  was  in  their  councils.  This  worthy 
summoner  wore  a  garland  on  his  head,  as 
large  as  for  a  maypole,  and  he  carried  a 
big  cake  for  a  buckler. 

Then,  ye  honest  but  misguided  Ritual- 
ists, only  read  Chaucer's  description  of  the 
pardoner  (seller  of  indulgences)  who  rides 
beside  the  summoner.  He  was  just  fresh 
from  Rome,  and  sang  loudly  the  popular 
love-ditty,  "  Come,  hither,  love,  to  me," 
and  to  that  ditty  the  summoner  sang  in 
deep  chorus.  The  pardoner  had  yellow 
hair  that  hung  smooth  as  flax  over  his 
shoulders.  He  wore  no  hood,  but  kept  it 
in  his  wallet ;  and  rode  bare  and  dishev- 
elled. His  eyes  stared  like  a  hare's  ;  he 
had  got  a  handkerchief  from  Rome  mirac- 
ulously stained  with  the  figure  of  Christ ; 
his  wallet  lay  on  his  lap,  brimful  of  par- 
dons hot  from  the  pope.  His  voice  was 
small  as  a  goat's ;  he  had  no  beard,  his 
chin  was  smooth  as  it  were  new-shaven. 
Yet  after  all  there  was  no  pardoner  like 
him  from  Berwick  to  Ware.  In  his  mail 
he  carried  a  pillow-case,  which  he  said 
was  Our  Lady's  veil,  and  he  swore  that  he 
had  a  fragment  of  the  sail  of  the  boat  in 
which  Saint  Peter  went  upon  the  sea  of 
Galilee  to  meet  Christ.  He  had  a  brass 
cross,  full  of  sham  stones,  and  in  a  glass 
he  kept  pigs'  bones.  With  these  remark- 
able relics,  whenever  he  found  a  credulous 
poor  person,  he  got  more  money  in  a  day 
than  the  parson  got  in  two  months  ;  and 
thus  with  flattery  and  humbug  he  made 
the  parson  and  his  people  his  puppets. 
But,  after  all,  says  the  inimitable  old  poet, 
he  was  in  church  "  a  noble  ecclesiast." 
He  could  read  well  a  lesson  or  a  story, 
and  best  of  all  he  sang  the  offertory,  for 
that  was  what  brought  in  the  silver,  and 
therefore  he  sang  merry  and  loud  indeed. 

That  our  poet's  satire  had  a  foundation 
in  observed  facts  we  cannot  possibly  doubt ; 
though  a  satirical  picture  is  far  from  being 
a  representation  of  the  whole  truth. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  rules  of 
the  grey  or  Francisian  friars  serve  very 
well  to  show  the  original  high  ideal  of  the 
order.  The  treatment  of  candidates' 
wives  is  perhaps  somewhat  monastic  in 
its  severity,  but  how  can  men  know  the 
charm  of  ties  which  they  have  never  felt  ? 
The  many  possible    abuses   hinted  at 
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prove  to  us  the  evils  to  which  the  system 
had  given  rise. 

1.  They  are  to  keep  the  holy  gospel  of  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  living  in  obedience,  with- 
out anything  they  can  call  their  own,  and  in 
chastity.  Brother  Francis  promises  obedience 
and  respect  to  our  Lord  Pope  N.  and  his 
successors  canonically  promoted,  and  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  And  the  other  brothers 
shall  be  obliged  to  obey  Brother  Francis,  and 
his  successors. 

2.  The  provincial  ministers  alone  shall  re- 
ceive candidates  for  admission  into  the  order, 
and  shall  examine  them  diligently  as  to  the 
Catholick  faith  and  ecclesiastical  sacraments. 
And  if  they  believe  all  these  things,  and  will 
faithfully  confess  and  observe  the  same  to  the 
end,  and  that  they  have  no  wives,  or  if  they 
have,  their  wives  will  also  go  into  monasteries, 
or  else  they  give  them  leave,  having  made  a 
vow  of  continency,  by  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  ;  and  that  the  wives  are 
of  such  an  age  as  that  there  may  be  no  cause 
to  suspect  them  ;  let  them  pronounce  to  them 
the  word  of  the  holy  gospel,  viz.,  that  they  go 
and  sell  all  that  they  have,  and  take  care  to 
bestow  the  same  on  the  poor,  which,  if  they 
cannot  do,  their  goodwill  shall  suffice. 

6.  All  the  brothers  are  to  be  clad  in  mean 
habits,  and  may  blessedly  mend  them  with 
sacks  and  other  pieces ;  whom  I  admonish  and 
exhort  that  they  do  not  despise  or  censure 
such  men  as  they  see  clad  in  curious  and  gay 
garments,  and  using  delicate  meats  and  drink^s, 
but  rather  let  every  one  judge  and  despise 
himself. 

8.  The  brethren  are  to  be  meek,  peaceable, 
modest,  mild,  and  humble. 

9.  They  are  not  to  ride  unless  some  mani- 
fest necessity  or  infirmity  oblige  them. 

10.  Whatsoever  house  they  go  into  they 
shall  first  say,  "  Peace  be  unto  this  house  ;  " 
and  according  to  the  gospel,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  them  to  eat  of  all  meats  that  are  set  before 
them. 

11.  I  firmly  enjoin  all  the  brothers  that  they 
upon  no  account  receive  any  money,  either 
by  themselves  or  by  a  third  person.  How- 
ever, to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  sick,  and 
for  clothing  of  the  other  brothers,  special  care 
shall  be  taken  by  means  only  of  the  minister's 
particular  friends,  and  the  guardians,  accord- 
ing to  times  and  places,  and  cold  countries, 
as  they  shall  find  necessity  requires;  saving 
always,  as  has  been  said,  that  they  receive  no 
money. 

21.  The  brothers  are  strictly  commanded  to 
keep  no  suspicious  company,  or  to  be  familiar 
with  women,  or  to  go  into  the  monasteries  of 
nuns,  excepting  those  who  have  special  license 
granted  them  from  the  See  Apostolick.  Nor 
that  they  do  not  become  gossips  of  nuns  or 
women,  lest  upon  this  account  there  arise 
any  scandal  among  the  brethren  or  upon  the 
brothers. 

The  Benedictines  were  obliged  to.  per- 
form their  devotion  seven  times  within 


four-and-twenty  hours.  At  cock-crowing, 
or  the  Nocturnals  :  this  service  was  per- 
formed at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  reason  for  pitching  upon  this  hour 
was  taken  partly  from  David's  saying, 
"At  midnight  I  will  praise  the  Lord," 
and  partly  from  a  tradition  of  our  Sav- 
iour's rising  from  the  dead  about  that 
time.  Matins  :  these  were  said  at  the 
first  hour,  or  according  to  our  computa- 
tion, at  six  o'clock.  At  this  time  the  Jew- 
ish morning  sacrifice  was  offered.  The 
angels  likewise  were  supposed  to  have 
acquainted  the  women  with  our  Saviour's 
resurrection  about  this  time.  The  Tierce  : 
which  was  at  nine  in  the  morning,  when 
our  Saviour  was  condemned  and  scourged 
by  Pilate.  The  Sexte,  or  twelve  at 
noon.  The  Nones,  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon :  at  this  hour  it  is  said  our  Saviour 
gave  up  the  ghost ;  besides  which  circum- 
stance, it  was  the  time  for  public  prayer 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Vespers  at 
six  in  the  afternoon ;  the  evening  sacri- 
fice was  then  offered  in  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple, and  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have 
been  taken  down  from  the  cross  at  this 
hour.  The  Compline  :  this  service  was 
performed  after  seven,  when  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden,  it  is  believed,  begun. 
The  monks  going  to  bed  at  eight  had  six 
hours  to  sleep  before  the  Nocturne  be- 
gan ;  if  they  went  to  bed  after  that  serv- 
ice it  was  not,  as  we  understand,  reck- 
oned a  fault,  but  after  matins  they  were 
not  allowed  that  liberty.  At  the  tolling  of 
the  bell  for  prayers  the  monks  were  im- 
mediately to  leave  off  their  business  ;  and 
herein  the  canon  was  so  strict,  that  those 
who  copied  books,  or  were  clerks  in  any 
business,  and  had  begun  a  text-letter  were 
not  allowed  to  finish  it.  Those  who  were 
employed  abroad  about  the  business  of 
the  house  were  presumed  to  be  present 
and  excused  other  duties ;  and  that  they 
might  not  suffer  by  being  elsewhere  they 
were  particularly  recommended  to  the 
divine  protection.  The  monks  were 
obliged  to  go  always  two  together;  this 
was  done  to  guard  their  conduct,  and  to 
prompt  them  to  good  thoughts,  and  furnish 
them  with  a  witness  to  defend  their  be- 
haviour. From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide 
the  primitive  Church  observed  no  fasts ; 
at  other  times  the  religious  were  bound  to 
fast  till  three  o'clock  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays,  but  the  twelve  days  in  Christ- 
mas were  excepted  in  this  canon.  Every 
clay  in  Lent  they  were  enjoined  to  fast 
till  six  in  the  evening.  During  this  so- 
lemnity they  shortened  their  refreshment, 
allowed  fewer  hours  for  sleep,  and  spent 
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more  time  in  their  devotions  ;  but  they 
were  not  permitted  to  go  into  voluntary 
austerities  without  leave  from  the  abbot. 
They  were  not  to  talk  in  the  refectory  at 
meals,  but  hearken  to  the  Scriptures  read 
to  them  at  that  time.  The  septimarians, 
so  called  from  their  weekly  offices  of  read- 
ers, waiters,  cooks,  etc.,  were  to  dine  by 
themselves  after  the  rest.  Those  who 
were  absent  about  business  had  the  same 
hours  of  prayer  prescribed,  though  not  the 
same  length  of  devotion.  Those  sent 
abroad,  and  expected  to  return  at  night, 
were  forbidden  to  eat  till  they  came  home  ; 
but  this  canon  was  sometimes  waived. 

In  the  case  of  monks  there  were  many 
modes  resorted  to  to  evade  the  rules. 
The  language  of  signs  was  adopted,  and 
a  perfect  system  of  the  motions  of  the 
hands  was  as  thoroughly  systematized  in 
convents  as  among  our  modern  deaf  and 
dumb.  A  horizontal  wave  of  the  hand  in- 
dicated a  fish ;  a  movement  of  the  finger 
and  thumb,  like  turning  over  a  leaf,  read- 
ing, etc. 

From  the  laws  of  Worcester,  Lincoln, 
and  Gloucester,  we  gather  that  certain  ex- 
isting evils  are  implied  by  its  being  for- 
bidden to  monks  to  return  to  the  refecto- 
ry from  the  dormitory  to  drink  and  gossip. 
No  woman  was  to  be  introduced  into  the 
infirmary  without  special  license  from  the 
sub-prior.  Immoderate  potations  were 
forbidden  there,  proving  that  they  some- 
times did  take  place  in  that  locality.  No 
brother  was  allowed,  unless  in  presence 
of  his  officer,  to  eat  elsewhere  when  he 
had  once  dined  or  supped  in  the  refectory. 
Any  brother  who  had  a  double  pittance  of 
food  was  allowed  to  sell  or  give  it  away 
without  license  from  the  sub-prior.  There 
was  always  to  be  reading- at  meals,  and  no 
speaking  but  in  a  low  voice,  or  in  Latin  ; 
and  on  fish  days  no  extra  refreshments 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  refectory  ex- 
cept by  the  old  or  sick  who  had  obtained 
dispensation.  Monks  being  forbidden  by 
the  Council  of  Vienna  (Clement  V.)  to 
hunt  or  hawk,  no  monk  was  to  keep  hunt- 
ing dogs  or  birds  of  prey.  All  fine  and 
showy  dresses  were  prohibited  as  a  scan- 
dal to  religion,  and  unbecoming  men  of 
one  brotherhood. 

The  almsmen  of  a  convent  were  gener- 
ally old  servants  of  the  monastery  or  dis- 
abled servants.  There  was  usually  a 
prior  appointed  to  overlook  these  alms- 
men, who  wore  black  gowns  and  hoods, 
given  them  every  year  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  They  carried  large 
rosaries,  and  had  the  arms  of  the  monas- 
tery broidered  on  their  right  shoulders. 
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On  their  entry  into  their  order  these  alms- 
men gave  their  beads  to  be  consecrated, 
and  then  swore  to  sacredly  observe  all  the 
secrets  of  the  monastery. 
■  The  monk's  service  of  the  canonical 
hours  originally  consisted  of  eight  divi- 
sions, four  for  night  and  four  for  day,  but 
in  the  Saxon  times  they  were  reduced  to 
seven,  to  follow  Psalm  cxix.,  verse  164  — 
"  Seven  times  a  day  I  praise  thee,"  and 
partly  perhaps  to  reduce  the  labour.  At 
matins  were  said  the  Paternoster,  Ave 
Maria,  Credo,  the  Invitatorum  of  the  day 
and  its  psalms.  On  double  and  semi- 
double  feasts  nine  psalms  with  their  anti- 
phons  and  verses,  with  as  many  lessons 
and  eight  responses.  Lauds  consisted  of 
a  hymn,  Te  Deu?7i,  the  psalms  of  the  day, 
the  Capitulum,  hymn,  canticles,  and  Bene- 
dicts with  its  antiphon.  Prime,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  nones  had  all  their  special  dif- 
ferences. The  choral  regulations  of  Os- 
mund, Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  compiled 
a  general  rubric  with  all  necessary  details 
of  the  choral  service,  became  generally 
used  in  English  cathedrals,  so  that  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  claimed  the  privilege 
of  acting  as  precentor  to  the  college  of 
bishops  whenever  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury celebrated  divine  service. 

The  rules  of  Sarum  required  all  clerks, 
without  exception,  to  wear  black  copes 
during  the  whole  year,  except  on  double 
feasts,  when  there  were  processions.  On 
the  vigil  of  Easter,  when  the  "  Gloria  in 
Excelsis"  burst  forth,  the  clerks,  after 
making  their  genuflexions,  threw  off  their 
black  copes,  and  appeared  in  white  sur- 
plices. The  same  custom  also  prevailed 
at  the  vigil  of  Pentecost.  At  all  single 
feasts  from  Easter  to  Michaelmas  sur- 
plices were  worn  in  choir  and  at  all  hours. 
The  regulations  of  the  choir  were  always 
to  wear  silk  copes  and  red  habits  on  both 
feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  at  every 
feast  of  a  martyr,  also  at  all  single  feasts 
during  Lent,  and  on  the  Passion  and  Palm 
Sunday. 

It  is  probable,  from  various  allusions  in 
monkish  chronicles,  that  the  elder  and 
superannuated  monks  were  troublesome 
in  convents,  dictatorial,  finding  fault,  and 
frequently  missing  "the  daily  sacrifice." 
For  such  misconduct  the  offender  had  to 
receive  his  pardon  in  chapter,  prostrate 
before  the  dean  and  canons  ;  and  if  guilty 
of  disobedience  and  rebellion  the  offender 
was  sometimes  degraded  from  his  state, 
and  compelled  to  stand  in  humiliating 
penance  at  the  door  of  the  choir  behind 
the  dean,  or  in  the  choir  amongst  the  low- 
est of  the  boys. 
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The  consumption  of  candles  in  the  old 
cathedrals  must  have  kept  the  wax-chand- 
lers the  most  devout  of  men.  In  the 
Sarum  rules  we  find  such  directions  as 
the  following :  "  Among  the  '  duties  of  the 
treasurer,'  he  is  to  provide  on  Advent 
Sunday,  both  at  vespers  and  matins,  and 
at  mass,  four  wax  lights  —  namely,  two 
above  the  altar,  and  two  others  on  the 
step  before  the  altar.  The  same  on  Palm 
Sunday.  All  other  Sundays  of  the  year, 
and  whenever  the  choir  is  regulated  and 
the  Invitatorum  is  said  by  two,  he  is  to 
supply  two  others ;  at  mass  and  on  all 
Sundays,  four ;  on  Christmas-day,  at  ves- 
pers, and  at  mass,  eight  each  of  a  pound 
at  least  about  the  altar;  and  two  before 
the  image  of  the  Blessed  Mary.  At 
matins  the  same,  and  six  besides,  on  the 
elevation  before  the  relics  and  crucifix, 
and  the  images  there  placed ;  and  on  the 
chandelier  "corona"  before  the  step,  five 
of  half  a  pound  at  least.  Five  also  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  wall  behind  the  desk  for 
reading  the  lessons.  The  same  is  to  be 
observed  in  all  double  feasts,  with  proces- 
sions, from  Whitsuntide  to  the  nativity  of 
the  Blessed  Mary." 

The  punishment  of  monks  guilty  of  any 
offence  was  severe,  but  if  the  whole  con- 
vent was  committing  the  same  crime,  as 
often  happened,  they  escaped  all  harm. 
At  the  weekly  chapter  an  accuser  would 
often  stand  up  and  say,  "  I  accuse  Broth- 
er   of   ."      The  accused  monk 

made  no  answer,  but  at  once  left  his  seat 
and  advanced  to  the  abbot,  bowing.  The 
accuser  then  simply  stated  his  charge.  If 
guilty,  the  accused  man  at  once  asked 
pardon,  and  confessed  his  fault.  If  not 
guilty,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  remem- 
ber to  have  done  what  Brother    af- 
firmed. The  accuser  bowed  and  returned 
to  his  seat,  and  then  called  the  witnesses. 
A  reprimanded  monk  stood  in  a  central 
place  in  the  room,  called  "the  judgment," 
and  when  the  final  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced he  bowed  and  retired  to  his  seat. 
If  condemned  to  receive  discipline,  the 
culprit  was  sometimes  stripped  to  the 
waist,  seated  in  a  chair,  and  then  beaten 
with  a  rod.  During  the  discipline  the 
monks  hung  down  their  h  eads.  A  hand- 
bell, according  to  Du  Cange,  was  some- 
times hung  behind  the  delinquent.  For 
other  offences  convicted  monks  had  to 
carry  large  lanterns  for  penance,  stood 
with  arms  expanded  in  the  form  of  the 
cross,  or  sat  down  on  chairs  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  walked  barefoot  to  the  cross, 
repeated  penitential  psalms,  and  joined  in 
penitentiary  processions.    For  other  of- 


fences monks  were  banished  from  the 
dinner-table,  sent  to  Coventry,  and  com- 
pelled to  publicly  prostrate  themselves. 
For  extreme  faults  a  keeper  was  appointed 
to  the  prisoner,  and  whenever  the  bell 
rung  for  divine  service  the  culprit  had  to 
remain  prostrate  at  the  gate  of  the  con- 
vent, and  bow  to  every  one  who  passed. 
As  the  order  left  the  church  the  prostra- 
tion was  renewed,  and  the  monks,  as  they 
passed  their  abject  brother,  said  each  one, 
"  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  you."  After 
various  disciplines  at  several  chapters, 
promise  of  amendment,  and  the  interces- 
sion of  his  brothers,  the  offender  was  at 
last  pardoned.  In  some  cases  a  monk 
was  sent  to  board  at  another  convent  for 
a  certain  term.  In  the  lesser  excommuni- 
cations the  offenders  had  to  fast  on  bread 
and  water  purposely  defiled,  or  were  kept 
in  church  during  dinner  till  the  abbot  sent 
the  prior  to  summon  them. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  monks 
we  must  include  the  Feast  of  Fools  and 
the  Feast  of  Asses,  when  there  was  much 
noisy  buffoonery  and  inconsistent  horse- 
play, and  they  acted  those  religious  plays 
which  presented  vivid  pictures  of  bibli- 
cal events  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor.  In 
these  representations  the  monks'  pent-up 
minds  found,  as  it  were,  a  secret  way  to  the 
drama. 

And  now,  after  these  brief  scenes  of 
monkish  life,  let  us  end  with  the  last  scene 
of  all  that  ends  "  this  strange  eventful 
history."  At  the  death  of  a  monk  the 
news  of  the  event  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  all  neighbouring  religious  houses,  of 
whatever  order.  The  body  was  at  once 
washed  and  clothed  in  the  hood,  cloak, 
and  cowl,  and  carried  to  the  church,  the 
bearers  singing  psalms,  and  the  bell  toll- 
ing. There  was  no  great  delay  about  the 
funeral  ceremonies ;  he  was  usually  buried 
the  day  he  died,  after  mass  and  before 
dinner.  If  it  was  found  difficult  to  keep 
up  the  psalm-singing,  the  body  was  buried 
almost  immediately. 

The  ceremonies  observed  during  the 
day's  vigil  were  numerous.  A  cross  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  corpse,  and 
lighted  tapers  stood  at  the  head  and  feet ; 
on  the  breast  was  a  chalice  of  wax  or  sil- 
ver ;  the  body  was  anointed  on  a  stone 
table  in  the  infirmary,  and  it  was  censed 
by  the  deacon.  The  abbot  absolved  the 
corpse  after  a  sermon  to  the  chapter,  si- 
lence was  preserved  in  the  cloister,  the 
grave  and  corpse  were  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  a  written  absolution  was  placed 
on  the  breast  of  the  deceased. 

And  so  passed  away  the  poor  brother, 
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in  most  cases  only  too  well  rid  of  this 
tearful  and  miserable  world,  and  of  an  en- 
slaved and  unnatural  if  not  altogether 
wasted  life. 

Whatever  were  the  vices  of  those  great 
armies  of  celibates  who  fought  the  battle 
of  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
whatever  their  ambition,  voluptuousness, 
gluttony,  and  avarice,  their  greatest  en- 
emy must  own  that  we  owe  them  much 
for  the  learning  they  hoarded,  the  educa- 
tion they  encouraged,  the  charity  they  dis- 
played, and  the  buildings  they  reared. 
Who  can  stand  up  and  say  that  the  build- 
ers of  such  churches  as  York  Minster 
and  Salisbury  Cathedral  were  mere  half- 
transmuted  pagans  ?  Was  there  no  wor- 
ship of  the  soul  in  the  men  who  reared 
that  pile  and  raised  those  towers  —  who 
hollowed  those  cloisters  and  carved  those 
altars  ? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  the  faults  of 
those  men.  Who  are  we,  to  judge  of 
their  vices  or  their  sins  ?  It  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  monastic  system  was  a  nec- 
essary phase  of  Christianity  that  the  mo- 
nastic system  existed.  It  was  not  the 
finger  of  a  poor  monk  that  could  stop  the 
rolling  world.  These  convents  were  the 
fortresses  of  piety ;  their  system  was  the 
reaction  of  sword-law,  violence,  and  ra- 
pine. St.  Bernard  and  King  John,  Ro- 
chester and  Penn,  St.  Paul  and  Tiberius, 
Wesley  and  Wilkes,  such  are  the  typi- 
fied reactions  of  every  age.  The  very 
pastimes  of  these  men  were  useful  to 
ourselves.  From  the  madness  of  alche- 
my sprang  modern  chemistry;  from  the 
dreams  of  astrology  the  certainties  of  as- 
tronomy. Faraday  and  Chaucer's  "  Cheat 
with  the  Alembec,"  Galeotti  and  New- 
ton, had  still  something  in  common.  To 
the  monks'  scholastic  theology  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  Aristotle ;  and  the  labours 
of  their  copiers  saved  Homer  and  Plato 
from  the  fate  of  Ennrus  and  Sappho. 
Their  ideal  was  too  perfect  for  our  nature 
yet.  They  were  the  first  missionaries  and 
the  first  colonizers  —  the  defenders  of 
the  serf,  the  educators  of  the  poor.  The 
monk  and  the  knight  were  necessary 
phases  of  a  civilization  dangerous  and 
ridiculous  only  when  their  use  was  past. 
Every  nation  has  given  its  art  some  pe- 
culiar attribute  of  divinity.  That  of  the 
Mexican  was  terror,  that  of  the  Greek 
beauty,  of  the  Egyptian  repose,  of  the 
Assyrian  power,  of  the  monks  love.  Their 
faults  were  of  their  age.  We  should  no 
more  complain  of  St.  Bernard  preaching 
the  crusade  than  we  should  of  Elizabeth  fill- 


ing her  prisons  with  the  Jesuits,  of  Crom- 
well burning  the  priest,  or  Calvin  drown- 
ing the  Anabaptist. 

For  the  majority  of  honest  monks  the 
convent  was  no  doubt  the  whole  world, 
and  the  cathedral  a  threshold  of  heaven. 
On  that  high  altar,  fifty  years  before,  they 
had  made  their  vow,  by  that  altar  they 
knelt  on  the  eve  of  death ;  those  huge 
windows,  like  the  blazoned  doors  of  para- 
dise, had  cast  on  their  choir-books  half  a 
century  of  light  and  shadow.  By  this 
shrine  they  knelt  the  day  when  Brother 
Jerome  died.  In  that  cloister  they  used 
to  pace  together,  and  the  greenest  spot  in 
the  garth  is  where  he  lies,  waiting  for  his 
old  comrades  in  good  works.  Those  great 
bells  in  the  tower  for  them  had  the  voices 
of  friends. 

Let  us  be  satisfied  by  owning,  then, 
that  the  monks  were,  after  all,  good  and 
bad  like  other  men,  and  that  they  led  a 
more  varied  and  useful  life  than  has  been 
generally  imagined.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  wholly  dissolute  and  selfish  class 
from  which  such  men  as  Chaucer's  good 
parson  sprang.  When  we  read  of  the 
dregs  of  the  convent,  let  us  not  forget 
those  beautiful  lines  which  paint  a  man 
who  might  have  been  a  friend  of  Gold- 
smith's honest  vicar. 

A  good  man  ther  was  of  religioun, 
That  was  a  poure  persone  of  a  town  : 
But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lerned  man,  a  clerk, 
That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  diligent, 
And  in  adversite  ful  patient. 
Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  asonder, 
But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne  thonder, 
In  sicknesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite. 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a  staf, 
This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterwards  he 
taught. 

He  was  a  shepherd  and  no  mercenarie, 
And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 
He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitious, 
Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 
But  in  his  learning  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven,  with  fairenesse, 
By  good  example  was  his  basinesse  : 
But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 
What  so  he  were  of  highe  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the  nones, 
A  better  priest  I  trovve  that  nowther  non  is. 
He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 
Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 
But  Cristes  lore,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folowed  it 
himselve. 

W.  T. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
MISQUOTATION. 

We  have  read  somewhere  of  a  young 
preacher  who,  after  he  had  delivered  an 
eloquent  sermon  before  a  learned  assem- 
bly, was  beckoned  aside  by  one  of  the 
"fathers,"  who  thus   addressed  him:  — 

Mr.  So-and-So,  twice  in  your  sermon  to- 
day you  quoted  Scripture,  and  oddly 
enough,  in  both  instances,  you  misquoted. 
You  didn't  alter  the  sense  of  the  passages, 
to  be  sure,  but  you  used  a  sort  of  off-hand 
translation  of  your  own,  instead  of  the 
grand  old  '  Authorized  Version.'  Take 
an  old  man's  advice,  and  never  do  so 
again.  When  you  quote  from  a  writer, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  always  be  at 
the  pains  to  verify  the  quotation."  Mis- 
quotation is  not,  however,  limited  to  ener- 
getic pulpiteers.  In  the  hurry  of  modern 
requirements  —  daily  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  reviews — it  has  become  rather 
an  unfashionable  thing  to  be  tied  by  rule, 
and  authors  of  repute,  whose  example  may 
prove  infectious,  clearly  do  not  conde- 
scend to  verify,  and  often  fall  into  danger- 
ous forms  of  paraphrase.  Emerson  says 
that  "  there  are  great  ways  of  borrowing," 
and  that  "  next  to  the  originator  of  a  good 
sentence  is  the  first  quoter  of  it ;  "  but  he 
cannot  have  meant  to  give  any  sanction 
for  a  gypsy-like  disfiguration  in  the  pro- 
cess of  transference.  It  is  because  things 
have  come  to  a  very  bad  pass  indeed,  even 
among  those  who  should  know  better  and 
show  better,  that  we  venture  to  give  a  few 
samples,  culled  from  a  very  long  list  of 
recent  offences  against  all  ethics  of  quota- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  usually  a  very  conscien- 
tious writer,  is  far  from  blameless  in  this 
matter.  For  example,  one  of  the  most 
unlucky  of  recent  citations  ran  right 
through  all  the  forms  her  pleasant  "  Rose 
in  June "  enjoyed,  and  is  now  elevated 
even  to  the  glory  of  stereotype  in  the  cheap 
edition.  It  is  one  of  Tennyson's  finest 
lines.    To  dying  eyes  — 

The  casement  slowly  grows  a  glimmering 
square  ; 

but  to  the  dying  eyes  of  Mr.  Damerel,  the, 
rector,  on  his  own  statement, 

The  casement  slowly  grows,  a  glittering  square, 

which  really  it  could  not  well  help  be- 
ing, and,  moreover,  the  cruel  comma  after 
"grows"  makes  the  line  still  more  gro- 
tesque. The  late  Canon  Kingsley  was  not 
seldom  an  offender  in  similar  wise.  His 
memory  was  good,  but  not  verbally  exact ; 
and  latterly,  at  all  events,  he  was  indis- 


posed to  the  tedious  process  of  verifica- 
tion. So  we  find  him,  in  his  last  published 
volume,  making  Wordsworth  say  , — 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  woods  all  night, 

when  Wordsworth  wrote  "  in  the  wind," 
and  when  the  word  "  woods  "  coming  in  a 
rhyme  immediately  afterwards  would  have 
made  it  extremely  awkward.  A  more  un- 
fortunate instance  still  is  his  paraphrase 
of  Tennyson's  famous  lines  :  — 

The  old  order  changes,  giving  place  to  the 
new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 

the  first  line  having  lost  all  rhythm  and 
lapsed  into  awkward  prose. 

But  of  all  recent  offenders,  Mrs.  Charles, 
the  accomplished  author  of  "The  SchOn- 
berg-Cotta  Family,"  who  cunningly  com- 
bines a  faint  odour  of  Evangelicalism  with 
a  certain  mystical  breadth,  is  decidedly 
among  the  worst.  You  can  hardly  open  a 
book  of  hers  but  they  leap  into  your  eyes, 
as  the  French  say.    She  has  furniture 

too  bright  and  good 
For  common  nature's  daily  food, 

which  is  hardly  allowable,  even  though 
the  copulative  "  and  "  be  consciously  used 
for  "  or,"  and  "  common  "  for  "  human." 
Furniture  as  food  is  surely  a  refinement 
far  beyond  the  native  simplicity  of  Words- 
worth !  Over  and  above  her  unques- 
tioned facility  of  misquotation,  however, 
this  lady  has  an  almost  unique  power  of 
theological  perversion.  When  she  is  in 
the  very  act  of  proving  God's  oneness  of 
presence  through  all  events  and  through 
all  time,  she  makes  Mr.  Tennyson  come 
to  her  support,  as  if  he  spoke  thus  of 

One  divine  event, 
For  which  the  whole  creation  waits, 

instead  of  — 

That  far-off,  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves, 

moving,  and  not  waiting,  being  the  idea 
she  herself  wishes  to  enforce.  Worse  still 
—  if  indeed  worse  could  be  —  is  a  case 
which  has  just  come  under  our  eye  as  we 
write,  where  she  credits  the  laureate  with 

The  hands  which  come  from  darkness 
Moulding  men, 

instead  of  — 

And  out  of  darkness  came  the  hands 
That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men. 

Her  rendering  is  expressive  of  a  senti- 
ment the  very  reverse  of  the  laureate's 
and  of  her  own,  and  would  favour  a  theolo- 
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gy  the  antipodes  of  theirs.  German  hymns 
and  French  memoirs  of  the  pietistic  or 
mystical  cast,  which  she  loves  so  much, 
all  come  alike  to  her ;  she  misquotes  them 
all. 

Miss  Dora  Greenwell  is  a  thoughtful 
writer  ;  but  she  grievously  offends  when- 
ever she  quotes.    With  her 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night, 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry, 

becomes,  — 

As  infants  crying  in  the  dark, 

As  infants  crying  for  the  light,  etc. 

It  is  lucky  that  her  last  volume  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  opened  by  a  certain  class  of  read 
ers,  for  both  "  infants  "  and  "  in  the  dark  " 
have,  with  them,  a  meaning  all  their  own. 
Another  exquisite  verse  in  her  hands 
becomes,  — 

Of  the  moth  that  shrivels  in  a  useless  fire, 
The  anguish  that  subserves  another's  gain. 

It  is  simple  torture  to  remember  the 
beauty  of  the  original,  with  this  travesty 
printed  before  us  :  — 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain  ; 
That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 
Is  shrivelled  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Even  Shakespeare's  hackneyed  schoolboy 
lines  escape  not,  but  take  on  a  new  colour 
from  her  pen  :  — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  rise,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

The  beautiful  couplet,  —  • 

How  difficult  it  is  to  keep 
Heights  which  the  soul  is  competent  to  gain, 

becomes  with  her,  — 

The  heights  which  man  is  competent  to  win, 
Incompetent  to  keep. 

And  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  versatile 
author  of  the  justly  praised  "  Abode  of 
Snow,"  almost  keeps  pace  with  these 
ladies  in  his  powers  of  prosifying  poetry. 
By  the  insertion  of  turfs  for  tufts  in  this 
fine  verse  from  Wordsworth,  can  there  be 
two  opinions  that  he  improves  it  for  the 
worse  ?  — 

Through  primrose  turfs,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trail'd  its  wreaths; 

And  'tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

This  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  error  of 
the  press,  but  Coleridge  does  not  fare 
much  better  at  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson's 
hands.    One  of  the  finest  touches  in  the 


Chamouni  Hymn  is  reduced  to  prose. 
Coleridge  wrote  :  — 

Thou  too,  hoar  Mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing 

peaks, 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche,  unheard, 
Shoots  downward,  glittering  thro'  the  pure 
serene, 

in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
silence  in  the  movement  of  the  mighty 
mass  is  a  pervading  idea.  But  not  so 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  "  The  Abode 
of  Snow."    He  translates  it,  — 

Oft  from  whose  feet  the  mighty  avalanche 
Shoots  downward, 

which  is  lame  enough  truly  ! 

Wordsworth,  we  may  note,  fares  partic- 
ularly ill  at  the  hands  of  later  writers. 
Even  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  who  has  done 
so  much  to  trace  out  the  leading  lines  of 
his  theology  in  a  lofty  spirit,  in  his  last  vol- 
ume of  sermons,  comes  very  near  to  de- 
stroying one  of  the  finest  touches  of  the- 
ology in  his  poems.  This  is  how  he  gives 
a  famous  passage  from  "  The  Ode  to 
Duty:"  — 

Eternal  Lawgiver  !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace  ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  more  fair 
Than  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face  ; 
Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  their  footing  treads  ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 
And  the  immortal  heavens,  through  thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

"  Immortal  "  here,  instead  of  "  most  an- 
cient," does  entirely  change  the  sense. 

A  most  curious  case,  and  one  of  the 
most  original  —  if  any  originality  can  be 
claimed  in  misquotation  —  was  that  of  Mr. 
John  Forster,  who  gave,  in  his  second 
volume  of  Landor's  "  Life,"  a  facsimile 
of  a  letter  written  in  acknowledgment  of 
a  visit  paid  by  Dickens  and  himself  to  the 
veteran  on  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  in 
which  there  occurs  the  following  verse  :  — 

I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife  ; 

Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art ; 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  Life  ; 
It  sinks ;  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

With  the  facsimile  before  his  eyes,  the 
word  before,  which  has  a  sweet  hint  of 
alliteration  became,  in  Mr.  Forster's  let- 
ter-press copy,  "against,"  —  which  is  pro- 
saic, incorrect  indeed,  and  such  as  Lan- 
dor  could  hardly  have  written.  Then  the 
pointing  is  all  wrong  and  common-place. 
A  very  characteristic  clause  of  the  letter 
besides  is  left  out  in  Mr.  Forster's  copy. 
As  we  write,  Macmillarts  Magazine 
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for  November  is  laid  on  our  table.  We 
lift  it  up  and  glance  over  its  contents. 
Having  been  concerned  with  the  niceties 
of  poetic  expression,  we  not  unnaturally 
turn  at  once  to  see  what  "  A  Lincolnshire 
Rector  "  has  to  say  of  Virgil  and  Tenny- 
son, poets  of  so  widely-separated  eras. 
But  here  misquotations,  and  mispointings 
such  as  destroy  accent  and  sense  together, 
are  truly  "  presences  not  to  be  put  by," 
and  sadly  disturb  our  enjoyment,  all  the 
more,  that  we  feel  the  worth  of  many  of 
"  A  Lincolnshire  Rector's  "  remarks.  A 
fine  stanza  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  is  thus 
printed,  rhyme  and  music  being  wholly 
ruined :  — 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 
the  sandy  flats, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridge  roaring  into  cata- 
racts. 

instead  of  — 

Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks 

the  sandy  tracts, 
And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into 

cataracts, 

An  "  s  "  seems  a  small  matter,  but  it  may 
dislocate  a  foot, and  "A  Lincolnshire  Rec- 
tor "  immediately  gives  a  positive  illustra- 
tion by  adding  "  s  "  to  "  wave,"  in  this  fine 
couplet  from  "  Maud  :  "  — 

Listening  now  to  the  tide  in  its  broad-flung 

ship-wrecking  roar, 
Now  to  the  scream  of  a  maddened  beach 

dragged  down  by  the  wave. 

But  far  worse  than  either  of  these  is  this 
unpardonable  botch  of  quotation  from 
"  The  Last  Tournament :  "  — 

They  fired  the  tower, 
Which  half  that  autumn  night  like  the  live 
north 

Red-pulsing  up  through  Alioth  and  Alior 
Made  all  above  it  as  the  waters  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  east.    And  out  beyond 

them  flushed 
The  long,  low  dune  and  lazy-plunging  sea, 

instead  of  this  :  — 

They  fired  the  tower 
Which  half  that  autumn  night,  like  the  live 
North, 

Red-pulsing  up  thro'  Alioth  and  Alcor 
Made  all  above  it,  and  a  hundred  meres 
About  it,  as  the  water  Moab  saw 
Come  round  by  the  East,  and  out  beyond  them 
flush'd 

The  long  low  dune,  and  lazy  plunging  sea. 

Once  more,  from  "  The  Princess  :  "  — 

The  lists  were  ready  —  empanoplied  and 
plumed, 

We  entered  in,  and  waited;  fifty-three 


To  fifty,  till  the  terrible  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  —  Yet  a  moment  and  once  more 
The  trumpet  —  and  again  —  at  which  the 
storm 

Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  the  middle,  with  the  crash  of  shivering 

points, 
And  thunder,  etc.,  etc. 

Now  this  punctuation  gives  the  page  a 
look  quite  unlike  Mr.  Tennyson's  usual 
contour  of  blank  verse,  for  dashes,  on  the 
whole,  he  uses  sparingly.  But  this  is  how 
we  find  this  passage  in  all  the  editions  we 
have  access  to  :  — 

The  lists  were  ready.     Empanoplied  and 
plumed 

We  enter'd  in,  and  waited,  fifty-three 
Opposed  to  fifty,  till  the  trumpet  blared 
At  the  barrier  like  a  wild  horn  in  a  land 
Of  echoes,  and  a  moment,  and  once  more 
The  trumpet,  and  again  ;  at  which  the  storm 
Of  galloping  hoofs  bare  on  the  ridge  of  spears 
And  riders  front  to  front,  until  they  closed 
In  conflict  with  the  crash  of  shivering  points, 
And  thunder. 

In  the  exquisite  illustrative  quotation 
from  "  Elaine  "  a  line  is  omitted  :  — 

And  a  spear, 
Down-glancing,  lamed  his  charger. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  these  are 
very  trifling  departures  from  the  text  to 
justify  such  harsh  criticism,  Jet  us  remind 
our  readers  of  what  Wordsworth  inferred 
from  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  superficial- 
ly insignificant  misquotations  from  him. 
"W.  Scott  quoted  as  from  me,"  says 
Wordsworth, — 

"  The  swan  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow, 

instead  of  still,  thus  obscuring  my  idea, 
and  betraying  his  own  uncritical  princi- 
ples of  composition.  Walter  Scott  is  not 
a  careful  composer.  He  allows  himself 
many  liberties,  which  betray  a  want  of  re- 
spect for  his  reader.  For  instance,  he  is 
too  fond  of  inversions,  i,e.,  he  often  places 
the  verb  before  the  substantive,  and  the 
accusative  before  the  verb,"  etc.* 

That  versatile  writer,  the  author  of 
"Guy  Livingstone,"  who  is  always  quoting 
in  every  language  under  heaven,  at  one 
place  gives  us  the  following  lines  :  — 

She  stood  up  in  bitter  case, 
With  a  pale  and  steadfast  face  ; 

Toll  slowly, 
Like  a  statue  thunderstrook, 
That,  though  shivered,  seemed  to  look 
Right  against  the  thunder-place. 

*  "  Prose  Writings."  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart. 
Vol.  III.,  p.  462. 
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But  turning  to  the  original,  the  latest  edi- 
tion, we  find  it  reads  thus  :  — 

She  stood  up  in  bitter  case,  with  a  pale  yet 
steady  face ; 

Toll  slowly. 

Like  a  statue  thunderstruck,  which,  though 
quivering,  seems  to  look 

Right  against  the  thunder-place. 

Now,  the  importance  of  correct  quotation 
is  seen  in  the  impossibility  of  a  statue 
which  has  been  "  shivered  "  looking,  or 
seeming  to  look,  against  anything,  and 
the  tense  absolutely  precludes  the  idea 
of  "shivering."  So  Mrs.  Browning's  del- 
icate and  beautiful  fancy  is  wholly  lost, 
and  the  verse  prosified. 

These  errors  —  errors  of  a  most  fla- 
grant kind  —  lie  at  the  doors  of  writers  of 
mark.'  We  do  not  refer  to  second-rate 
magazines,  far  less  to  newspapers, —  that 
would  be  a  never-ending  task.  We  may 
note,  however,  that,  not  very  long  ago, 
the  Cornhill,  usually  very  correct,  gave  as 
the  title  of  Thackeray's  unfinished  story 
"  Denis  Donne"  instead  of  "  Denis  Du- 
val," and  followed  it  up  in  a  page  or  two 
with  an  unpardonable  misquotation ;  and 
only  the  other  week  that  usually  well-edit- 
ed journal,  Land  and  Water,  gave  the 
following  as  the  last  verse  from  Cole- 
ridge's "  Ancient  Mariner  :  "-— 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things,  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  great  God  who  lovedi  us, 
He  made  and  loves  them  all. 

To  account  for  such  grave  misrepresen- 
tations of  standard  poets,  whose  writings 
lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  any  person  of  or- 
dinary culture,  is  not  difficult,  and  two 
words  suffice, —  haste  and  carelessness. 
It  is  worth  inquiring,  however,  how  it  is 
that,  whilst  English  authors  suffer  so  se- 
verely, foreign  quotations  are  usually  much 
more  correctly  given.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. The  writer  is  then  on  his  guard ; 
he  considers,  refers,  deems  his  reputation 
to  be  at  stake.  But  a  jealousy  over  our 
own  classics  should  be  paramount,  and 
writers  constantly  offending  by  misquo- 
tations such  as  these  should  be  systemat- 
ically and  periodically  exposed  and  pil- 
loried. 

The  enormities  of  careless  citations  of 
prose  are  as  patent,  if  not  more  so,  and 
would  need. a  separate  celebration.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  on 
record  of  clear  misreading  of  an  author  is 
perhaps  that  of  Dean  Stanley,  who,  in  a 
sketch  of  Hooker,  quoted  the  following  as 
characteristic  of  Hooker's  all-including  tol- 
erance and  geniality :  —  "I  am  persuaded 


that  of  them  with  whom  in  this  cause  we 
strive,  there  are  whose  betters  would  hard- 
ly be  found,  if  they  did  not  live  amongst 
men,  but  in  some  wilderness  by  them- 
selves." And  the  dean  actually  intro- 
duced this  quotation  by  the  words,  "  To 
the  Puritans  against  whom  he  wrote  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  better  men  than  those  who  were 
amongst  them."  The  truth  is,  that  Hook- 
er was  so  full  of  calm,  unmoved  sarcasm, 
that  we  sometimes  cannot  help  feeling  a 
little  of  sympathy  with  his  wife  ;  and  the 
above  is  an  instance  of  his  cool  and  ir- 
ritating attitude,  so  hiding  itself  under 
assumed  politeness  as  to  cheat  even  a 
master  like  Dean  Stanley.  In  this  case 
certainly  the  dean  has  been  a  little  too 
facile  in  forcing  men  of  the  old  type  to 
illustrate  the  breadth  and  ready  sympathy 
which  he  so  admirably  illustrates  and 
pleads  for.  Perhaps  a  still  worse  case 
than  the  dean's  was  that  of  Colonel  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  author  of  "  Atlantic 
Essays,"  who,  when  speaking  of  the  su- 
periority of  American  magazines  in  re- 
spect of  style,  in  that  they  were,  as  he 
held,  more  finished,  careful,  harmonious, 
and  less  slangy,  chanced  to  pounce  upon 
Dean  Alford,  asking,  "  What  second- 
rate  American  writer  would  see  any  wit 
in  describing  himself,  like  Dean  Alford  in 
his  recent  book  on  language,  as  4  an  old 
party  in  a  shovel'?"*  Now  it  happens 
that  Dean  Alford  never  did  so  describe 
himself,  but  chose  rather  in  his  "  Queen's 
English  "  to  expose  the  vulgarity  of  those 
who  lent  themselves  to  such  modes  of 
speech,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reference 
to  p.  228  of  that  very  interesting,  if  some- 
times opinionated  .  book.  But  Colonel 
Wentworth  in  this  illustrates  the  tenden- 
cy to  that  overhastiness  in  his  country- 
men which  Griswold  seriously  had  to  de- 
plore, as  doing  injury  to  literature  in  even 
more  important  ways  than  failing  to  read 
your  author,  a  fault  in  which  we,  on  this 
side,  are  but  too  closely  following  them. 

*  Atlantic  Essays,  p.  30. 


From  The  Examiner. 

MR.  STORY'S  NERO.* 

Mr.  Story,  in  one  of  the  poems  con- 
tained in  his  "Graffiti  d  'Italia  "  (a  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  studies  and  lyrics  con- 
structed somewhat  after  the  model  of 

*  Nero.  By  W.  W.  Story.  London :  William 
Blackwood  and  Sons. 
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Mr.  Browning),  gives  us  the  views  of  a 
duke  of  Urbino  descanting  as  a  "  contem- 
porary critic,"  on  a  letter  received  from 
Raffaelle,  in  which  are  urged  the  for  and 
against  of  confining  one's  self  to  a  single 
art.  This  note  is  again  touched  lightly  in 
another  poem  in  the  same  volume,  where 
the  diverse  jottings  contained  in  the  sketch- 
book of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  —  that  full 
chord  of  many  tones  —  are  commented  on 
rather  disparagingly  by  the  prior  of  Sta. 
Maria  della  Grazie.  In  the  play  of  "Ne- 
ro "  we  find  yet  another  allusion  to  one 
"  who  tries  so  many  forms  of  art."  These 
expressions  in  dispraise  or  support  of  ver- 
satility are  especially  interesting  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  Mr.  Story's 
"varied  tasking"  of  his  own  mind;  for 
though  the  passages  we  have  mentioned 
blend  most  naturally  with  their  respective 
contexts,  we  cannot  help  half  wondering 
whether  they  may  not  be  an  unconscious 
vindication  (if,  indeed,  any  such  were 
needed)  of  a  perception  of  the  beautiful, 
which  could  not  satisfy  itself  with  "less 
than  sculpture,  prose,  poetry,  and  the  dra- 
ma as  its  outward  expression.  This  ver- 
satility is  not  the  graceful  dilettanteism 
whose  light  ephemeral  wings  carry  it  easily 
from  flower  to  flower  with  honied  but  un- 
substantial result;  rather  is  it  the  out- 
come of  a  rich  fancy  and  clear  realistic 
perception  that  cannot  with  one  medium 
express  satisfactorily  to  itself  all  that  it 
apprehends  and  feels. 

But  please  remember,  of  the  famous  names, 
"Who  is  there  hath  confined  him  to  one  art, 
Giotto,  Da  Vinci,  or  Orcagna?    No, — 
Or  our  great  living  master,  Angelo, — 
They  are  whole  men,  whose  rounded  knowl- 
edge shames 
Our  narrow  study  of  a  single  part  ; 
Not  merely  painted,  dwarfed  in  all  their  aims, 
But  men  who  painted,  builded,  carved,  and 
wrote  : 

Whole  diapasons  —  not  a  single  note. 

One  is  naturally  led  to  look  for  reflected 
light  in  Mr.  Story's  different  works.  In 
"  the  perfect  statue  in  its  pale  repose  "  we 
seek  for  some  of  that  fixed  and  stationed 
melody  "  which  lingers  dreaming  round 
each  subtle  line ; "  in  the  dramas  and 
verses  for  some  of  the  perfection  of  form 
and  sobriety  of  intensity  and  passion 
which  he  has  achieved  in  his  sculpture  ;  or 
again  in  the  latter  for  traces  of  that  almost 
colloquial  charm  which  makes  half  the 
value  of  that  very  captivating  book  "  Roba 
di  Roma."  Even  were  his  "  Cleopatra  " 
less  pre-eminently  beautiful  as  a  statue, 
with  its  "almost  divine  imperiousness," 
there  would  yet  be  a  deep  aesthetic  inter- 


est in  studying  this  conception  of  an  out- 
ward and  visible  beauty  made  manifest  to 
the  senses  in  connection  with  the  psycho- 
logical effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
it  on  Marcus  Antonius,  as  described  in 
the  dramatic  poem.  We  have  selected 
these  two  instances  as  being  classical 
subjects,  though  not  perhaps  classically 
treated,  and  we  now  have  before  us  yet 
another  inspiration  caught  from  Italy  and 
the  past. 

In  the  play  of  "Nero"  we  see  few 
traces  of  Mr.  Story's  former  work,  if  we 
except  the  colloquial  facility,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  inflation  or  fine  writing.  Re- 
membering all  the  information  and  detail 
contained  in  "  Roba  di  Roma"  we  are  im- 
mediately struck  by  a  total  absence  of 
any  archaisms  or  apparent  erudition  in 
this  new  drama ;  and,  as.  if  we  had  here 
some  mental  reaction  against  statuesque 
passivity  and  the  quiet  dignity  of  repose, 
we  are  hurried  along  by  a  full  narrative 
which  hardly  pauses,  and  by  brisk  dia- 
logues which  are  rarely  if  ever  interrupted 
by  soliloquies  or  disquisitions.  All  that  is 
said  or  done  by  the  different  characters 
actively  helps  forward  the  action  of  the 
piece,  and  if  there  are  very  few  scenes  or 
"points"  that  stand  out  from  the  rest  for 
quotation,  one  is  uniformly  absorbed  and 
interested.  This  kind  of  treatment  is 
eminently  realistic,  and  instinct  with  life 
and  movement ;  but  though  it  produces  a 
livelier  general  effect,  it  does  not  afford  the 
same  opportunities  for  dignified  beauty 
and  sonorous  passages  as  a  more  didactic 
style.  We  would  almost  question  whether 
Mr.  Story  has  not  selected  too  large  a 
subject  for  one  dramatic  composition  ;  his 
canvas  seems  to  us  so  big  that  the  figures 
appear  a  little  isolated,  and  we  consequent- 
ly miss  that  concentrated  intensity  and 
completeness  which  are  essential  to  a  great 
dramatic  composition.  "  Nero  "  might,  we 
think,  be  more  properly  called  an  histor- 
ical romance  than  a  play,  its  personages 
being  far  more  noticeable  for  what  they  do 
or  endure  than  for  what  they  are.  On  lay- 
ing down  the  book  we  seem  to  be  in  an 
atmosphere  if  not  of  battle  at  any  rate  of 
murder  and  of  sudden  death  ;  and  even 
here  Nero's  death  hardly  seems  the  cul- 
minating point  after  Agrippina's  and  Sen- 
eca's and  Poppasa's  far  more  piteous  fate. 

The  play  extends  over  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  beginning  when  Nero  — 
no  longer  a  lad  but  a  man  gifted  with  phys- 
ical strength  and  beauty,  with  intellect 
and  grace  of  mind  — begins  to  realize  that 
power  of  place  and  personality  which  ulti- 
mately wrecked  his  life,  and  choked  all 
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nobler  feelings  with  a  deadly  growth  of 
lust,  vanity,  and  cruelty.  The  opening 
scenes,  in  which  the  young  emperor  first 
feels  the  weight  of  his  mother's  tutelage 
and  guidance,  and  ultimately  fiercely  re- 
sents her  authority,  consenting  to  her 
death,  are  finely  rendered".  It  would  take 
too  long  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  that 
short,  eventful  life,  even  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Story,  who  has  worked  out  with  good  dra- 
matic purpose  the  gradual  degradation  of 
a  character  that  originally  had  great  poten- 
tialities of  good  —  the  legitimate  con- 
sciousness of  a  general  aptitude  turning 
into  an  overweening  and  grotesque  vanity, 
the  fatal  admixture  of  impatience  and  re- 
lentlessness,  the  young  ardent  nature  sink- 
ing into  mere  sensualism,  seeking  for  new, 
strange  ways  to  satisfy  its  lust.  There  is 
a  fine  touch  towards  the  end  of  the  play  in 
the  love  of  Sporus  for  his  master,  one  of 
those  instances  of  subjection  to  a  personal 
charm  to  which  chronicles  and  por- 
traits give  us  no  clue.  The  character  of 
Poppsea  is  also  drawn  with  much  skill. 
She  is  in  no  way  attractive  when  we  see 
her  first ;  faithless  to  her  husband,  Otho, 
plausible  and  calculating  in  her  passion 
for  Nero,  a  passion  that  has  none  of  the 
real  reticence  of  virtue  or  the  abando7i  of 
the  time.  Then  follows  the  slow  retribu- 
tion —  la  grande  fatalitd,  as  Michelet 
somewhere  calls  it  —  of  belonging  body 
and  soul  to  a  man  whom  it  is  her  doom 
and  her  moral  degradation  to  love.  We 
soon  get  to  pity  rather  than  to  blame  her 
for  having  usurped  by  her  wiles  and 
beauty  the  place  of  the  virtuous  Octavia  ; 
and  when  she  is  brutally  struck  by  her 
husband,  just  when  the  hopes  of  coming 
motherhood  had  aroused  within  her  heart 
something  natural  and  pure  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  bedizened  corruption  and  vice, 
we  almost  wish  we  could  forget  that  the 
murder  of  Agrippina  still  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance  — that 

The  god  is  great  against  her,  she  will  die. 

When  critically  analyzed  "  Nero  "  is  not 
perhaps  a  thoroughly  great  work,  but  it  is 
very  good  and  pleasant  reading,  and  we 
quote,  certainly  not  against  himself,  but 
genuinely  re-echoing  the  feeling  of  his 
lines,  with  a  present  sense  of  pleasure  re- 
ceived in  many  ways  — 

Blest  the  poet's  song, 
The  sculptor's  art,  the  painter's  living  hues, 
That  thus  can  make  a  transient  form,  a  glance, 
A  smile  immortal ;  time  and  age  defy  ; 
Seize  the  swift-hurrying  thought,  and  bid  it 
stay 

To  be  a  permanent  perpetual  joy. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
PETS. 

Man  has  been  distinguished  from  brutes 
as  a  cooking  animal.  But  he  has  another 
characteristic  almost  equally  distinctive. 
He  keeps  pets.  It  is  true  that  sometimes 
this  characteristic  is  shared  by  individuals 
of  other  races.  A  horse  has  been  known 
to  become  attached  to  the  stable-cat,  and 
to  pine  in  the  absence  of  pussy.  So,  too, 
dogs  have  often  allowed  a  corner  of  their 
kennel  to  some  stray  animal  domesticated 
about  the  house,  and  odd  friendships  have 
been  cemented  between  creatures  as  dif- 
ferent as  a  goat  and  a  jackdaw,  or  a  rabbit 
and  a  foxhound.  Such  brotherhood  be- 
tween tame  beasts,  all  living  in  a  state  , 
more  or  less  artificial,  is  only  as  natural  as 
the  talking  of  a  parrot,  the  piping  of  a  bull- 
finch, or  the  trained  labour  of  a  canary 
taught  to  work  for  its  living  by  drawing  its 
water  with  a  bucket  and  a  chain.  We  never 
heard  of  a  cat  that  loved  a  dear  cricket  to 
cheer  with  friendly  chirpings  her  leisure 
on  the  hearth.  No  puppy  has  been  known 
to  lavish  tender  caresses  on  the  radiant 
head  of  an  iridescent  bluebottle.  The  hen 
whose  limited  intellect  reels  before  the 
watery  instinct  of  a  brood  of  ducklings  is 
the  victim  of  parental  affection  labouring 
under  a  base  deception.  But  men  pet 
many  creatures  besides  their  offspring, 
supposititious  or  other.  It  is  true  that  a 
modern  naturalist  finds  in  an  ants'  nest 
certain  well-cared-for  beetles,  and  endeav- 
ours in  vain  to  account  for  such  a  myste- 
rious fact.  Are  the  beetles  scavengers,  or 
are  they  pets  ?  Or  are  the  ants  endued, 
like  men,  with  superstition,  and  do  they 
venerate,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a 
coleopterous  insect  ?  Starlings  show  a 
preference  for  certain  sheep.  Every  croc- 
odile may  be  supposed  to  be  the  favourite 
of  a  particular  lapwing.  But  these  in- 
stances answer  rather  to  the.  sportsman's 
predilection  for  a  well-stocked  moor,  or 
the  fly-fisher's  love  for  a  shady  pool.  No 
kitten  leads  about  a  mouse  with  blue  rib- 
bon round  the  little  victim's  neck,  as  a 
child  caresses  the  lamb  which  it  may  one 
day  devour.  The  child  shows  its  petting 
instinct  at  the  earliest  age,  and  loves  a 
woolly  rhinoceros  as  soon  as  it  "loves  sugar 
and  apples.  Long  before  the  baby  can 
speak,  as  soon  as  it  can  open  and  close  its 
tiny  hands,  it  longs  for  something  soft  and 
warm,  and,  above  all,  something  moving, 
which  it  may  grasp  and  pinch  at  will.  No 
worsted  poodle,  however  cunningly  con- 
trived in  the  toy  country,  can  compete  for 
a  moment  with  a  real  puppy.    The  pleas- 
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ure  of  breaking  all  the  legs  from  off  all  the 
quadrupeds  in  Noah's  ark  pales  into  in- 
significance beside  the  rapture  of  pulling 
pussy's  tail,  and  half  blinding  a  living  ter- 
rier.' The  cat  and  dog  endure  from  the 
infant  the  tortures  of  Damien  without  com- 
plaint, and  purr  or  wag  their  tail  at  each 
fresh  infliction  as  a  new  manifestation  of 
regard.  Vivisection  is  a  trifle  compared 
with  some  of  the  unwitting  cruelties  of 
the  nursery ;  but  the  victims  seem  to  un- 
derstand that  their  pains  are  not  intend- 
ed, and  it  would  be  well  if  a  like  self-sacri- 
ficing enthusiasm  could  be  fostered  in  the 
scientific  laboratory. 

That  people  do  keep  pets  and  do  misuse 
them  is  a  plain  and  unquestionable  fact. 
Why  they  keep  them  is  another  and  much 
more  difficult  question.  Some,  it  is  true, 
have  a  dislike  to  the  destruction  of  ani- 
mal life.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  would  not 
disturb  the  fleas  which  got  their  livelihood 
in  his  famous  beard.  Others,  again,  have 
been  driven  to  love  a  swallow  from  the 
mere  loneliness  of  prison  life,  and  the 
only  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  the 
legend  which  connects  the  name  of  Bruce 
with  a  spider  is  that  similar  tales  have 
been  told  of  other  famous  men.  The 
story  of  a  Lady  Berkeley  who  insisted  on 
keeping  her  merlins  to  moult  in  her  bed- 
chamber, and  her  husband's  consequent 
displeasure,  occurs  among  the  annals  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Little  dogs  fig 
ure  on  brasses  ;  and  the  names  of  "  Ter- 
ri,"  "Jakke,"  and  "Bo "have  come  down 
to  us  as  memorials  of  pets  beloved  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Cowper,  besides  his 
hares,  petted  all  kinds  of  animals,  and  re- 
monstrated in  verse  with  his  spaniel  for 
killing  a  fledgling.  Oldys  apostrophized  a 
fly,  and  Burns  a  mouse.  We  think  it  was 
Carnot,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  lav- 
ished caresses  on  his  dog,  while  he  sent 
hundreds  of  human  victims  to  the  slaugh- 
ter. In  fact,  there  are  few  people  come 
to  mature  years  who  at  some  time  of  their 
life  have  not  loved  a  dear  gazelle  or  other 
domesticated  animal,  and  been  gladdened 
by  its  affectionate  eye.  A  taste  which  is 
so  peculiarly  human  may  be  humanizing  if 
properly  directed.  The  child,  indeed,  will 
rob  a  nest  to  satisfy  its  longing  for  a  pet. 
But  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  cruelty 
of  interfering  with  natural  laws,  and  the 
speedy  death  of  the  half-fledged  nestling 
demonstrates  clearly  enough  the  futility  of 
the  childish  aspirations.  The  sympathies 
of  Bill  Sykes,  callous  as  he  was,  were 
awakened  towards  his  dog,  and  even 
Charon  may  be  supposed  occasionally  to 
bestow  a  friendly  pat  on  one  of  the  heads 


of  Cerberus.  Although  it  has  often  been 
remarked  that  love  of  the  horse  accompa- 
nies, if  it  does  not  cause,  the  degradation 
of  many  a  man,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
ascribe  the  iniquities  of  a  blackleg  to  any 
true  love  of  the  animal  on  which  he  lays 
his  money.  Doubtless  the  horse  of  Calig- 
ula preferred  his  oats  ungilt,  and  it  is  the 
uncertainty  of  racing  rather  than  any  fault 
of  the  racer  that  attracts  rogues  to  New- 
market and  Epsom.  A  horse  would  run 
quite  as  well,  the  race  would  be  even  more 
often  to  the  swift,  if  betting  could  be 
abolished.  And  our  prize  costermongers 
and  cabmen  find  kindness  to  their  ani- 
mals, like  honesty,  the  best  policy.  The 
donkey  that  is  starved  and  beaten  seldom 
favours  his  driver  with  more  than  a  spas- 
modic gallop,  while  the  sleek  ass  we  now 
occasionally  notice  in  our  streets  draws 
more  than  his  own  weight  of  heavy  men 
at  a  cheerful  and  willing  trot.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  pets  are  kept  is,  however, 
sometimes  difficult  to  find.  We  were  all 
horrified  lately  to  read  of  an  old  lady  who 
starved  a  houseful  of  cats,  and  every  In- 
dian traveller  tells  shocking  tales  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  humpbacked 
cow  which  he  worships  as  a  divinity. 

Cruelty  to  pets  is  only  one  aspect  of  the 
matter.  There  are  people,  especially  in 
towns,  whose  kindness  to  their  pets  is  ex- 
ercised at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
So  long  as  they  are  an  amusement  to  their 
owners  without  being  a  nuisance  to  the 
public  no  one  can  complain.  There  are,  it 
is  true,  crusty  people  who  would  like  the 
world  better  if  it  contained  neither  kittens 
nor  babies.  But  it  cannot  do  real  harm  to 
anybody  that  an  old  lady  should  turn  rabbits 
loose  in  her  garden  in  order  to  reduce  the 
excessive  corpulence  of  her  darling  pugs 
by  a  little  wholesome  coursing.  It  is  good 
for  her  pets,  and  does  not  hurt  the  rabbits. 
Nor  does  it  injure  the  public  that  twice  a 
year  she  finds  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  posting  to  the  seaside  in  order  to  give 
her  favourites  the  constitutional  refresh- 
ment of  a  few  walks  on  the  shore.  She 
must  post  all  the  way,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  to  let  them  enter  the  cruel  den 
set  apart  for  mere  dogs  on  the  railway, 
and  the  company  will  not  let  her  hire  a 
first-class  compartment  for  their  use.  Even 
the  collier  who  feeds  his  bull-pup  on  beef- 
steaks and  milk,  at  the  cost  of  half-starving 
his  wife  and  children,  may  at  least  plead 
that  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  com- 
fort or  convenience  of  his  neighbours. 
But  it  is  a  little  odd  that  there  is  no  way 
of  restraining  him  if  he  would  go  further. 
He  may,  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  the 
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law  can  control  him,  cause  his  dog  to  be  a 
nuisance  and  annoyance  of  the  worst  kind 
to  all  who  live  within  hearing;  yet  it  is 
apparently  impossible  to  interfere  with 
him.  It  may  be  right  enough  that  a  man 
should  be  free  to  make  the  lives  of  his 
wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants  as  mis- 
erable as  he  pleases,  but  it  does  seem 
strange  that  he  may  extend  his  attention 
to  his  neighbours  with  equal  impunity. 
The  general  public,  and  especially  that 
considerable  section  of  it  which  consists 
of  helpless  invalids,  have  no  remedy 
against  a  crowing  Cock  or  a  barking  dog. 
In  extreme  cases  it  is  possible  that  a  phy- 
sician may  be  able  for  a  time  to  abate  such 
a  nuisance  as  being  dangerous  to  his  pa- 
tient's life  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  re- 
dress unless  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
In  London  a  sufferer  from  such  a  com- 
plaint as  chronic  neuralgia  may  be  kept  in 
torture  all  day  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in 
the  mews  behind  the  house,  and  may  pass 
a  wakeful  night  owing  to  the  howling  of 
the  same  animal  when  chained  up.  There 
is  no  choice  but  a  change  of  residence,  if 
the  invalid  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  cabs 
and  milk-carts  at  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  An  appeal  to  the  police  magistrate 
only  elicits  another  and  perhaps  more  dis- 
mal tale  of  suffering.  His  worship  is  but 
human,  and  he  too  has  had  days  of  illness 
prolonged  into  weeks  owing  to  the  zoolog- 
ical propensities  of  his  neighbours.  He 
can  do  nothing  for  himself,  and  nothing  for 
the  complainant.  The  law  says  nothing 
about  such  annoyances.  It  says  that 
"  every  person  who  blows  a  horn  or  cre- 


ates an  unusual  noise  and  disturbance  in 

the  night-time  "  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance ; 
but  it  makes  no  provision  for  cases  in 
which  the  noise  is  produced  without  the 
intervention  of  the  horn,  and  apparently 
does  not  forbid  even  a  "  noise  and  disturb- 
ance," provided  only  it  be  usual.  True,  a 
civil  action  may  be  brought  against  the 
owner  of  the  animal  making  the  noise,  if 
the  sufferer  has  been  injured  in  the  pursuit 
of  his  lawful  calling  or  occupation  ;  but,  as 
he  probably  carries  on  his  occupation 
miles  away  in  the  quiet  recesses  of  the 
city,  and  is  chiefly  employed  at  home  in 
what  appears  to  be  the  unlawful  occupa- 
tion of  resting  himself,  he  has  no  ground 
for  action.  We  have  some  imperfect  sort 
of  protection  against  brass  bands  and 
barrel-organs  ;  why  not  against  singing- 
birds,  which  might,  as  in  "  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley,"  be  interpreted  to  include  fighting 
cocks  ?  An  extreme  course  alone  is  open 
to  the  sufferer  at  present.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  point  it  out  too  plainly.  But, 
short  of  this  desperate  and  certainly  ob- 
jectionable remedy,  there  is  no  way,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  of  interfering  with  any  de- 
velopment, however  disagreeable,  of  the 
petting  faculty.  We  may  habitually  wear 
cotton-wool  in  our  ears,  or,  if  we  like  it 
better,  we  may  leave  our  house  and  take 
another,  but  it  is  not  clear  we  have  any 
power  at  present  to  prevent  our  next-door 
neighbour  from  confining  a  pack  of  hounds 
in  his  stable,  suspending  a  row  of  macaws 
on  his  balcony,  keeping  choruses  of  cats 
on  his  leads,  and  a  laughing  hyena  in  his 
back  kitchen. 


The  Russian  correspondent  of  the  Kolnische 
Zeitung  states  that  letters  have  reached  St. 
Petersburg  from  members  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition which  was  recently  sent  to  the  Attrek 
territory  by  the  imperial  government.  They 
had  advanced  to  Krasnowodsk,  in  Tschikish- 
lau,  without  misadventure,  and  after  a  week's 
rest  had  proceeded  along  the  Attrek  to  Schot, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  take  in  new  supplies. 
It  was  expected  that  the  expedition  would 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Attrek  on  their  home- 
ward passage  about  the  end  of  last  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  month.  In  General 
Lomakin's  official  report  of  the  expedition, 
which  came  to  St.  Petersburg  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  announced  that,  although  hitherto 
the  Turkomans  had  everywhere  shown  them- 
selves friendly  towards  the  Russians,  there 


was  reason  to  know  that  the  Afghans  were 
endeavouring  to  incite  them  to  rise  against 
the  strangers  and  prevent  their  further  ad- 
vance. The  Turkomans  had  on  several  occa- 
sions given  information  in  regard  to  these 
attempts,  which  had  enabled  the  general  to 
seize  two  of  the  Afghan  emissaries,  who  had 
been  executed  as  spies.  The  Attrek  expedi- 
tion is  regarded  by  the  Russian  government 
as  especially  important,  from  the  information 
which  it  is  anticipated  it  may  supply  in  regard 
to  the  various  degrees  of  practicability  of  the 
different  routes  leading  to  Merv,  which  is  in- 
teresting as  a  central  point  of  junction  for 
many  lines  of  way  opening  upon  districts  in 
which  the  British  as  well  as  the  Russians  are 
interested. 
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A  GERMAN  "BAD,"  ETC. 


A  GERMAN  "BAD." 

Deep  within  a  narrow  valley,  lies  a  busy  little 
town, 

While  set  as  for  its  coronet,  each  mountain 
bears  a  chapel  crown. 

Every  tongue  on  earth  that's  spoken,  in  that 

Babel  mingled  go, 
Those  whose  characters  are  broken,  those 

whose  lives  are  white  as  snow. 

Some  for  pleasure,  some  for  play,  ever  march, 

ing  to  and  fro,  — 
Sick  and  well  and  grave  and  gay, — up  and 

down  the  crowd  doth  flow. 

Through  the  valley  runs  a  river,  bright  and 

rocky,  cool  and  swift, 
Where  the  wave  with  many  a  quiver,  plays 

around  the  pine-tree's  drift. 

But  within  the  town  the  streamlet  forms  a 

clear  and  shallow  pool, 
Each  detail  reflected  clearly,  down  amidst  its 

shadows  cool. 

All  the  men,  and  all  the  houses,  —  all  the 

hanging  flower-pots, 
Booths  and  bonnets,  beards  and  blouses,  and 

the  Baroness  de  Kotz. 

And  the  grey  cliffs  overhanging,  and  the  grim 

and  solemn  pines, 
Whose  forests  with   their  mighty  shadows, 

close  us  in  with  dark  green  lines. 

All, — except  the  cross  which  towers,  high 

aloft  into  the  sky, 
Alone  upon  that  mountain  summit,  as  its 

Master  here  did  die. 

For  the  mirror  was  too  narrow,  and  could  not 

the  whole  contain, 
So  it  took  the  lower  portion,  left  out  what 

o'er  all  should  reign. 

And  methought  our  living  mirrors,  in  that 

busy  little  town, 
Gave  back  all  that  eager  bustle,  to  and  fro, 

and  up  and  down. 

Faithfully  we  there  reflected,  all  the  chatter, 

all  the  noise, 
All  the  talk  on  one  another,  — all  the  flowers, 

all  the  toys. 

Only  we  left  out  the  presence,  and  forgot  the 

thought  of  Him 
Whose  calm  and  holy  memory,  in  our  hearts 

should  ne'er  grow  dim. 

Like  an  old  Italian  picture  —  where  the  men 

and  women  sit, 
Unconscious  of  the  glorious  vision,  which 

above  their  heads  doth  flit. 


So  the  upper,  better  portion  of  our  picture 

heeding  not, 
Broken,  selfish,  narrow,  trivial — life  becomes 

in  that  sweet  spot. 

Good  Words. 


DUST  AND  ASHES. 


Betwixt  your  home  and  mine, 
Oh,  love,  there  is  a  graveyard  lying  ; 

And  every  time  you  came, 
Your  steps  were  o'er  the  dead,  and  from  the 
dying  ! 

Your  face  was  dark  and  sad,  — 
Your  eyes  had  shadows  in  their  very  laughter, 

Yet  their  glances  made  me  glad, 
And  shut  my  own  to  what  was  coming  after. 

Your  voice  had  deeper  chords 
Than  the  ./Eolian  harp  when  night-winds  blow; 

The  melancholy  music  of  your  words 
None  but  myself  may  know. 

And,  oh,  you  won  my  heart 
By  vows  unbreathed — bywords  of  love  un- 
spoken ; 
So  that,  as  now  we  part, 
You  have  no  blame  to  bear,  and  yet  —  'tis 
broken ! 

IT. 

How  shall  I  bear  this  blow,  how  best  resent 
it? 

Ah,  love,  you  have  not  left  me  even  my 
pride ! 

Nor  strength  to  put  aside,  nor  to  repent  it  ; 
'Twere  better  I  had  died  ! 


You  came  beneath  my  tent  with  friendly 
greeting  ; 

Of  all  my  joys  you  had  the  better  part  ; 
Then  when  our  eyes  and  hands  were  oftenest 
meeting, 
You  struck  me  to  the  heart  ! 

No  less  a  murderer,  that  your  victim,  living, 
Can  face  the  passing  world,  and  jest  and 
smile  ! 

No  less  a  traitor,  for  your  show  of  giving 
Your  friendship  all  the  while  ! 

Well,  let  it  pass !    The  city  churchyard  lying 

Betwixt  our  homes  is  but  a  type  and  sign 
Of  the  waste  in  your  heart,  and  of  the  eternal 

dyins  ,  ... 

Of  all  sweet  hopes  in  mine  ! 

Transcript. 


THE  TRUE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  TRUE  EASTERN  QUESTION. 

A  visit  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
Hadriatic,  planned  long  ago  with  objects 
bearing  wholly  on  the  history  of  past  times, 
has  lately  given  me  a  glimpse  of  a  stirring 
piece  of  modern  history,  and  has  called 
my  thoughts  back  to  subjects  which  were 
more  familiar  to  them  twenty  years  back 
than  they  have  been  of  late.  I  had  longed 
for  years  to  see  the  palace  of  Spalato,  and 
the  other  wonders  of  the  land  which  gave 
Rome  so  many  of  her  greatest  emperors. 
This  year  I  had  for  the  first  time  the  op- 
portunity of  carrying  out  this  wish  of 
many  years,  and  its  carrying  out  in  this 
particular  year  caused  me  to  hear  and  see 
somewhat,  not  only  of  the  palace  at 
Spalato,  but  also  of  the  revolt  in  Herze- 
govina. I  was  able  to  hear  much  of  the 
matter  from  men  familiar  with  the  seat  of 
war,  and  myself  to  get  a  glimpse,  though 
only  a  glimpse,  alike  of  enslaved  Herze- 
govina and  of  unconquered  Montenegro. 
These  sights  called  up  again  old  thoughts 
and  old  controversies.  I  have  ever  been 
one  of  those,  a  body  sometime  very  few 
in  number,  who  could  not  understand  why 
our  love  of  right  and  freedom,  our  hatred 
of  wrong  and  oppression,  should  be 
bounded  by  the  Hadriatic  Sea.  I  could 
never  understand  why,  while  we  de- 
nounced the  oppression  of  the  Austrian 
or  the  Russian,  while  we  admired  and 
sympathized  with  all  who  rose  up  against 
it,  we  were  bound  to  uphold  the  far  blacker 
oppression  of  the  Turk,  and  to  hurl  every 
name  of  contempt  and  dislike  at  those 
who  strove  to  shake  off  his  yoke.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  raised  their  protest  one 
and  twenty  years  back,  when  we  were  en- 
trapped by  a  crafty  tyrant  into  waging  war 
against  a  sovereign  and  a  people  who 
had  never  wronged  us,  on  behalf  of  the 
foulest  fabric  of  tyranny  on  earth.  I 
could  see  no  glory,  no  wisdom,  nothing 
but  the  deepest  national  shame,  in  lending 
the  arms  of  England  to  support  the  cause 
of  pope  and  Turk  against  the  nations  of 
Eastern  Christendom.  To  me  the  names 
of  Alma,  of  Balaklava,  and  of  Inkerman 
are  names  of  national  humiliation.  They 
are  records  of  blood  shed  by  English 
hands  in  the  cause  of  wrong ;  and  blood 


shed  in  the  cause  of  wrong,  whether  it  be 
shed  in  victory  or  in  defeat,  is  matter  for 
shame,  and  not  for  boasting.  Thus  I 
thought  and  spoke  when  they  were  but 
few — a  few  there  always  were  —  who 
thought  and  spoke  with  me.  Now  that 
the  madness  of  the  moment  is  past,  now 
that  we  can  see  things  by  the  light  of 
twenty  more  years  of  experience,  there 
are  more  who  speak,  there  are  many  more 
who  think,  as  a  few  of  us  thought  and 
spoke  during  the  national  frenzy  of  the 
Russian  war.  But  few  or  many  it  matters 
not ;  truth  is  the  same  in  either  case.  At 
Alma  and  Inkerman  England  fought  for 
wrong,  as  a  generation  before  at  Nava- 
rino  she  had  fought  for  right.  In  1827  we 
fought  to  free  a  nation  from  its  tyrants, 
and  the  good  work  was  called  an  "  un- 
toward event."  In  1854  we  fought  to 
keep  nations  in  their  bondage,  and  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  glory  in  our  shame. 
We  have  again  the  choice  of  good  or  evil 
opened  before  us  ;  we  have  again  to 
choose  between  the  precedent  of  the  right- 
eous act  of  which  we  were  ashamed,  and 
the  precedent  of  the  unrighteous  act  in 
which  we  gloried.  We  can  again,  if  we 
will,  do  something,  perhaps  not  by  fighting 
but  certainly  in  some  other  way,  either  for 
the  cause  of  good  or  for  the  cause  of  evil. 
We  may  use  such  influence  as  we  may  have 
in  the  councils  of  Europe,  either  on  behalf 
of  the  Turkish  oppressor  or  on  behalf  of 
the  victims  who  have  at  last  turned  against 
him  :  God  grant  that  whatever  we  do,  by 
act  or  by  speech,  it  may  be  in  the  spirit  of 
1827,  and  not  in  the  spirit  of  1854. 

When  I  spoke  and  wrote  about  these 
matters  twenty  years  back,  the  subject 
was  one  which  had  for  me,  as  it  still  has,  a 
twofold  attraction.  I  felt. that,  setting 
aside  all  associations  which  might  sway 
us  in  the  matter,  all  considerations  of  past 
history  of  religion  or  races  or  language, 
we  who  spoke  up  for  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor  were  only  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  simple  right.  We  spoke  on  be- 
half of  the  Greek  and  the  Slave,  only  as 
both  we  and  others  were  wont  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  Pole,  the  Lombard,  and  the 
Hungarian.  We  spoke  on  behalf  of  Chris- 
tians under  Mahometan  oppressors  as  I 
trust  we  should  have  spoken  on  behalf  of 
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Mahometans  under  Christian  oppressors. 
But  for  myself  personally  the  matter  had 
also  an  interest  of  another  kind.  The  polit- 
ical wrong  against  which  we  strove  was  but 
the  continuation  of  a  great  historic  wrong. 
The  historic  wrong  had  in  truth  no  small 
share  in  bringing  about  the  political  wrong. 
The  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,  the  rivalry  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  had 
wrought  a  lasting  effect  on  the  minds 
of  many  who  had  never  heard  of  either 
Church  or  either  Empire.  A  kind  of  dis- 
like and  contempt  towards  the  Christian 
nations  of  the  East  had  been  fostered  for 
ages  in  the  minds  of  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  West.  The  "  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire  "  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  the  type 
of  everything  that  was  vile,  and  the  mod- 
ern Greek  was  held  to  be,  if  anything,  a 
little  viler  than  his  Byzantine  forefather. 
Of  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Turk,  the  Slaves  and  the  Bul- 
garians, many  people  seem  never  to  have 
heard  at  all.  All  members  of  the  East- 
ern Church  were  jumbled  together  under 
the  common  name  of  Greeks.  Up  to 
that  time  the  Eastern  Church  had  often 
been  looked  at  with  some  sympathy  by 
Protestants,  as  having  a  common  enemy 
at  Rome  ;  but  that  Church  was  now 
suddenly  found  out  to  be  something 
worse  even  than  the  pope  himself.  Peo- 
ple in  Western  Europe  who  protested 
against  the  oppressions  of  Russia  or 
Austria  often  had  no  more  real  knowl- 
edge about  Italians,  Poles,  and  Hun- 
garians than  they  had  about  Greeks, 
Slaves,  and  Bulgarians.  But  they  had  at 
least  not  been  brought  up  with  a  preju- 
dice of  ages  against  Italians,  Poles,  or 
Hungarians.  .  People  therefore  came  to 
look  with  sympathy  on  the  victims  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  while  they  looked 
with  a  kind  of  suspicion  upon  the  victims 
of  the  Turk.  They  also  made  the  great 
discovery  that  the  Turk  had  some  of  the 
virtues,  or  apparent  virtues,  which  are 
commonly  found  in  masters,  while  his  vic- 
tims had  some  of  the  vices  which  are  al- 
ways found  in  slaves.  It  would  have 
been  too  much  trouble  to  stop  and  think 
that  the  vices  of  the  slave  ought  to  go  in 
some  measure  to  the  account  of  those 


who  made  him  a  slave.  It  was  enough 
that  the  Turk  had  some  virtues,  and  his 
Christian  subjects  some  vices.  He  was,, 
by  force  of  this  argument,  ruled  to  be  al- 
together in  the  right,  and  his  Christian 
subjects  to  be  altogether  in  the  wrong. 
Then  there  came  in  the  great  Russian 
bugbear.  We  were  told  that,  even  if  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  had  grievances,  it 
was  no  time  to  think  about  them  or  talk 
about  them  when  all  Europe  had  a  much 
greater  grievance.  Greek,  Slave,  Bulga- 
rian were  to  be  taught  a  lesson  of  self- 
sacrifice  ;  they  were  to  be  taught  to  sit 
down  quietly  under  real  and  undoubted 
evils  at  the  hands  qi  the  Turk,  because 
Western  Europe  had  chosen  to  take  into 
its  head  that  some  unknown  and  shadowy 
evil  was  coming  on  mankind  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russian.  Then,  as  usual,  to  the 
help  of  all  this  mass  of  falsehood,  falla- 
cies, and  half-truths,  came  that  dense 
mass  of  invincible  ignorance  which  al- 
ways plays  so  great  a  part  at  all  times  of 
popular  excitement.  Many  people  could 
not  be  made  to  see  the  difference  between 
Turkey  and  the  Turks.  Because  in  West- 
ern Europe  England  and  the  English, 
France  and  the  French,  mean  much  the 
same  things,  they  could  not  understand  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  Turks  were 
not  Turkey,  but  simply  the  invaders  and 
oppressors  of  Turkey.  I  remember  a 
meeting  in  some  midland  town,  Derby,  I 
think  it  was,  where  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  honour  of  the  "glorious  patriotic  spirit 
of  the  Turkish  nation."  The  same  peo- 
ple would  certainly  not  have  passed  a  res- 
olution in'  honour  of  the  "  glorious  patri- 
otic spirit  of  the  Austrian  nation,"  when 
Radetzky  set  forth  to  win  back  Lombardy. 
That  "  the  glorious  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
Turkish  nation  "  simply  meant  the  obsti- 
nate determination  of  a  horde  of  robbers 
to  keep  possession  of  the  houses  and 
lands  of  other  men,  certainly  never  en- 
tered the  heads  of  the  good  people  who 
passed  the  resolution.  They  doubtless 
thought  that  there  was  a  Turkish  nation 
living  in  Turkey,  just  as  there  is  an  Eng- 
lish nation  living  in  England,  and  a  French 
nation  living  in  France.  We  heard  much 
in  those  days  about  the  "rights  of  the 
sultan,"  and  it  was  not  everybody  who 
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understood  that  the  rights  of  the  sultan 
over  the  houses  and  goods  of  Greeks, 
Slaves,  and  Bulgarians  were  exactly  the 
same  as  the  rights  of  a  burglar  to  the 
house  into  which  he  has  broken,  and  to 
the  goods  which  he  has  found  in  it.  In 
short,  the  moral  confusion  which  con- 
demned oppression  on  one  side  of  the  Ha- 
driatic  and  admired  it  on  the  other,  though 
it  was  largely  strengthened  by  wilful  and 
interested  perversion,  rested  in  the  main 
on  a  deep  and  solid  foundation  of  honest 
ignorance.  The  clamourers  on  behalf  of 
the  Turk  were  undoubtedly  one  class  of 
that  large  order  who  call  evil  good  and 
good  evil ;  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
they  did  so  simply  because  they  had  been 
led  honestly  to  mistake  evil  for  good,  and 
good  for  evil.  The  worst  is  that,  when  a 
general  delusion  of  this  kind  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind  of  a  nation,  the 
delusion  cannot  be  got  rid  of  till  it  is  too 
iate.  Truth  commonly  gets  the  better  in 
the  long  run  ;  but  for  the  time  falsehoods 
and  half-truths  get  so  firm  a  hold  that 
truth  is  not  listened  to.  People  may  now 
endure  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  truer  patriot- 
ism to  try  to  keep  one's  country  out  of  an 
unjust  war  than  to  join  in  a  wild  cry  for 
rushing  into  such  a  war.  But  twenty 
years  ago  all  that  those  who  did  so  got 
for  their  pains  was  to  be  called  unpatri- 
otic and  un-English.  There  is  now  time 
to  pause  and  think  before  we  again  irrev- 
ocably commit  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
unrighteousness. 

When  all  these  confusions  were  rife 
twenty  years  back,  the  history  of  South- 
Eastern  Europe  had  been  for  a  long  time 
a  favourite  subject  of  my  thoughts  and 
reading,  though  I  do  not  profess  to  have 
ever  studied  it  in  the  same  detail  in  which 
I  have  studied  some  parts  of  western 
history.  But  I  had  learned  enough  to 
know  —  Mr.  Finlay's  writings  alone  could 
teach  that  much  —  how  large  a  part  of 
European  history  has  been  utterly  mis- 
conceived through  the  traditional  con- 
tempt for  the  "  Greek  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire." As  commonly  happens,  error  with 
regard  to  past  history  and  error  with  re- 
gard to  present  policy  went  together ;  for 
in  truth  the  one  error  was  built  up  upon 
the  other.     In  those  days  a  writer  in 
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Blackwood's  Magazine  could  talk,  seem- 
ingly with  glee,  about  "  the  last  Byzantine 
historian  being  blown  into  the  air  by  our 
brave  allies  the  Turks."  The  man  who 
wrote  this  nonsense  perhaps  really  thought 
that,  because  the  Turks  were  unluckily 
allies  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, therefore  they  must  also  have  been 
allies  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  certainly  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  stop  and  think  that  more  than  one 
"last  Byzantine  historian"  contrived  to 
write  the  history  of '  the  very  storm  in 
which  it  was  thus  taken  for  granted  that 
he  must  have  been  blown  into  the  air. 
About  the  same  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
write  little  books  about  the  history  of 
Crimea,  in  which  there  was  always  a  great 
deal  about  Mithridates,  always  a  great 
deal  about  Catherine  the  Second,  but  in 
which  the  most  instructive  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  peninsula,  the  long  life  of 
the  Greek  commonwealth  of  Cher  son,  was 
always  left  out.  Perhaps  the  writers  had 
never  heard  of  the  fact ;  perhaps  it  was 
thought  inexpedient  to  let  it  be  known  that 
there  ever  had  been  anywhere,  least  of  all 
in  Crimea,  so  dangerous  a  thing  as  a  Greek 
commonwealth.  There  was  therefore  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  be  done  by  the  mere 
lover  of  historical  accuracy  as  well  as  by 
the  lover  of  political  freedom,  and  both  I 
and  others  did  what  we  could  to  spread 
abroad  truer  ideas  on  both  branches  of 
the  subject.  What  we  generally  got  for 
our  pains  was  to  be  called  fihilhellenes, 
and  to  be  laughed  at  for  troubling  our- 
selves about  "petty  states."  As  I  have 
read  history,  "petty  states  "  have  generally 
been  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  and,  as  for  the 
name  fthilhellen,  I  am  in  no  way  ashamed 
of  it,  if  only  it  be  not  used  in  any  exclusive 
sense.  I  am  simply  for  right  against 
wrong,  for  all  the  victims  of  the  oppressor 
as  against  the  oppressor,  not  for  any  one 
class  of  his  victims  as  against  any  other 
class.  I  will  accept  the  name  of  fthilhel- 
len with  gladness,  if  only  I  am  allowed  to 
add  that  I  am  equally  fthiloslave  and 
fth  il ob  u  Iga  ria  n . 

Those  days  have  long  passed  away. 
Since  then  it  has  been  only  by  fits  and 
starts  that  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Christen- 
dom could  be  the  chief   object  of  the 
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thoughts  of  any  man  in  the  western  lands. 
It  was  no  more  than  human  nature  if,  in 
the  face  of  the  great  events  of  the  last  six- 
teen years,  in  face  of  the  reunion  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  in  face  of  the  overthrow 
of  tyranny  in  France  and  of  slavery  in 
America,  the  best  friends  of  the  Greek, 
the  Slave,  and  the  Bulgarian  might  some- 
times forget  them  for  a  season.  Now  and 
then  indeed  the  East  became  again  upper- 
most in  the  thoughts  of  men  who  could 
think  and  feel.  There  was  the  moment 
when  Montenegro  secured  her  freedom  at 
Grahovo ;  there  wa.s  the  moment  when 
Crete  rose  against  her  tyrants.  Of  that 
last  tale  of  English  shame  I  have  before 
spoken  in  these  pages.  I  have  spoken  of 
the  crime  of  that  flinty-hearted  man  who, 
when  men  who  had  hearts,  English  con- 
suls and  English  sailors,  were  doing  what 
they  could  to  save  Cretan  women  and  chil- 
dren from  their  destroyers,  bade  that  the 
common  rights  of  humanity  should  be  re- 
fused to  the  oppressed,  for  fear  forsooth 
that  we  should  "  open  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion," or  disturb  "the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  Then 
too  was  seen  that  other  shameful  sight  of 
an  Englishman  sold  to  the  barbarian,  abus- 
ing English  naval  skill  and  science  to 
press  down  again  the  yoke  of  the  barbarian 
on  nations  who  were  striving  to  cast  off 
his  yoke.  I  suppose  that  the  highest  de- 
gree of  glory  and  of  infamy  to  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  naval  warfare  may  be  seen 
in  the  two  contrasted  pictures  of  Hastings 
in  command  of  the  "  Karteria  "  and  Hobart 
in  pursuit  of  the  "  Henosis." 

But  the  climax  of  our  national  shame 
was  not  yet  reached.  That  an  English- 
man should  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of  a 
barbarian  despot,  that  an  Englishman 
should  forbid  the  offices  of  humanity  to 
that  despot's  victims,  were  after  all  only 
the  crimes  of  particular  men.  But  it  was 
something  like  a  national  humiliation  when 
the  very  moment  of  the  Cretan  war  was 
chosen  to  give  the  oppressor  of  Crete  and 
of  so  many  other  Christian  lands  a  public 
reception  in  England.  There  is  some- 
thing very  strange  in  the  way  in  which  we 
deal  out  our  favours  to  foreign  potentates. 
When  any  king  comes  among  us  who, 
either  on  account  of  his  own  character  or 
on  behalf  of  the  nation  over  whom  he 
rules,  is  really  entitled  to  respect,  hardly 
any  notice  is  taken  of  him.  It  may  be  in 
some  cases  that  such  a  prince  wishes  to 
avoid  the  burthen  of  having  any  great  no- 
tice taken  of  him;  but  the  fact  is  plain;  a 
respectable  king  passes  almost  unnoticed 
in  England,  while,  when  some  despot  or 


tyrant  or  perjurer  comes  among  us,  people 
at  once  fall  down  and  worship  him.  Such 
an  one  is  always  received  with  every  hon- 
our ;  crowds  assemble  to  cheer  him  in  the 
street ;  orders  -of  chivalry  are  bestowed 
upon  him  ;  he  dines  with  the  lord  mayor, 
and  the  lord  mayor  is  made  a  baronet  on 
the  strength  of  the  dinner.  The  red  hand 
is  in  truth  not  unhappily  chosen  as  the 
symbol  of  the  guest  for  whose  sake  the 
honour  is  conferred.  So  we  received 
Louis  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  his 
words  of  perjury  were  still  fresh  upon  his 
lips,  when  his  hands  were  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  his  December  massacres.  So 
we  received  the  Turkish  sultan  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  Christian  people  were 
striving  to  cast  off  his  hated  yoke  from 
their  necks.  The  Turk  got  his  dinner  and 
his  garter  ;  the  badge  of  Saint  George  was 
thrown  around  the  neck  of  the  successor 
of  Mahomet ;  and  the  lord  mayor  got 
the  rank  which  seems  specially  reserved 
for  those  who  have  tyrants  to  dine  with 
them.  But,  far  worse  than  this,  we  were 
told  in  the  papers  that  the  popular  recep- 
tion given  to  the  sultan  could  be  compared 
only  to  the  popular  reception  which  had 
been  given  to  Garibaldi.  Had  it-  come  to 
this,  that  the  English  people  were  ready 
to  cheer  anything?  —  that  to  a  London 
crowd  an  oppressor  and  a  deliverer  were 
the  same  thing  —  that  Englishmen  were 
equally  ready  to  shout  when  Sicily  was 
set  free,  and  when  Crete  was  again  bowed 
down  in  slavery?  So  it  was.  And  the 
cup  of  our  folly  and  ignominy  was  filled  up 
by  giving  a  ball  to  a  man  who  was  not  the 
least  likely  to  dance,  and  by  charging  the 
expense  of  the  costly  foolery  on  the  purses 
of  the  people  of  India.  It  was  suddenly 
found  out  that  England  was  a  great  Ma- 
hometan power,  and,  to  keep  up  our  Ma- 
hometan character,  the  unoffending  vota- 
ries of  Brahma  were  made  to  pay  for  the 
caperings  at  which  our  Mahometan  guest 
sat  and  looked  on.  Our  zeal  for  the  Turk 
and  his  prophet  was  so  great  that  Christian 
and  heathen  alike  were  to  be  mulcted  to 
do  them  honour.  The  sultan  came  with 
his  hands  reeking  with  Christian  blood, 
decked  in  pomp  wrung  from  the  tears  and 
groans  of  Christian  subjects.  Not  to  lag 
behind  our  guest,  the  cost  of  his  entertain- 
ment was  to  be  wrung  out  of  men  of  yet  a 
third  religion,  men  who  had  hitherto 
deemed  that  the  rule  of  the  Christian  had 
at  least  delivered  them  from  the  rule  of 
the  Moslem.  Of  all  the  strange  forms 
which  oppression  and  homage  to  oppres- 
sion ever  took,  surely  the  most  grotesque 
was  that  of  making  the  people  of  India  pay 
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for  a  ball  given  in  London  to  the  Grand 
Turk. 

These  things  too  are  now  passed  away. 
The  Turk  went  back;  Crete  was  again 
bowed  down  under  his  yoke,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  people  of  India  paid  his  bill.  I 
remember  saying  my  own  say  at  the  time 
pretty  much  as  I  have  said  it  now.  Then 
came  a  lull.  There  was  comparatively 
little  to  make  us  think  of  Turks,  Greeks 
or  Slaves,  till  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  for  freedom.  Of  course, 
as  will  always  happen  where  there  is 
unceasing  oppression  there  has  been 
unceasing  discontent  and  occasional  out- 
breaks. But  till  this  year  there  was  noth- 
ing to  make  the  affairs  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  the  chief  object  of  one's  thoughts. 
But  now  that  time  has  come  again.  The 
deliverance  of  Eastern  Christendom  has 
again  become  the  thought  which  must 
stand  foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  one 
whose  love  of  right  and  freedom  is  not 
pent  up  within  certain  limits  on  the  map. 
The  great  strife  between  right  and  wrong 
has  again  begun,  and  it  has  begun  in  a 
shape  which  leads  us  to  hope  that  we 
are  now  really  seeing  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  For  my  own  part,  such  news  as  has 
been  now  coming  for  months  from  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  would  in  any  case  have 
stirred  my  soul  to  its  inmost  depths.  The 
wrongs  of  the  West  have  been  redressed  ; 
the  rod  of  the  oppressor  has  been  broken  ; 
Italy  is  free  ;  Germany  is  united  ;  France 
is  humbled;  Austria  is  reformed.  Is  not 
then  the  moment  come  for  the  yet  bitterer 
wrongs  of  South-Eastern  Europe  to  be  re- 
dressed also?  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
are  set  free  from  the  whips  of  the  Austri- 
an ;  has  not  the  day  at  last  come  for  the 
Greek  and  Slave  and  Albanian  and  Bul- 
garian lands  to  be  set  free'from  the  scor- 
pions of  the  Turk  ?  Thoughts  like  these 
would  have  been  stirring  even  in  the  quiet 
of  one's  own  home;  but  they  have 
pressed  themselves  upon  me  with  tenfold 
force  since  a  journey  planned  long  ago 
with  other  objects  has  given  me  the  means 
of  seeing  and  hearing  somewhat  for  my- 
self. I  have  been  able  to  tread  the  lands 
where  the  strife  for  freedom  is  actually 
going  on,  to  speak  with  men  who  have 
borne  their  part  in  the  struggle,  to  learn 
what  is  the  feeling  of  men  in  lands  which 
are  themselves  free  from  the  dangers  of 
the  strife,  but  whose  sons  look  with  broth- 
erly friendship  on  the  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  righteous  work. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to 
suppose  that  I  can  give  such  readers  as  I 
may  find  any  special  information  which 
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they  cannot  find  elsewhere.  In  the  present 
war  the  English  public  has  had  the  great 
advantage  of  having  the  facts  of  the  case 
clearly  and  truly  set  before  it.  It  is  a 
great  gain  that  in  this  matter  the  Times 
has  mainly  taken  the  right  side,  and  still 
more  that  it  has  been  well  served  by  its 
correspondent  on  the  spot.  Every  letter 
in  that  paper  which  comes  from  Ragusa 
is  worth  reading  and  pondering  over.  By 
great  good  luck,  the  usual  purveyor  of 
chatter,  the  correspondent  who  tells  us 
what  he  had  for  dinner  and  how  many 
princes  he  talked  to,  seems  to  have  found 
a  more  congenial  sphere  elsewhere.  The 
paper  from  which  many  Englishmen  take 
their  opinions  as  well  as  their  facts  is 
luckily  represented  at  the  present  seat  of 
war  by  a  well-informed  and  trustworthy 
man,  who  has  had  long  experience  of 
Turkish  doings  and  of  revolts  against 
them,  and  who  is  not  above  putting  plain 
facts  into  rational  English.  I  have  no 
means  of  adding  anything  in  the  way  of 
mere  fact  to  the  accounts  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  every  one  at  home  has  read  for 
himself.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  put  for- 
ward again  an  old  story,  old  arguments, 
but  a  story  and  arguments  which  have 
lost  none  of  their  strength  by  being  old. 
And  with  me  at  least  they  have  gained  a 
certain  freshness  now  that  they  are  to  me 
no  longer  merely  matters  of  book-learning, 
but  are  in  part  at  least  founded  on  actual 
eyesight.  Even  a  few  hours  on  Turkish 
ground  brings  more  clearly  home  to  one 
what  Turkish  rule  is.  And  one  cannot 
be  long  in  the  land  to  which  the  Turk  is  a 
neighbour  without  finding  out  that  his 
neighbours  have  very  different  notions 
about  the  "  Eastern  question,"  about  "  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,"  from  those  which  have 
been  so  long  thought  the  correct  thing  in 
the  West.  Those  cant  phrases  of  diplo- 
macy may  still  satisfy  some  readers,  and 
even  some  writers  in  England ;  they  do 
not  satisfy  anybody  in  Dalmatia.  These 
men  see  the  wolf  at  their  door,  preying  on 
their  neighbours'  flocks  if  not  on  their  own, 
and  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  is  here  to  make 
them  believe  that  the  ravenous  beast  is  a 
harmless  and  useful  watch-dog.  Here  in 
the  West  we  are  told  of  a  succession  of 
beautiful  promises  of  reform  made  by 
sultan  after  sultan  to  their  Christian  sub- 
jects. Some  of  us  are  actually  simple 
enough  to  believe  that  these  promises 
were  meant  to  be  fulfilled,  or  even  that 
they  have  been  fulfilled.  In  Dalmatia, 
where  the  victims  of  these  broken  prom- 
ises come  trooping  bodily  over  the  fron- 
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tier,  men  know  better  what  Turkish  prom- 
ises are  worth.  We  are  told  here  of  the 
stainless  good  faith  of  the  Turk  ;  they  see 
with  their  own  eyes  that  Turkish  faith  is 
much  the  same  now  as  it  was  when  Bra- 
gadino  capitulated  on  the  promise  of  life 
and  liberty  and  was  flayed  alive  as  his  re- 
ward. We  are  told  that  the  nations  now 
under  the  foreign  yoke  must  be  kept 
under  some  foreign  yoke  or  other,  lest 
everything  should  fall  into  chaos.  They 
look  up  to  the  mountains  above  their 
heads,  and  see  there  a  native  State  under 
a  native  prince,  where  life  and  property 
are  as  safe  as  they  are  in  any  Western 
land,  where  even  the  Mussulman  refugee 
finds  a  sure  shelter.  The  Slave  under 
Austrian  rule  himself  enjoys,  if  not  a  na- 
tional government,  yet  at  least  a  govern- 
ment which  protects  life  and  property  and 
family  honour,  and  does  common  justice 
between  man  and  man.  He  sees  in  Mon- 
tenegro men  of  his  own  race  and  speech 
enjoying  all  this  and  something  more.  It 
is  therefore  not  so  easy  to  persuade  him 
as  it  is  to  persuade  people  here  that  it  can 
anyhow  be  for  the  common  good  of  man- 
kind that  a  third  class  of  men  of  the  same 
race  and  speech,  differing  in  nothing  from 
the  Dalmatian  and  the  Montenegrin  save 
in  the  ill  luck  of  their  history,  should  be 
kept  down  any  longer  under  the  yoke  of  a 
power  in  whose  mouth  government  means 
brigandage,  under  whose  rule  no  justice 
can  be  had  by  the  weak  against  the  strong, 
whose  promises  are,  as  schoolboys  used 
to  say,  like  pie-crust,  made  to  be  broken. 
Perhaps  they  are  wrong  in  their  conclu- 
sions ;  perhaps  the  advantages  of  all  these 
things  may  be  more  clearly  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance than  they  are  at  a  man's  own  door. 
But  it  is  at  least  hard  to  make  men  who 
see  these  things  at  their  own  doors  think 
otherwise  than  as  they  do.  In  Dalmatia 
and  Montenegro  in  short  men  think  very 
much  as  men  would  think  in  Hampshire,  if, 
while  Hampshire  was  under  a  civilized 
government,  Berkshire  was  under  a  power 
from  which  no  redress  could  be  had  for 
the  bitterest  wrong  if  a  Berkshire  man 
were  the  sufferer.  Perhaps  they  are  quite 
wrong ;  perhaps  they  need  to  be  enlight- 
ened as  to  the  blessings  of  Turkish  inde- 
pendence, as  to  the  existence  of  Turkish 
integrity.  But  at  least  their  mistake  is 
natural,  and,  in  the  lands  where  the  mis- 
take is  natural,  it  is  also  beyond  doubt 
universal. 

This  then  at  least  I  can  say,  that  Dal- 
matian feeling  is  unanimous  for  the  insur- 
gents and  against  the  Turks.  And  surely 
the  feeling  of  those  who  see  what  is  going 


on  without  being  immediately  touched  by 
it  is  worth  something.  There  is  at  least  a 
chance  that  it  may  come  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  the  theories  of  men  who  sit  in 
London  or  elsewhere,  and  say  that  a  thing 
must  be  so  and  so  because  it  suits  their 
preconceived  theories  that  it  should  be  so 
and  so.  Here  people  simply  go  on  re- 
peating a  number  of  stock  phrases,  which, 
if  they  ever  had  any  meaning,  have  ceased 
to  have  any  meaning  now.  They  repeat 
them  as  if  they  had  a  kind  of  opus  ope- 
ration efficacy ;  as  if  something  was  proved 
by  merely  saying  the  same  form  of  words 
over  again.  A  diplomatist  or  a  newspaper- 
writer  says  that  the  "  Eastern  question 
must  not  be  opened ; "  and  perhaps  he 
really  thinks  that,  in  so  saying,  he  has 
proved  something  or  settled  something. 
But  if  he  is  asked  what  is  meant  by 
"opening  the  Eastern  question,"  he  will 
not  find  it  easy  to  explain.  Most  likely, 
however,  he  will  say  something  about  Rus- 
sia ;  it  is  the  received  traditional  rule  that 
he  should  say  something  about  Rus- 
sia. Now  what  the  "Eastern  question" 
really  means  is  the  question  whether  a 
horde  of  invading  barbarians  shall  still  be 
allowed  to  hold  the  nations  of  South - 
Eastern  Europe  in  bondage.  It  means 
whether  insolent  oppressors  shall  still  re- 
fuse to  them,  not  only  political  freedom, 
but  those  common  personal  rights  which 
even  a  decent  despotism  secures  to  its 
subjects.  It  means  whether  England  and 
other  European  powers  which  have  hith- 
erto agreed,  for  their  own  supposed  inter- 
ests, to  back  up  this  fabric  of  oppression 
shall  any  longer  go  on  doing  so.  That  is 
the  real  "  Eastern  question."  No  one 
thinks  that  the  Turk  can  stand  by  his  own 
strength.  He  stands,  because  hitherto 
the  powers  of  Europe  have  fancied  that 
it  suits  their  purpose  to  let  him  stand. 
England,  France,  and  Sardinia  went  to 
war  one  and  twenty  years  ago  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  keeping  him  standing. 
By  so  doing  they  made  themselves  ac- 
complices in  the  doings  of  the  power  whose 
existence  they  undertook  to  prolong. 
The  true  Eastern  question  is  whether  Eu- 
ropean powers  shall  go  on  condemning 
the  nations  of  South-Eastern  Europe  to 
remain  under  barbarian  bondage.  Diplo- 
matists and  newspaper-writers  may  sit  and 
say  that  the  Eastern  question  shall  not  be 
reopened.  But  the  Eastern  question  has 
been  reopened  by  the  swords  of  the  pa- 
triots of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  With 
one  voice  they  say,  "  Come  what  may, 
we  will  never  again  submit  to  the  Turk. 
He  may  kill  us  ;  he  may  lay  the  land  des- 
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olate  and  drive  us  out  of  it ;  but  we  will 
never  again  be  his  subjects."  The  ques- 
tion is  what  those  who  have  hitherto  made 
it  their  business  to  keep  certain  nations 
under  the  Turkish  yoke  are  to  do,  now 
that  those  nations  have  declared  that  they 
will  endure  anything  rather  than  the 
Turkish  yoke.  There  may  be  many  ways 
of  breaking  the  yoke,  but  those  who  are 
under  it  have  made  up  their  minds  that  it 
shall  be  broken  in  some  way  or  other. 
Even  now  diplomatists  are  chattering 
about  for  their  promises  of  reform,  about 
a  separation  of  this  and  that  district, 
about  the  change  of  this  and  that  gov- 
ernor. None  of  these  things  touch  the 
root  of  the  matter.  The  people  of  the 
revolted  lands  know  that  no  faith  is  to 
be  placed  in  Turkish  promises.  They 
do  not  want  reforms  at  the  hand  of  the 
Turk ;  what  they  want  is  freedom  from 
the  Turk  and  all  that  belongs  to  him. 
Some  years  back  the  people  of  Lombardy 
and  Venetia  told  the  world  that  what  they 
wanted  was  not  reform  at  the  hand  of  the 
Austrian,  but  freedom  from  the  Austrian. 
There  were  men  then  who  thought  that 
the  bondage  of  Italy  was  as  needful  for 
the  interests  of  mankind  as  some  think 
that  the  bondage  of  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina is  now.  But  Europe  in  general  did 
not  think  so  ;  and  Italy  is  free.  Now  in 
Turkey  the  state  o/  things  against  which 
the  Italians  rose  would  come  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  and  blessed  reform.  The 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Turk  would  be 
glad  indeed  to  find  themselves  now  no 
worse  off  than  the  Italian  subjects  of  the 
Austrian  were  then.  But  mark  the  differ- 
ent measures  meted  out  to  nations  east 
and  west  of  the  Hadriatic  Gulf.  On  one 
side  we  applaud  men  for  rising  against  a 
government,  because  it  is  offensive  to  na- 
tional feeling.  On  the  other  side  we  bid 
men  lie  down  quietly  under  a  government 
which  refuses  them  the  common  rights  of 
human  beings.  Such  a  government  they 
•declare  as  one  man  that  they  will  endure 
no  longer.  By  so  doing  they  have  re- 
opened the  Eastern  question.  That  ques- 
tion certainly  admits  of  more  than  one 
answer;  but  before  we  get  any  answer, 
we  must  settle  what  is  to  be  the  shape  of 
the  question.  Here,  with  many  minds  the 
Eastern  question  means  how  to  keep  the 
Turk  in.  In  the  lands  where  the  Turk 
is  something  more  than  a  name,  the  East- 
ern question  means  how  to  turn  the  Turk 
out. 

I  have  in  the  course  of  this  article  more 
than  once,  of  set  purpose,  made  use  of 
phrases  which  I  know  will  provoke  con- 


troversy.   I  have  called  the  Turks  bar 
barians ;  I  have  called  them  an  invading 
horde.    These  are  the  kind  of  phrases 
which  I  know  are  specially  offensive  to 
those  who  have  taken  on  themselves  the 
strange  mission  of  defending  the  contin- 
ued bondage  of  a  large  part  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  well  to  set  before  men's  minds, 
even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  a  thrice-told 
tale  or  a  hundred-times-told  tale,  what  the 
real  state  of  the  case  is.    It  is  well  again 
to  show  what  the  system  really  is  which 
the  victims  of  the  Turk  are  striving  to 
overthrow,  and  which  his  abettors  in  En- 
gland and  elsewhere  are  striving  to  pro- 
long.   To  them  no  phrase  is  more  offen- 
sive than  to  be  told  that  the  Turks  are  an 
Asiatic  horde  encamped  in  Europe.  No 
phrase  is   more  offensive,  because  no 
phrase  is  more  true.    The  usual  art  of  the 
defenders  of  the  Turk  is  to  speak  of  the 
Turkish  power  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
government,  to  speak  of  revolt  against  it 
as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  case  of  revolt 
against  a  government.    They  perhaps  do 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Turkish 
government  is  a  good  government;  but 
they  certainly  wish  people  to  believe  that 
it  is  a  government,  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  the  monarchies  and  commonwealths 
of  other  parts  of  Europe  are  governments. 
Now  the  one  point  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood is  that  the  state  of  things  in  South- 
Eastern  Europe  is  not  an  ordinary  case 
of  government,  good  or  bad.    It  is  a  case 
of  subjection  to  a  power  which  has  no 
right  to  be  called  a  government  at  all. 
The  governments  of  civilized  countries 
may  be,  and  are,  better  or  worse,  more  or 
less  in  accordance  with  national  feeling. 
There  may  be  under  them  more  or  less  of 
political  freedom  :  the  judicial  and  admin- 
istrative system  may  be  more  or  less  well 
contrived,  more  or  less  purely  carried  out 
in  practice.    Still,  in  all  of  these  govern- 
ments, in  all  the  various  shades  between 
pure  despotism  and  pure  democracy,  the 
government  at  least  professes  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  general  body  of  its  subjects 
or  citizens,  for  the  good  of  that  general 
body.    The  worst  European  government 
professes  to  do  equal  justice  between  man 
and  man  in  private  causes,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  the  profession  is  pretty  fairly 
carried  out.    When  it  is  otherwise,  it  is 
commonly  owing  to  some  defect  in  the 
particular  law,  to  some  corruption  on  the 
part  of  the  particular  administrator  of  the 
law.    It  is  not  commonly  owing  to  any- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  governing 
power  which  makes  it  absolutely  incapable 
of  doing  justice,  even  if  it  wishes  to  do  it. 
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Such  governments  may  be  better  or  worse ; 
some  may  be  positively  bad  ;  but  they  are 
not  essentially  and  incurably  bad.  A  gov- 
ernment may  be  bad,  because  it  is  a  gov- 
ernment of  strangers  offensive  to  national 
feeling,  or  because,  though  it  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment of  strangers,  yet  it  is  in  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  one  class  of  the  na- 
tion. Such  governments  are  bad  govern- 
ments ;  still  they  are  governments.  They 
discharge  —  at  least  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  discharging — the  pri- 
mary duties  of  a  government ;  life,  prop- 
erty, female  honour,  may  be  safe  under 
them,  and  equal  justice  may  be  done  in 
all  matters  of  merely  private  interest. 
But  the  so-called  Turkish  government 
does  none  of  these  things  ;  it  can  do  none 
of  these  things.  The  Turks  are  still,  as 
they  have  been  ever  since  they  landed  in 
Europe,  a  mere  horde  of  invaders.  That 
they  landed  five  hundred  years  ago  makes 
no  difference.  A  government  is  not  un- 
lawful merely  because  it  had  its  beginning 
in  a  foreign  conquest.  A  government 
which  began  in  foreign  conquest  may  be 
legalized  in  the  course  of  time,  sometimes 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
legalized  as  soon  as  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered  feel  themselves  parts  of 
one  nation,  with  common  national  inter- 
ests and  feelings.  It  matters  nothing  to 
a  modern  Englishman,  it  mattered  very 
little  to  an  Englishman  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  on  which  side  his  fore- 
fathers had  fought  on  Senlac  or  at  Ely. 
It  matters  nothing  to  a  modern  French- 
man whether  his  forefathers  were  Gaul  or 
Frank,  Iberian  or  West-Goth.  But  it 
matters  now,  just  as  much  as  it  mattered 
five  hundred  years  back,  whether  a  man 
in  Turkey  is  a  Turk  or  a  subject  of  the 
Turk.  England  is  the  land  of  the  En- 
glish ;  France  is  the  land  of  the  French ; 
but  Turkey  is  not  the  land  of  the  Turks  ; 
it  is  the  land  where  the  Turks  hold  other 
nations  in  bondage.  The  process  of  con- 
quest which  in  other  cases  came  to  an 
end  sooner  or  later,  in  some  cases  mar- 
vellously soon,  has  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  gone  on  to  this  day.  The  dis- 
tinctions, national  and  religious,  which  ex- 
isted five  hundred  years  ago  are  as  broadly 
drawn  now  as  they  were  then.  The 
Greek,  the  Slave,  the  other  nations  under 
the  Turkish  power,  remain  now  as  distinct 
from  the  Turk  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  first  conquest.  The  sultan  is  to 
his  Christian  subjects  no  more  a  national 
sovereign  now  than  he  was  five  hundred 
years  back.  He  was  an  alien  master  then, 
and  he  remains  an  alien  master  now. 


Nowhere  do  the  Turk  and  the  Christian 
look  on  one  another  as  fellow-country- 
men, as  all  the  inhabitants  of  France  or  of 
England  look  on  one  another,  however 
distinct  and  hostile  their  forefathers  may 
have  been  in  remote  ages.  At  the  end  of 
half  a  millennium,  the  so-called  Turkish 
government  remains  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  The  Turks  remain  as  they 
were  then,  an  army  of  occupation  in  a 
conquered  land.  The  chief  difference  is 
that  the  army  of  occupation  was  under  far 
better  discipline  then  than  it  is  now.  The 
early  sultans  were  all  of  them  wise  rulers  ; 
some  of  them  were,  according  to  their 
light,  just  rulers.  Some  of  them  had  no 
mind  to  oppress  the  conquered  any  more 
than  was  needful  to  secure  the  power  of 
the  conquerors.  Under  the  great  sultans, 
the  lot  of  the  conquered  was  a  hard  one  ; 
still  it  was  a  lot  marked  out  according  to 
certain  rules  and  laws.  Oppression  might 
go  so  far  but  no  further ;  and  there  was 
some  hope  in  the  last  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed, that  of  flying  from  petty  tyrants 
to  the  throne.  Under  the  little  sultans, 
this  last  hope  has  long  passed  away.  Read 
in  the  letters  from  Ragusa  in  the  Times 
what  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina suffer  at  the  hands  of  their  petty 
tyrants,  and  judge  whether  they  are  likely 
to  gain  anything  by  flying  to  the  throne  of 
Abd-ul-aziz. 

The  so-called  Turkish  government  is 
then,  I  say,  no  government  at  all.  It  has 
no  claim  on  the  allegiance  of  those  whom 
it  calls  its  subjects.  Founded  on  wrong 
in  the  beginning,  it  has  kept  on  the  first 
wrong  to  this  day.  It  has  never,  even 
after  five  hundred  years,  become  a  national 
government.  It  has  never,  in  all  those 
ages,  had  any  feeling  or  interest  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  nations  over  whom 
it  has  borne  sway.  It  has  never  done  for 
them  even  those  common  duties  of  gov- 
ernment which  the  worst  of  civilized  gov- 
ernments does  for  its  subjects.  The  Turk 
is  still  as  much  an  alien  in  European  Tur-  ■ 
key  as  he  was  when  the  land  first  began  to 
take  his  name.  The  sultan  may  be  our 
dear  and  cherished  ally,  he  may  be  knight 
of  the  Garter  and  guest  of  the  lord  mayor, 
but  he  is  none  the  less  the  chief  of  an  in- 
truding horde,  dwelling  by  force  in  the 
lands  and  houses  of  other  men.  What 
kind  of  treatment  it  is  that  Turkish  rule 
carries  with  it,  Englishmen  may  learn 
from  the  letters  from  Ragusa  in  the  Times. 
In  Herzegovina,  as  elsewhere,  the  causes 
of  revolutions  and  their  immediate  occa- 
sions are  not  always  the  same.  The  cause 
is  doubtless  the  abiding  determination  of 
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the  people  to  shake  orf  the  hateful  yoke. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  outbreak 
was  of  that  kind  which  has  been  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  so  many  outbreaks, 
the  old  tale  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  of 
the  daughters  of  Skedasos  of  Leuktra. 
One  necessary  accompaniment  of  Turkish 
rule  is  what  the  Greek  poet  sang  of  in 
Byron's  day  — 
iraldov,  napdevuv,  yvvacKuv  avTjKecnog  (pdopeta. 

u  Every  pretty  girl,"  so  I  heard  at  Ra- 
gusa,  "  is  carried  off  as  a  matter  of  course." 
It  was  a  specially  foul  outrage  of  this  kind 
which  immediately  led  to  the  revolt.  The 
Eastern  question  then  simply  means 
whether  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  last;  it 
means  whether  men  are  to  be  left  under  a 
form  of  local  administration  which,  when 
the  doer  of  a  murder  or  suspected  murder 
is  not  at  hand,  at  once  puts  all  his  kinsfolk 
to  the  torture.  And  all  this  comes  on  the 
top  of  the  grinding  fiscal  exactions  both  of 
the  local  landowners  and  of  the  sultan's 
tax-gatherers.  These  last,  it  is  well  known, 
have  been  raised  in  defiance,  as  usual,  of  a 
distinct  promise  made  by  our  knight  of 
Saint  George  to  the  European  powers. 
Something  more  was  wanted  for  the  vices 
and  follies  of  a  barbarian  palace,  and  the 
subject  Christians  had  to  pay.  Men  suf- 
fering under  wrongs  like  these  see  but  one 
answer  to  the  question  whether  such  things 
are  to  be  any  longer  endured.  They  do 
not  take  things  quite  so  calmly  as  a  writer 
in  the  last  number  of  this  review.  To 
drive  the  doers  of  such  deeds  beyond  the 
Bosporus  or  anywhere  else  may  seem 
"  wild  and  sensational "  to  gentlemen  sit- 
ting at  their  ease  in  London  ;  to  those  who 
have  to  endure  their  presence,  the  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  them  seems  at  once  a  right 
and  a  duty.  It  is  easy  calmly  to  tell  the 
Christians  of  the  East  that  "  they  have 
but  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage  to  settle 
the  Eastern  question."  The  encourage- 
•  ment  to  marry  and  give  in  marriage  must 
indeed  be  specially  great,  as  long  as  those 
who  are  given  in  marriage  are  likely  to  be 
dealt  with  as  they  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Turkish  masters  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina. 

And  now  I  shall  perhaps  be  taken  to 
task  for  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  Turkish 
masters."  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Ma- 
hometan inhabitants  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina are  not  Turkish  but  Slave.  I  shall 
perhaps  further  be  told  that,  even  in  the 
other  provinces,  the  Turks  are  really  no 
Turks,  but  Europeans,  descendants  of 
European  mothers,  in  many  cases  of 
European  fathers.    I  know  all  this  as  well 


as  any  man.  I  have  myself  put  forward 
these  facts  over  and  over  again  ;  but  I  am 
qnite  prepared  to  be  told  them  over  again 
as  a  great  piece  of  news.  I  use  the  word 
"  Turkish,"  because  it  serves,  better  than 
any  other  word,  to  express  the  dominion 
of  men  who,  if  not  Turks  naturally,  have 
become  Turks  artificially.  The  Turks  in 
Europe  are  an  artificial  nation,  just  as  the 
modern  Greeks  are.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  a  Turkish  kernel  and  a  Greek  kernel, 
round  which  a  number  of  other  elements 
have  gathered  and  have  been  assimilated. 
Multitudes  of  men  who  are  not  Turks  or 
Greeks  by  natural  descent  have,  in  this 
way,  become  Turks  or  Greeks  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  during  the  great  days  of  Otto- 
man dominion,  the  bravest  soldiers  and 
the  wisest  ministers  of  the  sultans  were 
hardly  ever  Turks  by  blood.  They  were 
renegade  Greeks,  Slaves,  not  uncommonly 
western  Europeans.  The  tribute  of  chil- 
dren paid  by  the  subject  nations  formed 
the  strength  of  the  empire.  As  long  as  it 
was  paid,  the  subject  nations  could  not  re- 
volt ;  those  who  would  have  been  their 
natural  leaders  in  revolt  were  taken  from 
them  in  their  childhood.  But  renegades 
of  all  these  classes  practically  became 
Turks.  There  were  few  indeed  among 
them  who,  like  Scanderbeg,  ever  went 
back  to  the  nationality  and  religion  of 
their  childhood.  And  in  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina, the  case  is,  as  is  well  known,  a 
special  one.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
conquest,  the  bulk  of  the  landowners  in 
those  countries  apostatized  in  order  to 
keep  their  lands,  while  the  mass  of  the 
nation  remained  faithful.  In  these  prov- 
inces then  the  immediate  oppressors  are 
not  Turks  by  blood,  but  men  of  the  same 
race  as  the  oppressed.  But  this  in  no 
way  makes  matters  better,  but  rather 
worse.  A  foreign  conqueror  may  com- 
mand a  certain  kind  of  respect  which  a 
native  renegade  certainly  cannot.  In 
some  cases  it  is  a  certain  softening  of  tyr- 
anny when  one's  tyrants  are  one's  coun- 
trymen ;  but  that  rule  can  hardly  apply  to 
the  domination  of  such  a  caste  as  this. 
It  is  said  that  among  the  Bosnian  oli- 
garchy there  are  many  who  speak  nothing 
but  Slave,  to  whom  Turkish  and  Arabic 
are  unknown  tongues,  and  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  any  deep  knowledge  of  the 
Koran.  In  this  there  may  be  an  element 
of  hope.  In  the  case  of  a  revolution  the 
right  way,  such  men  may  turn  back  again 
as  easily  as  their  forefathers  turned  in  the 
first  instance.  But  for  the  present  they 
are  practically  Turks.    They  are  a  part, 
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and  one  of  the  worst  parts,  of  the  great 
fabric  of  Turkish  oppression,  and  it  is  in 
accordance  with  all  experience  every- 
where that  their  dominion  should  be  even 
more  galling  than  that  of  the  genuine 
Turks  themselves. 

Another  objection  is  sure  to  be  made, 
so  easy  is  it  for  the  advocates  of  wrong 
to  find  objections  to  every  movement  on 
behalf  of  right.  We  are  told,  sometimes 
glibly  enough,  with  that  kind  of  ease 
which  often  comes  of  over  and  over  again 
repeating  a  well-worn  formula,  that  the  re- 
volt is  no  real  revolt  at  all,  that  its  chief 
leaders  and  agents  are  not  natives  of  the 
country,  that  it  is  a  movement  got  up 
from  without,  a  movement  stirred  up 
by  Prussia,  a  movement  stirred  up  by 
Austria,  a  Pan-Slavic  movement,  any- 
thing in  short  rather  than  a  real  rising  of 
an  oppressed  people  against  its  tyrants. 
These  things  are  always  said  whenever 
there  is  a  revolt  among  the  subjects  of 
the  Turk,  and  there  is  just  enough  truth 
in  sayings  of  the  kind  to  make  them  mis- 
chievous. There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  is  a  genuine  native  movement ; 
there  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
leading  men  among  the  native  Christians 
keep  aloof  from  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  mass  of  the  actual  insurgents  are 
really  natives  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
•stirred  up  by  the  wrongs  which  they  them- 
selves have  suffered.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  .no  doubt  that  their  ranks 
have  been  swelled  by  sympathizers  from 
kindred  but  happier  lands,  and  that  even 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
come"  under  this  latter  head.  So  it  al- 
ways will  be  in  such  cases ;  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so  ?  As  a  rule,  the  peo- 
ple of  an  enslaved  district,  if  left  quite  to 
themselves,  really  cannot  rise.  They 
need  help  from  without  to  enable  them  to 
do  anything.  And  shall  we  dare  to  blame 
the  Slave  who,  under  the  rule  of  Austria, 
at  least  enjoys  the  common  rights  of  hu- 
manity, or  the  Slave  who,  on  the  heights 
of  Montenegro,  rejoices  in  a  freedom  won 
by  his  own  right  hand,  if  he  goes  to  the 
help  of  his  suffering  brother  who  is  still 
under  the  yoke  ?  To  take  the  analogy 
which  I  started  before,  if  Hampshire  were 
free  and  Berkshire  enslaved,  should  we 
think  it  a  great  crime  if  a  Hampshire  man 
went  to  help  a  revolt  in  Berkshire,  or  if  he 
even  suggested  to  the  men  of  Berkshire 
that  a  favourable  moment  for  revolt  had 
come  ?  Between  the  men  of  Montenegro 
and  the  men  of  Herzegovina  there  is  no 
wider  difference  in  blood  and  speech  than 
there  is  between  the  men  of  the  two 


West-Saxon  shires.'  The  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  man  of  Monte- 
negro is  free  and  the  man  of  Herzegovina 
is  in  bondage.  Is  it  a  crime  then  for  the 
freeman  to  help  his  enslaved  brother  ?  Is 
it  a  crime  to  think  that  one  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  that,  as  many  men  of 
Herzegovina  fought  on  the  great  day 
which  secured  the  freedom  of  Montene- 
gro, it  is  only  common  gratitude  if  some 
men  of  Montenegro  fight  in  their  turn  to 
enable  Herzegovina  to  win  her  freedom 
also  ?  The  wonderful  thing  is,  not  that 
some  Montenegrins  have  joined  the  insur- 
gent ranks,  but  rather  that,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, any  one  Montenegrin  can  keep  his 
pistol  and  yataghan  idle  in  his  girdle. 
That  any  one  Montenegrin  can  hold  back 
is  a  sign  of  the  power  of  a  wise  prince 
over  a  law-abiding  people.  The  traveller 
in  Montenegro  is  almost  inclined  to 
mourn  that,  while  the  great  strife  of  right 
and  wrong  is  going  on  below,  a  single  one 
of  her  valiant  sons  should  be  forbidden 
to  share  in  the  good  work.  But  it  may 
perhaps  be  better  that  those  free  heights 
should  still  remain  a  city  of  refuge,  where 
the  Christian  flying  from  the  Turk,  aye 
and  the  Turk  flying  from  the  Christian, 
may  seek  shelter,  and  never  seek  in  vain. 

The  revolt  then  is  in  truth  a  genuine  re- 
volt of  an  oppressed  Christian  people 
against  Mahometan  masters,  whether 
Turks  by  blood  or  apostates  of  their  own 
race  matters  not.  It  is  a  revolt  of  men 
who  have  made  up  their  minds  to  cast 
away  the  yoke  or  to  perish.  The  conven- 
tional talk  about  reforms  is  the  mere  child- 
ish babble  of  diplomatists.  The  time  for 
reform  is  past,  or  rather  there  never  was 
such  a  time  at  all.  The  experience  of 
twelve  hundred  years  of  history  ought  by 
this  time  to  have  taught  us  a  very  simple 
lesson.  The  state  of  things  in  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  Turkey  is  one  where 
the  evil  is  far  too  deeply  rooted  for  any 
mere  attempts  at  reform  to  mend  it.  The  * 
truth  is  that  no  real  reform  can  be  made 
as  long  as  Mahometans,  whether  Turks 
by  blood  or  not,  bear  rule  over  men  of 
any  other  religion.  In  so  saying,  I  need 
hardly  disclaim  any  intolerant  feeling 
towards  the  Mahometan  religion  or  its  pro- 
fessors. I  have,  in  more  forms  than  one, 
striven  to  do  justice  to  the  Arabian  proph- 
et as  one  of  the  greatest  of  reformers  in 
his  own  age  and  country.  I  know  as  well 
as  any  man  that  there  are  large  parts  of 
the  world  where  the  preaching  of  Islam 
has  carried  with  it  a  wonderful  advance  in 
every  way,  moral,  social,  and  political. 
Towards  a  Mahometan  nation,  living  in  its 
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own  land,  I  have  no  ill-feeling  whatever.  I 
have  no  ill-feeling  towards  Persia.  The 
Persian  nation  gradually  adopted  Mahom- 
etanism,  though,  in  adopting  it,  they  gave 
it  a  new  form  of  their  own.  Persia  is 
really  a  Mahometan  country :  the  few 
men' of  any  other  religion,  Christian  or 
heathen,  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  dis- 
senters. It  is  open  to  them  to  make  the 
same  claims,  and  to  fight  the  same  battle, 
as  a  dissenting  minority  anywhere  else : 
but  they  cannot  claim  to  be  themselves 
the  nation ;  they  cannot  call  the  Mahome- 
tan majority  intruders  or  invaders.  And 
what  is  true  of  Persia  is  true  also  of  a 
large  part  of  the  Ottoman  dominions  in 
Asia.  The  country  is  really  Mahometan, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  meddle  with  its 
Mahometan  occupants.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  displaced  a  Christian  popula- 
tion; but  they  displaced  it  so  long"  ago 
that  no  practical  question  can  arise  out  of 
the  displacement,  any  more  than  out  of 
our  own  displacement  of  the  Welsh  in 
Britain.  But  the  case  in  European  Tur- 
key is  quite  different.  There  the  Mahom- 
etans are  in  no  sense  the  people  of  the  land  ; 
they  are  an  army  of  occupation,  holding 
down  subject  nations  in  their  own  land. 
That  welding  together  of  conquerors  and 
conquered  into  a  single  nation,  which  has 
legalized  conquest  in  so  many  other 
cases,  has  never  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  Turks  in  Europe,  and  in  truth  it  never 
can  happen.  The  peaceful  fusion  of  the 
two  races,  the  absorption  of  the  Frank  by 
the  Gaul  or  of  the  Norman  by  the  En- 
glishman, never  can  happen  where  the  con- 
querors are  Mahometans,  and  where  the 
conquered  cleave  to  their  national  faith. 
One  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Mahom- 
etan religion  is  that,  wherever  its  votaries 
have  dominion,  men  of  all  other  religions 
shall  be  their  subjects.  Koran,  tribute, 
or  sword  still  remains  the  alternative  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Omar.  By  payment  of 
tribute,  the  conquered  Christian,  firewor- 
shipper,  or  Hindoo  secured  his  life,  his 
property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  his  re- 
ligion. But  he  still  remained  one  of  a 
subject  class  in  his  own  land.  Then  and 
now  alike,  he  is  not  only  politically  the 
subject  of  a  Mahometan  sovereign  ;  he  is 
civilly  and  socially  the  inferior  of  every 
one  of  his  Mahometan  fellow-subjects. 
What  the  Mahometan  law  prescribes  for 
tributaries  of  another  religion  is  a  con- 
temptuous toleration.  If  persecution  is 
forbidden  on  the  one  hand,  any  real  equal- 
ity with  men  of  the  dominant  religion  is 
forbidden  on  the  other.  When  such  a 
state  of  things  as  this  has  been  the  law,  it 


has  naturally  followed  that  the  treatment 
of  Christians  and  other  non-Mahometan 
subjects  of  Mahometan  powers  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  times  and  places. 
Cases  may  here  and  there  be  found  in 
which  the  subject,  the  Giaour,  got  better 
terms  than  the  capitulation  of  Omar  gave 
him.  In  most  cases  he  has  got  far  worse 
terms.  The  Turk  has  everywhere  been 
worse  than  the  Saracen  whom  he  sup- 
planted, and  the  Ottoman  Turk  has  been 
the  worst  of  all  Turks.  In  fact,  when  it 
is  laid  down  as  a  matter  of  religious  princi- 
ple that  men  of  other  religions  are  the  nat- 
ural inferiors  and  subjects  of  the  Mussul- 
man, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
Mussulman  will  keep  himself  within  the 
letter  of  any  capitulation.  Where  the 
law  prescribes  a  contemptuous  toleration, 
oppression  and  persecution  are  always 
likely  to  be  the  rule  in  practice.  So  it 
ever  has  been ;  so,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it 
ever  must  be.  Let  the  capitulation  of  Omar 
be  carried  out  to  the  letter  throughout  the 
Ottoman  dominions  ;  the  Christian  popula- 
lation  will  still  be  in  a  state  worse  than 
the  state  which  in  other  lands  has  been 
commonly  looked  on  as  fully  justifying  re- 
volt. They  will  still  be  worse  off  than 
•ever  Lombard  was  under  Austrian  or  Pole 
under  Russian  rule.  But  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  Christians  of  Turkey  are  far 
worse  off  than  the  capitulation  of  Omar 
would  make  them,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  they  will  remain  so  as  long  as  they 
remain  under  a  Mahometan  government. 
The  Porte  may  make  endless  promises 
of  reform ;  but,  even  if  it  wishes  to  carry 
them  out,  it  cannot.  A  Mahometan  gov- 
ernment cannot,  if  it  will,  give  real  equality 
to  the  subjects  of  other  religions.  If  it  does 
so,  it  sins  against  the  first  principles  of  the 
Mahometan  law,  and  it  must  draw  upon  it- 
self the  ill-will  —  from  their  own  principles 
the  perfectly  just  ill-will  —  of  its  Mahome- 
tan subjects.  One  Mahometan  ruler  did 
give  perfect  equality  to  his  subjects  of  all 
religions  ;  but,  in  so  doing,  he  had  to  cease 
to  be  a  Mahometan.  If  Abd-ul-aziz  has 
strength  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Akbar, 
let  him  do  so,  and  the  blessings  of  man- 
kind will  be  on  him.  That  would  settle 
the  Eastern  question  at  once.  But  there 
is  no  intermediate  choice  between  that 
settlement  and  that  other  settlement  which 
the  patriots  of  the  Slave  provinces  are 
seeking  with  their  swords.  As  a  Chris- 
tian, as  an  Akbarite,  sovereign,  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  may  go  on  and  reign  as  the 
Caesar  of  the  New  Rome,  and  the  weap- 
ons which  are  now  lifted  against  him  may 
be  used  for  his  defence  against  a  male- 
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content  Mahometan  minority.  But  no  re- 
form short  of  this  will  answer.  A  Ma- 
hometan government  may  rule  well,  as  far 
as  any  despotism  can  rule  well,  over  a 
Mahometan  people.  Over  a  people  not 
Mahometan  it  must  ever  be,  even  in  spite 
of  itself,  a  government  of  sheer  force  and 
oppression.  It  must  ever  be  a  govern- 
ment towards  which  its  subjects  have  but 
one  duty,  the  duty  of  throwing  off  its  yoke 
whenever  they  have  the  power. 

The  Turk  then  must  go  or  he  must 
cease  to  be  a  Turk.  As  he  is  not  likely 
to  cease  to  be  a  Turk,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  he  must  go.  It  does  not  follow  that 
he  need  go  all  at  once.  From  Servia  he 
has  gone  already.  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina have  given  him  notice  to  quit,  and 
from  them  he  must  go  at  once.  It  will  be 
time  for  him  to  go  from  Bulgaria  and  Al- 
bania when  Bulgaria  and  Albania  give 
him  notice  to  quit  also.  But  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  will  get  rid  of  him  or  perish. 
Which  of  these  two  alternatives  is  to 
take  place  is  the  true  Eastern  question. 
It  is  the  question  which  the  powers  of 
Europe  have  to  settle.  No  one  supposes 
that,  if  the  combined  voice  of  Europe 
speaks,  the  sick  man  whom  Europe  has 
so  long  swathed  and  bolstered  up  for  its 
own  ends  will  dare  to  disobey.  An  awful 
responsibility  therefore  rests  on  those 
who  now  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers.  It  is  nothing  short  of  the 
responsibility  of  deciding  between  good 
and  evil.  Shall  the  lands  which  have 
risen  against  the  yoke  be  forced  down 
again  beneath  the  yoke,  or  not  ?  To  talk 
of  reform  is  childish.  The  Turk,  as  long 
as  he  remains  a  Turk,  cannot  reform. 
The  revolted  lands  ask,  not  for  reforms 
which  cannot  be  had,  but  for  freedom 
which  may  be  had.  It  is  freedom  for 
which  they  ask;  never  mind  what  form 
freedom  takes;  freedom  from  the  Turk 
will  be  a  blessing,  in  whatever  form  it 
comes.  Be  it  the  freest  of  common- 
wealths, be  it  only  a  despotism  which  does 
common  justice  between  man  and  man,  in 
either  case  it  will  be  freedom  to  men  who 
have  so  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
mere  brigandage.  One  change  may  be 
better  than  another,  but  any  change  will 
be  better  than  what  is  now. 

And  now  at  such  a  moment  as  this  is  it 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  wretched  talk 
about  interest  and  honour  and  prestige, 
which  has  so  long  grated  on  the  ears  of 
all  who  love  right  for  its  own  sake,  may  at 
last  be  hushed  ?  As  for  "  prestige,"  I 
hardly  know  the  meaning  of  the  ugly  for- 


eign word ;  by  its  etymology  it  would 
seem  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
tricks  of  a  juggler.  As  for  honour,  I 
know  of  only  one  way  in  which  true  hon- 
our can  be  won,  and  that  is  by  doing 
right  fearlessly  at  all  hazards.  The  most 
honourable  thing  of  all  is  never  to  do 
wrong;  next  after  that  comes  the  true 
courage  of  the  man  or  the  nation  who, 
when  wrong  has  been  done,  is  ready  to 
confess  the  wrong  and  to  redress  it.  Our 
true  honour  can  never  demand  that  we 
should  go  on  propping  up  a  rotten  fabric 
of  evil;  it  does  demand  that  we  should 
undo  the  wrong  that  we  have  done  in 
helping  the  evil  cause  thus  far.  As  for 
interests,  questions  about  Central  Asia  or 
the  Suez  Canal,  I  do  not  profess  to  be 
any  judge  of  such  matters;  but  if  our 
Atlantic  island  has  any  real  interest  in 
them,  I  suppose  that  those  questions,  like 
other  questions  of  interest,  come  under 
the  head  of  the  eternal  rule  that  interest 
should  give  way  to  right  and  duty. 

ukV  ei  d'ucaia,  tuv  oofyuv  Kpeicoo  rude. 

We  were  told  one  and  twenty  years 
back  that  our  interests  were  so  pressing, 
that  the  Russian  bugbear  was  so  frightful, 
that  we  had  no  time  to  listen  to  the  claims 
of  oppressed  nations,  even  when  we  had 
ourselves  doomed  them  to  oppression. 
So  I  would  say  back  again,  that,  when  a 
plain  duty  calls  on  us  to  help  the  cause  of 
our  suffering  brethren,  I  at  least  can  find 
no  time  for  nicely  calculated  questions  of 
interest,  not  even  for  counting  how  near 
Russia  may,  in  the  discharge  of  her  civil- 
izing mission  in  barbarian  lands,  have 
come  to  the  bounds  of  our  own  distant 
dominion.  I  can  only  say  that  the  inter- 
ests of  Russia  or  Austria,  the  interests  of 
France  or  Germany  or  England,  must  not 
be  thought  of  in  the  face  of  the  interests 
of  humanity.  Happily  one  specially  sor- 
did form  of  interest  will  now  be  driven  to 
hold  its  peace.  Europe  will  hardly  be 
called  upon  to  prop  up  the  black  fabric  of 
Turkish  tyranny  in  the  interest  of  Turkish 
bondholders  in  England.  The  Turk  has, 
fittingly  enough,  played  the  Turk  with  his 
creditors  as  well  as  with  his  subjects. 
Englishmen  were  not  ashamed  to  lend 
their  money  to  the  barbarian,  knowing 
that  every  penny  which  they  lent  could  be 
used  only  in  propping  up  the  foulest  of 
tyrannies,  and  in  enabling  a  sensual  des- 
pot to  spend  yet  more  on  his  luxuries  and 
his  vices.  They  lent  their  money,  know- 
ing that  every  penny  of  interest  that  they 
were  to  receive  was  to  be  wrung  by  the 
minions  of  a  tyrant  out  of  the  scanty  earn- 
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ings  of  an  oppressed  people.  They  have 
their  reward.  The  Turk,  true  to  his  tra- 
ditions, has  broken  faith;  the  pleasures 
of  the  sultan's  court  have  been  found  too 
costly ;  the  resources  of  his  victims  have 
been  found  too  scanty ;  and  the  men  who 
strove  to  prop  up  wrong  by  gold  have 
found  that  gold  is  no  longer  forthcoming 
out  of  the  abyss  of  Turkish  misrule. 

While  I  write,  the  news  comes  that  the 
deputations  from  the  insurgents  have 
gone  to  the  three  courts  of  Berlin,  Vienna, 
and  Saint  Petersburg,  to  "  formulate,"  as 
the  telegram  runs,  their  demands.  Later 
still  come  other  rumours  that  their  deputa- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  attended  with 
much  success  because  the  demands  of  the 
insurgents  "menace  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire."  Let  them  ask  for  re- 
forms, let  them  ask  for  "decentraliza- 
tion ; "  these  the  great  powers  may  per- 
haps be  inclined  to  guarantee ;  but  free- 
dom they  must  not  hope  for.  Later  again 
come,  one  after  another,  utterances  from 
Vienna  and  Saint  Petersburg,  each  one 
darker  and  more  meaningless  than  the 
one  which  went  before  it.  I  know  not 
what  truth  there  may  be  in  all  this.  I 
know  not  what  may  be  the  shape  taken 
either  by  the  demands  of  the  insurgents 
or  by  the  answer  of  the  powers ;  but  I  do 
know  that  all  talk  about  reforms  and  de- 
centralization and  guaranteeing  this  and 
that  is  simply  childish.  The  three  pow- 
ers can  guarantee  reform  in  one  way,  and 
in  one  way  only;  but  that  is  a* way  which 
is  certainly  menacing  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  only  way  in 
which  any  reform  can  be  guaranteed  is  by 
giving  the  lands  which  are  to  be  reformed 
full  practical  emancipation  from  the  Turk- 
ish yoke.  Talk  about  new  divisions  of 
provinces,  about  giving  Christians  a  greater 
share  in  the  local  administration,  even 
about  putting  this  or  that  district  under  a 
Christian  governor,  is  not  to  be  listened 
to.  A  Christian  governor  is  not  necessa- 
rily better  than  a  Mahometan  governor. 
A  Christian  who  stoops  to  be  the  agent  of 
the  sultan  is  not  likely  to  be  among  the 
most  high-minded  of  Christians,  or  among 
those  who  enjoy  the  greatest  confidence 
among  their  brethren.  The  one  thing 
which  is  needed,  the  one  thing  which  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  revolted  provinces, 
the  one  thing  which  will  ease  the  powers 
of  the  thankless  labour  of  propping  up 
the  sick  man,  will  be  to  give  each  prov- 
ince, as  it  demands  it,  full  practical  eman- 
cipation from  the  Turkish  yoke.  Thus 
the  Eastern  question  may  be  solved.  Such 
a  solution  is  doubtless  inconsistent  with 


the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ; 
but  no  other  solution  can  be  righteous ; 
no  other  solution  is  possible. 

I  just  now  used  the  words,  "full  prac- 
tical emancipation."  I  made  the  qualifica- 
tion advisedly.  If  practical  independence 
is  to  be  had  only  at  the  cost  of  a  nominal 
homage,  or  even  of  a  fixed  tribute,  to  the 
tottering  despot  of  Constantinople,  I  do 
not  think  that  practical  independence 
should  be  refused  on  those  terms.  Servia, 
I  believe,  still  keeps  some  forms  of  vas- 
salage, and  I  have  always  held  it  to  be 
one  of  the  misfortunes  of  Greece  that  she 
was  at  once  cumbered  with  the  trappings 
of  an  absolutely  independent  kingdom  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  march  gradually 
towards  the  crown  of  perfect  independ- 
ence. The  nations  of  the  Byzantine  pe- 
ninsula must  never  be  allowed  to  become 
wholly  isolated  from  one  another.  They 
must  never  lose  the  tradition  of  looking  to 
the  New  Rome  as  their  natural  centre. 
As  long  as  the  Turk  sits  in  New  Rome,  he 
may  well  be  the  overlord  of  all  of  them, 
provided  his  overlordship  remains  as 
purely  formal  as  it  now  is  over  Servia  and 
Roumania.  It  will  be  enough  if  the  lands 
which  are  striving  for  their  freedom  are 
put  under  some  government  which  shall 
secure  to  them,  if  full  political  freedom, 
so  much  the  better,  but  at  any  rate  the 
common  rights  of  human  beings.  Every- 
thing else  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  most 
obvious  course  would  be  to  attach  the  re- 
volted lands  to  Montenegro  or  to  Servia, 
or  to  divide  them  between  Montenegro 
and  Servia.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  how  near  independent  Montenegro 
and  practically  independent  Servia  come 
together.  The  Slave  provinces  which  are 
still  under  the  yoke  are  all  but  isolated 
from  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  dominions ; 
they  form  a  kind  of  peninsula  of  bondage. 
The  main  difficulty  either  in  attaching 
them  to  Servia  or  Montenegro,  or  in  form- 
ing them  into  a  third  Slave  principality, 
lies  in  this.  In  Servia,  at  the  time  of  its 
emancipation,  there  were  very  few  settled 
Mahometan  inhabitants.  When  the  Turk- 
ish soldiers  and  officials  had  marched  out, 
the  land  was  left  wholly  Christian.  In 
Montenegro  of  course  there  never  were 
any  Mahometan  inhabitants  at  all.  In 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  both  a  Mahometan  and  a 
Catholic  minority;  and,  in  setting  free  the 
great  Orthodox  majority,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  perpetuate  wrong,  by  giving 
the  Orthodox  any  undue  supremacy  over 
the  Catholic  and  the  Mahometan.  It 
might  be  feared  that,  either  in  a  newly- 
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formed  Slave  state  or  in  an  extended  Ser- 
via  or  Montenegro,  there  might  be  danger 
of  old  wrongs  being  repaid  in  kind  by  a 
dominant  Orthodox  majority.  And  again 
the  question  presents  itself,  whether  an 
extended  Montenegro  might  not  lose  its 
distinctive  character,  and  the  Montene- 
grin experiment,  the  experiment  of  civil- 
izing a  small  warlike  tribe,  without  de- 
stroying its  distinctive  character,  without 
bringing  it  down  to  the  dead  level  of  com- 
mon European  life,  is  so  interesting,  and 
has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  that  one 
is  loath  to  do  anything  that  may  disturb 
it.  Annexation  to  the  great  neighbouring 
monarchy  has  an  ugly  sound,  and  I  should 
certainly  not  advocate  it  for  its  own  sake, 
or  in  case  anything  better  can  be  found. 
Still  it  has  something  to  be  said  for  it. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  monarchy  of  1875  is  not  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  of  1865.  ^  *s  giving  it  less 
praise  than  it  deserves  to  say  that  its  rule 
is  better  than  that  of  Turkey,  and  that 
Herzegovina  would  greatly  gain  if  it  were 
raised  to  the  level  of  Dalmatia.  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  King  Catholic 
and  Orthodox  contrive  to  live  side  by 
side;,  and  under  that  rule  Catholic,  Or- 
thodox, and  Mahometan  would  have  more 
chance  of  doing  so  than  they  would  have 
under  a  purely  Orthodox  government. 
The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  annexa- 
tion in  this  quarter  is  the  dislike  of  the 
Magyars  to  any  strengthening  of  the 
Slave  element  in  the  united  monarchy. 
Zealous  Slaves  have  been  known  to  an- 
swer that  the  Magyars  are  Turanian  in- 
truders no  less  than  the  Turks,  and  that 
Turks  and  Magyars  might  with  advan- 
tage march  off  together.  But  the  king- 
dom of  the  apostolic  Stephen  can  be 
hardly  got  rid  of  so  easily  as  this.  Hun- 
gary and  the  other  lands  joined  under  the 
rule  of  her  king  seem  marked  out  as 
called  on  to  be  the  leading  Christian  state 
of  South  -  Eastern  Europe.  Within  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  even  within 
the  Hungarian  kingdom  itself,  there  is  al- 
ready the  strangest  jumble  of  national- 
ities and  religions.  And  the  like  jumble 
of  nationalities  and  religions  there  must 
be  in  any  considerable  state  which  may 
arise  in  South  -  Eastern  Europe.  The 
present  union  between  Hungary  and  Aus- 
tria supplies  a  precedent  for  a  quasi-ied- 
eral  union,  which,  if  a  greater  number  of 
states  were  joined  together,  might  be- 
come more  truly  federal.  For  the  king 
of  Hungary  and  Dalmatia  to  become  also 
king  or  Bosnia  is  not  ideally  the  best 
remedy  for  the  evil.    But  that,  or  any- 


thing else,  would  be  a  relief  to  lands 
which  have  been  so  long  bowed  down  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  barbarian. 

Here  are  great  issues,  issues  so  great 
that  but  few  of  us  can  have  any  direct 
control  over  them.  But  one  thing  we  can 
all  of  us  do.  All  of  us,  far  and  near,  can 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  the  hapless 
and  homeless  fugitives  who  have  fled  be- 
fore the  face  of  the  barbarian  invader,  to 
seek  shelter  in  the  friendly  lands  of  Ser- 
via,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia.  Women, 
children,  old  men,  helpless  beings  of  every 
kind,  have  fled  from  the  face  of  the  de- 
stroyer to  throw  themselves  upon  the 
charity  of  their  happier  brethren.  I,  who 
have  seen  their  distress,  can  bear  witness 
to  its  being  the  saddest  sight  that  my  eyes 
ever  saw.  Not  that  either  private  or  pub- 
lic charity  has  been  lacking ;  but  it  is  as 
when  Burke  spoke  of  the  victims  of  an- 
other desolating  war,  —  "It  was  a  people 
in  beggary  ;  it  was  a  nation  that  stretched 
out  its  hands  for  food."  There  are  men 
on  the  spot,  in  hospitable  Ragusa,  who 
are  doing  all  that  single  men  can  do  ;  but 
the  cry  of  these  unhappy  refugees  is  one 
which  should  speak  in  the  ears  of  all 
Christendom,  in  the  ears  of  all  the  civil- 
ized world.  England  is  not  commonly  the 
last  in  such  good  works,  and  the  cause  of 
these  helpless  refugees  has  been  strongly 
represented  by  the  Times  correspondent 
at  Ragusa.  Let  me  add  my  word  to  his. 
If  there  ever  was  a  voice  which  ought  to 
go  to  the  heart,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  we  ought  to  stretch  forth  a  kindly 
hand,  it  is  to  help  these  helpless  victims 
of  a  stern  necessity.  While  their  kinsfolk 
are  fighting  for  faith  and  freedom  and  all 
that  is  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  they  can 
only  suffer  in  silence,  unless  the  hand  of 
charity  is  stretched  out  to  help  them  from 
every  land  where  faith  and  freedom  and 
the  common  rights  of  human  beings  are 
no  longer  things  which  have  to  be  striven 
for  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  DILEMMA. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Kirke's  Horse  was  allowed  only  a 
brief  respite  from  the  labours  of  campaign. 
It  had  scarcely  settled  down  in  its  sum- 
mer quarters  when  orders  were  received 
to  be  ready  to  march  on  active  service 
with  the  first  break  of  cold  weather  ;  and 
a  few  days  before  the  appointed  time,  its 
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commandant  returned  from  the  hills  quite 
set  up  again  by  his  visit,  as  active  as  ever, 
plunging  eagerly  into  all  the  business  of 
regimental  equipment.  In  reply  to  Yorke's 
inquiries  after  Mrs.  Falkland,  he  said  that 
she  too  was  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
Yorke  of  course  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
this,  hardly  knowing  whether  he  was  really 
gratified  to  hear  it  —  he  had  pictured  her 
as  pensive,  though  resigned,  and  yearning 
for  sympathy  —  and  observed,  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say,  that  the  events  at 
the  residency,  and  especially  the  death  of 
her  husband  so  soon  after  their  marriage, 
must  have  been  a  great  shock;  to  which 
Kirke  replied  that  she  had  pretty  well  got 
over  that.  "  Marriage,  you  see,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "must  be  a  different  sort  of 
thing  from  an  ordinary  love-affair,  when  a 
woman  marries  a  man  so  much  older  than 
herself.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  my  cousin  should  be  very  long  get- 
ting over  the  loss  of  Falkland,  poor  fel- 
low. By  the  way,  she  is  never  tired  of 
talking  about  you,  and  can't  say  too  much 
in  your  praise."  Notwithstanding  the 
pleasure  this  remark  gave  him,  something 
in  Kirke's  hard  way  of  talking  jarred  on 
Yorke's  feelings ;  and  yet,  he  asked  him- 
self, what  could  he  wish  more  than  that 
she  should  have  forgotten  her  first  love  ? 
Was  not  that  exactly  what  he  was  hoping 
for  ?  There  was  little  more  said  between 
them  about  Olivia.  Kirke  was  a  reserved 
man  on  private  affairs  ;  and  Yorke,  not 
being  sure  if  Olivia  had  told  her  cousin 
that  she  was  in  correspondence  with  him, 
did  not  mention  it  himself. 

The  regiment  now  marched  southwards, 
six  hundred  strong,  the  vacancies  having 
been  more  than  filled  up  with  picked  re- 
cruits, equipped  now  as  lancers,  with  three 
additional  subaltern  officers,  ail  promising 
young  fellows  eager  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  body,  men  and 
horses,  in  splendid  order.  But  this  cam- 
paign, although  laborious  and  fatiguing, 
was  not  productive  of  much  in  the  way  of 
hard  fighting.  The  enemy's  spirit  was 
now  broken,  and  the  principal  duty  of  the 
cavalry  was  to  wear  them  down,  to  follow 
up  the  roving  bands  which  still  kept  the 
field  from  place  to  place,  giving  no  rest 
until  they  should  be  all  cut  up  or  dis- 
persed. This  work,  which  fell  mainly  to 
the  cavalry,  was  calculated  to  try  men's 
power  of  endurance,  as  well  as  the  officers' 
intelligence  ;  but  only  one  incident  of  the 
campaign  shall  be  here  mentioned,  as  it 
nearly  occasioned  at  the  time  a  quarrel 
between  Yorke  and  his  commanding  offi- 
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cer,  and  led  afterwards  to  serious  conse- 
quences. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  a  day  marked 
by  the  surprise  of  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy,  horse  and  foot,  who  had  been  fol- 
lowed up  during  a  forced  march  perse- 
vered in  for  many  days  with  only  brief 
halts  ;  the  enemy  had  broken  up  after  a 
slight  struggle,  and  a  destructive  pursuit 
had  been  maintained  all  the  afternoon,  the 
pursuers  indulging  to  the  full  the  passion 
for  taking  life  inherent  in  most  human 
hearts,  till  the  general  in  command,  a  man 
who  seemed  never  to  know  what  fatigue 
was  himself,  was  fain  to  order  a  halt,  the 
infantry  being  far  behind,  and  the  horses 
of  the  cavalry  dead  beat.  Kirke's  Horse 
were  encamped  for  the  night  in  front  of 
the  scattered  column  on  a  bare  spot  of 
ground  interspersed  with  scanty  bushes  ; 
and  Kirke  and  Yorke,  with  one  native 
officer  and  an  orderly,  were  riding  slowly 
along  the  front  inspecting  the  pickets, 
when  Kirke's  quick  eye  detected  some 
object  behind  a  bush  a  little  way  in  ad- 
vance, and  he  rode  towards  it  followed  by 
the  others.  It  proved  to  be  a  deserted 
palanquin,  apparently,  from  the  elaborate 
external  gilding,  belonging  to  a  person  of 
rank.  Alter  looking  at  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, they  were  about  to  turn  their 
horses'  heads  backwards,  when  the  order- 
ly with  the  point  of  his  lance  suddenly 
pushed  open  one  of  the  sliding  doors,  ex- 
posing a  veiled  figure  sitting  upright 
within. 

"  Holloa  !  "  said  Kirke,  "  some  member 
of  the  zenana  left  behind.  Here's  a 
chance  for  you,  Yorke  —  you  might  man- 
age to  console  the  lady,  I  daresay." 

"  She  looks  rather  a  stout  party,"  re- 
plied Yorke;  "probably  an  ancient  of 
days.  What  on  earth  are  we  to  do  with 
this  poor  old  beebee  ?  We  can't  leave 
her  here  to  die  in  the  jungle." 

"  It  isn't  a  beebee  at  all,  sahib,"  said 
the  native  officer,  a  swaggering  young 
Patan,  in  his  own  language,  who,  catching 
the  word  beebee,  had  guessed  the  nature 
of  the  remark;  and  stooping  down  he 
pulled  aside  the  shawl  in  which  the  face 
of  the  figure  was  enveloped,  and  displayed 
the  features  of  a  stout  elderly  man.  "  The 
shawl  will  suit  me,"  he  continued,  whisk- 
ing it  off  and  placing  it  in  front  of  his  sad- 
dle. "  And  here's  another  for  me,"  said 
the  orderly,  fishing  up  on  the  point  of  his 
lance  the  end  of  another  shawl  which  was 
round  the  man's  body,  and  then  pulling  it 
off.  As  he  did  so,  a  small  box  fell  out 
and  rolled  on  the  ground,  the  lid  opening 
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at  the  same  time.  The  contents  seemed 
to  be  something  white. 

The  orderly  dismounted  and  picked  the 
box  up.  He  lifted  the  white  substance 
off :  it  was  cotton-wool,  below  which  lay 
some  ornaments  set  with  stones,  which 
glittered  even  in  the  twilight. 

"  Jewels  !  "  said  the  man,  with  a  grin, 
holding  the  box  up  to  his  colonel. 

Kirke  took  it  from  him,  and  held  it  out 
so  that  Yorke  could  see  the  contents. 
There  were  several  layers  of  cotton,  and 
jewels  between  each  which  seemed  to  be 
of  value. 

"  Perhaps  there  are  some  more  things 
worth  having  —  just  see,"  said  Kirke  to 
the  man,  who  thereupon  began  to  pull  off 
the  other  garments  of  the  occupant  of  the 
palanquin.  He  found  a  dagger  with  a 
jewelled  hilt,  some  money  rolled  up  in 
muslin  round  his  waist,  and  a  couple  of 

fold  drinking-vessels.  Kirke  told  him  to 
eep  the  money  for  himself,  and  to  hand 
the  dagger  and  vessels  to  the  ressaldar ; 
and,  so  saying,  put  the  case  of  jewels  in 
his  pocket. 

The  captive  meanwhile  sat  in  the  pal- 
anquin, holding  up  his  joined  hands  in 
prayerful  supplication,  and  constantly  re- 
peating the  formula  that  Kirke  was  a  pro- 
tector of  the  poor  and  his  father  and 
mother. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  rascal, 
sir  ? "  said  the  ressaldar  to  Kirke,  in  his 
own  language. 

"  Oh,  we  don't  want  any  prisoners,  of 
course,"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  turned 
away  and  rode  off;  whereupon  the  res- 
saldar made  a  sign  to  the  trooper,  who, 
poising  his  lance  for  an  instant  as  if  to 
take  aim,  ran  the  man  through  the  body 
as  he  still  sat  in  the  palkee  with  supplicat- 
ing hands.  The  poor  wretch  fell  back 
groaning  and  raising  his  arms  as  he 
writhed  under  the  wound  ;  but  the  trooper, 
drawing  out  his  lance  from  the  body,  with 
a  grim  smile  drove  it  in  again  through  his 
chest,  and,  after  a  convulsive  struggle,  the 
body  settled  down  into  the  stillness  of 
death. 

"  That  man  must  have  been  some  one 
of  mark,"  said  Yorke  to  the  colonel,  as 
they  rode  away  :  "  would  it  not  have  been 
worth  while  bringing  him  in  as  a  prison- 
er?" 

"  The  general  would  certainly  have 
hung  him  in  the  morning ;  besides,  our 
fellows  are  too  tired  to  be  bothered  with 
guarding  prisoners  all  night." 

"  Well,  I  can  run  a  pandy  through  with 
as  much  gusto  as  any  man  in  fair  fight, 
but  I  am  getting  sick  of  this  executioner's 


business  in  cool  blood  after  the  battle  ;  it 

is  beastly  work." 

"  It  must  be  done,  though,"  said  Kirke  ; 
"the  rogues  have  given  enough  trouble 
already,  without  being  allowed  to  get  off 
free,  and  begin  playing  the  mischief  again." 

"  I  suppose  it  is  necessary,  but  it  isn't 
pleasant,  and  the  looting  part  of  it  is  not 
much  nicer.  I  declare  I  felt  little  better 
than  a  Pindaree  robber  when  we  were 
stripping  that  poor  wretch.  Happily  one 
has  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  it  is 
plundering  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
generally,  and  only  indirectly  for  one's 
self.  That  haul  we  have  just  made  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  prize- 
fund." 

Kirke  did  not  reply  at  once.  After  a 
pause  he  said,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  expect- 
ed that  those  who  do  all  the  work  should 
hand  in  every  trifle  they  pick  up  for  the 
benefit  of  a  lot  of  fellows  who  are  potter- 
ing about,  taking  things  easily,  in  the 
rear." 

"  I  don't  call  jewellery  a  trifle." 

"Jewellery  is  a  big  word;  I  suppose 
there  is  about  enough  to  make  a  couple  of 
trinkets  for  our  respective  lady-loves;" 
and,  as  Kirke  said  this,  he  looked  towards 
his  companion,  smiling,  as  if  in  jast,  but 
looking  also  somewhat  eager  to  see  how 
he  would  receive  the  suggestion.  "  How- 
ever," he  added,  in  a  low  tone  —  for  they 
had  reached  the  spot  where  the  other  of- 
ficers were  assembled  —  "  you  may  leave 
me  to  make  the  report  of  the  matter." 

The  mule  which  carried  the  light  mess- 
equipment  of  the  regiment  had  now  come 
up,  and  a  tin  of  English  soup  was  already 
warming  on  the  fire,  while  the  troopers 
around  were  preparing  their  frugal  meal 
of  corn-flour,  or  contentedly  munching  the 
parched  grain  they  had  brought  with  them. 
The  meal  despatched,  all  who  were  not 
on  duty  lay  down  on  the  ground  without 
blanket  or  cloaks  —  for  the  baggage  had 
not  come  up  —  almost  too  tired  to  smoke 
their  cheroots  before  falling  asleep. 

Next  day  Yorke  spoke  to  his  command- 
ing officer,  as  they  were  riding  along  to- 
gether, about  the  things  taken  the  even- 
ing before,  and  said  he  supposed  they 
would  be  given  up  to  the  prize-agents. 

"  You  don't  expect  Futteh  Khan  and 
my  orderly  to  disgorge  the  things  I  let 
them  take  ?  "  said  Kirke.  "  Their  ideas 
on  such  points  are  not  quite  so  nice  as 
yours."  And  there  was  something  of  a 
sneer  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  No,"  replied  Yorke  ;  "the  things  they 
took  will  be  kept  by  them,  of  course.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  jewels." 
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"  My  dear  fellow,  they  are  not  worth 
making  a  fuss  about.  I  suppose  if  you 
were  to  pick  up  an  old  pistol,  or  a  grass- 
cutter's  pony  to  replace  the  one  you  lost, 
you  wouldn't  feel  that  you  had  done  the 
rest  of  the  army  out  of  their  rights." 

"But  that  is  different.  These  jewels 
may  be  very  valuable." 

"  Not  much  in  that  way,  I  fancy ;  but 
they  are  pretty  little  things.  I  admit. 
Look  here,"  continued  Kirke,  taking  the 
box  out  of  his  breast-pocket  and  holding 
it  out  towards  Yorke  —  "  look  here,  Yorke  ; 
you  would  like  to  take  your  choice,  wouldn't 
you  ?  Which  will  you  have  ?  "  And  Kirke's 
manner  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  said 
he  was  not  speaking  in  jest,  although  it 
seemed  as  if  he  would  certainly  like  to  be 
taken  at  his  word. 

But  Yorke,  looking  straight  before  him 
over  his  horse's  head,  merely  waved  away 
the  offer,  and  said,  "  You  are  joking,  col- 
onel, of  course  ;  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  intend  to  hand  the  jewels  over  to  the 
prize-agent." 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  the  other,  "  I 
was  only  joking ;  "  but  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  his  manner  that  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  sustained  a  rebuff  ;  and  the  silence 
which  followed  as  they  rode  along,  was  a 
little  awkward  on  both  sides. 

Both  officers,  however,  had  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  Yorke 
had  ceased  to  think  about  the  matter 
when,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  was  brought 
to  his  recollection. 

He  was  detached  from  headquarters 
with  one  squadron  of  the  regiment,  at  a 
station  which  had  lately  been  reoccupied 
by  the  civil  officers  of  government.  The 
last  embers  of  the  great  conflagration  were 
now  extinguished,  and  the  detachment 
was  peacefully  encamped  on  an  open 
space  before  the  town,  expecting  orders 
to  go  into  summer  quarters.  One  even- 
ing Yorke  was  sauntering  through  the 
camp  inspecting  the  horses  picketed  in 
two  lines  before  the  troopers'  tents,  while 
the  ressaldar  Futteh  Khan  attended  him. 
The  latter  was  dressed  in  his  loose  na- 
tive garments,  both  of  them  being  off 
duty  and  the  inspection  purely  non-offi- 
cial, when  Yorke  noticed  in  his  girdle  the 
jewelled  dagger  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  rebel  in  the  palanquin. 

"That  is  a  handsome  dagger,"  said 
Yorke  in  Hindustani,  "and  if  those  jewels 
are  real  it  must  be  worth  something." 

"  Ah,  sahib,  these  little  stones  are  mere 
trifles,"  replied  the  ressaldar;  "it  was  the 
colonel  sahib  who  carried  off  the  loot. 
They  say  that  the  man  whom  we  found  in 


the  palkee  was  the  raja's  dewan,  and  that 
the  jewels  were  worth  a  lakh  of  rupees." 

"So  much  the  better,"  replied  Yorke; 
"  we  shall  all  get  the  larger  share  when 
the  prize-money  comes  to  be  distributed." 

"  So  the  colonel  sahib  had  actually 
made  them  over  to  the  prize-agent  ? " 
asked  the  man,  respectfully  enough,  yet 
as  if  surprised  to  hear  it ;  and  the  conver- 
sation arousing  an  uneasy  feeling  in 
Yorke's  mind,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  messenger  going  to  regimental  head- 
quarters next  day  to  ask  Kirke  about  it. 
"  I  take  it  for  granted,"  he  said  at  the  end 
of  a  letter  written  about  other  matters  — 
'that  you  have  made  over  the  jewels  to 
the  prize-agent  as  you  said  you  intended 
to  do ;  but  the  men  in  the  regiment  ap- 
pear to  be  talking  about  the  thing,  and  to 
suppose  that  they  were  worth  far  more 
than  their  real  value  ;  while  I  infer  from 
Futteh  Khan's  manner  that  he  thinks  he 
ought  to  have  had  a  share.  The  capture 
having  been  a  joint  one,  it  is  perhaps  now 
a  little  unfortunate  that  the  things  were 
not  publicly  given  up,  so  that  the  men 
might  have  been  without  any  ground  for 
suspicion  that  we  had  taken  any  benefit 
by  it.  It  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  from  you  that  the  transfer  has  been 
actually  made.  Pray  excuse  my  troubling 
you  about  the  matter."  To  which  Kirke 
replied  by  the  following  postscript  in  his 
letter  sent  back  by  the  messenger  :  "  Make 
your  mind  easy  about  the  jewels,  which 
were  duly  handed  over  to  the  proper 
party.  They  turned  out  to  be  trumpery 
things." 

The  great  war  having  come  to  an  end 
at  last,  and  it  being  now  the  height  of  the 
hot  season,  the  field  force  to  which  Kirke's 
Horse  was  attached  was  broken  up,  and 
the  different  regiments  composing  it,  call- 
ing in  their  detachments,  marched  off  to 
their  respective  summer  quarters.  Mus- 
taphabad  was  the  station  allotted  to  Kirke's 
Horse,  several  hundred  miles  off,  and  not 
to  be  reached  till  long  after  the  fierce 
Indian  summer  should  have  passed  its 
greatest  heat;  but  the  men  —  veterans  in 
campaigning,  although  young  in  years  — 
set  out  on  the  long  march  in  high  spirits, 
for  Mustaphabad  was  not  far  from  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  regiment  was  raised, 
and  they  might  now  expect  to  get  fur- 
loughs to  visit  their  homes.  What  strange 
chance  is  it,  thought  Yorke,  which  brings 
us  back  to  the  old  eventful  scenes?  Can 
it  be  that  the  dream  of  my  youth  is  really 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  Olivia  will  be  won 
to  share  my  lot  in  that  very  place  ?  a  lot 
just  as  I  used  to  picture  it,  a  humble 
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home,  if  not  quite  the  shabby  cottage  of 
my  subaltern  days.  But  she,  too,  has 
since  then  known  discomfort  and  simple 
ways  of  life,  and  whatever  place  she  lives 
in  will  be  sufficiently  adorned.  Surely  it 
must  be  a  good  omen  which  takes  me 
there  again  !  Plenty  of  time  .  had  the 
young  man  to  build  his  castles  in  the  air, 
searching  over  and  over  again  in  her  let- 
ters for  something  substantial  on  which  to 
erect  a  foundation  for  his  hopes.  At 
times  it  seemed  as  if  her  letters  breathed 
a  tenderness  which,  as  if  she  was  won 
already,  at  any  rate  invited  him  to  declare 
his  passion  ;  and  then,  again,  reading  them 
under  the  influence  of  the  reaction  which 
would  follow  any  excess  of  hopefulness, 
he  thought  he  could  detect  only  a  spirit 
of  resignation  and  sorrowful  clinging  to 
the  memory  of  the  past,  which  would  ren- 
der his  tale  of  love  an  insult.  These  let- 
ters were  of  old  date,  for  during  the  late 
campaign  he  had  received  no  news  from 
her.  The  regiment  had,  however,  been 
wandering  amid  wild  parts,  difficult  to 
communicate  with ;  mails  had  been  lost, 
and  Olivia's  letters  might  have  miscarried 
—  her  notions  about  Indian  geography 
and  the  movements  of  the  different  armies 
he  knew  to  be  somewhat  vague,  while  he, 
for  his  part,  had  been  too  constantly  on 
the  move  to  write  often;  but  now  that 
they  were  marching  along  the  main  line 
of  road,  he  would  surely  receive  some 
news.  Thus  he  thought  and  hoped,  as 
the  regiment  slowly  covered  the  long 
track,  marching  by  night,  and  getting 
through  the  stifling  day  in  their  tents  as 
best  they  could,  for  the  heat  seemed  much 
harder  to  bear  now  that  the  excitement  of 
active  service  was  ended,  and  each  camp- 
ing-ground looking  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  last  —  a  brown,  barren,  burnt-up 
plain. 

Now  and  then  they  would  come  to  a 
European  station,  where  the  officers  of 
the  famous  regiment  were  sure  of  a  hos- 
pitable reception  from  the  residents,  and 
would  pass  the  day  in  the  comparative 
coolness  of  a  house,  setting  out  again  at 
midnight  on  the  dusty  road. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  stations  that 
Yorke  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cunningham  in  England, 
which  it  appeared  had  been  known  in  In- 
dia for  some  weeks.  This  accounts  for 
her  silence,  thought  he  ;  no  wonder  she 
had  not  spirits  to  write  when  bowed  down 
with  this  fresh  calamity.  And  how  heart- 
less my  last  letter  to  her  must  have 
seemed,  for  she  could  -not  have  supposed 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  what  everybody  in 


India  seemed  to  know!  And  being  full 
of  the  news,  he  naturally  spoke  to  Kirke 
about  it  the  first  time  they  met.  They 
were  spending  the  day  as  guests  at  differ- 
ent houses,  but  were  to  dine  together  at  a 
regimental  mess,  and  he  met  his'command- 
ant  when  riding  into  the  mess-garden  at 
dusk.  They  had  never  once  referred  to 
Olivia  in  conversation  since  the  first  day 
after  Kirke's  return  from  the  hills  in  the 
previous  autumn.  Yorke  was  not  sure  if 
the  other  had  guessed  the  state  of  his  own 
feelings,  but  Kirke  was  a  man  who  was 
wont  to  speak  somewhat  contemptuously 
of  women  in  general,  and  had  often  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  soldiers  were 
spoilt  by  marriage  ;  and  Yorke  thought  he 
would  not  look  favourably  on  the  idea  of 
having  a  married  second  in  command, 
still  less  one  married  to  his  cousin.  In- 
deed Yorke  fancied  he  could  detect  a  tone 
of  pique  in  Kirke's  manner  when  congrat- 
ulating him  on  the  high  regard  entertained 
for  him  by  Olivia,  which  induced  him  to 
abstain  from  talking  about  her,  still  more 
from  any(  expression  of  wonder  at  not 
getting  letters  from  her;  and  a  reserve  of 
this  sort  once  set  up  became  every  day 
more  difficult  to  break  through.  Now, 
however,  Yorke  made  the  attempt. 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  colonel ? " 
he  said,  as  the  two  met  at  the  garden  en- 
trance, and  rode  slowly  up  the  drive  to- 
gether to  the  mess-house.  "  Have  you 
heard  the  news  of  poor  Cunningham's 
death  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  of  course,"  replied  Kirke  ;  "  I 
heard  of  that  some  weeks  ago  :  I  thought 
everybody  knew  it.  A  case  of  liver,  I  be- 
lieve )  he  was  very  bad,  as  it  turned  out, 
when  he  went  home." 

"  I  only  heard  of  it  this  afternoon. 
This  will  alter  Mrs.  Falkland's  plans,  I 
suppose,  and  even  delay  her  journey  home  ? 
I  have  understood  that  she  has  no  near 
relations  to  whom  she  could  go.  It  is  a 
sad  situation  for  her;  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  nothing  else  all  day."  When  he 
said  this,  the  young  fellow  felt  himself 
like  a  selfish  hypocrite,  being  sensible  in 
reality  of  a  sensation  of  rapture,  as  if  the 
loss  of  her  father  brought  her  one  step 
nearer  to  himself. 

"Very  good  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  replied 
Kirke,  drily,  and  speaking  slightly  through 
his  nose,  as  was  his  manner  when  intend- 
ing to  be  sarcastic.  "  Yes,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  she  is  to  do  under  the 
circumstances,  isn't  it?  A  handsome 
young  woman  like  her  wants  a  protector 
of  some  sort,  doesn't  she  ?  " 

Here  they  had  arrived  at  the  mess- 
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house,  and  the  conversation  perforce  end- 
ed. Nor  did  Yorke  feel  disposed  to  re- 
new it,  for  Kirke's  tone  jarred  on  him. 
And  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  again 
during  the  rest  of  the  march. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Mustaphabad  was  reached  at  last, 
some  time  after  the  rainy  season  had  set 
in.  It  was  still  very  hot,  but  the  country 
had  now  put  on  its  green  mantle  again, 
and  was  no  longer  a  wilderness  ;  and  it 
seemed  to  Yorke  another  good  omen  that 
on  the  very  day  of  their  marching  in,  the 
English  mail  arrived  with  another  batch  of 
honours  ;  Kirke  was  promoted  to  a  full 
colonel,  and  Yorke  made  a  C.B. 

The  regiment  was  met  on  arrival  by  the 
general — for  Mustaphabad  was  now  the 
headquarters  of  a  division  —  no  less  a 
person  than  our  old  friend  Tartar,  now 
Sir  Montague  Tartar,  K.C.B.,  who  came 
out  to  meet  it  at  the  head  of  his  staff  as  a 
compliment  to  this  distinguished  corps ; 
and  after  a  brief  inspection,  and  some 
praise  bestowed  for  the  excellent  appear- 
ance of  both  men  and  horses  after  the 
long  march,  the  regiment  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  quarters  allotted  them,  the  na- 
tive cavalry  lines  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
station,  the  officers  taking  possession  of 
such  of  the  vacant  bungalows  as  they  had 
engaged  beforehand, —  comfortable  houses 
enough,  especially  by  contrast  with  tents, 
which  had  been  lately  rethatched  and  re- 
paired, and,  with  their  neat  gardens,  looked 
none  the  worse  for  the  mutiny  damages. 
Kirke  alone  of  the  officers  had  not  been 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  about  hiring  a 
house  beforehand,  and  took  possession  of 
a  couple  of  rooms  in  the  mess-house  until 
he  could  choose  one  for  himself. 

During  the  first  few  days  after  their 
arrival,  regimental  business  kept  all  the 
officers  employed.  Horses  had  to  be  cast, 
and  men's  furlough  papers  made  out,  and 
arms  overhauled  and  replaced  ;  but  when 
this  was  all  set  in  train,  and  Yorke  thought 
he  could  be  spared,  he  asked  Kirke  to 
forward  his  application  for  the  usual  sixty 
days'  leave. 

"  I  can't  let  you  go  just  now,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  Kirke,  "  for  I  am  just  going 
to  take  privilege  leave  myself,  and  we 
can't  both  be  absent  together.  But  you 
shall  have  your  leave  as  soon  as  ever  I 
come  back." 

Yorke  thought  this  a  little  selfish,  as 
Kirke  had  had  long  leave  the  previous 
season,  and  he  not  a  day ;  however,  the 
latter  was  commanding  officer  and  could 
please  himself,  so  there  was  no  more  to 


be  said  about  it.  And  Yorke  set  himself 
to  getting  as  best  he  could  through  the 
sixty  days  which  had  to  be  passed  till 
his  turn  should  come.  It  was  pleasant  to 
find  that  the  station  had  quite  recovered 
its  ordinary  aspect,  for  the  ravages  of  the 
mutineers  and  plunderers  who  followed 
in  their  train,  although  awful  to  witness, 
had  but  a  limited  scope  to  work  upon. 
The  Anglo-Indian  bungalow  consists  of 
substantial  walls  supporting  a  thatched 
roof,  which,  if  it  could  be  easily  burnt, 
could  also  be  easily  replaced ;  this  done 
and  the  walls  whitewashed,  the  house 
looks  as  good  as  new,  while  the  rapid 
growth  of  Indian  vegetation  soon  obliter- 
ates any  damage  done  to  Indian  gardens 
by  trampling  over  the  shrubs.  The  little 
bungalow  at  the  other  end  of  the  station 
in  the  lines  formerly  occupied  by  the  76th 
Native  Infantry,  which  Spragge  and  he 
used  to  live  in,  looked  just  the  same  as 
ever;  it  was  occupied  again,  and  there, 
standing  by  the  stable-door  in  the  corner 
of  the  garden,  as  Yorke  rode  by  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival,  was  the  new  tenant 
smoking  a  cigar  and  superintending  the 
littering-up  of  his  horse,  just  as  he  used  to 
do  in  the  days  of  the  gallant  Devotion 
—  evidently  a  subaltern  as  he  had  been, 
but  who  probably  surveyed  life  like  a 
veteran  from  the  vantage-ground  of  one 
or  two  campaigns.  The  residency,  too, 
which  of  course  he  rode  out  to  see  on 
his  first  spare  evening,  had  been  com- 
pletely restored,  and  with  a  fresh  coat  of 
plaster  on  the  walls  was  looking  quite 
smart;  while  half  a  score  of  scarlet-clad 
messengers  lounged  about  the  portico, 
just  as  in  the  old  pre-mutiny  days.  The 
new  commissioner,  a  civilian,  from  another 
part  of  the  country,  being  out  for  his  even- 
ing drive,  Yorke  took  the  liberty  of  dis- 
mounting and  walking  over  the  grounds, 
recalling  the  different  points  rendered 
memorable  in  his  mind  by  incidents  of  the 
siege.  There,  for  example,  was  the  bush 
behind  which  the  fellow  was  crouching 
whom  Egan  shot,  the  first  man  he  saw 
hit.  Hard  by,  a  stone  with  an  inscription 
recorded  that  the  body  of  Major  Peart  had 
been  disinterred  from  underneath  that  spot, 
and  removed  to  the  cantonment  cemetery. 
The  bodies  of  the  rebels,  too,  he  learnt,  had 
been  exhumed  from  the  well  into  which 
they  were  cast,  and  the  interior  filled  up. 
He  walked  into  the  west  veranda.  The 
family  of  the  new  commissioner  was  in 
England,  and  the  rooms  on  this  side  were 
unoccupied.  Here  was  her  room.  How 
neat  and  trim  she  always  looked  when  she 
stepped  forth,  even  in  those  times  !  And 
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here  was  the  spot  where  was  the  old  beer- 
chest  on  which  he  used  to  sit  when  on 
guard,  and  when  she  would  come  and  sit 
down  too  sometimes  of  an  evening,  and 
Falkland  would  look  in  and  join  in  a  few 
minutes'  chat.  How  sweet  her  gentle 
laugh  was  that  evening  when  Spraggewas 
hunting  the  scorpion !  Only  two  years 
ago,  and  it  seems  like  twenty.  But  ah  !  if 
tlie  end  of  my  pilgrimage  should  now  be 
near  at  hand  ! 

For  the  present,  however,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  patience,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  plenty  of  employ- 
ment to  occupy  his  time,  in  the  task  which 
now  devolved  on  him  of  unravelling  the 
regimental  accounts.  The  financial  econ- 
omy of  a  native  cavalry  regiment,  in  which 
the  men  find  their  own  horses,  and  a  quasi- 
feudal  system  used  to  obtain,  some  of  the 
wealthier  sort  bringing  their  own  retainers 
at  contract  rates,  is  always  more  or  less 
complicated,  involving  the  need  for  the 
employment  of  a  native  banker,  who  forms 
a  regular  part  of  its  establishment.  The 
fact  that  the  regiment  had  been  raised  in 
a  hurry  and  been  almost  constantly  on  act- 
ive service  did  not  tend  to  make  matters 
simpler,  the  men  having  scarcely  ever  had 
a  regular  issue  of  pay,  but  having  been 
maintained  from  allowances  made  from 
time  to  time  on  account,  which  had  still  to 
be  adjusted.  Kirke,  who  had  kept  these 
affairs  entirely  in  his  own  hands,  was 
moreover  not  a  good  man  of  business,  and 
Yorke  found  the  regimental  accounts  in 
such  confusion  that  he  would  fain  have 
abstained  from  taking  them  up  during  his 
temporary  command ;  but  the  discharges 
had  to  be  made  out  of  some  disabled  men, 
and  to  square  their  accounts  involved 
going  into  those  of  the  whole  regiment. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to  the 
troublesome  task. 

But  business  and  day-dreams  were  both 
interrupted  by  the  news  he  received  one 
day.  It  was  in  a  letter  from  Spragge, 
who,  like  himself,  had  been  campaigning 
during  the  past  season,  leaving  his  young 
wife  in  the  hills  for  her  confinement,  and 
had  now  rejoined  her  on  leave  soon  after 
the  birth  of  his  child.  "  I  found  my  dear 
little  wife,"  said  the  writer,  "making  a 
good  recovery,  and  baby  nearly  a  month 
old.  Both  Kitty  and  I  want  you  to  be 
godfather  to  the  youngster,  who  is  to  be 
called  Arthur  Yorke  Christopher  —  her 
poor  father  was  called  Christopher,  you 
know.  I  am  sure  you  won't  refuse  us.  It 
does  seem  so  funny  to  be  a  papa,  and  to 
think  that  only  two  years  ago  I  was  mere- 
ly a  poor  beggar  of  an  ensign,  without  a 


rupee  to  bless  myself  with,  and  about  as 
much  idea  of  being  able  to  marry  as  of  being 
made  governor-general.  I  tell  Kitty  she 
wouldn't  have  looked  at  me  in  those  days. 
What  a  wonderful  event  this  mutiny  has 
been,  to  be  sure  !  It  has  been  the  mak- 
ing of  us  all,  hasn't  it  ?  They  were  jolly 
days  too,  though,  when  we  were  chumming 
together  with  the  old  76th,  weren't  they? 
though  I  was  so  awfully  hard  up  then. 
But  the  married  state  is  the  happy  one, 
after  all;  I  never  could  have  supposed 
that  any  girl  would  have  got  to  care  for  a 
rum-looking  fellow  like  me  —  and  Kitty  is 
a  wife  beyond  what  words  can  express. 
You  ought  to  follow  my  example,  my  dear 
fellow ;  why  don't  you  come  up  and  pay 
us  a  visit  ?  There  are  no  end  of  nice 
girls  up  here,  and  a  swell  like  you  might 
have  his  choice.  By  the  way,  your  old 
flame  is  about  to  console  herself  immedi- 
ately, as  of  course  you  have  heard.  The 
wedding  is  to  take  place  to-morrow,  I  be- 
lieve, but  it  has  been  kept  very  quiet,  and 
no  one  is  invited  —  I  suppose  because  the 
lady  lost  her  father  such  a  short  time  ago. 
Kitty  says  she  was  sure  your  CO.  was 
very  sweet  on  her  —  I  don't  mean  Kitty, 
but  the  other  —  when  he  was  up  here  last 
rains  ;  but  I  always  thought  he  was  such  a 
tremendous  soldier,  and  woman-hater  into 
the  bargain,  that  matrimony  was  quite  out 
of  his  line.  However,  my  little  wife  is 
more  knowing  in  these  things  than  me." 

As  Yorke,  stopping  in  his  reading  of  the 
letter  at  this  point,  looked  round  the  room, 
he  felt  that  while  nothing  in  it  had  changed, 
he  had  entered  in  these  few  moments  on 
another  world.  There  on  the  table  lay  the 
shabby  books  of  regimental  accounts,  the 
floor  was  littered  with  Hindustani  vouch- 
ers and  figured  statements,  squatting  by 
which  sat  the  patient  moonshee,  figured  ab- 
stract in  hand,  waiting  the  sahib's  pleasure 
to  proceed  with  the  addition ;  the  punkah 
flapped  to  and  fro  lazily  overhead  ;  out- 
side the  door  a  couple  of  orderlies  were 
chatting  in  undertones,  discussing  proba- 
bly, as  usual,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
bazaar.  Everything  about  him  denoted 
the  same  monotonous  workaday  world  as 
it  had  been  a  few  moments  before,  but  a 
world  from  which  all  hope  and  pleasure 
had  fled  —  a  world  now  inexpressibly  flat 
and  dreary  for  the  future.  Summoning 
up  courage,  however,  he  called  to  the 
moonshee  to  proceed  with  the  reading  of 
his  vernacular  abstract,  while  he  checked 
off  the  corresponding  English  account  be- 
fore him,  keeping  his  attention  to  it  and 
yet  wondering  at  his  own  calmness.  "  Is 
it  that  I  have  really  no  heart,"  he  asked 
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himself  the  while,  "  that  I  am  about  to  do 
these  things  ?"  But  no;  the  crushed  feel- 
ing and  the  utter  desolation  that  possessed 
him  gave  up  a  plain  answer  on  this  point. 
For  an  hour  he  continued  the  plodding 
occupation  in  hand  before  dismissing  the 
moonshee,  and  then,  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room,  could  think  over  the  announce- 
ment in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  Once 
he  stopped  and  took  up  the  letter  from  the 
table  to  see  if  any  doubt  could  be  gleaned 
from  it :  but  the  facts  were  too  plain  to 
admit  of  consolation  on  this  score.  This 
was  not  mere  station  gossip;  besides,  it 
was  only  too  plainly  corroborated  by  what 
had  gone  before.  Olivia's  silence,  Kirke's 
sarcastic,  triumphant  manner,  were  now 
plainly  accounted  for.  "  People  call  me 
the  lucky  major,"  he  said  bitterly  ;  ';  and  I 
am  the  object  of  envy  to  half  the  young- 
sters in  the  country  —  what  a  satire  is  this 
on  the  falseness  of  appearances !  no 
whipped  cuckold  could  feel  meaner  than  I 
do  now."  Then  the  thought  came  up 
whether  he  was  not  paying  the  penalty  for 
his  modesty.  Could  it  be  that  Olivia  had 
accepted  her  cousin  out  of  pique  because 
he  had  not  declared  himself?  This  fool- 
ish idea,  however,  was  soon  dismissed  ; 
though  the  young  man  said  to  himself, 
with  a  sort  of  savage  joy,  that  after  all  the 
real  Olivia  was  something  less  noble  than 
the  image  he  had  carried  so  long  in  his 
heart.  u  I  kept  back  my  tale  of  love  be- 
cause I  thought  it  would  offend  her  gentle 
breast  to  hear  it  while  mourning  for  her 
husband  ;  and  lo  !  all  the  while  she  was 
already  consoling  herself  with  another. 
Nor  is  it  my  Olivia  who  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Kirke  —  so 
hard,  narrow,  and  selfish."  Here  his  bet- 
ter judgment  told  him  that  he  was  talking 
nonsense  ;  it  was  no  wonder  a  woman  and 
a  cousin  should  fall  in  love  with  so  splen- 
did a  soldier.  "  By  heaven,  if  he  is  un- 
kind to  her,  I  will  kill  him  ! "  But  no  ; 
Yorke's  conscience  told  him  that  this 
would  not  happen.  He  was  hard  and 
cruel,  but  not  to  his  own  kind. 

'*  Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "  what  does  it 
matter?  My  idol  is  shattered;  but  I  was 
a  fool  to  carry  about  so  unsubstantial  a 
thing.  I  have  my  profession,  and  I  sup- 
pose, like  everybody  else,  I  shall  get  over 
the  disappointment.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
no  need  to  pose  in  the  character  of  the 
jilted  lover.  No  one  knows  what  a  fool  I 
have  been;  even  Spragge  thinks  my  'old 
flame,'  as  he  calls  it,  was  burnt  out  long 
ago ;  and  no  one  shall  now  discover  my 
secret." 

Nevertheless  he  felt  that  he  could  not 


have  faced  the  regimental  mess-dinner 
that  evening,  where  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  the  commanding  officer  would 
certainly  be  the  engrossing  topic,  and  was 
glad  that  he  had  an  engagement  to  dine 
out  with  his  old  friend  General  Tartar,  at 
whose  house  he  found  himself  taking  an 
unconcerned  share  in  the  conversation, 
and  a  steady  hand  at  whist  afterwards. 

Only  one  allusion  was  made  to  the  ap- 
proaching event,  when  his  host,  next  to 
whom  Yorke  sat,  said  to  him,  u  So  our 
pretty  widow  is  about  to  console  herself. 
Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Kirke  was 
a  marrying  man  ;  but  if  he  was  to  commit 
himself  in  this  way  at  all,  he  couldn't  have 
done  better."  Tartar  was  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor  himself,  who  married,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  a  widow  with  a  large  family. 

Yorke  replied,  in  an  unconcerned  voice, 
that  he  supposed  Mrs.  Falkland  would  be 
well  off,  as  she  had  her  first  husband's 
property  as  well  as  her  father's. 

"Falkland  didn't  leave  a  penny  —  he 
was  notoriously  liberal  to  prodigality  — 
but  her  father  must  have  saved  something; 
although  you  mustn't  suppose,"  continued 
Sir  Montague,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  very  fond  of  money,  and  to  be  serv- 
ing in  India  because  it  was  such  a  favour- 
able field  for  profitable  investments,  "  that 
a  man  living  by  himself  in  India  can't 
spend  his  income  easily  enough.  Well, 
Kirke  will  find  the  money  useful ;  he 
won't  have  a  rupee  more  than  he  has  need 
for." 

This  was  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
Kirke  was  supposed  to  be  heavily  in  debt ; 
but  Yorke  did  not  care  to  discuss  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  his  commanding  officer 
with  a  third  party,  and  the  conversation 
dropped. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Next  day  Yorke  received  a  letter  from 
Kirke  himself.  It  was  chiefly  on  regi- 
mental business,  but  contained  at  the  end 
the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"  You  will,  of  course,  have  heard  of  my 
approaching  marriage.  My  wife  —  for  so 
I  may  cali  her,  since  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  this  afternoon  —  will  write  to 
you  herself  in  a  few  days,  to  explain  why 
the  matter  has  been  kept  so  quiet,  even 
from  our  mutual  friends  ;  but  I  must  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  on  her  behalf 
for  your  many  kindnesses.  She  will  al- 
ways retain  a  grateful  recollection  of  them, 
and  continue  to  regard  you  as  a  warm 
friend." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  will  write  the  prom- 
ised letter  notwithstanding,"  said  Yorke  to 
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himself  (and,  indeed,  the  letter  never 
came) ;  and  he  sat  wondering  idly  how  far 
the  message  was  really  sent  by  Olivia  her- 
self, and  whether  Kirke  guessed  his  feel- 
ings, and  wished  to  express  pity  for  his 
disappointment. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  newspapers 
contained  the  announcement  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Colonel  Rupert  Kirke,  C.  B., 
Commandant  Kirke's  Horse,  to  Olivia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Cunning- 
ham, Esquire,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

No  allusion  to  her  being  Falkland's  wid- 
ow, thought  the  young  man  bitterly,  as  he 
read  the  notice  ;  it  is  as  well,  forsooth, 
that  noble  fellow  should  be  forgotten. 
And  yet,  he  added,  apostrophizing  him- 
self, why  be  a  hypocrite  ?  You  would 
have  been  pleased  enough,  you  know  in 
your  heart,  that  she  should  forget  Falk- 
land for  your  benefit.  Besides,  it  is  not 
she,  but  the  bridegroom,  who  has  sent  the 
notice  to  the  papers. 

Yorke's  first  impulse  was  to  take  leave 
and  go  away  to  avoid  being  present  when 
Kirke  should  return  with  his  wife  ;  but  he 
was  restrained  by  a  fear  lest  the  cause  of 
his  absence  should  be  suspected,  and  like 
the  man  who  lingers  in  a  company  be- 
cause he  feels  that  his  character  will  be 
discussed  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned,  so 
Yorke  held  on  at  his  post,  determined  to 
face  the  return  of  Kirke  and  his  bride,  at 
whatever  cost  to  himself. 

This  took  place  about  a  month  after  the 
wedding,  just  as  the  rainy  season  was 
coming  to  an  end,  and  when  a  fresh  cool- 
ness in  the  early  mornings  betokened  the 
approach  of  the  charms  of  an  Indian  win- 
ter. 

Kirke's  delay  in  taking  a  house  had  of 
course  been  explained  by  his  intended 
marriage.  He  wanted  to  select  a  house 
himself  instead  of  choosing  one  before- 
hand. And  there  not  being  one  sufficiently 
good  in  the  cavalry  lines,  he  had  now 
written  to  engage  a  large  house  in  another 
part  of  the  station.  Thither  the  newly- 
married  pair  came,  a  day  sooner  than 
was  expected,  arriving  at  daybreak  ;  and 
Yorke,  returning  that  morning  from  a 
visit  to  the  general,  was  riding  at  foot- 
pace clown  the  road  bordered  by  the  gar- 
den of  Kirke's  house,  when  he  came  upon 
Kirke  and  Olivia,  standing  in  the  garden- 
drive  a  few  steps  within  the  entrance. 
Kirke  called  out  to  him  as  he  passed  by, 
and  advanced  towards  him,  and  he  had  no 
resource  but  to  turn  into  the  drive  to  meet 
him,  and  dismounting  to  shake  hands  and 
to  move  on  where  Olivia  stood  a  few  paces 
behind. 


Kirke  was  neatly  dressed  as  usual,  in  a 
light  morning  suit,  with  a  wideawake  hat 
covered  with  a  drab  silk  turban,  his  face 
clean  shaven  save  for  the  heavy  black 
moustache.  Olivia  was  dressed  in  a  black- 
and-white  muslin  robe,  with  a  large  straw 
hat  trimmed  with  black  ribbon,  her  face 
shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  parasol,  and 
Yorke  could  not  help  admitting  to  him- 
self what  a  handsome  couple  they  looked, 
and  how  well  suited  to  each  other;  while 
Olivia's  appearance  and  figure  as  she 
stood  before  him  brought  back  forcibly 
the  recollection  of  the  day  when  he  paid 
his  first  visit  to  the  residency,  and  she 
walked  across  the  park  with  her  father  to 
greet  him.  How  like,  and  yet  how  changed  ! 
the  first  freshness  of  youth  had  passed 
away,  although  in  his  eyes  she  appeared 
as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  he  thought  she 
looked  nervous  and  distraught  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  which  he  took  gravely.  "  Does  she 
confess  that  she  has  jilted  me  ?  "  thought 
he  ;  "  and  does  that  anxious  look  mean  an 
appeal  for  mercy  and  forgiveness  ?  But 
who  am  I  that  I  should  interpret  looks  — 
a  blockhead  that  is  always  fancying  a 
light-hearted  woman  to  be  in  love  with 
him,  when  really  she  is  handing  her  heart 
about  all  round  the  country?  Probably 
she  is  wondering  whether  I  am  going  to 
stay  for  breakfast,  and  whether  there  is 
enough  to  eat  in  the  house."  And  yet,  as 
he  thought  over  it  afterwards,  surely,  if 
she  was  not  conscious  of  wrong-doing, 
this  was  a  strange  meeting  for  two  old 
friends  and  constant  correspondents. 

The  conversation  began  with  common- 
place. What  sort  of  a  journey  had  they 
had  down  ?  and  was  not  this  first  feeling  of 
cold  delightful?  "Cold!"  said  Olivia, 
"it  seems  so  dreadfully  hot  after  the 
hills."  Then  noticing  his  horse,  she  said: 
"  Ah  !  there  is  Selim  ;  how  well  he  looks," 
going  up  to  it  and  patting  its  neck,  "  after 
all  he  has  gone  through,  dear  thing  !  What 
good  care  you  have  taken  of  him  !  " 

Yorke  remained  silent,  for  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak,  being  tempted  to 
bid  her  take  back  her  gift,  and  an  awk- 
ward pause  ensued,  ended  by  Kirke's  plun- 
ging into  business,  and  beginning  to  ask 
various  questions  about  the  regiment, 
while  Olivia  stood  by  listening.  Presently 
several  of  the  native  officers  of  the  regi- 
ment came  up  in  a  body  to  pay  their  re- 
spects, the  news  of  the  commandant's  ar- 
rival having  now  reached  the  lines,  and 
Yorke  took  his  departure,  Kirke  asking 
him  as  he  mounted  to  ride  off  to  come 
and  dine  that  evening.    They  would  be 
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quite  alone,  he  said,  for  they  had  not  set- 
tled down,  but  were  still  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens  in  the  house.  And  Yorke  accepted 
the  invitation.  The  sooner  I  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  thing  the  better,  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  rode  off,  not  knowing  rightly 
whether  he  had  gotten  himself  free  from 
his  chains,  or  was  in  closer  bondage  than 
ever. 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  was  not  as  it 
turned  out  the  Kirkes'  only  guest  at  din- 
ner that  evening,  Maxwell  the  regimental 
surgeon  being  also  of  the  party.  Olivia 
was  dressed  in  black,  being  still  in  mourn- 
ing for  her  father ;  but  except  that  she 
seemed  a  little  paler  than  before,  Yorke 
did  not  now  perceive  any  change  in  her  ;  al- 
ready he  was  forgetting  the  old  face  and 
remembering  only  the  new. 

The  house,  notwithstanding  Kirke's 
apologies,  seemed  already  to  be  in  good 
order ;  it  was  indeed  unusually  well  fur- 
nished for  one  in  an  up-country  station ; 
the  servants  were  in  livery  with  hand- 
some waist-belts  and  turbans  ornamented 
with  silver  crests,  and  all  the  table  ap- 
pointments were  new  and  costly.  The 
arrangements  all  showed  careful  pre-ar- 
range ment,  for  a  large  establishment  is 
not  to  be  set  up  without  notice  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  Calcutta.  How  far  had 
Olivia  been  cognizant  of  all  this,  and  the 
engagement  one  of  long  standing  ?  or  had 
Kirke  done  it  all  in  anticipation  of  her  ac- 
cepting him  ? 

The  conversation  —  interrupted  at  times 
by  Kirke  scolding  the  servants  loudly  be- 
cause something  or  other  had  been  for- 
gotten —  turned  principally  on  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  later  parts  of  it,  for  Olivia 
had  not  met  Maxwell  since  the  residency 
siege,  and  there  was  an  awkwardness  in 
going  back  to  those  times.  Kirke,  how- 
ever, showed  no  delicacy  on  that  score  ; 
for  on  Maxwell  observing  that  the  garden 
outside  looked  very  neat  and  well  kept, 
considering  that  the  place  had  been  so 
long  unoccupied,  Kirke  said  that  the  whole 
station  seemed  in  capital  order;  "and  I 
am  told,"  he  added,  "  that  the  residency  is 
looking  quite  spick  and  span  again.  We 
must  drive  over  there  to-morrow,  Olivia, 
if  we  have  time,  and  have  a  look  round 
the  old  place." 

,  Olivia  looked  distressed,  but  her  hus- 
band did  not  notice  it,  and  went  on  :  "I 
hear  that  they  have  moved  Peart's  body 
out  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  fellows 
who  were  buried  there.  So  they  have  got 
decent  interment  at  last,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  a  good  many  of  our 
old  friends." 


Then  Olivia  rose  from  the  table  and 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Yorke 
could  see  that  her  face  was  pale,  and  that 
she  looked  hurt  and  ashamed.  The  man 
is  perfectly  brutal  in  his  want  of  percep- 
tion, he  said  to  himself.  Decent  inter- 
ment indeed  !  I  wonder  what  dungheap 
covers  poor  Falkland's  bones  ? 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the 
drawing-room,  Olivia  was  outside  in  the 
veranda,  but  she  joined  them  soon  after- 
wards and  made  tea.  Yorke  noticed  that 
the  tea-service  and  appointments  were  all 
handsome  and  expensive. 

Presently  Kirke  proposed  that  Olivia 
should  sing ;  and  she  went  to  the  piano 
—  a  large  one,  evidently  new  like  every- 
thing else.  Kirke,  who  did  not  know  one 
note  of  music  from  another,  sat  in  an 
easy-chair  with  his  hands  behind  his  head 
and  went  to  sleep.  Yorke  felt  that  polite- 
ness demanded  he  should  go  up  and  stand 
by  the  performer,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  do  what  would  seem  like  an  act 
of  forgiveness  and  blotting  out  old  memo- 
ries ;  so  he  too  kept  his  chair.  Maxwell 
did  the  same  :  and,  after  Olivia  had  sung 
and  played  for  a  few  minutes,  she  stopped 
and  joined  them  again.  The  cessation  of 
the  music  awoke  her  husband,  who  held 
out  his  left  hand  as  she  passed  his  chair, 
and  gave  hers  a  caress.  Yorke  remem- 
bered the  occasion  when  her  first  husband 
had  done  just  the  same  thing,  on  the  day 
when  he  first  saw  them  together  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  mutiny.  Truly  an  old 
performer  in  the  part,  he  thought,  bitterly; 
and  somehow  the  act  made  her  sink  lower 
in  his  estimation,  although  he  could  not 
help  admitting  to  himself  that,  if  he  had 
been  the  second  husband,  he  should  not 
have  thought  the  worse  of  her  for  permit- 
ting these  little  endearments. 

Maxwell  and  Yorke  walked  home  to- 
gether, instead  of  riding,  the  evening  air 
being  now  cool  and  pleasant.  They  were 
both  silent  for  a  little  while,  each  appar- 
ently averse  to  discuss  the  matter  which 
occupied  his  thoughts.  At  last  Maxwell 
said,  with  some  bitterness  of  tone,  "  The 
commandant  does  not  grow  wiser  in  mon- 
ey matters  as  he  grows  older.  What  a 
foolish  beginning,  to  be  sure!  It  would 
need  twice  his  pay  to  live  in  that  style. 
And  he  must  be  heavily  in  debt,  to  start 
with  —  at  least  he  was  before  the  mutiny." 

"  But  I  suppose  Mrs.  Kirke  succeeds 
to  all  her  father's  property?  He  ought 
to  have  saved  a  good  deal  with  his  large 
salary." 

"  I  doubt  if  he  had  saved  a  farthing. 
There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  muddle 
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away  your  income,  however  large  it  may 
be.  He  told  me  just  before  he  started  for 
England  that  he  should  have  nothing  but 
his  pension  to  live  on,  barely  enough  for 
a  bachelor  who  never  gave  money  a 
thought ;  and  he  was  saying  what  a  com- 
fort it  was  to  him  that  his  daughter  was 
so  well  provided  for.  No,  I  can  fancy 
a  heedless  youngster  starting  off  in  ex- 
travagance like  this  on  his  marriage  —  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  a  foolish 
young  civilian  might  have  done  in  old 
days;  but  a  man  like  Kirke  ought  to  have 
more  sense  than  to  begin  by  buying  a  lot 
of  things  he  can't  pay  for.  If  he  does 
not  pull  up  soon  there  will  be  a  smash, 
take  my  word  for  it.  Well,  I  am  glad  I 
shall  not  be  here  to  see  it.  No,"  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  the  other  looked  sur- 
prised, "  the  war  is  over,  and  my  work  is 
done  ;  I  am  entitled  to  my  full  pension, 
and  may  as  well  take  it  at  once." 

"  1  know  we  could  not  have  expected 
you  to  stay  much  longer  with  us  ;  it  must 
be  close  on  your  time  for  promotion  :  but 
surely  it  is  a  bad  time  to  retire,  just  as 
you  are  coming  into  the  good  things  of 
the  service." 

"Good  things  of  the  service,  —  what 
are  they?  To  become  a  superintending 
surgeon,  and  spend  your  day  in  an  office 
making  out  returns  and  reports,  and  never 
seeing  a  real  case  from  one  year's  end  to 
the  other  ?  No,  I  am  too  fond  of  my  pro- 
fession for  that,  and  I  have  enough  for  my 
wants.  Besides,  I  daresay  I  may  practice 
a  little  at  home,  if  needs  be.  And  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Yorke,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor, stopping  short — for  they  had  now 
got  to  the  point  in  the  road  where  their 
ways  parted  —  "I  don't  care  to  stay  here 
any  longer.  Falkland  was  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  was  her  father," — point- 
ing with  his  hand  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  they  had  just  left,  —  "  and  I  can't 
bear  to  see  her  toying  with  another  man 
in  that  way,  and  so  soon,  too,  after  that 
noble  fellow's  death.  I  am  not  a  marrying 
man  myself,  and  may  be  peculiar  in  my 
ideas,  but  there  seems  a  sort  of  degrada- 
tion in  the  thing." 

Yorke,  too,  as  he  walked  away,  felt  that 
there  had  been  degradation,  and  yet  he 
knew  in  his  heart  that  the  offence  would 
have  vanished  from  his  eyes  if  Olivia  had 
reserved  her  fondling  for  himself.  "And 
what  would  my  old  friend  Maxwell  think 
of  me,  I  wonder,  if  he  knew  that  the  feel- 
ing uppermost  in  my  heart  is  envy,  and 
not  contempt  ?  " 

A  big  dinner  given  by  the  officers  of 
Kirke's  Horse  at  their  mess  to  the  com- 


mandant and  his  bride,  at  which  Yorke 
as  second  in  command  occupied  the  cen- 
tre of  the  table,  with  Olivia  on  his  right 
hand,  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments held  in  honour  of  the  newly-mar- 
ried couple;  and  society  at  Mustaphabad 
was  as  lively  during  that  cold  season  as  it 
had  ever  been  in  pre-mutiny  days,  the 
Kirkes  soon  beginning  to  return  freely 
the  hospitalities  they  received.  A  hand- 
some new  carriage  for  Olivia  had  arrived 
from  Calcutta,  with  a  pair  of  fast-trotting 
Australian  horses ;  Kirke's  own  chargers 
were  the  best  that  could  be  got  in  India; 
and  the  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
during  the  war  had  been  dressed  in  plain 
drab  little  better  than  that  worn  by  the 
men,  were  now  requested  to  procure  an 
elaborate  uniform  covered  with  embroid- 
ery, of  a  pattern  designed  by  the  colonel, 
and  with  horse-appointments  to  match. 
It  was  plain  to  everybody  that  this  style 
of  living  would  not  be  met  by  the  salary 
of  a  commandant  of  irregular  cavalry; 
but,  although  there  were  rumours  in  the 
station,  where  gossip  as  usual  was  rife, 
of  servants'  wages  and  bazaar  bills  unpaid, 
the  general  presumption  was  that  Mrs. 
Kirke  had  been  left  a  fortune  by  her 
father.  A  man  who  had  drawn  a  large 
salary  for  many  years,  and  kept  only  a 
bachelor  establishment,  would  naturally 
have  saved  a  good  deal,  which  must  have 
come  to  his  only  daughter.  So  society 
was  satisfied,  although  pronouncing  the 
Kirkes  to  be  foolish  in  the  matter  of  ex- 
penditure, and  criticising  freely  the  costly 
style  of  entertainment  in  which  they  in- 
dulged. Rather,  they  might  have  said,  in 
which  Kirke  indulged,  for  he  was  the 
sole  manager  of  their  domestic  concerns. 
His  wife  had  had  no  experience  of  house- 
keeping, and  Kirke  found  it  easier  to  do 
things  himself  than  to  show  her  how  to 
do  them.  Thus  he  began  by  ordering  the 
dinner  during  their  honeymoon,  and  kept 
up  the  practice,  Olivia  being  quite  satis- 
fied to  leave  the  matter  in  his  hands,  as 
well  as  the  management  of  the -servants 
and  dealings  with  tradesmen.  Her  own 
toilet  once  furnished,  she  had  no  need  for 
money,  for  there  were  no  ladies'  shops  in 
Mustaphabad,  and  if  there  had  been,  cash 
payments  would  not  have  been  employed. 
Thus,  beyond  ordering  the  carriage  when 
she  wanted  it,  or  sending  for  her  ayah 
when  that  domestic  failed  to  appear  at  the 
proper  time,  Olivia  took  no  more  part  in 
the  management  of  the  household  than  if 
she  had  been  a  guest  in  it,  even  her  notes 
of  invitation  being  carried  out  by  one  of 
the  colonel's  orderlies ;  and  of  the  state 
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of  his  ways  and  means  she  was  wholly 
ignorant,  as  she  was  equally  of  the  gossip 
about  his  debts.  She  had  always  been 
surrounded  by  easy  circumstances,  and 
the  sort  of  life  they  led  seemed  quite  in 
the  natural  way.  After  all,  her  establish- 
ment was  not  on  a  larger  scale  than  that 
of  Mrs.  Plunger,  whose  husband  com- 
manded the  dragoon  regiment  now  at 
Mustaphabad;  but  then  Olivia  did  not 
know  that  Colonel  Plunger  was  a  man  of 
fortune,  whose  presence  in  India  was  an 
accident  due  to  the  mutiny,  and  who  was 
anxiously  casting  about  for  the  means 
of  exchanging  out  of  it  again. 

Any  misgivings  Yorke  might  have  al- 
lowed himself  to  entertain  lest  Kirke  should 
ill-treat  his  wife  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Kirke,  though  a  hard  man  and  cruel  in 
his  dealings  with  enemies  and  rebels,  was 
gentle  with  her ;  although  not  manifesting 
much  of  the  little  endearments  which 
might  naturally  have  been  given  to  a 
newly-married  wife,  he  was  thoroughly 
kind,  and  Yorke  could  never  detect  any- 
thing in  his  treatment  of  her  to  which  in 
his  heart  he  could  take  exception.  Kirke 
was  disposed  to  be  harsh  to  his  men,  and 
somewhat  overbearing  towards  his  officers, 
now  that  the  war  had  come  to  an  end ; 
and  was  often  violent  with  his  servants, 
abusing  them  at  meals  if  anything  went 
wrong,  and  striking  them  for  trifling 
offences  ;  and  this  used  at  first  to  distress 
Olivia,  who  had  never  seen  anything  of 
the  kind  before,  for  her  father  was  a  man 
slow  to  anger,  and  Falkland  used  to  treat 
everybody  about  him,  native  and  Euro- 
pean, with  gentle  courtesy;  but  after  a 
a  time  she  appeared  to  get  accustomed  to 
these  ebullitions,  and  Yorke  could  not 
help  admitting  that  she  was  both  fond  and 
proud  of  her  husband,  and  that  any  qualms 
she  might  have  felt  at  discarding  himself 
—  and  he  was  not  sure  that  she  had  ever 
entertained  such  a  feeling  —  had  become 
lulled  to  rest  by  the  familiarity  of  the  new 
footing  on  which  they  now  stood  to  each 
other. 

Thus  the  time  passed  on  under  these 
new  and  strange  conditions.  Among 
other  liberal  tastes  Kirke  indulged  in,  was 
that  of  keeping  open  house  for  the  officers 
of  the  regiment.  Although  fond  of  his 
wife's  society,  and  frequ6nting  the  mess 
but  little,  for  he  neither  smoked  nor 
played  billiards,  he  was  not  a  man  of  much 
mental  resource,  and  preferred  always 
seeing  his  wife  at  the  head  of  the  table 
with  more  or  less  company  sitting  at  it, 
to  diningalone  with  her  ;  Yorke  especially 
was  very  frequently  there,  and  even  when 


her  health  no  longer  permitted  her  to  dine 
out,  or  receive  general  company,  he  still 
received  frequent  invitations  as  an  old 
friend  to  join  their  dinner,  and  was  thus 
constantly  at  the  house,  as  constantly 
making  resolutions  to  break  off  the  inti- 
macy and  to  get  transferred  to  another 
regiment,  or  at  least  to  go  on  leave,  but 
nevertheless  still  hanging  on,  accepting 
the  invitations  received  almost  daily, 
watching  the  condition  of  his  hostess  with 
feelings  strangely  compounded  of  interest, 
anger,  and  self-contempt. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
WALT  WHITMAN'S  POEMS.* 

The  critic  who  calls  our  attention  to 
true  poetry  does  us  one  of  the  best  possi- 
ble services  ;  for  no  imagery  derived  from 
the  beauty  or  the  bounteousness  of  nature 
—  from  golden  islands  of  the  sunset  or 
pearly  dews  of  dawn,  from  corn,  or  wine, 
or  glowing  fruit  —  can  express  too  strong- 
ly the  goodliness  of  poetry  that  is  really 
such ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  gracious 
beneficence  of  this  service  is  the  malefi- 
cence of  critics  who,  by  their  wit  or  their 
authority,  beguile  us  into  reading  atro- 
ciously bad  verse.  If  I  ever  saw  anything 
in  print  that  deserved  to  be  characterized 
as  atrociously  bad,  it  is  the  poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman;  and  the  three  critics  of  repute, 
Dr.  Dowden,  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  have  praised  his  perform- 
ances, appear  to  me  to  be  playing  off  on 
the  public  a  well-intentioned,  probably 
good-humoured,  but  really  cruel  hoax.  I 
shall  state  briefly  what  I  found  the  so- 
called  poetry  to  be,  presenting  a  few  sam- 
ples of  Whitman's  work :  if  these  are 
such  as  the  English  public  will  regard  with 
any  other  feelings  but  scorn  and  disgust, 
I  for  one  have  mistaken  the  character  of 
my  countrymen. 

The  "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  under  which 
designation  Whitman  includes  all  his 
poems,  are  unlike  anything  else  that  has 
passed  among  men  as  poetry.  They  are 
neither  in  rhyme  nor  in  any  measure 
known  as  blank  verse ;  and  they  are 
emitted  in  spurts  or  gushes  of  unequal 
length,*  which  can  only  by  courtesy  be 
called  lines.  Neither  in  form  nor  in  sub- 
stance are  they  poetry  ;  they  are  inflated, 
wordy,  foolish  prose  ;  and  it  is  only  be- 
cause he   and  his   eulogists   call  them 

*  "  Leaves  of  Grass."  By  Walt  Whitman.  Wash- 
ington and  London. 
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poems,  and  because  I  do  not  care  to  dis- 
pute about  words,  that  I  give  them  the 
name.  Whitman's  admirers  maintain  that 
their  originality  is  their  superlative  merit. 
I  undertake  to  show  that  it  is  a  mere 
knack,  a  "  trick  of  singularity,"  which 
sound  critics  ought  to  expose  and  de- 
nounce, not  to  commend. 

The  secret  of  Whitman's  surprising 
newness  —  the  principle  of  his  conjuring 
trick  —  is  on  the  surface.  It  can  be  indi- 
cated by  the  single  word,  extravagance. 
In  all  cases  he  virtually,  or  consciously, 
puts  the  question,  what  is  the  most  ex- 
travagant thing  which  it  is  here  in  my 
power  to  say  ?  What  is  there  so  paradox- 
ical, so  hyperbolical,  so  nonsensical,  so 
indecent,  so  insane,  that  no  man  ever 
said  it  before,  that  no  other  man  would 
say  it  now,  and  that  therefore  it  may  be 
reckoned  on  to  create  a  sensation  ?  He 
announced  himself  as  poet  with  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  —  we  shall  see  its 
terms  farther  on  —  to  those  poets  whose 
fame  has  shed  lustre  on  America,  and  he 
expressly  declares  war  against  all  regu- 
lated and  reasonable  things. 

I  confront  peace,  security,  and  all  the  settled 
laws,  to  unsettle  them, 

I  am.  more  resolute  because  all  have  denied 
me  than  I  could  ever  have  been  had  all 
accepted  me ; 

I  heed  not,  and  have  never  heeded,  either  ex- 
perience, cautions,  majorities,  nor  ridi- 
cule. 

And  the  threat  of  what  is  called  hell  is  little 

or  nothing  to  me  ; 
And  the  lure  of  what  is  called  heaven  is  little* 

or  nothing  to  me. 

Goethe  said  that  the  assent  of  even  one 
man  confirmed  him  infinitely  in  his  opin- 
ion ;  Whitman  is  only  the  more  peremp- 
tory in  his  egotism  when  he  finds  that  peo- 
ple of  sense  disagree  with  him.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  fakir-like  gesticulations, 
his  extravagance  generally  continues  dull. 

Divine  am  I  inside  and  out,  and  I  make  holy 
whatever  I  touch  or  am  touch'd  from  ; 

The  scent  of  these  armpits,  aroma  finer  than 
prayer ; 

This  head  more  than  churches,  Bibles,  and  all 

the  creeds. 

If  I  worship  one  thing  more  than  another  it 
shall  be  the  spread  of  my  own  body  or 
any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Ruskin  insists  that  there  are  errors 
and  blemishes  of  such  exceeding  and  im- 
medicable vilencss  that,  if  you  find  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
work  of  an  artist,  you  may,  with  assured 
heart,  turn  once  and  forever  from  his  pic- 
tures, confident  that,  since  the  tree  is  cor- 


rupt, its  fruit  will  always  be  noxious. 
Whether  Mr.  Ruskin  is  absolutely  right 
as  to  the  fact  I  shall  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide ;  but  I  challenge  Professor  Dowden, 
Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  to 
produce,  from  any  poet  of  acknowledged 
excellence,  a  single  passage  so  offensively 
silly  as  the  preceding.  I  beg  readers  to 
force  themselves  to  look  well  at  the  lines. 
It  is  a  man  who  talks  of  himself  as  divine 
inside  and  out,  and  drivels  nauseously 
about  the  scent  of  his  armpits,  whom  we 
are  called  upon  to  welcome  as  a  great 
poet.  Whitman,  as  Professor  Dowden 
will  by-and-by  attest  for  us,  prints  incom- 
parably more  indecent  things  than  this, 
but  the  words  are  thoroughly  character- 
istic. They  have  exactly  the  originality 
of  Whitman,  and  we  cannot  refuse  to  ad- 
mit that  they  are  unique. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  extravagan- 
ces of  Whitman  is  extravagant  conceit, 
and  he  occasionally  indulges  it  in  forms 
which  in  England  would  simply  be  regard- 
ed as  evidence  of  idiocy. 
I  conned  old  times  ; 

I  sat  studying  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  : 
Now,  if  eligible,  O  that  the  great  masters 
might  return  and  study  me  ! 

Much  good  would  it  do  them.  Equally 
silly,  but  more  pompous  in  its  silliness,  is 
what  follows  :  — 

The  moth  and  the  fish-eggs  are  in  their  place ; 

The  suns  I  see,  and  the  suns  I  cannot  see,  are 
in  their  place ; 

The  palpable  is  in  its  place,  and  the  impal- 
pable is  in  its  place. 

Do  men  of  talent  mumble  truisms  like 
this  ?  And  is  there  any  excuse  for  such 
pretentious  twaddle  after  the  doctrine  that 
everything  is  right  in  its  own  time  and 
place  had  been  stated,  with  a  pith  and 
quaint  humour  not  likely  to  be  surpassed, 
by  the  author  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon ? 

Whitman's  writings  abound  with  repro- 
ductions of  the  thoughts  of  other  men, 
spoiled  by  obtuseness  or  exaggeration. 
He  can  in  no  case  give  the  finely  correct 
application  of  a  principle,  or  indicate  the 
reserves  and  exceptions  whose  apprecia- 
tion distinguishes  the  thinker  from  the 
dogmatist :  intense  black  and  glaring 
white  are  his  only  colours.  The  myste- 
rious shadings  of  good  into  evil  and  evil 
into  good,  the  strange  minglings  of  pain 
with  pleasure  and  of  pleasure  with  pain, 
in  the  web  of  human  affairs,  have  fur- 
nished a  theme  for  musing  to  the  deepest 
minds  of  our  species.  But  problems  that 
were  felt  to  be  insoluble  by  Shakespeare 
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and  Goethe  have  no  difficulty  for  this 
bard  of  the  West.  Extravagant  optimism 
and  extravagant  pessimism,  both  wrong 
and  shallow,  conduct  him  to  "the  entire 
denial  of  evil "  (the  words  are  Professor 
Dowden's),  to  the  assertion  that  "  there  is 
no  imperfection  in  the  present  and  can  be 
none  in  the  future,"  and  to  the  vociferous 
announcement  that  success  and  failure  are 
pretty  much  the  same. 

Have  you  heard  that  it  was  good  to  gain  the 
day? 

I  say  also  that  it  is  good  to  fall  —  battles  are 

lost  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they 

are  won. 
I  beat  and  pound  for  the  dead  ; 
I  blow  through  my  embouchures  my  loudest 

and  gayest  for  them. 
Vivas  to  those  who  have  fail'd  ! 
And  to  those  whose  war-vessels  sank  in  the 

sea  ! 

And  to  those  themselves  who  sank  in  the  sea  ! 
And  to  all  generals  that  lost  engagements ! 

and  all  overcome  heroes  ! 
And  the  numberless  unknown  heroes,  equal  to 

the  greatest  heroes  known. 

Mr.  Carlyle's  lifelong  effort  to  show  that 
the  success  of  the  hero  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
proof  that  he  deserved  to  succeed,  has,  it 
seems,  been  a  waste  of  power.  "  Vivas 
to  those  who  have  failed  ! "  "  Hurrah  for 
the  .gallows  !  "  I  do  not  know  that  a  bet- 
er  illustration  could  be  found  of  the  evil 
effect  of  Whitman's  obliterating  extrava- 
gance than  these  lines.  They  contain  the 
blurred  and  distorted  lineaments  of  a  mys- 
terious and  melancholy  truth.  Noble  in- 
nocence and  courage  have  been  indeed 
laid  low :  beauty  and  virtue  have  in  every 
age  been  seen  "  walking  hand  in  hand  the 
downward  slope  to  death  ;  "  and  all  hearts 
thrill  at  the  thought  of  murdered  Naboth 
and  his  sons,  and  of  Lear  hanging  over 
the  white  lips  of  Cordelia.  But  the  soul 
of  the  pathos  in  all  these  instances  lies  in 
their  exceptional  nature.  It  is  because 
we  feel  that  they  violate  the  law  of  justice, 
the  fundamental  ordinances  of  human  so- 
ciety, that  they  move  us.  It  is  because, 
whether  from  a  veracious  instinct,  or  from 
a  blissful  illusion,  we  believe  success  to  be 
the  natural  reward  of  merit,  and  happiness 
the  natural  guerdon  of  virtue,  that  we  are 
agonized  by  the  death-shrieks  of  Desde- 
mona  or  the  slow  torture  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
If  human  affairs  were  a  mad  welter  of 
causeless  failure  and  unmerited  success, 
as  they  are  represented  in  this  passage  of 
Whitman's,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  pathos  either  in  life  or  in  art. 

W  hitman  is  never  more  audaciously  ex- 
travagant than  when  he  takes  some  well- 


known  poetical  idea,  and  inflates  it  into 
bombast. 

Dazzling  and  tremendous,  how  quick  the  sun- 
rise would  kill  me, 

If  I  could  not  now  and  always  send  sunrise 
out  of  me. 

It  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  thought 
that  our  joy  brightens  the  summer  flowers, 
and  that  our  sorrow  lends  mournfulness 
to  winter's  snow ;  but  it  is  mere  extrava- 
gant nonsense  to  say  that  sunrise  would 
kill  a  man  unless  he  sent  sunrise  out  of 
him.  The  sun  has  been  the  prey  of  po- 
etical charlatans  time  out  of  mind,  and 
Whitman  cruelly  bedrivels  the  long-suf- 
fering luminary :  — 

I  depart  in  air  —  I  shake  my  white  locks  at 

the  runaway  sun  ; 
I  effuse  my  flesh  in  eddies,  and  drift  it  in  lacy 

jags. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
meaning  Whitman's  admirers  attach  to 
the  second  of  these  lines  :  to  my  thinking 
it  is  not  one  whit  more  rational,  and  infi- 
nitely less  amusing,  than  the  talk  of  the 
walrus  and  the  carpenter  in  "  Alice 
through  the  Looking-Glass." 

Oxen  that  rattle  the  yoke  and  chain,  or  halt  in 
the  leafy  shade  !  What  is  that  you  ex- 
press in  your  eyes  ? 

It  seems  to  me  more  than  all  the  print  I  have 
read  in  my  life. 

Whitman's  eulogists  tell  us  that  he  reads 
Shakespeare,  Homer,  and  the  Bible.  Can 
they  pretend  to  believe  it  to  be  anything 
but  fantastic  affectation  to  say  that  there 
is  more  in  the  eyes  of  oxen  than  in  these  ? 
Whitman  must  have  been  consciously  af- 
fected when  he  wrote  the  words  :  they  are 
stupid  as  affectation,  incredible  as  any- 
thing else.  But  the  brutes  are  rather  a 
favourite  theme  with  our  poet. 

I  think  I  could  turn  and  live  with  animals* 
they  are  so  placid  and  self-contained  ; 

I  stand  and  look  at  them  long  and  long. 

They  do  not  sweat  and  whine  about  their  con- 
dition ; 

They  do  not  lie  awake  in  the  dark  and  weep 

for  their  sins ; 
They  do  not  make  me  sick  discussing  their 

duty  to  God  ; 
Not  one  is  dissatisfied  —  not  one  is  demented 

with  the  mania  of  owning  things  ; 
Not  one  kneels  to  another,  nor  to  his  kind 

that  lived  thousands  of  years  ago  ; 
Not  one  is  respectable  or  industrious  over  the 

whole  earth. 

Wise  men  have  long  been,  and  are  likely 
to  be,  content  to  learn  from  the  bee  and 
the  ant ;  but  neither  the  sage  of  the  past 
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nor  the  scientific  man  of  the  present  can 
have  anything  to  say  for  such  teaching 
as  this  of  Whitman's.  His  statements 
are  neither  accurate  nor  sagacious ;  they 
are  a  confused  echo,  extravagantly  ab- 
surd, of  teachings  which  he  has  not  un- 
derstood. Patiently  and  closely  observant 
of  the  animals,  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  follow- 
ers have  shown  that  they  are  much  more 
like  men  than  used  to  be  thought :  that 
they  have,  in  germ,  almost  all  human 
passions,  as  well  as  the  institutions  of 
marriage  and  property;  that  they  exhibit 
in  a  pronounced  form  the  human  failings 
of  jealousy,  hatred,  revenge,  and  cun- 
ning, and  some  faint  adumbration  of  the 
human  virtues  of  tenderness,  faithfulness, 
and  self-sacrifice.  But  it  is  a  wild  cari- 
cature of  Darwin's  teaching  to  panegyrize 
the  animals  for  those  qualities  in  which 
they  are  markedly  below  humanity;  and 
there  is  curious  infelicity  in  combining 
with  this  vague  panegyric  the  particular 
libel  of  charging  them  with  lack  of  indus- 
try, a  virtue  which,  on  pain  of  death, 
they  are  bound  to  exhibit.  "In  beetledom 
are  no  poor-laws,"  and  the  beast  that  will 
not  seek  its  livelihood  perishes  out  of 
hand.  "  Loafing  and  making  poems," 
which  Whitman  describes  as  his  favourite 
modes  of  existence,  are  privileges  or  per- 
versities peculiar  to  human  nature.  Nor 
would  Whitman  have  learned  from  Dar- 
win the  pitiful  extravagance  of  despising, 
or  affecting  to  despise,  human  qualities  for 
no  reason,  suggested  or  implied,  but  be- 
cause they  are  human.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  it  should  be  more  con- 
temptible for  men  to  build  temples  than 
for  crows  to  build  nests  ;  and  since  it  has 
been  in  all  ages  and  generations  a  habit 
with  mankind  to  discuss  their  duty  to  God, 
it  would  have  been  less  inhumanly  inso- 
lent in  Whitman  to  evince  some  respect 
for  the  practice  than  to  say  that  it  turns 
him  sick.  The  sneer  about  weeping  in 
the  dark  for  sins  might  have  been  ex- 
pressly directed  against  one  of  the  best- 
known  verses  of  Goethe,  a  man  not  given 
to  sentimental  brooding  or  self-question- 
ing, but  who  knew  that  tears  shed  at  mid- 
night on  solitary  beds  are  not  unpleasing 
to  "  the  heavenly  powers." 

Let  it  not  be  thought,  however,  that  be- 
cause Whitman  speaks  scornfully  of  duty 
to  God  and  of  sin,  he  never  praises  relig- 
ion. Self-contradiction  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest freaks  of  affectation,  and  Whit- 
man never  hesitates  to  contradict  himself. 
He  oscillates,  in  fact,  from  extreme  to  ex- 
treme, and  parades  now  this  extravagance, 
now  that,  consistent  only  in  avoidance  of 


the  golden  mean.  We  have  seen  that  it 
makes  him  sick  to  hear  men  discussing 
their  duty  to  God.  His  extravagance  in 
its  pious  tune  is  almost  equally  offensive. 

I  say  that  the  real  and  permanent  grandeur  of 
these  States  must  be  their  religion  ; 

Otherwise  there  is  no  real  and  permanent 
grandeur : 

(Nor  character,  nor  life  worthy  the  name, 
without  religion  ; 

Nor  land,  nor  man,  nor  woman,  without  re- 
ligion.) 

This  is  just  as  silly  as  to  praise  pigs  and 
foxes  for  not  worshipping  God.  Here  is 
another  illustration  of  Whitman's  habit  of 
exaggerating  truth  or  half-truth  into  false- 
hood. 

I  believe  a  leaf  of  grass  is  no  less  than  the 

journey-work  of  the  stars, 
And  the  pismire  is  equally  perfect,  and  a  grain 

of  sand,  and  the  egg  of  the  wren, 
And  the  tree-toad  is  a  chef-d'oeuvre  for  the 

highest, 

And  the  running  blackberry  would  adorn  the 

parlours  of  heaven, 
And  the  narrowest  hinge  in  my  hand  puts  to 

scorn  all  machinery, 
And  the  cow,  crunching  with  depress'd  head, 

surpasses  any  statue, 
And  a  mouse  is  miracle  enough  to  stagger 

sextillions  of  infidels. 

This  is  exceptionally  good  for  Whitman. 
Several  of  the  lines  have  a  picturesque 
felicity.  So  recently  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  they  might  have  passed  for 
true  science  and  sound  theology ;  but 
progress  in  understanding  the  constitution 
of  nature  has  within  the  specified  period 
been  unprecedentedly  rapid ;  truths 
which,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  were  but 
as  streaks  of  pale  crimson  on  the  horizon, 
have  flashed  into  general  recognition  ;  and 
the  natural  theology  which  revelled  in  talk 
like  this,  about  the  miracles  of  nature  and 
the  impotence  of  man,  is  irrevocably  su- 
perseded. Those  who  have  read  with  any 
carefulness  in  modern  science  know  that 
throughout  nature  there  is  no  perfection 
discoverable  by  man ;  everything  is  in 
perpetual  change,  perpetual  movement ; 
and  the  "  type  of  perfect,"  of  which  Plato 
dreamed  and  Tennyson  has  sung,  can  be 
found  neither  in  mouse  nor  in  mountain. 
It  has  been  recognized  that  man  invents, 
and  that  nature,  with  her  task  set  her  at 
every  point  by  mechanical  necessity,  does 
not  invent.  The  hinge  in  the  hand  does 
not  put  machinery  to  scorn ;  and  Helm- 
holtz,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  arro- 
gance from  any  scientific  man,  pronounces 
the  eye  an  instrument  "full  of  defects." 
The  line  about  the  mouse  convincing  sex- 
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tillions  of  infidels  is  a  mere  platitude  of 
the  kind  for  which  Paley  used  to  stand 
sponsor :  and  we  have  to  recollect  that  if 
the  sextillions  of  infidels,  when  convinced 
by  the  miraculous  mouse,  began  to  discuss 
their  duty  to  God,  they  would  immediately 
make  Mr.  Whitman  sick. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  last 
would  be  a  frame  of  mind  or  of  body 
much  more  customary  with  him  than  that 
in  which  he  points  out  the  unreasonable- 
ness of  infidels  in  declining  to  be  "  stag- 
gered "  by  mice.  Fierce  disdain  for  faith 
in  God,  except  as  a  phase  of  human  fan- 
cying, is  one  of  his  recurrent  moods,  and 
though  he  may  not  express  it  in  words, 
there  is  no  maxim  which  he  more  ener- 
getically enforces  than  this  —  "  Reverence 
nothing." 

Magnifying  and  applying  come  I, 
Outbidding  at  the  start  the  old  cautious  huck- 
sters ; 

Taking  myself  the  exact  dimensions  of  Je- 
hovah ; 

Lithographing  Kronos,  Zeus  his  son,  and  Her- 
cules his  grandson  ; 

Buying  diafts  of  Osiris,  Isis,  Belus,  Brahma, 
Buddha  ; 

In  my  portfolio  placing  Manito  loose,  Allah 

'  on  a  leaf,  the  crucifix  engraved, 
With  Odin  and  the  hideous  Mexitli,  and  every 

idol  and  image  ; 
Taking  them  all  for  what  they  are  worth  and 

not  a  cent  more. 

With  a  flourish  of  his  pen,  he  accounts 
for  and  effaces  all  gods. 

What  do  you  suppose  I  would  intimate  to  you 
in  a  hundred  ways,  but  that  man  or 
woman  is  as  good  as  God, 

And  that  there  is  no  God  any  more  divine 
than  yourself  ? 

It  is  possible  to  hold  with  candid  intel- 
ligence, and  to  teach  without  irreverence, 
the  doctrine  of  man's  divinity.  The  higher 
self  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  heroic  in 
man  of  Carlyle,  the  rightly  and  perfectly 
developed  humanity  of  Goethe,  may,  with- 
out much  practical  mischief,  be  an  object 
of  admiration  to  the  pitch  of  worship. 
But  theoretically  the  insanest,  and  practi- 
cally the  most  pernicious,  of  all  faiths  or 
no-faiths,  is  the  crude  self-worship,  the  de- 
ification of  the  profanum  valgus,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  admits  of  definition,  is  the 
creed  of  Whitman.  Until  I  examined 
his  book,  I  did  not  know  that  the  most 
venomously  malignant  of  all  political  and 
social  fallacies  —  that  "  one  man  is  as  good 
as  another "  —  had  been  deliberately 
taught  in  print.  "  The  messages  of  great 
poets,"  says  Whitman,  in  his  preface,  "  to 
each  man  and  woman  are,  Come  to  us  on 


equal  terms  —  only  then  can  you  under- 
stand us.  We  are  no  better  than  you; 
what  we  enclose  you  enclose,  what  we  en- 
joy you  may  enjoy.  Did  you  suppose 
there  could  be  only  one  Supreme  ?  We 
affirm  there  can  be  unnumbered  supremes, 
and  that  one  does  not  countervail  another, 
any  more  than  one  eyesight  countervails 
another;  and  that  men  can  be  good  or 
grand  only  of  the  consciousness  of  their 
supremacy  within  them."  Neither  in 
Goethe  nor  Carlyle  will  Whitman  find 
anything  but  detestation  for  the  sentiment 
of  these  words.  Those  men  might  teach 
hero-worship  ;  he  teaches  self-worship  and 
fool-worship.  Goethe  said  that  poets 
raised  men  to  the  gods,  and  brought  down 
the  gods  to  men ;  but  that  every  man  was 
himself  as  good  as  either  god  or  poet, 
Goethe  would  have  denied  with  keenest 
brilliancy  of  scorn.  Carlyle  bade  men 
reverence  the  hero,  discern  the  heroic  in 
man  as  constituting  his  true  majesty,  de- 
tect and  honour  it  under  all  disguises, 
refuse  to  accept  any  sham  heroism,  how- 
ever dignified,  in  its  place ;  but  so  dis- 
gusted was  he  to  find  that  his  unmasking 
of  sham  kings  and  nobles  was  being  mis- 
taken for  a  doctrine  of  anarchic  levelling 
and  the  kingship  of  blockheads  and 
scamps,  that,  in  too  violent  recoil,  he  has 
latterly  insisted  that  the  rule  of  one  des- 
pot is  better  than  that  of  multitudinous 
fools,  each  fool  proclaiming  his  own  "  su- 
premacy." It  is  because  of  their  subtle 
and  pervasive  flattery  of  the  mob  that 
Whitman's  writings  are  not  harmless  as 
they  are  worthless,  but  poisonously  im- 
moral and  pestilent. 

Whitman  is  an  intrepid  destroyer  of 
other  people's  thoughts,  but  he  sometimes 
speaks  a  language  wholly  his  own.  No 
other  human  being  would  have  said  this 
about  "  touch  :  "  — 

Blind,  loving,  wrestling  touch  !  sheath'd, 
hooded,  sharp-tooth'd  touch  ! 

Did  it  make  you  ache  so,  leaving  me  ? 

Parting,  track'd  by  arriving  —  perpetual  pay- 
ment of  perpetual  loan  ; 

Rich,  showering  rain,  and  recompense  richer 
afterward  : 

Sprouts  take  and  accumulate  —  stand  by  the 

curb  prolific  and  vital  : 
Landscapes,  projected,  masculine,  full-sized, 

and  golden. 

Thoughts  quite  his  own  being  rare  with 
him,  he  hugs  them  accordingly.  No  one, 
I  suppose,  will  dispute  his  paternity  of  the 
thought,  or  rather  the  conceit,  that  grass 
is  "  the  beautiful  uncut  hair  of  graves." 
In  my  opinion  it  is  a  far-fetched  and  stu- 
pid conceit,  but  it  might  have  passed 
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without  blame  in  half  aline,  if  the  reader's 
imagination  had  been  left  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Whitman  wire-draws  it  thus  :  — 

Tenderly  will  I  use  you,  curling  grass, 

It  may  be  you  transpire  from  the  breasts  of 

young  men  ; 
It  may  be  if  I  had  known  them  I  would  have 

loved  them  ; 
It  may  be  you  are  from  old  people,  and  from 

women,  and  from  offspring  taken  out  of 

their  mothers'  laps. 
This  grass  is  very  dark  to  be  from  the  white 

heads  of  old  mothers  ; 
Darker  than  the  colourless  beards  of  old  men  ; 
Dark  to  come  from  under  the  faint-red  roofs 

of  mouths. 

O,   I   perceive  after   all   so  many  uttering 

tongues ! 

And  I  perceive  they  do  not  come  from  the 
roofs  of  mouths  for  nothing. 

If  this  is  not  mawkish  there  is  no  pas- 
sage known  to  me  in  literature  deserving 
to  be  so  characterized. 

Whitman's  "poetry"  contains  a  vast 
deal  about  himself.  "  I  celebrate  myself," 
he  frankly  remarks.  He  professes  to  "in- 
augurate "  a  religion,  of  which  the  one 
duty,  the  sole  worship,  is  to  be  the  "  dear 
love  of  comrades,"  and  he  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  a  founder  of  a  new  church. 

No  dainty  dolce  affettuoso  I ; 

Bearded,  sunburnt,  gray-necked,  forbidding,  I 

have  arrived, 
To  be  wrestled  with  as  I  pass,  for  the  solid 

prizes  of  the  universe  ; 
For  such  I  afford  whoever  can  persevere  to 

win  them. 

The  two  last  lines  either  mean  nothing  at 
all,  or  announce  that  Whitman  is  a  god. 
Whichever  alternative  is  chosen,  the  man 
is  a  demonstrated  quack. 

Take  another  piece  of  self-portraiture. 

Sure  as  the  most  certain  sure,  plumb  in  the 
uprights,  well  entretied,  braced  in  the 
beams, 

Stout  as  a  horse,  affectionate,  haughty,  elec- 
trical, 

I  and  this  mystery,  here  we  stand. 

Are  these  the  words  of  a  sane  man  ?  Is 
there  common  sense  in  saying  that  you 
stand  plumb  in  the  uprights,  well  entretied, 
strong  as  a  horse,  electrical,  and  side  by 
side  with  a'mystery? 

If  there  is  anything  in  Whitman  decid- 
edly better  than  mere  extravagant  affecta- 
tion, anything  that  may  claim  the  dignity 
of  legitimate  mannerism,  it  is  a  certain 
feeling  for  magnitude,  an  amplitude  of 
mental  vision  and  descriptive  grasp. 
America  he  discerns  to  be  a  very  large 
place,  the  United  States  a  republic  of 


federated  nations,  the  Mississippi  an  im- 
mense river;  and  he  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  a  specially  redundant  and 
sonorous  style  is  appropriate  to  these  con- 
ditions. This  feeling  for  magnitude  might 
be  of  value  if  associated  with  consummate 
power,  if  dominated  by  a  fine  sense  of 
proportion,  grace,  and  order.  But  an  itch 
of  hugeness  has  much  more  frequently 
aped  than  evidenced  the  strength  of  gen- 
ius. Every  one  familiar  with  the  history 
of  art  is  aware  that  a  multitude  of  bad 
painters  have  betrayed  thoir  badness  by 
spasmodic  aspiration  after  bigness,  va- 
pouring about  their  capacity  to  rive!  An- 
gelo  and  Tintoret,  if  they  had  only  walls 
large  enough  to  display  their  conceptions. 
When  they  were  permitted  to  work  on 
their  chosen  scale,  they  did  nothing  but 
smear  acres  of  canvas.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  the  memory  of  Barry  or  Haydon 
to  compare  them  with  Walt  Whitman  ; 
but  the  long  lists  of  names,  the  auctioneer 
catalogues,  the  accumulation  of  words  out 
of  all  proportion  to  ideas,  which  make  up 
the  body  of  Whitman's  poems,  recall  their 
vain  attempt  to  prove  themselves  great 
painters  by  using  very  large  brushes  and 
filling  very  large  frames.  Whitman,  how- 
ever, must  speak  for  himself.  Here  is 
part  of  a  bird's-eye  view  with  which  he 
favours  us  of  sailors  and  their  doings 
throughout  the  world  :  — 

I  behold  the  mariners  of  the  world  ; 

Some  are  in  storms  — some  in  the  night,  with 
the  watch  on  the  look-out ; 

Some  drifting  helplessly — some  with  conta- 
gious diseases. 

I  behold  the  sail  and  steamships  of  the  world, 
some  in  clusters  in  port,  some  on  their 
voyages ; 

Some  double  the  Cape  of  Storms  —  some 
Cape  Verde,  others  Cape  Guardafui, 
Bon,  or  Bajadore ; 

Others  Dondra  Head  — others  pass  the  Straits 
of  Sunda — others  Cape  Lopatka  — 
others  Behring's  Straits  ; 

Others  Cape  Horn  —  others  sail  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  or  along  Cuba,  or  Hayti  — 
others  Hudson's  Bay,  or  Baffin's  Bay  ; 

Others  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover  —  others  en- 
ter the  Wash  —  others  the  Frith  of 
Solway  —  others  round  Cape  Clear  — 
others  the  Land's  End  ; 

Others  traverse  the  Zuyder  Zee,  or  the  Scheldt ; 

Others  add  to  the  exits  and  entrances  at  Sandy 
Hook  ; 

Others  to  the  comers  and  goers  at  Gibraltar, 

or  the  Dardanelles ; 
Others  sternly  push  their  way  through  the 

northern  winter-packs ; 
Others  descend  or  ascend  the  Obi  or  the  Lena  ; 
Others  the  Niger,  or  the  Congo — others  the 

Indus,  the  Burampooter,  and  Cambodia; 
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Others  wait  at  the  wharves  of  Manhattan, 
steam'd  up,  ready  to  start ; 

Wait,  swift  and  swarthy,  in  the  ports  of  Aus- 
tralia ; 

Wait  at  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Mar- 
seilles, Lisbon,  Naples, 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  Bordeaux,  the  Hague,  Co- 
penhagen ; 

Wait  at  Valparaiso,  Rio  Janeiro,  Panama ; 

Wait  at  their  moorings  at  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, 

Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  San 
Francisco. 

In  a^es  when  the  science  of  geography 
was  in  its  earliest  dawn  —  when  not  one 
man  in  ten  thousand  had  heard  of  towns 
or  rivers  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his  own 
province  —  a  catalogue  of  names  and 
countries  might  be  what  only  a  pre-emi- 
nently well-informed  poet  could  give,  and 
what  every  intelligent  listener  would  ap- 
preciate and  admire.  Many  interests, 
besides  those  of  geographical  curiosity, 
interests  of  a  patriotic  and  clannish  na- 
ture, enhanced  the  eager  fascination  with 
which  the  old  Greeks  heard  the  names  of 
the  nations  that  sent  ships  to  Troy,  or  of 
the  ports  at  which  Jason  or  Ulysses 
touched.  But  any  boy  or  girl  of  twelve, 
who  can  spell  names  of  places  on  a  map 
and  write  them  down  on  a  page,  could  fill 
a  volume  with  such  descriptive  lines  as 
these  of  Whitman's.  Observe,  there  is 
no  concatenation,  no  ordered  sequence, 
no  quickening  or  illuminating  thought,  in 
the  list.  The  conception  of  a  coherent 
and  reasoned  account  of  the  water-ways 
of  the  world,  on  the  principle  either  of 
their  historical  development  or  their  com- 
mercial or  political  importance,  is  beyond 
him.  Nothing  could  be  more  void  of 
significance  than  his  throwing  together 
the  Wash  and  Frith  of  Solway  instead  of 
the  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Mersey,  or 
the  Clyde,  by  way  of  indicating  the  marine 
activity  of  Britain.  There  is  no  cause 
why-  Bristol  and  London  should  not  be 
named  as  well  as  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
The  thing,  in  fact,  could  not  be  done  more 
brainlessly.  A  poor  piece  of  mannerism 
at  best,  it  is  here  wretchedly  worked,  and 
though  Whitman  sometimes  executes  it 
with  less  dulness,  this  is  a  fair  average 
sample  of  his  success.  When  we  consider 
that  nine-tenths  of  Whitman's  poetry  con- 
sists of  these  catalogues  —  that  they,  in 
fact,  constitute,  in  respect  both  of  manner 
and  of  matter,  one  of  the  differentiating 
elements  in  his  work  —  it  will  be  seen  that 
no  small  importance  attaches  to  the  fa- 
cility of  the  artifice.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  childishly  easy  of  all  artifices.  Think 
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of  the  materials  afforded  for  such  com- 
pilation in  these  days.  Every  town  con- 
tains a  library  in  which  there  are  diction- 
aries of  classical  antiquity,  translations 
from  foreign  languages,  travellers'  volumes 
on  every  country  under  the  sun.  Every 
daily  newspaper  contains  correspondence 
filled  with  the  most  picturesque  and  ex- 
citing details  the  correspondent  can  rake 
together.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
Whitman's  lists  that  you  could  not  match 
after  a  few  hours'  turning  over  of  the 
leaves  of  Lempriere,  Livingstone,  Du 
Chaillu,  Figuier,  or  a  few  volumes  of  any 
one  of  fifty  encyclopaedias.  The  world 
could,  on  these  terms,  be  filled  with  poet- 
ry, if  it  were  not  an  absurdity  to  apply  the 
name  to  rant  and  rubbish.  Having  got  at 
his  secret,  you  soon  learn  to  take  stock  of 
the  American  bard.  Almost  anything  will 
do  to  start  him  off  in  his  jingle,  as  all 
roads  will  suit  if  you  don't  want  to  go  any- 
where in  particular,  but  merely  to  raise  a 
dust.  Take,  for  example,  the  glorious 
burst  of  noise  which  breaks  from  the  min- 
strel when  he  mentions  the  broad-axe. 

The  axe  leaps  ! 

The  solid  forest  gives  fluid  utterances  ; 
They  tumble  forth,  they  rise  and  form, 
Hut,  tent,  landing,  survey, 
Fiail,  plough,  pick,  crowbar,  spade, 
Shingle,  rail,  prop,  wainscot,  jamb,  lath,  panel, 
gable, 

Citadel,  ceiling,  saloon,  academy,  organ,  ex- 
hibition, house,  library, 

Cornice,  trellis,  pilaster,  balcony,  window, 
shutter,  turret,  porch, 

Hoe,  rake,  pitch-fork,  pencil,  wagon,  staff, 
saw,  jack-plane,  mallet,  wedge,  rounce, 

Chair,  tub,  hoop,  table,  wicket,  vane,  sash, 
floor, 

Work-box,  chest,  string'd  instrument,  boat, 
frame,  and  what  not. 

What  not,  indeed  ?  There  is  no  assign- 
able reason  why  everything  else  that  ever 
was  made  of  wood  might  not  be  added. 
But  why,  it  is  relevant  to  ask,  give  these  ? 
Ought  expression  to  have  no  relation  to 
sense  ?  Ought  words  to  have  no  propor- 
tion to  ideas?  Is  there  any  definition  of 
linguistic  silliness,  of  verbiage,  of  hope- 
lessly bad  writing,  more  just  than  that 
which  turns  upon  extension  of  sound  with- 
out corresponding  extension  of  meaning  ? 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  W.  Rossetti  pub- 
lishes in  England  with  eulogistic  preface  ! 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  we  are 
commanded  to  receive  as  the  rhythmic 
utterance  of  Western  democracy,  the  voice 
of  America  !  It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  that, 
if  people  like  such  poetry,  they  may  have 
plenty  of  it.    Every  auctioneer's  clerk  will 
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be  a  poet  of  the  new  era.  Suppose  the 
subject  to  be  "  Occupations  "  —  a  poetical 
subject  enough.  Who  does  not  see  how 
the  bard  of  democracy  would  begin  setting 
it  to  music  ?    Here  goes  :  — 

Oil-works,  silk-works,  white-lead  works,  the 
sugar-house,  steam-saws,  the  grist-mills, 
and  factories  ; 

Stone-cutting,  shapely  trimmings  for  facades 
or  window  or  door-lintels,  the  mallet, 
the  tooth-chisel,  the  jib  to  protect  the 
thumb. 

Is  this  not  up  to  Whitman's  mark  ?  Is 
it  not  the  genuine  gurgle  of  the  demo- 
cratic Castalia  ?    Listen  :  — 

Leather-dressing,  coach-making,  boiler-mak- 
ing, rope-twisting, 

Distilling,  sign-painting,  lime-burning,  cotton- 
picking, 

Electro-plating,  electrotyping,  stereotyping. 

The  enlightened  reader  doubtless  asks  for 
more  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  oblige  him  :  — 

The  pens  of  live  pork,  the  killing-hammer,  the 
hog-hook, 

The  scalder's  tub,  gutting,  the  cutter's  cleaver, 
the  packer's  maul, 

And  the  plenteous  winter-work  of  pork-pack- 
ing. 

Am  I  outrageously  caricaturing  the  fa- 
vourite of  Dr.  Dowden,  Mr.  Rossetti,  and 
Mr.  Buchanan?  Every  line,  or  rather 
every  amorphous  agglomeration  of  broken 
clauses,  is  Whitman's  own.  Page  after 
page  of  the  like  will  be  found  flung  to- 
gether in  what  he  calls  a  "  Carol  of  Occu- 
pations." Mr.  Rossetti  expresses  majes- 
tical  pity  for  us  if  we  have  no  ear  for 
such  music.  Time  was  when  Englishmen 
knew  quackery  when  they  saw  it. 

It  must  be  evident  that,  on  the  terms 
and  by  the  methods  of  which  we  are  now 
able  to  form  some  idea,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  multiplying  the  number,  or 
expanding  the  dimensions,  of  Whitman's 
works.  They  are  the  most  flagrant  and 
offensive  example  ever  met  with  by  me  of 
big  badness  trying  to  palm  itself  off  as 
great  excellence.  Quantity  of  production 
is  without  question  one  index  of  power ; 
and  it  is  true  not  only  that  the  poet  who 
produces  a  hundred  immortal  poems  is 
greater  than  the  poet  who  produces  one, 
but  that  the  hand  of  the  great  artist  has  a 
sweep  and  freedom,  corresponding  to  the 
largeness  of  scale  on  which  he  likes  to 
work.  No  artist  whose  characteristic  pic- 
tures cannot  be  appreciated  without  a  lens 
—  though  he  paint,  fold  for  fold,  on  the 
limbs  of  Titania,  the  woven  air  of  Cash- 
mere —  is  a  great  artist.  But  it  is  equally 
true,  and  it  is  much  more  apt  to  be  for- 


gotten, that,  throughout  nature  as  known 
to  man,  the  transition  from  inorganic  to 
organic,  and  from  ruder  forms  to  finer 
forms,  is  from  largeness  to  smallness.  A 
bird  is  a  more  exquisite  piece  of  nature's 
workmanship  than  a  megalosaurus.  And 
if  amount  of  work  is  one  measure  of  great- 
ness, there  is  perhaps  no  test  of  the  qual- 
ity of  genius  so  sure  as  capacity  to  excel 
within  narrow  limits.  A  weak  artist  may 
mask  his  weakness  by  showing  us  enor- 
mous limbs  a-sprawl  on  ceilings,  but  only 
a  consummate  artist  will  conceive  and  ex- 
ecute a  faultless  vignette.  You  might 
suspect  sham  work,  random  smudging  and 
brush-flinging,  in  Turner's  great  storms, 
or  billowy  plains,  or  crowding  hills,  or 
scarlet  and  golden  sunsets  ;  but  you  learn 
to  trust  them  when  the  same  hand  traces 
for  you  the  shadows,  and  touches  for  you 
the  rosebuds,  in  that  garden  arbour  which 
forms  one  of  the  minor  illustrations  to 
Rogers's  poems,  or  when  it  works  into  a 
few  square  inches,  with  tiny  flower-pots 
in  fairy-like  rows,  and  gem-like  burnish- 
ing of  flower-petals,  a  perfect  picture  of 
the  conservatory  at  Farnley.  All  art 
which  is  great  in  quality  as  well  as  in 
quantity  presupposes  such  work  as  we 
have  in  Turner's  drawing  of  Farnley  con- 
servatory. Turner  could  not  have  given 
the  misty  curve  of  his  horizons,  the  per- 
spective of  his  rivers  winding  in  the  dis- 
tance, unless  he  had  gone  through  such 
work  as  is  attested  in  the  minute  drawing  ; 
and  if  you  take  any  ten  pages  in  Carlyle's 
greatest  books,  in  his  "  French  Revolu- 
tion," or  his  "  Cromwell,"  and  examine 
them  by  reference  to  the  sources,  you 
will  find  that,  broad  and  bold  as  is  his 
touch,  magnificently  free  as  is  his  sweep 
of  hand,  he  has  been  as  strenuously  care- 
ful in  the  preliminary  mastery  of  details 
as  was  Turner  in  conning  the  grammar 
of  his  art.  Magnitude  without  worth, 
breadth  of  scale  without  fineness  of  exe- 
cution, is  the  refuge  of  aspiring  and.  im- 
modest incompetence  both  in  painting 
and  in  literature. 

But  we  must  devote  more  particular  at- 
tention to  what  Whitman's  admirers  have 
to  say  in  his  favour.  We  are  met  at  the 
outset  by  the  circumstance  that  they  make 
admissions  of  a  disparaging  nature,  such 
as  no  critical  advocates  ever  made  on  be- 
half of  their  client.  They  enable  me,  to 
my  extreme  satisfaction,  to  refer  judge 
and  jury  to  them  on  certain  points  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  impossible  for 
me  to  make  an  English  audience  under- 
stand. Quotation  of  much  that  is  most 
characteristic  in  Whitman's  writings  is  out 
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of  the  question,  and  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  making  description  do  the  work  of 
sample.  "  If  there  be  any  class  of  sub- 
jects," says  Professor  Dowden,  "  which  it 
is  more  truly  natural,  more  truly  human  not 
to  speak  of,'than  to  speak  of  (such  speech 
producing  self-consciousness,  whereas  part 
of  our  nature,  it  may  be  maintained,  is 
healthy  only  while  it  lives  and  moves  in 
holy  blindness  and  unconsciousness  of 
self),  if  there  be  any  sphere  of  silence, 
then  Whitman  has  been  guilty  of  invading 
that  sphere  of  silence."  This  is  a  fe- 
licitiously  correct  account  of  what  Whit- 
man has  done  ;  and  most  readers  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  grave  of- 
fence, an  abominable  blunder.  The  man 
who  does  not  know  what  to  speak  of,  and 
what  not  to  speak  of,  is  unfit  for  society ; 
and  if  he  puts  into  his  books  what  even 
he  would  not  dare  to  say  in  society,  his 
books  cannot  be  fit  for  circulation.  As 
Dr.  Dowden  has  defined  for  us  the  nature, 
he  will  also  kindly  tell  us  the  extent,  of 
Whitman's  offence  against  civilized  man- 
ners. "Whitman,"  says  Dr.  Dowden, 
"  in  a  few  passages  falls  below  humanity 
—  falls  even  below  the  modesty  of  brutes." 
This  is  strictly  true  ;  and  would,  I  sub- 
mit, be  enough  to  sink  a  ship-load  of 
poems  with  ten  times  the  merits  of  Whit- 
man's ;  and  although  I  shall  not  say  that 
he  often  falls  below  the  modesty  of  brutes, 
I  do  say  that,  not  in  a  few  but  in  many 
passages,  he  is  senselessly  foul.  But  "it 
ought  not,"  pleads  Professor  Dowden, 
"  to  be  forgotten  that  no  one  asserts  more 
strenuously  than  does  Whitman  the  beau- 
ty, not  indeed  of  asceticism,  but  of  holi- 
ness and  healthiness,  and  the  shameful 
ugliness  of  unclean  thought,  desire,  and 
deed."  If  such  were  his  theory,  the  less 
pardonable  would  be  his  practice  ;  but  the 
truth  —  to  which  the  critic's  generosity 
seems  to  blind  him  —  is  that  Whitman  has 
no  fixed  theory  or  settled  practice  in  this 
or  in  any  other  case,  but  confounds  good 
and  bad,  delightful  and  disgusting,  decent 
and  indecent,  in  his  chaotic  extravaganza. 
He  may  be  foul  on  one  page  and  condemn 
himself  for  being  so  on  another,  just  as 
he  may  say  on  one  page  that  there  can  be 
no  man  or  woman  without  religion,  and 
on  another  that  it  makes  him  sick  to  hear 
people  discussing  their  duty  to  God.  Mr. 
Rossetti  puts  in  the  plea  that  eminent 
writers  of  all  ages  have  sinned  in  this 
matter  as  well  as  Whitman.  He  cites  no 
passages,  names  no  authors,  and  I  con- 
tent myself  with  affirming  generally  that 
his  plea  cannot  be  sustained.  There  is 
no  author  of  reoutation  of  whom  Dr.  Dow- 


den could  say  that  he  sinks  in  immodesty 
below  the  brutes.  And  there  is  no  author 
whatever  who,  like  Whitman,  is  indecent 
from  mere  extravagance  and  affectation. 
They  all  give  us  something  to  redeem 
what,  nevertheless,  are  blots  on  their  work. 
Chaucer  is  gross,  but  he  has  humour; 
Fielding,  but  he  has  wit;  Whitman  has 
no  fun  in  him.  Homer  is  never  gross  :  he 
has  a  vehement  sympathy  with  all  natural 
joys,  and  there  is  no  monastic  coldness  in 
his  description  of  the  embraces  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno,  or  of  the  ivory  bed  of  Ulysses  ; 
but  he  is  the  gentleman  always,  less  than 
the  gentleman  never;  and  his  heroes, 
though  they  may  kill  mutton,  never  in- 
fringe that  first  law  of  good  manners 
which  we  have  heard  Dr.  Dowden  define. 
Had  Whitman  ventured  upon  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  his  grossness  in  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks,  he  would  have  been  cud- 
gelled more  cordially  than  Thersites. 

On  the  intellectual  side,  Whitman's 
critics  make  admissions  which  are  almost 
as  strange  as  that  which  certifies  his  oc- 
casional descent,  in  moral  respects,  below 
the  level  of  the  brutes.  Dr.  Dowden 
speaks  of  "  the  recurring  tendency  of  his 
poems  to  become  catalogues  of  persons 
and  things."  It  is  curious,  by  the  way, 
that  our  bard's  panegyrists  cannot  speak 
of  him  without  using  language  that  sounds 
like  irony.  "  Selection,"  says  Professor 
Dowden,  "  seems  forbidden  to  him  ;  if  he 
names  one  race  of  mankind,  the  names  of 
all  the  other  races  press  into  his  page  ;  if 
he  mentions  one  trade  or  occupation,  all 
other  trades  or  occupations  follow."  Ex- 
actly ;  but  it  used  to  be  understood  that 
the  poet  was  bound  not  only  to  apply  the 
process  of  selection,  but  of  selection  so 
searching  and  so  keen  that,  like  dross  and 
slag  from  metal  placed  in  a  furnace  heated 
sevenfold,  every  imperfection  was  purged 
away  by  it,  and  only  the  fine  stream  of 
liquid  gold  flowed  out.  "Writing  down 
the  headings  of  a  trades-directory,  "  says 
Dr.  Dowden  again,  "is  not  poetry."  No. 
"  But  this,"  he  adds,  "  is  what  Whitman 
never  does."  I  respectfully  insist  that  it 
is  a  literal  description  of  what  Whitman, 
on  Dr.  Dowden's  own  showing,  frequently 
does;  but  Professor  Dowden  must  admit, 
at  least,  that  there  are  no  other  composi- 
tions passing  current  as  poetry  of  which 
he  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  the  remark.  He  states  that  "the 
logical  faculty  is  almost  an  offence  to 
Whitman,"  and  owns  to  suspecting  that 
his  matter  belongs  at  times  rather  to  chaos 
than  to  cosmos,  and  that  his  form  corre- 
sponds to  his  matter.   "But  of  all  the  con- 
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cessions  made  by  Whitman's  eulogists, 
one  tendered  by  Mr.  Rossetti  pleases  me 
most.  "  Each  of  Whitman's  poems  is,"  he 
says,  "  a  menstruum  saturated  with  form 
in  solution."  To  this  I  explicitly  sub- 
scribe ;  when  the  solution  crystallizes,  it 
will  be  time  to  inquire  whether  the  crys- 
tals are  poetry.  A  marble  statue  in  a 
state  of  solution  is  mud. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  gentlemen  who 
propose  to  assign  Whitman's  writings  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  literature  of  the 
world  admit  that  logic  is  an  offence  to 
him,  that  his  matter  is  occasionally  cha- 
otic, that  the  form  of  his  poems  is  "  form 
in  solution,"  and  that  his  immodesty 
passes  the  immodesty  of  brutes.  Having 
reached  this  point,  might  we  not  expect  to 
be  told  that  the  right  thing  to  do  with  his 
productions  is  to  cast  them  away,  accept- 
ing, with  philosophical  resignation,  the 
implied  suggestion  as  to  their  treatment 
made  by  the  poet  himself,  in  the  most 
reasonable  of  all  his  prophecies  ?  — 

I  bequeath  myself  to  the  dirt.  .  .  . 
If  you  want  me  again,  look  for  me  under  your 
1  boot-soles. 

But  Whitman's  admirers,  of  course,  re- 
fuse to  take  the  hint,  and  we  are  bound  to 
give  them  audience  when  they  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  unparalleled  concessions 
they  have  made  as  to  his  defects  are  more 
than  balanced  by  his  merits.  The  main 
ground  on  which  they  commend  Whitman 
is,  that  he  has  at  last  founded  a  distinct- 
ively American  school  of  poetry.  The 
new  world,  argues  Dr.  Dowden,  may  be 
expected  to  give  birth  to  "literary  and 
artistic  forms  corresponding  to  itself  in 
strange  novelty,"  to  "  a  fauna  and  flora 
other  than  the  European,"  requiring  a 
new  nomenclature,  like  other  American 
things  —  "  hickory,"  for  example,  and 
"  mocking-bird."  American  democracy 
being  a  great,  new,  unexampled  thing,  with 
faults  enough,  but  yet  deserving  recogni- 
tion and  respect,  the  poet  of  American 
democracy  may,  in  like  manner,  though 
his  works  are  surprising  and  questionable, 
deserve  applause.  Whitman  himself  set 
out,  as  was  mentioned,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  write  differently  from  his  contem- 
poraries and  predecessors.  The  Ameri- 
can poetry  which  he  found  existing  was, 
he  intimated,  "either  the  poetry  of  an  ele- 
gantly weak  sentimentaiism —  at  bottom 
nothing  but  maudlin  puerilities,  or  more 
or  less  musical  verbiage,  arising  out  of  a 
life  of  depression  and  enervation  as  their 
result  — or  else  that  class  of  poetry,  plays, 
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etc.,  of  which  the  foundation  is  feudalism, 
with  its  ideas  of  lords  and  ladies,  its 
imported  standard  of  gentility,  and  the 
manners  of  European  high-life-below-stairs 
in  every  line  and  verse."  "  I  am  the 
poet  of  America,"  virtually  says  the  mod- 
est Whitman  ;  and  our  English  critics 
bow  assent. 

When  we  reflect  that,  among  the  Ameri- 
can poets  thus  slightingly  waived  aside, 
were,  to  mention  no  others,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell,  and  Edgar  Poe, 
the  justice  of  the  remark  that  Whitman 
shows  effrontery  will  be  apparent.  But 
his  feeling  as  affected  by  the  abundance, 
apart  from  all  question  as  to  the  excel- 
lence, of  existing  poetry,  when  he  first 
thought  of  becoming  himself  a  poet,  was 
not  unreasonable.  It  arose  from  a  more 
or  less  vague  but  substantially  just  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  literature  is  old, 
that  the  libraries  of  the  world  are  well 
stocked,  that  subjects,  motives,  images, 
incidents,  plots,  which  were  novel  some 
thousands  of  years  ago,  have  become 
stale.  The  first  broad  aspects,  the  salient 
facts  and  features,  of  that  nature  which 
man  seeks  to  present  again — represent 
—  in  his  art,  have  long  since  been  seized. 
The  interest  of  dart-throwing  and  of  heroic 
skull-cleaving  was  pretty  well  exhausted 
by  Homer.  Goethe  says  that  if  Shake- 
speare had  written  in  German,  he  (Goethe) 
would,  at  the  outset  of  his  literary  career, 
have  been  oppressed  with  something  like 
despair;  and  the  years  which  have  passed 
since  Goethe  experienced  this  feeling, 
with  their  Scott  poetry,  their  Byron  poetry, 
their  Wordsworth,  Coleridge ,  Shelley, 
Campbell,  Tennyson  poetry,  not  to  men- 
tion half  a  dozen  American  poets  whose 
names  are  known  throughout  Europe, 
have  incalculably  enhanced  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  that  face  one  who,  using  the 
English  language,  aspires  to  the  fame  of  a 
poet.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
temptation  to  false  originality,  to  one  or 
other  form  of  affectation,  is  almost  irre- 
sistible. I  am  deliberately  of  opinion  that 
no  young  poet  or  painter,  —  for  what  has 
been  said  applies,  mutatis  mutandis,  to 
pictorial  as  well  as  to  literary  art,  —  be 
his  powers  what  they  may,  wholly  escapes 
its  influence.  It  causes  men  of  undoubted 
genius  to  say  things  with  a  queerness,  a 
quaintness,  which  I,  at  least,  cannot  con- 
ceive to  be  natural  to  them.  Mr.  Morris, 
for  example,  thus  describes  an  occur- 
rence which,  though  interesting  and  de- 
lightful, has  for  many  ages  been  a  poetical 
commonplace  :  — 
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In  that  garden  fair 
Came  Lancelot  walking  ;  this  is  true,  the  kiss 
Wherewith  we  kissed  in  meeting  that  spring 
day, 

I  scarce  dare  talk  of  the  remembered  bliss, 
When  both  our  mouths  went  wandering  in 
one  way  ; 

And,  aching  sorely,  met  among  the  leaves, 
Our  hands  being  left  behind  strained  far 
away. 

To  say  that  Lancelot  and  Guinevere 
kissed  each  other  would  certainly  have 
been  ordinary,  and  Mr.  Morris's  way  of 
.stating  the  fact  is  original ;  but  since  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  kiss  could  have  been 
performed  as  he  describes  it  —  for  al- 
though the  lovers  might  have  restrained 
their  natural  impulse  to  embrace  as  well 
as  kiss,  and  might  have  kept  their  hands 
before  them  or  at  their  sides,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  have  poked  their 
hands  out  behind  them  while  craning  their 
necks  forward  to  bring  their  lips  together 
—  we  must  conclude  that  Mr.  Morris  con- 
sidered it  a  less  evil  to  be  fantastic  than 
to  be  commonplace.  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti 
has  written  several  poems  which  seem  to 
me  imperishably  great ;  but  he  also  has 
suffered  from  the  tyrannical  necessity  of 
being  original,  after  nature  has  been  laid 
under  contribution  by  poets  for  thousands 
of  years.  It  would  have  been  as  common- 
place for  Mr.  Rossetti  to  say  that  he  sat 
musing  on  the  grass,  as  for  Mr.  Morris  to 
say  that  Lancelot  took  Guinevere  into  his 
arms  and  kissed  her.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Rossetti  writes  thus  :  — ■ 

The  wind  flapped  loose,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  dead  from  tree  and  hill  : 
I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind's  will, — 
I  sat  now,  for  the  wind  was  still. 

Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was,  — 
My  lips,  drawn  in,  said  not,  Alas  ! 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass, 
My  naked  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

Original,  no  doubt,  but  is  it  not  some- 
what odd  ?  The  posture  described  is  gro- 
tesque, and  in  a  room,  when  attempted  by 
persons  making  no  claim  to  the  character 
of  poet,  cannot  be  achieved  ;  but  even  on 
a  peculiarly  formed  bank  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  uncomfortable.  The  feat  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Rossetti  might  be  recom- 
mended to  professors  of  gymnastics,  and, 
perhaps,  if  one  sat  with  his  head  between 
his  knees  and  his  hair  in  the  grass  for  an 
hour,  the  acoustic  nerve  would  become  so 
sensitive  through  torture  that  he  could 
"  hear  the  day  pass  ;  "  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  believe  that  the  lines  would  have  been 
as  they  are,  if  Mr.  Rossetti  had  felt  it  ad- 


missible to  say  so  commonplace  a  thing  as 
that  he  sat  on  a  green  bank  and  meditated. 
From  the  works  of  Mr.  Browning,  and 
even  from  those  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  illus- 
tration might  be  derived  of  the  shudder- 
ing horror  with  which  modern  poets  avoid 
commonplace  ;  and  the  oddities  and  eccen- 
tricities of  painters  during  the  present  cen- 
tury have  been  equally  conspicuous.  I 
recollect  seeing  a  picture  of  St.  George 
and  the  dragon,  by  an  artist  admired  by 
many  eloquent  young  ladies. 'in  which  the 
dragon  looked  like  a  large  green  lizard, 
and  St.  George  like  a  medical  gentleman 
administering  to  it,  by  means  of  a  long 
glass  bottle  which  he  poked  into  its  mouth, 
a  dose  of  castor-oil.  I  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  piece  had  a  profound 
spiritual  significance,  but  I  had  not  soul 
enough  to  comprehend  it. 

If  the  necessity  of  being  original  lies 
hard  upon  poets  in  these  days,  is  it  not  all 
the  more,  on  that  account,  the  duty  of 
critics  to  press  upon  them  the  equally 
inexorable  necessity  of  resisting  the  fas- 
cinations of  false  and  affected  originality? 
Novelty  is  essential  to  art ;  every  gen- 
uine art-product,  in  sculpture,  in  painting, 
in  poetry,  is  unique  :  but  it  is  intensely 
untrue  that  everything  that  is  novel  and 
unparalleled  is  art ;  and  so  easy  is  it  to 
ape  or  to  travesty  right  newness,  that 
Whitman's  conscious  and  trumpeted  pur- 
pose to  produce  something  original  ought 
to  have  been,  in  the  eyes  of  critics  so 
acute  as  Dr.  Dowden  and  so  accomplished 
as  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  a  presumption  that 
the  originality  forthcoming  would  be  spu- 
rious. Every  art-product  is  new,  but 
every  art-product  is  also  old  ;  and  the 
operation  of  producing  a  true  poem  or 
picture  —  an  operation  too  subtle  to  be 
described  in  words  or  executed  by  rule  — 
consists  essentially  in  combining  newness, 
of  form  and  colour  and  musical  harmony 
with  oldness  of  principle  and  law.  An 
illustration  of  this  union,  applicable,  to  my 
thinking,  with  scientific  accuracy  to  the, 
case  in  hand,  is  afforded  by  nature  every 
spring.  When  the  brown  hillside  breaks, 
as  Goethe  finely  says,  into  a  wave  of 
green,  every  hollow  of  blue  shade,  every, 
curve  of  tuft,  and  plume,  and  tendril,  every 
broken  sun-gleam  on  spray  of  young 
leaves,  is  new.  No  spring  is  a  represen- 
tation of  any  former  spring.  And  yet  the 
laws  of  chemistry  and  of  vegetable  life  are 
unchanging.  The  novelty  that  the  poet 
must  give  us  is  the  novelty  of  spring  ; 
and  the  transcendant  but  inevitable  diffi- 
culty of  poetical  originality  lies  in  this, 
that  the  limits  of  variation  within  which 
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he  is  permitted  to  work  are  narrow.  His 
poetry  must  be  as  different  from  that  of 
any  other  poet  as  one  spring  is  different 
from  another ;  but  it  must  not  be  77iore  so. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  laid  down 
by  that  ancient  nation  which  was  inspired 
to  write  the  bible  of  art,  that  all  gigan- 
tesque,  eccentric,  distorted,  extravagant 
art  is  barbarous.  By  working  in  the  spirit 
of  the  lesson  taught  it  once  and  forever 
by  Greece,  Europe  has  gone  beyond 
Greece  ;  but  as  far  as  Europe,  in  Shake- 
speare, has  transcended  Greece,  so  far 
will  America  fall  behind  and  below  not 
Europe  only,  but  Egypt,  Babylon,  and 
Assyria,  if  she  cast  the  lesson  of  Greece 
to  the  winds  and  consent  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  democracy  with  lawless  extrav- 
agance. It  would,  I  belive,  be  unfair  to 
the  Americans  to  speak  of  them  as 
pledged  to  admiration  of  Whitman.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  give  every  one  a  hearing, 
and  in  this  they  are  bravely  right;  but 
they  have  a  way,  also,  of  getting,  sooner 
or  later,  at  the  true  value  of  a  man,  and  I 
rather  think  they  have  found  Whitman 
out.  I  have  produced  abundant  evidence 
to  prove  that  he  exceeds  all  the  bounds 
fixed  to  sound  poetical  originality,  and  is 
merely  grotesque,  and  surprising. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that,  whenever 
Whitman  is,  comparatively  speaking,  ra- 
tional and  felicitous,  his  writing  becomes 
proportionally  like  that  of  other  people. 
Of  really  good  poetical  work  there  is,  in- 
deed, in  those  of  his  poems  known  to  me 
—  and  I  have  read,  with  desperate  reso- 
lution, a  great  deal  both  of  his  prose  and 
his  verse,  including  productions  which  his 
eulogists  specifically  extol  —  very  little. 
Even  his  best  passages  have  this  charac- 
teristic of  inferior  writing,  that  they  deal 
with  sensational  subjects  and  fierce  ex- 
citements. His  lack  of  delicate  and  deep 
sensibility  is  proved  by  his  producing  hor- 
ror when  he  aims  at  pathos.  The  true 
masters  of  pathos  obtain  their  greatest 
effects  by  means  that  seem  slight.  A 
Shakespeare,  a  Goethe,  will  make  all  gen- 
erations mourn  over  the  sorrows  of  an 
Italian  girl,  of  a  German  grisette  ;  a  daisy, 
.a  mouse,  a  wounded  hare,  evoke  touches 
of  immortal  pathos  from  Burns.  Whit- 
man must  have  his  scores  massacred,  his 
butcherly  apparatus  of  blood  and  man- 
gled flesh,  his  extremity  of  peril  in  storm, 
his  melodramatic  exaggeration  of  courage 
in  battle.  But  it  is  in  the  few  sketches  of 
such  scenes,  occurring  in  the  poem  called 
"  Walt  Whitman,"  that  he  is  most  success- 
ful ;  and  then  his  affectations  fall,  to  a  re- 
freshing extent,  from  his  loins,  and  he 


makes  some  approach  to  the  perspicuity, 
compression,  vividness,  and  force  of  good 
writing  in  general.  If  his  English  critics 
had  contented  themselves  with  discrimi- 
nating between  what  is  passably  good  and 
what  is  insufferably  bad  in  his  work,  com- 
mending the  former  and  condemning  the 
latter,  not  a  word  would  have  been  written 
by  me  upon  the  subject.  Dr.  Dowden, 
Mr.  Rossetti,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and,  most 
vociferously  of  all,  Mr.  Swinburne,  accept 
him  at  his  own  valuation  as  "  the  greatest 
cf  American  voices,"  *  and  the  poet  of 
democracy.  To  do  so  is  to  wrong  the 
true  poets  whom  America  has  produced, 
and  to  strike  a  pang  as  of  despair  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who,  amid  all  short-com- 
ings and  delinquencies,  amid  Fiske  trage- 
dies and  Tammany  Rings,  refuse  to  be- 
lieve that  democracy  means  dissolution, 
and  that  the  consummation  of  freedom 
must  be  an  exchange  of  the  genial  bonds 
and  decent  amenities  of  civilization  for 
infra-bestial  license.  Originality,  true  and 
clear,  characterizes  the  real  poets  of 
America.  There  is  in  them  a  fragrance 
and  flavour  native  to  the  American  soil,  a 
something  that  gives  them  a  character  as 
distinctive  as  marks  off  the  Elizabethans 
from  Milton,  or  distinguishes  Pope  and 
his  school  from  recent  English  poets. 
More  than  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for 
or  desired ;  the  strong  presumption  was 
that  more  than  this  would  indicate  mon- 
strosity, debility,  or  affectation ;  and  this 
presumption  has  been  verified  by  Whit- 
man. Nature  in  America  is  different  from 
nature  in  Europe,  but  we  do  not,  in  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  pass  from  cosmos  into 
chaos ;  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  expression, 
"winnowings  of  chaos,"  would  be  a  can- 
didly scientific  description  of  Whitman's 
poetry  if  only  it  were  possible  to  asso- 
ciate with  it  the  idea  of  any  winnowing 
process  whatever.  Street  -  sweepings  of 
lumber -land  —  disjointed  fragments  of 
truth,  tossed  in  wild  whirl  with  disjointed 
fragments  of  falsehood  —  gleams  of  beauty 
that  have  lost  their  way  in  a  waste  of  ugli- 
ness —  such  are  the  contents  of  what  he 
calls  his  poems.  If  here  and  there  we 
have  tints  of  healthful  beauty,  and  tones 
of  right  and  manly  feeling,  they  but  suf- 
fice to  prove  that  he  can  write  sanely  and 
sufferably  when  he  pleases,  that  his  mon- 

*  These  words  are  Mr.  Swinburne's,  and  perhaps 
would  not  be  endorsed  by  the  others.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity of  protesting  against  certain  comments  made 
by  Mr.  Swinburne  (in  a  republished  essay  on  the  text 
of  Shelley)  on  an  article  written  by  me  for  this  review 
in  the  year  1S67.  I  do  not  say  what  Mr.  Swinburne 
represents  me  as  saying,  and  what  I  did  say  can  be 
proved  to  be  grammatically  correct. 
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strosities  and  solecisms  are  sheer  affecta- 
tion, that  he  is  not  mad,  but  only  counter- 
feits madness.     He  is  in  no  sense  a 
superlatively  able  man,  and  it  was  beyond 
his  powers  to  make  for  himself  a  legiti- 
mate poetical  reputation.    No  man  of  high 
capacity  could  be  so  tumid  and  tautolog- 
ical as  he  —  could  talk,  for  instance,  of  the 
"  fluid  wet "  of  the  sea ;  or  speak  of  the 
aroma  of  his  armpits,  or  make  the  crass 
and  vile  mistake  of  bringing  into  light 
what  nature  veils,  and  confounding  liberty 
with  dissolute  anarchy.    The  poet  of  de- 
mocracy he  is  not ;   but  his  books  may 
serve  to  buoy,  for  the  democracy  of  Amer- 
ica, those  shallows  and  sunken  rocks  on 
which    if  it  is  cast,  it  must  inevitably, 
amid  the  hootings  of  mankind,  be  wrecked. 
Always,  unless  he  chooses  to  contradict 
himself  for  the  sake  of  paradox,  his  polit- 
ical doctrine  is  the  consecration  of  muti- 
nous independence  and  rabid  egotism  and 
impudent  conceit.     In  his  ideal  city  "the 
men  and  women  think  lightly  of  the  laws." 
His  advice  is  to  resist  much  and  to  obev 
little.    This  is  the  political  philosophy  of 
bedlam,  unchained  in  these  ages  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Rousseau,  which 
has  blasted  the  hopes  of  freedom  wher- 
ever it  has  had  the  chance,  and  which 
must  be  chained  up  again  with  ineffable 
contempt  if  the  self-government  of  na- 
tions is  to  mean  anything  else  than  the 
death  and  putrescence  of  civilization.  In- 
capable of  true  poetical  originality,  Whit- 
man had  the  cleverness  to  invent  a  literary 
trick,  and  the  shrewdness  to  stick  to  it. 
As  a  Yankee  phenomenon,  to  be  good- 
humouredly  laughed  at,  and  to  receive  that 
moderate  pecuniary  remuneration  which 
nature  allows   to  vivacious    quacks,  he 
would  have  been  in  his  place ;  but  when 
influential  critics  introduce  him  to  the 
English  public  as  a  great  poet,  the  thing 
becomes  too  serious  for  a  joke.  While 
reading  Whitman,  in  the  recollection  of 
what  had  been  said  of  him  by  those  gen- 
tlemen, I  realized  with  bitter  painfulness 
how  deadly  is  the  peril  that  our  literature 
may  pass  into  conditions  of  horrible  dis- 
ease, the  raging  flame  of  fever  taking  the 
place  of  natural  heat,  the  ravings  of  de- 
lirium superseding  the  enthusiasm  of  poet- 
ical imagination,  the  distortings  of  tetanic 
spasm  caricaturing  the  movements,  dance- 
like and  music-measured,  of  harmonious 
strength.     Therefore  I  suspended  more 
congenial  work  to  pen  this  little  counter- 
blast to  literary  extravagance  and  affecta- 
tion. Peter  Bayne. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Mildmay  made  his  way  back  to  Oxford 
without  any  delay.    He   knew  that  the 
master  of  the  college,  who  was  a  man 
with  a  family,  had  not  yet  set  out  on  the 
inevitable  autumn  tour.    But  I  must  add 
that,  though  no  man  could  have  been  more 
anxious  to  obtain  preferment  in  his  own 
person  than  he  was  to  transfer  his  prefer- 
ment to  another,  yet  various  doubts  of  the 
practicability  of  what  he  was  going  to  at- 
tempt interfered,  as  he  got  further  and 
further  from  Brentburn,  with  the  enthusi- 
asm which  had  sprung  up  so  warmly  in 
Cicely's  presence.    It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, he  felt,  to  convey  to  the  master  the 
same  clear  perception  of  the  rights  of  the 
case  as  had  got  into  his  own  head  by 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  rec- 
tory;  and  if  all  he  made  by  his  hesitation 
was  to  throw  the  living  into  the  hands  of 
Ruffhead  !    For  Brentburn  was  no  longer  * 
an  indifferent  place  —  the  same  as  any 
other  in  the  estimation  of  the  young  don  ; 
quite  the  reverse ;  it  was  very  interesting 
to  him  now.    Notwithstanding  the  bran- 
new  church,  he  felt  that  no  other  parish 
under  the  sun  was  half  so  attractive.  The 
churchyard,  with  those  two  narrow  threads 
of  paths ;  the  windows,  with  the  lights  in 
them,  which  glimmered  within  sight  of 
the  grave  ;  the  old-fashioned,  sunny  gar- 
den ;  the  red  cottages,  with  not  one  wall 
which  was  not  awry,  and  projecting  at 
every  conceivable   angle;  the  common, 
with  its  flush  of  heather  —  all  these  had 
come  out  of  the  unknown,  and  made  them- 
selves plain  and  apparent  to  him.  He 
felt  Brentburn  to  be  in  a  manner  his  own  ; 
a  thing  which  he  would  be  willing  to  give 
to  Mr.  St.  John,  or  rather  to  lend  him  for 
his  lifetime  ;  but  he  did  not  feel  the  least 
inclination  to  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  other  man.    Neither  did  he  feel  in- 
clined to  do  as  Mr.  Chester,  the  late  rec- 
tor, had  done  —  to  expatriate  himself,  and 
leave  the  work  of  his  parish  to  the  curate 
in  charge.    Besides,  he  could  not  do  this, 
for  he  was  in  perfect  health;   and  he 
could  neither  tell  the  necessary  lie  him- 
self, nor,  he  thought,  get  any  doctor  to 
tell  it  for  him.    As  he  got  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  moment  which  must  decide 
all  these  uncertainties,  he  got  more  and 
more  confused  and  troubled  in  his  mind. 
The  master  was  the  college,  as  it  hap- 
pened at  that  moment ;  he  was  by  far  the 
most  influential  and  the  most  powerful 
person  in  it;  and  what  he  said  was  the 
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thing  that  would  be  done.  Mildmay  ac- 
cordingly took  his  way  with  very  mingled 
feelings,  across  the  quadrangle  to  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  old  house  in 
which  this  potentate  dwelt.  Had  he  any 
right  to  attempt  to  make  such  a  bargain 
as  was  in  his  mind?  It  was  enough  that 
the  living  had  been  offered  to  him.  What 
had  he  to  say  but  yes  or  no  ? 

The  master's  house  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion  when  Mildmay  entered  it.  The 
old  hall  was  full  of  trunks,  the  oaken 
staircase  encumbered  with  servants  and 
young  people  running  up  and  down  in  all 
the  bustle  of  a  move.  Eight  children  of 
all  ages,  and  half  as  many  servants,  was 
the  master  —  brave  man  !  —  about  to  carry 
off  to  Switzerland.  The  packing  was  ter- 
rible, and  not  less  terrible  the  feelings  of 
the  heads  of  the  expedition,  who  were  at 
that  moment  concluding  their  last  calcula- 
tion of  expenses,  and  making  up  little 
bundles  of  circular  notes.  "  Here  is  Mr. 
Mildmay,"  said  the  master's  wife,  "and, 
thank  heaven !  this  reckoning  up  is 
over ; "  and  she  escaped  with  a  relieved 
countenance,  giving  the  new  comer  a  smile 
of  gratitude.  The  head  of  the  college 
was  slightly  flustrated,  if  such  a  vulgar 
word  can  be  used  of  such  a  sublime  per- 
son. I  hope  no  one  will  suspect  me  of 
Romanizing  tendencies,  but  perhaps  a  pale 
ecclesiastic,  worn  with  thought,  and  un- 
troubled by  children,  would  have  been 
more  like  the  typical  head  of  a  college 
than  this  comely  yet  careworn  papa.  The 
idea,  however,  flashed  through  Mildmay's 
mind,  who  had  the  greatest  reverence  for 
the  master,  that  these  very  cares,  this  evi- 
dent partaking  of  human  nature's  most 
ordinary  burdens,  would  make  the  great 
don  feel  for  the  poor  curate.  Does  not  a 
touch  of  nature  make  the  whole  world 
kin  ? 

"Well,  Mildmay,"  said  the  master, 
"  come  to  say  good-bye  ?  You  are  just  in 
time.  We  are  off  to-night  by  the  Antwerp 
boat,  which  we  have  decided  is  the  best 
way  with  our  enormous  party."  Here  the 
good  man  sighed.  "  Where  are  you  go- 
ing ?  You  young  fellows  don't  know  you're 
born,  as  people  say  —  coming  and  going, 
whenever  the  fancy  seizes  you,  as  light  as 
a  bird.  Ah  !  wait  till  you  have  eight  chil- 
dren, my  dear  fellow,  to  drag  about  the 
Avorld." 

"  That  could  not  be  for  some  time,  at 
least,"  said  Mildmay,  with  a  laugh ;  "but 
I  am  not  so  disinterested  in  my  visit  as 
to  have  come  merely  to  say  good-bye.  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you  about  Brentburn." 

u  Ah  —  oh,"  said  the  master ;  "  to  be 


sure,  your  living.  You  have  been  to  see 
it  ?  Well !  and  how  do  you  think  it  will 
feel  to  be  an  orderly  rector,  setting  a^good 
example,  instead  of  enjoying  yourself,  and 
collecting  crockery  here  ?  " 

That  was  a  cruel  speech,  and  Mildmay 
grew  red  at  the  unworthy  title  crockery ; 
but  the  master's  savage  sentiments  on  this 
subject  were  known.  What  is  a  man  with 
eight  children  to  be  expected  to  know  about 
rare  china  ? 

"  I  believe  there  are  much  better  collec- 
tions than  mine  in  some  country  rectories," 
he  said;  "but  never  mind;  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  of  something  more  interest- 
ing than  crockery.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
take  Brentburn." 

The  master  framed  his  lips  into  that 
shape  which  in  a  profane  and  secular  per- 
son would  have  produced  a  whistle  of  sur- 
prise. "  So  !  "  he  said,  "  you  don't  like 
it  ?  But  I  thought  you  were  set  upon  it. 
All  the  better  for  poor  Ruffhead,  who  will 
now  be  able  to  marry  after  all." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you  about,"  said  Mildmay,  embarrassed. 
"  I  don't  want  it  to  fall  to  Ruffhead.  Lis- 
ten, before  you  say  anything!  I  don't 
want  to  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  the 
manger.  Ruffhead  is  young,  and  so  am  I ; 
but,  my  dear  master,  listen  to  me.  The 
curate  in  charge,  Mr.  St.  John,  is  not 
young  ;  he  has  been  twenty  years  at  Brent- 
burn, a  laborious  excellent  clergyman. 
Think  how  it  would  look  in  any  other  pro- 
fession, if  either  Ruffhead  or  I  should  thus 
step  over  his  head." 

"  The  curate  in  charge  !  "  said  the  mas- 
ter, bewildered.  "  What  are  you  talking 
about?  What  has  he  to  do  with  it?  I 
know  nothing  about  your  curate  in  charge." 

"  Of  course  you  don't ;  and  therefore 
there  seemed  to  be  some  hope  in  coming 
to  tell  you.  He  is  a  member  of  our  own 
college  ;  that  of  itself  is  something.  He 
used  to  know  you,  he  says,  long  ago,  when 
he  was  an  undergraduate.  He  has  been 
Chesfer's  curate  at  Brentburn,  occupying 
the  place  of  the  incumbent,  and  doing 
everything  for  twenty  years  ;  and  now  that 
Chester  is  dead,  there  is  nothing  for  him 
but  to  be  turned  out  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  to  seek  his  bread,  at  over  sixty,  some- 
where else  —  and  he  has  children  too." 

This  last  sentence  was  added  at  a  ven- 
ture to  touch  the  master's  sympathies  ;  but 
I  don't  think  that  dignitary  perceived  the 
application  ;  for  what  is  there  in  common 
between  the  master  of  a  college  and  a  poor 
curate?  He  shook  his  head  with,  how- 
ever, that  sympathetic  gravity  and  defer- 
ence towards  misfortune  which  no  man 
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who  respects  himself  ever  refuses  to 
show. 

u  St.  John,  St.  John  ? "  he  said.  "  Yes, 
I  think  I  recollect  the  name:  very  tall  — 
stoops  —  a  peaceable  sort  of  being  ?  Yes. 
So  he's  Chester's  curate  ?  Who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  I  suppose  he  started  in 
life  as  well  as  Chester  did,  or  any  of  us. 
What  has  possessed  him  to  stay  so  long 
there  ? " 

"  Well  —  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  peaceable 
mild  man  ;  not  one  to  push  himself  " 

"  Push  himself !  "  cried  the  master  ; 
"not  much  of  that  I  should  think.  But 
even  if  you  don't  push  yourself,  you  needn't 
stay  for  twenty  years  a  curate.  What  does 
he  mean  by  it  ?  I  am  afraid  there  must 
be  something  wrong." 

u  And  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  nothing 
wrong,"  cried  Mildmay,  warmly,  "unless 
devotion  to  thankless  work,  and  forget- 
f ulness  of  self  is  wrong ;  for  that  is  all  his 
worst  enemy  can  lay  to  his  charge." 

"You  are  very  warm  about  it,"  said  the 
master,  with  some  surprise  ;  "  which  does 
you  credit,  Mildmay.  But,  my  dear  fel- 
low, what  do  you  expect  me  —  what  do  you 
expect  the  college  to  do  ?  We  can't  pro- 
vide for  our  poor  members  who  let  them- 
selves drop  out  of  sight  and  knowledge. 
Perhaps  if  you  don't  take  the  living,  and 
Ruffhead  does,  you  might  speak  to  him  to 
keep  your  friend  on  as  curate.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  that  kind  of  arrange- 
ment. And  I'm  sure  you  will  excuse  me 
when  I  tell  you  we  start  to-night." 

"  Master,"  said  Mildmay,  solemnly, 
"when  you  hear  of  a  young  colonel  of 
thirty  promoted  over  the  head  of  an  old 
captain  of  twice  his  age,  what  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  Say,  sir  !  "  cried  the  master,  whose 
sentiments  on  this,  as  on  most  other  sub- 
jects, were  well  known  ;  "  say  !  why  I  say 
it's  a  disgrace  to  the  country.  I  say  it's 
the  abominable  system  of  purchase  which 
keeps  our  best  soldiers  languishing.  Pray, 
what  do  you  mean  by  that  smile?  You 
know  I  have  no  patience  to  discuss  such  a 
question ;  and  I  cannot  see  what  it  has  to 
do  with  what  we  were  talking  of,"  he  add- 
ed, abruptly,  breaking  off  with  a  look  of 
defiance,  for  he  suddenly  saw  the  mistake 
he  had  made  in  Mildmay's  face. 

"  Hasn't  it  ? "  said  the  other.  "  If  you 
will  think  a  moment —  Ruffhead  and  I  are 
both  as  innocent  of  parochial  knowledge 
as  —  as  little  Ned  there."  (Ned  at  this 
moment  had  come  to  the  window  which 
opened  upon  the  garden,  and,  knocking 
with  impatient  knuckles,  had  summoned 
his  father  out.)    "  Mr.  St.  John  has  some 


thirty  years'  experience,  and  is  thoroughly 
known  and  loved  by  the  people.  Wha't 
can  anybody  think  —  what  can  any  one 
say  —  if  one  of  us  miserable  subalterns  is 
put  over  that  veteran's  head  ?  Where  but 
in  the  Church  could  such  a  thing  be  done 
—  without  at  least  such  a  clamour  as 
would  set  half  England  by  the  ears  ?  " 

"  Softly,  softly,"  cried  the  master.  "  (Get 
away,  you  little  imp.  I'll  come  presently.) 
You  mustn't  abuse  the  Church,  Mildmay. 
Our  arrangements  may  be  imperfect,  as 
indeed  all  arrangements  are  which  are  left 
in  human  hands.  But,  depend  upon  it, 
the  system  is  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised; and  there  is  no  real  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  professions.  A  soldier  is 
helpless  who  can  only  buy  his  promotion, 
and  has  no  money  to  buy  it  with.  But  a 
clergyman  has  a  hundred  ways  of  making 
his  qualifications  known,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  think  preferment  is  very  justly 
distributed.  I  have  known  dozens  of  men, 
with  no  money  and  very  little  influence, 
whose  talents  and  virtues  alone  —  but  you 
must  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  In  this 
case  there  must  be  something  behind  — 
something  wrong —  extreme  indolence,  or 
incapacity,  or  something  " 

"  There  is  nothing  but  extreme  mod- 
esty, and  a  timid  retiring  disposition." 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes,"  cried  the  master ; 
"these  are  the  pretty  names  for  it.  Indo- 
lence which  does  nothing  for  itself,  and 
hangs  a  dead  weight  upon  friends.  Now, 
tell  me  seriously  and  soberly,  why  do  you 
come  to  me  with  this  story  ?  What,  in 
such  a  case,  do  you  suppose  I  can  do  ?  " 

"  If  you  were  a  private  patron,"  said 
Mildmay,  "  I  should  say  boldly,  I  have 
come  to  ask  you  to  give  this  living  to  the 
best  man  —  the  man  who  has  a  right  to 
it ;  not  a  new  man  going  to  try  experi- 
ments like  myself,  but  one  who  knows 
what  he  is  doing,  who  has  done  all  that 
has  been  done  there  for  twenty  years.  I 
would  say  you  were  bound  to  exercise 
your  private  judgment  on  behalf  of  the 
parish  in  preference  to  all  promises  or 
supposed  rights;  and  that  you  should  offer 
the  living  of  Brentburn  to  Mr.  St.  John 
without  an  hour's  delay." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  the  master, 
scratching  his  head,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
rustic  clodhopper,  instead  of  a  learned  and 
accomplished  scholar,  "  and  very  well  put, 
and  perhaps  true.  I  say,  perhaps  true, 
for  of  course  this  is  only  one  side  of  the 
question.  But  I  am  not  a  private  patron. 
I  am  only  a  sort  of  trustee  of  the  patron- 
age, exercising  it  in  conjunction  with  va- 
rious other  people.    Come,  Mildmay,  you 
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know  as  well  as  I  do,  poor  old  St.  John, 
though  his  may  be  a  hard  case,  has  no 
claim  whatever  upon  the  college  ;  and  if 
you  don't  accept  it,  there's  Ruffhead  and 
two  or  three  others  who  have  a  right  to 
their  chance.  You  may  be  sure  Ruffhead 
won't  give  up  his  chance  of  marriage  and 
domestic  bliss  for  any  poor  curate.  Of 
course  the  case,  as  you  state  it,  is  hard. 
What  does  the  parish  say  ?  " 

"  The  parish  !  I  was  not  there  long 
enough  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the 
parish." 

"  Ah,  you  hesitate.  Look  here,  Mild- 
may  ;  if  I  were  a  betting  man,  I'd  give  you 
odds,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  that  the  par- 
ish would  prefer  you." 

"It  is  impossible  ;  or,  if  they  did,  it 
would  only  be  a  double  wrong."  But 
Mildmay's  voice  was  not  so  confident  as 
when  he  had  been  pleading  Mr.  St.  John's 
cause,  and  his  eyes  fell  before  the  master's 
penetrating  eyes. 

"A  wrong  if  you  like,  but  it's  human 
nature,"  said  the  master,  with  some  tri- 
umph. "  I  will  speak  to  the  clean  about 
it,  if  I  see  him  this  afternoon,  and  I'll 
speak  to  Singleton.  If  they  think  any- 
thing of  your  arguments,  I  sha'n't  oppose. 
But  I  warn  you  I  don't  think  it  the  least 
likely.  His  age,  if  there  were  nothing 
else,  is  against  him,  rather  than  in  his 
favour.  •  We  don't  want  parishes  ham- 
pered with  an  old  man  past  work." 

"  He  is  just  as  old  being  curate  as  if  he 
were  rector." 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  to  give  him  the  living 
now,  at  his  age,  would  be  to  weight  the 
parish  with  him  till  he  was  a  hundred,  and 
destroy  the  chance  for  young  men  like 
yourself.  You  don't  mind,  but  I  can  tell 
you  Ruffhead  does.  No,  no.  Singleton 
will  never  hear  of  it ;  and  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  am  going  away." 

"Singleton  will  do  whatever  you  tell 
him,"  said  Mildmay ;  "and  you  could 
write  even  though  you  are  going  away." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  said  the  master,  with  a 
half-laugh,  "  that  is  all  a  popular  delusion. 
Singleton  is  the  most  independent-minded 
man  I  know  —  and  the  others  are  as  ob- 
stinate as  pigs.  Talk  of  turning  them  as 
one  likes !  Poor  old  St.  John,  though  ! 
we  might  hear  of  another  place  to  suit 
him,  perhaps.  He  has  something  of  his 
own,  I  suppose — some  private  income? 
How  many  children  has  he?  of  course, 
being  only  a  curate,  he  must  have  heaps 
of  children.  (Coming,  you  rascal !  com- 
ing, Ned.)" 

"  He  has  two  daughters  grown  up,"  said 
Miidmay,  "and  two  small  children;  and 


so  far  as  I  can  judge  is   What  is 

•there  to  laugh  at  ?  "  he  added,  with  a  look 
of  the  greatest  surprise. 

"So,  so;  he  has  daughters f  "  said  the 
master,  with  a  burst  of  genial  laughter. 
"That  is  it?  Don't  blush,  my  dear  fel- 
iow  ;  as  good  men  as  you  have  been  in 
the  same  predicament.  Go  and  marry 
her,  which  will  be  much  more  sensible ; 
and  I  hope  Miss  St.  John  is  everything 
that  is  pretty  and  charming  for  your  sake." 

Perhaps  Mildmay  blushed,  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  it.  He  felt  himself  grow  pale 
in  a  white  heat  of  passion.  "This  is  a 
very  poor  joke,"  he  said.  "  Excuse  me, 
master,  if  I  must  say  so.  I  speak  to  you 
of  an  injury  to  the  Church,  and  a  serious 
wrong  to  one  of  her  priests,  and  you  an- 
swer me  with  a  jest  most  inappropriate  to 
the  occasion.  I  saw  Miss  —  I  mean  Mr. 
St.  John  and  his  family  for  the  first  time 
two  days  ago.  Personal  feeling  of  any 
kind  has  not  been  my  inducement  to  make 
this  appeal  to  your  sense  of  justice.  But 
I  have  made  a  mistake,  it  seems.  Good 
morning  ;  I  will  not  detain  you  more." 

"  Why,  Mildmay  !  a  man  may  have  his 
joke.  Don't  take  it  in  this  tragical  way. 
And  don't  be  so  withering  in  your  irony 
about  my  sense  of  justice,"  said  the  mas- 
ter, with  a  laugh,  half -apologetic,  half- 
angry.  But  he  did  not  ask  the  young 
man  to  sit  down  again.  "Justice  goes 
both  ways,"  he  added;  "and  I  have  jus- 
tice to  the  college,  and  justice  to  its  more 
distinguished  members,  and  even  to  the 
parish,  for  whose  good  we  are  called  upon 
to  act  —  to  consider;  as  well  as  justice  to 
Mr.  St.  John,  which  really  is  not  our  af- 
fair. But,  my  dear  fellow,  all  this  is  very 
admirable  in  you — and  don't  think  I  fail 
to  see  that,  though  you  say  I  made  a  poor 
joke.  Yes,  I  am  in  a  hurry,  there  is  no 
denying  it;  but  I'll  see  Singleton,  and 
leave  the  matter  in  his  hands.  Meet  you 
in  the  Oberland,  eh?  My  wife  talks  of 
St.  Moritz,  but  we  never  can  drag  the 
children  all  that  way.  Good-bye." 

Mildmay  marched  out  of  the  old  house 
with  all  his  pulses  tingling.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  poor  Cicely,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  anxieties  that  lurked  in  her  young 
eyes,  had  been  insulted.  Was  it  that  sort 
of  folly  he  was  thinking  of,  or  she,  poor 
girl,  who  had  said  nothing  to  him  but  re- 
proaches ?  But  yet,  I  will  allow,  that  ab- 
solutely innocent  as  he  felt  of  any  such 
levity,  the  accusation  excited  him  more, 
perhaps,  than  was  needful.  He  could  not 
forget  or  forgive  it,  as  one  forgives  a  sorry 
jest  at  one's  own  expense,  the  reason 
being,  he  said  to  himself,  that  it  was  an 
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insult  to  her,  and  that  this  insult  had  come 
upon  a  young  innocent  creature,  through 
him,  which  was  doubly  hard.  He  was 
still  tingling  with  this  blow,  when  he  met 
his  second  in  succession,  so  to  speak,  Mr. 
Ruffhead,  who  was  serving  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  and  who  had  a  slight  unspoken, 
unacknowledged  grudge  at  his  brother  fel- 
low who  had  been  preferred  before  him- 
self. Mildmay,  in  his  excitement,  laid 
hold  upon  this  probable  heir  of  his,  in  case 
he  should  give  up  Brentburn,  and  poure'd 
the  whole  story  into  his  ears,  asking  with 
some  heat  and  passion  for  his  advice.  "  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  take  the  living  over 
Mr.  St.  John's  head;  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  terrible  injustice,"  he  cried. 

Mr.  Ruffhead  shook  his  head. 

"  You  must  not  ask  my  advice,"  said 
that  sensible  person.  "  If  you  don't  take 
it,  and  it's  offered  to  me,  I  shall  of  course. 
I  don't  know  Mr.  St.  John,  and  if  one  neg- 
lected one's  own  interests  for  every  hard 
case  one  heard  of,  where  would  one  be  ? 
I  can't  afford  to  play  with  my  chances.  I 
dare  say  you  think  I  am  very  hard-hearted  ; 
but  that  is  what  I  should  do." 

This  plain  declaration  of  sentiment  sub- 
dued Mildmay,  and  brought  him  back  to 
matters  of  fact.  "  I  suppose  you  are  right ; 
but  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  to  de- 
cline the  living,"  he  said  coldly,  and  did 
not  ask  Ruffhead  to  dinner  as  he  had  at 
first  intended.  No  man,  they  say,  likes 
his  heir,  and  this  kind  of  inheritance  was 
doubly  disagreeable  to  think  of.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  only  alternative  was  Ruffhead 
and  his  honeymooning  (which  somehow  it 
disgusted  Mildmay  to  think  of,  as  of  some- 
thing almost  insulting  to  himself),  it  would 
be  better,  much  better,  that  he  himself 
should  take  Brentburn.  He  would  not 
give  it  up  only  to  see  it  passed  on  to  this 
commonplace  fellow,  to  enable  him,  for- 
sooth, to  marry  some  still  more  common- 
place woman.  Good  heavens  !  was  that 
the  way  to  traffic  with  a  cure  of  souls  ? 
He  went  back  to  his  beautiful  rooms  in  a 
most  disturbed  state  of- mind,  and  drew  up 
impatiently  the  blinds  which  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  drawn  up.  The  hot  August 
light  came  in  scorching  and  broad  over  all 
his  delights,  and  made  him  loathe  them  ; 
lie  tripped  upon,  and  kicked  away  to  the 
end  of  the  room,  a  rug  for  which  you  or  I, 
dear  reader,  would  have  given  one  of  our 
ears  ;  and  jerked  his  Italian  tapestry  to 
one  side,  and  I  think,  if  good  sense  had 
not  restrained  him,  would  have  liked  to 
take  up  his  very  best  bit  of  china  and 
smash  it  into  a  hundred  pieces.  But  after 
a  while  he  smiled  at  himself,  and  reduced 
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the  blaze  of  daylight  to  a  proper  artistic 
tone,  and  tried  to  eat  some  luncheon. 
Yesterday  at  the  same  hour  he  had  shared 
the  curate's  dinner,  with  Cicely  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  looking  at  him  with 
sweet  eyes,  in  which  there  was  still  the 
dewy  look  of  past  tears.  She  had  the 
house  and  all  its  cares  upon  her  delicate 
shoulders,  that  girl ;  and  her  innocent 
name  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  jest 
—  through  him  ! 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  Cicely  St.  John 
had  really  any  hope  in  her  new  acquaint- 
ance, or  believed,  when  she  looked  at  the 
matter  reasonably,  that  his  self-renuncia- 
tion, if  he  had  the  strength  of  mind  to 
carry  it  out,  would  really  secure  for  her 
father  the  living  of  Brentburn.  But  yet 
a  certain  amount  of  faith  is  natural  at  her 
years,  and  she  was  vaguely  strengthened 
and  exhilarated  by  that  suppressed  ex- 
pectation of  something  pleasant  that 
might  possibly  happen,  which  is  so  great 
an  element  in  human  happiness ;  and, 
with  this  comfort  in  her  soul,  went  about 
her  work,  preparing  for  the  worst,  which, 
to  be  sure,  notwithstanding  her  hope,  was, 
she  felt,  inevitable.  Mab,  when  the 
stranger's  enthusiastic  adoption  of  her 
sister's  suggestion  was  told  to  her,  ac- 
cepted it  for  her  part  with  delight,  as  a 
thing  settled.  A  true  artist  has  always 
more  or  less  a  practical  mind.  However 
strong  his  imagination  may  be,  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  fancies,  or  even 
words,  but  makes  something  tangible  and 
visible  out  of  it,  and  this  faculty  more  or 
less  shapes  the  fashion  of  his  thinking. 
Mab,  who  possessed  in  addition  that  de- 
lightful mixture  of  matter  -  of  -  factness 
which  is  peculiar  to  womankind,  seized 
upon  the  hope  and  made  it  into  reality. 
She  went  to  her  work  as  gaily  as  if  all  the 
clouds  had  been  in  reality  dispersed  from 
her  path.  This  time  it  was  little  Annie, 
the  nursemaid  —  Cicely  having  inter- 
fered to  protect  the  babies  from  perpetual 
posing  —  who  supplied  her  with  the  nec- 
essary "  life."  Annie  did  not  much  like 
it.  She  would  have  been  satisfied,  indeed, 
and  even  proud,  had  "  her  picture  "  been 
taken  in  her  best  frock,  with  all  her  Sunday 
ribbons ;  but  to  be  thrust  into  a  torn  old 
dingy  garment,  with  bare  feet,  filled  the  lit- 
tle handmaiden  with  disgust  and  rage  great 
enough  for  a  full-grown  woman.  "  Folks 
will  think  as  I  hain't  got  no  decent  clothes," 
she  said  ;  and  Mab's  injudicious  consola- 
tion, to  the  effect  that  "  folks  would  never 
see  the  picture,"  did  not  at  all  mend  the 
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matter.  Cicely,  however,  drew  up  her 
slight  person,  and  "looked  Miss  St. 
John,"  according  to  Mab's  description; 
and  Annie  was  cowed.  There  were  at 
least  twenty  different  representations  in 
Mab's  sketch-books  of  moments  in  which 
Cicely  had  looked  Miss  St.  John ;  and  it 
was  Mab's  conviction  in  life  as  well  as  in 
art  that  no  opponent  could  stand  before 
such  a  demonstration.  Barefooted,  in 
her  ragged  frock,  Annie  did  not  look  an 
amiable  young  person,  which,  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  delighted  the  artist. 
"  She  will  do  for  the  naughty  little  girl  in 
the  fairy-tale,  the  one  with  toads  and 
frogs  dropping  from  her  lips,"  cried  Mab, 
in  high  glee.  "  And  if  it  comes  well  I 
shall  send  it  to  Mr.  Mildmay,  to  show  we 
feel  how  kind  he  is." 

"  Wait  till  he  has  been  kind,"  said 
Cicely,  shaking  her  head.  "  I  always  liked 
the  naughty  little  girl  best,  not  that  com- 
placent smiling  creature  who  knew  she 
had  been  good,  and  whom  everybody 
praised.  Oh,  what  a  pity  that  the  world 
is  not  like  a  fairy-tale  !  where  the  good 
are  always  rewarded,  and  even  the  naugh- 
ty, when  they  are  sorry.  If  we  were  to 
help  any  number  of  old  women,  what 
would  it  matter  now  ?  " 

"  But  I  suppose,"  said  Mab,  somewhat 
wistfully,  for  she  distrusted  her  sister's 
words,  which  she  did  not  understand,  and 
was  afraid  people  might  think  Cicely 
Broad-Church,  "  I  suppose  whatever  may 
happen  in  the  mean  time,  it  all  comes  right 
in  the  end  ?  " 

"  Papa  is  not  so  very  far  from  the  end, 
and  it  has  not  come  right  for  him." 

"  O  Cicely,  how  can  you  talk  so  !  Papa 
is  not  so  old.  He  will  live  years  and 
years  yet  !  "  cried  Mab,  her  eyes  filling. 

"  I  hope  so.  Oh,  I  hope  so  !  I  did 
not  think  of  merely  living.  But  he  can- 
not get  anything  very  great  now,  can  he, 
to  make  up  for  so  long  waiting  ?  So  long 
—  longer,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  little  awe, 
thinking  of  that  enormous  lapse  of  time, 
"  than  we  have  been  alive  !  " 

"  If  he  gets  the  living,  he  will  not  want 
anything  more,"  said  Mab,  blithely  work- 
ing away  with  her  charcoal.  "  How  de- 
lightful it  will  be !  More  than  double 
what  we  have  now  ?  Fancy  !  After  all, 
you  will  be  able  to  furnish  as  you  said." 

"  But  not  in  amber  satin,"  said  Cicely, 
beguiled  into  a  smile. 

"  In  soft,  soft  Venetian  stuff,  half-green, 
half-blue,  half  no  colour  at  all.  Ah ! 
she  has  moved  !  Cicely,  Cicely,  go  and 
talk  to  her,  for  heaven's  sake,  or  my 
picture  will  be  spoilt !  " 


"  If  you  please,  miss,  I  can't  stop  here 
no  longer.  It's  time  as  I  was  looking 
after  the  children.  How  is  Betsy  to  re- 
member in  the  middle  of  her  cooking  the 
right  time  to  give  'em  their  cod-liver  oil  ?  " 

"  I'll  go  and  look  after  the  children," 
said  Cicely.  "  What  you  have  got  to  do, 
Annie,  is  to  stop  here." 

Upon  which  Annie  burst  into  floods  of 
tears,  and  fell  altogether  out  of  pose. 
"  There  ain't  no  justice  in  it !  "  she  said. 
"I'm  put  up  here  to  look  like  a  gipsy  or 
a  beggar  ;  and  mother  will  never  get  over 
it,  after  all  her  slaving  and  toiling  to  get 
me  decent  clothes  !  " 

Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  life- 
studies  in  the  domestic  circle  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  manage.  After  a  little  interval 
of  mingled  coaxing  and  scolding,  some- 
thing like  the  lapsed  attitude  was  recov- 
ered," and  Annie  brought  back  into  obedi- 
ence. "  If  you  will  be  good,  I'll  draw  a 
picture  of  you  in  your  Sunday  frock  to 
give  to  your  mother,"  said  Mab  —  a  prom- 
ise which  had  too  good  an  effect  upon 
her  model,  driving  away  the  clouds  from 
her  countenance ;  and  Cicely  went  away 
to  administer  the  cod-liver  oil.  It  was 
not  a  very  delightful  office,  and  I  think 
that  now  and  then,  at  this  crisis,  it  seemed 
to  Cicely  that  Mab  had  the  best  of  it, 
with  her  work,  which  was  a  delight  to  her, 
and  which  occupied  both  her  mind  and 
her  fingers ;  care  seemed  to  fly  the  mo- 
ment she  got  that  charcoal  in  her  hand. 
There  was  no  grudge  in  this  sense  of  dis- 
advantage. Nature  had  done  it,  against 
which  there  was  no  appeal.  I  don't 
think,  however,  that  care  would  have 
weighed  heavily  on  Mab,  even  if  she  had 
not  been  an  artist.  She  would  have  hung 
upon  Cicely  all  the  same  if  her  occupa- 
tion had  been  but  needlework,  and  looked 
for  everything  from  her  hands. 

But  it  was  not  until  Annie  was  released 
and  could  throw  off  the  ragged  frock  in 
which  she  had  been  made  picturesque,  and 
return  to  her  charge,  that  Cicely  could  be- 
gin the  more  important  business  that  wait- 
ed for  her.  She  took  this  quite  quietly,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  look-out 
for  a  grievance,  and  took  her  work  into  the 
nursery,  where  the  two  babies  were  play- 
ing in  a  solemn  sort  of  way.  They  had 
their  playthings  laid  out  upon  the  floor, 
and  had  some  mild  little  squabbles  over 
them.  "  Zat's  Harry's  !  "  she  heard  again 
and  again,  mingled  with  faint  sounds  of 
resistance.  The  children  were  very  mys- 
terious to  Cicely.  She  was  half  afraid  of 
them  as  mystic  incomprehensible  creat- 
ures, to  whom  everybody  in  heaven  and 
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earth  did  injustice.  After  a  while  she 
put  down  her  work  and  watched  them 
play.  They  had  a  large  box  of  bricks  be- 
fore them,  playthings  which  Cicely  her- 
self well  remembered,  and  the  play 
seemed  to  consist  in  one  little  brother 
diving  into  the  long  box  in  search  of  one 
individual  brick,  which,  when  he  produced 
it,  the  other  snatched  at,  saying,  "  Zat's 
Harry's."  Charley,  who  wanted  both  his 
hands  to  swim  with  on  the  edge  of  the 
box,  did  not  have  his  thumb  in  his  mouth 
this  time  ;  but  he  was  silenced  by  the  un- 
varying claim.  They  did  not  laugh,  nor 
did  they  cry,  as'  other  children  do  ;  but 
sat  over  the  bricks,  in  a  dumb  conflict,  of 
which  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it 
was  strife  or  play. 

"  Are  they  all  Harry's  ? "  asked  Cicely, 
suddenly  moved  to  interfere.  The  sound 
of  the  voice  startled  the  little  creatures  on 
the  floor.  They  turned  right  round,  and 
contemplated  her  from  the  carpet  with 
round  and  wondering  eyes. 

'•Zat's  Harry's,"  said  the  small  boy 
over  again  with  the  iteration  common  to 
children.  Charley  was  not  prepared  with 
any  reply.  He  put  his  thumb  into  his 
mouth  in  default  of  any  more  extended 
explanation.  Cicely  repeated  her  ques- 
tion —  I  fear  raising  her  voice,  for  patience 
was  not  Cicely's  forte  :  whereupon  Harry's 
eyes,  who  was  the  boldest,  got  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  redder  and  redder,  with  fright, 
and  Charley  began  to  whimper.  This 
irritated  the  sister  much.  "You  little 
silly  things  !  "  she  said.  "  I  am  not  scold- 
ing you.  What  are  you  crying  for  ?  Come 
here,  Harry,  and  tell  me  why  you  take  all 
the  bricks  ?    They  are  Charley's  too." 

Children  are  the  angels  of  life;  but 
they  are  sometimes  little  demons  for  all 
that.  To  see  these  two  pale  little  creat- 
ures sitting  half  dead  with  fright,  gazing 
at  her  sunny  young  countenance  as  if  she 
were  an  ogre,  'exasperated  Cicely.  She 
jumped  up,  half-laughing,  half-furious,  and 
at  that  moment  the  babies  set  up  a  unani- 
mous howl  of  terror.  This  fairly  daunted 
her,  courageous  as  she  was.  She  went 
back  to  her  seat  again,  having  half  a  mind 
to  cry  too.  "  I  am  not  going  to  touch 
you,"  said  Cicely,  piteously.  "Why  are 
you  frightened  at  me?  If  you  will  come 
here  I  wiil  tell  you  a  story."  She  was  too 
young  to  have  the  maternal  instinct  so 
warmly  developed  as  to  make  her  all  at 
once,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  "fond  of" 
her  little  half-brothers ;  but  she  was  anx- 
ious to  do  her  duty,  and  deeply  wounded 
that  they  did  not  "  take  to  her."  Chil- 
dren, she  said  to  herself  with  an  internal 
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whisper  of  self-pity,  had  always  taken  to 
her  before  ;  and  she  was  not  aware  of  that 
instinctive  resistance,  half  defiance,  half 
fright,  which  seems  to  repel  the  child- 
dependant  from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
take  care  of  it  —  most  unreasonable,  often 
most  cruel,  but  yet  apparently  most  uni- 
versal of  sentiments.  Is  it  that  the  very 
idea  of  a  benefactor,  even  before  the  mind 
is  capable  of  comprehending  what  it  is, 
sets  nature  on  edge  ?  This  was  rather  a 
hard  lesson  for  the  girl,  especially  as, 
while  they  were  still  howling,  little  Annie 
burst  in  indignant,  and  threw  herself  down 
beside  the  children,  who  clung  to  her,  sob- 
bing, one  on  each  side.  "  You  have  made 
'em  cry,  miss,"  cried  Annie,  "  and  missus's 
orders  was  as  they  was  never  to  be  allowed 
to  cry.  It  is  very  dangerous  for  boys;  it 
busts  their  little  insides.  Did  she  frighten 
'em,  then  ?  the  naughty  lady.  Never 
mind,  never  mind,  my  precious  !  Annie's 
here." 

To  see  this  child  spread  out  upon  the 
floor  with  these  chicks  under  her  wings 
would  have  been  amusing  to  a  cool  spec- 
tator. But  Cicely  did  not  take  it  in  that 
light.  She  waited  till  the  children  were 
pacified,  and  had  returned  to  their  play, 
and  then  she  took  the  little  nurse-maid  by 
the  arm,  and  led  her  to  the  door.  "  You 
are  not  to  enter  this  room  again  or  come 
near  the  children,"  she  said,  in  a  still 
voice  which  made  Annie  tremble.  "  If 
you  make  a  noise  I  will  beat  you.  Go 
down-stairs  to  your  sister,  and  I  will  see 
you  afterwards.  Not  a  word  !  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you  here." 

Cicely  went  back  again  to  her  seat 
trembling  with  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  then  said  to  herself,  what  a  fool 
she  was !  but,  oh  !  what  a  much  greater 
fool  Miss  Brown  had  been  to  leave  this 
legacy  of  trouble  to  two  girls  who  had 
never  done  any  harm  to  her.  "  Though, 
I  suppose,"  Cicely  added  to  herself  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  "she  was  not  thinking 
about  us."  And  indeed  it  was  not  likely 
that  poor  Mrs.  St.  John  had  brought  these 
babies  into  the  world  solely  to  bother  her 
husband's  daughters.  Poor  Cicely,  who 
had  a  thousand  other  things  to  do,  and 
who  already  felt  that  it  was  impolitic, 
though  necessary,  to  dismiss  Annie,  pon- 
dered long,  gazing  at  those  pale-faced  and 
terrible  infants,  how  she  was  to  win  them 
over,  which  looked  as  hard  as  any  of  her 
other  painful  pieces  of  business.  At  last 
some  kind  fairy  put  it  into  her  head  to 
sing :  at  which  the  two  turned  round  once 
more  upon  their  bases  solemnly,  and 
stared  at  her,  intermitting  their  play  till 
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the  song  was  finished.  Then  an  incident 
occurred  almost  unparalleled  in  the  nursery 
chronicles  of  Brentburn.  Charley  took 
his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth,  and  looking 
up  at  her  with  his  pale  eyes,  said  of  his 
own  accord,  "  Adain." 

"  Come  here  then,  and  sit  on  my  lap," 
said  Cicely,  holding  out  her  hand.  There 
was  a  momentary  struggle  between  terror 
and  gathering  confidence,  and  then,  push- 
ing himself  up  by  the  big  box  of  bricks 
Charley  approached  gradually,  keeping  a 
wary  eye  upon  her  movements.  Once 
on  her  lap,  however,  the  little  adventurer 
felt  himself  comfortable.  She  was  soft 
and  pleasant,  and  had  a  bigger  shoulder 
to  support  him  and  a  longer  arm  to  enfold 
him  than  Annie.  He  leant  back  against 
her,  feeling  the  charm  of  that  softness  and 
sweetness,  though  he  did  not  know  how. 
"  Adain,"  said  Charley  ;  and  put  his  thumb 
in  his  mouth  with  all  the  feelings  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  a  state  of  perfect  bodily  ease 
prepared  to  enjoy  the  morceau  specially 
given  at  his  desire. 

Thus  Cicely  conquered  the  babies  once 
for  all.  Harry,  too  much  astounded  by 
thus  seeing  his  lead  taken  from  him  to 
make  any  remonstrance,  followed  his 
brother  in  dumb  surprise,  and  stood 
against  her,  leaning  on  her  knee.  They 
made  the  prettiest  group ;  for,  as  Mab 
said,  even  when  they  are  ugly,  how  pretty 
children  are  !  and  they  "  compose  "  so 
beautifully  with  a  pretty  young  woman, 
making  even  a  commonplace  mother  into 
a  Madonna  and  Lady  of  Blessing.  Cicely 
sang  them  a  song,  so  very,  low  down  in 
the  scale  at  once  both  of  music  and  of 
poetry  that  I  dare  not  shock  the  refined 
reader  by  naming  it,  especially  after  that 
well-worn  comparison  ;  and  this  time  both 
Harry  and  Charley  joined  in  the  encore, 
the  latter,  too  happy  to  think  of  withdraw- 
ing that  cherished  thumb  from  his  mouth, 
murmuring  thickly,  "  Adain." 

"  But,  oh,  what  a  waste  of  time  —  what 
a  waste  of  time  it  will  be  ! "  cried  poor 
Cicely,  when  she  took  refuge  in  the  gar- 
den, putting  the  delicate  children  to  play 
upon  a  great  rug,  stretched  on  the  grass. 
"  To  be  sure  there  will  be  one  mouth  less 
\  to  feed,  which  is  always  something.  You 
must  help  me  a  little  while  I  write  my 
letters,  Mab." 

"  Who  are  you  going  to  write  to  ? "  said 
Mab,  with  colloquial  incorrectness  which 
would  have  shocked  out  of  their  senses 
the  Miss  Blandys,  and  all  the  excellent 
persons  concerned  in  bringing  her  up. 
"  Oh  yes,  I  will  try  to  help ;   but  won't 


you  forgive  Annie,  just  for  this  little  time, 

and  let  her  stay  ? " 

M  I  can't  be  defied  in  my  own  house," 
said  Cicely,  erecting  her  head  with  an 
air  which  frightened  Mab  herself;  "and 
I  must  take  to  it  sooner  or  later.  Wher- 
ever we  go,  it  is  I  that  must  look  after 
them.  Well !  it  will  be  a  trouble  at  first ; 
but  I  shall  like  it  when  I  get  fond  of  them. 
Mab,  we  ought  to  be  fond  of  them  now." 

Mab  looked  at  the  children,  and  then 
laughed.  "  I  don't  hate  them,"  she  said  ; 
"they  are  such  funny  little  things,  as  if 
they  had  been  born  about  a  hundred 
years  before  their  time.  %  I  believe,  really, 
they  are  not  children  at  all,  but  old,  old 
men,  that  know  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
do.  I  am  sure  that  Charley  could  say 
something  very  wonderful  if  he  liked.  He 
has  a  great  deal  in  him,  if  he  would  but 
take  his  thumb  out  of  his  mouth." 

"Charley  is  my  boy,"  said  Cicely, 
brightening  up;  "he  is  the  one  I  like 
best." 

"  I  like  him  best,  too.  He  is  the  funni- 
est.   Are  you  going  to  write  there  ?  " 

"  I  must  keep  my  eye  upon  them,"  said 
Cicely,  with  great  solemnity.  She  was 
pleased  with  her  victory,  and  felt  it  to  be 
of  the  most  prodigious  importance  that 
she  should  not  lose  the  "influence"  she 
had  gained ;  for  she  was  silly,  as  became 
her  age,  as  well  as  wise.  She  had  brought 
out  her  little  desk  —  a  very  commonplace 
little  article,  indeed,  of  rosewood,  with 
brass  bindings  —  and  seated  herself  under 
the  old  mulberry-tree,  with  the  wind  ruf- 
fling her  papers,  and  catching  in  the  short 
curling  locks  about  her  forehead.  (N.B.  — 
Don't  suppose,  dear  reader,  that  she  had 
cut  them  short;  those  stray  curls  were 
carefully  smoothed  away  under  the  longer 
braids  when  she  brushed  her  hair;  but 
the  breeze  caught  them  in  a  way  which 
vexed  Cicely  as  being  untidy.)  It  was  as 
pretty  a  garden,  scene  as  you  could  see ; 
the  old  mulberry  bending  down  its  heavy 
branches,  the  babies  on  the  rug  at  the 
girl's  feet;  but  yet,  when  you  look  over 
Cicely's  shoulder,  a  shadow  falls  upon  the 
pretty  scene.  She  had  two  letters  to 
write,  and  something  still  less  agreeable 
than  her  letters  —  an  advertisement  for 
the  Guardian.  This  was  very  difficult ; 
and  brought  many  a  sigh  from  her  young 
breast. 

"  '  An  elderly  clergyman,  who  has  filled 
the  office  of  curate  for  a  very  long  time 
in  one  parish,  finding  it  now  necessary  to 
make  a  change,  desires  to  find  a  sim- 
ilar '" 
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"  Do  you  think  that  will  do  ? "  said 
Mab.  "  It  is  as  if  poor  papa  were  a  but- 
ler, or  something — 'filled  the  office  of 
curate  for  a  long  time  in  one  parish  '  —  it 
does  not  sound  nice." 

"We  must  not  be  bound  by  what 
sounds  nice,"  said  Cicely.  "  It  is  not 
nice,  in  fact  —  is  it?  How  hard  it  is  to 
put  even  such  a  little  thing  as  this  as  one 
ought !  Will  this  do  better  ?  —  'A  clergy- 
man, who  has  long  occupied  the  position 
of  curate  in  charge,  in  a  small  parish, 

wishes  to  hear  of  a  similar  '  What, 

Mab  ?  I  cannot  say  situation,  can  I  ?  that 
is  like  a  butler  again.  Oh,  dear,  dear  5  it 
is  so  very  much  like  a  butler  altogether. 
Tell  me  a  word." 

"  Position,"  said  Mab. 

"  But  I  have  just  said  position.  '  A 
clergyman  who  has  long  held  the  —  an 
appointment  as  curate  in  charge  '  —  there, 
that  is  better —  '  wishes  to  hear  of  a  simi- 
lar position  in  a  small  parish.'  I  think 
that  will  do." 

"Isn't  there  a  Latin  word?  Loczim 
something  or  other;  would  not  that  be 
more  dignified  ?  "  said  Mab. 

"  Locum  teziens.  I  prefer  English," 
said  Cicely;  "and  now  I  suppose  we 
must  say  something  about  his  opinions. 
Poor  dear  papa !  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  High,  or  Low,  or 
Broad." 

"  Not  Broad,"  said  Mab,  pointedly ;  for 
she  was  very  orthodox.  "  Say  sound  ;  I 
have  often  seen  that,  and  it  does  not  com- 
mit you  to  anything,  —  sound,  but  not  ex- 
treme, like  Miss  Blandy's  clergyman." 

"'Of  sound,  but  not  extreme  princi- 
ples,' "  wrote  Cicely.  "  That  sounds  a 
little  strange,  for  you  might  say  that  a 
man  who  could  not  tell  a  lie,  but  yet  did 
not  mind  a  fib,  was  sound,  but  not  ex- 
treme. '  Church  principles  '  —  is  that 
better?  But  I  don't  like  that  either. 
Stop,  I  have  it  —  '  He  is  a  sound,  but  not 
extreme  Churchman'  —  that  is  the  very 
thing  —  '  and  has  much  experience  '  (Ah, 
poor  papa  ! )  '  in  managing  a  parish.  Ap- 
ply ' —  but  that  is  another  question. 
Where  ought  they  to  apply?  We  cannot 
give,  I  suppose,  the  full  name  and  address 
here  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  any  one  will  apply  ?  But, 
Cicely,  suppose  all  comes  right,  as  I  am 
sure  it  will,  you  may  be  deceiving  some 
one,  making  them  think,  '  Here  is  the 
very  person  I  want ; '  and  then  how  dis- 
appointed they  will  be  !  " 

"Oh,  if  there  is  only  their  disappoint- 
ment to  think  of!  Mab,  you  must  not 
think  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  put  on 
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Mr.  Mildmay.  He  meant  it;  yes,  tears 
came  into  his  eyes,"  cried  Cicely,  with  a 
look  of  gratitude  and  pleasure  in  her  own. 
"  But  when  he  goes  back  among  those 
Oxford  men,  those  dons,  do  you  think 
they  will  pay  any  attention  to  him  ?  They 
will  laugh  at  him  ;  they  will  say  he  is  a 
Quixote  ;  they  will  turn  it  all  into  fun,  or 
think  it  his  folly." 

".Why  should  Oxford  dons  be  so  much 
worse  than  other  men  ?  "  said  Mab,  sur- 
prised. "  Papa  is  an  Oxford  man  —  he 
is  not  hard-hearted.  Dons,  I  suppose, 
are  just  like  other  people  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Cicely,  who  was  arguing 
against  herself,  struggling  against  the  tide 
of  fictitious  hope,  which  sometimes  threat- 
ened to  carry  her  away.  "  They  live  by 
themselves  among  their  books  ;  they  have 
nobody  belonging  to  them  ;  their  hearts 
dry  up,  and  they  don't  care  for  common 
troubles.  Oh,  I  know  it :  they  are  often 
more  heathens  than  Christians.  I  have 
no  faith  in  those  sort  of  people.  He  will 
have  a  struggle  with  them,  and  then  he 
will  find  it  to  be  of  no  use.  I  am  as  sure 
as  if  it  had  happened  already,"  cried  Cic- 
ely, her  bright  eyes  sparkling  indignant 
behind  her  tears. 

"At  least  we  need  not  think  them  so 
bad  till  we  know,"  said  Mab,  more  chari- 
tably. 

Cicely  had  excited  herself  by  this  im- 
passioned statement,  in  which  indeed  the 
Oxford  men  were  innocent  sufferers 
enough,  seeing  that  she  knew  nothing 
about  them.  "  I  must  not  let  myself  be- 
lieve it ;  I  dare  not  let  myself  believe  it," 
she  said  in  her  heart;  "but,  oh  !  if  by 
chance  things  did  happen  so  ! "  What 
abundant  compensation,  what  lavish  apol- 
ogy, did  this  impetuous  young  woman  feel 
herself  ready  to  offer  to  those  maligned 
dons  ! 

The  advertisement  was  at  last  fairly 
written  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  ad- 
dress to  be  given.  "  Papa  may  surely  tell 
me  where  they  are  to  apply,"  Cicely  said, 
though  with  doubts  in  her  mind  as  to 
whether  he  was  good  even  for  this  ;  and 
then  she  wrote  her  letters,  one  of  which 
was  in  Mr.  St.  John's  name  to  the  lawyer 
who  had  written  to  him  about  the  furni- 
ture, asking  that  the  sale  might  not  take 
place  until  the  curate's  half  year,  which 
ended  in  the  end  of  September,  should  be 
out.  Mr.  St.  John  would  not  do  this  him- 
self. "  Why  should  I  ask  any  favour  of 
those  people  who  do  not  know  me  ? "  he 
said ;  but  he  had  at  length  consented  that 
Cicely  might  write  "  if  she  liked  ;  "  and  in 
any  case  the  lawyer's  letter  had  to  be 
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answered.  Cicely  made  this  appeal  as 
business-like  as  possible.  "  I  wonder 
how  a  man  would  write  who  did  not  mind 
much  —  to  whom  this  was  only  a  little 
convenience,"  she  said  to  her  sister.  "  I 
don't  want  to  go  and  ask  as  if  one  was 
asking  a  favour  of  a  friend  —  as  if  we 
cared." 

"But  we  do  care;  and  it  would  be  a 
favour  " 

"  Never  mind.  I  wish  we  knew  what  a 
man  would  say  that  was  quite  independent 
and  did  not  care.  '  If  it  is  the  same  to 
you,  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  me 
not  to  have  the  furniture  disturbed  till 
the  22nd  of  September  '  —  that  is  the  kind 
of  thing.  We  girls  always  make  too  much 
of  a  favour  of  everything,"  said  Cicely, 
writing;  and  she  produced  an  admirable 
imitation  of  a  business  letter,  to  which  she 
appended  her  own  signature,  "  Cecil  St. 
John,"  which  was  also  her  father's,  with 
great  boldness.  The  curate's  handwrit- 
ing was  almost  more  womanlike  than 
hers,  for  Cicely's  generation  are  not 
taught  to  write  Italian  hands,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  lawyer  suspected  the  sex  of  the 
production.  When  she  had  finished  this, 
she  wrote  upon  another  sheet  of  paper, 
"My  dear  aunt,  I  am  — "  and  then  she 
stopped  sharply.  "  It  is  cool  now,  let  us 
take  them  out  for  a  walk  on  the  common," 
she  said,  shutting  up  her  desk.  "  I  can 
finish  this  to-night." 

It  was  not,  however,  the  walk  on  the 
common  Cicely  wanted,  but  to  hide  from 
her  sister  that  the  letter  to  Aunt  Jane  was 
much  less  easy  than  even  those  other  do- 
lorous pieces  of  business.  Poor  Cicely 
looked  upon  the  life  before  her  with  a 
shudder.  To  live  alone  in  some  new 
place,  where  nobody  knew  her,  as  nurse- 
maid to  these  babies,  and  attendant  upon 
her  father,  without  her  sweet  companion, 
the  little  sister,  who,  though  so  near  in 
age,  had  always  been  the  protected  one, 
the  reliant  dependent  nature,  believing  in 
Cicely,  and  giving  her  infinite  support  by 
that  belief  !  How  could  she  do  it  ?  Yet 
she  herself,  who  felt  it  most,  must  insist 
upon  it ;  must  be  the  one  to  arrange  and 
settle  it  all,  as  so  often  happens.  It  would 
not  be  half  so  painful  to  Mab  as  to  Cicely  ; 
yet  Mab  would  be  passive  in  it,  and 
Cicely  active;  and  she  could  not  write 
under  Mab's  smiling  eyes,  betraying  the 
sacrifice  it  cost  her.  Mab  laughed  at  her 
sister's  impetuosity,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  exactly  like  Cicely  to  tire  of  her  work 
all  in  a  moment,  and  dash  into  something 
else.  And,  accordingly,  the  children's 
out-door  apparel  was  got  from  the  nursery, 
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and  the  girls  put  on  their  hats,  and  strayed 
out  by  the  garden-door  upon  the  common, 
with  its  heathery  knolls  and  furze-bushes. 
Harry  and  Charley  had  never  in  all  their 
small  lives  had  such  a  walk  as  this.  The 
girls  mounted  them  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  ran  races  with  them,  Charley  against 
Harry,  till  first  one  twin,  and  then  the 
other,  was  beguiled  into  shrill  little  gusts 
of  laughter :  after  which  they  were  silent 
—  themselves  frightened  by  the  unusual 
sound.  But  when  the  races  ended,  Char- 
ley, certainly  the  hero  of  the  day,  opened 
his  mouth  and  spoke,  and  said  "  Adain  ! " 
and  this  time  when  they  laughed  the  ba- 
bies were  not  frightened.  Then  they  were 
set  down  and  rolled  upon  the  soft  grass, 
and  throned  in  mossy  seats  among  the 
purple  fragrant  heather.  What  an  even- 
ing it  was  !  The  sky  all  ablaze  with  the 
sunset,  with  clouds  of  rosy  flame  hanging 
like  canopies  over  the  faint  delicious 
openings  of  that  celestial  green  which 
belongs  to  a  summer  evening.  The  cu- 
rate, coming  from  a  distant  round  into 
the  parish,  which  had  occupied  him  all  the 
day,  found  them  on  the  grass  under  the 
big  beech-tree,  watching  the  glow  of  col- 
our in  the  west.  He  had  never  seen  his 
girls  "taking  to"  his  babies  before  so 
kindly,  and  the  old  man  was  glad. 

"  But  it  is  quite  late  enough  to  have 
them  out;  they  have  been  used  to  such 
early  hours,"  he  said. 

"  And  Harry  wants  his  tea,"  piped  that 
small  hero,  with  a  half-whimper. 

Then  the  girls  jumped  up,  and  looked 
at  each  other,  and  Cicely  grew  crimson. 
Here  was  a  beginning  to  make,  an  advan- 
tage terrible  to  think  of,  to  be  given  to  the 
dethroned  Annie,  who  no  doubt  was  en- 
joying it  keenly.  Cicely  had  already  for- 
gotten the  children's  tea ! 
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Mallett.  Come  in. 

Belton.  Eccoini  qua  /  Here  I  am  again  ! 
as  the  clown  says  when  he  leaps  into  the 
arena. 

Mallett.  And  all  smile  and  cry  bravo, 
and  are  delighted  to  see  him,  being  sure 
that  something  pleasant  is  coming. 

Belton.  Servo  umilissimo  di  vostra 
signoria  /  M i  fa  troppo  onore. 

Mallett.  Yes  ;  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  have 
some  one  to  talk  with  who  can  sympathize 
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with  what  one  is  interested  in.  For  the 
most  part  talk  is  so  bald  and  shallow  that 
it  seems  like  a  feeble  stream  running  over 
pebbles,  making  a  constant  noise  and  bab- 
ble, as  it  were,  out  of  fear  of  silence. 
With  ordinary  persons  one  runs  into  two 
dangers  —  first,  of  not  being  understood, 
and  second,  of  being  misunderstood  ;  and 
the  latter  is  the  worse  predicament. 

Belton.  For  the  most  part  people  do 
not  think  at  all.  They  have  little  phrases 
and  formulas  which  stand  in  their  minds 
for  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  they  repeat 
them  parrot-like.  Most  of  their  notions 
and  ideas  and  prejudices  are  mere  extra- 
neous accretions,  barnacled  on  to  them  by 
men  and  books  in  their  passage  through 
life,  as  shells  are  on  a  vessel,  but  not  grow- 
ing out  of  them,  or  really  belonging  to 
them. 

Mallett.  Or,  if  you  will  allow  me  anoth- 
er simile,  they  are  facts  and  opinions 
which  they  have  swallowed  but  not  digest- 
ed. All  real  knowledge  and  thought  must 
be  transmuted  and  assimilated  into  our 
nature,  absorbed  into  our  being,  as  our 
food  is  changed  into  our  blood,  and  then 
only  is  it  ours,  or  rather  is  it  us.  Nothing 
is  more  striking  among  men  than  their 
utter  absence  of  thinking  outside  the 
groove  of  their  practical  occupations  and 
interests  ;  and  this  is  specially  manifest  in 
matters  of  faith,  religion,  and  art.  Many 
of  those  who  think  they  are  thinking,  are 
merely  repeating  dead  formulas  and 
phrases  which  they  have  accepted  without 
investigation  of  their  real  meaning.  In- 
deed I  am  persuaded  that  phrases  and 
formulas  rule  the  world  more  than  ideas. 
They  are  easy  to  say,  they  have  a  gloss  of 
truth,  and  they  save  the  trouble  of  think- 
ing. By  dint  of  constant  repetition  they 
get  to  be  accepted  for  a  time  as  axioms, 
and  in  religion  words  become  a  fetish  in- 
dependent of  their  significance.  And, 
apropos  of  this,  I  remember  a  story  of 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Calhoun. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  a  va^ue  meta- 
physical tendency  of  mind,  who  was  al- 
ways philosophizing  about  the  principles 
of  government  and  politics,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  reduce  them  to  formulas.  One 
day  while  calling  upon  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shall, he  began  to  broach  some  of  his  the- 
ories, to  which  the  chief-justice  listened  in 
silence.  At  last  Mr.  Calhoun  said,  "  I 
have  been  deeply  reflecting  of  late  upon 
the  principles  of  government,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
founded  solely  on  organization  and  distri- 
bution." "  Undoubtedly,"  said  the  chief- 
justice  ;  "  but  what  organization,  what  dis- 
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tribution,  Mr.  Calhoun  ?"  "  Ah,"  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  "  that  I  have  not  yet  determined." 
Is  it  not  amazing  that  a  man  with  such 
ability  should  allow  himself  to  be  fooled 
by  the  mere  phrase  "  organization  and  dis- 
tribution "  ? 

Belton.  I  am  not  surprised.  The  for- 
mula or  phrase  enunciated  in  a  speech  at 
Newcastle  by  Earl  Russell  on  the  great 
civil  war  in  America,  that  "  the  two  par- 
ties are  contending  on  the  one  side  for 
empire,  the  other  for  power,"  is  of  the 
same  kind — and  it  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth  over  all  England,  and  was  repeated 
everywhere  as  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  whole  question.  But  does  it  mean 
anything?  Which  party  was  contending 
for  empire  and  which  for  power  ?  What 
is  empire  as  distinguished  from  power? 
The  formula  is  concise  —  but  does  it  mean 
anything  ? 

Mallett.  I  never  could  see  that  it  did, 
but  it  had  a  great  success  in  England.  It 
was  a  formula  that  saved  the  trouble  of 
thinking;  a  sort  of  Liebig's  extract  put 
up  in  a  portable  can  and  capable  of  dilu- 
tion into  infinite  twaddle. 

Belton.  In  the  same  way  intelligent  per- 
sons will  quote  with  pleasure  images  and 
phrases  in  the  form  of  verse,  which  made 
in  simple  prose  would  only  provoke  their 
laughter.  Ordinarily  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  common  sense  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  poetry.  There  is,  I  suppose, 
something  in  the  rhythmical  measure  of 
verse  which  carries  the  mind  away  from 
considering  its  exact  meaning.  Certainly 
the  popularity  of  a  quotation  has  little  re- 
lation to  either  its  sense  or  its  poetic  merit. 
Indeed  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  to 
me  why  certain  quotations  are  popular. 
As  far  as  simplicity  in  writing  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  better  in  all  respects  than 
we  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
We  seek  at  least  to  be  more  natural  in  our 
expressions,  and  have  rejected  in  great 
measure  that  strained  and  artificial  dic- 
tion which  charmed  our  grandfathers.  We 
no  longer  "  pour  the  lay  "  or  "  strike  the 
lyre"  when  we  write  a  poem.  Faults 
enough  we  have,  but  at  least  we  strive  to 
write  intelligibly. 

Mallett.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  We 
have  not  the  same  kind  of  unnatural  jar- 
gon, but  we  have  not  entirely  rid  ourselves 
of  all  jargon ;  and  a  new  reaction  is  now 
beginning  against  the  previous  reaction  of 
simplicity.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  among 
some  of  the  latest  writers  of  the  present 
day  there  is  a  tendency  to  over-refinement 
and  over-elaboration  both  of  phraseology 
and  of  thought.    Words  are  strained  into 
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new  senses,  and  ideas  rarefied  into  meta- 
physical and  sentimental  vagueness. 

Belton.  One  is  certainly  disposed  some- 
times to  ask  with  Antonio,  "Is  that  any- 
thing now  ?  " 

Mallett.  Ay,  and  to  answer  with  Bas- 
sanio,  "  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of 
nothing."  "  His  reasons  are  as  two  grains 
of  wheat  tied  in  two  bushels  of  chaff ; 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  shall  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  found  them  they 
are  not  worth  the  search." 

Belton.  We  do  not  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  judgment  in  poetry  as  in  prose. 
The  commonest  and  tritest  moral  axiom 
acquires  with  most  persons  a  special  value 
if  it  be  put  into  a  rhythmical  form. 

Mallett.  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
this  in  reading  one  of  Carlyle's  essays  the 
other  day.  After  quoting  the  following 
lines  of  Goethe  — 

Die  Tugend  ist  das  hochste  Gut, 

Das  Laster  Weh  dem  Menschen  thut  — 

he  adds,  "  In  which  emphatic  couplet  does 
there  not,  as  the  critics  say  in  other  cases, 
lie  the  essence  of  whole  volumes  such  as 
we  have  read  ?  "  Now  I  ask  you,  is  there 
anything  in  this  bald  couplet, — -which,  lit- 
erally translated,  is  "  Virtue  is  the  highest 
good  —  Vice  does  injury  to  mm," — that, 
entitles  it  to  such  praise  from  such  a  man  ? 

Belton.  It  seems  to  me  utterly  flat. 

Mallett.  Is  it  any  better  than  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy  —  Hope  is  the  anchor  of 
the  soul  —  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,  "  in 
which  lies  the  essence  of  whole  vol- 
umes"? But  put  some  of  these  prov- 
erbs into  verse  and  see  what  a  different 
effect  they  have.    For  example  — 

Virtue  is  the  highest  blessing  ; 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold  ; 
Evermore  be  onward  pressing  ; 

Oh  be  bold  —  but  not  too  bold. 

Not  unto  the  swift  the  race  is, 
Nor  the  battle  to  the  strong ; 

Dear  to  man  are  commonplaces  ; 
Life  is  short  and  art  is  long. 

Up  then  when  the  morning's  pearly, 

Water  every  feeble  germ  ; 
'Tis  the  bird  that  rises  early 

That  alone  secures  the  worm. 

Etcetera,  etcetera,  etcetera. 

Belton.  Go  on  — :  go  on. 

Mallett.  ■  No,  that  is  quite  enough  — 
one  might  "go  on  forever"  as  Tenny- 
son's "  Brook  "  says,  only  — 

Spake  full  well  in  ages  olden 

One  of  the  Teutonic  race, 
Speech  is  silvern,  silence  golden  ; 

Everything  should  have  its  place. 


Least  said  is  the  soonest  mended  ; 

We  must  give  as  we  would  take ; 
And  the  bow  too  rudely  bended, 

In  the  end  is  sure  to  break. 

Belton.  Such  noble  sentiments  in  such 
noble  verse  ought  to  be  popular. 

Mallett.  I  anticipate  immortality  from 
them.  Are  they  not  moral,  are  they  not 
wise  —  are  they  not  intelligible  to  the 
meanest  intellect  — are  they  not  apples  of 
gold  in  plates  of  silver  ? 

Ever  place  life's  golden  apples 
Upon  Fortune's  silver  plate  ; 

Victory  crowns  the  soul  that  grapples 
Sternly  in  the  toils  of  fate. 

Belton.  I  don't  see  how  the  last  two 
lines  are  a  sequitur  to  the  first  two. 

Mallett.  Oh  !  if  you  demand  meaning, 
I  give  it  up.  The  poet  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  such  low  rules.  He  is  above  meaning. 
I  will  rhyme  no  more  for  you.  So  long  as 
you  praised  me  it  was  all  very  well,  but  no 
true  poet  is  ready  to  accept  blame  or  crit- 
icism.' You  ask  for  meaning;  I  do  not 
see  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  any 
meaning.  For  instance,  are  you  not  al- 
ways affected  by  the  allusion  to  little 
birds  going  to  their  nests  at  night  ?  Does 
not  many  a  poet,  and  prose-writer  too,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  speak  with  perfect  se- 
riousness of  this,  as  if  it  were  a  fact. 
Whenever  night  comes  on  and  twilight 
draws  her  "  gradual  dusky  veil  "  over  the 
world,  are  you  not  pretty  sure  that  the 
little  birds  will  be  going  to  their  nests,  in 
half  the  poems  descriptive  of  twilight  ? 
Every  one  who  thinks  for  a  moment, 
knows,  of  course,  that  birds  do  not  live  in 
nests,  save  female  birds  while  they  are 
hatching  their  young,  and  then  that  they 
do  not  go  there  solely  at  night,  but  remain 
there  all  day.  Yet  by  poetic  license  they 
always  have  a  nest  for  their  home  at  night. 
The  truth  is  that  people  do  not  think  — 
"  Thinking  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of 
thought,"  as  one  of  the  Smiths  writes  in 
"  Rejected  Addresses." 

Belton.  And  "  Nought  is  everything, 
and  everything  is  nought.  "  Do  not  leave 
out  the  following  line  which  so  grandly 
completes  the  couplet.  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  famous  lines  in  Dryden's  "  In- 
dian Emperor  "  that  all  the  world  used  to 
admire  and  quote  as  exquisite  ?  What 
you  were  saying  about  the  birds  reminded 
me  of  them.  Listen,  and  say  if  anything 
could  be  more  senseless  and  incorrect. 
Cortez  appears  "  alone  in  a  night-gown  " 
and  thus  describes  night :  — 

All  things  are  hushed  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
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The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dew 
sweat, 

Even  lust  and  envy  sleep  ;  yet  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul  and  slumber  to  my  eyes. 

Can  anything  be  more  false  and  unnatural 
than  this  ? 

Mallett.  It  is  not  much  worse  than 
Pope's  translation  of  the  night-scene  in 
the  Trojan  camp,  in  which  he  has  turned 
the  simple  Homeric  description  into  ab- 
surdity, distorting  every  image,  and  set- 
ting it  to  an  artificial  see-saw  of  verse. 
Yet  these  lines  are  even  now  quoted  with 
approbation  as  a  description  of  nature. 

Bclton.  No  one  can  deny  that  these 
were  remarkable  men.  How  was  it  that 
they  could  so  stultify  their  minds  and 
their  senses  ? 

Mallett.  Because  they  aimed  not  at 
truth  or  nature,  but  at  a  sort  of  vague 
will-o'-wisp  called  poetry,  which  demand- 
ed to  be  clothed  in  fantastic  and  far- 
fetched imagery  ;  and  they  thought  to  ob- 
tain this  by  adopting  an  artificial  diction 
removed  from  common  usage.  They 
could  speak  with  great  directness  and  vig- 
our when  they  chose,  and  their  satire  bites 
with  sharp  enough  teeth.  Look  at  Pope's 
attack  on  Addison,  when  he  was  thor- 
oughly and  bitterly  in  earnest.  There  is 
no  lack  of  savage  directness  there,  in  lan- 
guage or  images.  Or  read,  for  instance, 
Dryden's  noble  essay  on  dramatic  poetry, 
and  especially  those  passages  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Shakespeare.  There  is  no 
more  vigorous  piece  of  English  in  our  lan- 
guage. Yet  Dryden,  bombastic  and-  un- 
natural as  he  himself  could  be  at  times, 
can  vituperate  soundly  the  bombast  and 
swelling  hyperbole  of  others.  In  the 
dedicatory  epistle  to  "  The  Spanish  Friar," 
he  thus  condemns  the  "  Bussy  d'Ambois  " 
of  Chapman :  — 

"  I  have  sometimes  wondered  in  the 
reading  what  was  become  of  these  glar- 
ing colours  which  amazed  me  in  '  Bussy 
d'Ambois'  upon  the  theatre,  but  when  I 
had  taken  up  what  I  supposed  a  fallen 
star,  I  found  I  had  been  cozened  with  a 
jelly  ;  nothing  but  a  cold  dull  mass,  which 
glittered  no  longer  than  it  was  shooting; 
a  dwarfish  thought  dressed  up  in  gigantic 
words,  repetition  in  abundance,  looseness 
of  expression  and  gross  hyperboles;  the 
sense  of  one  line  expanded  prodigiously 
into  ten ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  uncorrect 
English,  and  a  hideous  mingle  of  false 
poetry  and  true  nonsense  ;  or,  at  best,  a 
scantling  of  wit,  which  lay  gasping  for 
life,  and  groaning  beneath  a  heap  of  rub- 
bish." 


Belton.  And  this  was  in  the  dedicatory 
epistle  to  "  The  Spanish  Friar,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  bombastic  plays  Dryden 
ever  wrote.  Had  he  been  describing 
some  of  his  own  work,  he  could  not  have 
done  it  better.  But  this  shows  how  blind 
we  are  to  our  own  faults,  and  how  lynx- 
eyed  to  the  faults  of  others. 

Mallett.  When  Dryden  wrote  prose  he 
was  strong,  nervous,  and  pointed.  So, 
too,  when  he  wrote  satire  in  verse  he 
spoke  directly  and  to  the  purpose.  But 
when  he  tried  the  higher  phases  of  poetry, 
and  attempted  the  ideal  or  the  dramatic, 
he  constantly  fell  into  bombast  and  non- 
sense ;  not  always,  indeed,  for  there  are 
scenes  in  his  dramas  which  are  striking 

—  as,  for  instance,  that  between  Aufidius 
and  Antony,  in  which  he  strove  to  imitate 
Shakespeare's  scene  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius  ;  and  the  play  in  which  this  occurs 
Dryden  tells  us,  in  his  essay  on  poetry 
and  painting,  is  the  only  one  he  ever  wrote 
for  himself. 

Belton.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  scene 

—  but  how  inferior  to  Shakespeare's  ! 
Mallett.  Yet  nobody  has  spoken  in  a 

more  noble  manner  of  Shakespeare  :  "  If 
Shakespeare  were  stripped  of  all  the  bom- 
basts in  his  passions "  (he  says  in  the 
preface  to  "  Troilus  and  Cressida  "),  "  and 
dressed  in  the  most  vulgar  words,  we 
should  find  the  beauties  of  his  thoughts 
remain.  If  his  embroideries  were  burnt 
down  there  would  be  still  silver  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  melting-pot ;  but  I  fear  (at  least 
let  me  fear  it  for  myself)  that  they  who 
ape  his  sounding  words  have  nothing  of 
his  thought,  but  are  all  outside.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  a  dwarf  within  one  giant's 
clothes." 

Belton.  Yet,  if  I  remember  right,  he  has 
in  his  adaptation  of  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida "  cut  out  all  that  magnificent  dia- 
logue between  Ulysses  and  Achilles,  and 
has  besides  so  hacked  and  spoiled  the 
play  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable ;  as 
for  his  substitutions  and  insertions,  noth- 
ing could  be  worse.  But  in  his  adaptation 
of  "The  Tempest"  he  has  shown  even 
less  judgment  and  poetic  sensibility.  It 
requires  all  one's  patience  to  read  it. 

Mallett.  You  must  not  lay  all  that  to 
Dryden's  door.  The  adaptation  of  "  The 
Tempest "  was  chiefly  Davenant's  work. 

Belton.  Ay,  but  Dryden  abetted  him; 
and  I  am  not  sure  if  all  the  embroideries 
of  both  were  burnt  down  there  would  be 
silver  at  the  bottom  of  the  melting-pot. 

Mallett.  You  must  judge  Dryden  by 
the  taste  of  his  age,  as  you  judge  every 
second-rate   man.     It  is  only  first-rate 
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men  that  lead  their  age.  But  listen  to 
what  he  says  of  Shakespeare  :  "  He  was 
the  man  who  of  all  modern  and  perhaps  an- 
cient poets  had  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive soul.  All  the  images  of  na- 
ture were  still  present  to  him,  and  he 
drew  them  not  laboriously  but  luckily: 
when  he  describes  anything  you  more 
than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too.  Those  who 
accuse  him  to  have  wanted  learning  give 
him  the  greatest  commendation :  he  was 
naturally  learned  :  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature :  he 
looked  inwards  and  found  her  there.  I 
cannot  say  he  is  everywhere  alike  :  were 
he  so,  I  should  do  him  injustice  to  com- 
pare him  with  the  greatest  of  mankind. 
He  is  many  times  flatly  insipid  :  his  comic 
wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  serious 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always 
great  when  some  great  occasion  is  pre- 
sented to  him.  No  man  can  say  he  ever 
had  a  fit  subject  for  his  wit  and  did  not 
raise  himself  as  high  above  the  rest  of 
poets, 

Quantum  lenta  solent  inter  viburna  cupressi." 

That  is  what  I  call  good  strong  English. 

Belton.  It  is  indeed. 

Mallett.  Listen  again  to  what  he  says  of 
Ben  Jonson  :  "  He  was  deeply  conversant 
in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
he  borrowed  boldly  from  them.  There  is 
scarce  a  poet  or  historian  among  the  Ro- 
man authors  of  those  times  whom  he  has 
not  translated  in  '  Sejanus '  and  '  Cati- 
line.' But  he  has  done  his  robberies  so 
openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to 
be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  authors 
like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be  theft 
in  other  poets,  is  only  victory  in  him." 
But  he  could  rail  as  well  as  he  could 
praise.  Witness  his  attack  on  Little's 
play,  "  The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  which 
is  as  bitter  .and  biting  as  satire  can  be.  He 
takes  the  poor  author  up  as  a  mastiff 
would  a  cur,  and  shakes  the  very  life  out 
of  him.  "  This  upstart  literary  scribbler," 
he  says,  "who  lies  more  open  to  censure 
than  any  writer  of  the  age,  comes  among 
the  poets  like  one  of  the  earth-born 
brethren,  and  his  first  business  in  the 
world  is  to  attack  and  murder  all  his  fel- 
lows. This,  I  confess,  raised  a  little  in- 
dignation in  me,  as  much  as  I  was  capa- 
ble of  for  so  contemptible  a  wretch,  and 
made  me  think  it  somewhat  necessary 
that  he  should  be  made  an  example  to  the 
discouragement  of  all  such  petulant  ill 
writers  and  that  he  should  be  dragged  out 
of  the  obscurity  to  which  his  own  poetry 
would  have  forever  condemned  him.  I 


knew,  indeed,  that  to  write  against  him 
was  to  do  him  too  great  an  honour ;  but 
I  considered  Ben  Jonson  had  done  it  be- 
fore to  Dekker,"  etc. ;  and  with  this  pro- 
logue to  battle  he  begins,  and  tears  his  ad- 
versary to  pieces. 

Belton.  I  like  this  less  than  the  praise. 
Little  would  have  perished  without  all  this 
savagery ;  and,  vigorous  as  it  is,  it  would 
have  been  better  unsaid. 

Mallett.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  weak, 
bombastic,  or  artificial,  as  much  in  his 
drama  is.  But  poetry  in  his  day  was 
already  in  the  decline,  while  prose  was 
still  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood.  After- 
wards poetry  made  an  alliance  with  non- 
sense, exiling  sense  from  its  domains,  and 
welcoming  in  its  stead  gilded  furious  fee- 
bleness and  swelling  distortion.  England 
has  many  great  examples  of  bombast  and 
artificiality  of  diction,  but  I  doubt  if  she 
can  show  a  single  author  who  in  these 
qualities  is  superior  to  the  American  poet, 
(God  save  the  mark  ! )  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury. His  bombast  and  artificiality  sur- 
pass everything  in  literature.  And  yet  he 
was  famous  in  his  day,  and  his  contempo- 
raries placed  him  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
poet.  Listen  to  this  passage  in  his  poem 
on  the  "  Invention  of  Letters,"  where  he 
is  celebrating  the  virtues  of  Washing- 
ton :  — 

Could  Faustus  live,  by  gloomy  grave  resigned. 
With  power  extensive  as  sublime  his  mind, 
Thy  glorious  life  a  volume  should  compose 
As  Alps  immortal,  spotless  as  its  snows  ; 
The  stars  should  be  its  types,  its  press  the  age, 
The  earth  its  binding,  and  the  sky  its  page. 

Belton.  Magnificent !  Absurdity,  or,  to 
use  Dryden's  words,  "the  rumbling  of 
robustious  nonsense,"  can  truly  go  no  fur- 
ther. 

Mallett.  Listen,  too,  to  what  his  biogra- 
pher calls  "  the  following  nervous  lines  " 
in  his  famous  poem  of  "  The  Ruling  Pas- 
sion :  "  — 

Yet  such  there  are,  whose  smooth  perfidious 
smile 

Might  cheat  the  tempting  crocodile  in  guile. 
May  screaming  night-fiends,  hot  in  recreant 
gore, 

Rive  their  strained  fibres  to  their  heart's  rank 
core, 

Till  startled  conscience  heap  in  wild  dismay 
Convulsive  curses  on  the  source  of  day. 

Is  not  that  a  pretty  periphrasis  ? 

Belton.  Amazing  !  nervous  indeed  ! 

Mallett.  I  must  give  you  one  other 
touch  of  this  stupendous  poet.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  most  famous  political 
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song  of  his  time,  entitled  "  Adams  and  Lib- 
erty," which  was  sung  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica'with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  to  the  air 
now  known  as  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," and  thought  to  be  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction of  genius.  Wonderful  indeed  it  is, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  same  sense.  But 
let  me  read  you  the  account  of  one  of  the 
verses  of  this  song  as  given  by  his  biogra- 
pher. "  There  was,"  he  says,  "  never  a 
political  song  more  sung  in  America  than 
this ;  and  one  of  more  poetical  merit  was, 
perhaps,  never  written.  An  anecdote  de- 
serves notice  respecting  one  of  the  best 
stanzas  in  it.  Mr.  Paine  had  written  all 
he  intended,  and,  being  in  the  house  of 
Major  Russell,  the  editor  of  the  Senti- 
nel, showed  him  the  verses.  It  was  high- 
ly approved,  but  pronounced  imperfect,  as 
Washington  was  omitted.  The  sideboard 
was  replenished,  and  Paine  was  about  to 
help  himself,  when  Major  Russell  famil- 
iarly interfered,  and  insisted  in  his  humor- 
ous manner  that  he  should  not  slake  his 
thirst  till  he  had  written  an  additional 
stanza  in  which  Washington  should  be  in- 
troduced. Paine  marched  back  and  forth 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  suddenly  starting, 
called  for  a  pen.  He  immediately  wrote 
the  following  sublime  stanza,  afterwards 
making  one  or  two  trivial  verbal  amend- 
ments :  "  — 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our 
land, 

Its  bolts  ne'er  could  rend  Freedom's  temple 
asunder ; 

For  unmoved  at  its  portal  would  Washington 
stand, 

And  repulse  with  his  breast  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder. 

His  sword  from  the  sleep 
Of  his  scabbard  would  leap, 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the 
deep. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  etc. 

Belton.  Bravo,  Paine !  what  an  image  ! 
what  a  picture  !  He  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  man  !  How  is  it  that  he  is  not 
known  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mallett.  "  The  world  knows  nothing  of 
its  greatest  men,"  and  ungratefully  has 
suffered  him  and  his  works  to  pass  away 
into  oblivion. 

Belton.  It  is  certainly  clear,  when  such 
verses  are  written  and  admired,  that 
neither  poet  nor  public  can  think  it  worth 
while  to  exercise  their  common  sense,  and 
that  there  is  some  charm  quite  beyond  any 
intelligible  meaning  that  they  must  have. 
But  it  comes  back  to  what  we  were  saying. 
For  the  most  part  people  do  not  think  at 
all.    They  like  what  they  are  taught  to 


like  ;  they  believe  what  they  are  taught  to 
believe.  They  learn  certain  phrases  and 
formulas,  and  these  stand  in  their  minds 
for  thoughts  and  opinion.  But  after  all  it 
serves  the  same  purpose. 

Mallett.  No,  it  does  not ;  on  some  ques- 
tions, as  those  of  religion,  for  instance,  it 
is  not  permissible  for  men  not  to  think, 
and  deeply  consider  what  they  profess  to 
believe. 

Belton.  Too  much  thinking  might  lead 
to  unbelief,  since  we  cannot  satisfactorily 
solve  anything  if  we  begin  to  inquire  too 
curiously  into  it.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to 
accept  a  ready-made  creed,  established  and 
recognized  by  fifty  generations  of  men  — 
for  which  heroes  have  died  and  martyrs 
have  gone  to  the  stake  —  than  to  vamp  up 
a  new  one  out  of  our  own  individual  ideas. 
At  all  events,  it  is  easier  to  drop  anchor 
in  the  Church's  port  than  to  war  with  the 
winds  and  waves  of  controversy,  and  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  heresy  or 
atheism.  Why  should  I  set  up  my  opinion 
against  the  mass  of  authority  ?  I  like  the 
Roman  Church  because  it  takes  all  the 
trouble  of  thinking  off  my  mind.  It  thinks 
for  me,  and  tells  me  what  to  believe  :  I 
accept  it,  and  am  perfectly  happy. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
WEST-INDIAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

In  bringing  such  a  subject  before  the 
English  public,  one  has  the  advantage  of 
entering  upon  comparatively  unbroken 
ground.  The  number  of  these  supersti- 
tions is  so  great,  that  some,  at  least,  will 
almost  certainly  be  new  to  every  reader  of 
this  review.  Even  to  West-Indians  them- 
selves, familiar  with  many  of  these  ex- 
traordinary beliefs  from  their  childhood, 
some  mentioned  in  this  article  will  be  new, 
from  the  fact  that  they  vary  greatly  in 
different  islands  of  the  Caribbean  group, 
so  greatly  that  sometimes  the  superstitions 
connected  with  the  same  thing  are  almost 
directly  opposite  in  islands  geographically 
very  near  each  other. 

The  character,  too,  of  many  of  the 
superstitions  is  such  that  there  is  an  in- 
terest attaching  to  them  not  dependent 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  subject  may  be 
treated. 

The  study  of  them  is,  and  has  always 
been,  to  the  writer  a  very  fascinating  one. 
It  would  naturally  be  so  from  his  profes- 
sion. But  it  has  other  attractions  besides 
its  bearing  upon  professional  duties. 
There  is  in  these  things  a  wide  enough 
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field  for  guessing  as  to  their  origin  and 
meaning.  It  is  but  guess-work,  as  of 
course  we  possess  but  few  data  to  give  us 
any  clue  to  the  meaning  of  many  opinions 
that  have  always  had  a  firm  hold  on  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  in  these  islands,  or 
to  the  purpose  of  many  practices  that  ob- 
tain among  them,  whether  these  be  of 
directly  African  origin  or  otherwise. 

They  are  amusing  enough  from  their 
very  absurdity.  But  he  who  would  root 
them  out  of  negro  minds  will  find  he  has 
a  harder  task  than  he  bargained  for. 
Many  generations  must  pass ;  education 
must  be  much  more  widely  diffused ;  and 
religion  must  become  much  more  of  a 
reality,  before  the  hold  of  these  notions 
can  be  even  loosened,  whether  they  be 
only  West-Indian  forms  of  European  or 
American  superstitions,  or  whether  they 
be  direct  African  importations. 

The  writer  has  found  great  difficulty  in 
inducing  people  who  believed  in  these  su- 
perstitions to  tell  them  to  him.  They 
have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  these  things 
are  in  themselves  wrong,  and  therefore 
they  shrink  from  telling  them  to  "  the  par- 
son." And  they  have  an  instinctive  per- 
ception that  you  will  laugh  at  them. 

Some  superstitions,  common  in  these 
parts,  are  not  peculiarly  West-Indian. 
They  have  been  transplanted  bodily,  and 
the  only  thing  to  be  remarked  about  them 
is  that  they  find  a  congenial  soil  in  the 
Caribbean  Archipelago,  and  flourish  as 
vigourously  as  in  their  native  homes. 

Such,  for  example,  is  the  belief  about  a 
parson's  giving  a  vessel  a  bad  passage  — 
a  superstition  that  has  evidently  sprung 
from  the  bad  results  of  Jonah's  presence 
in  a  certain  vessel.  An  old  West-Indian 
skipper  once  told  me  that  he  had  remarked 
that  if  you  carried  more  than  one  parson 
at  once  you  were  all  right.  The  old  fel- 
low thought  that  one  acted  as  an  antidote 
to  the  other.  "  The  trouble  is  when  you 
have  only  one,  sir,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  no 
matter  how  favourable  the  wind  has  been, 
it  is  sure  either  to  go  dead  ahead  or  to 
fall  off  entirely." 

Such  another  superstition,  prevalent  in 
almost  every  Christian  land,  is  that  thir- 
teen is  an  unlucky  number  at  dinner  — 
unlucky,  at  least,  for  the  one  who  leaves 
the  table  first.  This  belief  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  lower  orders. 
There  is  no  wonder  it  should  be  so  wide- 
spread and  so  deeply  rooted  when  its 
origin  is  remembered.  Most  know  that 
it  sprang  from  the  fatal  result  which  at- 
tended Judas,  the  first  who  left  the  table 
at  that  most  wonderful  supper  ever  known 


on  earth  —  the  supper  at  which  the  Great 
Master  and  his  chosen  apostles  made  the 
thirteen. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  West-Indian  superstitions  are 
those  connected  with  dead  bodies  and 
funerals. 

When  one  of  our  people  has  a  sore  or 
bruise  of  any  description,  he  will  on  no 
account  have  anything  to  do  with  a  dead 
body.  The  sore  is  made  incurable  there- 
by, or  almost  so.  This  notion  is  very 
prevalent  both  in  St.  Croix  and  Grenada,* 
two  islands  widely  different  in  every  re- 
spect, as  unlike  in  their  physical  confor- 
mation, in  the  habits  and  manners  of  their 
people,  indeed  in  their  character  alto- 
gether, as  two  West-Indian  islands  -can 
be.  But  in  neither  of  them  will  any  per- 
son who  has  a  sore,  follow  a  funeral. 
Even  if  the  sore  be  on  the  leg  or  foot, 
and  thus  be  covered,  it  matters  not.  Go 
to  that  funeral  you  must  not,  if  you  wish 
the  sore  to  get  well.  Even  if  the  deceased 
be  so  near  of  kin  to  you  that  you  must 
needs  be  one  of  the  funeral  procession, 
beware  how  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
getting  the  body  ready  for  the  grave. 
You  must  not  be  about  the  corpse  in  any 
way. 

Instances  of  the  firm  grasp  this  notion 
has  on  the  negro  mind  can  be  readily 
furnished  by  any  clergyman  in  these 
islands.  And  it  is  far  from  being  relaxed 
even  in  minds  that  have  received  some 
cultivation.  I  recollect  a  black  man  in 
the  island  of  Grenada,  who  was  very  in- 
telligent, and  had  read  a  good  deal,  and 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Grenada  House 
of  Assembly,  who  assigned  a  bruise  on 
his  foot  as  the  reason  of  his  absence  from 
a  funeral  where  I  had  expected  to  see 
him.  He  alluded  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  was  apparently  astonished  at 
my  being  unable  to  feel  that  his  excuse 
was  a  good  one.  This  was  a  man,  who, 
though  entirely  self-taught,  could  quote 
Shakespeare,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
with  great  accuracy,  and  at  much  length. 
Doubtless,  even  on  that  occasion,  he  con- 
soled himself  with  his  favourite  author; 
and,  although  he  did  not  say  so,  he  thought 
that  there  were  "more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  were  dreamt  of  in  my 
philosophy." 

In  St.  Croix,  a  very  slight  bruise  indeed 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  highly  dangerous 
for  you  to  have  any  dealings  with  a  dead 
body.  At  one  of  the  first  funerals  I  at- 
tended here,  I  was  putting  on  my  gown 
and  bands  at  the  house  where  the  corpse 
lay,  and   I   happened,  in  fastening  the 
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bands,  to  give  my  finger  a  prick  with  a 
pin,  sufficient  to  draw  a  drop  of  blood. 
One  of  the  people  present  earnestly  en- 
treated me  not  to  go  into  the  room  where 
the  dead  body  lay  in  the  yet  uncovered 
coffin.  "You  must  not  look  upon  the 
dead  now,  sir,"  said  the  woman  —  a  good 
woman  too. 

Possibly  this  belief  in  the  harmful  pow- 
ers of  dead  bodies  may  be  connected 
with  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  uncleanness 
that  came  from  touching  the  dead.  Not 
that  there  is  any  repugnance  in  these 
countries  to  touching,  or  being  with  a 
dead  body  as  such.  Our  people  are  only 
too  ready  to  crowd  in  to  see  a  dead  bod)-, 
to  sit  up  with  it  at  night,  to  wash  it,  or 
aught  else,  provided  only  there  be  no  sore 
in  the  case.  Then  they  give  the  corpse  a 
wide  berth. 

Even  sore  eyes  are  made  much  worse 
by  looking  on  the  dead. 

But  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  superstition 
in  Barbados  is  that,  if  any  rum  be  used 
in  washing  the  corpse,  the  person  who 
will  use  it  afterwards  for  washing  the 
eyes,  may  then  and  there  dismiss  all  fear 
of  bad  eyes  for  the  future.  You  are  thus 
safe  from  cataract,  or  any  other  eye-ailment 
—  such  is  the  magic  power  of  this  disgusting 
remedy.  And,  verily,  any  one  who  could 
be  found  willing  to  go  through  such  an 
ordeal  ought  to  have  his  reward  in  eyes 
made  strong  enough  to  last  him  his  life- 
time. Some  of  the  authorities  in  Barba- 
dos, however,  hold  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  living  to  use  the  very  rum  which 
has  been  used  for  the  dead,  so  the  wash- 
ing of  the  sore  or  weak  eyes  be  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  dead  body. 

In  another  respect,  too,  the  Barbadian 
superstition  about  contact  with  a  dead 
body  differs  from  the  St.  Croisian.  The 
touch  of  a  dead  hand  has  a  wonderful  ef- 
fect upon  all  swellings  and  chronic  pains. 
I  believe  that,  even  in  Barbados,  there 
ought  to  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin ;  but 
of  this  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Anyhow,  as 
regards  the  pain  or  swelling,  any  old  Bar- 
badian negro  woman  will  tell  you  how  to 
cure  it  —  ay,  even  when  the  "great  doc- 
tors ';  have  given  it  up.  You  have  only  to 
get  into  the  room  at  night  with  the  corpse, 
take  its  hand,  and  pass  it  carefully  over 
the  swollen  or  painful  place.  You  can 
then  go  away  quite  sure  that  the  swelling 
will  go  down,  or  the  pain  diminish,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  decay  of  that 
dead  body  in  the  grave. 

But  now  comes  the  important  point. 
You  must  go  into  the  room  alone,  and  re- 
main in  it  alone  all  the  time,  or  else  there 


is  no  more  virtue  in  your  friend's  dead 
hand  than  there  was  in  his  living  one. 
Yes,  alone  you  must  encounter  him.  And 
what,  then,  will  you  do  with  the  "dup- 
pies,"  as  they  call  ghosts  in  Barbados,  or 
"  jumbies,"  as  they  say  in  St.  Croix? 

It  is  true  you  can  take  a  light  when  you 
go  in  to  do  the  rubbing,  and  we  all  know 
that  jumbies,  or  duppies,  or  whatever  they 
are,  can't  bear  light,  except  it  be  pale,  dim 
moonlight.  That  will  be  a  little  help. 
But  still  there  is  a  risk.  Woe  betide  him 
who  dares  in  Barbados,  pass  a  light, 
whether  lamp  or  candle,  across  a  dead 
person's  face,  or  even  hold  it  over  it ! 
Such  an  outrageously  venturesome  person 
would  soon  have  the  lamp  of  his  own  life 
extinguished  as  the  price  of  his  temerity  ! 

Alluding,  as  I  did  just  now,  to  the  prac- 
tice of  washing  the  dead,  reminds  me  of  a 
custom  prevailing  in  St.  Croix  among 
those  who  perform  that  unpleasant  office, 
or  who  otherwise  assist  in  preparing  the 
body  for  the  coffin.  They  are  almost  sure 
to  take  home  with  them,  and  keep  in  their 
own  homes,  something  immediately  con- 
nected with  that  body.  It  may  be  a  lock 
of  hair,  or  it  may  be  some  garment,  or 
even  a  fragment  of  a  garment.  But  be  it 
what  it  may,  something  must  be  taken,  if 
the  spirit  of  the  dead  is  to  be  prevented 
from  molesting  those  daring  ones  who 
ventured  to  tamper  with  the  place  of  its 
late  habitation. 

Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  ra- 
tionale of  any  particular  superstition. 
This  last  may,  however,  be  perhaps  ex- 
plained. At  first  thought,  it  seems  most 
natural  to  believe  that  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  any  visit  from  a  dead  man  is  to 
take  nothing  of  his  with  you.  But  not  so. 
A  liberty  has  been  taken  with  his  body  by 
one  who  is  probably  a  total  stranger,  hired 
perhaps  for  the  express  purpose  of  pre- 
paring him  for  his  coffin.  Now,  if  you 
take  something  of  his,  something  that  is 
either  a  part  of  him,  or  has  been  on  his 
person,  you  in  a  sense  identify  yourself 
with  him  ;  you  establish,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  relationship,  and  thus  the  liberty  you 
take  with  him  must  seem  much  less  to 
him. 

Kinglake  relates,  in  "  Eothen,"  a  similar 
custom  prevailing  among  the  people  of 
Constantinople.  When  an  Osmanlee  dies, 
one  of  his  dresses  is  cut  in  pieces,  and 
every  one  of  his  friends  receives  a  small 
piece  as  a  memorial  of  the  deceased.  If 
it  be  true  that  the  infection  of  the  plague 
is  in  clothes,  then,  as  Kinglake  observes, 
this  is  certainly  a  fatal  present,  for  it  not 
only  forces  the  living  to  remember  the 
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dead,  but  often  to  follow  and  bear  him 
company. 

The  disgusting  and  heathenish  practice 
of  having  dancing  during  the  night,  while 
a  corpse  is  in  the  house,  prevails  among 
the  negroes  in  many  West-Indian  islands. 
Revolting  superstitions  are  probably  con- 
nected with  this  custom,  which  seems  at 
once  to  transplant  us  to  lands  where  the 
light  of  the  gospel  has  not  yet  penetrated. 
All  old  negroes,  when  asked  about  it,  say 
that  this  custom  came  from  Africa. 

We  pass  now  to  superstitions  connected 
with  funerals,  where  also  we  have  a  wide 
field  —  too  wide,  indeed,  to  be  occupied 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  These 
are  perhaps  more  plentiful  in  Grenada, 
St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica,  than  in  other 
West-Indian  islands. 

In  all  the  islands  rain  at  a  funeral,  or 
on  the  day  of  a  man's  burial,  is  thought  a 
good  sign  about  him.  The  old  supersti- 
tion, expressed  in  the  saying,  "  Blessed  is 
the  dead  that  the  rain  rains  on,"  prevails 
here  as  in  Europe. 

There  is  a  curious  practice,  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  very  ignorant  in  Grenada. 
When  a  corpse  is  passing  through  the 
door  on  the  way  to  interment,  the  bearers 
will  let  down  the  head  of  the  coffin  gently 
three  times,  tapping  the  threshold  with  it 
every  time.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
was  to  let  the  dead  bid  farewell  to  his 
house  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  We  say  to  let  the  dead  bid 
farewell,  for  that  the  body  is  merely  the 
tenement  in  which  the  man  lived,  the  ma- 
chine through  which  he  acted,  is  an  idea 
which  the  negroes  have  in  no  wise  realized 
yet.  They  are  far,  generally  speaking, 
from  believing  that  the  living,  sentient 
man  is  gone,  and  is  living  for  the  present 
in  a  separate  existence.  The  body  to 
them  is  still  the  man. 

Sometimes  a  gourd,  or  a  small  cup,  will 
be  thrown  into  the  grave  just  before  the 
coffin  is  lowered.  It  is  brought  from  the 
house  of  the  deceased,  and  contains  earth, 
or  perhaps,  if  the  people  are  Roman  Cath- 
olics, it  has  holy  water,  brought  from 
church  on  Good  Friday,  and  kept  hitherto 
as  a  great  charm. 

I  have  in  Grenada,  seen  the  bearers  of 
a  corpse  running  at  a  tolerably  quick  pace, 
and,  on  remonstrating  about  the  improprie- 
ty, I  was  told  that  the  bearers  could  not 
help  it,  as  the  dead  was  running.  Both  the 
bearers  and  my  informant  firmly  believed 
this  ;  and  he  was  a  shrewd  black  man, 
who  could  read  and  write,  who  was  thriv- 
ing as  a  cocoa-planter  on  a  small  scale, 


and  was  even  a  communicant  of  my  own 
church.  He  proceeded  on  that  occasion, 
in  proof  of  his  statement,  to  relate  to  me 
many  cases  he  had  known  of  this  wonder- 
ful desire  on  the  part  of  a  corpse  to  have 
a  run,  as  also  some  in  which  the  corpse 
had  almost  refused  to  go,  from  an  objec- 
tion to  some  one  of  the  bearers.  It  had, 
of  course,  been  always  found  that,  on  the 
substitution  of  some  one  else  for  the  ob- 
noxious bearer,  the  dead  man  had  gone 
to  his  grave  cheerfully  enough. 

This  is  another  proof  how  far  from  the 
negro  mind  is  any  notion  of  the  person, 
the  individual  "  I,"  being  anything  else 
than  the  body  itself. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that 
corpses  do  not  play  these  funny  tricks  in 
every  island.  I  have  never  known  them 
in  St.  Croix  for  example,  to  have  any  de- 
cided propensity  either  to  run  or  to  stand 
still,  so  the  bearers  have  an  easier  time  of 
of  it. 

In  measuring  a  dead  body  for  the  cof- 
fin, the  thing  generally  used  in  Grenada  is 
one  of  those  reeds  called  "  wild  canes." 
These  grow  in  swampy  places,  and  are 
very  common  in  Grenada.  A  clump  of 
them  looks  from  a  distance  exceedingly 
like  sugar-canes.  But  whether  it  be  the 
wild  cane  or  any  other  stick,  the  measur- 
ing-rod is  taken  to  the  grave,  and  thrown 
in  on  the  coffin  as  soon  as  this  is  lowered. 
It  is  worth  while  knowing,  too,  that  to 
take  the  rod  that  has  measured  a  dead 
body  and  measure  yourself  against  it  is 
certain  death  at  no  long  interval. 

The  custom  common  in  St.  Croix,  and 
all  but  universal  in  Grenada  and  some 
other  islands,  for  every  person  present  at 
a  funeral  to  cast  in  at  least  one  handful 
of  earth  on  the  coffin,  after  the  funeral 
service  is  over,  has  been  variously  ex- 
plained to  me,  as  an  asking  for  the  dead 
person's  prayers,  as  an  act  of  praying  for 
him,  as  a  formal  taking  leave  of  him,  or 
as  a  helping  to  do  the  last  act  for  him  — 
viz.,  make  his  grave.  I  think  the  second 
is  the  prominent  idea  in  most  negro 
minds,  for  I  have  often  heard  a  "God 
bless  you,"  or  a  "  God  rest  you,"  accom- 
panying the  act.  I  have  also  myself 
heard,  along  with  the  throwing-in  of  the 
earth,  the  request  made  for  the  dead 
man's  prayers.  Among  the  more  edu- 
cated of  our  lower  orders,  the  last  is  per- 
haps the  reason  —  the  taking  a  share  in 
making  up  your  friend's  last  resting-place. 
Whether  this  throwing  in  earth  is  an  imi- 
tation of  any  ceremony  in  use  among  the 
illustrious  body  of  Freemasons,  who  cer- 
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tainly  cast  things  into  graves,  the  writer, 
in  his  utter  ignorance  of  their  tenets,  can- 
not determine. 

Next  in  our  course,  we  naturally  enough 
come  to  the  superstitions  connected  with 
illness.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  think  of 
the  risks  we  run  through  ignorance,  or 
through  our  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
queer  stories  we  hear. 

The  only  thing  more  wonderful  is  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  some  remedies  — 
remedies  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  phar- 
macopoeia, or  any  doctor's  book  whatever. 
Only  think  that  a  few  hard  red  seeds  of 
one  of  the  leguminous  plants  common 
here,  worn  round  the  neck,  will  prevent 
a  "  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,"  whatever 
that  terrible  expression  means !  Only 
think,  too,  that  a  little  bit  of  scarlet  cloth 
round  the  neck,  no  matter  how  narrow  a 
strip  it  may  be,  will  keep  off  the  whoop- 
ing-cough. Perhaps  the  sanguineous  col- 
our of  the  seeds  is  a  sort  of  homoeopathic 
remedy  —  like  curing  like ;  but  why  the 
cloth  cures  the  whooping-cough,  and  why 
it  must  be  scarlet,  who  can  say  ? 

Simplest  of  all  cures,  however,  is  a 
small  bit  of  paper,  carefully  made  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  then  wet,  and  stuck  on  a 
baby's  forehead,  to  take  away  the  hic- 
coughs. This  is  a  true  homoeopathic  rem- 
edy in  another  way.  It  can't  hurt  you, 
even  if  it  do  you  no  good. 

In  the  island  of  Nevis  there  is  an  un- 
failing cure  for  warts.  They  must  be 
rubbed  with  a  bit  of  stolen  meat.  The 
peculiarity  about  this  remedy  is  that  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  meat  is,  whether 
pork  or  mutton,  beef,  veal,  or  venison,  or 
anything  else.  It  is  true  it  must  not  be 
fowl  or  fish,  but  meat.  But  the  virtue  is 
in  the  theft.  The  meat  must  be  stolen, 
or  you  may  rub  with  it  until  you  rub  it  all 
away,  and  no  result  will  follow. 

All  West-Indians  are  familiar  with  the 
virtue  of  the  wedding-ring  for  rubbing  a 
"  stye,"  as  those  disagreeable  little  boils 
on  the  eyelid  are  called.  One  can  under- 
stand the  use  of  the  friction  or  of  the  heat 
that  is  produced  thereby.  But  the  thing 
is  that  the  ring  must  be  a  wedding-r'mg. 
Not  every  plain  gold  ring  will  do.  The 
reason  probably  is  that  a  wedding-ring  is 
something  which,  once  given,  can  never 
be  taken  back.  It  is  therefore  regarded 
as  a  suitable  antidote  to  these  styes  or 
"cat-boils,"  as  the  Barbadian  negro  calls 
them,  for,  in  my  small-boy  days,  it  was 
firmly  believed  by  my  old  black  nurse, 
and  so  taught  to  me,  that  if  you  gave  any- 
thing away,  and  then  took  it  back,  you 
were  sure  of  a  "  cat-boil." 


In  these  cases,  one  can  be  one's  own 
doctor,  even  though  you  "  have  a  fool  for 
your  patient."  But  there  are  some  horrible 
troubles,  in  which  you  need  the  aid  of  an 
adept.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  pres- 
ence in  the  body  of  bits  of  broken  glass, 
old  nails,  and  such  like,  which  can  be 
drawn  out,  rubbed  out,  squeezed  out,  or 
got  out  somehow  through  the  sufferer's 
skin  by  the  man  or  woman  supposed  to 
possess  some  mysterious  power.  Hard 
as  it  may  be  of  belief,  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  not  more  than  two  years  ago  an 
instance  occurred  in  the  chief  town  of  St. 
Croix,  of  two  old  negroes,  natives  of  the 
island,  one  of  whom  was  foolish  enough 
to  fetch  in  from  the  country  an  Antiguan 
negro  man,  to  rub  nails  out  of  his  wife's 
leg.  The  Antiguan  man  was  well  paid  for 
the  job,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  soaping, 
he  got  an  immense  number  of  nails 
through  the  old  woman's  skin.  They 
dropped  from  her  leg  freely  through  his 
hands  into  a  basin,  an  indefinite  number 
having  been,  of  course,  provided  for  the 
occasion  by  him.  If  he  had  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  an  unbe- 
liever, in  the  person  of  the  old  woman's 
son,  who  caused  him  to  make  a  hasty  exit 
through  the  window,  there  is  no  telling 
what  he  might  have  drawn  out  of  her,  as 
nothing  was  too  hard  for  him  to  do,  or  for 
his  victims  to  believe. 

In  a  multitude  of  instances  the  illness 
comes  from  the  presence  of  some  evil 
spirit.  Rarely,  if  ever,  do  we  find  among 
negroes  any  such  idea  as  that  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  dead  revisit  earth  with  a 
good  intent.  Joined  with  the  gross  ma- 
terialism of  these  people  there  is  yet  a 
strong  conviction  of  the  agency  of  spirits, 
but  almost  always  as  doing  actual  hurt  — 
as  being  an  influence  decidedly  hostile  to 
living  people.  The  "jumbies"  in  some 
islands  —  notably  St.  Croix  —  are  evil- 
disposed.  The  only  innocent  propensity 
they  have  in  that  island  is  to  wear  "  jumby- 
beads."  These  are  little  red  seeds,  very 
bright,  and  with  a  black  spot  on  every 
one.  One  would  presume  they  are  called 
"  jumby-beads  "  because  they  are  the  "  par- 
ticular wanity "  that  the  jumbies  indulge 
in  by  way  of  ornamentation.  The  same 
seeds  are  called  "  crab's  eyes  "  in  Barba- 
dos, from  their  resemblance  to  the  eyes  of 
a  very  active  little  red  crab  well  known 
there.  The  Barbadian  ghosts  are  not  so 
elaborately  got  up,  it  seems,  as  their  St. 
Croisian  brethren. 

The  power  of  seeing  jumbies  is  hardly 
one  to  be  coveted ;  but  it  is  possessed, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  by  those  indi- 
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viduals  in  these  islands  who  are  fortunate, 
or  unfortunate,  enough  to  be  born  with 
that  little  membrane  called  a  "  caul,"  which 
sometimes  encompasses  a  child  when 
born.  This  membrane  is  generally  kept 
by  the  family  with  the  utmost  care  as  long 
as  it  will  last. 

Such  is  the  power  of  jumbies  to  hurt 
little  children,  that  I  have  been  told  by  a 
mother  whose  child  was  ill  that  it  could 
not  recover,  as  "de  spirits  dem  bin  and 
walk  over  de  child."  But  there  is  a  won- 
derful charm  in  the  mere  outside  of  a  Bi- 
ble or  a  prayer-book.  Put  one  of  these 
under  the  pillow  on  which  the  baby's  head 
lies,  and  you  can  keep  off  the  most  mis- 
chievous jumby.  This  will  do  for  the  day- 
time ;  and  at  night  a  bright  light  must  be 
kept  in  the  room.  Otherwise,  the  jum- 
bies will  take  advantage  of  the  dark  to  do 
their  evil  deeds,  to  take  their  eccentric 
perambulations  over  the  child,  or  to  blow 
in  its  face.  This  last  is  quite  a  common 
jumby-trick. 

But  they  are  poor,  cowardly  fellows, 
these  West-Indian  ghosts,  after  all.  They 
will  never  come  near  a  door  that  has  the 
"  hag-bush  ".  huug  up  over  the  threshold. 
Or  should  any  ghost,  more  courageous 
than  the  ordinary  run,  boldly  pass  under 
the  magic  bush,  you  can  still  laugh  at  his 
arts  if  you  have  much  of  it  hanging  about 
in  the  room.  The  "  hag-bush,"  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  is  the  lilac.  I  have  had, 
before  now,  to  refuse  to  baptize  a  sick 
child  on  an  estate  in  St.  Croix  until  all  the 
branches  of  lilac  hanging  around  the  room 
were  thrown  out,  as  I  naturally  felt  a  re- 
pugnance to  admit  a  child  into  the  Chris- 
tian faith  with  emblems  of  heathenism 
hanging  around  it. 

I  have  never  found  out  whether  it  is  the 
scent  or  the  sight  of  the  lilac  which  is  so 
disagreeable  to  jumbies,  or  whether  the 
anti-jumby  virtue  is  in  something  more  in- 
tangible than  sight  or  scent.  Nor  do  I 
yet  know  if  there  is  more  than  one  "hag- 
bush."  Probably  so,  for  the  lilac  is  not 
abundant  enough  to  furnish  supply  for  the 
possible  demand. 

Would  that  this  were  the  worst  use  to 
which  plants  are  put  by  some  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies !  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  medicinal  properties  of 
many  common  West- Indian  herbs  are 
known  to  them — herbs  of  whose  delete- 
rious or  beneficial  powers  science  as  yet 
knows  nothing.  And  it  is  sad  to  record 
my  firm  conviction  that  in  many  West-In- 
dian islands  murders  are  still  committed 
sometimes  by  the  administration  of  subtle 
and  powerful  vegetable  poisons,  given  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  detection. 

In  Nevis,  the  poisoner  is  safe  from  be- 
ing haunted  by  the  ghost  of  his  victim  if 
he  will  go  to  his  grave,  dig  down  to  his 
body,  and  drive  a  stake  through  it.  An 
instance  has  been  known  in  that  island 
where  the  family  of  a  man  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  have  secretly  watched  his  grave 
every  night  for  ten  nights,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  detecting  his  supposed  mur- 
derer when  he  came  to  stake  him.  No 
one  coming,  the  idea  of  foul  play  con- 
nected with  the  death  was  given  up. 

With  certain  plants  and  with  certain 
animals  there  always  goes  bad  luck.  The 
Stephanotus,  rich  in  leaves  and  flowers 
though  it  is,  is  an  unlucky  plant  in  some 
mysterious  way.  But,  considering  of  how 
slow  growth  it  is,  you  have,  at  least,  a 
very  long  time  during  which  the  storm  is 
brewing  before  it  actually  bursts  upon  you. 

There  is  another  plant,  however,  that 
brings  much  more  serious  trouble  upon 
any  house  near  to  which  it  grows.  And 
this  is  of  quick  growth.  It  is  the  plant 
which  a  Barbadian  may  be  pardoned  for 
thinking  the  most  beauteous  of  all  flow- 
ers. I  mean  the  Poinciana  pulcherrima, 
or  "pride  of  Barbados,"  or  ." flowering 
fence,"  as  it  is  also  called.  In  St.  Croix, 
where  it  goes  by  the  unpoetical  name 
"doodledoo,"  it  is  never  used  as  a  hedge. 
Exceeding  beautiful  as  it  is,  it  only 
springs  up  here  and  there,  without  culti- 
vation or  care.  People  are  unwilling  to 
run  the  risk  of  the  unknown  troubles  — 
and  all  the  more  alarming  because  un- 
known —  which  will  follow  the  planting  of 
it. 

That  other  splendid  and  most  showy 
tree, the  Poinciana  regia — the  "flamboy- 
ant "  or  "flame  tree,"  sometimes  called 
in  St.  Croix  "giant  doodledoo,"  is  not 
hurtful  in  itself,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  a 
tree  under  which  jumbies  like  to  sit.  An 
old  man,  who  transplanted  a  large  one  to 
my  rectory,  actually  charged  more  for  his 
work  on  account  of  the  danger  that  he  said 
attended  the  meddling  with  "  such  a  jum- 
by-tree." 

As  regards  animals,  guinea-pigs  may  be 
mentioned  as  specially  unlucky,  at  least  in 
St.  Croix.  There  are  families  there, 
among  those  from  whom  one  would  not 
expect  such  things,  whose  children  would 
on  no  account  be  allowed  to  keep  these 
pretty  little  pets.  What  precisely  is  the 
harm  they  do  is  not  stated.  All  you  can 
get  out  of  any  one  is,  "  Oh,  they  always 
bring  trouble  to  a  house  ;  they're  very  un- 
lucky."   And  yet,  if  the  writer  of  this  was 
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a  "dab  "  at  one  thing  more  than  another 
in  his  small-boy  days  —  which  were  spent 
in  Barbados  —  it  was  at  keeping  guinea- 
pigs.  They  were  kept  by  him  on  a  scale 
so  large  that  he  could  set  up  some  of  his 
schoolfellows  as  guinea-pig-keepers.  He 
even  ran  the  risk  of  keeping  them  some- 
times in  his  desk  at  school,  boring  holes 
and  cutting  slits  in  the  lid,  to  give  the  lit- 
tle bright-eyed  creatures  air.  And  it  was 
a  great  risk  to  run,  for  those  were  the 
good  old  "  licking  times  "  —  now,  happily, 
almost  over  for  schoolboys.  The  master 
of  the  school  was  one  of  those  men  who 
are  now,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  nearly  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  dodo  —  men  who  believed 
that  you  could  teach  a  boy  through  his 
back,  or  through  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
or  the  seat  of  his  pantaloons.  But  yet 
the  guinea-pigs  never  brought  a  thrashing 
upon  their  owner  or  his  friends. 

Some  of  the  boys  at  this  very  school 
were  possessed  of  a  sovereign  plan  for 
making  you  perfect  in  your  lessons,  which 
may  have  kept  off  the  trouble  the  guinea- 
pigs  would  otherwise  have  brought  on  the 
school.  Although  not  a  negro  supersti- 
tion, it  may  be  mentioned  here,  being,  as 
far  as  I  know,  only  West-Indian.  When 
you  had  learned  any  lesson  thoroughly 
(and  some  fellows  kept  the  talisman  in 
their  hands  all  the  time  of  learning  the 
lesson),  rub  the  page  up  and  down,  or 
across,  with  a  large  seed,  called  a  good- 
luck  seed.  Then  return  it  to  the  pocket, 
where  it  ought  to  be  kept.  This  done, 
you  need  not  fear.  Be  the  subject  of 
study  what  it  may,  the  power  was  as  great 
in  that  seed  to  conquer  every  lesson,  and 
just  about  as  real,  as  in  "  Holloway's 
Pills  "  to  cure  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  The  only  thing  in  which  the  good- 
luck  seed  could  not  help  was  in  arithme- 
tic. There  memory  was  of  very  little  use, 
and  so  this  wonderful  substitute  for,  or 
rather  whetstone  to  memory,  was  power- 
less. But  alas  !  that  venerable  custom  of 
the  good-luck  seed  has  entirely  gone  out 
of  date.  The  present  generation  of  Bar- 
badian boys,  high  and  low,  I  fear  know  it 
not.  It  has  gone  out  with  the  almost 
equally  absurd  practice  of  making  chil- 
dren say  lessons  entirely  by  rote.  In 
these  days  children  are  happily  taught  to 
use  their  brains  more ;  and  in  every 
school  worth  the  name,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  West  Indies,  reasoning  and  com- 
parison, and  other  mental  faculties  higher 
than  memory  are  cultivated  more. 

Birds  have  apparently  more  ill-luck  at- 
tending them  than  animals.  For  any  bird 
whatever  to  fly  into  your  house  and  over 
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your  head,  is  at  least  indicative  of  some  ill 
tidings  you  are  to  hear  before  long.  Birds 
have  always  had,  ever  since  Solomon's 
days,  a  propensity  to  carry  news.  He 
warns  us  not  to  curse  the  king  or  the  rich, 
lest  "a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the 
voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell 
the  matter."  And  most  of  us  can  remem- 
ber some  "  little  bird "  being  jokingly 
given  to  us  by  our  grandmothers  or  some 
old  friend  of  our  childhood  as  the  author- 
ity for  some  piece  of  news. 

But  the  only  news  that  birds  in  the 
West  Indies  carry  is  ill  news,  it  would 
seem.  It  is  reserved  for  the  "black  bee," 
or  "  carpenter  bee,"  so-called  because  he 
bores  holes  in  wood,  to  com;  buzzing  with 
any  kind  of  news  he  can  catch,  good  or 
bad.  He  is  a  true  gossip.  Only  give 
him  a  piece  of  news,  and  away  he  flies, 
buzzing  in  the  ear  of  this  one  and  the 
other  one,  telling  it  to  every  one  he  meets, 
whether  they  wish  to  hear  it  or  not.  Your 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  him  are  as  vain  as 
those  of  Horace,  when  victimized  by  his 
friend's  loquacity.  "Nil  agis,  usque  tc- 
nebo,  persequar"  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
fellow  acts.  The  negro  belief  about  him 
is  that  when  he  comes  buzzing  up  to  you, 
you  are  sure  to  hear  some  news  before 
long.  He  can  scarcely,  however,  be  con- 
sidered abundant  in  any  West-Indian  is- 
land. There  is,  to  say  the  truth,  such  a 
plentiful  supply  of  human  gossips,  male 
and  female,  in  these  islands,  that  there  is 
hardly  room  for  an  insect  with  that  pro- 
pensity. 

But  to  return  to  our  birds.  The  "black 
and  yellow  creeper  "  of  St.  Croix,  Ccrthi- 
ola  flaveola,  sometimes  called  "yellow- 
breast,"  is  apt  to  betoken  sickness  or 
trouble  if  he  frequent  a  house.  But  he 
only  does  this  in  St.  Croix,  not  having  a 
bad  name  in  other  places,  except  among 
planters.  He  certainly  has  the  reputation 
of  stealing  sugar,  whence  another  name 
of  his,  the  "sugar-bird."  Even  this  is, 
however,  questionable.  Perhaps  he  much 
rather  goes  after  the  flies  that  attack  the 
sugar  than  after  the  sugar  itself. 

The  gentle  little  "  ground-dove,"  or 
"turtle-dove,"  as-  they  call  him  in  Barba- 
dos, Chamcepetia  trochila,  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  an  innocent  bird  in  St.  Croix, 
whereas  his  going  on  the  top  of  a  house  is 
a  sure  sign  of  death  to  one  of  the  inmates 
in  Barbados. 

The  bird  who  is  the  great  "  prophet  of 
evils"  is  the  "black  witch,"  or  "old 
witch,"  Crotophaga  ani.  And  certainly  if 
it  is  allowable  at  all  to  believe  evil  of  any 
bird,  this  must  be  the  one.    The  singu- 
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larly  knowing  look  the  creature  has,  with 
its  hooked  beak  to  give  emphasis  to 
the.  queer  and  malevolent  expression  of 
its  eyes,  the  shabby-genteel  appearance 
of  its  rusty  black  coat,  the  unearthly 
screech  it  utters,  and  its  entire  freedom 
from  fear  of  man,  allowing  any  one,  as  it 
does,  to  come  very  close  to  it  —  all  these 
things  combine  to  make  it  a  most  disagree- 
able bird.  The  very  name  —  "  black 
witch "  —  tells  a  tale  of  the  unsavoury 
reputation  the  bird  has.  Some  among 
our  lower  orders  not  only  give  these  birds 
credit  for  supernatural  powers  as  witches, 
but  consider  them  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted returned  to  earth  in  this  form.  I 
have  myself  been  told  that  when  they  were 
screaming  round  a  house,  they  were  really 
the  jumbies  calling  on  some  one  inside  to 
come  out  and  be  one  of  themselves. 
There  are  people  who  will  assure  you  that 
these  old  witches  are  so  particular  at  times 
as  to  provide  the  usual  number  of  bearers 
for  the  corpse.  When  a  crowd  of  them 
is  near  a  house,  and  some  are  apparently 
set  apart  from  the  rest,  or  are  more  vehe- 
ment in  their  screaming,  these  are  the 
ghostly  bearers  waiting  to  convey  the 
spirit  to  its  abode,  just  the  same  in  num- 
ber as  those  that  shall  take  the  body  to  its 
long  home.  This  is  the  most  distinct 
trace  I  have  met  with  among  negroes  of 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis. 

These  black  witches  are  abundant  in 
many  West-Indian  islands  :  in  others  they 
do  not  exist.  It  is  said  in  Grenada  that 
they  came  there  by  being  blown  over  in 
numbers  from  Trinidad  or  Tobago.  If 
so,  one  can  imagine  what  consternation 
there  was  among  the  superstitious,  when 
one  morning  they  awoke  and  found  these 
new  colonists  and  fellow-citizens.  How 
they  came  to  St.  Croix  is  not  sure.  It  is 
almost  the  only  one  of  those  West-Indian 
islands  whose  ornithology  has  been  looked 
into,  that  has  no  bird  peculiar  to  itself. 
All  the  virgin  forests  of  the  island  were 
set  on  fire  by  some  early  French  settlers, 
who  adopted  this  plan  to  cure  it  of  real  or 
supposed  unhealthiness.  They  took  to 
their  ships,  and  did  not  return  till  the  fire 
had  burnt  itself  out.  All  the  fauna  of  the 
island  probably  perished,  and  of  the  few 
varieties  of  birds  in  it  (and  they  are  very 
few)  the  originals  must  have  been  import- 
ed. Have  the  St.  Croisians  then  to  thank 
some  kind  friend  for  the  first  wizard  and 
witch?  Or  did  the  birds  come  over  en 
masse,  a  whole  flock  of  jumbies  ? 

Everywhere  in  the  West  Indies  a  super- 
stition prevails  among  servants  in  refer- 
ence to  spiders.    Not  that  the  insect  is 


unlucky,  but  quite  the  contrary.  The  mis- 
chief is  in  killing  him.  The  housemaid 
may  sweep  down  any  cobwebs,  destroy 
ruthlessly  any  web,  however  old  it  be,  but 
the  spinner  of  the  web  she  will  allow  to 
escape.  Woe  betide  her  if  with  broom  or 
other  instrument,  and  whether  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  she  kill  a  spider  !  She  is 
then  certain  to  break  some  piece  of  crock- 
ery or  glass  in  the  house.  The  connection 
is  undoubted.  But  what  the  connecting 
link  is  who  can  tell  ?  The  tradition  is  a 
very  old  one. 

A  long  procession  of  black  ants  in  a 
room  is  a  bad  sign,  especially  if  among 
them  there  be  those  large  ones  with  white 
wings,  which  are  called  "  parson  ants," 
from  the  resemblance  to  a  clergyman  in 
his  surplice.  They  always,  of  course,  sig- 
nify a  funeral  from  the  house  before  long. 

West- Indian  houses  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  two  or  three  kinds  of  ants,  in 
great  numbers  at  times,  but  superstitious 
housewives,  at  least  in  St.  Croix,  have  two 
very  efficacious  remedies  for  them.  First, 
they  try  the  simple  plan  of  preparing  some 
fowl  soup,  but  not  for  the  family.  They 
must  have  none  of  it.  It  is  to  be  given 
over  entirely  to  the  ants.  It  must  be  put 
on  the  top  of  a  press,  or  in  some  other 
private  place,  so  that  there  may  be  a  grand 
ant-banquet,  undisturbed  by  the  fear  or 
presence  of  man.  Appeased  by  this  par- 
ticular mark  of  respect,  the  ants  will  gen- 
erally emigrate  in  a  body.  But  should 
this  be  impracticable,  a  plan  may  be 
adopted,  involving  more  trouble,  but  less 
outlay.  Let  one  ant  be  caught,  some  one 
whose  daring  or  appearance  betoken  him 
a  leader,  let  him  be  wrapped  up  carefully 
in  a  small  piece  of  meat,  and  then  take 
him  with  you, -either  on  foot  or  in  some 
vehicle,  as  far  as  possible  from  your  house. 
Cast  him  out  with  his  meat,  make  all  speed 
home,  and  sleep  peacefully  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  ants  will  have  left  you  before 
next  day. 

Among  insects,  crickets  too  play  an  im- 
portant part  for  good  or  evil,  according  as 
they  are  "  sick  "  or  "  money  "  crickets,  the 
very  names  of  which  indicate  the  super- 
stitions respecting  them.  The  latter 
makes  a  steady,  hissing  sound,  loud 
enough  to  penetrate  a  large  room  in  every 
part.  It  is  held  strongly  by  our  negroes 
that  the  presence  of  this  insect  in  a  house 
is  an  indication  of  the  approach  of  money. 
The  melancholy,  fitful  chirping  of  the  sick 
cricket,  betokens,  with  equal  certainty, 
the  nearness  of  illness. 

But  the  causes  of  trouble  are  not  in  any 
wise  confined,  in  the  opinion  of  our  credu- 
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lous  people,  to  plants,  or  insects,  or  ani- 
mals. Inanimate  objects  have  as  much, 
or  still  more,  to  do  with  trouble.  And  of 
them  there  are  things  which  actually  bring 
it,  and  those  which  only  foretell  it.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  give  illustrations  of  both 
classes. 

The  feeling  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
that  to  talk  much  of  the  health  of  a  fam- 
ily, is  a  way  to  bring  sickness  on  them. 
In  the  course  of  pastoral  visitations,  the 
clergyman  will  perhaps  say,  in  a  house 
where  there  is  a  large  family,  that  he  nev- 
er has  occasion  to  go  to  that  house  for 
visitation  of  the  sick,  so  healthy  is  the 
household.  He  will  be  respectfully,  but 
very  decidedly  asked  not  to  speak  too 
much  about  it,  as  it  has  been  noticed  that 
if  this  be  done,  sickness  comes  upon  the 
family  soon  after.  And  sure  enough 
perhaps  it  does  come,  as  it  must  needs 
come  sometimes  to  every  large  family. 
And  thus  the  superstition  gets  firmer  hold. 
All  the  many  instances  in  which  no  re- 
sult followed  are  forgotten,  and  this  one 
case,  in  which  the  sickness  did  happen  to 
follow  soon  after  your  congratulatory  re- 
marks, is  given  as  a  proof  how  well- 
founded  the  belief  is.  On  such  coinci- 
dences rests  the  public  faith  in  "Zadkiel's 
Astrological  Almanack,"  a  mass  of  ab- 
surdities. The  old  man  who  publishes  it 
owes  his  present  large  income  partly  to 
the  fact  that  his  predictions  are  generally, 
like  the  Delphic  oracles,  couched  in  such 
ambiguous  language,  that  they  can  be  ful- 
filled in  many  ways.  But  still  more  is  the 
rapid  sale  of  the  book  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  astrologer  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  make  some  successful  guesses. 
And  who,  that  guesses  upon  so  large  a 
scale,  and  about  so  many  things,  but  must 
be  right  sometimes  ? 

This  objection  to  speak  too  much  about 
health  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  a  proper 
dislike  to  anything  like  boasting,  the 
same  feeling  that  led  Joab,  while  praying 
that  the  Israelites  might  be  an  hundred- 
fold as  many  as  they  were,  to  recommend 
King  David  not  to  see  how  many  they 
actually  were,  and  thus  indulge  his  own 
pride  in  them. 

There  is  another  superstition,  deeply 
rooted  in  St.  Croix,  that  to  add  any  build- 
ing to  your  house  —  a  wing,  or  any  small- 
er shed  —  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  the 
death  of  some  member  of  the  family.  Is 
it  possible  that  the  origin  of  this,  too,  was 
the  feeling  that  it  was  a  vain  show,  this 
adding  to  houses,  and  therefore  deserved 
punishment?  Strange  notion,  surely,  of 
the  merciful  Lord,  who  is  "  not  extreme  to 


mark  what  we  have  done  amiss,"  but 
knoweth  our  weakness,  and  pitieth  "  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  children." 

To  something  of  the  same  feeling  may 
also  be  referred  the  dislike  that  exists  in 
certain  West-Indian  islands  to  repairing 
an  enclosure  within  which  the  remains  of 
the  family  lie.  If  you  do  so,  it  is  likely 
that  soon  it  must  be  taken  down  again  for 
the  entrance  of  another  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
original  feeling  here  was  that  one  had  no 
right  to  take  it  for  granted  that  his  family 
burying-place  could  not  be  wanted  again 
directly. 

But  if  the  last-mentioned  superstitions 
are  the  development  in  a  wrong  direction 
of  certain  right  feelings,  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  absurdities  which  I  have 
now  to  mention. 

The  mere  turning  upside  down  of  the 
calabash  that  is  used  to  bale  the  passage- 
boats  in  St.  Vincent,  is  a  fearful  thing,  be- 
tokening sure  destruction  to  the  boat,  and 
imperilling  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 

And  in  St.  Croix  it  is  terrible  only  to 
open  an  umbrella  over  your  head  in  a 
house,  a  sure  way  to  bring  trouble,  either 
on  yourself  or  on  some  one  in  that  house. 
Any  reason  for  this  I  must  leave  to  some 
more  fertile  imagination  than  my  own  to 
suggest. 

Now,  one  can  easily  see  why  the  pres- 
ent of  a  pair  of  scissors  should  be  an  un- 
suitable one,  as  dividing  love.  This  belief 
is  not  at  all  purely  West-Indian,  but  it  is 
greatly  prevalent  in  these  islands.  It  is 
certainly  held  that  the  gift  of  a  crooked 
pin,  along  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  will 
do  away  with  their  ill  effects.  But  au- 
thorities seem  divided  on  this  point,  so  it 
is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"  Circumstances  over  which  you  have 
no  control "  there  are  which  will  cause 
your  troubles  to  come,  or,  rather,  which 
will  show  that  they  are  coming,  "not  single 
spies,  but  in  battalions."  Let  a  glass 
break  in  your  house,  as  glasses  sometimes 
will,  without  any  reason  that  appears,  and 
you  are  in  trouble.  The  writer  well  re- 
members the  consternation  among  the  ser- 
vants in  his  father's  house  at  the  sudden 
bursting  of  one  of  those  large  barrel- 
shades  that  have  now  almost  gone  out  of 
use. 

Another  pretty  sure  sign  of  coming  grief 
is  when  a  horse  neighs  at  your  door. 
This  is  as  deeply-rooted  a  superstition  in 
negro  minds  as  any  I  have  mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  hundreds  of  instances 
in  which  the  sign  must  prove  false.  But 
yet  a  horse,  accustomed  to  be  driven 
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double,  and  neighing  frequently  when  de- 
prived by  any  chance  of  its  companion, 
can  carry  trouble  up  one  street  and  down 
another,  and  can  certainly  fill  many  a  heart 
with  dismay. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  West- 
Indian  superstitions  enough  connected 
with  particular  days,  notably  with  Good 
Friday.  It  may  be  known  in  England 
that  eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday  will  never 
spoil,  but  the  virtue  of  Good  Friday  bit- 
ters is  hardly  known  there.  Any  bitters 
made  on  that  day  have  not  only  the  ordi- 
nary properties  of  such  a  compound,  but 
are  invaluable  cures  for  disease.  So  firm 
is  this  belief,  that  there  is  among  the  ne- 
groes quite  a  general  making  of  bitters  on 
Good  Friday,  which  are  put  up  and  spe- 
cially kept  to  be  used  in  cases  of  dire  ill- 
ness. Well  would  it  be  for  the  West  In- 
dies, to  say  the  truth,  if  the  upper  classes 
believed  a  little  less  in  "bitters  "as  an 
article  of  diet,  and  confined  themselves 
more  strictly  to  the  merely  medicinal  use 
of  them. 

It  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond 
its  proposed  limits  if  I  were  to  enter  at  all 
upon  the  superstitions  connected  with 
dreams.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  of  .them 
also  we  have  our  full  share.  We  dream 
in  these  warm  climes  as  often  as,  perhaps 
oftener  than,  those  living  in  temperate 
latitudes.  And  there  is  the  usual  amount 
of  nonsense  believed  about  dreams,  such 
as  that  they  go  by  contraries,  and  the  like. 
Far  be  it,  however,  from  the  writer  to  say 
that  warnings  are  never  given  in  dreams. 
He  would  not  so  impugn  the  veracity  of 
some  unexceptionable  witnesses.  He 
would  not  so  question  the  truth  of  that  say- 
ing of  Elihu  in  the  Book  of  Books,  that 
the  Almighty  "openeth  the  ears  of  men, 
and  sealeth  their  instruction  "  sometimes 
"  in  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when 
deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  in  slumber- 
ings  upon  the  bed." 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  West- 
Indian  superstitions,  I  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  one  which  I  have  met  with 
among  the  negroes  in  St.  Croix,  and  which 
is  at  least  a  beautiful  one.  It  is  the  be- 
lief that  the  baptism  of  children  ought 
always  to  be  performed  with  rain-water. 
In  going  to  a  house  for  the  private  bap- 
tism of  a  sick  child,  and  finding  only  well- 
water,  I  have  been  requested  to  wait  un- 
til some  rain-water  could  be  got  from  a 
neighbouring  house.  The  explanation 
was  given  me  simply  enough  by  a  man: 
"  'Tis  de  rain-water  does  come  down  from 
heaven."  These  people  have  a  notion 
that  the  spring-water,  being  "  of  the  earth, 


earthy,"  is  hardly  the  fitting  vehicle  for 
enrolling  children  as  members  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  One  would  like  to  deal  tenderly 
with  such  a  poetical  superstition,  and 
almost  wish  to  retain  it  rather  than  other- 
wise. 

But  how  shall  the  hold  be  shaken  of 
such  gross  superstitions  as  form  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article  ?  And  all  have  not 
been  mentioned.  Would  that  they  were 
only  so  many  as  could  be  embraced  in  the 
compass  of  one  article !  The  story  of 
them,  though  in  every  point  of  view  inter- 
esting, though  in  some  respects  amusing, 
is  a  sad  story  after  all.  While  such  things 
are  believed  by  any  people,  their  notion 
of  a  personal  loving  Lord,  "  without  whom 
not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground,"  and 
by  whom  "the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are 
all  numbered,"  must  be  very  imperfect. 
Practically,  He  is  looked  upon  as  too  great 
a  Being  to  concern  Himself  with  the  af- 
fairs of  this  world  —  a  notion  held  by 
some  who  pretend  to  be  much  wiser  than 
poor  West-Indian  negroes,  but  a  foolish 
and  devilish  notion  surely  —  or  else  too 
weak  to  be  able  to  control  all  things.  It 
is  well  to  labour  for  the  enlightenment  of 
those  who  have  such  feelings  about  Him. 
It  is  well  to  use  all  our  influence  against 
every  one  of  these  absurd  superstitions. 
It  is  well  to  use  reasoning,  and  ridicule, 
and  every  available  weapon  against  them, 
so  that  we  may  compel  them  to  abide  in 
holes  and  corners  for  sheer  shame,  until 
we  can  drive  them  out  altogether.  But  it 
is  best  ourselves  to  live  such  a  life  of 
daily,  childlike  dependence  on  our  God 
and  Saviour,  the  Almighty  Lord,  "to 
whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do 
bow  and  obey,"  as  shall  lead  others  like- 
wise to  feel  that  under  His  care  they  are 
safe,  that  nothing  can  really  harm  those 
that  are  His,  but  that  all  things  are  ever 
converging  together  for  the  good  of  them 
that  love  Him. 

Charles  J.  Branch. 


From  The  Globe. 
HINDOO  PROVERBS. 

There  is  a  strong  local  flavour  about 
Hindoo  proverbs,  and  they  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  musk-rats,  crocodiles,  monkeys 
and  tigers,  mango-trees,  the  jack-fruit,  the 
banana,  and  the  rice-plant.  In  reading  a 
collection  of  them  you  can  never  forget 
the  country  that  uses  them.  They  con- 
tain constant  allusions  to  caste  and  suttee, 
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and  the  tyrannical  power  of  cruel  rajahs, 
and  to  the  sayings  of  learned  Brahmins. 
Hundreds  of  Hindoo  proverbs  turn  on  the 
words  and  deeds  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna, 
or  of  the  savage  Siva.  The  servility  and 
cunning  of  the  people  is  visible  in  them 
as  well  as  their  superstitions,  and  the  fre- 
quent allusions  to  sham  devotees  and 
hypocrites  give  one  a  clear  impression 
that  corruption  has  gained  much  ground 
even  among  the  worshippers  of  Brahma. 

We  do  not  think  that,  taking  an  equal 
number  of  proverbs,  there  is  half  so  much 
shrewd  sense  or  original  thought  in  Hin- 
doo as  in  Arabic  or  Persian  proverbs. 
But  the  Hindoo  adages  are  so  essentially 
Indian  that  the  idea  they  contain  acquires 
an  interest  from  the  novelty  with  which  it 
is  treated.  The  power  of  money,  for  in- 
stance, is  alluded  to  in  the  proverbs  of 
every  nation,  but  only  a  Bengalee  would 
think  of  saying,  "  One  could  buy  oneself 
tiger's  eyes  if  one  had  only  money ;  "  or 
when  in  a  difficulty  declaring  it  was  as  hard 
to  do  "  as  to  kill  seven  snakes  with  one 
stroke."  "  Old  servants  and  old  rice  are 
best,"  is  a  kind  of  Hindoo  proverb  re- 
minding us  that  fidelity  is  now  unknown 
in  the  East.  In  many  Indian  proverbs 
we  find  that  half-humorous  observation  of 
the  habits  of  animals  which  we  might  ex- 
pect in  the  authors  of  so  many  fable-books. 
They  say  of  a  hypocrite,  "  The  crane  is  a 
choice  saint,"  referring  to  the  sanctimoni- 
ous gravity  with  which  that  bird  waits  for 
its  prey ;  and  they  compare  a  fussy  man  to 
the  small  saphari  fish  splashing  in  a  basin 
of  water. 

"  The  sandal-tree  does  not  grow  in  every 
wood,"  is  a  thoroughly  Hindoo  proverb, 
and  so  is  "  You  can  never  wash  charcoal 
white."  Some  of  these  sayings  require  a 
knowledge  of  Hindoo  customs  before  they 
can  be  understood,  as  "  He's  oiling  his 
hands  while  the  jack-fruit  is  still  on  the 
tree,"  a  saying  applied  to  people  who  count 
their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched  — 
it  being  necessary  to  oil  the  hands  before 
touching  jack-fruit,  which  exudes  a  gluti- 
nous juice. 

The  blind  in  Hindostan  have  the  credit, 
especially  when  they  turn  beggars,  of  being 
rogues,  and  there  is  a  proverb,  "  The  blind 
man  is  to  the  house  what  the  rank  weed  is 
to  water."  Nor  are  all  proverbs  that  ap- 
ply to  Brahmins  equally  complimentary, 
for  there  are  some  as  bitter  as  the  old 
mediaeval  jokes  against  greedy  priests.  A 
furious  encounter  the  Bengal  people  call 
"a  serpent  and  ichneumon  fight,"  from 
the  inveterate  hostility  of  these  two  ani- 
mals. 


A  terrible  phase  of  Hindoo  life  is  sug- 
gested by  a  curious  Bengalee  proverb  that 
says  a  man  in  a  tiger's  mouth  is  not  so 
much  afraid  of  the  tiger's  teeth  as  of  the 
jungle  he  is  going  to ;  meaning  that  even 
in  the  presence  of  great  calamities,  small 
future  ones  seem  more  terrible.  An 
equally  cruel  enemy  of  the  Hindoo  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  following  prudent  proverb  : 

—  "  What !  dwell  in  the  water  and  quarrel 
with  the  crocodile." 

Many  of  these  proverbs  turn  on  mytho- 
logical and  traditionary  illusions ;  for  in- 
stance, a  man  impatient  of  waiting  for  an 
appointment  will  say,  "  How  much  longer 
shall  I  stand  and  hold  Lakshman's  fruit?" 
The  gentleman  referred  to  held  some  fruit 
for  his  legendary  brother,  Ram,  fourteen 
years  without  eating  it.  Here  is  one 
which  is  full  of  oriental  colour: — "The 
bracelets  tinkle  on  the  lady's  arm,  and  the 
fool  cries, '  She  is  taking  up  rice  for  me.'  " 
Here,  too,  is  one  Hindoo  all  over:  — 
"  The  snake-charmer  can  hear  the  snake 
sneeze ; "  intimating  that  a  man  under- 
stands the  business  on  which  he  is  always 
engaged.  And  here  are  two  more :  — 
"  I  won't  give  you  the  water  I  wash  my 
cowries  in,"  and,  "  The  pin  fish  goes  on 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  bad  cook." 
The  pin  fish  is  a  great  delicacy,  and  the 
proverb  means  that  a  clever  person  can 
never  be  understood  by  a  fool.  "  He 
breaks  the  cocoanut  on  another's  head," 
is  a  Bengalee  way  of  saying  that  a  man 
has  gained  something  to  the  loss  of  anoth- 
er. "  Plantain  sauce  and  parched  rice," 
is  a  Hindostanee  way  of  expressing  a 
complete  incongruity.  "  The  mother  of 
many  never  reaches  the  Ganges,"  is  a 
Hindoo  way  of  saying,  "  Everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  that 
the  body  will  remain  unburied. 

There  is  a  good,  wholesome  spite  in 
some  of  these  proverbs  of  Hindostan,  that 
prove  a  fair  amount  of  scolding  can  be 
carried  on  either  in  Bengalee  or  Mahrat- 
tah.  If  one  low  fellow  praises  another,  a 
Hindoo  says,  "  The  ballad-singer  praises 
the  cowherd,"  two  very  low  castes.  If  a 
poor  man  gives  himself  airs  he  is  pretty 
soon  told  at  the  bazaar  or  the  bath-room 
that  he  is  "  only  the  horn-bearer's  bag- 
bearer."  If  a  trader  is  sluggish  in  busi- 
ness, the  proverb  thrown  at  "him  is  "  Rub 
your  nose  with  mustard  oil  and  go  to 
sleep,"  an  allusion  to  a  custom  of  the 
poorer  Hindoos  of  snuffing  up  lamp-oil  to 
induce  sleep. 

A  truly  lazy  proverb,  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  country,  is  this  one  : 

—  "If  I  can  find  mangoes  at  the  plantain's 
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foot,  why  should  I  look  under  the  mango- 
tree  ?  "  If  an  upstart  talks  like  a  rich  or 
great  man,  they  say,  "  Here's  a  hireling 
on  thirty  cowries  giving  drafts  on  Chitta- 
gong."  Useless  trouble  is  called  "  Going 
to  Ceylon  for  a  grain  of  turmeric." 

There  is  no  country  where  the  proverbs 
are  founded  more  on  local  customs  than 
in  Hindostan.  "  A  great  man's  word  is 
like  the  elephant's  tusk"  (not  to  be  con- 
cealed or  withdrawn),  is  a  common  Hin- 
doo saying.    A  false  devotee  they  com- 
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pare  to  "  a  tiger  in  a  sacred  grove."  To  a 
vulgar,  boastful  fellow,  strutting  about 
over-dressed,  some  one  is  sure  to  cry,  "  A 
red  mango  in  the  ape's  paw  and  the  ape 
cries  1  Ram,  ram,'  "  words  of  delight ;  and 
lastly,  to  close  our  specimens,  when  one 
man  has  gained  an  object  by  hard  labour 
and  another  tries  to  gain  the  same  without 
work,  the  saying  used  is,  "  One  man  kills 
himself  with  pounding  the  rice  and  an- 
other fills  his  cheeks  with  it  smoking 
hot." 


In  his  just  published  report  to  the  foreign 
office,  her  Majesty's  consul  at  Yokohama 
gives  some  interesting  information  respecting 
the  preparation  of  lacquer-ware  in  Japan. 
Some  Japanese,  he  says,  give  A.  D.  724  as  the 
date  when  the  art  of  lacquering  was  first  dis- 
covered, but  those  among  them  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  subject  fix  the  date  as 
A.  D.  889  or  900.  It  would  appear  to  have  at- 
tained to  vsome  perfection  in  1290,  for  the 
name  of  a  distinguished  painter  in  lacquer  at 
that  time  is  still  handed  down  as  the  founder 
of  a  particular  school  of  art  in  lacquer-paint- 
ing. Having  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  lacquer-varnish  is  obtained,  Mr.  Robert- 
son gives  some  details  of  the  mode  in  which 
designs  in  lacquer  are  worked.  "  The  first 
thing,"  he  says,  "  is  to  trace  out  on  the  thin- 
nest of  paper  the  required  pattern  or  design, 
and  the  tracing  is  then  gone  over  with  a  com- 
position of  lacquer-varnish  and  vermilion, 
afterwards  laid  on  whatever  it  is  proposed  to 
impart  the  design  to  .  .  .  and  well  rubbed 
over  with  a  bamboo  spatula."  The  outline 
thus  left  "  is  now  gone  over  with  a  particular 
kind  of  soft  lacquer-varnish.  When  this  in- 
dustry is  pursued  in  hot  weather  the  varnish 
speedily  dries,  and  consequently  where  the 
pattern  is  a  good  deal  involved  ...  a 
small  portion  only  is  executed  at  one  time,  and 
the  gold  powder,  which  enters  largely  into 
most  of  the  lacquer-ware  for  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, is  applied  to  each  part  as  it  is  being  exe- 
cuted. For  this  a  large  and  very  soft  brush  is 
used,  and  by  its  aid  the  gold  powder  is  well 
rubbed  in  with  the  lacquer  or  varnish.  The 
work  is  then  left  to  dry  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  the  pattern  is  lightly  rubbed 
oyer  with  charcoal  made  from  a  particular 
kind  of  wood,  this  process  securing  evenness 
of  surface.  The  work  is  next  rubbed  with 
polishing- powder,  and  afterwards  carefully 
wiped."  After  all  this  outlining  has  been 
clone  "  there  still  remains  a  good  deal  of  fin- 
ishing work,  such  as  the  tracing  of  leaves  on 


trees,  the  petals  of  flowers,  the  wings  of  birds, 
etc.  .  .  .  Into  all  this  gold  powder  enters, 
the  working-in  of  which  requires  a  light  brush 
and  a  skilful  hand.  .  .  .  After  this  has 
well  dried,  a  particular  kind  of  lacquer-var- 
nish, known  as  yoshimd  urushi,  is  well  rubbed 
in,  and  the  whole  then  polished  with  horn- 
dust.  The  polishing  process  is  done  with  the 
finger,  and  is  continued  until  the  gold-glitter 
shows  out  well."  Academy. 


M-  Bertrand  {Revue  ArchSologique,  Sep- 
tember), gives  an  account  of  a  very  remark- 
able discovery  of  antiquities  at  Graeckwyl  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  in  1851.  Two  tumuli 
were  opened,  one  of  them  yielding  a  bronze 
vase — with  ornaments  in  relief  and  in  the 
round  on  the  neck  and  handles  —  of  which  an 
engraving  accompanies  the  article.  It  is  cer- 
tainly curious,  as  M.  Bertrand  remarks,  that  a 
vase  which  from  the  artistic  character  of  its 
ornaments  can  only  be  compared  with  Etrus- 
can work,  or  better  still  with  the  gold  orna- 
ments from  Camirus  in  Rhodes  (in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  Louvre),  should  be  found 
in  the  district  of  Berne,  because  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  much  of  what  is  called  civilization 
had  reached  that  quarter  till  Roman  times, 
whereas  the  Camirus  gold  ornaments,  which 
are  exact  counterparts  of  those  on  the  Graeck- 
wyl vase,  can  be  confidently  assigned  to  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  Perhaps  the  more  ar- 
chaic works  of  this  kind  are  studied,  the  more 
it  will  be  found  that  they  prevail  in  the  Greek 
islands  —  see,  for  instance,  as  to  vases  and 
terra-cottas,  the  guide-books  to  the  first  and 
second  vase-rooms  of  the  British  Museum. 
From  this  evidence  such  objects  could  be 
traced  to  a  period  of  activity  in  maritime  trade 
which  might  readily  have  attracted  patrons  or 
traders  from  even  higher  regions  of  Europe 
than  Berne. 
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HYMNUS  RESPONSORIUS. 


"  Scis  te  lassum  ?  scis  languentem  ? 

Luctu  contristaris  ? 
Audin  '  '  Veni,  veniensque 

Pace  perfruaris." 

II. 

Notas  habet,  quas  agnorim 
Istum  consectatus  ? 
R.  "  Manus,  Plantse,  cruentatas, 
Cruentatum  Latus." 


Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid, 

Art  thou  sore  distrest  ? 
"Come  to  Me,"  saith  One,  "and  coming, 
Be  at  rest !  " 

II. 

Hath  He  marks  to  lead  me  to  Him, 

If  He  be  my  guide  ? 
"In  His  Feet  and  Hands  are  wound-prints, 
Anfl  His  Side." 


Ecquid  portat,  pro  corona" 
Qua?  Monarchas  ornat  ? 
R.  "Diadema,  sed  spinarum, 
Frontem  Hanc  adornat." 

IV. 

Sin  obnitar,  sin  attingam, 
Qui  remunerabit  ? 
R.  "  Luctus,  fletus,  ac  laborum 
Largitatem  dabit." 


Sin  obstrictus  adhaerebo, 
Quis  in  fine  status  ? 
R.  "Viae  meta,  luctus  fuga, 
Labor  exantlatus." 

VI. 

Si  receptum  supplicassim, 
Votum  exaudiret  ? 
R.  "  Quanquam  Terra,  quanquam  Ccelum 
In  ruinam  iret." 

VII. 


R. 


Persistentem,  perluctantem 

Certus  est  beare  ? 
"Vates  quisque,  Martyr,  Virgo, 

Angelus,  testare  !  " 
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Hath  He  diadem  as  Monarch 

That  His  Brow  adorns  ? 
"  Yea,  a  Crown,  in  very  surety, 
But  of  thorns." 

IV. 

If  I  find  Him,  if  I  follow, 

What  His  guerdon  here  ? 
"  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 
Many  a  tear." 

v. 

If  I  still  hold  closely  to  Him, 

What  hath  He  at  last  ? 
"Sorrow  vanquished,  labour  ended, 
Jordan  past." 

VI. 

If  I  ask  Him  to  receive  me, 

Will  He  say  me  nay  ? 
"  Not  till  Earth,  and  not  till  Heaven 
Pass  away." 

VII. 

Finding,  following,  keeping,  struggling, 

Is  He  sure  to  bless  ? 
"Angels,  Martyrs,  Prophets,  Virgins, 
Answer,  Yes  !  " 

[By  Dr.  John  Mason  Neale  (No.  254,  Hymns  An- 
cient and  Modern,  Revised  and  Enlarged);  taken 
from  the  Greek  of  St.  Stephen  the  Sabaite. 

Contemporary  Review. 


TWO  SONNETS. 
I.  —  WINTER  SORROW. 

A  grey  and  leaden  sky,  without  a  break, 
Shuts  in  the  narrow  world  whereon  I  look, 

And,  day  by  clay,  mine  ears  almost  forget 
To  miss  the  babbling  of  the  ice-bound 
brook. 

The  woods  stand  rigid,  ghostlike,  draped  in 
snow, 

Life  is  no  longer  there,  nor  pleasant  sound, 
No  breath  is  stirring  in  the  bitter  air, 

To  bid  them  drop  their  burden  to  the  ground. 
The  drift  lies  deeply  piied  before  my  door, 

My  little  garden,  touched  by  winter's  breath, 
Laid  cold  and  smooth  beneath  his  icy  hand, 

Looks  stark  and  changeless  as  the  bed  of 
death. 

Tis  thus  my  heart,  thy  desolation  chill 
Holds  me,  like  cruel  winter,  dumb  and  still. 


II.  —  SPRING  SORROW. 

Spare  me  that  clear,  triumphant  song  of  praise, 
Sweet  thrush,  with  which  thou  welcomest 
the  morn  ; 
It  wakes  too  keen  a  sorrow  in  my  heart, 

Who  sigh  to  think  another  day  is  born. 
Ye  opening  buds,  ye  sounds  and  scents  of 
spring, 

So  deeply  interwoven  with  the  past, 
Ye  touch  the  inmost  fibre  of  my  grief, 

And  bring  the  bitter  memories  thronging 
fast. 

Not  less  the  lilac  crowns  herself  with  bloom, 
And  bright  laburnums  shake  their  tasselled 
gold,  —  _ 

Nor  does  the  violet  breathe  one  odour  less 

Because  my  life  is  left  me  dark  and  cold; 
Only  while  earth  and  sky  such  joy  express, 
I  fain  would  turn  me  from  their  loveliness. 
Spectator.  A.  E.  J. 


THE  ARTS  AS  TIDEMARKS  OF  HISTORY. 


From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

THE  ARTS,  CONSIDERED  AS  TIDEMARKS 
OF  HISTORY. 

"  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  Lights." 

The  question,  which  of  the  older  races 
of  men  attained  to  the  greatest  height  in 
thought,  and  art,  and  life,  and  to  which 
we  owe  the  most  of  truth  and  sweetness 
and  light,  has  been  continually  coming  up 
to  the  surface  throughout  the  present  re- 
naissance of  historical  research,  and  it  is 
being  continually  settled  afresh  and  in 
different  ways  by  different  writers,  and 
that  in  rather  positive  modes,  by  large 
conclusions  and  narrow  generalizations. 
We  are  continually  being  instructed  that 
all  ancient  creeds  stand  on  one  common 
level  as  to  authority,  and  to  historical 
value  :  that  the  revelation  made  in  the  Old 
Testament,  or,  as  some  prefer  calling  it, 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  was  in  no  sense 
more  from  God  than  the  religions  of  Brah- 
ma or  Zoroaster  ;  that  it  had  even  less  of 
divine  power  over  men  than  these.  We 
constantly  learn  that  Greek  faith  was  ab- 
solutely on  a  level  with  it  —  was  far  higher 
in  itself,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  fuller 
light  of  Christ ;  and  then  another  teacher 
will  show  us,  that  Greek  thought  is  on  a 
level  with  Christian  thought  in  truth  ;  or 
that  it  is  as  a  school  for  the  intellectual 
and  artistic  side  of  men's  life  and  nature, 
what  Christianity  is  for  the  moral  emo- 
tions ;  that  it  is  even  a  much  higher 
school ;  or  that  each  (especially  Christiani- 
ty) must  be  kept  to  its  own  half  of  man, 
the  one  forbidden  to  rule  our  moral  ac- 
tions, the  other  to  guide  intellectual  effort 
or  inspire  true  art. 

Tossed  about  by  these  conflicting  dog- 
mas, it  has  seemed  to  us  that  if  we  take 
the  fine  arts  as  our  measure,  and  compare 
the  arts  and  dramas  and  songs  of  each 
faith  and  race  together,  we  may  possibly 
find  they  afford  us  a  more  certain  standard 
than  we  can  get  from  the  ever-changing 
aspects  of  thought  driven  hither  and 
thither  in  vague  seas  of  words  ;  and  liable, 
so  far  as  this  question  of  standard  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  vitiated,  by  reason  of  our 
seeing  them  only  through  the  subsequent 
light  of  Christian  truth  and  Christian 
morality. 


|  To  see  how  in  the  arts  bequeathed  to 
us  by  successive  races  of  men,  we  have 
real,  though  not  complete  flood-marks  of 
the  comparative  heights  of  thought  and 
feeling,  to  which  these  nations  rose,  we 
must  glance  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
arts.  These,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  are 
found  to  have  sprung  up  amongst  every 
nation  so  far  civilized  as  to  have  satisfied 
the  first  necessities  of  life  and  gained  any 
leisure  for  reflection.  Nearly  every  such 
race  has  had  its  poetical  myths  —  "  those 
splendid  flowers,"  as  Mr.  Symonds  calls 
them,  "  expressing  in  form  and  colour  to 
the  mental  eye  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  whole  races ;  "  has  had  its  archi- 
tecture, its  sculpture,  its  painting  and  mu- 
sic, or  its  dramas.  And  we  find  also  that 
everywhere  these  arts  have  been  exercised 
primarily  and  chiefly  in  the  representation 
of  their  religious  faith,  or  to  add  dignity  to 
their  worship.  The  myths  relate  the  do- 
ings of  their  gods  ;  the  best  architecture 
of  men  of  all  races  is,  we  believe,  without 
exception,  to  be  found  in  their  temples. 
Their  most  elaborate  carvings  and  noblest 
sculptures  have  striven  to  represent  their 
gods  or  to  symbolize  the  divine  attributes  ; 
and  their  most  enduring  poetry  has  been 
religious  hymns. 

Looking  further  into  these  early  works 
of  art,  we  find  a  second  characteristic. 
Beside  and  together  with  their  notions  of 
the  Deity,  we  see  forcibly  expressed  their 
own  aspirations,  vague  perhaps,  but  obvi- 
ously powerful,  towards  a  better,  a  hap- 
pier, a  more  glorious  and  satisfactory  life 
than  men  live  on  earth ;  we  see  their 
yearning  for  something  unseen,  enduring, 
perfect. 

"  The  type  of  perfect  in  their  mind,  in 
nature  they  could  nowhere  find ;  "  but  by 
thus  visibly  embodying  in  sculptured  stone 
or  on  pictured  walls,  or  in  sacred  songs 
and  dramas,  their  ideas  of  God  and  of  that 
Godlike  human  life  for  which  they  yearned, 
they  sought  to  grasp  the  dim  notions  and 
aspirations  continually  floating  before 
them,  and  as  constantly  eluding  them  and 
fading  away  before  the  hard  or  sordid 
physical  necessities  of  their  lives  ;  they 
sought  to  fix  them  for  themselves,  and  to 
hand  them  on  to  their  children,  as  records 
of  the  Deity  they  were  to  worship,  and  of 
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the  perfection  to  which  they  might  as- 
pire. 

If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  will  follow  that  art  is  the  offspring 
of  man's  religious  nature :  wishing  to  use 
our  words  with  as  much  distinctness  as  we 
can,  we  will  not  say  of  his  spiritual  life, 
for  it  was  the  struggle  to  rise  to  some- 
thing truer  and  more  satisfactory  than  the 
physical,  intellectual,- and  moral  life  they 
already  enjoyed,  which  drove  men  to  art 
as  an  aid,  and  then  for  a  time,  as  a  conso- 
lation under  failure.  But  still  the  root  of 
all  art,  as  of  all  religions,  is  this,  that  noth- 
ing short  of  union  with  God  can  satisfy 
any  human  soul.  As  Professor  Maurice 
said,  "  The  longing  for  the  manifestation 
of  God  is  the  mystery,  which  lies  beneath 
the  history  of  the  ancient  world  and  inter- 
prets it ;  "  and  so  it  lies  beneath  its  art. 
There  were  in  fine  two  questions  lying  at 
the  root  of  all  their  creeds,  the  answers  to 
which  their  artists  and  poets  strove  to 
give  :  "  Can  men  rise  up  to  God  ?  "  was 
the  first ;  failing  that,  came  the  second, 
"  Will  God  come  down  to  men  ?  "  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  in  their  works  of  art  that 
we  find  the  most  certain  record  of  the 
highest  ideas  they  could  form  at  once  of 
Divine  perfection  and  human  happiness  ; 
and  by  comparing  the  arts  of  one  race 
with  those  of  another,  we  may  in  some 
sort  estimate  the  relative  height  of  their 
conceptions,  and  the  comparative  value  of 
the  ideas  they  have  to  give  us. 

In  making  this  comparison,  it  is  obvious, 
that  of  the  two  factors  present  in  all  art. 
the  idea  or  conception  embodied,  and  the 
execution,  it  is  the  first  which  we  must 
mainly  consider.  The  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  execution  would  tell  us  much 
about  the  comparative  culture  of  the  races 
and  the  skill  of  the  artists ;  but  it  would 
tell  us  little  of  the  thoughts  and  wishes  of 
the  men  themselves.  A  very  noble  idea 
may  be  found  with  rude  execution,  just  as 
we  very  often  find  very  great  skill  of  exe- 
cution thrown  away  in  expressing  mean  or 
coarse  ideas,  or  even  destitute  of  any 
thought  whatever.  To  be  art  at  all,  for 
our  present  purpose,  the  thought  expressed 
must  have  some  reality  ;  to  be  high  art,  it 
must  be  ideal.  To  be  the  highest  art,  it 
must,  amongst  other  qualities,  have  that  of 


I  being  the  most  suggestive  of  the  noblest, 
truest,  and  purest  thoughts  ;  on  every  side 
it  touches,  its  spirit  must  be  excelsior. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short 
space  of  a  single  article  to  enter  seriously 
on  so  wide  a  subject ;  the  most  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  suggest,  by  a  few  exam- 
ples, the  way  in  which  it  might  be  worked 
out  at  large.  We  will  begin  with  the  As- 
syrian sculptures,  which,  judged  from  this 
point  of  view,  naturally  come  first,  as  low- 
est of  all.  The  animal  forms  they  de- 
lighted in  are  marked  for  strength  of  tal- 
ons, or  swiftness  of  flight:  cruel  eagle 
heads,  huge  winged  bulls,  impassive,  yet 
with  a  kind  of  majestic  strength  and  stu- 
pidity; "fierce  Assyrian  countenances, 
with  keen,  murderous,  eagle  eyes  ;  animal, 
king,  and  god,  all  presented  in  the  same 
form,  giving  forth  their  conception  of  the 
powers  that  ruled  over  them,  letting  us 
into  the  secret  of  what  they  and  their  peo- 
ple would  wish  to  be."  *  For  here  we  see 
their  kings  in  the  circumstances  that  ap- 
peared to  these  Assyrians  the  most  glori- 
ous ;  seated  on  thrones,  while  long  lines 
of  chained  captives  are  being  driven  up  to 
them  with  whips ;  or  else,  as  bound,  but 
headless  figures,  are  still  kneeling  before 
them.  Divine  and  human  nature,  as  they 
interpreted  them,  were  akin  to  that  "  na- 
ture red  in  tooth  and  claw,"  which  shrieks 
against  the  law  of  light  and  love.  All 
their  sculptures  deify  physical  force  ;  all 
hold  up  slaughter  and  savage  victory,  more 
savagely  used,  as  the  delight  of  the  gods, 
and  the  chief  glory  set  before  kings. 

We  saw  lately  an  engraving  from  a 
Grecian  bas-relief,  exquisitely  simple  and 
graceful  in  its  clear  outlines,  representing 
a  solemn  celebration  of  the  conquest  of 
Troy.  The  three  Grecian  chiefs  are 
slaughtering  Trojan  captive  youths.  Each 
prisoner  is  slight  in  figure,  young  in  face; 
each  has  a  great  gashed  wound,  from 
which  the  blood  is  spouting;  each  has 
been  stripped,  and  has  his  hands  tied  be- 
hind him,  denoting  his  utter  helplessness. 
Agamemnon's  captive  has  already  been 
thrown  into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  in 
which  he  is  made  to  sit  up,  whilst  the 
king  is  gravely  and  calmly  cutting  his 

*  Professor  Maurice  :  "  Religions  of  the  World." 
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throat.  The  other  chiefs  are  watching 
him,  each  having  one  hand  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  captive,  the  other  holding  the 
sword  with  which  he  is  about  to  be  butch- 
ered. There  is  a  similar  scene  described 
in  the  play  of  "  Hecuba  "  —  the  sacrifice  of 
Polyxena,  in  honour  of  the  dead  Achilles. 
Very  superior  in  the  perfect  drawing  of 
the  sculptured  group,  in  the  artistic  draw- 
ing of  the  dramatic  one,  to  those  rude 
carvings  from  Nineveh,  the  thought  ex- 
pressed is  no  nobler,  whilst  the  beauty  of 
the  representation  makes  them  but  the 
more  deliberately  cold-blooded.  In  the 
gallery  of  Roman  sculpture  at  the  Louvre, 
we  find  a  treatment  of  the  conquered  very 
different  from  these.  Instead  of  calling 
on  us  to  witness  the  triumph  of  Rome  in 
the  slaughter  of  weak  and  naked  striplings, 
or  lovely  girls,  her  "  barbarian  captives  " 
are  sculptured  as  stately  stalwart  men 
of  middle  age,  and  gigantic  strength. 
Mighty  men  of  valour,  their  faces  worn 
and  furrowed  with  the  hardships  of  their 
past  and  the  griefs  of  their  present  lives, 
with  long  wild  hair  and  rough  beards, 
their  heads  bowed  in  grief,  their  heavy 
mantles  folded  about  them  from  head  to 
foot,  no  indignity  has  been  put  upon  them. 
They  inspire  reverence  and  even  awe,  as 
well  as  compassion.  Perhaps  the  finest 
of  these  is  a  group  of  four  gigantesque 
figures,  who  bear  on  their  shoulders  a 
massy  cornice,  intended  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Domitian.  The  date  of 
this  must,  therefore,  have  been  about 
a.d.  90. 

Different  as  they  are,  yet,  in  the  im- 
movable calmness  of  the  winged  Assyr- 
ian bulls,  we  find  some  link  to  the  arts 
that  come  next  before  us,  those  of  Egypt 
and  of  India.  In  the  Egyptian  sphinxes 
the  ideal  aimed  at  seems  to  be  that  of 
complete  and  eternal  repose.  Living, 
calm,  majestic,  imperturbable,  above  the 
reach  of  passion,  of  circumstance,  of  time 
itself,  they  watched  the  ages  pass  across 
the  level  plains  of  burning  Egypt,  as  free 
from  the  tumultuous  joys  as  from  the 
cruel  anxieties  of  mortal  life.  Such  seems 
to  have  been  their  ideal  of  godlike  happi- 
ness; whilst  their  pyramids,  at  once 
guarding  the  remains  of  the  dead,  and 
pointing  to  the  skies,  seem  to  say,  "  Not 


here,  but  there  is  rest;  we  wait."  The 
Hindoo  gods  of  the  south  share  this 
character.  The  countenance  of  Vishnu, 
asleep  on  the  lotus  leaf,  or  on  the  many- 
headed  serpent  of  eternity,  is,  we  are 
told  by  those  acquainted  with  Indian 
sculpture,  an  almost  perfect  realization  of 
ideal  rest.  Those  of  the  north  have 
striven  for  more  of  the  life  and  beauty  of 
Grecian  art,  but  all  seem  to  place  perfec- 
tion in  calm.  All  teach  men  to  seek  in 
the  annihilation  of  all  emotions  and  in  ab- 
sorption into  the  unmoved  deity,  the 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  life,  and  all  the 
sinful  weaknesses  of  men.*  This,  too,  is 
the.  root  idea  of  Buddhism,  as  Maurice 
tells  us.  "Rest  is  not  so  much  the  attri- 
bute of  Buddha  as  his  essence  ;  "  and  in 
silence  and  contemplation  men  may  at 
last  be  absorbed  into  rest. 

There  was,  therefore,  an  excelsior  in 
these  arts,  but  it  was  not  the  excelsior  of 
life  —  not,  therefore,  truly  of  men.  We 
know  of  no  passage  of  Greek  art  intended 
to  express  this  idea  of  perfect  rest.  Many 
of  their  gods  are  very  calm,  but  it  is  a 
calm  of  quite  another  kind.  Good  judges, 
we  believe,  consider  the  figure  of  the 
Dancing  Faun  at  Naples  to  convey  the 
expression  of  perfect  satisfaction,  but  it  is 
the  satisfaction  of  active  joy,  of  young 
vigorous  life,  absolutely  content  in  the 
perfect  rhythm  of  its  own  health  and 
beauty.  And  Roman  sculpture  expresses 
the  stern  and  strong  calm  of  endurance, 
not  the  perfect  rest  of  satisfied  contempla- 
tion. The  Hebrew  prophets  and  singers 
held  forth  the  promise  of  "peace  —  great 
peace,  as  the  work  of  righteousness,  with 
quietness  and  assurance  forever  ;  "  a  less 
chilling  peace  than  that  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  yet  containing  that  element  of  rest 
"in  sure  dwellings  and  in  quiet  resting- 
places,"  which  is  nearly  always  missing  in 
Greek  art;  for,  perhaps,  the  Farnese 
Hercules,  with  its  aspect  of  touching  and 
unsatisfied  melancholy,  is  hardly  to  be 

*  Compare  Aristotle,  Eth.  Nicomach.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
iii.  section  5.  Though  Aristotle  would  evidently  re- 
gard this  teaching  as  an  excess,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Cynics  and  others,  as  Democritus,  tended  in  this  direc- 
tion, when  they  declared  the  virtues  to  be  uTradeia^ 
rivag  teal  7/pefJ.tag.  See  Sir  Alex.  Grant's  note  on  the 
passage. 
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counted  an  exception.  There  is  one 
sculptured  group  of  Christian  art,  which, 
combining  together  both  these  ideas  of 
consummated  victory  and  of  absolute 
peace,  may  serve  as  our  contrast  with  the 
arts  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
But  it  is  impossible  adequately  to  describe 
it,  for  the  thoughts  those  figures  breathe 
are  for  silence,  not  for  words ;  nor  could 
any  drawing  convey  the  lessons  one's  in- 
most spirit  learns  on  the  roof  of  Milan 
Cathedral.  As  you  walk  along  those 
white  marble  terraces,  mounting  ever 
higher,  you  see  below  you  the  rich  level 
plains  of  Lombardy,  teeming  with  villages, 
and  churches,  and  cities,  with  their  long 
busy  white  roads,  with  fields  and  groves 
and  glistening  rivers  stretching  far  away 
and  on  into  the  distance  ;  until  at  last  the 
dark  purple  of  the  horizon  lies  sharp 
against  the  clear  circling  blue  of  the  sky, 
and  the  world  seems  ended,  a  perfect  cir- 
cle everywhere,  except  to  the  north,  for 
there  a  veil  of  white  mist  conceals  it,  and 
far  above  that  mist  the  snowy  summits  of 
alps  upon  alps  hang,  in  their  glittering 
majesty,  high  up  against  the  sky.  Not  less 
silent  and  unchanging  stand  the  victorious 
saints,  in  white  and  glistening  raiment,  on 
countless  pinnacles,  on  every  side,  above, 
below,  and  around  you.  Some  of  them 
are  leaning  on  the  spear,  or  sword,  or  cross, 
by  which  they  died  ;  others  bear  the  palm- 
branch,  which  marks  them  as  conquerors. 
Even  'without  these  tokens,  and  without 
the  angel  figures  which  bear  them  com- 
pany, their  countenances  alone  would  tell 
you  they  are  conquerors  —  conquerors 
over  doubt  and  sin,  over  sorrow  and  pain 
and  death,  over  themselves ;  their  whole 
being  is  satisfied,  all  the  stains  and  the 
weariness  of  their  warfare  are  past  and 
over;  they  rest  as  those  may  rest,  who 
have  heard  the  words,  "  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servants."  They  rest,  and 
yet  they  watch,  as  men  that  wait  for  their 
Lord ;  without  a  shadow  of  impatience, 
without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  with  all  the 
certainty  of  those  who  know  in  whom  they 
have  trusted.  You  turn  again  to  the  tow- 
ering alps,  and  by  the  side  of  that  steadfast 
strength,  that  deep  peace,  that  immovable 
faith,  even  the  mountain  peaks  seem  to 
you  weak  and  unstable. 

The  execution  of  some  amongst  these 
statues  is  very  unequal :  but  the  idea,  the 
truth  sought  to  be  expressed,  is  unmis- 
takable. 

We  must,  however,  now  go  back  for 
many  centuries. 

In  Greek  art,  as  in  those  ruder  and  ear- 
lier arts,  it  is  the  gods  and  the  godlike 


with  which  the  artist  is  chiefly  employed, 
but  his  ideal  is  different,  and  more  com- 
plex. It  is  no  longer  repose,  but  life  ;  no 
longer  the  dreamy  content  of  passive  con- 
templation, but  the  active  joy  of  beauty,  of 
vigour,  and  of  freedom,  in  every  variety  of 
mode  possible  to  humanity.  One  can 
imagine  Greek  art  turning  away,  wearied 
and  unsatisfied,  from  the  calm  of  her 
elder  Egyptian  sister,  with  the  passionate 
cry  — 

'Tis  life  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death,  for  which  we  pant, 
More  life,  and  better,  that  I  want. 

The  first-fruits  of  this  changed  ideal  we 
may  note  in  the  wider  compass  and  rich 
variety  of  Greek  art ;  for  repose  is  one, 
and  life  is  manifold  and  many-sided.  And 
here  we  find  life,  passionate,  beautiful,  tri- 
umphant in  its  gods,  conquered,  strug- 
gling, conquering,  but  still  always  beauti- 
ful in  its  heroes;  with  its  various  inter- 
pretations of  the  Divine  government  that 
directs  the  course  of  life,  and  of  the  mean- 
ings of  life  and  death  ;  with  its  dark  hints 
of  a  supreme  Nemesis  ever  in  the  back- 
ground, with  its  vague  guesses  at  the 
shadow-life  beyond.  Instead  of  imaging 
humanity  rising  to  divinity  with  the  loss 
of  half  its  nature,  the  Greeks  delighted  to 
exhibit  it  as  already  half-divine,  by  cloth- 
ing their  divinities  with  human  forms  and 
enduing  them  with  human  passions.  They 
peopled  the  woods,  and  hills,  and  rivers, 
with  nymphs  and  demigods  lovely  as  na- 
ture and  wilful  as  Undines,  and  so  they 
took  from  nature  her  steadfast  order,  took 
from  her  all  symbolism  of  a  Creator's  love, 
left  her  full  of  lovely,  lawless,  wanton  life. 
They  peopled  Olympus  with  personal 
deities  possessed  of  human  natures  and 
of  divine  powers,  governing  the  world 
mainly  in  the  interests  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, but  not  governing  their  own  pas- 
sions ;  sustaining  a  kosmos  into  which 
they  themselves  were  continually  bringing 
a  moral  chaos.  In  going  to  their  poets 
and  dramatists  to  see  what  account  they 
gave  of  the  Deity,  and  how  they  fulfilled 
their  mission  of  interpreting  the  ways 
of  God  to  men,  we  can  compare  the 
Greek  interpretation  with  that  given  by 
the  seers  and  poets  of  an  almost  con- 
temporary race,  a  race  to  them  barba- 
rians,'to  us  the  God-instructed  Israel- 
ites. But  we  would  ask  our  readers, 
in  making  this  comparison,  to  lay  aside  for 
the  moment  all  thought  of  a  higher  reve- 
lation in  the  Hebrew  singers,  and  to  look 
at  them  from  the  same  standing-point,  as 
though  equally  inspired  or  equally  human ; 
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and  so  to  judge,  which  of  these  two  races, 
the  cultured  Greek  or  the  ruder  Hebrew, 
has  left  us  the  highest  tidemarkor  taught 
us  the  most  ennobling  truths. 

In  describing  Phidias'  glorious  statue  of 
Zeus,  "the  supreme  God  of  the  Aryan 
race"  (?),  "the  purest  deity  of  the  Greek 
cultus,"  Macrobius  tells  us  that  the  sculp- 
tor declared  that  in  designing  it  he  had  in 
mind  those  lines  of  Homer,  which  de- 
scribe Zeus  nodding  his  ambrosial  locks 
and  shaking  Olympus.  Without  some 
such  high  authority  as  Phidias,  we  might 
hardly  perhaps  have  ventured  to  as- 
sume, that  this  celebrated  passage  is  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  grandest  de- 
scriptions of  their  supreme  God  to  be 
found  among  their  poets.  As  many  will 
remember,  it  runs  thus  :  "  The  silver- 
footed  queen,  the  goddess  Thetis,"  has 
come  to  Olympus  to  pray  Zeus  to  avenge 
her  son  Achilles  on  the  Grecian  host: 
at  first  he  is  silent,  and  she  renews  her 
prayer : 

Then  much  disturbed  the  cloud-compeller 
spoke. 

She  is,  he  says,  making  sad  work  between 
him  and  his  wife,  who  taunts  him  quite 
often  enough  as  it  is :  nevertheless,  only 
desiring  her  to  get  away  without  letting 
Here  catch  sight  of  her,  he  grants  her 
prayer  and  says  : 

To  confirm  thy  faith  I  nod  my  head, 
For  ne'er  my  promise  shall  deceive  or  fail 
Or  be  recalled,  if  with  a  nod  confirmed. 
He  said,  and  nodded  with  his  shadowy  brows  ; 
Waved  on  the  immortal  head  the  ambrosial 
locks, 

And  all  Olympus  trembled  at  his  nod. 

Or,  as  Pope  has  it,  perhaps  for  once 
more  nobly  — 

High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal 
took, 

And  all  Olympus  to  the  centre  shook. 

The  Israelitish  singers  had  expressed 
this  thought  of  God's  power  and  truth  dif- 
ferently : 

Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord, 
Stand  in  awe  of  Him  all  ye  that  dwell  in  the 
earth ; 

For   He  spake,  —  it  was  done;   He  com- 
manded, —  it  stood  fast. 

And  again  the  seer,  for  whom  Balak 
sent  his  princes : 

God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie,  neither 
the  son  of  man  that  He  should  repent :  Hath 
He  said  and  shall  lie  not  do  it?  or,  hath  He 
spoken,  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ? 

Homer  inded  had  no  scruple  in  making 


Zeus  himself  ridiculous  in  his  relations  to 
his  august  and  very  disagreeable  spouse. 
And  his  other  gods  and  goddesses  he 
uses  rather  as  the  foil  and  occasions  of 
his  heroes  than  as  examples  which  it 
would  be  good  for  men  and  women  to  fol- 
low. Indeed  the  contrast  between  the 
brave  and  earnest  struggles  of  his  heroes 
in  the  midst  of  their  mortal  weakness,  and 
snared  as  they  are  in  the  toils  of  fate, 
with  the  whimsical  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  gods  in  their  wanton  and  remorseless, 
and  even  at  moments  cowardly,  exercise 
of  their  immortal  strength,  forms  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  elements  of  the  Iliad: 
whilst  their  quarrels,  of  the  goddesses 
especially,  with  each  other,  come  in  as 
playful  and  almost  at  times  comic  epi- 
sodes, relieving  the  too  great  strain  of  the 
serious  human  tragedy. 

But  going  down  the  river  of  time  for 
some  —  shall  we  say  ?  —  seven  hundred 
years  more,  in  iEschylus  we  find  so  very 
different  a  conception  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus,  that  little  but  the  names  ap^ 
pear  at  first  sight  to  remain  the  same. 
Supreme  and  just  administrator  of  eter- 
nal law,  Zeus  —  no  longer  kept  awake  at 
night  by  thinking  how  he  may  defeat  his 
consort's  schemes,  and  make  his  own 
wishes  prevail  —  is  depicted  as  preserv- 
ing the  universe,  and  specially  society, 
from  chaos,  and  making  all  things  stable 
by  unswerving  justice  :  he  is  recognized 
with  awe  and  reverence,  but  abiding  in 
the  background  he  does  not  appear :  the 
lesser  gods  who  are  seen,  profess  to  be 
the  ministers  of  his  decrees  and  the 
teachers  of  his  will. 

Miss  Swanwick  attributes  this  change 
of  "  the  capricious  elemental  Zeus  of  the 
Iliad"  into  the  venerable  deity  of  the 
"  Oresteia,"  to  the  interfusion  of  Persian 
elements  modifying  Greek  thought.  We 
feel  considerable  doubt  as  to  any  very  co- 
gent evidence  on  behalf  of  tin's  view  be- 
ing obtainable.  If  it  could  be  proved,  it 
would  be  curious  to  inquire  how  far  Per- 
sian thought  had  been  influenced  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  of  whom  Cyrus  knew 
so  much,  and  whose  nation  he  so  greatly 
favoured. 

Evidently,  however,  we  have  reached  in 
^Eschylus  a  much  higher  tidemark.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  highest,  possibly  the 
very  highest  in  respect  of  the  conception 
of  God  and  of  His  providential  rule,  which 
their  poetry  ever  reached,  and  it  was  one 
which  they  did  not  long  maintain.  Miss 
Swanwick  thus  collects  together  the  evi- 
dence, and  sums  up  "  the  grandest  as- 
criptions of  omnipotence  to  the  Olympian 
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king."  "  He  is  invoked,"  she  rightly  says, 
as  "  king  of  kings,  most  blessed  of  the 
blest,  among  the  perfect  power  most  per- 
fect, Zeus  supreme  in  bliss  ;  "  character- 
ized as  "mighty  Zeus,  protector  of  the 
great,  the  highest,  who  directs  destiny  by 
hoary  law ; "  "  Zeus,  lord  of  ceaseless 
time,  almighty  ruler  of  the  earth  ;  "  and 
apostrophized  as  "  the  great  artificer,  su- 
preme ruler,  who  knows  no  superior, 
whose  deed  is  prompt  as  his  word  to  exe- 
cute the  design  of  his  deep-counselling 
mind." 

We  will  take  one  out  of  the  many  He- 
brew passages  that  run  parallel  to  these, — 
the  proclamation  of  God's  name  to  Moses 
about  1450,  B.C.  "  The  Jehovah,  the  Je- 
hovah God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and 
in  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
and  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon 
the  children  and  upon  the  children's 
children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion." 

This  last  sentence  brings  to  mind  at 
once  the  Nemesis  of  ^schylus  ;  it  might, 
taken  by  itself,  form  the  motto  of  the 
"  Oresteia."  It  is  difficult  to  give  by  se- 
lected passages  full  utterance  to  vEschylus' 
conception  of  the  supreme  justice  ;  it  is  the 
history,  not  the  speeches  of  these  trage- 
dies, which  embody  it.  We  find  in  them 
a  world  founded  on  and  preserved  by 
hoary  law,  just  and  righteous ;  which,  if 
not  originating  in  the  will  of  Zeus,  is,  at 
any  rate,  formulated  for  mortals  in  his 
mind,  and  administered  by  his  decree. 
Vengeance  awaits  every  crime,  bringing 
woe,  not  on  the  criminal  only,  but  entail- 
ing fresh  crimes  on  his  race,  and  even  on 
the  place  where  the  crime  was  perpe- 
tuated. Ate,  the  Eumenides,  fate,  exe- 
cute this  law  of  vengeance  with  a  blind 
and  relentless  fury  :  — ■ 

Slow  she  tracks  him  and  sure,  as  a  lyme- 
hound  sudden  she  grips  him, 

Crushing  him,  blind  in  his  pride,  for  a  sign 
and  a  terror  for  mortals. 

But  Phcebus,  under  his  title  of  Loxias 
the  king,  administers  the  decrees  of  Zeus 
with  intelligent  discrimination ;  for  the 
higher  justice  of  Zeus  has  the  attribute  of 
mercy  also,  as  all  true  justice  must  have  ; 
and  thus 

Against  their  will 
Rebellious  men  are  tutored  to  be  wise  ; 
A  grace,  I  ween,  of  the  divinities 
Who,  from  their  holy  seats,  mankind  arraign. 

So  we  find  Loxias  interposing  to  rescue 


Orestes  from  the  Furies,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  has 
obeyed  the  higher  law,  avenging  his  fa- 
ther in  compliance  with  the  express  com- 
mand of  the  god. 

Very  different,  and  yet  not  unfrequently 
coincident,  is  the  conception  of  the  rela- 
tion between  affliction  and  sin,  between 
God  and  man,  given  us  in  the  grand  dra- 
matic poem  of  Job.  The  notion  that  the 
evils  which  befall  men  are  tokens  of  the 
divine  vengeance  for  their  own  or  for 
ancestral  crimes,  is  the  very  notion  con- 
tended against  throughout  and  finally  re- 
futed.* Here  misery,  sickness,  death 
itself  are  evils  which  come  from  without, 
from  the  accusing  foe,  who  seeks  by  these 
outward  afflictions  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
God's  servants  and  overcome  their  obedi- 
ence. Here  Jehovah  himself  permits  the 
trial,  watches  over  it,  causes  it  to  turn  to 
good  instead  of  evil,  so  that  the  fiery 
persecution,  through  which  Job  passes,  re- 
sults not  only  in  his  securer  happiness, 
but  in  placing  him  in  a  far  higher  condi- 
tion, morally  and  intellectually,  than  that 
in  which  at  first  we  find  him. 

The  "  Oresteia  "  ends  by  Pallas,  as  ruler 
of  Athens,  substituting  for  the  old  rude 
law  of  the  blood-avenger  —  answering  to 
the  government  of  the  Eumenides  —  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  high  court 
of  the  Areopagus,  which  is  to  copy  in  it's 
decrees  that  higher  justice,  of  which  she 
and  Loxias  have  just  given  the  example, — 
This  court  august,  untouched  by  bribes, 
Sharp  to  avenge,  wakeful  for  those  that  sleep, 
Establish  I  a  bulwark  to  these  lands. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  the  similar  substitution  made 
for  the  blood-avenger,  by  the  provision  of 
cities  of  refuge  and  public  trial  at  their 
gates,  in  the  Mosaic  law ;  but  this  lies  be- 
yond our  present  purpose.  The  b.essing 
bestowed  by  Pallas  on  Athens,  too  long  to 
quote,  may  be  compared  with  the  blessing 
decreed  for  Zion  in  Isaiah  xxv.  8. 

But  whatever  be  the  agency  by  which 
the  world's  government  is  carried  on,  the 
whole  is  referred  absolutely  to  the  will  of 
Zeus.    Thus  the  chorus  laments  — 

Alas,  ill-omened  praise  of  Fate, 
Baneful  and  still  unsatisfied, 
Alas,  'tis  Zeus  in  will,  in  deed, 
Sole  cause,  sole  fashioner  ;  for  say 
What  comes  to  mortals  undecreed 
By  Zeus,  what  here  that  owneth  not  his  sway  ? 

Woe  !  woe  ! 

*  Even  if  we  adopted  —  which  we  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  do  —  the  view  of  those  who  regard  the 
speeches  of  Elihu  as  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  this  would  not  affect  the  argument.  We  simply 
take  the  book  as  it  stands  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
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I  girded  thee  [the  Lord  had  said  to  Cyrus 
by  Isaiah],  I  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not 
known  me.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
else.  I  form  the  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I 
makepeace  and  create  evil.  Woe  unto  him 
that  striveth  with  his  Maker  ;  let  the  potsherd 
strive  with  the  potsherd  of  the  earth. 

Again,  when  Orestes  says  — 

Weighing  all,  no  power  I  know 
Save  Zeus,  if  I  aside  would  throw 
This  groundless  burden  of  distress  ; 

his  voice  may  sound  to  many  like  a  dim 
whisper  of  those  tender  words  — 

"  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye,  my  people,"  saith 
your  God, 

"  Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem  and  cry 
unto  her 

That  her  warfare  is  accomplished, 
That  her  iniquity  is  pardoned, 
For  she  hath  received  of  the  Lord's  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins." 

Agamemnon  says, 

Zeus  with  propitious  eye 
Beholds  the  victor's  sway  with  mercy  crowned. 

He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good, 
and  what  doth  the  soul  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God? 

Or  again, 

I  desired  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long  perhaps  on 
iEschylus,  but  we  must  find  room  for  two 
more  of  his  higher  notes  — 

An  untainted  mind 
Is  heaven's  best  gift ; 

and  this  — 

This  the  sum  of  wisdom  hear ; 
Justice's  altar  aye  revere, 

Nor  ever  dare, 
Lusting  after  worldly  gear, 
With  atheist  foot  .to  spurn  ;  beware, 

Lurketh  retribution  near. 
But  who  unforced,  with  spirit  free, 
Dares  to  be  just,  is  ne'er  unblest, 
Whelmed  utterly  he  cannot  be. 

Unto  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  out  of 
darkness, 

Surely  he  shall  not  be  moved  forever  ;  the 
righteous  shall   be  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance ; 
He  shall  not  be  afraid  of  evil  tidings, 
His  heart  is  fixed,  trusting  on  the  Lord. 

Next  to  yEschylus  in  point  of  time,  and 
often  at  least  equal  to  him  in  elevation  of 
thought  comes  Pindar.  From  him  let  us 
first  take  —  though  it  is  by  no  means  a 
specimen  of  his  loftiest  flights  —  what  Mr. 
Symonds  with  justice  terms  "this  truly 


beautiful  description  of  a  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful life,  as  imagined  by  a  Greek  :  " 

That  man  is  happy  and  songworthy  by  the 
skilled,  who,  victorious  by  might  of  hand  or 
vigour  of  foot,  achieves  the  greatest  prizes 
with  daring  and  with  strength,  and  who  in 
his  lifetime  sees  his  son,  while  yet  a  youth, 
crowned  with  Pythian  wreaths.  The  brazen 
heaven,  it  is  true,  is  inaccessible  to  him,  but, 
whatsoever  joy  we  race  of  mortals  taste,  he 
reaches  to  the  furthest  voyage. 

The  following  out  of  many  is  perhaps  the 
most  exact  Hebrew  parallel ;  the  source 
of  the  happy  life  is  different,  for  to  the 
Israelite  the  heavens  were  neither  brazen 
nor  inaccessible,*  whilst  the  welfare  of 
his  country  was  as  necessary  an  element 
of  his  happiness  as  the  prosperity  of  his 
children  : 

Blessed  is  every  one  that  feareth  the  Lord, 

that  walketh  in  His  ways, 
For  thou  shalt  eat  the  labour  of  thy  hand  ; 

oh  !  well  is  thee  and  happy  shalt  thou 

be  : 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  the  fruitful  vine  upon  the 

walls  of  thy  house, 
Thy  children  like  the  olive  branches  round 

about  the  table  ; 
The  Lord  from  out  of  heaven  shall  so  bless 

thee,  that  thou  shalt  see  Jerusalem  in 

prosperity  all  thy  days  long, 
Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children, 

and  peace  upon  Israel.  —  Psalm  exxviii. 

The  next  passage  is  Pindar's  description 
of  the  future  state  of  weal.  We  again 
adopt  Mr.  Symonds'  translation ;  he  is 
speaking  of  those  souls  of  the  dead  — 

From  whom  Persephone 

Due  atonement  shall  receive 

For  the  things  that  made  to  grieve 

in  their  early  life  ;  and  this  is  their  bliss  : 

Shines  for  them  the  sun's  warm  glow 
When  'tis  darkness  here  below  ; 
And  the  ground  before  their  towers, 
Meadow  land  with  purple  flowers, 
Teems  with  incense-bearing  treen, 
Teems  with  fruit  of  golden  sheen  ; 
Some  in  steed  and  wrestling  feat, 
Some  in  dice  take  pleasure  sweet, 
Some  in  harping  

And  then,  after  he  has  described  the  pains 
of  the  guilty  souls,  we  come  on  these  two 
additional  and  to  us  rather  incongruous 
lines,  — 

Whilst  pious  spirits  tenanting  the  sky 
Chant  praises  to  the  Mighty  One  on  high. 

By  way  of  comparison  we  will  give  only 
two  lines  from  the  Psalmist,  when,  look- 

*  Neither  were  they  always  inaccessible  to  Pindar, 
as  a  subsequent  quotation  will  show.  The  first  Psalm 
gives  another  parallel  to  this  passage. 
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ing  on  to  the  future  life,  he  sums  up  his 
sure  and  certain  hope  : 

I  shall  behold  Thy  presence  in  righteousness, 
When  I  awake  up  after  Thy  likeness  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  —  Ps.  xvii.  16. 

Whether  Sophocles,  the  next  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  to  yEschylus,  sounded 
so  high  a  note  as  "  the  bright  and  splen- 
dour-loving "  Pindar,  is  a  question  on 
which  opinions  will  differ.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  Divine  providence  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Philoctetes : 

Never  have  I  known 
That  the  base  perish  :  such  the  gods  protect, 
Delighting  from  the  realms  of  death  to  snatch 
The  crafty  and  the  guileful ;  but  the  just 
And  generous  they  in  ruin  always  sink  : 
How  for  these  things  shall  we  acconnt 
Or  how  approve  them  ?    When  I  find  the 

gods  unjust, 
How  shall  I  praise  their  heavenly  governance  ? 

The  Plebrew  Psalmist  had  felt  the  same 
perplexity  some  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore, but  he  had  gone  deeper  than  the  sur- 
face enigma  of  life,  knowing  where  to  look 
for  light,  and  humbled  by  that  knowledge. 

My  feet  were  almost  gone,  my  treadings  had 
well  nigh  slipped  : 

And  why?  I  was  grieved  at  the  wicked,  I 
do  also  see  the  ungodly  . in  such  prosperity. 
For  they  are  in  no  peril  of  death,  but  are  lusty 
and  strong. 

They  come  to  no  misfortune  like  other  folk, 
neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men. 

And  I  said,  Then  have  I  cleansed  my  heart 
in  vain  and  washed  my  hands  in  innocency. 

For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been  plagued, 
and  chastened  every  morning. 

Then  thought  I  to  understand  this,  but  it 
was  too  hard  for  me  : 

Until  I  went  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then 
understood  I  the  end  of  these  men. 

...  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was 
even  as  a  beast  before  Thee. — Ps.  lxxiii. 
[probably  about  1040  B.C.] 

This  again  is  the  lament  of  the  faithful 
and  noble  Antigone,  as  she  is  led  to  death  : 

Thus  I;  unhappy  wretch,  come  living  to  the 
caverns  of  the  dead.  What  righteous  law  of 
the  gods  have  I  transgressed  ?  Why  must  I 
yet  look  to  the  gods,  unhappy  that  I  am  ? 
What  helper  must  I  summon  to  my  aid  ?  for 
by  righteous  dealing  I  have  obtained  the  re- 
ward of  unrighteousness. 

Not  less  passionate  is  Job's  cry,  whilst  as 
yet  equally  certain  with  Antigone  of  his 
own  rectitude  : 

Surely  I  would  speak  to  the  Almighty,  and  I 

desire- to  reason  with  God  ; 
Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him. 


The  epilogue  spoken  after  the  death  of 
Heracles  by  his  son  is  still  more  outspoken 
than  Antigone  ;  they  are  bearing  the  body 
to  the  funeral  pyre  : 

Praise  him,  ye  attendants,  being  sensible  of 
the  great  injustice  of  the  gods,  who,  though 
they  gave  him  being  and  are  called  his  par- 
ents, can  endure  to  look  on  these  sufferings. 
The  future,  indeed,  no  one  can  foresee  :  but 
the  events  now  present  are  lamentable  to  us 
and  disgraceful  to  them.  .  .  .  And  nought  is 
there  of  these  sufferings  which  is  not  Zeus. 

The  following  passage  from  an  unknown 
Jewish  writer,  living  probably  much  about 
the  same  time  as  Sophocles,  is  surely  a 
far  truer  estimate  of  death,  even  in  rela- 
tion to  the  great  and  rude  Heracles  of  the 
tender  heart,  than  that : 

The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  there  shall  no  torment  touch 
them.  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seemed 
to  die,  and  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery, 
and  their  going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruc- 
tion. But  they  are  in  peace.  For  though 
they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of  man,  yet  is 
their  hope  full  of  immortality  ;  and  having 
been  a  little  chastised,  they  shall  be  greatly 
rewarded,  for  God  proved  them,  and  found 
them  worthy  for  Himself.  —  Wisdom  iii.  2,  etc. 

Again  Sophocles  sums  up  human  life 
thus : 

Not  to  have  been  born  is  beyond  contro- 
versy the  best ;  and  when  one  has  seen  the 
light,  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
place  whence  he  came,  is  by  much  the  next 
best  lot.  For  when  youth  comes  bringing 
thoughtless  follies,  what  troublous  woe  wan- 
ders apart  from  it  ?  what  woe  is  not  therein  ? 
Murders,  factions,  strife,  wars,  and  envy  :  and 
the  last  scene  is  allotted  to  loathsome  old  age, 
impotent,  unsociable,  unloved,  where  the  worst 
of  ills  dwell  together. 

Pindar  had  written  more  nobly  and  with  a 
higher  faith  than  this  :  — 

Brief  [he  says]  is  the  growing  time  of  joy 
for  mortals,  and  briefly  too  doth  its  flower  fall 
to  earth,  shaken  by  fell  fate.  Things  of  a 
day,  what  are  we,  and  what  are  we  not  ?  A 
shadow's  dream  is  man.  But  when  the  splen- 
dour that  God  gives  descends,  then  there  re- 
mains a  radiant  light  and  gladsome  life  for 
mortals.* 

This  is  the  Psalmist's  view  of  human  life  : 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children, 
So  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him, 
For  He  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made. 
He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust. 
The  days  of  man  are  but  as  grass, 
For  he  flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the  field, 

*  Translated  by  Mr.  Symonds:  vide  "The  Greek 
Poets." 
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For  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone, 

And  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more  ; 

But  the  merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  en- 
dureth  forever  and  ever, 

And  His  righteousness  upon  children's  chil- 
dren. —  Ps.  ciii. 

And  instead  of  the  "loathsome  old  age, 
impotent,  unsociable,  unloved,"  we  have 
this: 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and 
afterwards  receive  me  into  glory. 

My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth,  but  Thou  art 
the  strength  of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for- 
ever. 

Had  the  Grecian  poets  been  able  to 
speak  thus,  Plato  would  hardly  have  de- 
sired to  banish  them  from  the  "  Republic." 
In  passing  from  them  we  must  note  how 
great  is  the  similarity  of  all  the  human 
sorrows,  perplexities,  fears,  the  expres- 
sions of  which  we  have  been  contrasting 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew  song;  it  is  the  hope 
and  the  faith  that  are  so  often  far  asunder. 
The  Greek's  faith  is  vague,  beautiful  at 
times,  but  doubtful ;  he  is  as  one  that 
beats  the  air.  Whenever  the  problems  of 
life  and  futurity  come  before  him,  he  is 
tossed  about  with  every  changing  mood. 
He  guesses,  and  knows  that  he  is  only 
guessing.  The  Israelite's  faith  is  fixed, 
and  his  hope  is  sure :  sorrow  or  sin,  pas- 
sion or  haste,  may  obscure  it  for  a  time, 
but  he  knows  that  it  is  there :  he  grasps 
it  with  the  grim  hold  of  intellectual  intui- 
tion, he  knows  that  he  is  standing  on  the 
Rock  that  is  higher  than  he,  and  that  the 
everlasting  arms  are  underneath  him, 
however  thick  the  darkness  may  be  about 
him. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  sum  up  the  char- 
acteristics of  Judaism  and  of  Christian- 
ity, as  distinguished  from  heathenism, 
more  briefly  and  more  beautifully  than  in 
the  words  of  the  lamented  Arthur  Hallam. 
Even  those  who  know  them  well  —  and 
they  are  far  too  little  known  —  will  pardon 
us  for  citing  them  once  more  : 

What  is  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Hebrew  literature,  which  separates  it  by  so 
broad  a  line  of  demarcation  from  that  of  every 
ancient  people  ?  Undoubtedly  the  sentiment 
of  erotic  devotion,  which  pervades  it.  Their 
poets  never  represent  the  Deity  as  an  im- 
passive principle  ;  a  mere  organizing  intellect 
removed  at  infinite  distance  from  human  hopes 
and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a  Being  of  like 
passions  with  themselves,  requiring  heart  for 
heart,  and  capable  of  inspiring  affection,  be- 
cause capable  of  feeling  and  returning  it. 
Awful,  indeed,  are  the  thunders  of  I  lis  utter- 
ance, and  the  clouds  that  surround  His  dwell- 
ing-place ;  very  terrible  is  the  vengeance  He 


executes  on  the  nations  that  forget  Him  ;  but 
to  His  chosen  people,  and  especially  to  the 
men  "  after  His  own  heart,"  whom  He  anoints 
from  the  midst  of  them,  His  "still,  small 
voice  "  speaks  in  sympathy  and  loving  kind- 
ness. Every  Hebrew,  while  his  breast  glowed 
with  patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises, 
which  he  shared  as  one  of  the  favoured  race, 
had  a  yet  deeper  source  of  emotion,  from 
which  gushed  perpetually  the  aspirations  of 
prayer  and  thanksgiving.  He  might  consider 
himself  alone  in  the  presence  of  his  God;  the 
single  being  to  whom  a  great  revelation  had 
been  made,  and  over  whose  head  "  an  exceed- 
ing weight  of  glory"  was  suspended.  His 
personal  welfare  was  infinitely  concerned  with 
every  event  that  had  taken  place  in  the  mirac- 
ulous order  of  Providence.  For  him  the  rocks 
of  Horeb  had  trembled,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea  were  parted  in  their  course.  The 
word  given  on  Sinai  with  such  solemn  pomp 
of  ministration,  was  given  to  his  own  indi- 
vidual soul,  and  brought  him  into  immediate 
communion  with  his  Creator.  That  awful 
Being  could  never  be  put  away  from  him.  He 
was  about  his  path,  and  about  his  feet,  and 
knew  all  his  thoughts  long  before.  Yet  this 
tremendous,  enclosing  presence,  was  a  pres- 
ence of  love.  It  was  a  manifold,  everlasting 
manifestation  of  one  deep  feeling — a  desire 
for  human  affection.  Such  a  belief,  while  it 
enlisted  even  pride  and  self-interest  on  the 
side  of  piety,  had  a  direct  tendency  to  excite 
the  best  passions  of  our  nature.  Love  is  not 
long  asked  in  vain  from  generous  dispositions. 
A  Being,  never  absent,  but  standing  beside 
the  life  of  each  man  with  ever  watchful  ten- 
derness, and  recognized,  though  invisible,  in 
every  blessing  that  befel  them  from  youth  to 
age,  became  naturally  the  object  of  their 
warmest  affections.  Their  belief  in  Him 
could  not  exist  without  producing,  as  a  neces- 
sary effect,  that  profound  impression  of  pas- 
sionate individual  attachment,  which,  in  the 
Hebrew  authors,  always  mingles  with,  and 
vivifies  their  faith  in,  the  Invisible.  All  the 
books  in  the  Old  Testament  are  breathed  upon 
by  this  breath  of  life.  Especially  is  it  to  be 
found  in  that  beautiful  collection,  entitled  the 
Psalms  of  David,  which  remains,  after  some 
thousand  years,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  form 
in  which  the  religious  sentiment  of  man  has 
been  embodied. 

But  what  is  true  of  Judaism  is  yet  more 
true  of  Christianity,  "  matre  pulchrd  filia  pal- 
chrior."  In  addition  to  all  the  characters  of 
Hebrew  monotheism,  there  exists  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  cross  a  peculiar  and  inexhaustible 
treasure  for  the  affectionate  feelings.  The 
idea  of  the  Oeuvdpunoc  (God-Man),  the  God 
whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  everlast- 
ing, yet  visible  to  men  for  their  redemption  as 
an  earthly  temporal  creature,  living,  acting 
and  suffering  among  themselves,  then  (which 
is  more  important)  transferring  to  the  unseen 
place  of  His  spiritual  agency  the  same  hu- 
manity He  wore  on  earth,  so  that  the  lapse  of 
generations  can  in  no  way  affect  the  concep- 
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tion  of  His  identity ;  this  is  the  most pozuerful 
thought  that  ever  addressed  itself  to  a  human 
imagination.  It  is  the  zrov  gtu  which  alone 
was  wanting  to  move  the  world.  Here  was 
solved  at  once  the  great  problem,  which  so 
long  had  distressed  the  teachers  of  mankind, 
how  to  make  virtue  the  object  of  passion,  and 
to  secure  at  once  the  warmest  enthusiasm  in 
the  heart,  with  the  clearest  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  in  the  understanding.  The  char- 
acter of  the  blessed  founder  of  our  faith  be- 
came an  abstract  of  morality  to  determine  the 
judgment,  while  at  the  same  time  it  remained 
personal  and  liable  to  love.  The  written 
Word  and  established  Church  prevented  a  de- 
generation into  ungoverned  mysticism,  but  the 
predominant  principle  of  vital  religion  always 
remained  that  of  self-sacrifice  to  the  Saviour. 
Not  only  the  higher  divisions  of  moral  duties, 
but  the  simple,  primary  impulses  of  benevo- 
lence, were  subordinated  to  this  new  absorb- 
ing passion.  Tine  world  was  loved  "in  Christ 
alone."  The  brethren  were  members  of  His 
mystical  body.  All  the  other  bonds  that  had 
fastened  down  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to 
our  narrow  round  of  earth  were  as  nothing  in 
comparison  to  this  golden  chain  of  suffering 
and  self-sacrifice,  which  at  once  riveted  the 
heart  of  man  to  One,  who,  like  himself,  was 
acquainted  with  grief.  Pain  is  the  deepest 
thing  we  have  in  our  nature,  and  union  through 
pain  has  always  seemed  more  holy  and  more 
real  than  any  other.* 

There  are  two  or  three  other  points  of 
divergence  which  it  may  be  well  to  note. 
One  is  the  vast  difference  of  the  Greeks' 
faith  amongst  themselves,  and  the  almost 
complete  unity  of  the  Hebrews' through- 
these  seven  centuries.  Between  the  relig- 
ion of  Homer  and  the  faith  of  yEschylus, 
nay  even  between  the  faith  of  yEschylus 
and  that  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  marked 
divergency.  From  Moses  to  Malachi 
there'" is  hardly  any  fundamental  or  real 
difference. 

We  mean  that  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head, the  love  of  God  as  the  prime  duty  of 
man,  the  conviction  of  .retribution  and 
reward,  are  taught  from  first  to  last.  Even 
if  we  listen  to  critics  like  Mr.  Mill,  who 
seem  to  us  inclined  to  exaggerate  what- 
ever amount  of  difference  does  exist  be- 
tween the  tone  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and 
that  of  the  prophets,  it  must  still  be  ob- 
served, that  even  they  admit  that  this 
difference  is  all  in  favour  of  the  later 
writers,  and  that  whatever  change  has 
occurred  has  been  wholly  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  Certainly,  it  in  no  wise 
affects  our  argument,  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  recognize  some  degree  of  change, 
so  long  as  even  opponents  of  revelation 

*  Remains,  pp.  275-278.    [The  italics  are  ours.] 


admit  such  change  to  be  wholly  in  the  way 
of  a  wider  humanity  and  a  deeper  spirit- 
uality. 

But  how  different  is  the  case  of  heath- 
endom. We  have  paused,  for  lack  of 
space,  at  Sophocles.  Need  we  say  that 
to  go  on  to  the  works  of  the  next  great 
artist  in  dramatic  poetry,  Euripides,  would 
be  to  encounter  a  declension,  so  far  as 
religious  feeling  is  concerned.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  possible,  that  Schlegel  and  some 
other  critics  have  dealt  hardly  with  Eurip- 
ides, both  as  poet  and  as  teacher.  But, 
after  making  all  allowances,  he  must,  in 
the  matter  of  faith  and  reverence,  be 
placed  on  a  distinctly  lower  level  than 
^Eschylus,  or  Pindar,  or  Sophocles. 

Then  look  at  the  rise  of  the  school  of 
Epicurus,  and  its  effect  on  the  poetry  of 
both  Greece  and  Rome.  We  do  not  wish 
to  forget  that  the  song  of  the  minstrel  and 
high-priest  of  the  system,  the  unhappy 
Lucretius,  contains  many  elements  of 
solemn  truth,  as  well  as  of  intense  beauty. 
That  philanthropic  temper,  and  also  that 
deep  sense  of  infinitude  which  has  struck 
religious  readers,  such  as  Keble;  nay, 
even  the  very  fierceness  of  the  poet's  pro- 
tests against  the  claims  of  religion,  as  he 
knew  it,  against  the  ideas  of  sacrifice  and 
of  endless  woe,  all  testify  to  his  convic- 
tion that  he  is  not  declaiming  against  cob- 
web-like fairy-tales,  that  can  be  blown 
away  with  a  breath.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  a  presentation  of  a  truer  view  of 
the  Divine  providence  might  have  altered 
the  impressions  af  the  gifted  author  of 
the  "  De  Rencvi  Naturd  ;  "  but  the  history 
of  the  man  and  of  his  poem,  as  it  stands, 
is  fraught  with  sorrow  and  awe.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  to  many  minds,  there  is  some- 
thing still  sadder  in  the  light  and  careless 
Epicureanism  of  some  others  of  the  poetic 
choir,  such  as  the  pseudo-Anacreon,  and 
Catullus,  and  Horace.  And  though  a 
brief  protest,  such  as  the  noble  hymn  of 
Cleanthes  the  Stoic,  may  occasionally  be 
heard,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  Epicurism,  as  taught  by  the  poets, 
did  much  to  lower  the  general  tone  of 
heathen  society.  Mohler  declares  —  and 
we  can  well  believe  him  —  that  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  treatment  of 
slaves  became  worse  under  its  blighting 
influence.  We  will  not  go  into  any  of 
those  details,  which  prove  the  correctness 
of  the  painful  description  given  in  the 
opening  pages  of  St.  Paul's  Kpistle  to  the 
Romans.  Mr.  Farrar,  in  his  "  Life  of 
Christ,"  seems  half  inclined  to  censure 
those  who,  with  Dollinger,  in  his  "  Heiden~ 
tlitun  unci  Judent/ium"  or  Ernest  Renan, 
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in  his  11 V Antechrist"  have  furnished 
such  evidence.  Yet,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  if  sceptics  have  full  liberty  to 
trace  the  sins  and  errors  of  Christendom, 
an  entire  silence  on  the  previous  and  on 
the  present  condition  of  pagan  lands  must 
inevitably  lead  to  false  conclusions. 

With  the  Greek,  so  far  as  divine  truth 
and  human  faith  are  concerned,  we  seem 
to  be  on  the  sea  of  fancy;  with  the  Israel- 
ite, we  are  in  the  land  of  reason,  experi- 
ence, and  conviction.  Then,  again,  be- 
tween their  conceptions  of  the  divine 
glory — one  idea  which  runs  through  the 
Greek  poems,  and  which  affects  the  whole 
character  of  Greek  sculpture,  is  wholly 
absent  in  Hebrew  poetry.  To  the  Greeks, 
happiness  is  an  essential  characteristic  of 
the  Deity,  "  most  blessed  of  the  blest, 
Zeus  is  supreme  in  bliss."  This  is  never 
denied,  it  is  simply  wanting  in  the  He- 
brew singers,  as  in  all  true  Christian  ar„t ; 
to  them  it  is  divine  to  impart  bliss,  to  com- 
passionate suffering,  to  remove  sorrow, 
but  the  personal  enjoyment  of  happiness 
is  never  spoken  of  as  divine,  it  is  an  acci- 
dent, a  result,  not  an  element  of  perfec- 
tion. They  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
God  is  grieved  at  the  wicked  every  day, 
and  that  the  Messiah  is  to  prove  "  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief." 
On  the  other  hand,  how  joyfully  strong  in 
hope  and  peace  these  Hebrew  poets  can 
be,  whilst  the  most  joyous  passages  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  have  so  often  an  under- 
tone of  melancholy. 

For  "ever  and  anon  a  sigh  peers 
through  their  lavish  mirth,"  and  however 
bravely  "they  tune  -their  lay  to  drive 
away  all  sorrow,"  it  is  with  the  constant 
sens'e  "  that  bliss,  alas,  to-night  must  pass, 
and  woe  may  come  to-morrow." 

Again,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the 
Iliad,  the  Bible  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  has 
been  called,  with  the  Bible  of  the  He- 
brews, and  ask,  which  is  the  widest-mind- 
ed, the  many-sided  book  —  which  comes 
home  the  most  universally  to  the  hearts 
and  minds  and  longings  of  men  of  every 
race  and  every  age  and  every  condition  of 
life  ?  Doubtless  He,  who  in  executing 
his  purpose  of  raising  mankind  nearer  to 
•himself,  committed  the  revelation  of  the 
divine  nature  and  world-government  to  the 
Israelites,  allotted  also  to  the  Greeks  the 
task  of  idealizing  the  human  nature  and 
of  developing  and  cultivating  all  its  ca- 
pacities, both  mentally,  physically,  and 
aesthetically.  And  yet,  or  rather  because 
the  Hebrew  was  being  taught  to  know  and 
worship  God,  whilst  the  Greek  was  learn- 
ing to  understand  and  cultivate  men  — 


the  "  narrower-minded  "  Hebrew's  Bible 
gives  a  fuller,  more  varied,  and  more  in- 
tensely human  picture  of  men  than  does 
the  Greek's.  One  more  comparison.  In 
the  Greek  drama,  the  interest  and  the 
tragedy  consist  in  this,  men  conquered  by 
circumstance.  In  the  single  dramatic 
poem  remaining  to  us  of  the  Hebrews, 
God  is  so  controlling  circumstance  that 
his  servant  shall  conquer.  In  the  modern 
drama  the  tragic  interest  turns  on  men 
conquering  circumstance  :  thus  all  uncon- 
sciously the  light  and  the  victory  of  the 
incarnation  and  the  cross  is  reflected, 
even  by  those  who  thought  they  drew 
their  inspiration  from  ancient  Athens 
alone. 

It  was  probably  in  the  realm  of  sculp- 
ture that  Greek  art  reached  its  height ;  for 
its  perfection  in  the  matter  of  execution 
Greek  artists  had  obvious  advantages 
above  every  other  race,  and  we  suppose 
that  so  far  as  beauty  is  concerned,  and 
the  power  of  completely  expressing  their 
idea,  no  other  sculptors  have  approached 
them.  We  can  only  take  one  specimen, 
but  surely  no  one  can  study  the  Venus 
Victrix  of  the  Louvre  without  being  al- 
most enthralled  with  her  loveliness.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  mingled  grace 
and  dignity  of  her  figure  —  the  idea  it  gives 
you  of  overflowing  life  and  elasticity,  the 
queenly  pose  of  her  head,  the  expression 
of  freedom  and  of  triumph,  conveyed,  not 
in  the  face  alone,  but  in  her  whole  atti- 
tude. As  far  as  such  mingled  power  and 
loveliness  can  satisfy  you,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  desired.  But  the  merely  earthly 
beauty  of  her  face,  the  self-assertion  of 
her  attitude,  the  stony  scorn  on  her  lovely 
lips  hardly  satisfy  one's  ideal  of  pure 
womanhood,  and  certainly  do  not  raise  our 
thoughts  to  anything  higher  than  that. 
She  might  very  well  stand  for  Venus 
looking  on,  whilst  at  her  own  command 
Psyche  is  being  tortured  at  her  feet.  Ve- 
nus, Morris  tells  us,  has  been  very  wroth 
because  Psyche  is  too  lovely,  but  now  at 
last  she  has  her  in  her  power,  and  she 
stands  — 

Calm  and  very  fair, 
Her  white  limbs  bared  of  all  her  golden  hair, 
Into  her  heart  all  wrath  cast  back  again 
As  on  the  terror  and  the  helpless  pain 
She  gazed  with  gentle  eyes,  and  unmoved 
smile. 

There  are  in  the  same  gallery  several 
statues  of  Diana,  the  graceful  and  mighty 
huntress,  with  much  of  calm  dignity,  with 
beautiful  self-contained,  self- regarding 
faces,  all  of  the  same  type  as  the  Venus ; 
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they  go  so  far  and  they  go  no  further. 
Let  us  go  up  into  one  of  the  picture-gal- 
leries above,  and  seek  out  among  Chris- 
tian works  of  art  one  to  contrast  with 
this.*  The  Suisse  cannot  direct  you  to 
Raphael's  S.  Marguerite  :  he  politely  in- 
quires for  you  of  a  comrade ;  neither  of 
them  have  heard  of  it ;  nevertheless  it  is 
there,  though  not  so  easily  found  as  Ru- 
bens' savage  beasts  or  large  Flemish 
beauties.  Very  young,  younger  than  Ve- 
nus, little  more  than  a  child,  S.  Margaret 
has  come  through  the  gloomy  valley  that 
stretches  far  behind  her,  and  now  at  its 
end,  amidst  desolate  rocks  and  gloom,  she 
has  met  the  dragon  who  came  out  to  drive 
her  back  or  to  destroy  her.  And  she  has 
conquered  her  foe  :  she  too  is  Victrix.  It 
may  be  the  palm-branch  in  her  little  out- 
stretched hand,  it  may  be  her  most  inno- 
cently lovely  face,  that  has  overthrown 
him  :  however  that  may  be,  he  lies  pros- 
trate before  her,  gnashing  his  teeth  and 
helplessly  clutching  the  air  with  his  tre- 
mendous claws,  whilst  he  lashes  the 
ground  with  huge  coils  of  his  serpent  tail, 
vainly  seeking  to  enfold  her.  She  has 
conquered,  but  she  is  not  conscious  of  her 
conquest,  though  her  little  feet  are  tread- 
ing on  his  loathsome  bat-like  wing;  she 
does  not  even  see  him  :  forgetting  all  that 
is  past,  all  her  mind  is  bent  on  that  which 
lies  beyond,  as  with  a  modest  childlike 
grace  she  steps  carefully  onward,  without 
triumph  as  without  fear;  her  pure  wide- 
opened  eyes  are  earnestly  fixed  upon  the 
upward  path  that  leads  her  to  her  Lord. 

Setting  aside  Christian  and  Greek  faith 
for  the  moment,  we  ask  our  readers  to 
consider  how  essentially  different  are  these 
two  types,  not  in  degree,  but  in  kind  ;  how 
wide  apart  is  the  finite  life  expressed  in  the 
Venus,  and  the  life  foreshadowed  in  S. 
Margaret's  wistful  gaze  ;  between  the  self- 
contented,  self-regarding  soul  of  the  one, 
the  purity  and  self-forgetfulness  of  the 
other. 

And  which  of  these  two  is  the  highest, 
and  therefore  the  truest  ideal  of  woman- 
hood, which  ennobles  our  thoughts  and 
elevates  our  aspirations  the  most  when  we 
study  it  ? 

With  the  Greeks'  wonderful  artistic 
power,  it  can  never  be  said  they  were  less 
able  to  express  their  highest  ideal  -than 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare 
a  statue  and  a  picture  together  ;  as  works  of  art  it  may 
be,  so  subtlely  different  are  their  objective  modes  of 
expression  and  their  subjective  results  on  the  beholder. 
Eut  the  ideas  respectively  revealed  by  each  may  surely 
be  compared,  the  one  with  the  other  ;  it  is  this  common 
quantity,  the  value  of  which  we  are  now  concerned 
with,  and  this  alone. 


the  Christian  artist  has  been.  And  yet  we 
may  ask,  is  there  any  statue  of  Zeus  com- 
parable in  majesty  of  thought  or  in  moral 
power  to  the  Moses  of  Michael  Angelo, 
with,  as  some  say  this  Moses  has,  the  face 
of  him  who  talked  with -God  on  the  mount. 
Even  considering  only  the  energy  ex- 
pressed, is  there  any  Grecian  statue  so  full 
of  the  conquering  fire  of  the  higher  life  as 
are  some  of  his  prophets  —  Ezekiel  we 
think  it  is,  or  Jeremiah. 

Those  faultless  heads  of  .  the  Apollo, 
perfect  in  physical  beauty  and  in  intelli- 
gence, are  not  very  high  conceptions  of 
the  young  man  in  his  glory.  There  is 
nothing  in  them  inconsistent  with  the 
legends  that  told  of  his  shooting  down  the 
children  of  Niobe  one  by  one  before  her 
face  ;  of  his  flaying  Marsyas  and  hanging 
him  on  the  plane-tree  :  all  the  statue  tells 
one  is,  that  if  he  did  such  things,  he  did 
them  with  a  splendid  smile  and  a  perfect 
grace.* 

Contrast  these  with  the  S.  John  the 
Evangelist,  the  one  that  holds  the  pen  and 
has  the  eagle  by  his  side  ;  with  Raphael's 
S.  Michael  (also  at  the  Louvre) ;  or  with 
that  most  wonderful  face  passing  all  de- 
scription, the  central  figure  in  Leonardo's 
"  Last  Supper,"  as  given  in  the  life-size 
engraving  taken  about  1849,  before  which 
silence  is  the  only  possible  attitude  of  the 
soul.  Possibly  the  union  of  intellectual 
grandeur  and  moral  power  and  purity  can- 
not be  approached  in  a  human  form  with- 
out those  traces  of  toil,  of  sorrow,  of  self- 
negation,  of  reverence,  of  holy  anger  or 
holier  love,  which  not  only  override  but 
disturb  the  physical  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.  But  Greek  sculpture,  uniting  in- 
tellectual grandeur  with  physical  beauty 
alone,  makes  their  sensuous  result  the 
chief,  if  not  the  whole,  of  human  excel- 
lence. It  represents  to  us  the  perfection 
of  that  part  of  man's  nature  whereby  he 
is  akin  to  nature  and  to  matter;  and  it 
must  therefore  take  a  lower  standing  than 
the  art  which  gives  us,  with  less  perfect 
execution,  the  higher  humanity  which  is 
drawing  nearer  to  the  divine. 

Then  the  Greeks  sought  to  express  the 
perfect  for  which  they  craved  by  propor- 
tion. All  the  misery,  all  the  meannesses, 
all  the  errors  of  humanity,  are  owing  to 
these  ever  being  too  much  or  too  little ; 
all  will  be  right  when  men  have  learned  to 
balance  their  natures  rhythmically,  music- 
ally, as  the  Deity  does.    And  so  their 

*  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  somewhere  in  his  poems  so 
describes  him,  "  watching  how  the  whetting  sped." 
For  the  other  side,  see  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Modern  Paint- 
I  ers,"  vol.  i. 
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temples  arose  in  exquisite  proportions,  as 
though  built  to  the  music  of  Apollo's  lyre, 
a  joy  to  the  eye  forever.  But  there  was 
no  aspiration  in  those  level  lines,  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  infinity  in  those  com- 
plete proportions  ;  in  attaining  perfection 
they  had  shut  out  the  divine.  It  was  not 
so  with  the  temple  of  the  Hebrews,  which 
very  possibly  fell  far  short  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  Parthenon  to  the  eye,  but  whose 
builder  opened  his  prayer  of  dedication 
with  the  words  — 

Behold  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heav- 
ens cannot  contain  Thee,  how  much  less  this 
house  that  I  have'  builded  ?  —  yet  hearken 
unto  the  prayer  Thy  servant  shall  make  in 
this  place. 

And  it  is  very  different  in  a  noble  Gothic 
cathedral,  with  its  endless  variety,  its  rich 
traceries,  its  clustering  columns  and  up- 
springing  arches,  and  fretted  pinnacles, 
and  massy  towers  and  soaring  spires,  all 
partly  seen  and  partly  hidden,  all  with  a 
unity  of  spirit  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms, 
all  stimulating  the  imagination  and  raising 
the  thoughts,  each  noble  in  itself,  all  sug- 
gestive of  something  higher  than  itself. 

Here  again  the  same  strange  difference 
meets  us  ;  in  all  Greek  art  you  come  to 
an  end.  It  is  very  perfectly  beautiful ; 
you  can  look  at  it  a  long  time,  you  can 
come  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  to 
bathe  in  its  loveliness,  to  rest  your  mind 
in  its  fair  proportions.  But  you  cannot 
find  its  meaning  grow  upon  you  every 
time  you  see  it;  it  is  not  a  sacrament  of 
inward  strength  and  purity  to  your  spirit. 
The  artist's  skill  is  beyond  you,  but  the 
idea  he  had  in  his  mind  is  not.  He  leads 
you  a  long  way  perhaps,  but  it  is  up  to  a 
dead  wall  at  last,  where  his  work  is  ended 
without  pointing  to  anything  beyond  it- 
self :  it  is  complete,  and  therefore  it  does 
not  satisfy,  it  does  not  even  excite,  our 
nobler  aspirations. 

Thus,  there  was  an  excelsior  in  Greek 
art,  and  it  was  an  excelsior  of  life  ;  but  it 
was  the  psychical  and  physical,  not  the 
spiritual  life.  Nearly  perfect  in  its  kind, 
its  kind  was  not  divine,  and,  therefore, 
not  fully  human. 

This,  at  least,  is  certain,  it  failed  to  sat- 
isfy the  best  of  the  Greeks  themselves ; 
to  these  the  gods  became  types  of  all  that 
men  should  shun.  Its  effects  on  the 
Greeks  generally  are  suggested  by  its  own 
brief  life.  One  of  its  latest  critics,  to 
whom  we  have  referred  so  much  (and,  we 
may  add,  despite  our  differences,  so 
gratefully)  Mr.  Symonds,  dating  its  glo- 
rious outburst  at  Athens  at  477,  and  the 


commencement  of  its  decay  at  413  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  limits  its 
glory  to  sixty-four  years.  For  two  gener- 
ations, for  sixty-four  years,  Grecian  art 
and  philosophy  had  been  educating  the 
youth  of  Greece,  and  the  fruit  of  this  edu- 
cation was  not  excelsior,  it  was  decline. 
Why  ?  Surely  because  it  had  no  sure 
faith,  no  growing  life  to  give  them  ;  but 
satisfying  their  senses  with  its  own  ex- 
ceeding loveliness,  it  dragged  them  down 
to  its  own  sensuous  level.  History  did 
but  repeat  itself  when,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Renaissance,  the  artists  of  Italy,  for- 
saking the  Christian  art  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo  and  Raphael,  of  Fra  Angelico  and  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  strove  to  be  purely  clas- 
sical, in  idea  as  in  execution,  and  fell. 

The  character  of  Greek  art  and  thought 
(for  the  two  are  inseparable),  during  the 
subsequent  period,  from  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  to  the  final  extinction  01  classical 
civilization,  from  323  B.C.  to  300  A.D.,  we 
will  give  in  Mr.  Symonds'  own  words  :  *  — 

Athens  (before  323)  has  ceased  to  be  an 
empress ;  has  become  a  garrulous  housewife, 
contents  herself  with  amusements. 

Later  on  :  — 

The  art  of  writing  without  anything  to  say, 
the  sister  art  of  quarrying  the  thoughts  of 
other  people,  and  setting  them  out  in  elaborate 
prolixities  of  style,  are  brought  to  perfection  : 
at  the  same  time,  side  by  side  with  liter- 
ary moths  and  woodlice,  are  the  more  in- 
dustrious ants,  —  students  of  the  paste-brush 
and  scissors  sort,  to  whom  we  owe  much  for 
the  preservation  of  scraps  of  otherwise  lost 
treasures.  .  .  .  The  genius  of  Hellas  has 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  potter  about  like 
a  dilettante  among  her  treasures. 

Her  chief  honour  in  these  days  is  that  she 
has  founded  the  Alexandrian  school ;  but 
then  we  read :  "  Alexandria  in  idylls  and 
epigrams  is  carving  cherry-stones,  after 
the  sculptor's  mallet  has  been  laid  aside." 
And  though  Athens  educated  Rome,  and 
grafted  Roman  strength  on  her  own 
subtle  beauty,  yet,  at  the  end  of  this 
last  period,  "  the  genius  of  Greece  was 
effete."  Then,  strangely  enough,  he  de- 
clares it  was  the  iconoclastic  zeal  and 
piety  of  the  Christian  which  "  put  an  end 
practically  to  Greek  art  and  literature  ;  " 
thus  achieving  that  mysterious  task  of 
slaying  the  dead. 

For  four  hundred  years,  then,  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  the  vitality  of  Greek  thought 
and  art  had  been  steadily  declining ;  and  if 
we  look  round  at  the  close  of  that  period, 

*  "  The  Greek  Poets:  "  J.  A.  Symonds,  chap.  i. 
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what  shall  we  see  ?  Assyrian  conquests, 
long  forgotten,  are  buried  out  of  sight  in 
the  desert  sands.  Egyptian  sphinxes  and 
pyramids  are  barely  known  as  the  dead 
memorials  of  the  long-forgotten  dead. 
Hindoos,  instead  of  gaining  calm  repose 
in  the  contemplation  of  purity  in  Brahma, 
of  intelligence  in  Buddha,  are  seeking 
safety  in  self-torture,  or  happiness  in  self- 
ish power.  The  Hebrew  prophets  have 
ceased  to  speak ;  the  people  waiting  for 
their  Messiah  are  for  the  most  part  fond- 
ly dreaming  that  when  He  comes,  He 
will  come  for  none  but  themselves.  Gre- 
cian art  is  nearly  lifeless ;  of  Grecian 
thought  one  thing  remains  living  and 
life-giving,  their  language,  "itself  an 
idea,"  as  Sara  Coleridge  says,  cultivated 
to  the  utmost,  and  made  fit  as  human  lan- 
guage can  be,  to  receive,  without  obscur- 
ing, and  to  preserve,  without  degrading, 
the  spiritual  truths  about  to  be  poured 
into  it  from  heaven.  But  for  this  treas- 
ure, Athenians  themselves  have  now  no 
higher  use  than  daily  to  hear  or  to  tell  in 
it  some  new  thing ;  Athens  is  filled  with 
idols ;  the  genius  of  Greece  is  dying. 
Rome,  indeed,  has  her  poet,  will  have  her 
Stoics  ;  but  the  last  of  the  Romans  has 
slain  himself,  not  stoical  enough  to  sur- 
vive the  death  of  his  country. 

There  is  not  one  free  nation  left ;  of 
Grecian  art  and  thought,  of  Roman  pa- 
triotism and  law,  this  is  the  practical  re- 
sult, "  There  is  no  help  from  the  gods,  and 
no  hope  for  men;  let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die." 

Then,  when  all  human  efforts  had  failed, 
and  all  human  aspirations  seemed 
quenched  in  despair,  without  the  efforts 
of  men,  without  the  wisdom  of  the  schools, 
without  the  aid  of  artist  or  of  poet,  the 
Day-star  arose,  and  once  for  all  despair 
for  men  was  slain.  The  great  conqueror 
of  anarchy  and  of  slavery,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  the  life  of  men,  He  for  whom, 
"far  and  wide,  though  all  unknowing," 
all  human  hearts  had  been  yearning,  the 
incarnate  one,  whom  Socrates  may  have 
dimly  foreseen,  and  whom  Isaiah  had 
plainly  foretold,  was  come  ;  and  Galilasan 
fishermen  were  proclaiming  far  and  wide 
the  answer  to  those  questions  which  artist 
and  sage  had  vainly  sought  to  divine, 
"  God  has  come  down  to  men  ;  henceforth 
men  can  rise  up  to  God." 

We  are  not  wandering  from  our  sub- 
ject: for  if  the  Christian  record  be  divine, 
we  have  here,  given  us  from  Heaven  it- 
self, the  vast  and  still  onward-moving  epic 
poem  of  the  human  race.  And  for  those 
who  question  its  divine  origin,  the  Chris- 


tian record  itself,  with  its  amazing,  un- 
speakable, awful  tragedy,  must,  stand  up 
as  the  one  transcendent  work  of  art,  at 
once  answering  every  question  and  satis- 
fying every  aspiration  of  the  soul,  and 
actually  being  the  turning-point  of  the 
world's  history. 

It  has  been  also  the  turning-point  in  the 
world's  art.  Art  indeed  holds  a  lower 
place  as  an  elevator  of  men  now  than  it 
did  of  old.  Then  we  had  to  seek  for  the 
highest  ideas  and  most  certain  record  of 
men's  actual  faith  and  hopes  from  their 
.arts  and  their  poets.  But  human  art  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  embodying  the  ideas 
and  the  aims  revealed  to  us  in  Christianity, 
and  we  have  therefore  only  to  ask  now, 
how  this  revelation  has  affected  the  still 
merely  human  arts  of  Christian  races. 

If  what  Maurice  said  of  ancient  history 
be  true,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  it  is,  of 
ancient  art ;  if  the  longing  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  God  was  the  mystery  which  lay 
beneath  and  explained  the  art  of  the  an- 
cient world  ;  it  is  yet  more  completely 
true  that  "the  gift  of  eternal  life  is  the 
mystery  which  lies  beneath  "  and  inspires 
the  true  art  of  the  modern  world. 

Is  it  not  this  which  is  whispered  to  us 
in  the  vast  cathedral?  this  which  glorifies 
the  saints  on  the  summits  of  Milan  ?  this 
which  has  drawn  S.  Margaret  out  of  her- 
self, which  has  quickened  and  solemnized 
the  soul  that  shines  upon  us  in  those 
sweet  earnest  eyes?* 

Is  it  not  this,  too,  which  our  noblest 
music  is  telling  out,  when  it  pours  around 
us,  sometimes  whispering  as  from  far-off 
lands,  its  mystery  of  awe  "or  of  life  ;  some- 
times overwhelming  us  with  its  multitudi- 
nous throbbing,  swelling  strains  of  prayer 
and  of  praise,  prophesying  to  us  of  things 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  ? 

And  what  is  that  strange  power  that 
some  of  our  modern  landscape  paintings 
have  over  us ;  why  indeed  do  the  mount- 
ains and  woods,  the  seas  and  the  sunset 
skies,  entrance  us,  as  they  never  did  the 
old  world  when  filled  with  nymphs  and 
demigods  and  fauns?  Is  it  not  because 
even  in  nature  there  is  now 

A  presence  that  disturbs  us  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts  ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused; 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man  ? 

*  Compare  again  on  these  points  Mr.  Ruskin's 
"Modern  Painters,"  vol.  i.,  and  Mr.  Browning's 
poem,  "Old  Pictures  in  Florence." 
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And  surely  it  is  this  which  makes  Chris- 
tian art  so  much  more  varied,  so  far  more 
suggestive.  We  have  said  that  no  one 
can  ponder  long  in  thought  on  the  revela- 
tions made  to  us  in  the  Venus  Victrix : 
and  we  find  the  worshippers  of  classic  art 
have  been  struck  by  this  want  of  suggest- 
iveness  ;  they  call  it  "  the  reserve  of  the 
gods."  But  to  the  Christian  cathedral, 
the  Christian  oratorio,  the  Christian  pic- 
ture, you  can  come  again  and  again,  and 
every  time  you  come  learn  something 
more,  gain  some  new  insight,  some  strong- 
er aspiration  for  that  which  it  reveals. 
There  is  no  end  which  we  can  reach,  when 
through  the  outward  form  we  are  brought 
nearer  to  the  mystery  of  eternal  life,  or 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  soul  that  is  silenced 
in  the  vision  of  God. 

We  may  take  as  instances  of  this  over- 
flowing suggcstiveness,  Raphael's  S.  Ce- 
cilia, as,  transfixed  and  rapt,  she  is  listen- 
ing, with  upturned  face,  to  the  distant 
strains  that  float  down  to  her  from  the 
angelic  choir.  Take  "  The  Light  of  the 
World,"  "  The  Shadow  of  Death,"  "  The 
Scapegoat."  Of  quite  another  kind, 
take  Leonardo's  "Medusa;"  why  is  this 
so  terrible  in  the  intensity  of  its  beauty 
and  horror,  compared  with  the  merely 
painful  physical  anguish  of  the  "  Lao- 
coon"?  Or  "La  Gioconda,"  the  "  Mona 
Lisa"  of  the  Louvre.*  What  makes  her 
beauty  so  mournfully,  so  overwhelmingly 
sad  ?  is  it  not  because  the  artist  has  com- 

*  "  'La  Gioconda'  is  in  the  truest  sense  Leonardo's 
masterpiece.  In  suggestiveness only  the  4  Melancholia' 
of  Diirer  is  comparable  with  it ;  and  no  crude  sym- 
bolism disturbs  the  effect  of  its  subdued  and  graceful 
mystery.  We  all  know  the  face  and  hands  of  the  figure 
set  in  its  marble  chair  in  that  cirque  of  fantastic  rocks 
as  in  some  faint  light  under  sea. 

"The  presence  that  thus  so  strangely  rose  beside  the 
waters  is  expressive  of  what  in  the  ways  of  a  thousand 
years  man  had  come  to  desire.  Hers  is  the  head  upon 
which  all  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come,  and  the 
eyes  are  a  little  weary.  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out 
from  within  upon  the  flesh,  —  the  deposit,  little  cell  by 
cell,  of  strange  thoughts,  and  fantastic  reveries,  and 
exquisite  passions.  Set  it  for  a  moment  by  one  of  those 
volute  Greek  goddesses,  or  beautiful  women  of  an- 
tiquity, and  how  would  they  be  troubled  by  this  beauty 
into  which  the  soul  with  all  her  maladies  has  passed! 
All  the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  the  world  have 
etched  and  moulded  there  —  in  that  which  they  have 
of  power  to  refine  and  make  expressive  the  outward 
form  —  the  animaiism  of  Greece,  the  lust  of  Rome,  the 
reverie  of  the  Middle  Age,  with  its  spiritual  ambition 
and  imaginative  loves,  the  re. am  of  the  pagan  world, 
the  sins  of  the  Borgias.  She  is  older  than  the  rocks 
among  which  she  sits;  like  the  vampire,  she  has  been 
dead  many  times  and  learned  the  secrets  of  the  grave  ; 
and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  their 
fallen  day  about  her  ;  and  trafficked  for  strange  webs 
with  Eastern  merchants;  and,  as  Leda,  was  mother  of 
Helen  of  Troy,  and,  as  S.  Ann,  the  mother  of  Mary  ; 
and  all  this  lias  been  to  her  but  as  the  sounds  of  lyres 
and  flutes,  and  lives  only  in  the  delicacy  with  which  it 
has  moulded  the  changing  lineaments  and  tinged  the 
eyelids  and  the  hands."  —  W.  H.  Pater's  "  Studies  of 
the  Renaissance." 
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pelled  you  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
look  with  a  fascinated  gaze  on  such  beauty, 
such  capacities  of  being,  and  to  listen  to 
the  echoes  of  that  forever  and  forever, 
in  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness,  and  the 
loss  of  the  vision  of  God  ? 

Surely,  too,  it  is  this  revelation  of  that 
higher  life,  which  we  are  taught  to  call 
eternal  life,  which  has  given  to  Christian 
art  that  higher  value  for  —  that  deeper 
sense  of  —  that  fuller  sympathy  with  —  all 
forms  of  life,  which  is  manifested  in  such 
works  as  Landseer's  "  Chief  Mourner," 
or  "  The  Challenge  and  the  Defeat ;  "  or 
made  it  possible  for  Thorwaldsen  to  sym- 
bolize in  the  "  Dying  Lion  of  Lucerne  " 
all  the  faithfulness  and  heroic  devotion  of 
the  Swiss  Guard. 

How  much  of  the  beauty  of  Christian 
art  in  modern  days  is  due  to  the  arts  of 
Greece,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  confess. 
All  we  maintain  is,  it  is  the  beauty  of  ex- 
ecution, not  of  thought  or  idea,  that  it 
learnt  from  Greece.  Just  as  in  philoso- 
phy, it  was  the  forms  of  thought  and  the 
fitting  language  which  Greece  gave  to 
Christianity,  not  the  truths  themselves, 
so  it  has  been  in  art.  The  thought  made 
visible  to  us  in  "  The  Shadow  of  Death," 
for  instance,  is  one  far  more  akin  to  the 
Psalmist's  cry  — 

My  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh  longeth 

after  Thee, 
In  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is, 
To  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory,  so  as  I  have 

seen  Thee  in  the  sanctuary, 

than  to  any  passion  of  which  we  can  find 
the  smallest  trace  in  classic  art. 

And  even  in  this  matter  of  execution, 
the  influence  of  classical  art  may  easily 
be  overrated.  Christian  architecture  was 
at  its  best  before  the  Renaissance  began  ; 
our  music  ov/es  nothing,  we  are  told,  to 
the  ancient  world.  None  of  their  paint- 
ings had  survived  to  instruct  Cimabue,  or 
Giotto,  or  Perugino.  But  it  was  the  office 
of  the  Christian  faith  here,  as  everywhere, 
to  accept  and  to  rekindle  whatever  there 
has-been  true  or  lovely  or  of  good  report, 
as  in  human  nature,  so  in  all  the  efforts  of 
men  to  rise.  It  does  not  so  much  bor- 
row from  earlier  arts,  it  accepts  and  puri- 
fies all  that  was  true  in  them,  completing 
their  broken  hints,  satisfying  their  weary 
longings,  and  adding  the  revelation  which 
at  once  included  and  completed  them. 

But  to  attempt  now  to  go  back  to  pagan 
art  or  pagan  thought  separated  once  more 
from  Christian  art  and  truth — and  many 
are  attempting  it — is  folly,  and  worse. 
Their  aspirations  were  a  reality ;  ours,  if 
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they  are  no  higher  than  theirs,  are  a 
sham.  Their  love  of  physical  beauty  was 
human :  whilst  they  had  not  the  incarna- 
tion, they  were  right  in  seeking  for  the 
highest  perfection  they  could  realize. 
Ours,  being  a  wilful  rejection  of  a  higher 
beauty,  would  be  merely  bestial.  It  is 
not  possible  for  us  to  grow  back  into  an 
age  that  is  past ;  if  we  will  return  to  child- 
ishness, it  will  not  be  to  the  healthy  child- 
hood of  a  vigorously  growing  life,  but  to 
the  morbid  dotage  of  decay. 

Vain  thought  which  shall  not  be  at  all, 

Refuse  ye  or  obey, 
Ye  who  have  heard  the  Almighty's  call  . 

Ye  cannot  be  as  they. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— 

{continued) 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  due  con- 
sultation with  Fanny,  Mrs.  Temple  wrote 
a  little  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  presenting  her 
compliments,  and  begging  to  say  they  ex- 
pected their  agent  from  London  that  even- 
ing, and  would  be  engaged  on  business, 
but  if  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  wished  any  let- 
ters written,  Mrs.  Temple  or  Miss  Lee 
would  be  happy  to  do  so  between  two  and 
five. 

"  There,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  as  she 
wrote  these  lines  rapidly  in  pencil,  "  that 
ought  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way." 

"  Yes,  it  ought,  and  will.  Poor  fellow  ! 
how  moped  he  must  be  all  Sunday,  and, 
indeed,  every  day,  by  himself." 

"  Well,  he  need  not  stay  if  he  does  not 
like.  I  am  sure  he  is  quite  strong  enough 
to  travel.  He  was  out  driving  for  three 
hours  yesterday." 

"  Oh,  it  is  the  quiet  Dr.  Slade  recom- 
mends. Oh,  Kate  1  how  I  wish  he  would 
lend  us  his  dog-cart  to  take  a  drive  with 
Tom  to-morrow !  I  am  sure  he  would  if 
I  asked  him  —  may  I  ?  —  it  really  ought  to 
be  yours,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  Fanny  !  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about,  you  are  so  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  Tom  being  here  this  even- 
ing." 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him, 
but  if  you  think  I  am  out  of  my  mind  with 
joy  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  feel  as 
calm' and  collected  as  possible." 

Which  calmness  was  manifested  by  the 
most  erratic  conduct  throughout  the  day 
—  total  forgetfulness  on  various  matters, 


and  frequent  rushings  to  and  fro  between 
the  shop  and  the  kitchen,  just  to  see  that 
Mills  did  not  forget  this  or  that  ingredi- 
ent in  her  preparation  of  one  or  two  nice- 
ties devised  by  Fanny  herself,  who  had  a 
delicate  taste  for  the  finer  branches  of 
cooking. 

Saturday  being  market-day,  the  morning 
was  always  a  busy  time  at  the  Berlin  Ba- 
zaar ;  but  the  rush  of  customers  was  gen- 
erally over  about  three,  as  most  of  the 
Saturday  visitors  had  a  long  way  to  go 
home  ;  and  on  Fanny's  return  from  one  of 
her  excursions,  she  found  only  two  old 
ladies  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  one 
requiring  a  pair  of  gloves  for  her  daugh- 
ter, the  other  some  worsted  yarn,  where- 
with to  knit  her  husband's  stockings  — 
simple  needs,  which  yet  took  an  uncon- 
scionable time  to  satisfy. 

At  last  they  were  gone.  "  I  feel  quite 
tired,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  sitting  down. 
"  I  wish,  Fanny,  you  would  go  up  and 
write  for  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  He  sent 
word  that  he  was  sorry  to  trouble  me,  but 
if  I  could  write  a  few  lines  for  him  before 
five  o'clock  he  would  be  greatly  obliged  ; 
you  had  better  go,  dear,  for  you  are  no  par- 
ticular use  here." 

"  And  I  am  sure  I  should  make  a  fear- 
ful confusion  of  Sir  Hugh's  letter !  In- 
deed I  cannot  go,  Kate  !  I  feel  quite 
dazed  to-day." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were  peculiarly  cool 
and  collected  !  No  matter  !  mistakes  in 
Sir  Hugh's  letters  are  not  so  fatal  as  mis- 
takes in  our  business.  If  you  will  not  go 
he  must  do  without  a  secretary." 

"  Well,"  cried  Fanny,  with  sudden  res- 
olution, "  I  will  write  for  him  this  once. 
Do  you  know  I  am  half  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  hate  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  ;  but 
don't  be  afraid  !  I  never  allow  myself  to 
think  well  of  him  for  a  moment !  I  have 
not  a  doubt  he  is  a  deep  designing  villain, 
but  he  doesn't  look  like  it ;  though  there 
is  something  intolerably  haughty  in  the 
sort  of  '  snuff  the  moon  '  air  with  which 
he  looks  over  one's  head." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Fanny, 
dear-!  I  wish  Sir  Hugh  would  go;  he  is 
growing  troublesome." 

"  Not  to  me,"  returned  Fanny,  gravely 
shaking  her  head;  "he  takes  no  more 
notice  of  me  than  if  I  was  a  kitten  when 
you  are  by.  I  will  see  how  we  get  on 
without  you  to-day." 

"Pray  be  prudent  and  steady,"  cried 
Kate,  laughing,  "though  I  am  sure  Sir 
Hugh  is  a  pattern  of  propriety." 

Fanny  ran  away  up-stairs,  dashed  hasti- 
ly into  her  own  room,  pinned  a  blue  bow 
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on  the  side  of  the  pale  brown  plaits  into 
which  her  hair  was  braided,  re-arranged 
her  collar,  and  put  on  a  fresh  pair  of 
snowy  cuffs ;  then  with  a  pleasant  ap- 
proving nod  to  her  own  image  in  the 
glass,  walked  away  softly  and  tapped  at 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Galbraith  ;  and  Fanny 
entered  in  some  nervous  dread,  bat  never- 
theless with  a  firm  determination  to  tease 
and  annoy  the  enemy  so  far  as  in  her  lay. 
He  was  standing  near  the  window  and 
looking  towards  the  door  with  an  eager, 
kindled  look  in  his  eyes,  which  altered 
visibly  and  unflatteringly. 

"  Mrs.  Temple  desired  me  to  say,"  be- 
gan Fanny,  advancing  with  evident  timid- 
ity, "  she  is  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  come 
as  she  is  very  busy,  and  would  you  mind 
having  me  ?  " 

A  smile  —  a  rather  kindly  smile  — 
brightened  Galbraith's  face  again.  "  You 
are" very  good  to  come,"  he  said,  "  I  ought 
to  consider  myself  fortunate  in  having  so 
charming  a  little  secretary;  but  I  must 
say  your  cousin  is  the  better  amanuensis 
of  the  two." 

"  He  is  very  impertinent,"  thought  Fan- 
ny ;  "  he  never  would  venture  to  talk  like 
that  to  Kate.  He  wants  to  find  out  all 
about  her  !  he  sha'n't !  —  So  I  told  Mrs. 
Temple,"  she  said  aloud,  "  and  that  I  was 
more  stupid  than  usual ;  but  she  said  it 
was  better  to  make  mistakes  in  your  let- 
ters than  her  business,"  concluded  Fan- 
ny, looking  up  in  his  face  with  an  inno- 
cent smile. 

"  The  deuce  she  did  ! "  exclaimed  Gal- 
braith, looking  grim  for  a  moment,  and 
then  laughing,  "  I  am  much  obliged  to 
her;  possibly  she  is  right !  Did  she  tell 
you  to  say  this  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  and  pray,  Sir  Hugh,  don't 
tell." 

"  I  never  was  a  tell-tale.  Come,  I  will 
not  keep  you  long."  And  he  placed  a 
chair  for  her  at  the  table,  where  he  had 
already  laid  the  writing-materials  in  readi- 
ness. He  was  indeed  bitterly  annoyed 
and  disappointed.  When  Mrs.  Temple's 
note  had  reached  him  that  morning  he  de- 
termined not  to  let  all  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, and  probably  Monday,  pass  without 
having  a  letter  written  by  his  interesting 
landlady  —  and  not  a  word  with  her 
either  !  No,  it  was  the  only  shadow  of 
amusement  or  occupation  he  had,  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  resign  it.  Of  course  if 
he  hadn't  been  unhinged  by  that  con- 
founded accident  he  never  would  have 
been  driven  so  hard  for  one  or  the  other, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  a  fellow  gets 


used  to  things,  and  then  there  was  the 
oddity  and  curiosity.  So  he  framed  his 
verbal  reply,  as  he  thought  very  cun- 
ningly, to  secure  one  interview  before 
five  o'clock,  and  now  that  provoking  wid- 
ow had  sent  her  silly,  insignificant  little 
assistant  in  her  place,  and  cheated  him 
after  all.  Still  he  must  not  confess  that 
he  could  do  without  a  letter  being  written 
very  well,  and  when  Fanny  was  seated, 
he  began  rather  rapidly.  Standing  op- 
posite to  the  little  half-frightened,  wholly 
daring  scribe,  and  grasping  the  back  of 
the  chair  with  his  bony,  sinewy  hand  — 
"  My  dear  Upton, —  Thanks  for  yours  of 
the  30th.  I  am  nearly  all  right,  only  not 
quite  able  to  manage  my  own  correspond- 
ence, as  you  see." 

"  Stop,  stop,  stop !  "  cried  Fanny ; 
"who  in  the  world  could  keep  up  with 
you  ?  I  am  sure  you  do  not  run  on  like 
that  when  Mrs.  Temple  writes  for  you.  I 
have  only  got  to  '  all  right,'  now  ;  do  for- 
give me,  and  go  on  again." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  returned  Gal- 
braith smiling,  and  recommenced. 

"  Are  there  two  r's  in  correspondence  ?  " 
was  Fanny's  next  query. 

"  It's  not  the  least  matter,"  he  replied. 
"  He  will  know  what  you  mean." 

"  What  /  mean,"  repeated  Fanny,  still 
writing.  "  What  you  mean  rather  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  this  Mr.  Upton  thought 
you  were  with  properly  educated  people 
than  real  shopkeepers." 

Galbraith  made  a  mental  note  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  grew  less  anxious  to  dis- 
miss his  secretary. 

"  Upton  must  be  delighted  to  have  nice 
legible  letters,  I  imagine  — '  s  double  e,'  " 
spelt  Fanny,  "  I  have  done  that." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  offer  of  a 
visit,  but  I  hope  to  leave  this  in  a  few 
days  ;  it  is  a  dull  hole,  with  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  sport  or  occupation,  and  not  a 
soul  to  speak  to  but  a  gossiping  old  doc- 
tor ;  I  would  rather  meet  you  in  town. — 
At  any  rate  it  would  be  an  infernal  bore 
to  have  him  here  !  " 

Galbraith  had  dictated  the  first  of  the 
sentences  slowly,  and  then  unconsciously 
spoke  out  his  reflection.  "  Have  you  that 
down  ?  "  he  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"Just  finished,"  said  Fanny,  with  an 
air  of  great  diligence,  and  spelling  as  she 
wrote  "bor  e." 

"Why,  you  haven't  written  that?" 
"  Yes,  of  course  I  have  !  I  thought  it 
was  a  little  uncivil.  Oh,  dear !  I  am  so 
sorry  !  I  knew  I  should  be  stupid ! 
Pray  don't  be  angry.  I  will  make  a  nice 
clean  copy  if  you  will  tell  me  the  rest." 
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"Angry!  what  business  have  I  to  be 
angry  ?  I  am  under  great  obligations  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Temple  ;  besides  it  was  my 
own  fault.  Just  add,  if  you  please,  that  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  write  in  a  few  days  my- 
self at  greater  length,  and  that  will  do." 

Fanny  wrote  diligently  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  then  with  an  air  of  profound 
attention  read  over  the  letter,  crossing  out 
here  and  there.  "  I  really  feel  quite 
ashamed  of  myself,"  she  said,  taking  a 
fresh  sheet  of  paper.  "  But  Mrs.  Temple 
would  send  me." 

To  this  Galbraith  made  no  immediate 
reply  —  he  even  moved  away  to  the  win- 
dow, not  to  draw  his  secretary's  attention 
from  her  task  —  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ac- 
complished, he  said  as  he  glanced  over 
the  result,  "  Then  it  bores  Mrs.  Temple 
to  write  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  returned  Fanny  in  a  tone  of 
palpably  polite  denial.  "  She  is  always 
very  obliging ;  but  to-day  she  was  busy, 
and  anxious  to  get  everything  out  of  the 
way  before  our  London  agent  comes  —  his 
coming  is  always  an  event,  you  know." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Galbraith,  availing  him- 
self of  her  disposition  to  talk.  "  Perhaps 
he  is  a  friend  as  well  as  an  agent." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Fanny,  dotting  the 
i's  and  crossing  the  t's  of  the  letter 
he  returned  to  her  to  be  folded  and  ad- 
dressed, and  just  glancing  up  at  intervals 
to  see  the  effect  of  her  words,  "  he  is  a 
dear  old  friend  of  Mrs.  Temple's.  She 
knew  him  before  she  was  married,  and  he 
is  so  kind." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  pulling  out 
his  moustache  and  staring  away  into  va- 
cancy, "indeed!  I  suppose  he  is  an  old 
experienced  man  of  business  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  experienced  !  But  as  to  age 
—  well,  he  is  older  than  I  am." 

"  Older  than  you  are  ! "  echoed  Gal- 
braith. "  Why,  you  are  younger  than 
your  sister,  or  cousin,  whichever  it  is  ?  " 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Temple,"  said  Fanny, 
avoiding  a  direct  reply  as  to  the  relation- 
ship. "  Yes,  she  is  older  than  I  am  ;  but 
you  know  the  great  firms  don't  like  eld- 
ely  travellers." 

"He  is  a  traveller,  then  ? " 

Fanny  nodded. 

Galbraith  hesitated :  he  felt  it  would 
not  be  honourable  to  cross-examine  this 
little,  good-humoured  chatterbox;  still  he 
longed  to  have  some  more  talk  upon  the 
interesting  topic  of  the  "  London  agent," 
for  he  felt  strangely  savage  at  the  idea  of 
a  confounded  commercial  traveller  —  a 
fellow  redolent  of  bad  cigars,  audacious 
with  the  effrontery  acquired  by  bar  and 


billiard  rooms,  vulgarly  fine,  and  hideously 
ill-dressed,  coming  into  close  contact  with 
his  queenly  landlady  —  indeed,  the  notion 
of  any  man,  high  or  low,  coming  into  that 
quiet,  simple  Eden  where  he  had  hitherto 
been  the  Adam,  was  infinitely  disgusting 
and  vexatious.  Meantime,  Miss  Fanny 
watched  with  supreme  satisfaction  the 
dropping  of  his  brows  and  general  cloud- 
ing-over of  his  countenance  ;  silence  had 
lasted  long  enough  she  thought,  so  she 
said  softly,  "  You  will  not  mention  what  I 
repeated  just  now?  I  mean,  what  Mrs. 
Temple  said." 

"  You  may  trust  me.  Would  the  con- 
sequences be  dreadful  ?  Would  she  give 
you  a  wigging  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  it  would  vex  her,  and  she 
has  had  enough  to  vex  her." 

"  I  feared  so.  Reverses,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  oh,  she  has  been  robbed  and 
plundered  in  the  most  shameful  manner, 
and  basely  treated  altogether." 

"  Did  you  know  the  late  Temple  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Galbraith,  gallantly  resist- 
ing his  inclination  to  get  the  whole  truth 
from  Fanny,  "  I  shall  have  a  melancholy 
evening  all  alone  here.  You  have  been 
very  good  to  let  me  come  and  have  a  talk 
with  you  sometimes ;  I  imagine  you  have 
done  more  for  me  than  old  Slade.  How- 
ever, 1  must  make  up  my  mind  to  solitude 
for  to-night."  - 

"  And  to-morrow  night,"  said  Fanny, 
pressing  the  top  of  her  pen  against  her 
lips,  as  she  looked  up  mischievously. 

"  You  need  not  warn  me  off  the  prem- 
ises," said  Galbraith,  with  a  smile.  "  I 
did  not  intend  to  intrude  to-morrow  even- 
ing, nor  until  I  am  asked." 

"Now,  there!  I  never  can  do  or  say 
anything  right ! "  cried  Fanny  in  pretty 
despair.  "  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  al- 
though to-morrow  will  be  Sunday,  we  must 
talk  of  business,  because  he  comes  so  sel- 
dom, and  then  you  might  not  like  Tom, 
and  Tom  might  not  like  you  !  " 

"'Tom,'  might  not  like  me,  eh?  So 
you  call  your  agent  Tom." 

"  You  would  not  have  me  call  him  Mr. 
—  Jones,"  cried  Fanny,  picking  herself 
up  just  in  time  ;  and  then  reflecting,  with 
horror,"  That  is  a  shocking  story,  I  wish  I 
hadn't  said  it." 

"Tom  Jones,"  repeated  Sir  Hugh,  laugh- 
ing, "  a  dangerous  sort  of  name.  No,  you 
are  quite  right  to  prefer  Tom  to  Mr. 
Jones." 

"  I  must  go  away,"  exclaimed  Fanny. 
"  I  have  quite  finished  the  letter.    Oh!  I 
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forgot  —  Dr.  Slade  left  word  that  he  could 
not  call  this  evening,  because  Lady  Styles 
has  returned,  and  he  is  going  to  dine  with 
her." 

"  Lady  Styles  !  "  repeated  Galbraith. 
"Does  she  not  live  at  a  place  called 
Weston  ?  I  believe  she  is  an  aunt,  or 
cousin,  or  grandmother  of  Upton's." 

"  Of  this  gentleman's,"  said  Fanny,  hold- 
ing up  the  letter.  "Then  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  society  any  longer  : 
she  will  come  and  see  you  every  day  and 
tell  you  everything,  and  make  you  tell 
everything.  She  is  fond  of  K — Mrs. 
Temple,"  remembering  the  strict  injunc- 
tions she  had  received  not  to  breathe  the 
name  of  Kate  ;  "  but  she  nearly  drives  her 
macl  with  questions." 

"  But  what  would  induce  her  to  trouble 
herself  about  me  ?  " 

"  She  was  here  the  evening  you  were 
brought  in  like  a  dead  creature  —  what  a 
fright  we  had  !  — and  you  may  be  sure  she 
has  v/ritten  to  this  Mr.  Upton  to  know  all 
about  you." 

"  This  will  be  a  visitation  !  I  am  glad 
you  have  given  me  a  hint,"  returned  Gal- 
braith. "  And  you  must  go  ?  you  couldn't 
leave  Mrs.  Temple  and  her  agent  to  talk 
business,  and  make  my  tea  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  could  not,"  said  Fanny  in- 
dignantly. 

"  Well,  good  morning,  Miss  Lee,"  re- 
joined Galbraith,  laughing;  "remember,  I 
will  not  venture  down-stairs  again  unless  I 
am  asked." 

"And  then  Mrs.  Temple  will  know  I 
have  been  committing  some  stupidity," 
cried  Fanny,  forgetting  her  dignity.  "  Do 
come  down  to  tea  on  Monday,  Sir  Hugh  !  " 

"  What !  even  if  '  Tom '  is  there  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  there  is  no  chance  of  that,"  said 
Fanny,  shaking  her  head. 

"  If  T  have  any  letters  to  answer  I  will 
venture  down,  then,  to  ask  for  assistance," 
replied  Galbraith,  smiling,  and  opening 
the  door  for  her  to  pass  out.  As  he  did 
so  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice,  and  some 
slight  commotion  rose  up  from  below ; 
while  Fanny  started,  blushed,  and  bright- 
ened all  over,  like  some  rippling  stream 
when  the  sun  suddenly  shines  out  from 
behind  a  cloud;  and,  with  a  hasty  "good- 
morning,"  went  quickly  away. 

"  I  suspect  '  Tom  '  is  in  clover  when  he 
comes  down  here,"  thought  Galbraith, 
closing  the  door  and  resuming  his  arm- 
chair and  a  tough  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly. He  can't  make  love  to  both  of 
them,  and  that  nice  little  thing  takes  no 
common  interest  in  his  coming.  Who  the 
deuce  can  he  be  ?    What  can  they  all  be  ! 


They  are  more  than  tradespeople.  I  wish 
I  could  get  at  their  history.  Miss  Fanny 
let  out  they  were  not  real  shopkeepers. 
Pooh  !  what  is  it  to  me  ?  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  pry  into  Mrs.  Temple's  affairs  ; 
she  would  pull  me  up  very  short  if  I  tried. 
I  will  go  away  next  week  if  I  feel  strong. 
The  doctor  says  I  must  take  care  of  my 
head,  and  I  shall  never  be  so  quiet  any- 
where as  here.  I  wish  that  old  woman 
may  break  her  leg,  or  her  neck,  or  any- 
thing to  prevent  her  coming  here  to  de- 
stroy one's  comfort,"  for  Galbraith  felt  it 
would  never  do  to  have  his  fair  land- 
lady's letter-writing  and  general  inter- 
course with  a  man  of  his  position  known  : 
over  and  over  again  he  revolved  the  sub- 
ject in  his  mind.  The  Quarterly  was 
thrown  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  leaving;  and 
yet  go  he  ought,  he  must.  At  last  he 
started  up,  put  on  his  hat,  and  walked 
away  to  the  stables  he  had  taken,  to  have 
a  chat  about  the  "  bonnie  beasts  "  with 
his  servant,  a  Yorkshireman,  and  get  rid 
of  himself.  He  had  not  yet  given  up  his 
invalid  habits  of  early  dinner  and  a  "  some- 
thing" mild  and  strengthening  before  he 
went  to  bed.  Both  in  going  out  and  re- 
turning he  heard  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  and  laughter,  pleasant,  refined 
laughter,  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the 
best  sitting-room  ;  evidently  "  Tom  "  was 
an  acquisition  ;  it  was  no  wonder  they  did 
not  want  him,  Hugh  Galbraith  ! 

His  servant  noticed  that  he  was  more 
than  usually  silent,  and  very  severe  about 
some  trifling  neglect  in  the  stable. 

Even  Mills  did  not  get  a  civil  look  when 
she  brought  him  some  admirable  scol- 
loped oysters  ;  but  at  last  the  uncomforta- 
ble evening  was  over,  Galbraith's  last  wak- 
ing thought  being  interrogative,  "  Who 
the  deuce  is  Tom  ?  " 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  three  friends,  oblivious  of  the 
moody,  bored  baronet  up-stairs,  talked  far 
into  the  night.  Tom  Reed  had  to  give  an 
accurate  and  detailed  account  of  his  play, 
or  rather  after-piece  ;  —  they  had  just  be- 
gun to  be  called  "curtain-lifters  "  by  peo- 
ple who  had  been  to  French  theatres,  and 
custom  was  veering  round  to  the  habit  of 
having,  by  some  Hibernian  process,  the 
after-piece  first. 

Both  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny  were 
burning  to  see  the  production  of  Tom's 
pen  ;  they  had,  of  course,  greedily  read  all 
the  notices  and  criticisms  which  had 
come  in  their  way,  still  that  was  but  judg- 
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ing  at  second  hand,  and  to  see  it  was  ..the 
grand  desideratum. 

"  We  could  in  any  case  only  go  to  town 
by  detachments,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  ;  "we 
could  not  both  be  away  together,  and 
though  I  could  go  up  alone  very  well,  it 
would  hardly  do  for  Fanny,  unless  you 
have  some  friend  who  would  take  her  in, 
Tom." 

"  We  must  manage  it  somehow !  "  cried 
Tom.  "It  will  run  a  tolerably  long  time, 
at  any  rate,  and  I  will  settle  some  plan. 
Of  course,"  turning  to  Kate,  "  you  will 
have  to  come  up  soon  to  lay  in  your 
spring  goods  — isn't  that  the  term  ?  —  and 
then  you  can  easily  pay  the  '  Lesbian  '  a 
visit.  I  really  should  like  to  know  your 
opinion  ;  you  are  a  tolerable  critic." 

"  There  !  "  exclaimed  Fanny,  with  af- 
fected indignation;  "you  don't  care  a 
straw  what  I  think  !  But  I  can  assure  you 
my  judgment  would  be  much  more  origi- 
nal, because  I  don't  stuff  my  head  with 
other  people's  notions  out  of  books,  like 
Kate." 

"  Bravo  !  "  said  Tom ;  "  your  own  opin- 
ion pure  and  simple.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  darling,  I  am  half  afraid  of  those 
keen  little  eyes  of  yours:  they  spy  out 
one's  failings  so  unrelentingly  !  " 

"  Little  eyes,  indeed  !  Mr.  Joseph  Tur- 
ner thinks  them  big  enough." 

"  No  doubt  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
laughing.  "  But  I  imagine  Fanny  has 
choked  him  off,  for  we  have  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  him  for  some  time ;  not  since 
Fan  supped  at  the  paternal  residence." 

"  I  am  surprised  to  hear  it,"  returned 
Tom  gravely.  "  She  is  such  an  arrant 
flirt,  that,  in  the  absence  of  higher  game, 
she  would  not  mind  keeping  her  hand  or 
eyes  in  by  practising  on  the  nearest  haber- 
dasher." 

"  Another  word  of  that  description," 
exclaimed  Fanny,  "  and  I  will  try  my  hand, 
as  you  say,  on  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  !  He 
is  sulking  up-stairs,  poor  fellow,  all  alone  ! 
and  wanted  me  to  stay  and  make  his  tea 
for  him.  It's  not  too  late  to  give  him  his 
supper." 

"  You  know,"  said  Tom  Reed,  with  a 
slight  change  of  tone,  "  I  warned  you  to 
steer  clear  of  Galbraith  when  I  was  down 
here  last.  He  only  knows  you  as  the  as- 
sistant in  a  shop,  and  he  will  very  likely 
presume  upon  your  supposed  inferiority 
of  position.  If  he  had  met  you  at  —  say 
at  Mrs.  Travers's  table  formerly,  would  he 
have  ventured  to  ask  you  to  make  his  tea  ? 
Confound  his  impudence  !  " 

Fanny  clapped  her  hands  with  delight 
at  this  ebullition,  and  laughed  aloud. 


"  Do  not  be  ridiculous,  dear  Tom," 
cried  Mrs.  Temple  ;  "  do  you  think  either 
Fanny  or  I  would  go  near  Sir  Hugh  if  he 
was  inclined  to  give  himself  such  airs  ? 
I  assure  you  no  one  could  behave  in  a 
more  unobtrusive,  unobjectionable  manner 
than  he  does.  The  only  trouble  he  gives 
is  caused  by  his  perpetual  desire  to  write 
abrupt,  and  it  seems  to  me  objectless  let- 
ters —  he  certainly  has  not  a  talent  for 
composition  —  and  his  scarcely-concealed 
curiosity  to  know  who  we  really  are.  He 
openly  professes  his  disbelief  in  our  seem- 
ing; but  I  hope  and  think  he  will  go  away 
next  week.  There  is  really  nothing  to 
keep  him." 

"  And  still  he  stays  !  That  is  odd,"  re- 
marked Tom,  looking  at  his  mischievous 
fiancee. 

"It  is  not  me  !  "  cried  Fanny,  too  ear- 
nest to  be  correct ;  "  so  don't  think  it." 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  getting  very  late  ?  " 
said  the  fair  hostess. 

"  Eleven,  by  Jupiter  !  "  exclaimed  Tom, 
looking  at  his  watch.  "  Mrs.  Temple,"  he 
continued,  "is  your  resolution  to  go  to 
church  to-morrow  as  fixed  as  fate  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  a  long  tete-a-tete  con- 
sultation with  you  about  my  own  affairs. 
Suppose  Fanny  represents  the  firm  at 
morning  service,  and  then  she  shall  direct 
my  steps  in  the  evening  to  some  pleasant 
glade,  where  we  can  discuss  the  result  of 
the  cabinet  council  ?  " 

"  Very  well ;  that  will  suit  me  exactly," 
returned  Mrs.  Temple.  "  I  too  want  a 
tete-a-tete  consultation  with  you  ;  so  Fanny 
shall  be  devotional  for  us  all." 

"  That  is  very  fine,"  said  Fanny,  who 
had  blushed  becomingly  when  Tom  spoke 
of  consulting  Mrs.  Temple  about  his  own 
affairs.  "  I  am  to  be  banished  whether  I 
like  it  or  not." 

Good-nights  were  exchanged,  and  Tom 
persuaded  his  pretty  cousin  to  see  that  the 
front  door  was  safely  fastened  after  his 
exit. 

The  succeeding  Sunday  was  the  first 
real  spring  day  which  had  visited  Piers- 
toff  e  that  year.  The  sky  was  brightly 
blue,  and  the  sea,  stirred  by  light  airs,  soft 
and  balmy  as  though  it  were  June  instead 
of  April,  "  broke  into  dimples  and  laughed 
in  the  sun."  The  tide,  which  had  been 
full  at  an  early  hour,  was  ebbing  gently  — 
Pierstoffe  bay  was  too  open  to  be  afflicted 
by  a  long  reach  of  bare  black  seaweed 
and  sludgy  sand  when  the  water  was  low, 
and  the  difference  of  ebb  and  flow  was  not 
great :  a  soft  feathery  fringe  of  wavelets 
lapped  the  beach  as  if  they  loved  it.  On 
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the  slip  before  the  Berlin  Bazaar  the  gaily- 
painted  pleasure-skiffs  were  not  yet  dis- 
played :but  the  strong  brown  fishing-boats, 
battered  though  still  sturdy,  were  drawn 
up  for  their  legitimate  Sunday  rest,  and 
dotted  about  among  them  sundry  fisher- 
men, in  their  dark-blue  guernsey  jackets, 
with  hands  deep  in  their  trousers'  pockets, 
and  the  indescribable  lounging  movements 
indicative  of  respite  from  toil,  smoked 
pipes  of  peace  and  made  short  interjec- 
tionary  remarks.  The  cliffs  behind  the 
North  Parade  lay  bathed  in  the  young 
sunshine,  so  distinct  in  its  tender  radiance 
from  the  fierce  glare  of  summer.  The 
grey  crags,  cushioned  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  soft  green  turf  draped  with  long 
pendant  tangles  of  bramble  and  tufted 
with  heather,  showed  wondrously  clear, 
beautified  by  the  magic  of  light ;  and  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith,  who  dearly  loved  to 
look  upon  the  face  of  nature  —  as  dearly 
as  though  he  could  have  written  reams  of 
verse  to  express  his  admiration,  perhaps 
the  more  deeply  because  he  could  say 
very  little  about  it  —  finding  himself  too 
early  even  for  the  active  Mrs.  Mills,  strolled 
out  to  taste  the  delicious  breeze,  and  talk, 
in  exactly  the  abrupt  unstudied  manner 
that  suited  them,  to  the  lounging  fisher- 
men. 

"  I'll  have  a  yacht,"  thought  Galbraith, 
walking  slowly  away  past  the  empty  lodg- 
ing-houses of  the  North  Parade  ;  "  a  small 
one  need  not  cost  a  fortune.  I  wonder 
could  I  manage  to  put  up  in  the  old  place 
for  the  summer  ?  I  hate  London,  I  don't 
care  for  the  Continent  —  the  regiment  will 
,not  be  home  for  another  six  months ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  I  may  leave  it  and  go 
into  Parliament.  What  the  deuce  is  Payne 
about,  that  he  has  given  me  no  more  intel- 
ligence of  the  purchase  he  hoped  to  man- 
age ?  I'll  write  to  him  to-morrow  ;  that  is 
if  Mrs.  Temple  can  spare  the  time  to  write 
for  me.  By  Jove  !  "  moving  the  hand  that 
lay  in  his  sling,  "  I  believe  I  could  write 
myself ;  but  it  would  be  more  prudent  not 
to' try  just  yet.  This  is  a  pretty  spot !  but 
very  dull.  I  suppose  I  was  a  good  deal 
shaken  by  that  spill,  or  I  should  never  be 
satisfied  to  stay  here  so  long."  At  this 
point  his  reflections  grew  less  clear.  He 
knew  in  his  heart  that  he  never  would  have 
endured  a  life  so  different  from  all  he  had 
been  accustomed  to,  had  he  not  found 
such  a  fascinating  secretary.  Neverthe- 
less he  could  not  stay  much  longer  ;  even 
the  pleasure  of  his  sojourn  was  largely 
intermingled  with  annoyance,  aye,  with 
pain.  Interviews  with  his  landlady  were 
always  difficult  to  contrive,  and  required 


an  amount  of  scheming  most  abhorrent  to 
his  straightforward  and  somewhat  domi- 
neering disposition.  Still,  to  go  away  and 
never  see  her  face  again,  or  look  into  her 
eyes  and  try  to  understand  their  varying 
expression  !  —  Galbraith  felt,  and  for  the 
first  time  acknowledged  to  himself,  it  was 
a  sacrifice  for  which  he  hardly  had  strength. 
Still  it  must  be  done.  He  was  no  trifler, 
nor  was  she  a  woman  to  be  trifled  with. 
"  I  will  ask  Slade  to-morrow  if  I  may  go 
up  to  town  next  week,"  thought  Galbraith, 
turning  sharp  round  to  walk  back,  and 
frowning  to  himself  at  the  mockery  of 
asking  the  doctor's  consent.  "  I  shall 
be  all  right  when  I  am  away.  I  am  past 
the  idiotic  period  of  boyish  spoonyism  ;  " 
which  was  true,  but  he  forgot  that  child- 
ish disorders  are  always  more  dangerous 
in  maturity.  Comforting  himself  with  this 
incomplete  generalization,  he  strolled  on 
slowly,  enjoying  the  delicious  morning  air, 
the  contagious  joyful  spring  aspect  of 
everything.  As  he  approached  the  open, 
where  the  main  line  bifurcated  into  the 
Stoneborough  road  and  North  Parade,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  approaching  from  the  town. 

"That's  not  a  Pierstoffian,"  said  Sir. 
Hugh  to  himself.  "Perhaps  he  is  some 
yachtsman,  who  has  got  afloat  early ;  at 
any  rate  he  has  a  London  tailor,  yet  it's 
not  a  yachting  rig." 

The  object  of  his  remark  stopped  for  a 
few  moments  at  the  slip  to  look  about 
him,  and  then  turned  and  walked  straight 
and  decidedly  to  Mrs.  Temple's  door, 
which  was  opened  the  moment  he 
knocked ;  and,  unless  Galbraith's  eyes, 
which  were  keen  and  far-sighted,  deceived 
him,  by  the  young  widow  herself. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  mortified 
baronet,  "  by  Jove  !  it's  Tom  !  and  he  is 
a  gentleman  —  or  looks  like  one." 

Here  was  an  additional  shade  of  mys- 
tery to  meditate  upon  during  breakfast,  to 
which  Galbraith  did  not  do  so  much  jus- 
tice as  he  ought  after  his  early  stroll,  and 
which  he  permitted  Mills  to  remove  with- 
out the  brief  but  emphatic  commendation 
he  usually  bestowed.  In  truth,  Mills  was 
an  irreconcilable,  and  all  the  more  so  be- 
cause she  chose  to  interpret  the  genuine 
satisfaction  expressed  by  Sir  Hugh  as 
feeble  efforts  to  conciliate  her,  which  she 
saw  through  and  despised.  Whereas, 
Galbraith  was  in  some  odd  way  taken  by 
her  gruff  civility  and  stiff  uncommunica- 
tiveness,  and,  quite  unconscious  of  her 
carefully-nursed  dislike,  ranked  her  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  "  first-rate  old  woman,  with 
no  humbug  about  her." 
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"  Wasn't  the  fish  right  ?  "  asked  Mills, 
jealous  of  her  reputation. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  all  right,  thank  you." 

"They  have  the  same  down-stairs,  and 
Mr.  Tom  says  it's  as  good  as  anything  he 
ever  had  at  —  somewhere  in  Paris." 

"  Oh  !  he  does  ? "  burning  to  ask 
"  Tom's  "  name,  but  disdaining  surrepti- 
tious information.  "It  is  very  good. 
You  can  take  away  the  things  ;  and  — oh, 
nothing  —  I  forgot  what  I  was  going  to 
say." 

"  Mills  is  evidently  an  old  family  serv- 
ant, has  known  her  mistress  in  better 
times,"  pondered  Galbraith,  "  and  she  too 
was  familiar  with  Tom,  who  was  no  Ber- 
lin-wool agent,  not  he  !  —  that  was  only  a 
blind !  "  which  Galbraith  did  not  like. 
Mrs.  Temple  and  Miss  Lee  had  every 
right  to  keep  their  affairs  to  themselves  — 
but  false  appearances !  that  was  another 
matter  altogether. 

Here  Sir  Hugh  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
entry  of  his  servant  with  the  ordinary  de- 
mand for  "orders,"  and  so  disposed  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

By  that  time  the  church-bells  began  to 
ring  out,  and  Galbraith,  arming  himself 
with  the  Field,  took  his  place  in  the 
window  and  watched  a  few  proprietors  of 
the  deserted  lodging-houses  going  to 
church.  Presently  he  heard  the  entrance 
door  open  and  shut.  He  was  instantly 
on  the  alert,  but  instead  of  the  two  figures 
he  had  seen  so  regularly  sally  forth  on 
preceding  Sabbaths,  there  was  only  Fan- 
ny, in  her  pretty  Sunday  half-mourning 
attire.  She  turned  as  she  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  house,  and  kissing  her  hand 
with  an  arch  smile  to  some  one,  vanished 
round  it. 

"  So  Miss  Fanny  is  sent  to  church,  and 
Mrs.  Temple  stays  to  discuss  business  tete- 
d-tete  with  'Tom,' — a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment for  the  1  dear  old  friend,'  as  that  lit- 
tle minx  called  him,"  thought  Galbraith, 
gloomily,  as  he  resorted  to  his  favourite 
method  of  relief  when  perturbed,  a  species 
of  quarter-deck  walk  far  from  soothing  to 
the  dwellers  beneath  him,  while  he  strove 
to  divert  his  mind  by  planning  his  future 
movements,  with  an  odd,  irritated,  in- 
jured feeling ;  for  he  resolved  stoutly  to 
quit  the  rascally  hole  where  he  had  been 
so  long  yet  so  willingly  imprisoned,  next 
week  at  the  furthest.  But  somehow  no 
suitable  scheme  presented  itself.  The 
people,  the  places,  the  amusements  of 
which  he  thought  were  all  unutterably  dis- 
tasteful, absolutely  revolting.  "  At  any 
rate,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  seized  the 
p  iper  once  more  with  a  desperate  deter- 


mination to  occupy  his  thoughts,  "  I  will 
go  to  London  in  the  first  place.  I  will 
find  out  something  to  do  with  myself 
there." 

In  the  mean  while,  Tom  Reed  and  his 
fair  client  settled  themselves  for  a  long 
confidential  talk  as  soon  as  they  had  seen 
Fanny  off. 

"  Tell  me  your  affairs  first,  Tom,"  said 
Kate.  "  I  do  not  fancy  they  will  take  so 
much  time  as  mine." 

"  Oh,  mine  is  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  ; 
but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  talk  it  over 
with  you  before  I  spoke  to  Fanny." 

"  I  rather  fancy  I  know  '  the  burden  of 
your  song,'  "  she  returned,  smiling.  "  Say 
on." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  began  Reed,  drawing 
his  chair  closer;  "things  are  looking  up 
with  me  at  last.  This  little  piece  of  mine 
has  made  a  hit ;  I  have  another  bespoke 
and  on  the  stocks.  I  have  had  a  private 
note  from  poor  Pennington,  telling  me 
that  he  does  not  think  he  can  resume  his 
editorial  duties;  and  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
sure  to  be  his  successor.  This  advance 
will  bring  me  in  a  decent  income  ;  and  so 
I  begin  to  think  I  may  venture  on  matri- 
mony ! " 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
quietly. 

"  Looking  at  it  coolly  and  passionately," 
resumed  Tom,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "  I 
think  I  may;  but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers, 
neither  Fanny  nor  I  would  dream  of  tak- 
ing any  step,  even  in  a  right  direction, 
without  due  regard  to  the  interest  and 
wishes  of  so  good  a  friend  as  yourself. 
If  Fanny  leaves  you  —  and  she  must  some 
day —  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  —  I  do  not  know,"  re- 
turned Kate,  thoughtfully;  then  looking 
suddenly  at  Tom  with  suspiciously  moist 
eyes,  "  I  dare  say  it  is  selfish,  but  I  can- 
not face  the  idea  of  living  here  without 
her.  She  makes  home  for  me ;  but  do 
not  let  us  think  of  this.  It  will  be  much 
better  and  happier  for  Fanny  to  be  your 
wife  than  my  assistant ;  only,  dear  Tom, 
make  sure  that  you  can  afford  to  marry 
before  you  rush  into  matrimony  !  " 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will ;  but  listen  to 
me :  I  want  to  settle  something  with  you 
before  I  open  the  subject  with  Fanny.  If 
she  leaves  you,  will  you  nail  your  colours 
to  the  mast  and  go  on  with  the  Berlin 
Bazaar  ?  You  know  the  undertaking  wears 
its  pleasantest  aspect  now  ;  but  picture  to 
yourself  being  shut  up  with  a  younger, 
and,  therefore,  more  objectionable  Miss 
Potter  —  being  worse  off  considerably 
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than  if  you  were  utterly  alone !  You 
couldn't  stand  it !  I  know  you  could  not ! 
You  would  murder  the  assistant,  and  throw 
yourself  into  the  sea,  or  be  driven  to  per- 
form some  sort  of  tragedy  before  three 
months  were  over,  believe  me  !  " 

"It  is  a  dreadful  look-out,  I  acknowl- 
edge," said  Kate,  smiling  at  Tom's  pro- 
phetic energy.  "  Still,  I  should  not  like  to 
abandon  a  tolerably  successful  undertaking 
merely  to  avoid  a  little  personal  discom- 
fort—  it  would  be  cowardly." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  replied  her  prime 
counsellor.  "It  is  an  undertaking  in 
which  you  ought  never  to  have  embarked. 
I  was  always  opposed  to  it.  I  can  see 
clearly  enough  that  one  of  its  attractions 
was  the  home  and  occupation  it  offered  to 
Fanny;  you  have  stuck  to  her  like  a 
trump;  now  join  her  in  her  home  —  in 
ours.  You  will  get  back  your  monev  for 
this  concern;  it  is  worth  considerably 
more  than  you  gave  for  it.  You  can  af- 
ford to  live  till  you  find  some  more  con- 
genial employment.  I  will  find  that  for 
you.  If  you  would  only  write  as  you  talk, 
what  a  lot  of  pleasant  magazine  articles 
you  could  turn  out  in  a  year!  Come; 
give  the  matter  a  little  serious  thought ! 
London,  you  know,  would  be  the  best 
place  to  hunt  up  the  tracks  of  the  true 
will." 

"Tom,"  cried  Kate,  holding  out  her 
hand  to  him,  "  you  are  a  good  fellow ;  but 
such  arrangements  seldom  answer.  Set- 
tle your  plans  with  Fanny;  tell  her  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  her 
your  wife  ;  but  put  me  out  of  the  question. 
I  may  come  and  live  near  you.  I  may 
adopt  some  other  line  of  life ;  but  I  will 
not  quit  my  business  yet  awhile." 

"  And  I  know  Fan  won't  listen  to  any 
suggestion  of  leaving  you,"  said  Tom, 
gloomily. 

"She  may  —  you  do  not  know.  Open 
the  subject,  and  I  will  follow  it  up  if  you 
wish,"  replied  Kate.  "  Now  have  you 
quite  said  your  say?" 

"  Yes,  quite  ;  and  I  am  all  ears  to  hear 
yours." 

"  First,  I  want  a  vivd  voce  description 
of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Ford.  Your 
letter  was  a  little  hurried,  though  it  was 
very  good  of  you  to  write  at  all  in  such  a 
whirl." 

Tom  recapitulated  all  he  could  remem- 
ber of  the  conversation,  and  answered 
many  questions.  Then  after  sitting  quite 
still  and  silent  for  a  few  minutes,  Kate 
exclaimed  quickly, 

"And  what  impression  does  all  this 
make  upon  you  ? M 


"  Well,  no  particular  impression.  He 
is  just  the  same  crotchetty,  touchy,  worthy 
soul  he  ever  was  !  The  last  man  in  the 
world  to  tamper  with  any  document.  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of ;  but  he 
would  not  have  the  pluck  —  believe  me, 
he  would  not." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  she.  "  However,  I 
will,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  show  you 
the  letter  you  forwarded  from  him.  Not 
a  word  of  the  contents  to  Fanny;  she 
could  not  refrain  from  laughing  and  talk- 
ing about  it,  dear  thing !  " 

"Of  course  she  could  not,"  returned 
Tom,  as  Kate  rose,  and,  unlocking  her 
desk,  she  drew  forth  the  letter  and  handed 
it  to  him. 

Reed  read  through  in  silence,  except 
for  a  few  indistinct  growls. 

"  The  presumptuous  blockhead  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  when  he  finished.  "  He  seems 
to  have  lost  his  senses !  Why,  lie  insin- 
uates that  he  was  almost  an  accepted 
lover  before  old  —  I  mean  Mr.  Travers, 
came  into  the  field." 

"Which,  I  am  sure,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  deny !  "  cried  Kate.  "  You,  too, 
then,  think  him  audacious?  I  was  not 
sure  if  it  was  a  true  instinct  or  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  on  my  part.  Remem- 
ber, Tom,  I  was  in  a  lowly  state  of  life 
enough  when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Ford." 

"  Whatever  you  were,  if  he  was  not  a 
conceited  ass  he  would  have  felt  he 
was  not  your  equal.  And  then  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  his  employer's  widow  —  a 
woman  of  your  stamp!  It  is  the  height 
of  presumption ! " 

"  Now,  Tom,  perhaps  you  think  I  am 
justified  in  doubting  him  ?  " 

"Well,  no!  It  is  scarcely  logical. 
Why  should  he  try  to  reduce  the  woman 
he  loved  to  penury?  Why  should  he  en- 
rich her  enemy,  and  defraud  himself? 
Why  " 

"  It  seems  a  far-fetched  idea,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Temple,  "  and  yet  I  cannot 
get  rid  of  it.  You  know  the  day  he 
brought  me  that  false  will  —  as  I  shall  al- 
ways consider  it ;  he  offered  to  cancel  or 
destroy  it  —  I  forget  exactly  what  he  said 
—  but  something  to  that  effect.  I  scarcely 
noticed  at  the  time,  but  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  since." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Reed,  who  was  looking 
through  the  letter  again.  "  That  was 
queer.  What  do  you  suppose  was  his  ob- 
ject ?  " 

"I  can  hardly  say;  he  thought  prob- 
ably my  dislike  and  indignation  against 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  might  have  tempted 
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me  to  consent ;  and  then  what  a  hold  he 
would  have  had  upon  me  !  " 

"  By  George  !  I  could  never  believe 
that  proper  old  boy  would  be  such  a  vil- 
lain !  I  think,  my  fair  friend,  you  romance 
a  little  —  all  the  better  for  a  literary  fu- 
ture." 

"Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Tom;  and  pray 
do  not  lose  sight  of  Ford.  My  whole  soul 
is  as  fixed  as  ever  on  the  hope  of  clearing 
myself  and  my  husband's  memory  from 
the  foul  slander  of  that  abominable  will." 

"  I  will  help  you  with  all  my  wits ! " 
cried  Tom,  remembering  his  creditable 
acquaintance  Trapes  and  his  inquiries. 
"  But  I  dare  not  encourage  you  to  hope. 
You  say  this  Galbraith  is  going  to  leave: 
I  would  advise  you  when  he  is  just  off  to 
make  yourself  known,  and  then  I'll  take 
long  odds  that  he  will  make  better  offers 
of  a  settlement,  and  you  might  arrange 
things  comfortably.  It  need  not  interfere 
with  another  will,  should  it  turn  up." 

"  Never  offer  me  such  advice  again  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Temple,  indignantly.  "  It  is  a 
positive  insult." 

"  I  am  dumb  then,"  said  Tom,  submis- 
sively. After  a  few  moments'  thought,  he 
asked,  "Do  you  think  Ford  ever  dabbled 
in  any  betting  or  turfy  transactions  ?  " 

"  i' should  say  not  —  certainly  not.  Why 
do  you  ask  ? " 

"  Because  a  very  queer  character  was 
making  inquiries  about  him  the  other  day." 
And  Tom  proceeded  to  describe  his  con- 
versation with  Trapes. 

"  It  is  curious,"  said  Kate,  reflectively, 
after  listening  with  deep  attention  to  his 
account ;  "  but  I  cannot  see  that  this  sup- 
posed debt  of  Ford's  can  affect  me  in  any 
way,  even  if  true ;  and  I  presume  your 
friend  has  some  powers  of  invention,  as 
you  say  he  was  Once  on  the  press." 

"  No  doubt.  I  believe  very  little  he 
says  ;  but  that  he  wanted  to  find  Ford  — 
or  the  man  he  resembled  —  is  a  fact,  what- 
ever the  reason ;  and,  moreover,  he  knows 
something  of  Mr.  Travers's  people." 

"  True,"  returned  Kate  ;  and  then  fell 
into  a  fit  of  thought,  from  which  she 
roused  herself  by  a  sort  of  effort  to  ask, 
"  Where  is  this  man  Trapes  to  be  found  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I  have  not  an  idea ;  indeed,  I  had 
no  inclination  to  keep  up  the  connection." 

"  I  wish  we  knew." 

"  Better  have  nothing  to  say  to  him  ;  he 
would  only  persuade  you  to  throw  away 
your  money." 

Mrs.  Temple  made  no  reply  ;  but  again 
opening  her  desk,  took  out  a  memoran- 
dum-book, in  which  she  began  to  write. 
"  What  was  the  date  of  your  interview  ?  " 
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she  asked.  Tom  gave  it,  for  as  it  was 
identical  with  the  first  appearance  of  his 
play,  he  knew  it  well.  A  few  more  ques- 
tions proved  she  was  putting  down  the 
substance  of  Reed's  communication. 

"  May  I  ask  what  that  is  for?"  said  he. 

"This  is  my  evidence-book,"  replied 
Kate,  turning  over  the  pages.  "  I  put 
down  here  everything,  great  and  small, 
that  strikes  me  as  bearing  in  any  possible 
way  upon  my  case." 

"  I  protest  you  are  a  first-rate  solicitor 
spoiled  by  your  sex!  What  suggested 
such  a  business-like  proceeding,  positively 
unnatural  in  a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell ;  dwelling  intensely  on  a 
topic  is  something  like  boring  for  a  well,  I 
imagine.  If  you  only  go  on  long  enough 
and  deep  enough,  you  are  sure  to  strike 
an  idea —  or  a  spring !  Then  you  know 
poor  Mr.  Travers  was  always  making 
notes  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  and  all 
sorts  of  things  that  might  by  any  possibil- 
ity be  useful." 

"  Believe  me,  Mrs.  Travers  —  well,  Tem- 
ple !  I  must  try  and  remember  it — -you 
have  admirable  qualities  for  a  writer.  The 
keeper  of  a  diary,  if  intelligent,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  mine." 

"  I  trust  this  will  prove  one  to  me ;  but 
—  oh  !  here  is  Fanny,"  as  that  young  per- 
son entered,  prayer-book  in  hand,  and  an- 
nounced triumphantly  that  she  had  been 
escorted  back  from  church  by  Mr.  Turner, 
junior. 

"  Have  you  finished  your  consultation 
yet?  "she  continued,  "or  shall  I  go  out 
again  ?  I  dare  say  Mr.  Turner  is  linger- 
ing outside,  and  will  not  mind  keeping  me 
company  a  little  while."  > 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  COAST. 

"  When  creeping  carefully  along  the  beach 
The  mouth  of  a  green  river  did  they  reach, 
Cleaving  the  sands,  and  on  the  yellow  bar 
The  salt  waves  and  the  fresh  waves  were  at  war." 

Morris. 

"  'Tis  known,  at  least  it  should  be,"  that 
Surinam,  geographically  indicated  by  the 
easterly  slice  of  Guiana  placed  between 
our  own  South-American  possessions  on 
the  one  side  and  French  Cayenne  on  the 
other,  is  up  to  the  present  day  under  Dutch 
rule ;  while  Demerara,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  broad  British  territory  that 
includes  in  one  the  three  provinces  of  Ber- 
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bice,  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  was,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  Dutch  also. 
Now  I  had  often  heard  it  affirmed  that 
the  immense  superstructure  of  prosperity 
raised  by  British  energy  on  the  shores  of 
Demerara  owed  its  oft-tried  solidity,  if 
not  in  whole,  at  least  in  no  inconsiderable 
part,  to  the  well-devised  foundation  work 
bequeathed  us  as  a  parting  legacy  by  our 
Batavian  predecessors.  Our  form  of  ad- 
ministration is  Dutch,  so  said  my  inform- 
ants, our  local  institutions  Dutch,  our  sea- 
walls are  Dutch,  our  canals,  our  sluices, 
the  entire  system  of  irrigation  and  drain- 
age from  which  the  land  derives  its  un- 
paralleled fertility  and  we  our  wealth,  all 
are  Dutch ;  we  have  made  English  use  of 
these  things,  no  doubt,  and  the  merit  of 
that  use  is  ours  ;  but  the  merit  of  the 
things  themselves  is  not  all  our  own,  it  be- 
longs rather  to  those  who  first  created 
them  and  gave  them  to  the  land. 

How  far  might  this  be  true  ?  Colonial 
success  amid  the  many  failures  recorded 
and  yet  recording  in  these  very  regions 
must  be,  every  one  will  admit,  a  phenom- 
enon, the  sources  of  which  would  be 
well  worth  discovery;  and  here  before  me 
was  an  instance  ready  to  hand,  and  a 
cause  assigned.  Why  not  investigate  its 
correctness  ?  There  was  time  at  disposal, 
and  from  Georgetown  to  Paramaribo  is  no 
great  distance.  Besides,  I  had  already 
received  assurance  of  a  hearty  welcome 
from  his  Excellency  Van  Sypesteyn,  the 
representative  of  Dutch  majesty  in  Suri- 
nam ;  and  an  invitation  of  the  sort,  when 
combined  with  that  chiefest  of  all  factors 
in  life's  calculations,  neighbourhood,  made 
the  present  occasion  doubly  favourable. 
So  I  readily  determined  to  follow  up  my 
Demeraran  visit  by  another  to  a  region 
which,  while  in  natural  respects  hardly 
differing  for  good  or  evil  from  British 
Guiana,  had  all  along  remained  under  Ba- 
tavian mastership  ;  and  where  conse- 
quently the  original  institutions  of  our  own 
acquired  colony  might  be  conveniently 
studied  unmodified,  or  nearly  so,  by  for- 
eign influences  and  change  of  rule. 

From  Georgetown  eastward,  an  excel- 
lent carriage-road  runs  parallel  to  the 
coast,  though  at  some  distance  from  it  in- 
land ;  the  drive  is  a  pleasant  one,  travers- 
ing a  varied  succession  of  large  estates 
and  populous  villages,  interrupted  here 
and  there  by  patches  of  marsh  and  wood, 
till  the  journey  ends  on  the  western  bank 
of  a  full-flowing  river,  the  Berbice ;  be- 
yond which  lies  the  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  not  far  from  the  Anglo-Bata- 
vian  frontier.    Here  official  kindness  had 


arranged  for  my  further  progress,  by  put- 
ting at  my  disposal  the  trim  little  revenue 
schooner  "  Gazelle,"  that  now  lay  at  anchor 
off  the  lower  town-wharf,  waiting  to  take 
me  for  a  cruise  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  ;  such  being  the  distance  interposed 
between  the  harbour  of  Berbice  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Surinam  River,  where  rises 
the  capital  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

A  sailing-craft,  however  small,  if  in  good 
trim,  clean,  possessed  of  a  comfortable 
cabin,  and  under  a  steady  beam-wind,  all 
which  advantages  were  combined  in  the 
present  instance,  is  a  welcome  change 
from  the  inevitable  smoke,  crowding, 
noise,  oily  smell,  and  ceaseless  roll  of  the 
largest  and  finest  steamer  ever  propelled 
by  engine.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
crew  of  the  "  Gazelle  "  was  to  a  man  com- 
posed of  Creole,  that  is,  colonial-born,  ne- 
groes ;  indeed  the  pilot's  memory  reached 
back  to  the  time  when  the  terms  negro 
and  slave  were  identical  in  his  own  person, 
as  in  the  majority  of  his  Guiana  brethren. 
Civil,  cheerful,  and  obliging,  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  despite  of  their  ill-con- 
ditioned father's  bad  example,  usually  are, 
they  were  also,  what  for  a  voyage  like  this 
amid  sand-banks  and  shoals  was  of  more 
importance,  good  seamen,  and  the  cap- 
tain in  charge  a  good  navigator,  though  a 
black  one. 

"  I  would  rather  by  any  amount  have  a 
black  crew  than  a  white  one  under  my 
orders,"  is  a  remark  which  I  have  heard 
made  by  many  and  many  a  West-Indian 
sea-captain,  lamenting  over  the  insubordi- 
nation, drunkenness,  and  other  offences  of 
his  men.  And  in  fact  negroes,  like  their 
half-cousins  the  Arabs,  have  naturally  in 
themselves  the  making  of  excellent  sea- 
men, active,  handy,  and  daring,  besides 
being  far  more  amenable  to  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  and  less  so  to  the  seductions 
of  the  brandy  or  rum  bottle,  than  the  aver- 
age material  of  which  white  crews  are 
nowadays  formed.  And  should  our  own 
strangely  scattered  and  disunited  West-In- 
dian possessions  ever  realize  among 
themselves  the  ideal  "  cluster  of  small 
states,"  the  not  unreasonable  hope  of 
other  statesmen  besides  the  romantic  de- 
scendant of  the  Contarinis,  such  a  confed- 
eracy might  even  more  easily  recruit  her 
indispensable  navy  than  her  less  neces- 
sary standing  army  from  among  the  black 
Creoles  of  her  own  islands  and  coasts. 

A  brisk  wind  was  blowing,  and  the 
white  cloud-drift  scudding  before  the  At- 
lantic trade-wind  over  the  pale  blue  vault 
had  in  it  something  more  akin  to  a  Med- 
iterranean than  to  a  tropical  sky,  as  we 
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weighed  anchor,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  seaward  ebb,  cleared  out  of  the  nar- 
row channel  alongside  of  the  low  bush- 
grown  shoal  that  lies  athwart  the  Berbice 
mouth,  and  bears,  in  common  with  count- 
less other  small  islets  and  rocks  of  these 
latitudes,  the  name  of  Crab  Island.  The 
crab  here  in  question  is  not  the  dainty 
crustacean  of  our  seas,  but  the  hideous 
land-crab,  known  to  the  students  of  Rod- 
erick Random  and  Tom  Cringle  ;  a  mon- 
ster that  may  be  eaten  by  such,  and  such 
only,  as  are  stomach-proof  against  the  un- 
pleasant associations  of  burial-grounds 
and  carrion.  Soon  the  tall,  formal,  semi- 
Batavian  houses  of  Berbice,  and  its  yet 
taller  market-tower,  or  look-out, —  for  every 
town  hereabouts  has  within  its  circle 
one  of  these  at  least,  to  serve  for  a  bea- 
con to  the  seafarer,  and  a  watch-place 
whence  notice  can  be  given  in  case  of 
fire  or  any  other  sudden  danger  threaten- 
ing the  townsmen  themselves, —  had  dis- 
appeared from  our  view  behind  river-bend 
and  forest ;  and  by  noon  we  were  afloat 
on  the  open  sea. 

The  open,  but  "  not  the  blue  ;  "  much 
less  the  typical  "  black  water "  of  the 
deep  Atlantic.  From  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Amazon  the  aqueous  fringe  of  the  South- 
American  coast  is  a  shallow,  muddy, 
brackish,  ochrey  sort  of  composition, 
which  overspreads  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble downward  slope  of  alluvial  deposit, 
that  reaches  out  seaward  for  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty,  or  even  more  miles,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  prodigious  volumes  of 
water  poured  unceasingly,  with  little  dif- 
ference of  month  or  season,  by  the  count- 
less rivers  of  the  great  southern  conti- 
nent into  the  ocean  beyond.  As  we  slow- 
ly make  our  way  up  along  the  coast,  tack- 
ing and  re-tacking  against  the  unvarying 
trade-breeze,  broad  gaps  in  the  monoto- 
nous line  of  low  brown  forest,  the  shore 
horizon  on  our  left,  successively  indicated 
the  mouth  of  one  or  other  of  these  great 
streams,  many  among  which,  nor  those 
by  any  means  the  largest,  equal  or  exceed 
the  Severn  and  the  Garonne  in  length  of 
course  and  copiousness  of  flow.  Of  the 
latter  in  particular  a  further  intimation 
was  given  by  the  tossing  of  our  ship 
where  the  strong  river  current,  felt  far 
out  at  sea,  crossed  and  thwarted  the  reg- 
ular succession  of  waves  as  they  rolled 
slowly  on  from  the  open  Atlantic,  and 
roughened  them  into  whitening  breakers. 

From  the  outlet  of  the  Corentyn,  that 
acts  as  boundary  between  British  and 
Dutch  Guiana,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Suri- 
nam River  itself,  hardly  anything  beside 


these  wide  gaps  in  the  forest  margin,  and 
the  corresponding  breaker  patches  out  at 
sea,  occurs  to  vary  the  monotony  of  yel- 
low waves  and  level  forest-line,  that  by  its 
utter  sameness  wearies  the  eye  and  de- 
presses the  spirits  of  the  voyager. 

"What  a  contrast,"  may  that  same 
voyager  not  improbably  say  to  himself, 
"  is  the  Dutch  shore  to  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ish Guiana !  "  There  the  view  by  sea  or 
land  is  not  particularly  picturesque,  to  be 
sure;  but,  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
beauty,  we  have  the  prospect  scarce  less 
pleasurable  to  the  mind,  if  not  to  the  eye, 
of  a  close  succession  of  tall  chimneys, 
each  with  its  flaunting  smoke-pennon, 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  southern 
horizon  from  Berbice  to  the  Pomeroon,  or 
near  it,  proclaiming  an  almost  continuous 
cultivation,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  indus- 
try that  has  transformed  a  "  lonely  mud- 
bank,  once  productive  of  nothing  but  alli- 
ators,  snakes,  and  mosquitoes,"  into  a 
thriving,  populous,  wealth-coining  colony. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  not  a  chimney, 
not  a  construction  of  any  sort,  overtops 
the  impenetrable  mangrove  growth  of  the 
shore ;  scarcely,  and  at  distant  intervals, 
does  an  irregular  wreath  of  blue  vapour, 
curling  above  the  forest,  tell  its  tale  of 
clearing  and  habitation.  Whence  the 
traveller  may,  if  so  minded,  deduce  the 
further  conclusion  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
Batavian  race  to  the  British,  of  Dutch 
colonization  to  English,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  Q. 
E.  D. 

But  this  conclusion,  like  many  others 
drawn  at  first  sight,  would  break  down  on 
closer  inspection  of  the  premises  ;  and, 
first  of  all,  because  the  two  coasts,  how- 
ever much  like  each  other  when  seen  from 
five  or  six  miles'  distance  out  to  sea,  are 
in  reality  very  unlike  ;  so  much  so  indeed 
that  neither  for  praise  nor  blame  can  any 
correct  comparison  be  made  between 
them.  For  throughout  the  whole,  or 
very  nearly  the  whole,  breadth  of  British 
Guiana,  a  wide  swamp  district,  lower  it- 
self than  the  average  sea-level,  and  in 
consequence  very  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  drain,  cuts  off  the  available  land- 
strip  of  the  coast  itself  from  the  firm  but 
distant  high  lands  of  the  interior,  and  by 
so  doing  confines  the  choicest  sugar-pro- 
ducing tracts  of  the  colony  to  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  shore,  where  they  are 
all  arranged  side  by  side  in  a  long  but 
narrow  strip,  hemmed  in  between  the 
ocean  to  the  north  and  the  almost  equa'ly 
unmanageable  morass  on  the  south.  In 
Dutch  Guiana,  on  the  contrary,  a  rise, 
slight   but  sufficient,  of  the  continental 
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level,  has  thrust  forward  the  swamp  region 
from  the  interior  down  to  the  very  shore, 
where  it  forms  a  barrier  behind  which  the 
sugar  lands  and  estates  ensconce  them- 
selves with  no  particular  background,  un- 
till  perhaps  the  worthy  Brazilians  conde- 
scend to  define  their  frontier,  which  as 
yet  they  seem  in  no  hurry  to  do,  and  thus 
remain  for  the  most  part  out  of  sight  of 
the  seafarer,  though  not  out  of  easy  reach 
of  river  communication. 

This  invisibility  from  the  sea  and  those 
who  go  down  to  their  business  in  the  great 
waters  was  by  no  means  an  adverse  cir- 
cumstance ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  very 
desirable  one  to  the  old  Dutch  settlers 
throughout  the  seventeenth  and  even  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century.  For  those 
were  days  when  many  a  gallant  Captain 
Morgan,'  Captain  French,  or  Captain  Cut- 
throat whatever,  would  hail  his  men  on  the 
look-out,  as  their  piratical  bark  hugged 
the  coast  on  her  way  to  the  golden  plunder 
of  the  Spanish  Main,  ready  enough  to 
shorten  sail  and  let  clown  the  boats,  had 
any  tempting  indication  of  hoarded  Bata- 
vian  wealth,  whether  in  produce  or  in 
coin,  appeared  within  the  limits  of  a  long- 
shore raid.  But  the  case  was  different  so 
long  as  the  dense  bush-barrier  defended 
what  it  concealed;  and  the  river  estua- 
ries, however  frequent  and  wide,  afforded 
no  better  prospect  to  the  would-be  plun- 
derers than  that  of  a  difficult  and  perhaps 
distant  navigation  up  stream,  far  from 
their  comrades  in  the  ships  at  sea,  with 
the  additional  probabilities  of  meeting 
with  a  fort  or  two  on  the  way  to  bar  their 
passage.  And  thus,  throughout  the  worst 
days  of  piratic  menace,  the  hoards  of 
Dutch  Guiana  remained,  with  one  excep- 
tion to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  unpillaged, 
chiefly  because  unseen  ;  while  the  more 
patent  treasures  of  the  Frenchman  and 
the  Spaniard  were  harried  to  enrich  the 
coffers,  or  decorate  the  Pollys  and  Betsys, 
of  these  lawless  heroes  of  the"  Caribbean 
deeps. 

The  age  of  pirates  and  buccaneers  is 
past,  and  even  from  regular  naval  inva- 
sion a  West-Indian  colony,  under  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  of  warfare,  has  little  to 
fear.  But  independently  of  the  mischief- 
makers,  whom  of  old  times  it  brought  on 
its  waves,  the  sea  of  this  coast  is  itself  a 
troublesome  and  occasionally  a  dangerous 
neighbour  to  the  planter  and  his  labours. 
Whether  it  is  that  the  north-eastern  side 
of  this  great  continent  is  in  very  truth 
slowly  sinking,  as  runs  the  ominous  ver- 
dict of  not  a  few  grave  scientific  judges  ; 
or  whether,  as  I  found  to  be  the  prevalent 
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opinion  among  the  long-shore  men  them- 
selves, some  secular  deflection  of  winds 
and  currents  yearly  brings  a  heavier  vol- 
ume of  water  to  war  against  the  unpro- 
tected low-lying  land,  I  know  not;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  the  sea  en- 
croaches more  and  more,  and  that  every 
equinoctial  spring- tide,  in  particular,  is 
signalled  by  a  wider  and  more  perilous  in- 
vasion of  the  watery  enemy,  and  bears  his 
usurpations  ever  farther  over  forest  and 
plain. 

Whatever  the  cause,  aqueous  or  terrene, 
its  effects  are  only  too  certain ;  and  a 
woeful  example  was  soon  before  our  eyes, 
when,  after  not  many  hours'  cruise,  we 
anchored  off  the  little  town,  or,  to  speak 
more  truly,  remnant  of  a  town,  called 
Nikerie.  The  name  is,  I  believe,  like 
most  of  the  names  hereabouts,  Indian,  the 
meaning  of  course  unknown.  The  dis- 
trict, which  is  also  denominated  Nikerie, 
lies  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Co- 
rentyn  River,  and  is  thus  the  nearest  of 
all  to  the  British  territory.  It  contains  at 
the  present  day,  as  official  returns,  tell  us, 
nine  estates,  comprising  between  them 
2,832  acres  of  cultivated  soil.  The  num- 
ber was  formerly  greater,  but  no  portion 
of  the  colony  suffered  so  much  from  the 
emancipation  crisis,  and  the  other  causes 
of  discouragement  and  depression,  from 
which  wealthier  and  more  favoured  colo- 
nies are  only  now  beginning  to  recover, 
and  that  slowly. 

The  estates,  mostly  cane  or  cocoa,  are 
all  situated  at  some  distance  inland  up  the 
river,  safely  sheltered  behind  the  tangled 
mangrove  fringe.  Where  goods  have  to 
be  shipped,  remoteness  from  the  seacoast 
is  of  course  an  inconvenience  ;  yet  with 
this  the  colonists  long  preferred  to  put  up 
rather  than  deviate  from  their  traditionary 
rule.  But  when,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  century,  the  British  lion,  jealous 
lest  so  choice  a  morsel  as  Dutch  Guiana 
should  fall  into  the  jaws  of  the  ravenous 
French  republic  and  still  more  ravenous 
empire,  temporarily  extended  a  protective 
paw  over  these  regions,  a  new  order  of 
things  prevailed  for  a  time,  and  an  un- 
wonted self-confidence  took  in  more  than 
one  instance  the  place  of  prudential  cau- 
tion. Under  these  novel  auspices  the 
seemingly  eligible  site  of  the  Nikerie 
River  mouth  was  not  likely  to  be  passed 
over,  and  soon  a  flourishing  little  town, 
with  streets,  shops,  stores,  churches,  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  the  rest,  arose  and  di- 
lated itself  on  the  western  point,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  commerce,  and  for 
awhile  bravely  held  its  own. 
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But  wisdom  was  before  long  justified  of 
her  Batavian  children ;  and  the  failure  of 
the  foreign  experiment  —  a  woeful  fail- 
ure ! —  is  now  almost  complete.  It  was 
afternoon  when  we  made  the  port ;  as  we 
cautiously  threaded  our  way  between  sand- 
bank and  shoal,  before  coming  to  anchor, 
we  passed  a  broad  triangular  space  of 
shallow  water,  lashed  into  seething  waves 
by  wind  and  current,  where,  a  few  feet  un- 
der the  surface,  lies  what  was  once  the 
busy  area  of  populous  streets.  Mean- 
while the  breakers,  not  content  with  the 
mischief  already  done,  continue  cease- 
lessly tearing  away  the  adjoining  land  bit 
by  bit.  Right  in  front,  a  large  house,  left 
an  empty  shell  without  doors  or  window- 
frames  by  its  fugitive  inhabitants,  is  on 
the  point  of  sinking  and  disappearing 
among  the  waters  that  unopposed  wash  to 
and  fro  through  the  ground-floor.  Close 
by  the  victorious  sea  has  invaded  the  gar- 
dens of  the  neighbouring  dwellings,  and 
will  evidently  soon  take  possession  of  the 
buildings  themselves;  their  basement- 
work  is  rotten  with  the  salt  spray.  Far- 
ther on,  a  few  isolated  fragments  of  what 
was  once  a  carefully-constructed  sea-dam 
rise  like  black  specks  among  the  yeasty 
waters  ;  and  the  new  earth-wall  built  to 
protect  what  yet  remains  of  Nikerie  has  a 
desponding  make-shift  look,  as  if  aware 
that  it  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  its 
turn  of  demolition.  Within  its  circuit  a 
large,  handsome,  and  solidly-built  church, 
now  perilously  near  the  water's  edge ;  a 
commodious  court-house,  where  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district  presides  ;  a  few  pri- 
vate dwelling-houses,  and  three  or  four 
grog-shops  —  stand  ranged  like  the  Mac- 
lachlans  and  Wilsons  of  the  famous  Sol- 
way  martyr-roll,  resignedly  awaiting  the 
steady  advance  of  the  tide.  The  wind 
was  high,  and  the  roar  of  'the  waves,  as 
they  burst  impatiently  on  the  dwindling 
remnant  of  what  was  once  the  Nikerie 
promontory,  sounded  in  the  dusky  evening 
air  like  a  knell  of  doom. 

There  are  many  sad  sights  in  this  sad 
world,  but  few  give  the  beholder  so  dreary 
a  feeling  of  helpless  melancholy  as  does  a 
town  in  the  act  and  process  of  being 
washed  away  by  the  sea.  The  forces  are 
so  unequal,  the  destruction  so  wasteful 
and  so  complete.  Fortunately  at  Nikerie, 
however,  except  for  the  loss,  such  as  it  is, 
of  some  acres  of  sand-bank,  and  as  much 
building-material  as  the  inhabitants  do  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  carry  away, 
no  great  harm  is  being  done.  Already 
the  situation  of  a  new  emporium  for  the 
sugar  and  other  produce  of  the  estates  has 


been  marked  out  farther  up  the  river,  and 
the  rise  of  the  level  ground,  which  is  here 
more  rapid  than  to  the  west  along  the 
Demerara  coast,  will  insure  it,  with  the 
adjoining  cultivated  land,  from  any  serious 
risk  of  Neptunian  invasion,  for  several 
years  to  come.  Meanwhile  the  spectacle 
now  presented  by  Nikerie  is  undoubtedly 
a  depressing  one  to  the  imagination,  if  not 
to  the  mind  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that 
it  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  the 
Surinam  coast* 

Here  first  I  heard  negroes  speaking 
Dutch  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
murdered  it  as  ruthlessly  as  they  do  the 
queen's  English  or  the  republic's  French 
elsewhere.  But  I  will  not  detain  my 
readers  with  a  minute  account  of  the  ways 
and  fashions  of  the  inhabitants  in  this 
Nikerie  district,  as  we  shall  have  the  op- 
portunity of  studying  Dutch  Guiana  life 
in  all  its  aspects,  black,  white,  or  coloured, 
to  better  advantage  farther  on.  This, 
however,  need  not  hinder  our  availing  our- 
selves in  the  meantime,  where  convenient, 
of  the  information  copiously  supplied  by 
his  Excellency  Van  Sypesteyn,  who  was 
in  youth  the  talented  historian,  as  now  in 
middle  age  he  is  the  active  and  intelligent 
governor,  of  Dutch  Guiana.  From  offi- 
cial documents  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  sugar-factories  in  the  district  of 
Nikerie  is  five,  all  of  them  worked  by 
steam,  and  giving  an  annual  result  of  five 
or  six  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar,  be- 
sides sixty  thousand  gallons  of  molasses, 
and  about  as  many  puncheons  of  rum  ;  to 
which  must  be  added  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  coffee,  and 
three  hundred  thousand  of  cocoa;  from 
all  which  data,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  2,832  acres  of  its  reclaimed  land 
are  neither  unfruitful  nor  badly  cultivated. 
Yet  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  only 
reaches  2,346,  more  than  six  hundred  of 
whom  are  coolie  or  Chinese  emigrants, 
the  remainder  are  negroes  ;  here  as  else- 
where under-population  is  the  great  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  progress. 

It  is  pitiful  to  think  that  out  of  the  ten 
thousand  and  more  acres,  all  excellent 
land,  conceded  by  the  Dutch  government 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Nikerie  propri- 
etors, hardly  more  than  a  fourth  has  been, 
as  the  preceding  numbers  show,  brought 
into  actual  use.  Yet  it  is  neither  the  cli- 
mate nor  the  soil  that  is  here  in  fault. 
How  often,  not  in  Nikerie  and  the  remain- 
ing districts  of  Surinam,  but  in  St.  Vin- 
cent, St.  Lucia,  Trinidad,  in  almost  all 
these  western  Edens,  nay,  even  in  flour- 
ishing Demerara  itself,  has  the  image  of 
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little  unpicturesque  Barbadoes,  unpromis- 
ing in  show,  unfavoured  by  nature,  yet 
thriving,  prosperous,  overstocked,  and 
therefore  only  prosperous  because  over- 
stocked, recurred  to  my  mind  !  Improved 
machinery,  coolies,  Chinese,  are  all  of 
them  excellent  things  each  in  their  way, 
but  they  cannot  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  that  one  great  requisite  of  all  progress, 
material  or  social,  a  superabundant  native 
population.  But  how  is  it  to  be  obtained 
for  our  own  three-quarters-empty  islands  ? 
How  for  Guiana?  How  for  Surinam? 
Many  answers  have  been  given,  and  more 
may  be  given  yet ;  but  a  wholly  satisfac- 
tory one  is  yet  to  seek.  We  will  try  our 
luck  at  the  solution  of  this  problem  farther 
on. 

And  now  our  trim  little  craft  is  once 
more  on  the  open  sea,  bounding  from 
wave  to  wave  as  she  cleaves  her  onward 
way  to  the  east.  Sand-banks  and  mud- 
banks  covered  with  scarcely  more  than 
a  fathom-depth  of  water,  kept  us  out  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast ;  but 
had  we  been  nearer  we  should  have  had 
little  to  study  except  a  dull  uniform 
growth  of  mangrove  and  ftarwa  trees  ; 
the  latter  not  unlike  our  poplars  in  shape 
and  foliage.  Behind  this  woody  screen 
lies  the  district  of  Coronie,  almost  the 
only  quarter  of  Dutch  Guiana  where  cot- 
ton, once  a  favourite  speculation,  espe- 
cially about  the  time  of  the  late  American 
war,  is  now  grown.  So  far  as  soil  and 
climate  are  concerned,  there  is  no  assign- 
able reason  why  it  should  not  be  more 
widely  planted ;  but  agriculture  and  com- 
merce have  their  vagaries,  often  not  less 
capricious  than  those  of  fashion  and  dress. 

Coronie  left  behind  us,  a  rougher  sea 
than  any  we  have  yet  encountered  gives  us 
notice  that  we  are  passing  the  joint  estuary 
of  the  Coppename  and  Saramacca  Rivers, 
each  the  main  artery  of  fertile  and  com- 
paratively-speaking populous  regions  to 
the  south. 

Not  far  inland  by  the  banks  of  the  Cop- 
pename, though  shut  out  from  our  sight 
by  the  forest  screen,  is  a  settlement  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Batavia ;  and  composed 
exclusively,  exception  made,  I  trust,  of 
the  government  inspector  and  the  doctor, 
of  lepers.  A  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
they  employ  themselves  in  field  labour  ; 
have  cottages  and  gardens  of  their  own, 
and  as  the  disease  is  painless,  or  nearly 
so,  they  live  on  not  unhappily  their  death 
in  life.  The  motive  for  keeping  them  thus 
apart  from  every  one  else  is,  of  course, 
the  idea  that  their  malady  is  contagious  ; 
an  idea  wide-spread,  it  is  true,  but  unsup- 
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ported  by  scientific  testimony,  and  prob- 
ably due  to  the  horror  and  disgust  excited 
by  the  sight  of  so  loathsome  a  disorder. 
Salt  fish,  the  old  established  slave-diet 
throughout  the  West  Indies,  is  not  im- 
probably responsible  in  many  cases,  if  not 
most,  for  the  disease ;  though  not  conta- 
gious and  hardly  even  infectious,  it  is  cer- 
tainly hereditary.  Improved  diet,  and 
above  all  fresh  articles  of  food,  put  a 
limit  to  its  ravages,  and  give  hopes  that 
with  proper  precautions  it  may  ultimately 
disappear. 

For  my  part  I  am  not  sorry  to  miss  see- 
ing Batavia,  but  I  must  regret  the  invis- 
ibility of  Groningen,  where,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Saramacca,  a  colony  of  European 
labourers  has  been  established  for  several 
years  past.  It  is  one  of  the  many  at- 
tempts made  at  various  times  to  supple- 
ment negro  by  European  field-work  ;  and 
has,  like  the  German  and  Irish  colonies  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  Portuguese  of  St.  Kitt's, 
proved  a  failure  in  the  main  ;  though  its 
inevitable  non-success  as  a  farm  has  to  a 
certain  extent  been  compensated  by  the 
gardeners  and  artisans  whom  it  has  sup- 
plied to  the  capital.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  has,  I  believe,  taken  place  else- 
where. Field  labour  and  outdoor  life  are 
things,  early  or  late,  irreconcilable  with 
European  vigour,  health,  and  even  exist- 
ence, in  the  tropical  new  world.  Nor  are 
they  needed  there.  Of  all  which  also  more 
anon. 

A  night  and  a  day  have  passed  since  we 
quitted  the  melancholy  relics  of  Nikerie, 
and  we  are  yet  tossing  on  the  turbid  waves 
several  miles  from  land.  This  grows 
monotonous,  and  great  was  my  delight 
when  on  the  second  evening  of  our  voyage, 
just  as  the  brief  twilight  deepened  into 
plight,  we  at  last  sighted,  though  still  at 
some  distance,  the  dull  gleam  of  the  light- 
ship, anchored  several  miles  out  to  sea,  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Surinam  River.  Cau- 
tiously, for  the  shoals  are  many  and  the 
current  strong,  we  made  for  the  signs  of 
harbour,  known  even  through  the  general 
gloom  to  our  pilot  and  crew,  till  about  mid- 
night we  anchored  in  smooth  water  just 
within  the  entry  of  the  mighty  stream,  here 
over  three  miles  in  width,  and  took  shelter 
behind  a  long,  low,  mangrove-covered  land- 
spit  running  out  from  the  east. 

A  wan  crescent  moon  hung  dimly  over 
the  black  forest-line,  and  gleamed  on  the 
smooth  seaward-flowing  water  where  we 
lay  at  anchor,  waiting  the  rise  of  the  tide 
that  would  not  take  place  till  after  day- 
break. Not  a  sign  of  human  habitation, 
not  a  sound  of  beast  or  bird  ;  only  the 
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low  roar  of  the  breakers  outside  the  bar, 
and  the  ceaseless  flapping  of  the  idle  rud- 
der against  the  sternpost.  The  air  was 
mild ;  and  no  fear  of  marsh  miasma  de» 
terred  the  crew  from  taking  their  rest 
where  they  lay,  each  prone  on  his  face 
along  the  '  deck.  That  negroes  always 
sleep  face  downwards  is  a  fact  long  since 
observed  by  Tom  Cringle,  or  rather  Mi- 
chael Scott  of  Jamaican  celebrity;  wheth- 
er his  further  conjecture  that  this  accounts 
for  the  flatness  of  their  noses  be  correct, 
let  Darwin  decide.  Night  dews,  so  much 
and  so  justly  dreaded  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  Indies,  seem  to  be  of  little  account  in 
these  Indies  of  the  West ;  this,  to  venture 
a  guess  of  my  own  in  turn,  may  perhaps 
be  owing  to  the  much  lesser  degree  of 
variation  here  occurring  between  the  di- 
urnal and  nocturnal  temperature.  So  we 
waited  while  our  boat's  prow  pointed 
steadily  up  stream,  in  a  weird  solitude  that 
looked  as  if  it  were  the  world's  outer  fron- 
tier land,  and  the  great  river  the  portal  to 
mysterious  and  unexplored  regions  beyond. 

Morning  broke  at  last.  The  tide  turned, 
and  flowed  in,  while  a  fresh  breeze,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  light  showers  on  its  wings, 
blew  from  the  east,  as  we  hoisted  sail  for 
the  port  of  our  destination.  Very  soon  it 
became  evident,  from  the  objects  around 
us,  that  the  drear  loneliness  we  had  just 
left  behind  extended  no  farther  than  the 
immediate  margin  of  the  shore,  and  that 
we  were  in  reality  entering  on  a  region  of 
industry,  prosperity,  and  life. 

What  a  relief  was  the  change  after  two 
days'  uniformity  of  turbid  water,  with 
nothing  but  mangrove-grown  mud-banks 
for  a  horizon  !  With  breeze  and  tide  in 
our  favour,  we  now  went  briskly  on,  while, 
bend  after  bend,  the  river  unfolded  to  our 
gaze  the  treasures  that  lined  its  banks, 
more  varied  and  more  abundant  at  every 
turn.  Joyfully  I  welcomed  first  one,  then 
two,  then  several  tall  factory-chimneys, 
each  flaunting  on  the  air  its  long  grey 
smoke-pennon,  silvered  in  the  level  sun- 
beams ;  then  appeared  glimpses  of  clus- 
tered roofs  and  brick  walls  through  the 
tall  trees  planted  beside  them;  boiling- 
houses,  distilleries,  overseers'  dwellings  ; 
and,  not  far  removed  from  each  group, 
rose  the  tall  gabled  roof  of  the  Dutch-built 
residence  for  manager  or  proprietor,  half- 
screened  amid  the  shades  of  its  garden 
grove.  Under  a  bright  sun,  mixed  up 
with  glittering  foliage,  overtopped  by 
graceful  palms,  and  canopied  by  the  most 
dazzling  of  skies,  even  roofs  and  chimneys 
combine  with  the  beauty  around  them,  and 
become  part  of  it  in  their  turn.    Or  else  it 
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was  a  long  row  of  cottages,  evidently  pat- 
tern-built, that  announced  the  presence  of 
coolies,  Indian  or  Chinese,  and  implied  the 
prosperity  of  those  who  could  afford  to 
employ  such  ;  while  the  less  regular  roof- 
lines  scattered  amid  the  thick  garden 
bushes  told  of  Creole  or  Surinam-born 
negro  labour.  Or  roofs  and  sheds,  but 
without  the  accompaniment  of  factory  and 
chimney,  just  visible  among  the  boughs  of 
what  the  inexperienced  eye  might  take  for 
a  natural-grown  forest,  marked  the  cocoa 
estate,  scarcely  less  lucrative  in  Surinam 
than  the  cane-field  ;  or  perhaps  it  is  a  wide 
green  expanse  of  plantain  leaves  —  colos- 
sal plantains  these  —  or  the  belfry  of  a 
Moravian  schoolhouse,  that  shows  over 
the  bank  ;  canoes,  too  —  some  mere  hol- 
lowed tree-trunks,  some  of  larger  con- 
struction —  covered  barges,  six-oared 
pleasure-boats,  sloops  with  shoulder-of- 
mutton  sails,  become  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. 

So  we  sailed  on,  and  before  long  came 
on  one  of  the  grandest  sights  that  nature 
affords,  the  junction  of  two  mighty  rivers. 
For  here,  at  a  distance  of  some  eight  or 
nine  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Surinam  and 
the  Commeweyne  Rivers  meet  together ; 
the  former  from  the  south,  the  latter  from 
the  east.  It  was  on  their  united  waters 
that  we  had  sailed  thus  far.  The  Suri- 
nam, which  has,  like  the  Demerara,  given 
its  name  to  an  entire  region,  is  navigable 
by  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  for  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles  up 
stream  ;  higher  yet,  rocks  and  rapids  per- 
mit only  canoes  to  pass.  Its  sources  lie 
hid  among  the  forests  of  the  equatorial 
mountain  land  that  forms  the  watershed 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  four  or  five 
degrees  farther  still  to  the  south ;  its 
breadth  for  the  last  forty  miles,  before 
junction  with  the  Commeweyne,  averages 
above  half  a  mile,  its  depth  from  thirty  to 
sixty  feet.  It  is  the  main  artery  of  the 
colony,  which  indeed  was  for  many  years 
limited  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  its  banks.  The  Commeweyne,  of  short- 
er course,  but  here,  at  the  junction  point, 
little  if  at  all  inferior  in  breadth  and  depth 
to  the  Surinam  itself,  runs  on  an  inland 
parallel  with  the  eastern  coast  for  a  dis- 
tance of  some  forty  miles;  farther  up  a 
number  of  smaller  rivers  —  the  Cottica, 
the  Perica,  and  others  —  deep,  though 
narrow  streams,  unite  their  waters  to  form 
the  main  trunk. 

On  the  point  which  divides  the  two 
great  rivers,  a  Hindoo  ruler  of  the  good 
old  times,  and  before  the  unkind  interfer- 
ence of  a  low-caste  government  had,  Paul- 
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like,  commanded  widows  rather  to  marry 
than  to  burn,  would  doubtless  have  erect- 
ed a  graceful  temple,  and  consecrated  the 
spot  to  the  decorous  performance  of  sut- 
tee. Dutch  governors,  a  more  practical 
style  of  men,  utilized  the  spot  by  erecting 
on  it  the  fortress  of  New  Amsterdam. 
Its  first  stone  was  laid  in  1734,  shortly 
after  the  plundering  exploits  of  Cassard 
and  the  French  squadron ;  its  object  was 
evidently  the  protection  of  the  capital  from 
anv  repetitions  of  the  like  visits  in  future. 
But  though  Paramaribo,  and  New  Am- 
sterdam too,  have  since  that  date  twice 
received  French,  twice  English  masters 
within  their  walls,  it  has  so  happened  that 
the  fort  guns  have  never  had  occasion  to 
pour  forth  any  more  deadly  fire  than  that 
of  a  signal  or  a  salute ;  treaties  having  in 
later  times  subjected  the  colony  to  those 
changes  that  hard  fighting  brought  about 
in  former  days.  However,  the  position  of 
New  Amsterdam  is  well  chosen,  the 
works  strong ;  and  should  any  future  age 
raise  up  against  the  Dutch  colonies  a  new 
Cassard,  he  would  find  in  the  batteries 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  render 
a  buccaneering  excursion  up  to  Parama- 
ribo by  no  means  so  easy  a  business  as  of 
yore. 

We  saluted  the  national  flag,  and  pass- 
ing close  under  a  very  respectable  battery, 
exchanged  a  few  words  of  amicable  Dutch 
with  a  subaltern,  who,  at  the  sight  of  our 
government  pennon,  had  hastened  down 
for  inquiry  to  the  water's  edge.  Exempt- 
ed by  his  courtesy  —  a  courtesy  I  have 
never  found  wanting  in  any  of  his  Bata- 
vian  comrades — from  the  delays  of  an 
inspectorial  visit,  we  continued  our  course 
due  south,  up  the  Surinam  River;  but  the 
breeze  had  died  away,  and  it  was  near 
noon  when,  after  about  eight  miles  of 
slow  progress  between  banks  and  scenes 
much  like  those  already  described,  but 
with  a  continually  increasing  denseness  of 
estates  and  cultivation  on  either  side,  we 
approached  the  capital.  Gardens,  too, 
small  dwelling-houses,  and  crowded  cot- 
tages rose  thicker  and  thicker  into  view,  a 
tall  Flemish-looking  tower  glittered  in  the 
sun,  and  at  last,  rounding  an  abrupt  fort- 
crowned  promontory  on  the  left  river-bank, 
we  cast  anchor  opposite  the  river  quay 
and  town-hall  of  Paramaribo. 

CHAPTER  II. 

**  In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon." 

Tennyson. 

It  was  not  afternoon,  in  fact  it  was 
forenoon,  and  the  sun,  though  mounted 
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high,  had  not  yet  throned  himself  in  his 
meridian  tower,  when,  accompanied  by 
those  who  had  come  to  meet  and  welcome 
my  arrival,  I  mounted  a  red  brick  flight  of 
steps,  leading  from  the  water's  edge  up  to 
the  raised  quay,  and  found  myself  on  the 
threshold  of  the  capital  of  Dutch  Suri- 
nam. Yet  there  was  something  in  the 
atmosphere  that  can  only  be  described  as 
post-meridian  ;  an  influence  extending  over 
everything  around,  town  and  people  alike  ; 
nor  post-meridian  only,  but  distinctly  lo- 
tophagous,  befitting  the  lotus-eating  capital 
of  a  lotus-eating  land,  very  calm  and  still, 
yet  very  comfortable  and  desirable  withal. 

For  what  regards  the  material  atmos- 
phere, its  heavy  warmth  even  at  so  early 
an  hour  as  ten  or  eleven  of  the  morning 
need  excite  no  surprise.  Paramaribo 
stands  on  the  South-American  map  at  lit- 
tle more  than  five  and  a  half  degrees  north 
of  the  equator,  and  the  equator  here 
crosses  the  immense  breadth  of  the  moist 
plains,  brimming  river-meshes,  and  dense 
forests,  that  constitute  nine-tenths  of  the 
Guianas  and  Brazil.  Fifteen  miles  at 
least,  in  a  straight  line,  removed  from  the 
nearest  coast,  and  cut  off  from  the  very 
limited  sea-breeze  of  the  tropics  by  inter- 
vening belts  of  plantation  and  thick  wood, 
the  air  of  Paramaribo  is  not  that  of  wind- 
swept Barbadoes,  or  dry  Antigua,  but  that 
of  the  moistest  among  all  equatorial  con- 
tinents ;  and  may  best  be  likened  to  the 
air  of  an  orchid-house  at  Kew  and  that  of 
a  Turkish  bath  combined.  Not,  be  it 
well  understood,  a  dry-heated  pseudo- 
Turkish  bath  of  the  European  kind,  but  a 
genuine  hammam  of  Damascus  or  Con- 
stantinople. In  such  an  atmosphere 
Ulysses  himself  and  his  crew  must,  after  a 
very  short  stay,  have  betaken  themselves, 
in  company  with  the  natives,  to  lotus-eat- 
ing; it  is  a  duty  imposed  by  the  climate, 
and  there  are  many  less  agreeable  duties 
in  the  world  elsewhere. 

Not  that  the  climate  is  unhealthy ;  quite 
the  reverse.  That  tall,  large-made,  elderly 
European  gentleman,  in  a  light  grey  suit, 
who,  parasol  in  hand,  grandly  saunters  by, 
evidently  does  so  not  from  any  want  of  vig- 
our either  in  mind  or  limb,  but  because  a 
sauntering  step  is  more  congenial  to  the 
place  than  a  brisk  one.  Those  sleek, 
stout,  comfortable,  glossy  negroes  loitering 
in  sun  or  shade  appear,  and  are  in  fact 
equal,  did  the  occasion  require  it,  to  any 
exertion  of  which  human  muscle  is  capa- 
ble :  they  are  doing  nothing  in  particular, 
because  nothing  in  particular  is  just  now 
the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  town  itself, 
its  tall  houses,  its  wide  streets,  its  gardens, 
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its  squares,  its  shady  avenues,  its  lofty 
watch-tower,  its  tree-embosomed  palace,  its 
shrub-embosomed  cottages  —  each  and 
every  particular  of  the  scene,  animate  or 
inanimate,  is  stamped  with  the  same  char- 
acter. "  Take  life  easy,"  seems  the  lesson 
they  all  alike  inculcate  ;  and  the  lesson  is 
a  popular  one,  soon  learnt  and  steadily 
practised  on  every  hand. 

But  appearances,  however  real  for  what 
regards  the  surface  of  which  they  are 
part,  may  yet  be  very  deceptive,  if  rea- 
soned from  unconditionally  to  what  exists 
beneath  them  ;  and  a  town  that  numbers 
more  than  twenty-two  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, itself  the  capital  of  the  colony  that 
yearly  exports  to  the  average  value  of  a 
million  sterling,  cannot  be  wholly  peopled 
by  dreamy  lotus-eaters,  delicious  lotus- 
eaters  only ;  nor  can  the  sole  occupation 
of  the  dwellers  in  city  or  field  be  lotus-eat- 
ing, either  physical  or  moral. 

The  solid  and  underlying  fact  of  Para- 
maribo is  that  amid  this  atmosphere,  and 
on  this  segment  of  the  great  Guiana  delta, 
have  planted  themselves  and  taken  root, 
no  longer  exotic  but  indigenous,  the  same 
Dutch  industry,  Dutch  perseverance,  and 
Dutch  good  sense,  that  of  old  turned  the 
sandy  swamps  of  the  Batavian  delta  into 
a  flower-garden,  and  erected  the  Venice  of 
the  north  on  the  storm-swept  shores  of  the 
Zuider-Zee.  Surinam,  rightly  understood, 
is  only  Holland  under  another  sky;  Para- 
maribo is  Amsterdam  by  other  waters ; 
the  colouring  and  toning  of  the  picture 
may  indeed  be  equatorial  Creole,  but  the 
lines  and  grouping  are  those  of  the  Neth- 
erlands school  and  no  other. 

This  it  is  that  gives  to  Paramaribo  its 
two-fold  character,  at  once  European  and 
tropical,  Dutch  and  Creole  ;  a  blending  of 
opposites,  a  dual  uniformity,  an  aspect 
that  when  first  beheld  leaves  on  the  mind 
an  impression  bordering  on  unreality,  as  if 
place  and  people  were  imaged  in  a  hot 
picturesque  dream.  Yet  Paramaribo  is  no 
dream,  nor  its  inhabitants  dream  shapes  ; 
very  much  the  contrary.  In  fact  no  capi- 
tal town  throughout  the  West  Indies,  no 
offspring  of  European  stem,  French,  En- 
glish, Danish,  or  even  Spanish,  so  genu- 
inely, so  truthfully  represents  the  colony 
to  which  it  belongs  as  Dutch  Paramaribo. 
Contrary  examples  are  easily  adduced. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Jamaica  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  land  of  English  country  gentle- 
men, of  magistrates,  landlords,  farmers  ;  in 
tone,  ways,  and  life,  it  is  an  English  coun- 
try district ;  while  Demerara  is  in  no 
small  measure  an  English,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  a  Scotch  manufacturing  dis- 
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trict ;  Barbadoes  an  English  parish  (Little 
Pedlington  its  satirists,  of  whom  I  beg  to 
state  that  I  am  not  one,  would  call  it),  mag- 
nified into  an  island.  But  neither  Jamaica, 
nor  Demerara,  nor  Barbadoes,  possesses  a 
correct  epitome  of  itself  in  Kingston, 
Georgetown,  or  even  Bridgetown ;  each  of 
these  three  seaports  has  a  character  of  its 
own,  distinct  from,  and  in  some  respects 
opposed  to,  the  colony  at  large.  This  is 
due  to  many  causes ;  and  most  of  all  to 
the  "  mixed  multitude  "  of  trade,  the  camp- 
followers  of  enterprise,  who,  under  what- 
ever banner  they  congregate,  acknowledge 
in  heart  and  life  no  flag  but  that  of  indi- 
vidual self-interest.  These  are  they  who 
muster  strongest  in  the  generality  of  colo- 
nial towns,  especially  seaports  ;  and  tinge, 
if  they  do  not  absolutely  colour,  the  places 
of  their  resort.  And  thus  from  the  merest 
port  of  call  along  these  shores,  where  the 
condottieri  element  is  at  its  maximum,  to 
Georgetown,  where  it  is  decidedly  at  its 
minimum,  a  something  of  a  restless,  make- 
shift, egoistic,  "cheap-jack"  admixture 
obscures,  or  at  least  jars  with  the  public- 
spirited  nationality  ?  unsettles  the  popula- 
tion, debases  the  buildings,  ungroups  the 
unity,  and  deforms  the  beauty  of  place 
and  site. 

With  Paramaribo  it  is  otherwise.  The 
broad  straight  streets,  flanked  with  spa- 
cious and  lofty  houses,  shaded  by  care- 
fully-planted avenues,  adorned  with  pub- 
lic buildings  that  Scheveningen  or  the 
Hague  need  not  blush  to  own,  and  trim 
almost  as  the  waysides  of  Brock ;  the 
governor's  residence,  a  miniature  palace 
for  elegance  of  style  and  stately  appear- 
ance ;  the  spacious  masonic  lodge,  "  Con- 
cordia," where  a  grand  orient  himself  —  I 
speak  as  a  profane,  and  if  the  term  be  in- 
correct apologize  —  might  hold  his  assem- 
bly; the  seemly  synagogues,  Dutch  the 
one,  Portuguese  the  other,  the  decorous  if 
somewhat  heavy-built  churches,  Reformed 
and  Lutheran,  the  lighter-constructed  but 
more  spacious  establishments,  Moravian 
and  Catholic,  the  lofty  town-hall  with  its 
loftier  tower,  that  from  a  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  of  height  looks  down  over  fort 
and  river,  the  court-house  hard  by,  the 
noble  military  hospital,  with  its  wide  ve- 
randahs, open  staircases,  and  cool  halls, 
the  strong-built  fort  and  barracks,  the  the- 
atre, the  club-house,  the  many  other  build- 
ings of  public  use  and  ornament,  all  these 
are  Dutch  in  appearance  and  character; 
all  expressive  of  the  eleven  provinces, 
though  chiefly  of  Zealand  and  the  steady 
purpose  of  her  sons.  The  well-planned 
and  carefully-kept  canals  that  intersect 
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the  town  in  every  direction,  the  neat 
bridges,  the  broad  river-side  quays,  the 
trim  gardens,  the  decent  cemeteries,  the 
<  entire  order  and  disposition  of  the  place, 
tell  the  same  tale ;  witness  to  the  same 
founders  ;  reflect  the  same  image,  true  to 
its  original  on  the  north  seacoast ;  all  tell 
of  settled  order  and  tasteful  method. 

The  site  was  well  chosen.  The  Suri- 
nam, here  a  tidal  river  of  nearly  a  mile 
broad,  flows  past  a  slightly  raised  plateau 
of  sand  and  gravel  mixed  with  "caddy," 
a  compound  of  finely  broken  fragments  of 
shell  and  coral,  extending  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  left  or  west  bank. .  The 
general  elevation  of  the  ground  is  about 
sixteen  feet  above  low-water  level,  enough 
to  insure  it  from  being  overflowed  in  the 
rainy  seasons,  or  by  the  highest  tides. 
Several  streams,  improved  by  Dutch  in- 
dustry into  canals,  intersect  this  level ; 
one  of  them  connects  the  waters  of  the 
Surinam  with  those  of  the  Saramacca  far- 
ther west;  all  are  tidal  in  their  ebb  and 
flow.  Drainage  is  thus  rendered  easy ; 
and  now  that  the  low  bush  and  scrub,  the 
natural  growth  of  every  South-American 
soil,  however  light,  has  been  cleared  away, 
the  citizens  of  Paramaribo  may  securely 
boast  that  throughout  the  entire  extent  of 
Guiana,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  Amazon, 
no  healthier  town  than  theirs  is  to  be 
found. 

This  healthiness  is,  however,  in  great 
measure  due  to  their  own  exertions ;  and 
above  all  to  the  good  sense  that  pre- 
sided over  the  construction  of  the  town. 
When  the  true  founder  of  town  and  col- 
ony alike,  Cornelius  van  Aerssen,  lord  of 
Sommelsdyk,  and  the  fifth  governor  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  landed  on  these  shores  in 
1633,  Paramaribo,  so  he  wrote,  consisted 
of  only  "twenty-seven  dwellings,  more 
than  half  of  which  were  grog-shops,"  and 
close  to  it  the  Fort  of  Zeelandia,  so  named 
after  its  builders,  the  intrepid  Zeelanders, 
who  had  already  repelled  more  than  one 
Indian  or  English  assault  from  its  walls. 
But  under  the  vigorous  administration  of 
Sommelsdyk  the  rapidly  rising  prosperity 
of  the  colony  was  reflected  in  the  town  it- 
self, that  hencefdrth  grew  and  prospered 
year  by  year.  Its  records  describe  it  in 
1750  as  already  covering  one-half  of  its 
present  extent ;  and  in  1790  the  number 
of  houses  within  its  circuit  exceeded  a 
thousand  ;  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  addition  of  the  ex- 
tensive suburb  of  "  Combe,"  on  the  north 
side,  brought  it  up  to  its  actual  limits. 
Then  followed  a  long  and  dreary  period 
of  colonial  depression,  general  indeed 
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throughout  the  West  Indies,  but  nowhere, 
Jamaica  perhaps  excepted,  greater  than  in 
Surinam ;  where  the  uncertainty  conse- 
quent on  a  reiterated  change  of  masters, 
French,  English,  and  Dutch,  helped  to 
depreciate  the  already  declining  value  of 
estates  and  produce  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly; 
and  while  the  colony  at  large  suffered, 
Paramaribo  in  particular,  ravaged  by  two 
severe  conflagrations,  the  one  in  1821,  and 
the  other  in  1832,  presented  a  melancholy 
spectacle  of  unrepaired  ruins,  and  aban- 
doned suburbs.  Between  1840  and  i860 
things  were  at  their  worst,  both  for  col- 
ony and  capital.  Then  came  the  turn ; 
the  shock  of  emancipation  passed,  its 
benefits  remained,  town  and  country  alike 
revived  together ;  houses  were  rebuilt ; 
suburbs  re-populated ;  and  of  her  past 
wounds  the  Paramaribo  of  our  day  now 
scarcely  shows  a  scar.  The  number  of 
her  inhabitants,  reckoned  at  barely  six- 
teen thousand  in  1854,  at  present  exceeds 
twenty-two  thousand ;  thus  showing  an  in- 
crease of  six  thousand  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  years  only. 

"  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  ;  "  but 
during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  that  is, 
from  eight  or  at  latest  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing till  pretty  near  sunset,  I  would  not 
willingly  incur  the  responsibility  of  send- 
ing a  friend  or  even  an  enemy,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  a  mortal  one,  on  a  sight- 
seeing stroll  through  the  streets  of  Para- 
maribo. Carriages  or  riding-horses  there 
are  few  to  be  found  in  the  town,  and  none 
at  all  for  hire;  negro  carts  are  plenty,  to 
be  sure,  and  negro  mules  too,  but  the 
former,  independently  of  other  considera- 
tions, are  jolting  conveyances,  the  latter  a 
hard-mouthed,  stiff-necked  generation  ;  and 
neither  adapted  to  the  furtherance  of  Eu- 
ropean locomotion,  whether  on  pleasure 
or  business.  As  to  walking-exercise  un- 
der this  equatorial  sun,  it  might  possibly 
be  an  agreeable  recreation  for  a  salaman- 
der, but  hardly  for  any  other  creature.  It 
is  true  that  shade  may  be  found  even  in 
the  hottest  hours  of  perpendicular  noon ; 
and  when  the  sun  has  fairly  beaten  you,  as 
he  will  in  less  than  five  minutes,  from  the 
field,  you  may  take  refuge,  if  you  choose, 
under  the  broad-leaved,  glistening,  um- 
brella-like almond-trees,  so  called  from  a 
superficial  resemblance  between  the  ker- 
nels of  their  fruit  and  those  of  the  almond, 
but  neither  in  foliage  nor  growth  having 
the  most  distant  likeness  to  the  European 
tree  of  that  name,  which  Dutch  fore- 
thought has  kindly  planted  all  along  the 
river  quay.    There,  in  company  with  any 
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number  of  ragged  black  loungers,  you  may- 
improve  your  leisure  by  watching  the 
great  barges  as  they  float  leisurelyalong 
the  tide,  bearing  their  neatly  protected 
loads  of  sugar,  cocoa,  or  other  plantation 
produce  for  the  cargo-ships,  that  wait  off 
the  town  "  stellings,"  or  wharfs,  patiently 
moored  day  by  day,  with  so  little  bustle 
or  movement  of  life  about  them,  that  you 
wonder  whether  their  crews  have  not  all 
by  common  consent  abandoned  them,  and 
gone  off  to  join  a  lotus-eating  majority  on 
shore.  Or  if  you  are  driven  to  seek  refuge 
while  wandering  through  the  interior  of 
the  town,  the  great  broad  streets,  all 
mathematically  straight,  will  offer  you  the 
shelter  of  their  noble  avenues,  where  tama- 
rind, mahogany,  sand-box,  or  other  leafy 
trees,  planted  with  Batavian  regularity, 
cast  down  a  long  black  streak  of  shade  on 
the  glaring  whiteness  of  the  highway ;  or 
you  may  rest,  if  so  inclined,  beside  some 
well  in  one  of  the  many  rectangular  spaces 
left  open  for  the  sake  of  air  or  ornament, 
here  and  there  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
town,  like  squares  in  London,  but  without 
the  soot. 

One  such  green  oasis  contains  half-hid- 
den amid  its  trees  the  handsome  Portu- 
guese synagogue,  of  recent  construction  ; 
another  the  Dutch,  less  showy  but  more 
substantial,  as  befits  the  old  standing  and 
wealth  of  the  worshippers  within  its  walls, 
and  the  memory  of  Samuel  Cohen  Nassy, 
its  talented  founder,  the  Surinam  Joshua 
of  his  tribe  when  they  camped,  two  cen- 
turies ago,  on  the  banks  of  their  newly- 
acquired  Jordan.  A  third  "  square  "  —  I 
use  the  inappropriate  word  for  want  of  a 
better  in  our  own  language  ;  but  the  French 
place  or  Arab  meidan  would  more  cor- 
rectly express  the  thing  —  boasts  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  (the 
building,  I  mean),  a  model  of  heavy  pro- 
priety, suggestive  of  pew-openers  and  the 
Hundredth  Psalm,  Old  Tune ;  while  a 
fourth  has  in  its  enclosure  the  flimsy, 
showy  construction  that  does  appropriate 
duty  for  the  gaudy  rites  of  Rome.  A  fifth 
has  for  its  centre-piece  the  Lutheran  place 
of  worship ;  a  sixth,  the  Moravian  ;  and 
so  forth.  But  whatever  be  the  gods  with- 
in, the  surroundings  of  every  temple  are  of 
a  kind  in  which  Mr.  Tylor  could  legiti- 
mately discern  something  of  a  "  survival  " 
of  tree-worship  and  the  "  groves  "  of  old 
—  a  sensible  survival  in  these  sun-lorded 
equatorial  regions ,  Select,  then,  your  city 
of  refuge  where  you  will ;  but  except  it  be 
by  chance  some  stray  black  policeman, 
whom  an  unusual  and  utterly  heroic  sense 
of  duty  keeps  awake  and  on  his  beat,  or  a 
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few  dust-sprinkled  ebony  children,  too 
young  as  yet  to  appreciate  the  impropriety 
of  being  up  and  alive  at  this  hour  —  you 
yourself,  and  the  ungainly  Johnny-crows 
that  here,  as  at  Kingston,  do  an  ac- 
knowledged share  of  the  street-cleaning 
business,  will  be  the  only  animal  speci- 
mens discernible  among  this  profusion  cf 
vegetable  life.  For  these  shade-spots, 
with  all  their  cool,  are  delusive  in  their 
promise  —  they  are  mere  islets  plunged 
amid  an  overwhelming  ocean  of  light  and 
heat;  and  flesh,  however  solid,  though 
protected  by  them  from  actual  combustion 
in  the  furnace  around,  must  soon  thaw  and 
resolve  itself  into  a  dew  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  reflected  glare. 

Better  take  example,  as  indeed  it  is  the 
traveller's  wisdom  to  do  in  any  latitude, 
whether  tropical  or  arctic,  from  the  na- 
tives of  the  land,  and  like  them  retire,  after 
a  substantial  one-o'clock  breakfast,  lunch- 
eon, or  dinner — since  any  of  these  three 
designations  may  be  fairly  applied  to  the 
meal  in  question  —  to  an  easy  undress  and 
quiet  slumber  till  four  or  later  have  chap- 
pit  in  the  afternoon.  Indoors  you  will 
find  it  cool  enough.  The  house-walls, 
though  of  wood,  at  least  throughout  the 
upper  stories,  are  solidly  constructed,  and 
are  further  protected  from  the  heat  by  any 
amount  of  verandahs  outside,  which,  in 
true  Dutch  taste,  are  not  rarely  dissembled 
under  the  architectural  appearance  of 
porticos.  The  house-roofs  are  highly 
pitched,  and  an  airy  attic  intervenes  be- 
tween them  and  the  habitation  below  ;  the 
windows,  too,  are  well  furnished  with  ja- 
lousies and  shutters,  and  the  bedrooms  are 
most  often  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  occa- 
sionally three.  If,  under  circumstances 
like  these,  you  cannot  keep  cool,  especially 
when  you  have  nothing  else  on  earth  to 
do,  you  have  only  yourself,  not  the  climate, 
to  blame.  Such  at  any  rate  is  the  opinion, 
confirmed  by  practice,  of  the  colonists  uni- 
versally, European  or  Creole,  white  or  col- 
oured ;  and  as  they  have,  in  fact,  been  up 
and  at  work  each  in  his  particular  line  of 
business  ever  since  earliest  dawn,  it  would 
be  hard  to  grudge  them  their  stated  and, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  well-earned  after- 
noon nap.  Merchants,  tradesmen,  ac- 
countants, proprietors,  bankers,  and  the 
like,  thus  disposed  of,  his  Dutch  Majesty's 
officials,  civil,  military,  or  naval  (for  a 
small  frigate  is  always  stationed  at  Para- 
maribo, ready  at  the  colonial  governor's 
behests),  may,  I  think,  sleep  securely  calm 
when  all  around  are  sleeping ;  nay,  even 
the  watchmen  —  and  they  are  many  in 
these  gates  of  keen,  energetic  Israel  — 
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have  retired  to  their  tents  in  the  universal 
post-meridian  trance.  As  to  the  eighteen 
or  nineteen  thousand  negroes  of  the  town, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  no  spe- 
cial persuasion  or  inducement  of  local 
custom  is  needed  to  induce  them  to  sleep 
either  at  this  or  any  other  hour  of  the  day. 

Follow  then  the  leader,  or  rather  the 
whole  band.  If,  however,  you  still  prefer 
to  prove  yourself  a  stranger  by  using  your 
eyes  for  sight-seeing  at  a  time  when  every 
genuine  Paramariban  has  closed  his  for 
sleep,  the  open  parade-ground  will  afford 
you  while  crossing  it  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity for  experimental  appreciation  of  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  lat.  50  40m. 
north.  'This  done,  you  may,  or  rather  you 
certainly  will,  take  speedy  refuge  under 
the  noble  overarching  tamarind  alley  that 
leads  up  from  the  parade-ground  to  the 
front  of  Government  House,  and  passing 
through  the  cool  and  lofty  hall  of  the  build- 
ing, left  open,  West-India  fashion,  to  every 
comer,  make  your  way  into  the  garden,  or 
rather  park,  that  lies  behind.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  peccaries,  tapirs,  monkeys, 
deer,  and  the  other  animal  beauties  or 
.monstrosities,  collected  the  most  of  them 
by  his  Excellency,  the  present  governor, 
and  domiciled  in  ample  wire  enclosures 
between  the  flower-beds,  will,  in  their  qual- 
ity of  natives,  be  fast  asleep;  and  if  the 
quaint,  noisy,  screaming  birds,  the  tamed 
representatives  of  Guiana  ornithology,  col- 
lected here,  are  asleep  also,  you  may  ad- 
mire their  plumage  without  needing  to  re- 
gret the  muteness  of  their  "most  sweet 
voices."  But  the  humming-birds  and  but- 
terflies are  wide  awake,  and,  unalarmed  by 
your  approach,  will  continue  to  busy  them- 
selves among  flowers  such  as  Van  Elst 
himself  never  painted,  nor  Spenser  sang. 
Here  is  a  crimson  passion-flower,  there  a 
pink-streaked  lily ;  golden  clusters  hang 
from  one  plant,  spikes  of  dazzling  blue 
rise  from  another;  —  the  humming-birds 
themselves  are  only  distinguishable  from 
them,  as  they  dart  through,  by  the  metal- 
lic lustre,  not  by  the  vividness  or  variety 
of  their  colours.  As  to  the  butterflies, 
who  is  the  greatest  admirer  of  the  race  ? 
Let  him  see  the  butterflies  of  Surinam, 
and  —  die!  Beyond  this,  the  flower-gar- 
den merges  in  the  park  —  a  Guiana  park 
of  Guiana  trees.  Tljeir  names  and  qual- 
ities it  is  easy  to  look  out  in  books,  or 
recapitulate  from  memory;  but  how  to 
describe  them  as  they  are?  Mr.  Ruskin 
says  that  the  tree-designer  begins  by  find- 
ing his  work  difficult,  and  ends  by  finding 
it  impossible  ;  and  I  say  the  same  of  the 
tree-describer,  at  any  rate  here.    And  yet, 
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luxuriant  as  in  the  Government  House 
garden,  I  am  not  sure  if  any  of  its  beau- 
ties charmed  me  so  much  as  the  exquisite 
betel-nut  avenue,  each  palm  averaging 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  each  equally  per- 
fect in  form  and  colour,  that  adorns  the 
central  space  enclosed  by  the  spacious 
buildings  of  the  public  hospital  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  town.  Leave  all  these, 
if  you  can,  and  —  which  will  be  better 
still  —  enter  instead  the  cool  vaulted  brick 
hall,  of  genuine  Dutch  burgher  build,  that 
serves  partly  as  an  entry  to  the  public 
law  offices  and  courts,  partly  as  a  deposi- 
tory for  whatever  colonial  records  have 
escaped  the  destructive  fires  of  '21  and 
'32.  Hence  you  may  mount,  but  leisurely, 
in  compassion  for  your  guide  if  not  for 
yourself,  the  central  tower,  till  you  reach 
the  lantern-like  construction  that  at  a 
height  of  a  hundred  feet  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  the  town  hall.  There  stand,  and 
look  down  far  and  wide  over  the  most 
fertile  plain  that  ever  alluvial  deposit 
formed  in  the  new  world,  or  the  old 
either.  On  every  side  extends  a  green 
tree-grown  level  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  its  surface  just  high  enough  raised 
above  water-mark  to  escape  becoming  a 
swamp,  yet  nowhere  too  high  for  easy 
irrigation ;  capriciously  marked  at  fre- 
quent intervals  by  shining  silver  dashes, 
that  indicate  sometimes  the  winding  of 
rivers  broad  and  deep,  sometimes  the 
more  regular  lines  of  canals,  of  creeks, 
and  of  all  the  innumerable  waterways 
which  in  this  region  supply  the  want  of 
roads,  and  give  access  to  every  district 
that  lies  between  the  northern  sea  and 
the  equatorial  watershed,  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  European  enterprise,  all  too  nar- 
row as  yet.  Long  years  must  pass  before 
the  children  of  Surinam  have  cause  to 
complain  that  the  "  place  is  too  strait  for 
them  "  —  long  before  the  cultivation  that 
now  forms  an  emerald  ring  of  exceptional 
brightness  round  the  city,  and  reaches 
out  in  radiating  lines  and  interrupted 
patches  along  the  courses  of  the  giant 
rivers,  has  filled  up  the  entire  land  circle 
visible  from  the  tower  of  Paramaribo 
alone. 

The  day  has  declined  from  heat  to  heat, 
and  at  last  the  tall  trees  begin  to  inter- 
cept the  slant  sun-rays  ;  when,  behold  ! 
with  one  consent,  Paramaribo,  high  and 
low,  awakes,  shakes  itself,  puts  on  its 
clothes,  ragged  or  gay,  and  comes  out  to 
open  air  and  life.  The  chief  place  of  re- 
sort is,  of  course,  the  parade-ground, 
where,  according  to  established  custom,  a 
Dutch  or  Creole  military  band  performs 
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twice  a  week ;  and  where,  in  the  absence 
of  musical  attractions,  cool  air,  pleasant 
walks,  free  views,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river,  draw  crowds  of  loungers, 
especially  of  the  middle  and  even  upper 
classes.    But  in  truth,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  near  it,  every  road,  every  street, 
is  full  of  comers  and  goers,  and  loud  with 
talk  and  laughter.    For  the  negro  element, 
a  noisy  one,  predominates  over  all,  even 
within   the    capital  itself ;    the  Dutch, 
though  rulers  of  the  land,  are  few,  and 
other  Europeans  fewer  still.    Indeed,  a 
late  census   gave  the   total  number  of 
whites  in  the  town,  the  soldiers  of  the  fort 
included,  but  little  over  a  thousand.  As 
to  Indians,  the  pure-blooded  ones  of  their 
kind  have  long  since  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paramaribo,  and  now  seldom 
revisit  the  locality  to  which  two  centuries 
past  they  gave  a  name  ;  a  few  half-breeds, 
with  broad  oval  faces  and  straight  black 
hair,  alone  represent  the   race.  Bush 
negroes,  in  genuine  African  nudity,  may 
be  seen  in  plenty  from  the  river  wharfs  ; 
but  they  seldom  leave  their  floating  houses 
and  barges  to  venture  on  shore,  though 
common  sense  has  for  some  time  past 
relaxed  the  prudish  regulations  of  former 
times,  according  to  which  no  unbreeked 
male  or  unpetticoated  female  was  permit- 
ted to  shock  the  decorum  of  Paramaribo 
promenades.    Coolies  and  Chinese,  too, 
though  now  tolerably  numerous  on  the 
estates  —  where,  indeed,  about  five  thou- 
sand of  them  are  employed  —  are  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  which  in  this  respect  offers  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  Georgetown  and  Port  of 
Spain,  where  the  mild  Hindoo  meets  you 
at  every  turning  with  that  ineffable  air  of 
mixed  self-importance  and  servility  that  a 
Hindoo  alone  can  assume,  and  Chinamen 
and  women  make  day  hideous  with  the 
preternatural  ugliness  of   what  flattery 
alone  can  term  their  features.    The  ab- 
sence of  these  beauties  here  may  be  ex- 
plained partly  by  the  recentness  of  their 
introduction  into  the  Dutch  colony,  where 
they  are  still  bound  by  their  first  inden- 
tures to  field-work,  and  consequently  un- 
able as  yet  to  display  their  shop-keeping 
talents  ;  partly  by  the  number  and  activity 
of  the  .negro  Creole  population  which  has 
preoccupied    every   city  berth.    Of  all 
strangers,  only  the   irrepressible  Barba- 
dian, with  the  insular  characteristics  of 
his  kind  fresh  about  him,  has  made  good 
his  footing  among  the  Surinam  grog-shops 
and  wharfs,  where  he  asserts  the  position 
due  to  his  ready-handed  energy,  and  keeps 
it  too.    But  the  diversity  between  the 


Barbadoes  negro  and  his  kinsman  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  or  of  the  main,  is 
one  rather  of  expression  and  voice  than 
of  clothes  and  general  bearing,  and  hence 
may  readily  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general 
aspect  of  a  crowd. 

However  diversified  the  species,  the 
genus  is  one.  Watch  the  throng  as  it 
passes :  the  kerchief-turbaned,  loose-gar- 
mented market-woman ;  the  ragged  porter 
and  yet  more  ragged  boatman;  the  gar- 
dener with  his  cartful  of  yams,  bananas, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  so  forth ;  the  white- 
clad  shop  clerk  and  writer,  the  straw- 
hatted  salesman',  the  umbrella-bearing 
merchant,  sailors,  soldiers ;  policemen 
quaintly  dressed,  as  policemen  are  by  pre- 
scriptive right  everywhere,  except  in  sen- 
sible, practical  Demeraraj  officials,  aides- 
de-camp,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  one 
with  another,  and  you  will  see  that  through 
and  above  this  variety, of  dress,  occupa- 
tion, rank,  colour  even,  there  runs  a  cer- 
tain uniformity  of  character  —  a  something 
in  which  all  participate,  from  first  to  last. 

A  few  exceptions,  indeed,  there  are ; 
but  they  are  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  white  colonists  ;  and  among  them, 
even,  the  anomalies  are  few.  In  general, 
one  pattern  comprehends  the  entire  cate- 
gory of  white  colonists,  men  and  women, 
gentle  and  simple ;  and  it  is  an  eminently 
self-contained,  self-consistent  pattern,  the 
Dutch.  Steady  in  business,  methodical 
in  habit,  economical  in  expenditure,  liber- 
al in  outlay,  hospitable  in  entertainment, 
cheerful  without  flightiness,  kindly  with- 
out affectation,  serious  without  dulness,  no 
one  acquainted,  even  moderately,  with  the 
mother  country,  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
genuine  type  of  the  Hague  in  the  colonial 
official,  and  that  of  Maestricht  or  Amster- 
dam in  the  business  population  of  Para- 
maribo. This  indeed  might  have  been 
fairly  anticipated;  the  steady,  unimpres- 
sionable Dutchman  being  less  subject  to 
—  what  shall  we  call  it?  —  equatorization, 
than  the  soon-demoralized  Spaniard  or 
lighter  Portuguese.  It  is  a  matter  of 
more  surprise,  an  agreeable  surprise,  when 
we  find  much  that  recalls  to  mind  the 
Dutch  peasantry  and  labouring  classes, 
distinctly  traceable  among  the  correspond- 
ing classes  of  Creole  negroes  throughout 
the  delta  of  Surinam,  By  what  influence 
is  it — attraction,  sympathy,  or  master- 
ship—  that  some  nations  so  eminently 
succeed  in  transforming  the  acquired  sub- 
jects of  whatever  race  into  copies,  and 
occasionally  caricatures,  of  themselves, 
while  other  nations  not  less  signally  fail 
in  doing  so  ?    That  Frenchmen,  however 
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much  they  may  annoy  those  they  annex 
by  their  incurable  habit  of  administrative 
over-meddling,  yet  make,  not  always  in- 
deed obedient  subjects  of  France,  but 
anyhow  Frenchmen  and  Frenchwomen 
out  of  those  they  rule,  is  a  fact  attested 
everywhere,  and  one  that  will  long  remain 
to  grieve  German  hearts  in  Alsace  and 
Lorraine.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  the 
tricolor  has  been  hauled  down  to  make 
place  for  the  union-jack  at  St.  Lucia,  St. 
Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Trinidad?  Yet 
in  each  of  these  and  their  kindred  isles 
the  French  impress  still  survives,  unef- 
faced  as  yet  by  change  and  time.  Much 
in  the  same  way  to  run  through  the  list  of 
other  national  annexations  or  conquests  : 
Brazil  is  not  merely  ruled  by  a  Portuguese 
emperor,  but  is  Portuguese  itself;  and 
even  the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  are 
Spanish  in  almost  everything  but  official 
allegiance  to  this  day.  On  the  contrary, 
who  ever  heard  of  a  land  Germanized  by 
the  Germans,  however  influential  their 
settlers,  and  absolute  their  rule  ?  And  is 
there  the  remotest  prospect  that  the  Hin- 
doo, though  reconciled  by  sheer  self-inter- 
est to  toleration  of  the  most  equitable  rule 
that  ever  race  exercised  over  race,  will 
ever  become  not  merely  an  English  sub- 
ject, but  an  Englishman  in  ways  and 
heart  ?  Still  more  complete  has  been  the 
failure  of  Danish  attempts  at  extra-na- 
tional assimilation,  in  whatever  land  or 
age,  from  the  days  of  ^Ethelred  to  our 
own.  But,  indeed,  where  there  is  diver- 
sity of  blood,  mistrust  and  antipathy  are 
more  easily  accounted  for  than  sympathy 
and  unison.  To  return  to  our  Dutch 
friends.  How  it  may  be  with  them  else- 
where, in  Java  for  instance,  I  know  not; 
here,  on  the  Guiana  coast,  they  have  al- 
most outdone  the  French  in  assimilative 
results ;  a  problem  of  which  the  solution 
must  be  sought,  partly  in  history,  partly  in 
actual  observation.  Our  best  opportunity 
for  the  latter  will  be  when  visiting  the 
country  districts  farther  up  the  river, 
among  the  estates. 

Meanwhile  let  us  linger  yet  a  little  in 
Paramaribo  itself;  and  here  among  the 
European  townsmen,  their  visitor  will  find 
everywhere,  so  he  be  one  that  deserves  to 
find,  a  pleasant  uniformity  of  unostenta- 
tious but  cordial  welcome,  of  liberal  enter- 
tainment, of  thoughtful  and  rational  hospi- 
tality, attentive  to  the  physical,  and  not 
neglectful  of  the  mental  requirements  of 
the  guest ;  whatever,  in  a  word,  he  would 
meet  with,  though  under  a  different  aspect, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Yssel  or  the  Waal. 
Indeed  he  might  even  have  some  difficulty 
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in  remembering,  when  endeavouring  to  re- 
call to  mind  the  events  of  his  stay  in  the 
Surinam  capital,  at  which  citizen's  house 
in  particular  he  passed  that  pleasant  even- 
ing, at  whose  table  he  shared  that  copious 
meal,  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper;  where 
it  was  that  he  admired  the  fine  old  china 
and  massive  plate ;  under  which  roof  the 
hostess  smiled  most  courteously,  the  host 
conversed  with  most  good-nature  and 
good  sense.  After  all,  "  Si  vis  ut  rcdame- 
ris,  ama  "  holds  good  in  every  age  and 
land ;  and  if  the  Dutch  colonists  and  Cre- 
oles of  Surinam  are  universally  popular,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  at  the  pains  of 
earning  popularity,  which,  like  other  good 
things,  has  its  price,  and  is  worth  it  too.. 

Much  the  same,  proportion  and  circum- 
stances taken  into  account,  may  be  said  of 
the  black  Creoles  of  Dutch  Guiana.  The 
evils  and  degradation  inseparable  from 
slavery  were  not,  it  is  true,  wanting  here, 
but  in  spite  of  these  unfavourable  antece- 
dents the  Surinam  negro  has  amply  proved 
by  his  conduct,  both  before  and  during 
emancipation,  that  he  had  learnt  from  his 
white  masters  lessons  of  steadiness,  of 
order,  of  self-respect,  of  quiet  industry,  of 
kindliness  even,  not  indeed  alien  from  his 
own  native  character,  but  too  often  un- 
practised elsewhere.  And  thus  the  ex- 
slave  has,  with  a  rapidity  of  change  to 
which,  I  believe,  no  parallel  can  be  found 
in  the  history  of  any  other  West-Indian 
colony,  blended  into  national,  and  even, 
within  certain  limits,  into  social  unison 
with  his  masters  ;  a  unison  so  little  im- 
paired by  the  inevitable,  however  involun- 
tary rivalry  consequent  on  differences, 
some  artificial  indeed  but  some  immanent, 
of  caste  and  race,  as  to  afford  the  best 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  entire  colony. 
It  is  remarkable  that  even  the  terrible  ser- 
vile wars,  which  lasted  with  hardly  an  in- 
terruption for  sixty  entire  years,  that  is 
from  1 715  to  1775,  and  not  only  checked 
the  prosperity,  but  even  more  than  once 
menaced  the  very  existence  of  the  colony, 
should  have  passed  and  left  behind  them 
no  trace,  however  slight,  of  hostile  feel- 
ing or  memory  among  the  negro  popula- 
tion, whether  slave  or  free ;  that  no  out- 
break, like  those  of  Jamiica,  St.  Croix, 
and  so  many  other  neighbouring  colonies, 
here  followed  or  anticipated  emancipation, 
though  delayed  in  Surinam  till  1863  ;  and 
more  remarkable  yet,  that  no  discontent 
interfered  with  the  compulsory  though 
paid  labour  of  the  ten  years  following. 
Slavery  quietly  faded  into  apprenticeship, 
apprenticeship  into  freedom;  and  in  a 
land  where  riot  and  revolt  would  have  a 
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better  chance  than  anywhere  else  of  suc- 
cess, that  chance  was  never  embodied  in 
act.  Facts  like  these  speak  certainly 
well  for  the  Creole  blacks,  but  if  atten- 
tively considered,  they  speak  even  better 
in  favour  of  their  white  masters.  Our 
present  business  is,  however,  not  with 
these  last,  but  with  the  negro  Creoles,  as 
they  show  themselves  in  the  capital,  where 
they  muster  five  or  six  to  one  among  the 
entire  population.  Cheerful  contentment 
is  the  prevailing  expression  of  every 
dusky  face,  whether  turned  towards  you  in 
friendly  morning  greeting  as  the  busy 
swarm  presses  on  talking,  laughing,  jest- 
ing, along  the  highways  to  the  market  and 
quay ;  or  in  the  afternoon  gatherings  on 
the  parade-ground,  under  the  avenues,  and 
alongside  of  the  river-banks.  You  watch, 
and  soon  cease  to  wonder  that  the  official 
statistics  of  Paramaribo,  while  enumerat- 
ing and  classifying  its  twenty-two  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  make  no  distinctive 
headings  of  colour  or  race.  I  wish  many 
another  West- Indian  town  could  with 
equal  good  reason  permit  themselves  a 
like  omission. 

Glossy,  however,  as  the  surface  may  be, 
there  is  a  wrong  side  of  the  stuff ;  and  to 
this  we  must  now  turn  our  attention. 
Though  a  comfortable  and,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  majority  of  its  indwellers  are  con- 
cerned, a  contented  town,  Paramaribo 
cannot,  if  compared,  say  with  George- 
town or  Bridgetown,  Kingston,  or  even 
Port  d'Espagne,  take  rank  as  exactly  pros- 
perous or  progressive.  True,  the  streets 
of  the  Creole  quarters  of  the  city  are 
constantly  extending  themselves ;  there 
new  rows  of  small  neat  dwellings,  each 
with  gay  garden  and  well-stocked  provi- 
sion-ground, spring  up  year  by  year,  but 
in  the  commercial  and  what  may  in  a  gen- 
eral way  be  termed  the  European  quarter 
of  the  town,  large  half-empty  stores,  tall 
neglected  -  looking  houses,  a  prevailing 
want  of  fresh  repair,  here  deficient  paint, 
there  broken  woodwork,  besides  a  certain 
general  air  of  listlessness  verging  on  dis- 
couragement, and  an  evident  insufficiency 
of  occupation  not  from  want  of  will  but 
of  means,  all  combine  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  stagnation  suggestive  of  "  better 
days  "  for  the  European  colonists  at  least, 
in  the  past,  and  contrasting  almost  pain- 
fully with  the  more  thriving  back  streets 
and  suburbs  beyond.  If  any  of  my  read- 
ers have  visited  Italy  in  the  sad  bygone 
years  when  Italy  was  a  geographical  name 
only,  and  there  compared,  as  they  may 
well  have  done,  the  trim  "  Borghi "  of 
grand-ducal  Florence  with  her  stately 
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but  dilapidated  Lungarno;  or  have  at 
Genoa  seen  the  contrast  of  those  times 
between  the  palatial  loneliness  of  Strada 
Babbi  and  the  pretty  grove-embosomed 
villas  of  recent  commercial  date,  they 
might,  under  all  local  differences  of  cir- 
cumstance and  colouring,  recognize  some- 
thing not  dissimilar  in  both  the  meaning 
implied  and  effect  produced  in  this  trans- 
atlantic capital  of  Dutch  Guiana. 

The  actual  and  immediate  cause  of 
decadence  is  a  very  common  one,  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  Paramaribo  or  Surinam: 
want  of  capital.  Here,  however,  that 
want  is  in  a  certain  sense  doubled  by  the 
circumstance  that  not  only  are  the  means 
of  the  colony  itself  insufficient  to  its  needs, 
but  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  prospect 
of  an  adequate  supply  from  without.  It 
is,  I  might  almost  say,  the  condition  of  a 
man  indigent  at  home,  and  friendless  out 
of  doors.  The  home  poverty  is  readily 
accounted  for.  It  began  with  invasions, 
resistances,  foreign  occupations,  treaty- 
embarrassments,  and  the  other  war-be- 
gotten ills  of  the  troublous  years  that 
closed  the  last  and  opened  the  present 
century.  Followed  next  the  evil  days  al- 
ready alluded  to,  evil  for  Transatlantic 
colonies  everywhere  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  hostilities  of  1833  between  France 
and  Holland,  doubly  evil  for  Surinam. 
Then  came  emancipation,  long  and  un- 
wisely deferred  till  financial  exhaustion 
had  reached  its  lowest  depths ;  and  with 
all  these  the  appalling  conflagration  of 
1 82 1,  followed  by  one  scarce  less  destruc- 
tive in  1832;  commercial  difficulties  of 
every  kind ;  the  fatal  yellow-fever  epi- 
demic of  185 1  ;  in  a  word,  a  whole  Pan- 
dora's box  of  adversities  opened  for 
Dutch  Guiana  in  a  scarce  less  disastrous 
profusion  than  for  Jamaica  herself.  And 
thus,  to  revert  to  the  more  special  topic  of 
this  chapter,  Paramaribo  was  brought  low 
indeed,  almost  to  the  very  gates  of  death  ; 
and  her  condition,  as  we  this  day  see  her, 
is  that  of  a  patient  recovering  from  a  long 
and  dangerous  illness,  and  weak,  not  in- 
deed with  the  weakness  of  actual  disease, 
but  the  weakness  of  convalescence. 

Nor  is  that  convalescence  likely  to  be 
a  rapid  one.  With  Jamaica,  we  know,  it 
has  been  otherwise ;  but  then  Jamaica  is 
the  child  of  a  parent  alike  vigorous  and 
wealthy,  able  to  chastise,  able  also  to  assist. 
Not  so  with  Dutch  Guiana.  In  more  than 
one  respect  the  good-will  of  Holland  ex- 
ceeds her  power;  and  her  comparatively 
recent  severance  from  Belgium,  a  political 
gain,  was  yet  a  financial  loss.  Besides,  Java 
is  a  more  popular  name  by  far  in  the  home 
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mart  of  Dutch  enterprise  than  Surinam  ; 
and  the  eastern  colony  is  indisputably 
the  more  attractive,  the  larger,  the  wealth- 
ier, and,  more  I  believe  owing  to  external 
and  accidental  circumstances  than  to  its 
own  intrinsic  qualities,  as  contrasted  with 
those  of  its  rival,  porportionally  the  more 
remunerative  of  the  two.  Hence,  while 
the  invigorating  cordial,  to  continue  our 
former  metaphor,  or  rather  the  true  and 
certain  panacea  for  the  patient's  lingering 
illness  is  poured  out  freely  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pacific,  a  feeble  and  interrupted 
dribble  is  all  that  finds  its  way  to  the  At- 
lantic coast.  Nor  again  can  the  annual 
subsidy  with  which  for  years  past  the  ma- 
ternal government  of  the  States  has  striv- 
en to  uphold  and  still  upholds  the  droop- 
ing vigour  of  her  western  offspring  be 
regarded  as  a  remedy  adapted  for  the 
case ;  it  is  at  best  a  palliative,  nor,  I 
think, —  and  in  this  the  wisest  heads  of 
the  colony  agree, —  one  conducive  to  gen- 
uine recovery  and  health.  State  support 
after  this  fashion  tends  rather  in  its  re- 
sults to  cramp  the  energies  of  the  recipi- 
ent than  to  develop  them ;  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  prop  in  it,  but  more  of  the 
fetter.  Compare,  for  example,  the  French 
colonies,  where  it  is  most  lavishly  be- 
stowed, with  the  English,  where  the  op- 
posite and  almost  niggardly  extreme  is 
the  rule  ;  the  conclusion  is  self-apparent, 
and  the  corollary  too.  Periodical  subsidy 
in  particular  is  an  error,  less  injurious  it 
may  be  than  the  opposite  conduct  of 
Denmark,  exacting  for  herself  a  yearly 
tribute  from  her  overtaxed  and  exhausted 
colonies,  but  an  error  nevertheless ;  it  is 
the  injudicious  conduct  of  an  over-indul- 
gent parent,  as  the  other  is  that  of  a  step- 
mother at  best.  Private  enterprise,  pri- 
vate capital,  these  are  what  Surinam  re- 
quires ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
country,  not  a  supplement  to  her  coffers, 
but  a  guarantee.  Lastly,  emancipation 
and  its  immediate  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences, the  multiplication  of  small  free- 
holds, both  of  them  events  of  yesterday 
in  Surinam,  have  not  yet  allowed  time  for 
the  balance  of  hired  and  independent 
labour  to  redress  itself ;  nor  has  the  in- 
crease of  Creole  well-being  yet  reacted,  as 
react  it  ultimately  must,  in  a  correspond- 
ing increase  of  prosperity  among  the 
European  townsmen  and  estate-owners 
themselves.  The  present  moment  is  one 
of  transition  ;  and  transition  implies  that 
something  has  been  left  behind,  a  tempo- 
rary loss  even  where  more  has  been  at- 
tained, or  is  in  process  of  attainment. 

W.  Gifford  Palgrave. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

But  the  intimacy  was  rudely  interrupt- 
ed. One  day  Kirke  received  a  letter  from 
army  headquarters,  through  the  general 
commanding  the  station,  enclosing  an 
anonymous  vernacular  petition  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
in  which  various  irregularities  were  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  by  him  in  regard 
to  the  regimental  accounts  ;  and,  although 
it  was  not  intended  to  take  any  action  on 
an  anonymous  petition,  it  was  suggested 
to  be  desirable  that  he  should  furnish  any 
explanations  he  thought  proper  upon  the 
allegations  made.  Kirke  kept  the  matter 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  other  officers, 
although  it  leaked  out  through  the  station 
staff-office  that  such  a  letter  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  his  suspicions  pointed  to  the 
ressaldar  Futteh  Khan  as  the  writer  of  the 
petition,  some  of  the  more  specific  allega- 
tions in  it  referring  to  transactions  — 
principally  relating  to  advances  of  pay  — 
with  which  this  officer  was  concerned ; 
while  the  man,  he  recollected,  had  been 
reprimanded,  not  to  say  abused,  publicly 
before  the  whole  regiment  one  day,  just 
about  the  time  this  petition  was  dated. 
Sending  for  the  man  therefore  to  his 
house,  he  taxed  him  with  the  authorship. 
The  ressaldar,  although  denying  it,  did  so 
in  such  a  way  as  to  confirm  Kirke's  suspi- 
cions, and  to  draw  down  upon  him  a  vol- 
ley of  abuse  from  his  infuriated  command- 
ing officer,  which  the  man,  instead  of 
receiving  quietly  as  would  have  been 
usual,  losing  his  temper  in  turn,  replied 
to  insolently  ;  whereon  Kirke  put  him  in 
arrest,  and  applied  to  the  major-general 
for  a  court-martial  to  try  him  for  insubor- 
dination. The  man  now  sent  in  another 
petition,  this  time  in  his  own  name,  con- 
taining numerous  specific  accusations 
against  his  commandant  of  irregular  trans- 
actions in  regard  to  the  regimental  ac- 
counts, improper  dealings  with  the  native 
banker  of  the  regiment,  and  above  all,  that 
he  had  drawn  pay  for  troopers  in  excess 
of  the  number  enlisted,  for  many  months 
after  the  regiment  was  first  raised.  On 
this  petition  being  received  at  headquar- 
ters, an  order  was  issued  from  the  adju- 
tant-general's office  to  Sir  Montague  Tar- 
tar to  convene  a  court  of  inquiry,  composed 
of  the  senior  officers  at  the  station,  who 
had  Colonel  Kirke  and  the  regimental 
records  under  examination  for  many  days, 
and  called  numerous  native  officers  and 
troopers  of  the  regiment  as  witnesses. 
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Kirke  at  first  made  light  of  the  matter ;  it 
was  a  mere  conspiracy  of  a  scoundrel,  who 
of  course,  after  the  manner  of  his  race, 
was  ready  to  swear  to  anything  —  a  scoun- 
drel whom  he  should  have  got  rid  of  long 
before,  and  would  get  rid  of  now.  For 
although  no  witnesses  were  present  in  the 
room  where  the  ressaldar  had  been  re- 
ceived by  his  commandant,  the  orderlies 
in  the  verandah  heard  the  voices  in  alter- 
cation, and  on  their  evidence  the  court- 
martial  held  upon  the  native  officer  found 
him  guilty  of  insubordination,  and  he  was 
dismissed  the  service  —  those  not  being 
times,  just  after  the  mutiny  had  been  sup-' 
pressed,  for  passing  over  breaches  of 
discipline  in  the  native  army.  Meanwhile 
the  protracted  sitting  of  the  court  of 
inquiry  created  great  excitement  among 
the  European  community,  extending  far 
beyond  the  station  of  Mustaphabad.  The 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  kept  secret 
officially,  but  tolerably  authentic  rumours 
as  to  their  nature  leaked  out ;  and  while 
the  general  sentiment  was  one  of  dismay 
and  regret  that  so  distinguished  a  soldier 
should  be  subject  to  the  indignity  of  in- 
quiry into  his  conduct,  there  were  not 
wanting  others  to  remind  the  public  that 
Colonel  Kirke  had  already  once  before 
been  in  trouble  for  irregularities  of  the 
same  sort ;  and  while  some  people  argued 
that  the  fact  of  his  having  suffered  already 
in  this  way  would  naturally  make  him  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  commit  himself 
again  by  a  similar  error,  other  critics  ex- 
plained the  coincidence  of  events  by  the 
assumed  natural  propensities  of  the  man. 
As  for  Yorke,  although  he  shrank  from 
suspecting  his  commanding  officer  of  any- 
thing like  dishonesty,  he  could  not  divest 
himself  of  an  uneasy  feeling  regarding  the 
regimental  accounts,  calling  to  mind  the 
evident  disinclination  of  the  former  to  let 
them  go  out  of  his  own  hands,  and  also 
certain  points  in  them  which  had  come 
under  observation  during  his  examination 
of  the  regimental  books,  and  which,  al- 
though he  did  not  perfectly  understand 
them  at  the  time,  seemed  now,  seen  by 
the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  these  accu- 
sations, to  suggest  at  least  a  mystification 
of  facts.  But  the  allegations  made  were 
of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  prove.  The  regimental  accounts 
had  no  doubt  been  irregularly  kept,  and 
there  was  a  want  of  agreement  between 
the  sums  charged  for  troopers'  pay  at  the 
time  of  first  embodiment,  and  the  corre- 
sponding vouchers  in  the  way  of  muster- 
rolls  ;  but  as  Kirke  fairly  urged,  how  was 
it  to  be  expected  that  they  should  have 


been  properly  kept,  by  a  man  who  was 
spending  day  and  night  in  the  saddle,  and 
had  so  many  other  things  to  attend  to  — 
among  others,  to  help  in  saving  the  em- 
pire—  besides  keeping  muster-rolls  and 
cash-accounts?  and  was  it  fair  to  turn 
round  on  an  officer  whose  services  had 
been  such  as  his,  and  call  him  to  account 
for  these  matters,  and  this  at  the  instance 
of  a  worthless  native  who  had  been  dis- 
missed the  service  ?  The  court  evidently 
thought  so  too ;  and  although  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  his  mode  of  explain- 
ing the  transactions  under  inquiry,  which 
had  not  tended  to  make  a  complicated 
business  clearer,  they  were  disposed  on 
the  whole  to  regard  Kirke  as  an  ill-used 
man,  who  had  been  at  worst  careless  under 
great  excuse  ;  and  they  would  have  re- 
ported to  this  effect,  when  another  com- 
munication was  received  from  army  head- 
quarters —  a  letter  from  the  ex-ressaldar, 
accusing  his  late  commanding  officer  of 
having  appropriated  jewels  captured  dur- 
ing the  war,  instead  of  making  them  over  to 
the  prize-agents,  —  which  accusation  also 
the  court  was  directed  to  inquire  into. 

The  members  of  the  court  did  not  at- 
tach much  importance  to  this  complaint, 
it  being  generally  supposed  that  such  ap- 
propriations and  stray  plunder  had  been 
not  infrequent  during  the  war,  few  per- 
sons believing  at  the  time  that  there  would 
be  any  formal  distribution  of  prize-money ; 
and  the  prosecutor's  statements  on  this 
head  would  have  met  with  but  little  serious 
attention,  but  for  a  turn  unexpectedly 
given  to  the  inquiry.  Yorke  was  under  ex- 
amination one  day  on  a  matter  connected 
with  the  regimental  accounts,  when  the 
president  of  the  court  asked  him  to  state 
what  he  knew  about  certain  jewels,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  seized  by  Colonel 
Kirke,  as  it  was  understood  that  he  also 
was  present  at  the  capture. 

Yorke,  who  did  not  know  precisely  with 
what  object  the  question  was  put  —  for 
the  fact  of  the  charge  having  been  made 
was  still  kept  secret  —  did  not  immediately 
understand  whatwas  referred  to ;  but  on 
the  matter  coming  to  his  recollection,  he 
stated  what  he  knew  about  it:  how  the 
colonel  had  let  the  ressaldar  take  the  jew- 
elled dagger  found  on  the  prisoner  in  the 
palkee,  and  the  trooper  the  bag  of  money ; 
while  he  himself  took  possession  of  the 
little  case  of  jewels.  Then,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  by  a  member  of  the  court, 
Yorke  added  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
judge,  the  jewels  were  of  some  value ; 
but,  he  continued,  "  all  this,  I  submit,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  because, 
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whether  they  were  valuable  or  not,  the 
colonel  gave  them  up  to  the  prize-agent." 
And  then,  being  pressed  by  certain  ques- 
tions, Yorke  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject ;  how 
he  had  written  to  Kirke  to  express  his 
uneasiness  at  the  retention  of  the  jewels, 
and  that  the  latter  had  replied  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  already  made  them  over  to  the 
prize-agent. 

Kirke  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
across  the  table  to  Yorke  for  having  thus 
cleared  him  from  the  accusation ;  but  the 
latter  could  not  help  noticing  that  his  com- 
manding officer  did  not  appear  quite  at  his 
ease.  And  one  of  the  members  observed 
that  what  Colonel  Kirke  had  said  to  Major 
Yorke  was  not  evidence.  The  explana- 
tion seemed,  however,  to  be  generally  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  by  the  court ;  but 
as  Yorke  was  leaving  the  room,  the  presi- 
dent asked  him  if  he  had  the  letter  still  in 
his  possession. 

"  I  really  cannot  say  for  certain,"  re- 
plied Yorke,  "  without  examining  my  pa- 
pers, whether  I  have  or  not ;  but  I  appre- 
hend my  word  may  be  accepted  as  suffi- 
cient testimony  of  what  took  place." 

There  the  matter  might  have  rested,  for 
the  members  of  the  court  appeared  by  no 
means  desirous  of  raking  up  bygone  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  war;  but  whether  it 
was  that  the  prosecutor  —  for  so  the  ex- 
ressaldar  may  be  styled  —  got  word  of 
what  had  happened,  or  that  he  was  already 
pressing  the  same  line  of  accusation,  he 
now  put  in  an  affidavit  from  a  native  bank- 
er who  had  been  employed  by  the  prize- 
agents  as  custodian  of  the  jewellery  made 
over  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not 
received  any  jewels  answering  to  the  de- 
scription of  those  in  question  ;  while  the 
prize-agents,  who  were  now  residing  in 
distant  parts  of  India,  in  reply  to  the 
question  now  addressed  to  them  by  letter 
from  army  headquarters,  stated  specifical- 
ly that  no  sucli  articles  had  been  delivered 
up  to  them  by  Colonel  Kirke.  This  cor- 
respondence occupied  some  days ;  and 
meanwhile  the  prosecutor  had  submitted 
another  petition  to  the  court,  to  the  effect 
that  he  could  produce  the  banker  as  a  wit- 
ness, with  whom  some  of  the  jewels  had 
been  deposited  by  the  colonel  sahib,  as 
security  for  a  loan  of  money. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Yorke  had  made  his  statement  before  the 
court  of  inquiry,  Kirke  came  over  to  his 
house,  ostensibly  to  talk  over  some  regi- 
mental business,  but  obviously  with  some 
other  purpose,  it  being  unusual  to  discuss 
such  business  anywhere  but  in  the  orderly- 1 


room  at  the  mess-house,  or  at  his  own 
house.  Moreover,  the  relations  of  Kirke 
with  his  officers  were  now  always  some- 
what constrained ;  for  the  absorbing  topic 
of  the  inquiry  could  not  be  referred  to, 
and  those  of  them  who  knew  most  of  reg- 
imental affairs  could  not  help  feeling  an 
uneasy  suspicion  that  their  commandant 
had  not  done  his  best  to  make  his  expla- 
nation clear  of  the  transactions  connected 
with  the  accounts  under  investigation. 

At  last  Kirke,  abruptly  changing  the 
subject  of  conversation,  said,  "  By-the-by, 
what  made  you  go  out  of  the  way  to  say 
anything  to  the  court  about  there  being 
any  written  correspondence  between  us 
regarding  that  jewellery  business  ?  " 

This  question,  and  the  way  it  was  put, 
opened  Yorke's  eyes  to  Kirke's  character 
more  than  anything  which  had  gone  be- 
fore. He  did  not  know,  except  from  ru- 
mour, how  far  the  ex-ressaldar's  accusa- 
tions had  tended  to  criminate  his  com- 
manding officer,  for  the  proceedings  had 
been  confidential,  and  each  witness  only 
knew  so  much  as  could  be  gleaned  from 
his  own  examination ;  but  he  now  saw 
clearly  enough  that  Kirke  would  like  to 
repudiate  the  correspondence  altogether. 
It  seemed  useless,  therefore,  to  reply, 
that  his  only  motive  was  to  clear  the  other 
from  the  suspicion  of  having  retained  the 
jewels ;  and  he  felt,  indeed,  that  had  he 
known  so  much  at  the  time  as  he  knew 
then,  he  would  have  tried  to  avoid  saying 
anything  about  the  letter.  He  replied, 
therefore  — 

"  I  could  not  do  less  than  give  a  straight- 
forward answer  to  a  plain  question." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
sort  of  sneer  implied  in  his  tone.  Then, 
after  an  awkward  pause  he  added,  "  Per- 
haps you  can  show  me  the  letter  if  you 
have  got  it  —  my  memory  on  the  subject 
is  not  so  good  as  yours  appears  to  be." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Yorke ;  "  I  will 
look  for  it,  and  if  I  find  it,  I  will  send  it 
you  —  that  is,  a  copy  of  it."  He  added 
these  words  from  a  conviction,  suddenly 
forced  on  him  by  Kirke's  eager  manner, 
that  the  original  letter  would  not  be  safe 
in  his  possession. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Kirke,  rising  from 
his  chair  with  some  heat;  "then  perhaps 
you  would  be  good  enough  to  search  at 
once,  and  then  to  send  me  this  copy ;  "  and 
laying  some  stress  on  the  last  word,  he 
strode  out  of  the  house,  and,  mounting  the 
horse  which  was  waiting  for  him,  rode 
rapidly  away. 

Yorke  at  once  proceeded  to  examine 
the  contents  of  his  dispatch-box,  contain- 
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ing  all  the  papers  and  letters  which  he 
had  thought  worth  preserving  since  he 
entered  the  service.  The  contents  were 
not  heavy,  his  correspondence  not  being 
voluminous,  and  were  soon  examined ; 
but  although  the  impression  on  his  jnind 
was  clear  that  he  had  not  destroyed  the 
note,  it  was  not  to  be  found ;  and  accord- 
ingly, he  wrote  a  few  lines  to  Kirke  to  say 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  the  note 
among  his  papers,  and  concluded  that  it 
must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  was  again  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  court  of  inquiry 
which  was  still  sitting  at  the  mess-house 
of  the  regiment,  when  the  president  put 
the  following  question  to  him  :  — 

"  You  stated,  Major  Yorke,  when  last 
under  examination,  that  you  had  received 
a  note  from  your  commanding  officer, 
Colonel  Kirke,  dated  on  or  about  the  30th 
April  1859,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  made 
over  the  jewels  taken  from  the  body  of  a 
rebel  to  the  prize-agents.  Can  you  pro- 
duce the  letter  for  the  information  of  the 
court  ?  " 

Yorke  replied  that  he  had  searched  for 
the  letter,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  it. 

"  Then  do  you  wish  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  the  court  with  reference  to  the 
accompanying  document  ?  "  and  so  saying, 
the  president  placed  a  letter  in  Yorke's 
hands. 

It  was  from  Kirke,  written  the  previous 
day,  addressed  to  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  effect  that  with  refer- 
ence to  a  statement  made  to  the  court  on 
a  previous  occasion  by  Major  Yorke,  re- 
garding the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him, 
Colonel  Kirke,  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
the  jewels,  he  had  to  state  that  Major 
Yorke  must  be  labouring  under  some  ex- 
traordinary hallucination,  to  put -the  most 
generous  construction  on  his  conduct 
which  it  could  be  made  to  bear,  for  that 
no  such  letter  had  ever  been  written  by 
him. 

On  reading  this  letter  Yorke  under- 
stood for  the  first  time  how  matters  stood 
with  his  unfortunate  commandant ;  every- 
thing that  had  before  seemed  doubtful  or 
confused  now  became  clear.  This  letter 
was  evidently  the  last  resource  of  a  des- 
perate man. 

Yorke  remained  silent  for  a  space,  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  then  returning  it  to 
the  president  said  that  he  had  nothing 
further  to  state  at  present.  Kirke's  case  . 
now  was  bad  indeed,  but  he  would  at 
least  do  nothing  to  make  it  worse. 

It  was  soon  after  this,  and  while  the 
court  were  still  deliberating,  that  the 


bankers'  affidavits  and  the  prize-agents' 
letters  already  referred  to  were  received. 
Kirke's  object  in  denying  that  he  had 
written  the  letter  was  now  apparent,  and 
the  report  of  the  court  was  much  more 
unfavourable  than  it  would  have  been  if 
the  inquiry  had  been  closed  at  an  earlier 
stage.  There  was  extreme  disinclination 
at  headquarters  to  take  proceedings 
against  so  distinguished  an  officer  as  Col- 
onel Kirke  ;  but  it  was  felt  that  even  if 
the  other  matters  could  have  been  con- 
doned in  consideration  of  his  eminent 
services,  the  suspicion  of  falsehood  now 
attaching  to  him  could  not  be  passed  over. 
General  Tartar  received  orders  to  place 
him  under  arrest,  and  the  judge-advocate- 
general  of  the  division  was  directed  to 
frame  charges  against  him  on  all  the  dif- 
ferent allegations. 

Hitherto  the  proceedings  had  been  nom- 
inally secret,  although  the  nature  of  them 
had  naturally  leaked  out ;  but  there  was 
now  no  longer  any  concealment  about 
them,  and  the  coming  "  Kirke  court-mar- 
tial "  occupied  public  attention  fully  as 
much  as  the  advance  on  Pekin,  and  was 
discussed  in  every  station  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other;  and  while  there 
was  a  general  sentiment  of  regret  that  so 
dashing  a  soldier  should  have  fallen  into 
such  trouble,  there  were  not  wanting 
prophets  after  the  event  to  say  that  it  was 
no  more  than  what  tliey  had  expected 
from  the  man's  antecedents ;  while  most 
people  felt  that,  even  if  acquitted,  the  very 
fact  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to 
bring  him  to  trial  must  leave  an  indelible 
stain  on  his  character.  The  list  of  charges 
was  indeed  a  formidable  one :  drawing 
pay  for  men  not  on  the  muster-roll ;  with- 
holding prize  property;  and  lastly,  con- 
duct unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man, in  having  stated  in  a  letter,  and  so 
forth,  he  knowing  the  same  statement  to 
be  false. 

Happily  for  poor  Olivia,  the  estate  of  her 
health  during  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings prevented  her  from  going  into 
society,  and  so  she  escaped  the  allusions 
and  questionings,  and  possibly  the  slights, 
which  her  husband's  present  position 
might  have  occasioned.  She  had  indeed 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
was  going  on,  for  latterly  she  had  seen  no 
one  but  her  husband,  who  professed  to 
make  light  of  the  inquiry ;  and  although 
it  was  plain  to  her,  notwithstanding  his 
efforts  at  concealment,  that  he  was  labour- 
ing under  great  anxiety,  she  ascribed  it  to 
the  cause  he  assigned  —  the  worry  arising 
out  of  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  native 
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officers.  The  birth  of  her  baby  occurred 
before  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and, 
confined  to  l}er  room  during  a  slow  re- 
covery, she  did  not  know  what  otherwise 
could  not  have  escaped  her  notice,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  orderly  troopers 
in  attendance  about  the  house,  while  it 
seemed  only  natural  that  during  her  ill- 
ness her  husband  should  be  very  much  at 
home. 

No  one  felt  more  keen  regrets  for 
Kirke  than  his  second  in  command,  al- 
though no  one  know  better  how  strong 
was  the  evidence  against  him.  They  had 
had  no  private  communication  since 
Kirke's  visit  to  him,  the  overtures  of  as- 
sistance which  Yorke  made  having  now 
been  curtly  repulsed,  the  former  profess- 
ing to  consider  himself  an  injured  man. 
Yorke  did  not  know  any  more  than  others 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence to  be  brought  forward  on  the  other 
charges,  and  he  cherished  a  hope  that  per- 
haps he  might  be  allowed  to  refuse  to 
give  evidence  before  the  court,  in  which 
case  the  charge  of  falsehood  would  break 
down;  but  he  had  not  ventured  to  con- 
sult any  third  person  on  the  subject,  fear- 
ing to  criminate  Kirke  still  more  by  di- 
vulging the  facts.  Thus  the  time  wore 
on;  the  officers  of  the  regiment  by  tacit 
consent  avoiding  when  together  all  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  which  almost  exclu- 
sively occupied  their  thoughts,  and  all  the 
news  he  got  of  the  Kirkes  being  by  in- 
quiries through  the  servants  of  Olivia's 
progress,  when  a  paragraph  appeared  in 
one  of  the  local  newspapers  reflecting 
upon  himself,  and  which  was  of  course 
shown  to  him  at  once  by  a  good-natured 
friend.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  news- 
letter from  the  local  correspondent  at 
Mustaphabad  —  a  species  of  inane  con- 
tributions common  to  Anglo-Indian  news- 
papers—  full  as  usual  of  the  absorbing 
topic  of  conversation,  and  ending  with 
the  following  paragraph :  "  The  last  and 
most  serious  charge  against  the  gallant 
colonel  is  that  of  making  a  false  state- 
ment to  his  second  in  command,  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  handed  over  the  jewels 
to  the  prize-agents.  But  it  is  understood 
that  the  only  evidence  on  this  charge  is 
the  verbal  statement  of  the  latter  ;  and  as 
the  gallant  major  in  question,  who  is  now 
acting  commandant  of  the  regiment,  will 
probably  succeed  to  the  permanent  ap- 
pointment if  the  charge  be  sustained,  ill- 
natured  persons  might  say  that  he  has  a 
strong  interest  in  maintaining  his  point. 
However,  as  the  matter  is  sub  judice,  I,  of 
course,  Mr.  Editor,  abstain  from  all  com- 


ment upon  it;  but  it  is  clearly  what  the 
knowing  ones  call  a  very  pretty  t7nbrogHo, 
for  apparently  one  of  the  two  distinguished 
officers  in  question  must  have  stated  '  the 
thing  that  is  not.'  But  on  this  delicate 
point  I  will  of  course  express  no  opinion 
myself." 

On  reading  this  slanderous  letter, 
Yorke  perceived  for  the  first  time  the 
bearing  of  the  case  as  it  affected  himself. 
The  court  of  inquiry,  indeed,  knew  the 
manner  in  which  his  evidence  had  been 
offered,  that  it  had  been  given  in  igno- 
rance of  the  case  against  Kirke;  and  that 
the  statement  about  the  letter  was  made 
in  perfect  good  faith,  in  view  of  clearing 
his  commanding  officer  from  the  scrape  he 
had  fallen  into  ;  but  the  public,  with  their 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  might 
take  a  different  view  of  his  conduct,  and 
be  disposed  to  adopt  that  which  the  un- 
happy man  himself  in  his  desperation  had 
ventured  to  insinuate  was  the  real  one. 
No  doubt  there  would  be  plenty  of  people 
to  put  the  same  malicious  construction  on 
his  conduct  as  had  this  scoundrel  of  a 
news-writer.  If  Kirke  were  acquitted  of 
the  charge,  then  would  not  he  be  virtually 
accused  of  having  made  a  false  state- 
ment ?  And  would  not  Kirke  himself  en- 
deavour to  give  that  colour  to  the  case  ? 
And  to  the  grief  which  Yorke  had  felt 
throughout  these  proceedings,  both  on 
Kirke's  account  and  his  wife's,  there  was 
now  added  a  feeling  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation on  his  own  account.  Is  it  possi- 
ble, he  thought,  as  his  cheeks  tingled,  that 
I  am  labouring  under  some  horrible  hal- 
lucination, and  that  it  is  I,  and  not  Kirke, 
who  has  told  the  lie?  But  no — it  was 
no  dream ;  and  what  is  more,  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  keeping  the  letter 
by  me  for  a  time,  and  none  of  destroying 
it.  So  saying  to  himself,  he  opened  his 
despatch-box  and  again  turned  over  the 
contents.  But  again  without  result ;  pay- 
certificates,  commissions,  receipted  bills, 
extracts  from  newspapers  referring  to  the 
actions  in  which  the  regiment  had  been 
engaged,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  little 
packet  of  Olivia's  letters,  written  during 
the  campaign.  There,  in  its  well-worn 
cover,  was  the  last  she  had  ever  sent  him, 
the  last  element  with  which  he  had  built 
up  the  unstable,  foundationless  structure 
of  his  foolish  hopes.  He  had  put  these 
letters  aside  on  hearing  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Kirke,  with  the  resolution  of 
never  opening  them  again  to  read  anew 
the  tale  of  his  infatuation  and  self-decep- 
tion ;  but  as  he  looked  at  the  packet  now, 
he  took  up  this  last  letter  and  drew  the 
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enclosure  from  the  envelope,  contrasting 
in  bitterness  of  heart  his  present  mood 
with  the  different  feeling  that  formerly 
possessed  him  when  he  was  wont  to  per- 
form that  frequent  operation.  As  he  did 
so,  another  small  note  fell  from  under  his 
fingers  on  to  the  table.  It  was  Kirke's 
missing  letter  —  short,  and  concluding 
with  the  damning  statement  on  which  so 
mnch  depended. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
now  came  back  to  his  recollection.  He 
had  always  carried  Olivia's  latest  letter 
about  with  him,  to  read  over  and  over 
again  at  leisure  moments ;  and  he  remem- 
bered now  that  the  envelope  of  Kirke's 
letter,  having  been  overgummed,  had  been 
much  torn  in  opening,  and  he  had  thrown 
it  away  and  placed  his  note  inside  the  en- 
velope of  Olivia's  letter.  There  it  had 
lain  ever  since. 

Too  late  now  to  repair  his  mistake ; 
but  he  must  at  least  acquaint  Kirke  with 
his  discovery.  There  had  been  no  com- 
munication between  them  since  the  day  of 
Kirke's  being  placed  under  arrest,  and 
Yorke  felt  all  the  embarrassment  of  their 
relations  as  he  wrote,  "  My  dear  colonel, 
I  have  just  found  your  note  to  me  about 
which  this  unhappy  trouble  has  arisen. 
It  was  inside  one  received  from  Mrs. 
Kirke,  where  I  put  it  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt. I  opened  the  letter  accidentally 
just  now,  and  it  fell  out.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  withdraw  from  the  unfortunate 
mistake  you  have  made  ?  Ever  yours 
truly." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

Two  hours  after  his  note  was  de- 
spatched, and  as  the  sun  was  getting  low, 
Yorke,  returning  from  a  saunter  through 
his  stable,  as  he  came  to  the  front  of  his 
bungalow,  met  a  lady  advancing  up  the 
little  avenue.  She  wore  a  thick  veil,  but 
no  disguise  would  have  concealed  her 
from  his  eyes.  It  was  Olivia.  She 
walked  slowly,  as  if  weak ;  and  as  Yorke 
hurried  to  meet  her  over  the  few  paces 
that  separated  them,  he  could  see  that  she 
looked  pale  and  ill.  She  held  out  her 
hand,  which  for  a  moment  he  grasped  ten- 
derly; then,  looking  at  her  wan  anxious 
face,  he  dropped  it,  and  led  the  way 
slowly  up  the  veranda  steps  and  into  the 
little  sitting-room.  There  placing  a  chair 
for  her,  he  stood  opposite,  waiting  for  her 
to  speak. 

Olivia  raised  her  veil,  and  Yorke,  gazing 
on  the  face  so  constantly  in  his  thoughts, 
saw  with  pain  the  change  which  anxiety 
and  sickness  had  wrought  in  the  familiar 


features.  Each  of  the  two  great  troubles 
she  had  gone  through  had  left  its  traces, 
and  yet,  thought  he,  she.  is  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  At  last  she  spoke.  "  Major 
Yorke,  you  must  have  guessed  why  I  have 
come  to  you.  It  is  because  of  your  note 
to  my  husband.  He  thought  —  that  is,  I 
thought  —  that  it  might  be  of  more  use  if 
I  came  and  spoke  to  you  myself.  We  are 
such  old  friends,  you  know,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile  meant  to  be  cheerful,  but 
which  to  the  other  appeared  inexpressibly 
sad. 

Yorke  bowed.  "  Pray  go  on,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  must  know  my  desire  to  serve  you 
in  everything." 

"  It  is  about  this  letter  which  you  have 
found.  It  seems  that  he  had  overlooked 
having  written  it  you,  and  incautiously 
said  so.  And  now  he  thinks  the  produc- 
tion of  it  might  prejudice  his  case  seri- 
ously; and  he  is  sure  you  would  not  wish 
to  do  that." 

"  I  am  glad  he  gives  me  credit  for  so 
much  good-feeling,"  replied  Yorke,  grave- 
ly. "  I  feared  he  had  come  to  regard  me 
as  an  enemy.  God  knows,  I  would  do 
anything  that  one  man  may  do  for  another 
to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble." 

"  Ah  yes,"  she  said.  "  I  knew  we  might 
depend  on  you  as  a  true  friend.  And  Ru- 
pert bade  me  tender  you  his  humble  apolo- 
gies if  he  had  said  anything  in  your  dis- 
favour; and  he  is  sure  you  would  make 
allowances  for  him,  knowing  how  sorely 
he  had  been  tried.  These  were  his  very 
words.  And  oh  !  Major  Yorke,  you  know 
how  much  that  means  from  him.  You 
know  what  a  proud  man  he  is  " 

"  Pray  don't  say  a  word  on  that  score," 
said  he,  interrupting  her.  "  I  am  glad, 
of  course,  to  hear  of  his  kindly  feeling,  but 
I  wanted  no  apology.  And  it  is  about 
him  and  not  me  you  want  to  speak.  Pray 
go  on,  and  let  me  know  what  it  is  I  can 
do." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to,"  she 
said.  Then,  speaking  with  hesitation,  and 
scanning  his  features  anxiously,  she  con- 
tinued —  "  It  is  about  this  unfortunate 
letter.  Rupert  thinks  he  can  clear  him- 
self of  everything  else,  and  that,  as  nobody 
knows  of  its  existence  but  yourself,  it 
would  not  be  too  late  to  prevent  the  thing 
going  further.  So  he  thought  —  I  thought 
—  that  if  I  came  myself  and  asked  you, 
you  would  not  mind  —  you  would  not 
mind  — giving  it  back —  to  me"  Making 
this  appeal  in  flattering  accents,  she  yet 
laid  a  stress  on  the  last  word,  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  pleading  face. 

But  Yorke  stood  silently  before  her, 
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looking  down,  and  shook  his  head  sadly. 

"  Rupert  said  there  would  be  no  risks," 
she  continued ;  "  I  was  to  destroy  the  let- 
ter before  you." 

"  Risks  ?  "  said  he,  interrupting  her  ; 
"do  you  think  I  care  about  risks?  It  is 
not  the  risks  I  was  thinking  about ;  this  is 
a  matter  of  honour.  No,"  he  continued; 
u  I  would  do  anything  that  a  man  may  do 
to  serve  you  —  or  your  husband  either, 
but  this  is  impossible." 

"  It  is  easy  to  make  fine  professions  of 
friendship,"  said  Olivia  in  a  tone  of  pique, 
and  turning  her  head  aside  ;  "  but  they  do 
not  come  to  much  when  put  to  the  test." 

"  Olivia —  Mrs.  Kirke,  why  do  you  say 
such  cruel  things  ?  You  must  know  that 
they  are  not  true.  Don't  you  understand 
that  the  thing  has  gone  beyond  my  power 
to  stop  it  ?  I  have  already  stated  before 
the  court  of  inquiry  that  I  did  receive  the 
letter.  I  did  it  for  the  best,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  trap  that  was  laid  for  him, 
and  heaven  knows  I  would  give  every- 
thing I  possess  to  have  left  it  unsaid. 
But  the  thing  is  done,  and  it  cannot  be 
undone." 

"  You  mean  that  the  suspicion  might  at- 
tach to  you,  if  the  letter  is  not  produced  ? 
Yes,"  she  added  eagerly,  "  Rupert  spoke 
about  that.  He  particularly  told  me  to 
say  that  you  need  not  be  uneasy  on  that 
score  ;  no  one  would  think  of  doubting 
your  word.  Yes,  that  was  what  he  said 
himself  — it  would  all  be  put  down  to 
some  mistake  ;  and  he  would  give  you  a 
paper,  in  any  form  you  liked,  to  clear  you 
now  and  forever." 

"  How  much  has  your  husband  told  you 
about  the  case?"  Yorke  asked,  sadly. 
"If  you  knew  the  whole  case  you  would 
understand  that  this  would  not  be  enough 
to  get  him  out  of  the  difficulty.  You 
would  understand  " 

"  I  understand  so  much,  that  if  Rupert 
is  brought  before  the  court-martial,  and 
the  letter  is  produced,  he  will  be  ruined. 
He  told  me  so  himself  just  now.  Oh, 
Major  Yorke,  if  not  for  him,  for  my  sake, 
and  in  memory  of  old  days,  be  merciful !  " 
and  as  she  made  this  appeal  in  urgent 
tones,  Olivia,  stepping  forward,  knelt  down 
before  him,  and  taking  his  hand,  looked 
up  beseechingly  in  his  face. 

"  Olivia,  Olivia  !  "  he  said,  mournfully, 
"  why  do  you  tempt  me  ?  You  know  how 
passionately  I  have  loved  you,  for  al- 
though you  are  no  coquette,  you  must 
have  seen  how  I  have  been  ready  to  wor- 
ship the  ground  you  trod  on  any  time  for 
these  three  years  past.  I  don't  say  you 
have  played  with  my  feelings,  for  I  was  a 


fool  all  along,  and  deserved  my  fate  ;  but 
you  must  have  seen  through  them  partly, 
although  I  dare  say  you  did  not  guess  the 
depth  of  my  love.  No,  you  need  not  be 
afraid,"  he  continued,  quitting  his  grasp 
of  her  hand,  as  Olivia,  whom  by  this  time 
he  had  caused  to  rise  and  be  seated 
again,  looked  up  at  him  with  a  flushed 
and  frightened  face,  as  he  stood  over 
her;  "there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  tell- 
ing you  this  now,  once  and  for  all,  and 
getting  rid  of  the  burden  on  my  soul,  for 
all  that  is  past  and  gone.  Dearly  as  I 
used  to  love  you,  and  love  you  still,  I 
would  not  marry  you  now,  if  you  were  free 
to-morrow  and  would  have  me.  It  is 
brutal  of  me,  is  it  not,  to  say  so  ?  and  I 
dare  say  you  don't  understand  me,  but  the 
Olivia  of  my  fancy  has  passed  away,  and 
can  never  live  for  me  again.  But  look 
here,  Mrs.  Kirke,"  he  went  on  eagerly, 
and  as  he  spoke  it  seemed  to  him  that 
their  relations  had  suddenly  altered  —  she 
was  no  longer  the  goddess  to  be  set  on  a 
pedestal  and  worshipped  from  below ;  his 
Olivia  would  never  have  asked  him  to  do 
a  dishonourable  action  for  any  reason  — 
this  was  merely  a  weak  woman  follow- 
ing her  husband's  crooked  ways, —  "look 
here,"  he  said  ;  "  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  in  which  I  can  really 
save  your  husband.  If  the  letter  had  not 
been  found,  people  might  have  said  that  I 
had  lied  about  it  —  and -thought  so  too, 
and  they  might  have  been  welcome  to 
think  so,  if  it  could  have  saved  you  from 
pain  and  trouble.  But  what  is  the  good," 
he  added  mournfully,  "  of  talking  about 
what  might  have  been  ?  The  letter  has 
been  found.  And  if  the  court  ask  me  if  I 
have  found  it,  am  I  to  perjure  myself? 
And  if  I  admit  having  found  it,  and  re- 
fuse to  produce  it,  don't  you  see  that  this 
makes  things  look  even  worse  ?  No,  Mrs. 
Kirke,  you  will  say  I  am  offering  an  empty 
pledge  when  I  declare  that  I  would  gladly 
give  my  life  to  save  yours  ;  but  the  thing 
you  want  me  to  do  is  impossible." 

"  Then  I  suppose,"  said  Olivia,  after  a 
pause,  rising  slowly,  and  lowering  her  veil, 
as  if  to  depart,  and  again  turning  away 
her  face,  "  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Offers  of  service  are  easily  made, 
but  they  will  not  save  my  husband  from 
ruin.  Well,  you  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  you  will  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment." 

"  You  may  reproach  me  as  you  like," 
said  Yorke  sadly  ;  "  but  though  I  dare  say 
you  think  very  hardly  of  me,  you  must  at 
least  know  that  I  am  incapable  of  the 
meanness  of  profiting  by  your  husband's 
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misfortunes.  Yes,  Olivia,"  he  continued, 
as  she  looked  inquiringly  into  his  face, 
"  you  misjudged  me  once  before,  and  you 
were  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  So  I  hope 
it  may  be  again,  and  yet  —  but  no  :  I  was 
going  to  say  that  if  it  would  be  any  conso- 
lation to  you  to  think  ill  of  me  I  should  be 
willing  to  have  it  so,  but  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to-  say  that.  But  why  trouble  you 
witli  my  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  I  see 
you  in  this  terrible  difficulty  and  distress, 
and  am  unable  to  help  you.  That  is  suffi- 
cient bitterness." 

Olivia  stepped  towards  him  and  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  arm.  "  Forgive  me  again," 
she  said  in  a  low  beseeching  tone  which 
thrilled  through  his  heart ;  "  you  have 
always  been  a  true  friend,  and  I  am  an 
ungrateful  undeserving  woman ;  but  if 
you  knew  how  wretched  and  broken-down 
my  husband  is,  I  am  sure  you  would  ex- 
cuse my  injustice.  And  I  dare  say  you  are 
right  —  I  am  so  bewildered,  I  know  not 
what  is  right  or  what  is  wrong  —  but  it 
seems  very  hard."  And  she  turned  to  go 
away,  while  the  large  tears  started  in  her 
dark  eyes,  and  rolled  down  her  pale 
cheeks.  But  Yorke  saw  that  she  stag- 
gered in  her  walk,  and  was  far  too  weak 
to  make  the  journey  back  on  foot,  and 
insisted  on  her  resting  while  his  buggy 
was  got  ready  for  her,  and  he  hurried 
out  to  the  stable  to  hasten  the  operation, 
hardly  daring  to  trust  himself  any  longer 
in  her  presence. 

This  was  the  second  time,  he  thought, 
as  he  helped  in  nervous  haste  to  put  the 
harness  on  the  horse,  that  she  has  been 
under  my  roof.  The  first  time  how  it  set 
my  heart  dancing  for  joy,  and  how  I 
dreamt  of  a  second  visit  as  being  almost 
too  great  happiness  !  and  now  it  has  come, 
and  in  what  a  way  !  She  is  sitting  there, 
and  I  am  actually  keeping  out  of  her  way. 
For  at  sight  of  her  tears  his  resolution 
had  almost  failed  him,  and  he  had  been 
asking  himself  whether  it  would  indeed  be 
so  great  a  breach  of  honour  to  take  out 
the  fatal  letter  and  tear  it  up  in  her  pres- 
ence. 

He  drove  the  carriage  up  to  the  veranda 
steps,  and  alighting,  handed  Olivia  in  and 
drove  off,  the  groom  hanging  on  behind 
after  the  fashion  of  his  class.  It  was  now 
dusk,  the  time  affected  by  Anglo-Indians 
for  taking  the  air,  and  a  passer-by  might 
have  set  them  down  for  a  domestic  couple 
on  their  accustomed  evening  drive  ;  but 
the  road  to  Kirke's  house  lay  at  the  back 
of  the  station,  and  they  met  no  one.  No 
words  were  exchanged  between  them ; 


and  short  though  was  the  distance,  Yorke 
had  time  to  ponder  on  the  strangeness  of 
the  situation,  and  to  reflect  how  once  it 
had  been  the  dream  of  his  life  that  Olivia 
should  be  driving  through  Mustaphabad, 
a  wife,  and  sitting  by  his  side.  Now  that 
dream  was  realized,  and  in  what  a  way ! 
She  was  sitting  in  his  carriage  by  his  side, 
but  another  man's  wife  and  the  mother  of 
another  man's  child ! 

Soon  the  entrance  gate  of  Kirke's  house 
was  reached,  and  Yorke,  pulling  up  the 
horse,  broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "  I  will 
leave  you  here  ;  my  man  will  lead  the 
horse  up  to  the  door," — and  got  down. 
He  stood,  hat  in  hand,  beside  the  carriage 
while  the  groom  stepped  to  the  horse's 
head,  and  looked  up  at  Olivia.  She  held 
out  her  hand,  and  smiling  sadly,  but  with 
something  of  the  old  look  of  former  years, 
wished  him  good-bye.  Yorke  took  the 
proffered  hand  in  his  for  an  instant,  and 
then  turning  away  walked  back,  unwilling 
to  weaken  the  recollection  of  her  kindly 
parting  by  another  word. 

A  few  days  later,  just  as  all  the  officers 
who  were  nominated  to  form  the  court 
had  arrived  at  the  station — for  there  was 
not  a  sufficiency  of  officers  of  the  needful 
rank  in  garrison  at  Mustaphabad,  and  sev- 
eral were  summoned  from  a  distance  — 
and  while  all  the  residents  were  in  a  state 
of  expectancy,  and  the  officers  of  the  reg- 
iment, feeling  keenly  the  disgrace  which 
had  fallen  on  it,  hardly  showed  their  faces 
in  public,  an  order  was  received  from 
army  headquarters  to  suspend  the  opening 
of  proceedings ;  and  the  curiosity  which 
this  order  evoked  remained  unsatisfied  for 
two  or  three  days,  till  an  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Gazette  to  the  effect  that 
Brevet-Colonel  Rupert  Kirke,  C.B.,  had 
been  permitted  to  retire  from  the  service. 
Kirke  himself,  it  appeared,  had  applied  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  the  application 
had  been  forwarded  to  government  from 
headquarters,  with  a  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  it  should  be  acceded  to  on  the 
score  of  his  distinguished  service  ;  and 
also  that,  as  he  had  not  served  long 
enough  for  a  pension,  he  should  be  grant- 
ed the  half-pay  of  his  regimental  rank  of 
captain — half-pay  as  an  institution  being 
unknown  to  the  Indian  army,  and  each 
recipient  requiring  a  special  decision  in 
his  favour. 

Public  opinion  endorsed  the  decision; 
for  notwithstanding  the  natural  djsap- 
pointment  felt  at  being  balked  of  the  ex- 
pected excitement  of  a  long  court-martial 
on  a  distinguished  officer,  the  general  sen- 
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timent  was  one  of  satisfaction  that  so  gal- 
lant a  soldier  should  escape  the  ignominy 
of  a  public  prosecution  and  sentence. 

But  food  for  local  gossip  in  abundance 
was  immediately  afterwards  afforded  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Kirkes, 
who  left  Mustaphabad  on  the  night  follow- 
ing the  publication  of  the  Gazette,  taking 
their  child  with  them,  but  unattended  by 
even  a  female  servant.  No  doubt  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  trace  them,  had  it  been 
any  one's  business  to  do  so,  but  public 
action  in  the  matter  did  not  go  further 
than  to  amplify  the  story  with  an  abun- 
dance of  circumstantial  details,  although 
the  popular  version,  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  driven  out  to  a  place  about  twenty 
miles  off  on  the  main  road  to  Calcutta, 
and  hence  started  by  "  dawk "  across 
country  in  palanquins,  was  not  far  from 
the  truth. 

The  reason  for  the  flight  soon  became 
apparent  in  the  complaints,  thereon  loudly 
upraised,  of  baffled  creditors,  whose 
claims  had  in  fact  begun  to  pour  in  when 
first  the  court-martial  was  ordered  to  as- 
semble. But  small  part  of  the  expensive 
household  property,  it  now  appeared,  had 
been  paid  for;  there  were  promissory- 
notes  of  large  amount  overdue  to  various 
European  and  Arab  horse-dealers  for 
horses ;  the  servants'  wages  were  six 
months  in  arrear.  The  heaviest  claim 
was  that  preferred  by  a  native  banker,  but 
it  was  generally  understood  that  his  debt 
was  more  than  covered  by  the  jewels 
which  he  held  in  pawn  —  the  first  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  officer's  disgrace  and 
ruin. 

The  pay  of  a  captain  commanding  a  na- 
tive cavalry  regiment  is  sufficient  for  his 
position  with  care  and  moderation  ;  but  as 
Kirke,  far  from  having  any  capital  in  hand 
to  start  with,  was  already  loaded  with  a 
burden  of  old  debts,  he  had  at  no  time  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  expensive  style 
of  living  adopted  on  his  marriage,  still  less 
of  paying  for  his  extravagant  outfit. 
Whether  he  had  entered  on  this  desperate 
course  in  the  expectation  of  getting  a  for- 
tune with  his  wife,  or  under  some  vague 
idea  that  the  jewels  would  turn  out  to  be 
of  great  value,  could  not  be  told ;  but  it 
was  plain  that,  apart  from  other  difficul- 
ties, a  crash  must  have  come  sooner  or 
later. 

The  fugitive  officer  having  left  the 
army,  the  military  small-debts  court  could 
not  take  cognisance  of  the  claims  ;  but  the 
station  magistrate  put  the  police  in  charge 
of  the  deserted  premises ;  and  never  be- 
fore had  the  good  people  of  Mustaphabad 
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obtained  such  bargains  as  at  the  auction- 
sale  of  Kirke's  effects,  which  took  place 
soon  afterwards. 

Yorke  guessed  correctly  the  course  of 
the  fugitives.  He  felt  sure  Kirke  would 
make  his  way  across  India  to  Bombay, 
by  which  route  he  would  be  secure  from 
pursuit,  and  he  would  probably  pass 
through  a  station  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  northern  province  where  Sparrow 
was  now  residing  as  a  deputy-commis- 
sioner. They  would  surely  be  in  straits 
for  money,  the  poor  wife,  meanwhile, 
probably  only  dimly  conscious  of  the 
cause  of  their  flight,  and  the  extent  of 
their  ruin.  To  Sparrow,  accordingly,  he 
remitted  all  his  available  cash,  the  savings 
of  two  years'  campaigning.  It  was  to  be 
given  to  Kirke,  if  he  should  pass  that  way, 
as  a  loan  from  an  old  friend  still  under 
great  obligations,  to  be  repaid  at  his  con- 
venience ;  but  Sparrow  was  on  no  account 
to  give  any  clue  whence  it  came.  His 
expectation  was  justified  by  the  event. 
Sparrow,  acknowledging  the  remittance, 
wrote  that  the  Kirkes  had  arrived  that 
very  day,  "and  were  staying  with  him. 
"  He  wants  his  coming  here  kept  quiet,  of 
course,  and  is  in  a  tremendous  hurry  to 
be  off  again,  and  his  haste  is  fully  ac- 
counted for,  if  what  one  hears  be  true  of 
the  rage  of  his  creditors  at  his  escape. 
His  wife  looks  dreadfully  knocked  up, 
poor  thing  — ■  and  no  wonder,  having  to 
nurse  her  baby  on  such  a  journey ;  but 
we  hope  to  get  a  decent  ayah  for  it  before 
they  start  again.  I  have  given  him  the 
money  you  sent  and  a  trifle  of  my  own ; 
and  indeed  he  is  likely  to  want  it  all,  for  a 
dawk-journey  to  Bombay  from  here  will 
be  awfully  expensive,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  fatigue.  It  makes  one  quite  sad  to 
think  that  she,  poor  thing,  should  have  to 
go  through  it,  she  looks  so  frail  and  ill. 
I  suppose  many  people  would  not  have 
received  them  under  the  circumstances, 
and  it  is  somewhat  awkward  for  me  in  my 
official  position,  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  as 
you  know,  Mrs.  Sparrow  and  Mrs.  Kirke 
were  always  such  great  friends,  and  we 
could  not  think  of  giving  them  the  cold 
shoulder  in  their  trouble." 

Trouble,  indeed,  thought  Yorke,  as  he 
read  the  letter;  has  ^it  then  come  to  this, 
that  Olivia  is  a  suppliant  for  shelter  to 
her  own  waiting-maid? 

Kirke  had  managed  his  escape  well. 
Had  he  remained  at  Mustaphabad,  or  ven- 
tured to  travel  home  by  Calcutta,  he  would 
certainly  have  been  arrested ;  but  between 
the  north  and  west  of  India  there  stretches 
a  wide  expanse  of  country,  which  in  those 
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days  divided  them  more  completely  than 
would  an  intervening  ocean ;  and  Kirke, 
once  on  this  line,  got  to  Bombay  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  country  before  any  of 
his  angry  creditors  had  time  to  set  about 
intercepting  him. 

On  the  day  after  Kirke's  flight  Yorke 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  his  appointment 
as  second  in  command  and  officiating  com- 
mandant of  the  regiment.  This,  however, 
was  not  at  first  accepted :  he  was  offered 
the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  reso- 
lution, and  the  great  people  at  headquar- 
ters even  went  so  far  as  to  let  him  know 
that  they  thought  such  a  step  foolish  and 
quixotic.  No  slur  of  any  kind  attached 
to  him  in  the  affair,  it  was  said,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  make  him  permanent 
in  the  command  of  a  regiment  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  from  its  first  for- 
mation, and  with  which  —  so  the  great 
man  was  pleased  to  say  —  he  had  per- 
formed distinguished  service.  But  Yorke 
stood  by  his  resolve.  "  I  owe  everything 
professionally  to  Kirke,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  on  the  headquarter  staff.  "  He 
took  me  up  when  I  was  an  obscure  subal- 
tern, selected  me  out  of  others,  and  gave 
me  my  first  start  in  life.  It  is  to  his  gen- 
erous praise  that  I  owe  my  promotion  and 
my  honours  ;  I  should  despise  myself  for- 
ever if  I  allowed  myself  to  step  into  the 
poor  fellow's  shoes."  "The  regiment 
must  have  a  commandant  of  some  sort," 
retorted  his  friend;  "it  is  not  your  fault 
that  there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy.  Surely 
it  may  as  well  be  you,  who  know  the  regi- 
ment thoroughly,  as  another."  "The 
other,"  replied  Yorke,  "will  not  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  commandant." 
Then  came  news  that  the  government 
was  about  to  reduce  several  regiments ; 
whether  Kirke's  Horse  would  be  among 
those  to  be  maintained,  would  depend 
probably  on  who  might  be  in  command. 
He  had  to  consider  the  interest  of  his 
brother  officers,  therefore,  and  not  only 
his  own  feelings.  This  argument  came 
home ;  but  he  was  firm  in  abiding  by  his 
resolve,  and  after  a  few  miserable  days 
spent  in  command  against  his  will,  he  ob- 
tained Sir  Montague  Tartar's  sanction  to 
be  struck  off  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
pending  .confirmation  of  his  resignation, 
and  quitted  Mustaphabad.  Major  Egan 
therefore  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Kirke's  Horse  pending  arrival  of  the  new 
commandant  —  an  officer  promoted  from 
another  regiment,  whose  term  of  office, 
however,  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  famous 
regiment  was  disbanded  a  few  weeks  later, 


in  the  general  reduction  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  India. 

Although  his  well-wishers  in  high  places 
were  somewhat  annoyed  at  what  they 
termed  his  obstinacy  in  the  matter,  Yorke 
was  too  good  an  officer  to  remain  long 
unemployed  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was 
appointed  to  the  divisional  staff  of  the 
army  and  posted  to  a  station  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  change  of  employment  was  a 
welcome  one  at  first,  and  in  the  occupation 
of  learning  the  duties  of  this  new  branch 
of  his  profession  he  sought  eagerly  for  dis- 
traction from  the  depression  of  spirit  left 
by  Kirke's  ruin,  and  all  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances attending  it —  his  own  unwit- 
ting share  in  the  catastrophe,  and  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  woman  whose  memory 
was  still  so  dear. 

Time  passed  on,  and  no  news  came  of 
the  fugitives,  all  trace  of  whom  had  disap- 
peared ;  and  the  event  which  had  created 
such  absorbing  interest  at  the  time  soon 
began  to  grow  dim  in  general  recollection  ; 
but  with  Yorke  himself  there  still  remained 
an  enduring  scar.  Until  he  left  it,  he  was 
not  aware  how  deeply  the  interest  of  his 
life  had  been  wrapped  up  in  the  regiment 
with  which  the  most  important  part  of  it 
had  been  passed,  and  what  a  blank  the 
severance  from  it  had  made ;  still  more 
how  deeply  he  missed  the  presence  of  the 
one  woman  who,  though  she  never  could 
be  his,  was  yet  more  to  him  than  all  the 
world  besides.  Active  and  assiduous  in 
the  new  business  of  his  profession,  he  yet 
found  himself  now  more  lonely  and  friend- 
less than  at  any  time  since  he  first  landed 
in  the  country;  and,  perversely  Shunning 
the  society  at  his  command,  he  yet  yearned 
in  his  solitary  home  for  the  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  he  would  not  summon  up 
the  effort  to  seek  among  new  faces.  There 
came  up  now  for  the  first  time  the  home- 
sickness which  is  wont  to  beset  the  soli- 
tary exile,  and  at  times  the  inclination  was 
strong  to  throw  up  his  appointment  and 
return  for  a  while  to  England.  The  joys 
of  married  life  could  not  be  his,  but  there 
at  least  a  home  awaited  him,  and  the  re- 
newal of  family  affection.  Why  should 
not  that  suffice  for  him  as  for  so  many 
others  ?  In  this  frame  of  mind,  growing 
daily  more  disposed  to  be  solitary  and  cyn- 
ical ;  hardly  perceiving  himself  how  differ- 
ent the  man  was  becoming  from  the  shy 
but  ardent  lad  of  ten  years  before,  who 
landed  in  the  country  full  of  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm, yet  grimly  conscious  of  the  folly 
of  allowing  himself  to  cherish  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  a  career  more  success- 
ful than  his  wildest  day-dreams  used  to 
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picture  ;  Yorke  was  summoned  to  join  the 
Umbeyla  expedition,  and  by  no  man  in  the 
army  was  the  distraction  of  active  service 
more  eagerly  welcomed.  To  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  distaste  for  his  own  life,  there  is 
no  medicine  so  effectual  as  helping  to  take 
the  lives  of  other  people.  In  that  short  but 
very  sharp  campaign  Yorke  received  his 
first  wound,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
done  enough  good  service  both  to  gain  and 
to  earn  another  step  of  brevet  rank.  A 
still  greater  distinction  —  shortly  after- 
wards, while  on  sick-leave  on  the  hills,  he 
was  offered  the  vacant  command  of  a 
smart  regiment  of  native  cavalry  ;  and  ex- 
changing his  staff-duties  with  delight  for 
his  old  congenial  employment,  he  hurried 
down  to  assume  his  new  command.  But 
although  his  wound  was  healed  at  the  time, 
he  had  returned  to  duty  too  soon.  A 
sharp  attack  of  illness  followed  ;  the  wound 
and  although  he  would 


father's  first  cousin,  ay,  and  a  verra  rich 
man  mirover,  for  he  had  more  az  forty 
pounds  or  thirty-five  pounds  in  the  bank 
at  Styornowa,  he  will  be  going  away  to 
Portree  to  marry  a  young  lass  there,  and 
Dincan  Peterson  and  me  would  be  for 
going  with  him  too,  and  I  waz  to  be  the 
best  man.  And  you  will  not  mind  John 
the  Piper's  lies,  Miss  Sheila,  for  it  waz 
only  one  gallon  of  good  whiskey  we  took 
aboard  the  "  Clansman  "  steamer  when  we 
waz  going  away  to  Skye  —  as  sure  as  death 
it  waz  only  the  one  gallon  that  Dincan  and 
me  we  waz  for  taking  to  the  young  lass's 
father  —  but  it  waz  verra  wat  on  board  the 
boat,  and  verra  cold  whatever,  and  'what 
harm  is  there  in  a  glass  of  the  goot  whis- 
key? Sez  Dincan  Peterson  to  me,  he  sez, 
Alister,  there  is  plenty  of  goot  whiskey  in 
Skye,  and  what  for  should  we  keep  the 
whiskey?  and  both  me  and  Dugald  Mac- 
Killop  the  two  of  us  both  together  said  he 
,  and  not  a  foolish  man, 
.  And  it  waz  only  the 
char  we  had  on  board 


m  expfccinedm  Me  dctcfc 
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dressed  to  a  lady  living  m  rxycrc  lu...  

dens,  London,  by  Alister-nan-Each,  of  Borva- 
bost,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  Hebrides  :  — 

Bokvabost,  the  2otk  of  June,  1875. 

Honoured  Madam  and  Dear  Mis- 
tress to  command,  —  You  waz  writen 
to  Alister  Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  that  I 
would  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the 
Black  Horse  I  sah  at  Loch  Suainabhal ; 
and  I  am  not  good  at  the  writen  whatever; 
#but  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  and  I  will  tell 
you  from  the  verra  beginnin  of  it  the  whole 
story.  It  waz  John  the  Piper  he  will  go 
about  tellin  a  foolish  tale  about  me  ;  and 
it  waz  many  a  time  I  will  think  of  going 
and  breaking  his  pipes  over  his  head,  that 
he  will  tell  such  foolish  lies.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  island  will  drink  more  as  John 
the  Piper  himself,  not  one ;  and  so  you 
will  not  believe  his  foolish  lies  if  you  will 
be  hearin  of  them,  Miss  Sheila. 

Now  the  verra  beginnin  of  it  waz  this, 
that  Dugald  MacKillop,  that  lives  by  Loch 
Suainabhal,  and  his  father  was  my  wife's 


)w,  Honoured  Madam, 
big  ship  took  us  quick 
5  a  great  distance  away  ; 
)  to  bed  that  night,  for 
iree  waiting  for  us,  and 
lirover  and  a  dance  or 
ixt  morning  we  went 
where  the  young  lass 
z  among  the  hills  ;  and 
1  the  world  such  rain  as 
Ay,  in  the  Lews  we 
ther,  and  the  goot  weath- 
ws  there  is  no  such  wat- 
ter  falling  anywhere  az  there  is  in  Skye  ; 
but  we  had  a  glass  and  a  dance,  for  the 
two  pipers  waz  with  us  ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  there  waz  a  grand  supper  at 
the  young  lass's  father's  house.  And  it 
waz  not  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  we  took  in 
the  cart ;  and  Gott  knows  I  will  mek 
John  the  Piper  answer  for  that  some  day; 
but  only  six  gallons  ;  and  there  waz  a  goot 
many  people  there  for  a  dance  and  a  song. 
And  there  waz  no  one  wished  to  go  to  bed 
that  night  either,  for  there  waz  many  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  and  a  good  dram  and  a 
dance  for  every  one  ;  and  the  way  the  two 
pipers  played  the  pipes  that  night  would 
hef  made  a  dead  man  jump  in  his  grafe  if 
he  had  been  dead  for  two  hundred  years, 
ay,  or  one  hundred  years  mirover.  And 
you  will  mind,  Miss  Sheila,  that  the  story 
about  the  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  is  only 
the  lies  of  that  foolish  man,  John  the  Piper, 
who  is  trunk  oftencr  az  any  man  on  the 
island  of  Lews. 
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days  divided  them  more  completely  than 
would  an  intervening  ocean ;  and  Kirke, 
once  on  this  line,  got  to  Bombay  and  dis- 
appeared from  the  country  before  any  of 
his  angry  creditors  had  time  to  set  about 
intercepting  him. 

On  the  day  after  Kirke's  flight  Yorke 
sent  in  his  resignation  of  his  appointment 
as  second  in  command  and  officiating  com- 
mandant of  the  regiment.  This,  however, 
was  not  at  first  accepted  :  he  was  offered 
the  opportunity  of  reconsidering  his  reso- 
lution, and  the  great  people  at  headquar- 
ters even  went  so  far  as  to  let  him  know 
that  they  thought  such  a  step  foolish  and 
quixotic.  No  slur  of  any  kind  attached 
to  him  in  the  affair,  it  was  said,  and  it  was 
intimated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief to  make  him  permanent 
in  the  command  of  a  regiment  with  which 
he  had  been  associated  fr~™  ;*«  ^*-^f 
mation,  and  with  which  - 
man  was  pleased  to  say^j 
formed  distinguished  servi  £ 
stood  by  his  resolve.  "I  S. 
professionally  to  Kirke,"  S 
friend  on  the  headquarte 
took  me  up  when  I  was  are 
tern,  selected  me  out  of  cii 
me  my  first  start  in  life.  « 
erous  praise  that  I  owe  m}w 
my  honours  ;  I  should  desg 
ever  if  I  allowed  myself  tj| 
poor  fellow's  shoes."  £,1 
must  have  a  commandant  g 
retorted  his  friend ;  "  it  is'C 
that  there  happens  to  be  a  v] 
it  may  as  well  be  you,  who  know  the  regi- 
ment thoroughly,  as  another."  "The 
other,"  replied  Yorke,  "  will  not  be  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  late  commandant." 
Then  came  news  that  the  government 
was  about  to  reduce  several  regiments ; 
whether  Kirke's  Horse  would  be  among 
those  to  be  maintained,  would  depend 
probably  on  who  might  be  in  command. 
He  had  to  consider  the  interest  of  his 
brother  officers,  therefore,  and  not  only 
his  own  feelings.  This  argument  came 
home ;  but  he  was  firm  in  abiding  by  his 
resolve,  and  after  a  few  miserable  days 
spent  in  command  against  his  will,  he  ob- 
tained Sir  Montague  Tartar's  sanction  to 
be  struck  off  the  strength  of  the  garrison 
pending  confirmation  of  his  resignation, 
and  quitted  Mustaphabad.  Major  Egan 
therefore  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
Kirke's  Horse  pending  arrival  of  the  new 
commandant  —  an  officer  promoted  from 
another  regiment,  whose  term  of  office, 
however,  was  a  brief  one,  for  the  famous 
regiment  was  disbanded  a  few  weeks  later, 


in  the  general  reduction  which  followed 
the  restoration  of  peace  in  India. 

Although  his  well-wishers  in  high  places 
were  somewhat  annoyed  at  what  they 
termed  his  obstinacy  in  the  matter,  Yorke 
was  too  good  an  officer  to  remain  long 
unemployed  ;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was 
appointed  to  the  divisional  staff  of  the 
army  and  posted  to  a  station  on  the  fron- 
tier. The  change  of  employment  was  a 
welcome  one  at  first,  and  in  the  occupation 
of  learning  the  duties  of  this  new  branch 
of  his  profession  he  sought  eagerly  for  dis- 
traction from  the  depression  of  spirit  left 
by  Kirke's  ruin,  and  all  the  miserable  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  —  his  own  unwit- 
ting share  in  the  catastrophe,  and  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  woman  whose  memory- 
was  still  so  dear. 

Time  passed  on,  and  no  news  came  of 

fl-io  fnnnHV^c    nil  trnnp  r>f  whnm  hsd  rli<;in- 


THIS  SCRIP  will  be  received  by  me  as  Ten  Cents 
Cash,  in  part  payment  for  a  cash  purchase  amounting 
to  One  Dollar,  or  over.  But  one  Scrip  received  on  a 
single  purchase. 

HORACE  P.  HAYES,  Druggist  and  Plariacist 

Niagara  Square  Drug  Store. 


A  Coinplste  Stock  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  Perfumes 
and  Toilet  Articles  always  on,  hand. 

Understand  —This  Scrip  is  issued  in  good  faith,  and  the  above 

commission  will  be  given  to  cash  purchasers  buying  goods  at  regular 
prices ;  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  in  bringing  this  along  when  you  are 
in  want  of  anything  in  my  line. 


less  than  at  any  time  since  he  first  landed 
in  the  country;  and,  perversely  shunning 
the  society  at  his  command,  he  yet  yearned 
in  his  solitary  home  for  the  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  he  would  not  summon  up 
the  effort  to  seek  among  new  faces.  There 
came  up  now  for  the  first  time  the  home- 
sickness which  is  wont  to  beset  the  soli- 
tary exile,  and  at  times  the  inclination  was 
strong  to  throw  up  his  appointment  and 
return  for  a  while  to  England.  The  joys 
of  married  life  could  not  be  his,  but  there 
at  least  a  home  awaited  him,  and  the  re- 
newal of  family  affection.  Why  should 
not  that  suffice  for  him  as  for  so  many 
others  ?  In  this  frame  of  mind,  growing 
daily  more  disposed  to  be  solitary  and  cyn- 
ical ;  hardly  perceiving  himself  how  differ- 
ent the  man  was  becoming  from  the  shy 
but  ardent  lad  of  ten  years  before,  who 
landed  in  the  country  full  of  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm, yet  grimly  conscious  of  the  folly 
of  allowing  himself  to  cherish  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  a  career  more  success- 
ful than  his  wildest  day-dreams  used  to 
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picture  ;  Yorke  was  summoned  to  join  the 
Umbeyla  expedition,  and  by  no  man  in  the 
army  was  the  distraction  of  active  service 
more  eagerly  welcomed.  To  a  man  suffer- 
ing from  distaste  for  his  own  life,  there  is 
no  medicine  so  effectual  as  helping  to  take 
the  lives  of  other  people.  In  that  short  but 
very  sharp  campaign  Yorke  received  his 
first  wound,  not,  however,  before  he  had 
done  enough  good  service  both  to  gain  and 
to  earn  another  step  of  brevet  rank.  A 
still  greater  distinction  —  shortly  after- 
wards, while  on  sick-leave  on  the  hills,  he 
was  offered  the  vacant  command  of  a 
smart  regiment  of  native  cavalry  ;  and  ex- 
changing his  staff-duties  with  rJelight  for 
his  old  congenial  employment,  he  hurried 
down  to  assume  his  new  command.  But 
although  his  wound  was  healed  at  the  time, 
he  had  returned  to  duty  too  soon.  A 
sharp  attack  of  illness  followed  ;  the  wound 
broke  out  afresh  ;  and  although  he  would 
now  have  wished  to  remain  a  little  longer 
in  the  country,  to  identify  himself  with  his 
new  regiment,  he  was  fain  to  act  on  the 
doctor's  advice,  and  set  off  to  Calcutta  as 
soon  as  he  was  well  enough,  there  to  ap- 
pear before  the  medical  board  and  start  on 
sick-furiough  for  England.  — 
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BY  WILLIAM  BLACK. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  living  in  Hyde  Park  Gar- 
dens, London,  by  Alister-nan-Each,  of  Borva- 
bost,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  Hebrides  :  — 

Borvabost,  the  2.0th  of  June,  1875. 

Honoured  Madam  and  Dear  Mis- 
tress to  command,  —  You  waz  writen 
to  Alister  Lewis,  the  schoolmaster,  that  I 
would  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  the 
Black  Horse  I  sah  at  Loch  Suainabhal; 
and  I  am  not  good  at  the  writen  whatever ; 
#but  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  and  I  will  tell 
you  from  the  verra  beginnin  of  it  the  whole 
story.  It  waz  John  the  Piper  he  will  go 
about  teilin  a  foolish  tale  about  me  ;  and 
it  waz  many  a  time  I  will  think  of  going 
and  breaking  his  pipes  over  his  head,  that 
he  will  tell  such  foolish  lies.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  island  will  drink  more  as  John 
the  Piper  himself,  not  one ;  and  so  you 
will  not  believe  his  foolish  lies  if  you  will 
be  hearin  of  them,  Miss  Sheila. 

Now  the  verra  beginnin  of  it  waz  this, 
that  Dugald  MacKillop,  that  lives  by  Loch 
Suainabhal,  and  his  father  was  my  wife's 


father's  first  cousin,  ay,  and  a  verra  rich 
man  mirover,  for  he  had  more  az  forty 
pounds  or  thirty-five  pounds  in  the  bank 
at  Styornowa,  he  will  be  going  away  to 
Portree  to  marry  a  young  lass  there,  and 
Dincan  Peterson  and  me  would  be  for 
going  with  him  too,  and  I  waz  to  be  the 
best  man.  And  you  will  not  mind  John 
the  Piper's  lies,  Miss  Sheila,  for  it  waz 
only  one  gallon  of  good  whiskey  we  took 
aboard  the  "  Clansman  "  steamer  when  we 
waz  going  away  to  Skye  —  as  sure  as  death 
it  waz  only  the  one  gallon  that  Dincan  and 
me  we  waz  for  taking  to  the  young  lass's 
father  —  but  it  waz  verra  wat  on  board  the 
boat,  and  verra  cold  whatever,  and  'what 
harm  is  there  in  a  glass  of  the  goot  whis- 
key? Sez  Dincan  Peterson  to  me,  he  sez, 
Alister,  there  is  plenty  of  goot  whiskey  in 
Skye,  and  what  for  should  we  keep  the 
whiskey?  and  both  me  and  Dugald  Mac- 
Killop the  two  of  us  both  together  said  he 
waz  a  sensible  man,  and  not  a  foolish  man, 
like  John  the  Piper.  And  it  waz  only  the 
one  gallon  in  the  char  we  had  on  board 
the  steamer. 

I  will  tell  you  now,  Honoured  Madam, 
that  the  wonderful  big  ship  took  us  quick 
to  Portree,  which  is  a  great  distance  away  ; 
but  we  did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  for 
there  waz  two  or  three  waiting  for  us,  and 
we  had  a  glass  mirover  and  a  dance  or 
two.  And  the  next  morning  we  went 
away  to  the  farm  where  the  young  lass 
waz  ;  and  that  waz  among  the  hills ;  and 
there  waz  never  in  the  world  such  rain  as 
there  is  in  Skye.  Ay,  in  the  Lews  we 
have  the  bad  weather,  and  the  goot  weath- 
er ;  but  Gott  knows  there  is  no  such  wat- 
ter  falling  anywhere  az  there  is  in  Skye  ; 
but  we  had  a  glass  and  a  dance,  for  the 
two  pipers  waz  with  us  ;  and  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  there  waz  a  grand  supper  at 
the  young  lass's  father's  house.  And  it 
waz  not  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  we  took  in 
the  cart ;  and  Gott  knows  I  will  mek 
John  the  Piper  answer  for  that  some  day ; 
but  only  six  gallons  ;  and  there  waz  a  goot 
many  people  there  for  a  dance  and  a  song. 
And  there  waz  no  one  wished  to  go  to  bed 
that  night  either,  for  there  waz  many  peo- 
ple in  the  house,  and  a  good  dram  and  a 
dance  for  every  one  ;  and  the  way  the  two 
pipers  played  the  pipes  that  night  would 
hef  made  a  dead  man  jump  in  his  grafe  if 
he  had  been  dead  for  two  hundred  years, 
ay,  or  one  hundred  years  mirover.  And 
you  will  mind,  Miss  Sheila,  that  the  story 
about  the  ten  gallons  of  whiskey  is  only 
the  lies  of  that  foolish  man,  John  the  Piper, 
who  is  trunk  oftener  az  any  man  on  the 
island  of  Lews. 
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The  next  day  waz  the  day  of  the  mar- 
rach  ;  and  who  is  there  will  not  tek  a  glass 
at  the  marrach  of  a  young  girl  ?  And 
after  the  marrach  we  went  away  to  this 
house  and  to  that  house,  and  the  two 
pipers  playing  in  front  of  us  verra  fine, 
and  many  a  dance  we  had,  ay,  and  the  old 
people  too,  when  they  had  got  a  goot 
tram.  And  in  the  evening  there  waz  an- 
other peautiful  supper  ;  and  no  less  az  six 
and  twenty  hens,  and  cocks,  and  chickens, 
and  rabbits,  all  boiled  together  in  the 
boiler  for  boiling  the  turnips  ;  and  the  big 
barn  with  more  as  twelve  or  sixteen,  or 
more  az  that  of  candles ;  and  it  waz  a 
peautiful  sight.  And  if  the  father  of  the 
young  lass  will  send  to  Portree  for  so 
many,  or  so  many  gallons  of  whiskey,  what 
is  that  to  any  one,  and  to  one  mirover  that 
waz  not  there,  but  will  only  mek  lies  about 
it  ?  I  will  not  interfere  with  any  man's 
whiskey ;  no,  and  I  would  not  go  and  tell 
foolish  lies  about  it  mirover. 

There  waz  one  or  two  of  the  old  people, 
they  will  go  to  bed  in  the  cart  that  night; 
and  there  waz  good  hay  on  the  ground, 
and  the  cart  upside  down  to  keep  away 
the  rain;  but  the  most  of  us  we  waz  for 
no  sleepin  that  night,  for  a  young  lass  does 
not  get  marriet  every  day.  And  in  the 
morning  Dugald  MacKillop  and  the  young 
lass  they  will  come  out  to  us ;  and  they 
would  hef  us  trink  their  verra  goot  health 
before  we  went  in  to  the  fresh  herrings, 
and  the  milk,  and  the  cakes  ;  and  wrhen 
that  waz  all  over,  we  had  the  pipers  to  the 
front  of  us,  and  we  set  away  for  Portree. 
And  who  would  not  trink  a  glass,  when 
you  call  at  this  house  and  at  that  house, 
to  let  a  young  lass  say  good-bye  to  her 
friends  ?  And  all  the  way  to  Portree 
there  waz  this  one  and  the  other  one  come 
out  to  shake  hands  with  the  young  lass  ; 
and  many  of  them  came  down  to  the  big 
steamer  to  see  her  away.  And  as  for  Din- 
can  Peterson  and  me,  there  was  one  or 
two  on  board  of  the  big  steamer  that  we 
knew ;  and  we  had  a  glass  or  two  with 
them  whatever,  for  it  waz  a  verra  cold 
night ;  but  the  lies  of  that  foolish  man, 
John  the  Piper,  are  more  as  I  can  un- 
derstand. I  will  not  say,  Miss  Sheila, 
for  it  is  the  whole  story  I  will  be  telling 
you,  that  Dincan  Peterson  and  me  we 
were  not  verra  tired  when  we  got  to 
Styornowa  ;  for  it  waz  five  nights  or  more 
we  waz  not  in  any  bed  at  all ;  but  there 
waz  two  or  three  of  our  friends  will  meet 
us  at  Styornowa  to  drink  a  glass  to  Dugald 
MacKillop  and  the  young  lass,  and  who 
would  be  thinkin  of  going  to  bed  then  ? 
No,  nor  waz  there  any  more  thinkin  of 


going  to  bed  when  we  got  to  the  farm 
of  Dugald  MacKillop  by  Loch  Suainabhal ; 
for  there  waz  two  or  three  come  to  see  the 
young  lass  he  had  married;  and  it  waz 
Aleck  Cameron,  that  lives  by  Uig,  he  had 
brought  over  two  gallons  of  verra  goot 
whiskey  —  or  perhaps,  Miss  Sheila,  for  I 
will  tell  you  the  whole  story  that  you  will 
see  what  lies  old  John  the  Piper  would  be 
for  telling  —  perhaps  it  waz  three  gallons. 
I  cannot  mind,  now  ;  but  it  waz  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever ;  and  to  go  about  speak- 
ing of  men  being  trunk  that  has  just  drunk 
a  glass  or  two  at  a  marrach,  is  no  more  az 
foolish  and  wicket  nonsense. 

It  waz  the  day  after  this  day  that  Aleck 
Cameron  he  sez  to  me,  "  Alister,  you  hef 
not  been  to  Uig  for  many  a  day;  will  yo  i 
go  back  to  Borva  by  the  way  of  Uig  ;  and 
we  will  go  together,  and  we  will  hef  a  glass 
at  Uig."  Ari*d  I  said  to  him,  "  It  is  a  long 
time,  Aleck  Cameron,  since  I  will  be  at 
Uig,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  we  will 
drink  a  glass  with  your  father  and  your 
mother  before  I  will  be  going  on  to  Bor- 
va." And  it  waz  about  fife  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  we  set  out ;  but  Aleck 
Cameron  he  is  the  most  quarlsome  man  in 
the  whole  of  the  Lews  ;  ay,  there  is  no 
one,  not  even  John  Fergus  himself,  will  be 
so  bad  in  the  temper  as  Aleck  Cameron ; 
and  what  did  he  know  about  the  Campbel- 
ton  whiskey?  I  hef  been  in  Isla  more  as 
three  times  or  two  times  myself  ;  and  I  hef 
been  close  by  the  Lagavulin  distillery ;  and 
I  know  that  it  is  the  clear  watter  of  the 
spring  that  will  mek  the  Lagavulin  whiskey 
just  as  fine  as  the  new  milk.  And  the  bottle 
I  had  it  waz  the  verra  best  of  the  Lagavulin  ; 
and  I  sez  to  him,  "  Aleck  Cameron,  if  you 
do  not  like  the  whiskey  I  hef,  you  can  go 
back  to  the  farm  of  Dugald  MacKillop, 
and  you  will  get  what  whiskey  you  like  ; 
and  you  are  a  verra  quarlsome  man,  Aleck 
Cameron."  And  he  is  a  coarse-speakin 
man,  Miss  Sheila,  and  I  will  not  be  writen 
to  you  the  words  that  he  said ;  but  he 
went  away  back  to  the  farm  whatever ; 
and  I  kept  on  the  way  by  myself,  without 
any  bread  or  cheese  in  my  pocket,  or  any-  » 
thing  but  the  bottle  of  the  Lagavulin  whis- 
key. And  as  for  the  lies  of  John  the 
Piper,  that  he  will  tell  of  me  all  over  the 
island,  I  will  not  even  speak  of  them  to 
you,  Miss  Sheila. 

It  waz  about  fife  o'clock,  or  maybe  it 
waz  six  o'clock,  or  half-past  fife,  and  not 
much  more  dark  as  if  it  waz  the  verra  mid- 
dle of  the  tay,  when  I  waz  going  along  by 
the  side  of  Loch  Suainabhal;  and  I  will 
put  my  hand  down  on  the  Biple  itself  and 
I  will  sweer  I  waz  as  sober  as  any  man 
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could  be.  Sober,  indeed  !  —  is  it  to  be 
trunk  to  trink  a  glass  at  a  marrach  ?  Ay, 
and  many  is  the  time  I  hef  seen  John  the 
Piper  himself  az  trunk  that  he  could  not 
find  the  way  to  his  mouth  for  his  chanter, 
and  all  the  people  laughin  at  him,  and  the 
wind  in  the  pipes,  but  the  chanter  going 
this  way  and  that  way  by  the  side  of  his 
face.  It  is  many  a  time  that  I  will  won- 
der Mr.  Mackenzie  will  let  sich  a  man  go 
about  his  house  ;  and  for  him  to  speak  about 
any  one  hafing  too  much  whiskey  —  but 
I  will  break  his  pipes  ofer  his  head  some 
day,  az  sure  as  Gott.  Now,  Miss  Sheila, 
this  is  the  whole  story  of  it :  that  the  wat- 
ter  in  the  loch  waz  verra  smooth,  and  there 
waz  some  clouds  ofer  the  sky ;  but  every- 
thing to  be  seen  as  clear  as  the  tay.  And 
I  waz  going  along  py  myself,  and  I  waz 
thinking  no  harm  of  any  one,  not  efen  of 
Aleck  Cameron,  that  waz  away  back  at  the 
farm  now,  when  I  sah  something  on  the 
shore  of  the  loch,  maybe  four  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  me,  and  it  waz  lying  there 
verra  still.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "Alis- 
ter,  you  must  not  be  frightened  by  any- 
thing ;  but  it  is  a  stranche  place  for  a 
horse  to  be  lying  upon  the  stones."  And 
he  did  not  move  one  way  or  the  other  way ; 
and  I  stopped  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Alis- 
ter,  it  is  a  stranche  thing  for  a  horse  to  be 
lying  on  the  stones  ;  and  there  is  many  a 
man  in  the  Lews  would  be  frightened,  and 
would  rather  go  back  to  Dugald  MacKil- 
lop's  farm ;  but,  as  for  you,  Alister,  you 
will  just  tek  a  drop  of  whiskey,  and  you 
will  go  forward  like  a  prave  lad  and  see 
whether  it  is  ahorse,  for  it  might  be  a  rock 
mirover,  ay,  or  a  black  cow."  So  I  will  go 
on  a  bit;  and  the  black  thing  it  did  not 
move  either  this  way  or  that ;  and  if  I  will 
tell  you  the  truth,  Miss  Sheila,  I  was 
afraid  of  it,  for  it  waz  a  verra  lonely  place, 
and  there  waz  no  one  within  sight  of  me, 
nor  any  house  that  you  could  see.  And 
this  waz  what  I  said  to  myself,  that  I  could 
not  stand  there  the  whole  night,  and  that  I 
will  either  be  going  on  by  the  beast,  or  be 
going  pack  to  Dugald  MacKillop's  farm, 
and  there  they  would  not  belief  a  word  of 
it ;  and  Aleck  Cameron,  he  will  say  I  would 
be  for  going  pack  after  him  and  his  Camp- 
belton  whiskey.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Alister,  you  are  beginning  to  tremple, 
you  must  tek  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  steady 
yourself,  and  you  will  go  forward  and  see 
what  the  beast  is." 

It  waz  at  this  moment,  Miss  Sheila,  as 
sure  as  we  hef  to  die,  that  I  sah  it  mofe  its 
head,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Alister,  are 
you  afrait  of  a  horse,  and  is  it  a  black 
norse  that  will  mek  you  stand  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  road  and  tremple  ? "  But  I 
could  not  understand  why  a  horse  will  be 
lying  on  the  stones,  which  is  a  stranche 
thing.  And  I  said  to  myself,  "  Is  it  a  seal 
you  will  be  seeing  far  away  along  the 
shore  ?  "  But  whoever  will  hear  of  a  seal 
in  fresh  watter ;  and,  mirover,  it  waz  as 
pig  as  six  seals,  or  more  az  that.  And  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Alister,  go  forward  now, 
for  you  will  not  hef  a  man  like  Aleck 
Cameron  laughing  at  you,  and  him  as  ig- 
norant as  a  child  about  the  Lagavulin 
whiskey." 

Now,  I  will  tell  you,  Miss  Sheila,  apout 
the  terrable  thing  that  I  sah  ;  for  it  waz  no 
use  thinking  about  going  pack  to  the  farm  ; 
and  I  will  go  forward  along  the  road,  and 
there  waz  the  bottle  in  my  hand,  so  that  if 
the  beast  came  near,  I  could  break  the 
bottle  on  the  stones  and  gife  him  a  fright. 
But  when  I  had  gone  on  a  piece  of  the  road, 
I  stood  still,  and  all  the  blood  seemed  to  go 
out  of  my  body,  for  no  mortal  man  ever  sah 
such  a  terrable  thing.  It  waz  lying  on  the 
shore  —  ay,  twelve  yards  or  ten  yards  from 
the  watter  —  and  it  waz  looking  down  to 
the  watter  with  a  head  as  pig  as  the  head 
of  three  horses.  There  waz  no  horns  or 
ears  on  the  beast ;  but  there  waz  eyes  big- 
ger as  the  eyes  of  three  horses ;  and  the 
black  head  of  it  waz  covered  with  scales 
like  a  salmon.  And  I  said  to  myself, 
"  Alister,  if  you  speak,  or  mofe,  you  are  a 
dead  man ;  for  this  ahfu  crature  is  a  terra- 
ble thing,  and  with  a  bound  like  a  teeger 
he  will  come  down  the  road."  I  could 
not  mofe,  Miss  Sheila  ;  there  was  no  blood 
left  in  my  body  ;  and  I  could  not  look  this 
way  or  that  for  a  rock  or  a  bush  to  hide 
myself,  for  I  waz  afrait  that  the  terrable 
beast  would  turn  his  head.  Ay,  ay,  what 
I  went  through  then  no  one  can  effer  tell ; 
when  I  think  of  it  now  I  tremple  ;  and  yet 
there  are  one  or  two  that  will  belief  the 
foolish  lies  of  John  the  Piper,  that  is  him- 
self the  verra  trunkenest  man  in  all  the 
island  of  Lews. 

It  waz  a  stranche  thing,  Miss  Sheila, 
that  I  tried  to  whesper  a  prayer,  and  there 
waz  no  prayer  would  come  into  my  head  or 
to  my  tongue,  and  instead  of  the  prayer 
mirover,  there  waz  something  in  my  throat 
that  waz  like  to  choke  me.  And  I  could 
not  tek  my  eyes  from  the  terrable  head  of 
the  beast ;  but  now  when  I  hef  the  time  to 
think  of  it,  I  belief  the  pody  of  it  waz  black 
and  shining,  but  with  no  hind  feet  at  all, 
but  a  tail.  But  I  will  not  sweer  to  that 
whatever  ;  for  it  is  no  shame  to  say  that  I 
waz  trempling  from  the  crown  of  my  head 
down  to  the  verra  soles  of  my  feet ;  and  I 
waz  watching  his  head  more  as  the  rest  of 
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his  body,  for  I  did  not  know  when  he 
might  turn  round  and  see  me  standing  in 
the  road.  Them  that  sez  I  sah  no  such 
thing,  will  they  tell  me  how  long  I  stood 
looking  at  him?  —  ay,  until  the  skies  was 
darker  over  the  loch.  Gott  knows  I  would 
hef  been  glad  to  hef  seen  Aleck  Cameron 
then,  though  he  is  a  verra  foolish  man  ; 
and  it  waz  many  a  time  I  will  say  to  my- 
self, when  I  waz  watchin  the  beast,  "  Alis- 
ter,  you  will  neffer  come  by  Loch  Suaina- 
bhal  by  yourself  again,  not  if  you  waz 
living  for  two  hundred  years  or  fife  hun- 
dred years."  And  how  will  John  the 
Piper  tell  me  that  —  that  I  waz  able  to 
stand  there  in  the  mittle  of  the  road  ?  Is 
it  trunk  men  that  can  do  that  ?  Is  it  trunk 
men  that  can  tell  the  next  morning,  and 
the  morning  after  that,  what  they  hef 
seen  ?  But  you  know,  Miss  Sheila,  that 
there  is  no  more  sober  man  az  me  in  all 
the  island ;  and  I  will  not  pother  you  any 
more  with  those  foolish  lies. 

And  now  an  ahfu  thing  happened.  I  do 
not  know  how  I  am  alife  to  be  writen  the 
story  to  you  this  day.  I  waz  tellin  you, 
Miss  Sheila,  that  there  waz  little  thought 
among  us  of  sleepin  for  five  or  six  nights 
before  ;  and  many  of  the  nights  waz  verra 
wat ;  and  I  think  it  might  hef  been  on 
board  of  the  big  steamer  that  I  will  get  a 
hoast  in  my  throat.  And  here,  az  I  waz 
standin  in  the  road,  fearfu  to  mek  the  least 
noise,  the  koff  came  into  my  throat ;  and  I 
trempled  more  than  effer  for  fear  of  the 
noise.  And  I  struggled ;  but  the  koff 
would  come  into  my  throat;  and  then 
thinks  I,  "  Alister,  Gott's  will  be  done  ;  " 
and  the  noise  of  the  koff  frightened  me  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  I  tropped  the  bottle 
on  the  stones  with  the  fright,  and  the  noise 
of  it  —  never  will  I  forget  the  noise  of  it. 
And  at  the  same  moment  the  great  head 
of  the  beast  it  will  turn  round  ;  and  I  could 
stand  up  no  more  ;  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
I  tried  to  find  the  prayer,  but  it  would  not 
come  into  my  head — ay,  ay,  Miss  Sheila, 
I  can  remember  at  this  moment  the  ahfu 
eyes  of  the  beast  as  he  looked  at  me,  and 
I  said  to  myself,  "  Alister,  you  will  see  Bor- 
va  no  more,  and  you  will  go  out  to  the 
feshen  no  more,  and  you  will  drink  a  glass 
no  more  with  the  lads  come  home  from 
the  Caithness  feshen." 

Then,  as  the  Lord's  will  be  done,  the 
stranche  beast  he  turned  his  head  again, 
and  I  sah  him  go  down  over  the  stones, 
and  there  waz  a  great  noise  of  his  going 
over  the  stones,  and  I  waz  just  az  fright- 
ened as  if  he  had  come  down  the  road, 
and  my  whole  body  it  shook  like  a  reed  in 
the  wind.    And  then,  when  he  had  got  to 


the  watter,  I  heard  a  great  splash,  and  the 
ahfu  beast  he  threw  "himself  in,  and  the 
watter  was  splashed  white  apout  him,  and 
he  went  out  from  the  shore,  and  the  last 
that  I  sah  of  the  terrable  crayture  waz  the 
great  head  of  him  going  down  into  the 
loch. 

Ay,  the  last  of  him  that  I  sah :  for 
there  and  then,  Miss  Sheila,  I  fell  back 
in  the  road,  just  like  one  that  will  be 
dead;  for  it  waz  more  as  mortal  man 
could  stand,  the  sight  of  that  terrable 
beast.  It  is  ferra  glad  I  am  there  waz 
no  cart  coming  along  the  shore  that  night ; 
for  I  waz  lying  like  a  dead  man  in  the 
road,  and  the  night  it  waz  verra  dark  mir- 
over.  Ay,  and  the  fright  waz  not  away 
from  me  when  I  cam  to  my  senses  again ; 
and  that  waz  near  to  the  break  of  day ; 
and  I  waz  verra  cold  and  wat,  for  there 
waz  being  a  good  dale  of  rain  in  the  night. 
But  when  I  cam  to  my  senses,  I  began  to 
tremple  again,  and  there  waz  no  whiskey 
left  in  the  bottle  which  wazproken  all  into 
small  pieces,  and  I  said,  "  O  Lord,  help 
me  to  rin  away  from  this  water,  or  the 
stranche  beast  may  come  out  again." 
And  then  it  waz  I  set  out  to  rin,  though  I 
waz  verra  stiff  with  the  cold  and  wat,  and 
I  ran  neither  up  the  shores  of  the  loch  nor 
down  the  shores  of  the  loch,  but  away 
from  the  watter  as  hard  as  I  could  rin, 
and  ofer  the  moss-land  and  up  to  the  hulls. 
It  waz  ferra  bad  trafelling,  for  there  waz  a 
great  dale  of  rain  fallin  in  the  night,  and 
there  waz  a  great  dale  of  watter  in  the 
soft  ground,  and  many  waz  the  time  I  will 
go  down  up  to  my  waist  in  the  holes.  But 
I  will  tell  you  this,  Honoured  Madam, 
that  when  a  man  hnz  sich  a  fright  on  him,  it 
is  not  any  sort  of  moss-watter  will  keep  h  im 
from  rinnin ;  and  every  time  I  will  stand 
to  get  my  breath  again,  I  will  think  I  will 
hear  that  terrable  beast  behind  me,  and  it 
is  no  shame  I  hef  that  I  will  be  so  fright- 
ened, for  there  waz  no  nfan  alife  will  hef 
seen  sich  a  beast  as  that  before. 

And  now  I  will  tell  you  another  stranche 
thing,  Miss  Sheila,  that  I  hef  said  no 
word  of  to  any  one  all  this  time,  for  I  waz 
knowing  verra  well  they  would  not  belief 
all  the  story  of  that  'terrable  night.  And 
it  is  this,  that  when  I  waz  rinnin  hard 
away  from  the  loch,  just  as  if  the  ahfu 
beast  waz  behind  me,  the  fright  waz  in 
my  head,  and  in  my  eyes,  and  in  my  ears, 
and  all  around  me  I  sah  and  heard  such 
stranche  things  as  no  mortal  man  will  see 
and  hear  before.  It  waz  in  the  black  of 
the  night,  Miss  Sheila,  before  the  morn- 
ing cam  in,  and  it  waz  not  one  stranche 
beast  but  a  hundred  and  a  thousand  that 
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waz  all  around'  me,  and  I  heard  them  on 
the  heather,  and  in  the  peat-holes,  and  on 
the  rocks,  and  I  sah  them  rinnin  this  way 
and  that  by  the  side  of  me,  and  every  mo- 
ment they  waz  coming  closer  to  me.  It 
waz  a  terrable  terrable  night,  and  I  waz 
thinkin  of  a  prayer,  but  no  prayer  at  all  at 
all  would  come  into  my  head,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  "Alister,  it  is  the  tevvle  him- 
self will  be  keeping  the  prayers  out  of 
your  head,  and  it  is  this  night  he  will  hef 
you  tamrried  for  ever  and  ever."  There 
waz  some  that  waz  green,  and  some  that 
waz  brown,  and  the  whole  of  them  they 
had  eyes  like  the  fire  itself ;  and  many  is 
the  time  I  will  chump  away  from  them, 
and  then  I  will  fall  into  the  holes  of  the 
moss,  and  they  will  laugh  at  me,  and  I 
will  hear  them  in  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  And  sometimes  I  sah  them  chump 
from  the  one  hole  to  the  other,  and  some- 
times they  were  for  fleein  through  the 
air,  and  the  sound  of  them  waz  an  ahfu 
thing  to  hear,  and  me  without  one  prayer 
in  my  head.  Where  did  I  rin  to  ?  Ay, 
Gott  knows  where  I  will  rin  to  that  terra- 
ble night,  till  there  waz  no  more  breath 
left  in  my  body,  and  I  waz  sayin  to  my- 
self, "  Alister,  if  the  tevvle  will  hef  you  this 
night,  it  is  no  help  there  is  for  it,  and  you 
will  see  Borva  no  more,  and  Styornowa 
no  more,  and  Uig  no  more,  and  you  will 
never  a^ain  drink  a  glass  with  the  lads  of 
the  '  Nighean-dubh.' " 

I  waz  writen  all  this  to  you,  Miss 
Sheila,  for  it  is  the  whole  story  I  will  want 
to  tell  you ;  but  I  will  not  tell  the  whole 
story  to  the  people  at  Borva,  for  there  are 
many  foolish  people  at  Borva,  that  wiU 
tell  lies  about  any  one.  And  now  I  know 
what  it  waz,  all  the  stranche  craytures  I 
sah  when  I  waz  rinnin  ofer  the  moss  —  it 
waz  only  the  fright  in  my  head  after  I  sah 
that  terrable  beast.  For  when  I  sah  a 
grey  light  come  into  the  sky,  "  Alister," 
sez  I  to  myself,  "you  must  turn  round  and 
look  at  the  tevvles  that  are  by  you  ;  "  and 
I  will  tell  you,  Miss  Sheila,  that  verra 
soon  there  waz  none  of  them  there  at  all ; 
and  I  will  stand  still  and  look  round  and 
there  waz  nothing  alife  chat  I  could  see 
except  myself,  and  me  not  much  alife 
whatever.  But  I  said  to  myself,  "  Alis- 
ter, the  sight  of  the  ahfu  beast  at  the 
shore  will  turn  your  head,  and  mek  you 
like  a  madman;  and  the  stranche  cray- 
tures you  sah  on  the  moss  there  waz  no 
Rich  thing  mirover;  and  it  is  no  more 
thought  of  them  you  must  hef."  And  I 
said  to  myself,  "  Alister,  you  must  clear 
your  head  of  the  fright  and  you  will  not 
say  a  word  to  any  one  about  these  strange 


craytures  you  sah  on  the  moss ;  perhaps 
you  will  tell  your  neighbours  about  the 
black  horse,  for  it  is  a  shame  that  no  one 
will  know  of  that  terrable  peast ;  but  you 
will  not  tell  them  about  the  stranche  cray- 
tures that  waz  on  the  moss,  for  they  will 
be  only  the  fright  in  your  head."  But  I 
will  tell  the  whole  story  to  you,  Miss 
Sheila ;  for  you  waz  writen  to  Alister 
Lewis  that  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story ; 
and  this  is  the  whole  story,  as  sure  as 
death. 

And  when  the  grey  of  the  morning  waz 
cam  in,  I  waz  safe  away  from  Loch  Suai- 
nabhal ;  and  a  man  is  glad  to  hef  his 
life  ;  but  apart  from  being  alife,  it  waz  lit- 
tle I  had  to  be  thankful  for;  and  when 
the  grey  of  the  mornin  waz  cam  in,  I  will 
be  near  greetin  to  look  at  myself,  for 
there  waz  a  great  dale  of  blood  about  me, 
for  I  had  fallen  on  the  side  of  my  head 
on  the  bottle  in  the  road,  and  there  waz 
blood  all  about  my  head,  and  my  neck, 
and  my  arm,  and  up  to  the  waist  I  waz 
black  with  the  dirt  of  the  moss-land,  and  I 
think  I  could  hef  wrung  a  tub  full  of 
watter  out  of  my  clothes.  Gott  knows  I 
am  speaking  the  truth,  Miss  Sheila,  when 
I  will  tell  you  I  would  hef  giffen  a  shellin 
—  ay,  or  a  shellin  and  a  sexpence  —  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey  on  that  mornin ;  for  I 
wazna  verra  sure  where  I  waz,  and  the 
watter  waz  lying  deep  in  the  soft  land. 
But  sez  I  to  myself,  "Alister,  you  are 
verra  well  away  whatever  from  Loch 
Suainabhal  now,  and  the  stranche  beast  he 
will  not  come  out  in  the  daytime  ;  and 
now  you  must  mek  your  way  back  to  Du- 
gald  MacKillop's  farm."  And  it  waz 
near  to  echt  o'clock,  Miss  Sheila,  when  I 
will  find  my  way  back  to  Dug  aid  Mac- 
Killop's farm. 

And  when  I  waz  going  near  to  the 
house,  I  sez  to  myself,  "Alister,  do  you 
think  you  will  go  now  and  tell  them  what 
you  hef  seen  about  the  black  horse,  or 
will  you  keep  it  to  yourself,  and  wait,  and 
tell  the  minister  at  Uig?  for  the  men 
about  the  house,  now  they  hef  been  trink- 
ing,  and  they  are  not  as  sober  az  you,  and 
they  will  mek  a  joke  of  it,  and  will  not  be- 
lief any  of  it  whatever."  Well,  I  waz  not 
verra  sure,  but  I  went  up  by  the  byre,  and 
I  sah  one  of  the  young  lasses,  and  when 
she  sah  me,  she  cried  out,  "  Gott  pless 
me,  Alister-nan-Each  !  where  hef  you 
been  this  night  ?  and  it  is  like  a  madman 
that  you  are  ;  "  and  I  sez  to  her,  "  Mairi, 
my  lass,  if  I  waz  not  a  sober  man,  as  you 
know,  I  would  not  believe  myself  what  I 
hef  seen  this  night ;  and  it  is  enough  to  hef 
made  any  man  a  madman  what  I  hef  seen 
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this  night."  And  she  will  say  to  me, 
"  Alister,  before  you  go  into  the  house,  I 
will  bring  you  a  pail  of  watter,  and  you 
will  wash  the  blood  from  your  face,  and 
the  dirt  from  your  clothes  ;  "  and  I  will 
say  to  her,  "  Mairi,  you  are  a  verra  goot 
lass,  and  you  will  mek  a  good  wife  to 
Colin  MacAlpin  when  he  comes  back 
from  Glasgow.  Colin  MacAlpin,"  I  will 
say  to  her,  "  is  a  verra  good  lad,  and  he  is 
not  a  liar,  like  his  uncle  John  the  Piper  ; 
and  he  does  not  go  about  the  island  tell- 
ing foolish  lies  like  him."  That  waz  what 
I  will  say  about  John  the  Piper,  Miss 
Sheila. 

And  when  I  will  be  going  up  to  the 
house,  there  waz  a  great  sound  of  noise, 
and  one  or  two  singing,  and  the  candles 
inside  as  if  it  waz  still  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  I  knew  that  these  foolish  men 
were  trinking,  and  still  trinking,  and 
making  a  verra  fine  piece  of  laughing 
about  the  marrach  of  Dugald  MacKillop 
and  the  young  lass  from  Skye.  And  I 
went  into  the  house,  and  Aleck  Cameron 
he  cries  out  to  me,  "  Gott  pless  me,  Alis- 
ter-nan-Each  !  and  hef  you  not  gone  on  to 
Uig,  when  you  waz  having  a  bottle  of 
Lagavulin  whiskey  with  you  all  the  way  ?  " 
And  I  sez  to  him,  "  Aleck  Cameron,  it  is 
a  verra  wise  man  you  are,  but  you  will 
know  not  any  more  of  Lagavulin  whiskey 
as  the  children  about  the  house ;  and  I 
hef  seen  a  strancher  thing  than  Lagavulin 
whiskey,  and  that  is  a  great  black  beast 
that  was  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Suaina- 
bhal,  and  you  nor  no  other  man  ever  sah 
such  a  thing ;  and  it  is  the  story  of  the 
black  beast  I  will  tell  you  now,  if  you  will 
gife  me  a  glass  of  whiskey,  for  it  is  that 
worst  night  I  hef  had  since  ever  I  will  be 
born."  Ay,  Miss  Sheila,  there  waz  not 
one  of  them  will  be  for  laughing  any  more 
when  I  told  them  all  the  long  story ;  but 
they  will  say  to  me,  "  Alister,  it  is  a 
stranche  thing  you  hef  told  us  this  day, 
and  you  will  go  and  tell  the  minister  of  it, 
and  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Borva,  and  you  will 
hear  what  they  say  about  it,  for  there  is 
no  one  in  all  the  island  waz  hearing  of 
such  a  thing  before,  and  it  will  not  be  safe 
for  any  one  to  go  along  by  Loch  Suainabhal 
until  the  truth  of  it  is  found  out,  and  who 
will  find  out  the  truth  of  it  like  the  min- 
ister, and  Mr.  Mackenzie  of  Borva,  that 
hef  been  away  to  many  stranche  places, 
and  gone  further  away  az  Oban,  and 
Greenock  —  ay,  and  away  to  London, 
too,  where  the  queen  lifes  and  Sir  James 
himself  ;  and  it  was  a  great  thing  for  you 
to  see,  Alister,  and  you  will  be  known  to 


all  the  island  that  you  hef  seen  sich  a 
strange  thing." 

And  then  I  will  say  to  them,  "  Well,  it 
is  time  now  I  waz  getting  home  to  Borva, 
and  Gott  knows  when  I  will  be  back  at 
Loch  Suainabhal  any  more,  but  if  you  will 
come  along  by  the  shores  of  the  loch,  I 
will  show  you  the  place  where  I  sah  the 
beast,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is  true 
that  I  sah  the  beast."  There  waz  one  or 
two  were  for  staying  at  home  until  the 
word  was  sent  to  the  minister;  but  the 
others  of  them  they  had  a  goot  tram,  and 
they  said,  "  Alister,  if  you  will  be  for  g> 
ing  by  Loch  Suainabhal,  we  will  go  with 
you  by  Loch  Suainabhal,  and  we  will  tek 
the  gun  that  Dugald  MacKillop's  father 
got  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  French  smack, 
and  if  there  will  be  any  more  sign  of  the 
big  horse,  we  will  fire  the  gun,  and  he  will 
run  into  the  watter  again,  but  first  of  all, 
Alister,  you  will  tek  a  glass."  And  I 
said  to  them,  "  Yes,  that  is  verra  well 
said ;  and  we  will  tek  the  gun ;  but  it  is 
not  for  any  more  whiskey  I  am,  for  I  am 
a  sober  man,  and  there  is  no  telling  what 
foolish  lies  they  may  lief  about  any  one, 
for  there  is  ofer  in  Borva  that  foolish  man 
John  the  Piper,  and  every  one  in  the 
island,  and  Miss  Sheila,  too,  will  know 
that  he  is  the  greatest  one  for  trinking  and 
for  the  telling  of  foolish  lies  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  whole  island  of  Lews." 

Ay,  and  Aleck  Cameron  he  waz  verra 
brafe  now,  and  he  would  be  for  carrying 
the  gun,  that  had  the  poother  in  it,  and 
the  flint  new  sharpened,  and  the  barrel 
well  tied  to  the  stock ;  but  I  said  to  him, 
"  It  is  verra  well  for  you,  Aleck  Cameron, 
to  be  brafe  now,  but  you  waz  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  farm  last  night."  And  he  is  a 
verra  quarlsome  man,  Miss  Sheila ;  and 
he  will  say  before  them  all,  "  Alister-nan- 
Each,  I  cam  back  to  the  house  pekass 
you  waz  trunk,  and  I  sah  no  black  horse 
in  Loch  Suainabhal  or  out  of  Loch  Suaina- 
bhal, and  you  will  do  yourself  a  mischief 
if  you  say  such  things  about  me,  Alister- 
nan-Each."  And  I  will  tell  you  this,  Miss 
Sheila,  that  it  waz  the  foolish  speech  of 
this  man,  Aleck  Cameron,  that  gafe  the 
hint  to  John  the  Piper  to  mek  a  lying 
story  about  it.  There  is  no  one  more 
sober  as  me  in  the  whole  island,  as  you 
know,  Miss  Sheila;  and  as  for  the  trink, 
it  waz  only  a  glass  we  had  at  a  young 
lass's  marrach ;  and  as  for  Aleck  Cam- 
eron and  his  lies,  did  not  every  one  see 
that  he  could  not  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  with  the  gun  ofer  his  shoulter, 
but  he  waz  going  this  way  and  that,  until 
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he  fell  into  the  watter  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  Dugald  MacKillop  himself 
would  be  for  tekking  the  gun  from  him, 
bekass  he  waz  so  trunken  a  man.  I  hef 
no  patience  with  a  man  that  will  be  going 
about  telling  lies,  whether  it  is  Aleck 
Cameron  or  John  the  Piper. 

Well,  we  waz  going  down  the  road,  and 
there  as  sure  as  death  waz  the  bits  of  the 
bottle  that  I  let  slip  when  the  terrable 
beast  turned  his  head,  and  it  waz  many  a 
time  we  looked  at  the  watter  and  along 
the  shore,  and  Peter  MacCombie,  who  is 
a  verra  frightened  man,  keeping  to  the 
back  of  us,  for  fear  of  the  terrable  peast. 
There  waz  no  sign  of  him,  no,  for  such 
stranche  cratures,  I  hef  been  told,  do  not 
like  the  taylight,  but  only  the  afternoon  or 
the  evening ;  and  I  said  to  Dugald  Mac- 
Killop, "  Dugald,  there  is  the  verra  place 
where  he  waz  lying."  And  Dugald  said, 
"  You  hef  seen  a  stranche  thing,  Alister- 
nan-Each  ;  and  I  hope  no  other  man  will 
see  the  like  of  it  again,  for  it  is  not  good 
to  see  such  stranche  craytures,  and  if  I 
waz  you,  Alister,  it  is  the  minister  I  would 
be  for  telling." 

Now,  Miss  Sheila,  that  is  the  whole 
story  of  the  black  beast  that  I  sah,  and  I 
waz  saying  to  Alister  Lewis,  the  school- 
master, "  Mr.  Lewis,  I  am  not  good  at  the 
writen,  but  if  it  teks  me  two  weeks  or  a 
whole  week  to  write  the  letter,  I  will  tell 
the  story  to  Miss  Sheila,  and  she  will 
know  not  to  belief  the  foolish  lies  of  John 
the  Piper."  And  he  will  say  to  me,  "  Al- 
ister, if  you  will  be  writen  the  letter,  you 
will  not  say  anything  of  Miss  Sheila,  but 
you  will  call  Miss  Sheila  Mrs.  Laffenter, 
for  she  is  marriet  now,  as  you  know,  and 
a  verra  fine  lady  in  London  ;  "  and  I  will 
say  to  him,  "  Mr.  Lewis,  you  are  the 
schoolmaster,  and  a  verra  cleffer  young 
man,  but  the  old  way  is  the  good  way,  and 
Miss  Sheila  when  she  waz  in  Borva  waz 
as  fine  a  lady  as  she  is  now,  and  as  fine  a 
lady  as  there  is  any  in  London,  and  she 
will  not  mind  the  old  way  of  speaking  of 
her  among  the  people  that  knew  her 
manys  the  day  before  the  London  people 
knew  her,  when  she  waz  a  young  lass  in 
her  father's  house."  And  if  there  is  any 
fault  in  it,  Honoured  Madam,  it  waz  no 
harm  I  had  in  my  head  when  I  waz  writen 
to  you ;  and  if  there  is  any  fault  in  it,  I 
will  ask  your  pardon  beforehands,  and  I 
am  verra  sorry  for  it  if  there  will  be  any 
offence. 

And  I  am,  Honoured  Madam, 

Your  most  humble  servant  to  command, 
Alister-nan-Each, 
but  his  own  name  is  Alister  Maclean. 


P.S. —  I  waz  not  telling  you,  Honoured 
Madam,  of  the  lies  that  John  the  Piper 
will  be  speaking  about  me,  for  they  are 
verra  foolish  and  of  no  consequence  mir- 
over.  But  if  you  will  hear  of  them,  you 
will  know,  Honoured  Madam,  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  them,  but  only  foolishness, 
for  there  is  no  one  in  all  the  island  as 
sober  az  me,  and  what  I  hef  seen  I  hef 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  whatever,  and  there 
is  no  one  that  knows  me  will  pay  any  heed 
to  the  foolish  nonsense  of  John  the  Piper, 
that  waz  trunk  no  further  ago  than  the 
yesterdays  ?nornin. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
KISAWLEE:    LIFE   IN    A  CANADIAN 
COUNTRY  TOWN. 

The  town  of  Kisawlee  —  as  the  geogra- 
phy books  would  say  —  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  upwards  of  nine  thousand.  I 
should  say  the  town  to  which  I  will  give 
the  name  of  Kisawlee  —  for  it  would  be 
time  thrown  away  to  search  for  its  where- 
abouts in  Keith  Johnston  or  any  other 
modern  atlas  —  even  if  they  deigned  to 
give  poor  Canada  a  map  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  chances  are  that  if  you  con- 
sult an  ordinary  atlas  you  will  find  a  space 
near  the  end  devoted  to  a  map  of  North 
America  generally ;  or  in  a  fuller  condi- 
tion for  more  advanced  students,  perhaps 
the  United  States  and  British  Possessions 
would  be  allowed  a  whole  page  to  them- 
selves, an  honour  shared  by  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  Norway  and  Sweden,  or  the 
islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  The 
names  of  great  states,  containing  several 
millions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and  half 
a  dozen  cities,  larger  than  many  of  the 
smaller  European  capitals,  are  printed  in 
precisely  the  same  type  as  collections  of 
mud  huts  on  the  preceding  page,  while 
our  own  great  Dominion  would  be  denoted 
by  a  red  smudge  in  the  top  corner,  with 
Lake  Ontario  standing  on  its  head,  Lake 
Erie  looking  as  if  it  were  not  quite  certain 
where  it  ought  to  be,  and  Superior  making 
off  (to  use  a  native  expression)  in  a 
bee-line  towards  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
"  British  Possessions "  are  written  in  a 
general  way  from  Toronto  (probably  still 
put  down  as  "  Little  York  ")  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  the  country  behind,  where 
manufacturing  towns  stand  thick,  where 
short-horn  stock  grazes,  is  cut  off  with  the 
simple  designation  of  "  Unknown  Terri- 
tory," or  the  long-forgotten  and  obsolete 
name  of  "  Prince  Rupert's  Land."  Very 
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good  maps  of  Canada  can  be  procured 
from  the  emigration  agents,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  schoolroom  governess  or 
the  knickerbockered  child  of  ten,  which 
may  be  put  down  as  the  most  advanced 
age  at  which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  in- 
stil into  British  youths  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  world  they  in- 
habit. So  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  dismissed  with  the  same  number  of 
useless  marks  as  Crim  Tartary  and  Sibe- 
ria. The  youth  goes  to  school,  and  even 
that  little  is  forgotten. 

Who  can  wonder,  then,  when  educated 
Englishmen  ask  which  is  Upper  and 
which  is  Lower  Canada,  whether  South 
Carolina  touches  the  Canadian  frontier, 
and  have  a  general  idea  that  the  country 
is  inhabited  by  Yankees,  Indians,  and  po- 
lar bears,  or  that  they  do  as  one  individual 
I  know  of  did  —  come  straight  from  an 
eminent  British  seat  of  learning  to  the 
longest-settled  part  of  the  oldest  state  in 
America,  bringing  with  him  an  enormous 
chest  of  carpenter's  tools  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  having  to  build  his  own  house  and 
sleep  in  the  open  air  till  it  was  finished. 
The  feelings  of  the  Canadians  are  being 
continually  ruffled  as  instances  come  be- 
fore their  notice  of  what  a  terra  incognita 
their'  land  (of  which  they  are  so  proud)  is 
in  the  mother  country.  The  Yankees  are 
not  so  sensitive,  and  they  only  "  guess  the 
stranger  is  behind  the  times  some,"  and 
pity  him  forthwith.  But  I  must  cry  fteccavi 
for  having  rambled  so  far  from  my  sub- 
ject, which  was  to  endeavour  to  give  a 
description,  however  feeble,  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Canadians,  taking 
a  provincial  town  as  my  model  rather  than 
the  old  beaten  route  by  way  of  Quebec, 
Montreal,  and  Toronto.  Kisawlee,  as  I 
before  said,  boasts  of  a  population  of  nine 
thousand  and  has  considerable  social  pre- 
tensions.   When  the   towns   of  A  , 

B  ,  or  C  give  a  ball,  and  a  brake- 
full  of  gentlemen  from  Kisawlee  are  ex- 
pected, it  is  said  that  the  ladies  take  extra 
care  with  their  toilets  and  that  their  hearts 
beat  a  trifle  faster,  while  the  gentlemen  of 

A  ,  B  ,  and  C  look  black.    1 1  i  s 

not  surprising,  then,  that  there  are  legends 
which  tell  of  some  festive  occasions  that 
have  not  ended  as  amicably  as  they  should. 

A  very  aspiring  town  is  Kisawlee.  I 
have  even  heard  ladies  of  fashion  there 
whisper  treasonable  things  against  Mont- 
real, in  which  I  thought  1  caught  the 
word  "shoddy."  The  gentlemen  of  Ki- 
sawlee have  long  been  famous  for  their 
gallantry  and  eligible  qualities,  and  they 


have  always  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
numbering  among  their  ranks  a  large 
number  of  freshly  imported  Englishmen, 
which  has  turned  the  scales  very  heavily 
in  their  favour.  There  used  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion that  when  the  maidens  of  Toronto 
had  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  at  which  there 
was  a  danger  of  their  lapsing  into  that  state 
so  dreaded  in  Canada, —  when  for  many 
years  they  had  been  treated  to  cundy  in 
King  Street  by  the  youth  of  Toronto,  with 
no  more  serious  results  accruing, —  their 
friends  and  those  interested  in  them  used 
suddenly  to  discover  that  the  only  way  of 
recruiting  their  health,  shattered  by  the 
dissipation  of  the  metropolis  of  the  West, 
was  to  send  them  to  stay  with  friends  in 
Kisawlee  to  enjoy  rest  and  quiet,  about 
the  time  when  picnics  and  dances  were 
most  rife  in  the  provincial  town.  This, 
however,  we  must  put  down  to  spite ; 
probably  it  was  in  return  for  some  mock- 
ing allusion  made  by  the  Kisawleeans 
when  the  British  regiments  were  with- 
drawn from  Toronto.  A  merry  time  the 
fair  sex  had  had  of  it !  Not  so  the  law- 
yers, the  bank-clerks,  and  other  individuals 
whose  misfortune  it  was  to  wear  a  black 
coat.  They  wandered  through  the  ball- 
rooms in  vain ;  the  whole  beauty  of  the 
city  was  entirely  engrossed  with  the  dash- 
ing hussars,  and  they  were  fain  to  content 
themselves  with  the  once  despised  wall- 
flowers. But  in  due  course,  the  last  red 
coat  disappeared  from  the  streets  of  To- 
ronto ;  the  clash  of  the  sabre,  the  military 
music,  and  the  bugle-call,  no  longer 
sounded  through  what  seemed  to  the 
ladies'  eyes  the  deserted  highways,  and 
the  turn  of  the  neglected  civilians  had 
come.  111-tongued  fame  says  that  they 
had  their  revenge,  and  that  the  idols  at 
whose  feet  the  mess  of  the  34th  Queen's 
Own  Hussars  had  knelt  in  adoration,  for 
a  whole  season  sat  round  the  ballrooms 
unnoticed  and  deserted  by  their  old  play- 
mates, whom  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
they  had  scorned. 

But  time  heals  all  things,  and  nowa- 
days the  lawyers  and  clerks  encase  them- 
selves in  red  or  blue  for  a  fortnight  every 
year,  and  with  long  cavalry  spurs  on, 
whirl  the  admiring  fair  round  in  the  giddy 
waltz,  creating  only  more  havoc  with  their 
hearts  than  with  their  trains. 

Before  touching  on  the  more  delicate 
subject  of  the  social  life  of  Kisawlee,  its 
business,  and  its  pleasures,  let  us  glance 
at  the  place  itself.    The  town  lies  in  a 

valley  on  the  river  B  (the  letter  B 

must  here  be  understood  to  represent  an 
Indian  name  of  six  or  seven  syllables, 
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which  the  inhabitants  of  Kisawlee  are 
just  learning  to  pronounce  without  stop- 
ping to  take  breath  in  the  middle) ;  the 
country  round  is  said  to  be  the  most 
hilly  in  Upper  Canada,  some  of  the  hills 
rising  to  the  astounding  altitude  of  three 
hundred  feet.  It  is  summer-time.  The 
river  flows  gently  now,  and  the  sound  of 
the  current  is  drowned  by  the  dull  boom- 
ing and  banging  of  drifting  logs  one  against 
the  other.  They  have  floated  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  far  backwoods,  and 
all  through  the  summer  night  and  day 
come  thundering  and  crashing  down,  till 
the  sound  gets  as  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
those  living  by  the  waterside  as  that  of  the 
river  itself.  On  their  arrival  at  the  town 
they  are  caught,  sawn  up,  and  sent  about 
their  business. 

All  the  country  round  is  completely 
cleared,  leaving  only  enough  timber  for 
fire-wood,  and  now  looks  dried  up  and 
parched;  while  the  grasshoppers,  almost 
as  large  as  humming-birds,  start  up  by 
dozens  at  every  footstep,  and  fill  the  air 
with  their  chirruping.  The  farms,  and 
consequently  the  fields,  are  small ;  roughly 
built  snake-fences  obtrude  their  hideous 
forms  on  the  sight  everywhere,  and  neatly- 
built  frame  and  red-brick  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  verandas,  are  dotted  in  every 
direction,  generally  inhabited,  or  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  part  of  them  in- 
habited, by  whilom  Scotch  or  Irish  la- 
bourers who  have  risen  in  wealth  with 
the  country,  though  seldom  in  intelligence. 
There  is  a  vulgar  saying  in  Canada  con- 
cerning these  gentry  that  they  sell  every- 
thing they  possibly  can  off  their  farms  ; 
what  they  cannot  sell  they  give  to  the 
pigs,  and  what  the  pigs  will  not  eat  they 
eat  themselves.  From  this  we  must  draw 
the  conclusion  that  farming  is  not  looked 
upon  in  Kisawlee  as  an  elevating  or  en- 
nobling pursuit.  The  road,  however,  is 
good  and  level,  and  as  we  draw  near  the 
town  aspiring  mansions  rise  by  the  road- 
side of  red  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 

All  Canadian  towns  are  much  alike. 
The  approach  to  Kisawlee  is  by  a  long, 
straight,  dusty  road,  lined  on  each  side  by 
rows  of  little  painted  frame  houses,  stand- 
ing within  wooden  railings,  separated  only 
from  each  other  by  a  few  yards  of  burnt- 
up  grass,  or  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  flower- 
bed, and  fronted  by  a  plank  side-walk 
raised  high  above  the  road,  a  trap  for  the 
unwary  on  dark  nights. 

Gradually  the  long,  straight  suburban 
road  merges  into  a  street  —  the  street  of 
the  town  —  a  ghastly  array  of  hideous 
brick  houses,  every  one  of  them  crammed 


from  cellar  to  garret  with  merchandise, 
the  names  of  their  owners  painted  in 
flaming  characters  on  boards  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes  a  /'  Americaine.  Cross  streets 
run  in  at  intervals,  up  which  are  to  be 
found  the  churches,  with  tin  spires  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun,  hotels  and  taverns,  banks, 
post-ofHce,  and  town-hall,  fading  away  into 
private  residences,  the  same  little  red  and 
white  villas,  and  so  on,  till  we  get  to  coun- 
try road  once  more,  and  wind  about  among 
the  snake-fences,  brown  fields,  and  grass- 
hoppers. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  principal  hotel. 
The  bar  of  course  is  full,  for  the  Cana- 
dians drink  in  summer  on  account  of  the 
heat,  and  in  winter  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
We  enter  our  name  and  place  of  residence 
in  the  book,  as  the  custom  is ;  the  land- 
lord reads  it,  and  is  at  once  all  civility. 
He  sees  we  are  English,  thinks  of  course 
we  are  green,  and  sniffs  the  spoils  of  war 
afar.  Presently  he  lifts  one  finger  and 
beckons  with  his  head.  This,  I  afterwards 
learn,  is  the  Canadian  fashion  of  asking 
you  to  drink,  or,  in  their  own  parlance, 
"  to  have  a  horn."  If  you  are  passing 
through  as  strangers,  and  more  especially 
Englishmen,  he  will  charge  you  $3  a  day. 
If  a  friend  introduces  you,  winks  one  eye, 
and  gives  him  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  or  some 
other  familiar  sign,  you  will  only  be  $1  per 
diem  the  poorer  for  your  sojourn  in  his 
establishment,  and  if  you  board  there  for 
six  months  you  will  get  off  far  cheaper 
even  than  that.  Such  are  the  anomalies 
of  the  charges  in  Canadian  and  American 
hotels  ! 

Of  what  does  the  upper-crust  of  society 
consist  in  Kisawlee  ?  Let  us  try  and  de- 
fine it.  Four  or  five  half-pay  officers  with 
their  wives  and  families,  the  managers 
and  clerks  of  three  banks  (bank-clerks  in 
Canada,  by  the  way,  hold  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  society  than  their  confreres  in  the 
old  country,  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
a  profession  worth  entering  from  a  pecun- 
iary point  of  view,  and  consequently 
much  sought  after  by  the  most  influential 
families  in  the  country  for  their  sons), 
several  lawyers,  most  of  whom  are  in  so- 
ciety, a  judge,  a  parson  or  two,  three  or 
four  doctors,  and  a  miscellaneous  bevy  of 
people,  many  of  them  English,  attracted 
by  the  cheapness  of  living.  The  rear  is 
brought  up  by  a  phalanx  of  bachelors,  a 
large  proportion  of  them  young  English- 
men, some  farming,  and  more  who  "have 
made  a  hash  of  it,  and  quietly  subsided 
into  being  pursers  on  lake  steamboats  or 
clerks  in  stores  and  lumber-shanties.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thins:  in  Kisawlee  to  find 
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a  clerk  in  a  store  with  $20  a  month  going 
everywhere  and  made  much  of  in  society, 
while  his  chief,  who  lives  in  a  fine  stone 
house,  with  an  annual  income  of  $5,000, 
would  knock  in  vain  for  admission  at 
houses  where  his  poorly-paid  clerk  reigns 
supreme.  Greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
Canadians  generally,  it  may  be  said  that, 
let  a  man  be  a  gentleman,  no  occupation, 
so  long  as  it  be  honest,  will  at  all  affect 
his  place  in  society ;  while  at  the  same 
time  there  are  many  men  retaining  their 
places  there,  and  even  courted  as  fa- 
vourites, who  in  England  would  long  ago 
have  been  consigned  to  inebriate  asylums, 
or  at  all  events  care  would  have  been 
taken  that  their  faces  should  live  only  in 
the  memory  of  their  acquaintances. 

There  is  probably  neither  a  greater  nor 
a  less  consumption  of  spirits  in  Kisawlee 
than  throughout  the  rest  of  Canada  ;  that, 
however,  is  not  saying  much.  Rye-whiskey 
is  cheap,  and  fortunately  rather  mild  ;  al- 
most all  liquors  are  retailed  over  the  bar 
at  five  cents  (2  i-zd)  a  drink,  while  the  de- 
canter each  time  is  handed  over,  Ameri- 
can fashion,  to  the  discretion  of  the 
drinker.  The  temptation  is  too  strong  for 
about  one-third  of  the  male  population ; 
another  third,  we  will  say,  steady  them- 
selves down  to  about  half-a-dozen  "  horns  " 
a  day  ;  while  for  courtesy  we  will  suppose 
that  the  remainder  take  refuge  in  total  ab- 
stinence, although  I  am  afraid  it  is  making 
rather  a  rash  statement  to  say  so. 

Drink  has  long  been  the  curse  of  the 
country,  and  always  will  be  till  they  put  a 
good  heavy  tax  on  spirits.  As  will  be 
gathered  from  what  I  before  said,  store- 
keepers, with  rare  exceptions,  do  not  go 
into  society.  Where  the  Kisawleeans 
draw  the  line  would  be  difficult  to  say; 
but  that  there  is  a  line  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  skirmish- 
ing about  the  borders  of  that  line  is  also  a 
well-established  fact. 

One  of  the  great  institutions  of  Kisaw- 
lee, dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  gentlemen 
and  an  unceasing  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
ladies,  is  the  club  —  a  ballot-club  of  about 
thirty  members.  It  comprises  a  reading- 
room,  where  English  and  Canadian  papers 
and  magazines  are  taken  (when  I  speak  of 
magazines  as  connected  with  Canada,  I 
should,  I  am  afraid,  have  used  the  singu- 
lar number,  as  I  never  heard  that  the  Ca- 
nadian Monthly,  edited  by  a  distinguished 
English  scholar,  had  a  rival) ;  a  spacious 
billiard-room,  where  snug  pools  and  handi- 
caps take  place  in  the  iong  winter  even- 
ings ;  and  a  smoking-room,  not  to  men- 
tion a  dining-room,  where  not  many  years 


ago  at  any  rate,  a  first-rate  breakfast,  cold 
lunch,  and  an  excellent  dinner,  with  beer 
and  coffee  thrown  in,  could  be  procured 
for  the  astonishingly  low  sum  of  $3  or  12s. 
a  week. 

The  heat  of  summer  is  greater  far  than 
in  England,  yet  in  that  respect  the  Kisaw- 
leeans may  look  down  with  pity  on  the 
sun-smitten  inhabitants  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  their  greater  neighbours  at  To- 
ronto and  Montreal.  But  it  is  not  too  hot 
for  excursions  of  every  kind,  picnics,  and 
cricket-matches.  The  latter  sport  par- 
takes of  a  decidedly  fierce  character  in 
Kisawlee.  When  two  rival  elevens  meet 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  very  great 
amount  of  talent  is  displayed,  but  that  is 
more  than  made  up  for  in  the  hearty  ri- 
valry manifested  by  the  contending  sides, 
which  is  most  refreshing  after  some  of 
our  more  refined  English  matches,  where 
every  player  is  so  much  occupied  with  his 
own  average  that  he  has  no  time  to  think 
of  anything  else.  There  is  nothing  of 
that  kind  here  ;  and  when  the  two  rival 
clubs  of  Kisawlee  are  pitted  against  each 
other,  the  peacefully  -  inclined  spectator 
would  be  wise  if  he  were  to  leave  the 
ground  about  ten  minutes  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  game.  A  great  effort  is  be- 
ing made  by  Canadians  of  the  lower  or- 
ders (if  I  may  apply  the  expression  to 
individuals  who  receive  as  high  salaries  as 
their  betters,  wear  a  signet-ring  on  every 
other  finger,  and  empty  a  whole  pot  of 
pomatum  over  their  head  every  morning) 
to  stifle  cricket  and  hold  up  the  Indian 
game  of  La  Crosse  as  the  national  pas- 
time, and  placard  it  as  such  about  the 
towns.  This  is  surely  a  mild  species  of 
disloyalty  !  Of  course  the  great  obstacle 
to  cricket  in  Canada  is  that  it  involves  a 
whole  day's  absence  from  work,  which  in 
a  busy  country  few  people  can  spare. 

The  Canadian  masses  I  believe  to  be 
at  bottom  thoroughly  loyal ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  be  a  personal  matter  between 
Englishman  and  Canadian,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent to  all  who  have  sojourned  in  the 
country,  that,  in  certain  ranks  of  life  at  all 
events,  the  latter  does  not  invariably  en- 
tertain towards  the  former  the  feelings 
that  are  supposed  to  animate  brother 
towards  brother. 

Canoeing-parties,  camping-parties  up 
the  back  lakes,  and  picnics  of  all  kinds 
follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 
The  Kisawleean  picnics  are  conducted  in 
the  most  sensible  manner,  and  no  one 
person  ever  feels  the  burden  of  them.  The 
ladies  take  the  food,  which  is  perhaps  a 
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little  better  than  they  would  have  at  home, 
while  the  gentlemen  provide  the  needful 
in  the  way  of  liquids,  which  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  is  the  never-failing  rye- 
whiskey,  with  a  little  sherry  for  the  ladies. 
Champagne  on  such  occasions  is  unheard 
of,  and  as  it  would  probably  be  very  bad  if 
it  were,  it  is  on  the  whole  well  that  it  is 
not  considered  a  necessitv. 

Scarcely  anybody  in  Kisawlee  is  rich. 
If  there  are  any  millionaires  they  would 
be  found  among  the  ranks  of  the  store- 
keepers. Three  hundred  pounds  a  year  is 
looked  upon  as  a  comfortable  income  for 
a  family  man  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying 'that  very  few  of  the  people  one 
meets  enjoy  an  income  of  more  than  500/. 
a  year,  while  a  bachelor  with  an  annual 
income  of  100/.  can  live  very  comfortably 
and  go  everywhere. 

The  picnics  from  Kisawlee  are  always 
water  picnics,  especially  when  the  heat  of 
summer  has  given  place  to  the  dreamy, 
indescribable  beauty  of  the  "  fall,"  with  its 
glorious  tints,  so  longed  for  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  so  wondered  at  by  the  foreign- 
er, and  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  is 
reflected  in  the  glassy  waters  of  the  thou- 
sand lakes  within  reach  of  which  it  is  the 
happy  lot  of  the  citizens  of  Kisawlee  to 
dwell.  Then  ledgers  are  tossed  aside, 
clients  are  left  to  take  care  of  themselves 
or  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  and  pa- 
tients to  die  or  recover  as  they  best  can  ; 
while  each  faithful  swain  launches  his 
canoe,  seizes  his  paddle,  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration  reclining  in  the  bow, 
spends  the  live-long  day  gliding  beneath 
entwining  branches  of  hemlock,  beech, 
and  maple,  till  the  unwelcome  evening 
falls  upon  them,  till  the  frogs  begin  to  sing 
a  bellow  from  the  swamps,  the  whip-poor- 
will  to  pipe  his  plaintive  and  monotonous 
song,  and  the  long  lines  of  ducks  to  trail 
across  the  purple  sky.  Then  the  head  of 
the  canoe  is  turned  towards  the  open  lake, 
and  it  speeds  over  the  dancing  waves  and 
through  the  evening  breeze  to  the  distant 
island,  guided  thither  by  the  gleam  of 
white  tents,  the  ruddy  fire,  and  the  sound 
of  merry  voices.  Happy  times  those  for 
the  lovers  of  Kisawlee  !  No  grim  chaper- 
ons to  look  savage  at  them  when  they 
get  back ;  while  roast  duck  and  muskal- 
longe  steak  is  no  bad  wind-up  even  to 
such  a  day.  Dangerous  affairs  are  these 
camping-parties,  and  half  the  weddings  in 
Kisawlee  are  the  result  of  them,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  the  engagements,  for 
the  old  saying  that  "  there  is  many  a  slip 
'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip "  holds  very 
strong  there. 


Then  there  are  the  sportsmen,  who 
scorn  the  beds  of  hemlock-brush  and  the 
cups  and  saucers,  and  would  infinitely 
rather  (bears  as  they  are)  see  a  rifle  than 
a  lady  in  the  bow  of  their  canoe.  These 
grim  spirits  mean  business,  and  they  pad- 
dle past  the  white  tents,  and  the  newly- 
painted  canoes  drawn  up  on  the  shore, 
with  an  ill-concealed  glance  of  pity  and 
contempt.  Their  canoes  are  old  and 
dingy-looking,  no  names  in  gilt  letters 
adorn  their  sides  ;  their  tents  and  packs 
look  as  if  they  had  been  through  many 
campaigns  and  had  weathered  many 
storms.  But  they  glide  on  with  eyes  in- 
tent on  the  far-away  back  country,  where  no 
sound  shall  break  the  stillness  but  the 
crashing  music  of  their  hounds,  the  crack 
of  their  rifles,  and  the  howling  of  the 
wolves  at  night. 

But  every  pleasure  has  an  end,  and  in 
due  course  of  time  ominous  cold  winds 
and  dismal  days  and  white-capped  waves 
tell  of  approaching  winter.  Then  tents 
are  struck,  and  canoes  packed,  and  the 
nymphs  of  Kisawlee,  wrapped  up  in 
shawls,  are  paddled  home  over  leaden- 
coloured  lakes  and  through  windy  narrows 
beneath  showers  of  golden  leaves,  to  bring 
life  back  into  the  deserted  town.  Furs, 
sealskin  caps  and  jackets,  have  scarcely 
been  hunted  up  when  down  comes  the 
iron  king,  relentless,  to  reign  for  six  long 
weary  months. 

A  month  of  snow  to  most  young  people, 
at  all  events,  would  be  highly  enjoyable. 
It  is  scarcely  enough  to  reduce  the  pleas- 
ure and  novelty  of  sleighing  to  a  mere 
means  of  transit,  or  to  dull  the  ears  to  the 
merry  tinkling  of  the  bells ;  and  perhaps 
it  would  hardly  give  them  an  overdose  of 
skating,  even  though  that  pastime  had  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  damp  and  unhealthy 
little  rink.  But  six  months,  six  long  inter- 
minable months  of  white  chaos,  with  noth- 
ing to  relieve  the  eye  but  snow,  deep 
snow  !  There  are  dances  ad  7ianseam  all 
through  the  winter,  and  their  merry  even- 
ings have  often  been  held  up  by  Canadians 
as  the  result  of,  and  peculiar  to,  their  hard 
winters  ;  but  is  it,  I  ask,  necessary  to  the 
success  of  a  ball  that  the  thermometer 
should  stand  at  thirty  below  zero,  and  that 
every  guest  on  the  way  thither  should  have 
periodically  to  feel  his  nose  and  ears  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  still  pos- 
sesses those  organs  ?  Get  a  sensible 
Canadian  in  a  corner  towards  the  end  of 
March,  button-hole  him,  and  he  will  sing 
you  a  different  song.  You  will  gather 
from  him  that,  although  he  has  never 
spent  a  winter  away  from  his  native  land, 
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he  feels  the  cold  more  and  more  every 
year,  and  pines  for  something  that  his  in- 
stincts tell  him  would  be  more  natural  and 
more  agreeable.  Unless  you  are  a  lum- 
ber-man —  which  Heaven  forbid  —  exer- 
cise is  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  you 
consequently  suffer,  unless  you  can  do 
without  it,  which  few  Englishmen  can. 
Endeavour  to  walk  along  a  country  road, 
and  even  if  you  can  manage  to  stagger  on 
for  a  mile  or  two  you  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  put  into  the  county  lunatic  asylum. 
Riding  of  course  is  an '  impossibility,  so 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit  in  a  stove- 
heated  room,  or  to  rush  through  the  freez- 
ing air,  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  in  a  sleigh. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  farmers, 
being  thrown  out  of  work,  throng  the  bar- 
rooms in  great  Newfoundland  coats  with 
hoods  and  red  scarves  round  their  waists, 
and  fur  caps  of  vast  extent  upon  their 
heads  —  a  "hard-looking  crowd,"  to  use 
their  own  expression.  But  a  still  "  harder- 
looking  crowd "  are  the  lumber-men,  or 
shanty-men,  who,  turned  adrift  from  the 
far  backwoods,  are  let  loose  on  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  of  Kisawlee.  They  may 
indeed  be  reckoned  among  the  evils  of 
winter  —  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,, 
and  Canadians,  all  roughened  down  to 
that  state  of  existence  which  lives  only  to 
drink  or  curse. 

The  streets  present,  however,  a  very 
gay  appearance,  as  do  also  the  stores  and 
hotels.  An  unceasing  stream  of  sleighs 
of  every  description  glides  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  through  the  streets  ;  the  steam 
from  the  horses  rises  up  between  the  red- 
brick houses,  through  the  cold  air,  and 
the  jangling  of  a  thousand  bells  continues 
from  morning  till  night. 

But  let  us  have  one  more  glimpse  of  the 
more  congenial  summer  weather,  when 
man  ceases  to  be  a  mummy  and  emerges 
into  the  daylight.  We  will  not  dwell  too 
long  on  the  mosquitoes  and  black  flies, 
sand-flies,  and  deer-flies.  They  drive  the 
scattered  settlers  to  take  refuge  in  their 
log  cabins  during  the  whole  month  of 
June,  and,  in  spite  of  green  veils,  reduce 
the  faces  of  the  unfortunate  raftsmen  to  a 
bleeding  and  unrecognizable  pulp.  The 
mosquitoes  last  more  or  less  throughout 
the  entire  summer,  but  they  have  their 
times  and  seasons  and  methods  of  attack, 
and  one  can  be  a  little  prepared  for  them. 
In  the  streets  of  a  town  they  seldom  ap- 
pear at  all,  but  let  the  unwary  venture  into 
a  road  before  a  shower  of  rain  and  I  could 
safely  warrant  that  he  would  come  out 
quicker  than  he  went  in. 

Long  and  loud  is  the  rejoicing  when  the 


authorities  of  the  29th  Military  District 
announce  that  the  annual  volunteer  camp 
will  be  held  at  Kisawlee,  and  when  a  thou- 
sand red-coats  march  from  the  railway 
station  through  the  town,  with  bands  play- 
ing and  banners  flying.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace  knows  no  bounds.  Here 
they  come  !  the  gallant  and  sole  defenders 
of  the  country,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Brit- 
ish line,  with  tin  pannikins  and  canvas 
bags  slung  on  their  backs.  The  126th 
Choctaw  Battalion  is  in  the  van,  marching 
four  deep,  not  quite  so  steady  as  they 
hope  to  be  in  a  fortnight's  time,  but  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  the  whiskey  at 

M          junction  notoriously  strong.  By 

the  time,  however,  that  they  have  marched 
round  the  town  six  times,  in  the  proud 
consciousness  that  the  eyes  of  the  Ki- 
sawlee fair  are  upon  them,  they  steady 
down  considerably.  Next  comes  the  125th 
Battalion  from  Caybolgin,  four  hundred 
strong,  noted  for  its  famous  band,  which 
is  at  present  blowing  itself  red  in  the  face 
to  the  tune  of  "  The  British  Grenadiers  " 
in  its  endeavour  to  drown  the  plaintive 
strain  of  "  The  girl  I  left  behind  me," 
which  the  band  of  the  home  battalion  in 
its  rear  is  playing  lustily.  Great  is  the 
cheering,  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from 
windows,  whistling  on  fingers,  and  chaff, 
that  greet  the  native  warriors  as  they 
tramp  past,  waving  the  national  banner  — 
a  beaver  in  the  centre  of  a  union-jack 
wrought  for  them  by  some  of  the  fair 
hands  in  the  windows  above. 

But  the  excitement  reaches  its  zenith 
when  steel  helmets,  waving  plumes,  and 
the  flash  of  bare  sabres  are  espied,  and 
the  two  squadrons  of  carbineers  in  red 
and  the  Kisawlee  hussars  in  a-  neat  uni- 
form of  blue  with  white  facings  ride  past. 
Some  of  the  horses,  probably  straight 
from  the  plough,  do  not  quite  relish  the 
proceedings,  and  some  of  the  riders  look 
as  if  they  would  uncommonly  like  to  be 
rid  of  their  sabres  ;  but  on  the  whole,  for 
a  non-riding  country,  they  are,  or  will  be, 
a  very  creditable  lot.  A  general  move 
takes  place  towards  the  selected  camping- 
ground  two  or  three  miles  from  town,  and 
before  evening  a  fifty-acre  field  is  cov- 
ered with  white  tents,  from  beneath  which, 
as  night  falls,  issue  as  decided  sounds  of 
revelry  as  ever  were  heard  in  "  Belgium's 
mighty  capital."  A  fortnight  of  continued 
pleasure  and  excitement  for  the  ladies, 
who  every  day  drive  out  to  see  their 
brothers  and  lovers  being  transfoi  med  into 
warriors,  drink  lemonade  in  their  tents, 
and  admire  the  lace  on  their  uniforms. 

The  road  is  choked  up  with  vehicles. 
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Old  Scotch  settlers,  inveigled  by  their 
wives  and  daughters  into  taking  one  day's 
holiday  from  their  year  of  drudgery,  come 
clattering  along  in  farm-waggons.  Shop- 
boys  (or  store-clerks,  I  suppose  I  should 
say)  take  their  money's  worth  out  of  rick- 
ety buggies  and  broken-down  screws, 
while  pedestrians  struggle  along  through 
the  dust,  mopping  their  heads  with  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  taking  probably  their 
only  walk  through  the  year  to  see  "  our 
Zack  in  a  red  coat."  The  last  day,  how- 
ever, is  the  day  of  days.  A  stout  gentle- 
man in  a  cocked  hat  arrives  from  Toronto, 
of  whom  rumour  whispers  that  he  is  a 
general,  and  driving  into  the  field,  mounts 
a  spare  horse  in  a  majestic  manner.  Be- 
neath the  searching  gaze  of  this  Triton  the 
infantry  battalions  rush  furiously  forward, 
and  throwing  themselves  on  their  f.ices  in 
skirmishing  order  open  a  terrific  fire  of 
blank  cartridge  on  two  inoffensive  straw- 
stacks  and  an  antiquated  barn.  Having 
expended  all  their  ammunition  on  these 
harmless  objects  they  retire  as  quickly  as 
they  advanced,  when  the  entire  cavalry 
force  rides  forward  at  a  gallop,  with  drawn 
sabres,  to  cover  their  retreat  But  as  nei- 
ther the  barn  nor  the  straw-stacks  seem 
inclined  to  follow  up  their  temporary  ad- 
vantage, they  wheel  into  line  and  retire, 
preparatory  to  the  closing  scene — the 
march  past  —  which  I  need  hardly  say  is 
a  more  satisfactory  performance  than  the 
one  a  fortnight  previously  through  the 
streets  of  Kisawlee.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  unpicturesque  sight.  The  hazy  light 
of  a  Canadian  autumn  evening  falling 
through  the  changing  foliage  on  the  lines 
of  red  coats,  the  bright  helmets  and  the 
drawn  sabres,  the  long  lines  of  carriages, 
the  bright  colours  of  the  ladies,  the  white 
tents  behind  and  the  broad  river  in  front. 
But  the  general  speaks  :  one  may  be  quite 
certain  beforehand  what  he  is  going  to 
say  — "  That  he  feels  it  an  honour  to  re- 
view such  a  fine  body  of  men,  and  should 
an  enemy  invade  their  country  he  feels 
convinced  that  the  troops  now  before  him 
will  give  a  good  account  of  him."  The 
music  of  the  bands  has  ceased  to  play, 
and  gives  place  to  the  music  of  the  frogs 
in  the  swamps.  The  crowds  melt  away 
and  disappear,  tents  are  struck,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  late  busy  scene  is  left  to 
the  farmer's  cows  and  pigs  who  no  doubt 
have  a  fine  time  of  it. 

Every  one  who  has  a  ticket  hurries 
home  for  the  great  and  final  event  of  all 
—  the  ball.  The  largest  room  in  the  town 
has  been  hired,  and  punctual  to  the  hour 
three  hundred  devotees  of  the  dance  pour 


in.  Kisawlee  exclusiveness  is  of  no  avail 
on  this  night ;  every  grade  of  society 
is  well  represented.  Lawyers,  doctors, 
butchers,  bakers,  livery-stable  keepers  and 
loafers.  The  judge's  wife  stands  up  in 
the  same  set  with  her  dressmaker,  and 
the  parson's  wife,  if  she  is  not  careful, 
will  run  into  the  arms  of  her  cook.  Such 
tatters  and  such  romping!  Spurred  heels 
fly  in  every  direction,  dresses  rip  and  tear, 
an  occasional  thud  rises  above  the  din  of 
battle,  as  some  rural  couple,  unaccus- 
tomed to  a  waxed  floor,  go  down.  The 
band  of  the  126th  blow  as  if  every  vein  in 
their  heads  would  burst  and  call  loudly 
for  whiskey  between  each  dance.  Tall 
men  in  long  black  morning-coats,  red  ties, 
and  thick-soled  boots,  go  through  qua- 
drilles with  a  double  shuffle ;  while  their 
partners  in  pea-green  dresses,  short  ring- 
lets and  yellow  head-dresses,  hold  out 
their  skirts  with  thumb  and  finger,  and  go 
through  the  contortions  of  an  Irish  jig  or 
a  Highland  reel. 

But  the  red-coats  and  the  dashing  hus- 
sars carry  all  before  them  on  this  event- 
ful night.  It  is  the  last  night  of  their 
sway.  To-morrow  they  will  retire  into  pri- 
vate life  and  to  a  level  with  their  civilian 
friends,  who  now  hide  their  diminished 
heads  in  the  card-room  and  drink  claret- 
cup  fiercely  ;  and  who  rejoice  in  their 
secret  hearts  when  next  day  the  last 
squadron  files  out  of  Kisawlee  and  the 
last  train  full  of  shouting  red-coats  puffs 
out  of  the  station. 

Pages  could  be  filled  with  the  life  of 
this  stirring  little  town.  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  "surprise  parties"  —  nothing  of 
New-Year's  Day,  when  the  ladies  sit  at 
home  all  day  behind  regiments  of  glasses 
an,d  decanters,  and  the  Kisawlee  gentle- 
men rush  furiously  from  house  to  house, 
entering  the  room  by  sixes  and  sevens,  or 
sometimes  by  dozens,  sitting  down  only 
to  jump  up  again  as  if  there  was  a  live 
coal  in  the  chair,  and  after  having,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rule  and  custom,  tossed  off  a 
glass  to  the  health  of  the  house,  disappear 
as  quickly  as  they  came,  only  to  repeat 
their  interesting  performance  at  forty  or 
fifty  other  houses. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  toboggon- 
ing,  of  snow-shoeing  excursions,  of  riding- 
parties,  of  shooting-matches  at  a  turkey's 
head ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
said  little  of  the  very  great  chances  of  hav- 
ing the  tip  of  your  ear  or  your  nose  frozen 
off,  or  of  its  being  absolutely  impossible 
to  sleep  after  sunrise  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  common  house-flies.  Nor 
have  I  spoken  of  the  excessive  dirt  and 
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bad  attendance  at  the  best  hotels,  nor  of 
the  difficulty  and  sometimes  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  servants.  But  the  Ki- 
sawlee ladies,  though  not  very  strong  in 
music,  painting,  or  languages,  can  make 
an  apple-pie  or  a  bed  with  any  one ;  ne- 
cessity, if  a  hard,  is  a  good  master,  as 
many  a  gently-nurtured  Englishwoman 
has  found  out  in  places  compared  to  which 
Kisawlee  is  a  bed  of  roses. 

Englishmen  will  penetrate  into  the  most 
out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
earth,  and  their  wives  —  who  have  been 


brought  up  in  luxury  such  as  no  other  na- 
tion dreams  of  —  will  go  with  them,  and 
brave  hardships,  dangers,  and  troubles 
which  would  reduce  an  American,  who  has 
never  trodden  on  a  carpet,  to  a  helpless 
and  trembling  heap  of  tears  and  groans. 
Truly  we  are  an  eccentric  nation  ;  but  at 
all  events  we  do  not  require  a  standing 
army  of  half  a  million  to  make  us  re- 
spected in  regions  and  by  men  who  have 
never  heard  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  to  whom  the  very  name  of  the  czar 
of  all  the  Russias  is  a  closed  book. 

Shebauticon. 


The  Cape  Monthly  Magazine  for  September 
contains  an  article  of  Dr.  Bleek's  on  his  Bush- 
man researches,  the  proofs  of  which  he  was 
to  have  revised  and  enlarged  the  very  day  of 
his  death.  It  adds  little  to  what  he  had  said 
on  the  subject  in  his  last  official  report ;  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  new 
information  contained  in  it  is  a  reference  to  a 
Bushman  legend,  in  which  "the  rain-maker  is 
asked  to  milk  a  nice  female  rain  which  is 
gentle,  the  rain  being  her  hair."  Compara- 
tive mythologists  have  sometimes  been  ridi- 
culed for  seeing  merely  the  rain-clouds  in  the 
cattle  of  Geryon  or  the  long-haired  swan- 
maidens,  and  they  will  appreciate  the  illustra- 
tion of  their  views  which  comes  from  the 
savage  tribes  of  southern  Africa.  Another 
point  of  interest  is  the  proficiency  attained  by 
the  Bushman  in  painting  and  rock-carving, 
reminding  us  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  modern 
Eskimaux,  or  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Dordogne  caves.    Dr.  Bleek  says  :  — 

Bushman  drawings  and  paintings  have  kindly  been 
copied  for  me  by  Mr.  Walter  R.  Piers  and  Mr.  C.  H. 
Schunke.  The  latter  in  the  first  instance  sent  me  a 
fine  collection  of  copies  of  pictures  scratched  on  rocks 
in  the  country  of  my  principal  Bushman  informants  ; 
and  latterly  he  forwarded  a  still  more  important  collec- 
tion of  copies  of  paintings  discovered  above  the  narrow 
entrance  of  a  formerly-inhabited  cave  near  the  Kam- 
manassie  waggon-drift,  and  also  upon  some  rocks  in 
Ezeljagtspoort.  Among  the  paintings  from  the  latter 
locality  is  one  already  pourtrayed  by  Sir  James  Alex- 
ander. The  subject  of  it  (the  water-maidens)  was  ex- 
plained in  a  fine  old  legend  to  Mr.  D.  Ballot  (who 
kindly  copied  it  for  Mr.  Schunke)  by  a  very  old  Bush- 
man still  surviving  in  those  parts.  .  .  .  The  magnifi- 
cent collection  of  forty-two  Bushman  paintings  copied 
from  rocks  and  caves  in  the  districts  of  Cradock,  Al- 
bert, Queen's  Town,  Kaffraria,  etc.,  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Stow,  F.G.S.,  accompanied  bynineteen  of  his  drawings 
of  Bushman  pictures  chipped  into  rocks  in  Griqualand 
West,  lias  been  most  generously  sent  by  him  to  us  for 
inspection.  .  .  .  They  are  of  the  greatest  possible  in- 
terest, and  evince  an  infinitely  higher  taste  and  a  far 
greater  artistic  faculty  than  our  liveliest  imagination 


could  have  anticipated  even  after  having  heard  several 

glowing  descriptions  of  them  from  eye-witnesses.  Their 
publication,  which  we  hope  and  trust  will  he  possible 
to  Mr.  Stow  ere  long,  cannot  but  effect  a  radical 
change  in  the  ideas  generally  entertained  w.th  regard 
to  the  Bushmen  and  their  mental  condition.  An  in- 
spection of  these  pictures,  and  their  explanation  by 
Bushmen,  has  only  commenced ;  but  it  promises  some 
valuable  results,  and  throws  light  upon  many  things 
hitherto  unintelligible. 


Dr.  Hirschfeld  has  written  home  to  an- 
nounce his  arrival  at  Athens,  and  the  success- 
ful beginning  of  the  German  excavations  at 
Olympia.  All  the  necessary  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  work  before  Dr.  Hirsch- 
feld's  arrival  by  Dr.  Athanasius  Demetriades, 
the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Greek 
government  to  co-operate  with  the  German 
directors.  The  operations  are  being  begun  in 
a  line  with  the  excavations  made  by  the 
French  in  1829,  when  they  came  upon  the 
spot  at  which  the  character  of  the  broken 
friezes  and  portions  of  the  roof  found  indi- 
cated the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  is 
hoped  by  Drs.  Hirschfeld  and  Demetriades 
that  by  following  this  track  they  may  discover 
some  of  the  numerous  other  buildings  which 
were  enclosed  within  the  boundary-walls  of 
the  ancient  Altis.  It  is  understood  that  the 
German  work  of  exploration  will  be  carried  on 
with  the  proper  degree  of  efficiency  for  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  its  further 
prosecution  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a 
commission  at  Berlin,  presided  over  by  Pro- 
fessor Curtius.  In  the  mean  while  we  wish 
Dr.  Hirschfeld  all  possible  success,  and  shall 
watch  with  interest  for  the  appearance  in 
print  of  the  journal  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  draw  up  of  the  progress  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 
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WINTER,  ETC. 


WINTER. 
L 

Blue-green  firs  waver  in  a  water  wan, 
Save  where  red  boles  and  robes  unmoved  and 
dim 

Show  the  keen  wizard  Frost  prevails  upon 
Even  rivers ;  a  low  clink  bewrays  a  slim 
Bird  who  hath  lighted  on  the  marge  to  drink. 
Aerial  webs  invisible,  that  link 
Sere  russet  fern  with  glumes  of  yellow  grass, 
And  green  fir-needles,  are  palpable  star-chains 
Of  fairy  jewels  ;  from  furze  points  they  pass ; 
Every  dark  green  lance  of  broom  sustains 
Like  burden  ;  all  are  fledged  with  crystal  soft, 
Mist  frozen  in  plumelets  ;  many  a  taper  tuft 
Adorns  the  wine-stained  bramble,  and  the 

blade,     .  , 
And  bronzy  twigs  of  trees  bereft  of  shade. 

II. 

Brakes  white  with  frost,  and  orange  reeds  are 

» fair,-       .      «      .  .  . 

Beneath  yon  sombre  masses  of  cold  firs, 
Stream-mirrored,  while  a  silver  birch's  hair 
Hangs,  like  dark  smoke,  athwart  the  leaden 
air. 

Winter  upon  small  marish.  pools  confers, 
As  on  our  panes,  with  palms  and  wreaths  of 
hers, 

A  delicate  starflower  beauty,  rivalling 
All  fragile  water-petals  of  sweet  spring  : 
Sprinkles  wine-dark  ferruginous  fens  and  ling, 
Desolate  lowlands  where  the  bittern  booms. 
And  now  at  nightfall,  from  where  forest  looms, 
A  dragon  train  wails  'thwart  the  solitude 
Flame-breathing,  with  a  long  self-luminous 
brood, 

And  livid  long  low  steam  among  grey  glooms. 
III. 

Snow  falls  —  hath  fallen  —  all  the  land  is 
white. 

Pure  snow  clings  frozen  to  labyrinths  of  trees  : 
They  in  a  nararow  lane  aloft  unite  ; 
Winter  hath  clothed  with  a  pure  foliage  these, 
Pitying  them,  bereft  of  spring's  delight. 
Flow  fairylike  their  veiled  pale  silences  ! 
Feathery  shadows  a  grey  mist  informing 
With  beauty,  as  frail  corallines  dim  sea. 
Some  alien  planet  our  earth  seems  to  be  ! 
Earth  lies  fair  in  her  shroud  and  slumbereth  ; 
So  fair  the  pure  white  silence  of  dim  death  ! 
Lo  !  the  sun's  fleeting  phantom  faintly  warm- 
ing 

Mists  into  heaven's  blue,  while  they  flush  and 
flee  : 

Budding  birchsprays  hang  laughing  jewelry 
Of  opal  ice  athwart  the  lift  that  clears  ; 
Clinking  it  falls,  or  melts  in  jubilant  tears. 

IV. 

Gaily  snow  flounces  earthward  in  the  sun, 
Or  frozen  glisters  with  an  icy  edge 


To  windward  of  the  elmbole  ;  birds  in  dun 
Plumage,  fair-formed  elves,  whistle   in  the 
hedge, 

Scatter  its  ermine  mantle  ;  as  they  run, 
Dint  earth's  blithe  stainless  carpet ;  shake  the 
foam 

Splashed  upon  all  green  brambles,  and  red- 
fruited 

Hollies,  or  thorns,  or  briars,  where  they  roam  ; 
Our  ever  sweet-songed  robin  richly  suited, 
And  birds  reserving  for  a  leafier  home 
And  lovelier  lands  the  voice  wherein  love 
luted, 

Erewhile  in  yon  dead  summer  :  shadows  blue 
Nestle  where  beast  or  man  hath  trodden  deep 
In  crisp-starred  snow  ;  fur  mantles  fair  endue 
Thatched  roof,  wain,  barn  and  byre,  and  slowly 
creep 

To  a  fringe  of  diamond  icicle  :  the  waters  are 
asleep. 

No  skaters  whirr  and  whirl,  as  erst,  upon  the 

imprisoned  grey 
Smooth  water  ;  no  chubby  children  slide  and 

shout  and  play. 
Pile  the  illumining  logs  within,  and  let  them 

crackle  gay  ! 
Bright  holly  and  green  mistletoe  cheering  our 

hearths' we  keep 
Warm  glint  the  polished  chairs  and  glasses, 

while  yule-fires  glow  deep. 
But  when  dear  babes  lie  dreaming,  with  a 

halo  near  the  moon, 
And  at  their  nursery  doors  are  set  small  fairy- 
appealing  shoon, 
There  will  float  a  voice  of  mystic  bells  over 

earth's  pale  swound, 
And  sweet  sad  fays  of  memory  to  haunt  us  in 

their  sound  ! 
Good  Words.  RODEN  NOEL. 


WAITING. 

Do  the  little  brown  twigs  complain 
That  they  have  n't  a  leaf  to  wear  ? 

Or  the  grass,  when  the  wind  and  rain 
Pull  at  her  matted  hair  ? 

Do  the  little  brooks  struggle  and  moan 
When  the  ice  has  frozen  their  feet  ? 

Or  the  moss  turn  gray  as  a  stone, 
Because  of  the  cold  and  sleet  ? 

Do  the  buds  that  the  leaves  left  bare 
To  strive  with  their  wintry  fate, 

In  a  moment  of  deep  despair, 

Destroy  what  they  cannot  create  ? 

Oh,  nature  is  teaching  us  there 
To  patiently  wait,  and  wait. 
Transcript.  A.  E.  P 


THE  PROSE  WORKS 


OF  WORDSWORTH. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE  PROSE  WORKS  OF  WORDSWORTH.* 

The  prose  works  of  Wordsworth,  now 
for  the  first  time  collected,  and  some  of 
which  are  now  first  published,  form  a  gift 
for  which  all  who  have  ever  truly  listened 
to  Wordsworth,  and  learned  from  him, 
will  be  grateful  with  no  common  grati- 
tude. To  some  men  now  in  middle  life, 
the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  in  its  influence 
upon  their  early  years  has  been  some- 
what like  a  lofty  mountain, 

An  eminence,  of  these  our  hills 
The  last  that  parleys  with  the  setting  sun, 

which  rose  as  chief  presence  and  power 
near  the  home  of  their  boyhood,  which 
was  the  resort  of  their  solitary  walks, 
which  kindled  their  most  ardent  thoughts, 
which  consecrated  their  highest  resolves, 
which  created  moods  of  limitless  aspira- 
tion, which  strengthened  and  subdued, 
from  which  came  forth  clear  yet  mysteri- 
ous echoes,  against  whose  front  the  glories 
of  dawns  that  were  sacred  had  been  man- 
ifested, and  on  whose  edges  stars,  like 
kindling  watchnres,  had  paused  at  night 
for  a  moment  in  their  course.  Not  less 
than  this  Wordsworth's  poetry  was  to 
them,  as  they  can  remember  now.  But 
for  such  men  the  Wandejyahi-e,  the  years 
of  travel,  needful  and  inevitable,  came ; 
they  went  hither  and  thither ;  they  took 
gifts  from  this  one  and  from  that;  they 
saw  strange  ways  and  strange  faces  of 
men  ;  they  parted,  it  may  be,  too  cheaply 
with  old  things  that  had  been  dear;  they 
looked,  or  seemed  to  look,  at  truth 
askance  and  strangely.  And  now,  if  they 
are  drawn  back  once  more  into  the  haunts 
of  early  years,  they  return  not  without 
dread  and  foreboding  and  tender  remorse  ; 
to  pass  the  barriers  and  re-enter  the  soli- 
tude seems  as  though  it  needed  prepara- 
tory discipline  and  penance  and  absolu- 
tion ;  having  entered  it,  however,  the  con- 
sciousness of  one's  own  personality  and 
its  altering  states  ceases  ;  the  fact  which 
fills  the  mind  is  the  permanence  of  that 
lofty,  untroubled  presence.  "  There  it  is," 
we  say,  "  the  same  as  ever,"  the  same, 

*  "The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth." 
Edited  with  Preface,  etc.,  by  the  Rev.  A.  13.  Grosart. 
3  vols.    London  :  Edward  Moxon,  Son,  &  Co.,  1875. 


though  to  us,  who  have  ranged,  it  cannot 
continue  quite  the  same,  but  seems  now 
a  little  more  abrupt  and  rigid  in  its  out- 
lines, and,  it  may  be,  seems  a  narrow  tract 
of  elevation  in  contrast  with  the  broad 
bosom  of  common  earth,  the  world  of 
pasture-land  and  city  and  sea  which  we 
have  traversed,  and  which  we  shall  not 
henceforth  forsake. 

That  three  substantial  volumes  could  be 
collected  of  Wordsworth's  prose  writings 
will  be  to  some  readers  a  surprise.  The 
contents  of  the  volumes  are  miscellaneous, 
but  upon  almost  every  page  we  find  im- 
pressed the  unity  of  a  common  origin ; 
all  that  is  here,  or  nearly  all,  essentially 
belongs  to  Wordsworth's  mind.  Now,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  the  writer's 
death,  these  pieces  have  been  brought  to- 
gether, under  the  authority  of  the  Words- 
worth family,  by  the  indefatigable  zeal 
and  care  of  Mr.  Grosart.  Students  of 
our  older  English  poetry  owe  a  large  debt 
to  the  erudite  enthusiasm  of  the  editor 
of  the  Fuller  Worthies'  Library.  This 
service  now  rendered  to  a  great  poet  of  our 
own  century  deserves  a  word  of  earnest 
gratitude.  The  editor  has  done  his  work 
accurately,  judiciously,  and  without  ob- 
truding himself  between  the  reader  and 
the  author.  Some  of  these  intended 
"  alms  for  oblivion,"  which  he  has  recov- 
ered from  the  wallet  on  Time's  back,  make 
richer  in  spiritual  possessions  the  life  of 
each  of  us,  and  of  our  century. 

The  contents,  miscellaneous  as  they  are, 
fall  into  certain  principal  groups  :  first,  the 
political  writings,  which  represent  three 
periods  in  the  growth  of  Wordsworth's 
mind,  that  of  his  ardent,  youthful  repub- 
licanism (represented  by  the  "  Apology  for 
the  French  Revolution  "),  that  of  the  patri- 
otic enthusiasm  of  his  manhood  (repre- 
sented by  his  pamphlet  on  the  Conven- 
tion of  Cintra),  and  lastly,  that  of  his 
uncourageous  elder  years.*  Certain  es- 
says and  letters  upon  education,  together 
with  a  deep-thoughted  letter  of  "  Advice  to 
the  Young,"  reprinted  from  "  The  Friend," 
lie  nearest  to  the  political  writings,  having 

*  "Years  have  deprived  me  of  courage,  in  the  sense 
the  word  bears  when  applied  by  Chaucer  to  the  ani- 
mation of  birds  in  spring-time."  —  "  Prose  Works," 
vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
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indirect  bearings  upon  politics,  but  being 
immediately,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
ethical.  The  group  entitled  by  the  editor 
"  yEsthetical  and  Literary  "  comprises  the 
"  Letter  to  a  Friend  of  Robert  Burns,"  not- 
able for  its  fine  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  strength  of  moral  judgment,  the  "  Es- 
says upon  Epitaphs,"  admirable  pieces  of 
philosophical  criticism  (printed  in  part 
from  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts), 
and  the  several  essays  and  prefaces  which 
accompanied  the  editions  of  Wordsworth's 
poems.  Hard  by  these  is  rightly  placed 
Wordsworth's  "  Guide  through  the  Dis- 
tricts of  the  Lakes  ;  "  this,  beside  being  a 
singularly  perfect  piece  of  topographical 
description,  is  of  unique  interest  as  ex- 
hibiting Wordsworth's  mind,  in  reference 
to  external  nature,  at  work  not  in  the 
imaginative,  but  in  the  analytic  manner. 
The  "  Letters  on  the  Kendal  and  Winder- 
mere Railway  "  belong  to  the  same  group 
of  writings.  In  the  third  volume  the  ed- 
itor has  placed  the  notes  to  the  poems, 
collected  from  many  editions,  and  the 
whole  of  the  precious  and  delightful  mem- 
oranda, having  reference  chiefly  to  the 
occasions  on  which  Wordsworth's  poems 
were  conceived  or  written,  dictated  by  the 
poet  to  Miss  Fenwick,  and  known  to 
Wordsworth  students  as  the  I.  F.  MSS. 
Letters  and  extracts  of  letters  follow, 
and  the  volume  closes  with  various 
personal  reminiscences  of  Wordsworth, 
among  which  must  be  distinguished  for 
its  deep  sympathy  with  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  .poet,  and  the  interest  of  its 
details,  the  notice  contributed  by  a  living 
poet,  kindred  in  spirit  to  Wordsworth, 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere.  In  the  present  ar- 
ticle it  will  be  possible  only  to  gather  up 
the  suggestions  which  arise  from  one 
division  of  these  various  writings,  the  po- 
litical division. 

When  a  poet  on  great  occasions,  and 
with  a  powerful  motive,  expresses  himself 
in  prose,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  his 
work  will  possess  certain  precious  and 
peculiar' qualities.  While  working  in  this 
foreign  material,  he  does  not  divest  him- 
self of  his  fineness  of  nerve,  of  his  emo- 
tional ardour  and  susceptibility,  nor  can  he 
disregard  the  sustenance  through  beauty 
of  his  imagination ;  but  the  play  of  his 
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faculties  takes  place  under  new  condi- 
tions. The  imagination,  used  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  discovery  of  truth,  will 
pierce  through  the  accidental  circum- 
stances of  the  hour  and  the  place  in  its 
effort  to  deliver  from  the  incidents  of  time 
the  divine  reality  which  they  conceal;  oc- 
casional and  local  events  will  be  looked  on 
as  of  chief  significance  in  reference  to 
what  is  abiding  and  universal;  and  the 
poet's  loyalty  to  certain  ideals  will  prob- 
ably take  the  form  of  a  strenuous  confi- 
dence in  the  future  of  nations  or  of  man- 
kind. Thus,  if  he  essays  to  write  a  polit- 
ical pamphlet,  it  is  probable  that  the 
pamphlet  will  come  forth  a  prophecy.  No 
prose  v/riter  knows  better  than  the  poet 
(writing,  in  Milton's  expressive  words, 
"with  his  left  hand  ")  the  limits  to  which 
he  has  subjected  himself  ;  yet  he  cannot 
quite  subdue  the  desire  to  push  back  the 
limits,  and  assert  the  full  privileges  of  his 
nature.  No  poet,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  written  in  that  hybrid  species, 
which  is  the  form  of  ostentation  dear  to 
the  vulgarly  ambitious,  unimaginative 
mind,  and  which  calls  itself  prose-poetry. 
The  poet  who  writes  in  prose  has  made  a 
surrender,  and  is  conscious  of  self-denial 
and  a  loss  of  power ;  but,  to  compensate 
this,  some  of  the  force  and  intensity  which 
comes  through  sacrifice  for  a  sufficient 
cause  may  add  itself  to  his  mood  and  to 
its  outcome.  There  will  be  in  such  writ- 
ing a  quiver  as  of  wings  that  have  often 
winnowed  the  air  ;  and  mastering  this, 
there  will  be  a  poise,  a  steadfast  advance, 
and  in  the  high  places  of  contemplation  or 
of  joy  a  strong  yet  tranquil  flight,  a  con- 
tinued equilibration  of  passion  and  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Mill  in  a  celebrated  essay,  with  the 
object  of  illustrating  by  typical  examples 
the  true  nature  of  poetry,  contrasted  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth  with  that  of  Shelley. 
The  latter  was  described  as  the  offspring 
of  a  nature  essentially  poetical,  vivid  emo- 
tion uttering  itself  directly  in  song,  while 
the  former,  Wordsworth's  poetry,  was  set 
down  as  the  resultant  of  culture,  and  of  a 
deliberate  effort  of  the  will,  its  primary 
factor  being  a  thought,  around  which,  at 
the  command  of  the  writer,  or  according 
to  a  habit  which  he  had  acquired,  were 
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grouped  appropriate  feelings  and  images 
Any  one  who  has  been  deeply  penetrated 
by  Wordsworth's  poetry  must  perceive,  in 
a  way  which  leaves  no  room  for  vague 
statement,  that  while  Mr.  Mill  received  its 
influences  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  yet 
remained  outside  the  sphere  of  Words 
worth's  essential  power;  and  perhaps  no 
piece  of  criticism,  seeming  to  outsiders  to 
possess  so  considerable  a  portion  of  truth 
could  be  more  entirely  alien  to  the  con 
sciousness  of  those  who  have  adequately 
felt  the  power  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 
than  that  of  Mr.  Mill.    Each  writer  of 
high  and  peculiar  genius,  whose  genius 
notwithstanding  fails  to  be  world-wide,  or 
universal  as  the  sun,  may  be  said  to  exer- 
cise over  his  readers  an  election  of  grace 
—  one  is  taken  and  another  left ;  and 
that  a  person  who  has  been  thus  elected 
should  speak  with  decision  about  the  mis- 
ter, implies  no  arrogance.    As  a  man  as- 
serts confidently  what  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  the  report  of  the  senses,  so  one 
who  has  been  admitted  to  the  presence  of 
a  writer  of  such  high  and  peculiar  genius 
as  Wordsworth,  knows  and  declares  that 
the  fact  is  so,  and  not  otherwise.  There 
will  be  no  dissent  among  those  who  have 
approached  nearest  to  Wordsworth,  when 
it  is  said  that  a  most  essential  character- 
istic of  Wordsworth's  writing,  when  he 
wrote  in  his  most  characteristic  manner,  is 
precisely  the  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Mill 
has  stated  it  to  be.    In  the  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  which  are  the  most  distinctly 
Wordsworthian,  there  is  an  entire  consen- 
taneity of  thought  and  feeling  ;  no  critical 
analysis  can  separate  or  distinguish  the 
two,  nor  can  we  say  with  accuracy  that 
either  has  preceded  and  initiated  the  move- 
ment of  the  other  ;  thought  lives  in  feeling, 
feeling  lives  in  thought;   in  their  dual 
unity  neither  "  is  afore  or  after  other," 
neither  "is  greater  or  less  than  another." 
If  ever,  indeed,  there  appears  a  tendency 
to  severance  of  these  two  elements  of 
Wordsworth's  poetry  (it  being  assumed 
that  Wordsworth  is  writing  at  his  best), 
this  occurs  in  those  occasional  trances  of 
thought  and  mountings  of  the  mind,  when 
all  intellection  and  all  operancy  of  will 
seem  to  be  suspended,  and  the  whole  being  j 
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id  and  trans- 


of  the  man  to  be  transform 
fused  into  silent  rapture  :  — 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  God 
Thought  was  not,  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

And  yet  in  such  an  hour  thought  rather 
lay  hidden  in  "  the  light  of  thought "  than 
had  ceased  to  be.  The  forces  of  Words- 
worth's nature,  like  the  forces  of  the  phys- 
ical universe,  were  correlated  by  a  marvel- 
lous law,  according  to  which  one  could 
pass  and  be  transformed  into  another, 
what  was  at  this  moment  a  sensuous  affec- 
tion becoming  forthwith  a  spiritual  pres- 
ence, what  was  now  contemplation  appear- 
ing presently  as  passion,  or  what  was  now 
a  state  of  passive,  brooding  receptivity 
transforming  itself  into  the  rapturous  ad- 
vance and  controlling  mastery  of  the  im- 
agination. "The  excellence  of  writing, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,"  Wordsworth 
has  said,  "  consists  in  the  conjunction  of 
reason  and  passion."  And  as  this  may  be 
noted  as  the  excellence  of  Wordsworth's 
own  poetry,  the  conjunction  being  no  re- 
sult of  an  act  of  the  will,  or  of  mere  habit, 
but  vital,  primitive,  immediate,  and  neces- 
sary, so  it  must  be  set  down  as  the  first 
distinguishing  quality  of  whatever  is  high- 
est and  noblest  in  these  his  writings  in 
prose. 

The  earliest  in  date  of  the  more  impor- 
tant pieces  jn  the  present  collection  is  "  An 
Apology  for  the  French  Revolution."  It 
is  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  preserved  in  manuscript  by  the  writer 
during  nearly  half  a  century.  Bishop 
Watson,  who  had  been  a  conspicuous  En- 
lish  sympathizer  with  the  great  move- 
ment in  France  during  its  earlier  stages 
deserted  of  a  sudden  the  cause  which  to 
Wordsworth  at  that  time  appeared  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  of  the  human  race. 

An  appendix  to  a  sermon  of  the  bishop  

a  sermon  that  bore  an  odious  title— had 
signalized  his  change  of  faith  by  an  attack 
upon  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Revolution.  Wordsworth's  pamphlet  is  a 
reply  to  this  appendix.  In  dexterous  use 
of  his  weapons  the  bishop  is  the  more 
practised  combatant ;  Wordsworth's  style 
uffers  in  some  degree  from  a  sense  of  the 
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conventional  dignity  of  the  political  pam- 
phlet as  employed  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. A  young  writer  can  hardly  afford  to 
be  quite  direct  and  free  in  his  movements, 
lest  he  should  be  violent  and  awkward. 
"  Alluding  to  our  natural  existence,  Addi- 
son, in  a  sublime  allegory  well  known  to 
your  lordship,  has  represented  us  as  cross- 
ing an  immense  bridge,  from  whose  surface 
from  a  variety  of  causes  we  disappear  one 
after  another,  and  are  seen  no  more."  This 
simile  of  the  opening  paragraph,  formed 
from  the  "  Vision  of  Mirza,"  with  its  appall- 
ing image  of  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  falling 
"  through  one  of  the  numerous  trap-doors, 
into  the  tide  of  contempt,  to  be  swept 
away  into  the  ocean  of  oblivion,"  belongs 
to  the  manner  of  majestic  scorn  or  indig- 
nation of  the  political  letter-writer  of  the 
period.  It  is  more  important  to  observe 
that  in  all  higher  and  stronger  qualities  of 
mind  the  advantage  lies  with  Wordsworth. 
And  very  remarkable  from  a  biographical 
point  of  view  it  is  to  ascertain,  as  we  do 
from  this  pamphlet,  that  not  only  was 
Wordsworth's  whole  emotional  nature 
aroused  and  quickened  by  the  beauty  of 
promise  which  the  world  in  that  hour  of 
universal  dawn  seemed  to  wear,  but  that 
his  intellect  hail  so  clearly  comprehended 
and  adopted  with  conviction  so  decided 
the  principles  of  republican  government. 

Wordsworth  had  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  His  character,  naturally 
simple,  stern,  and  ardent,  had  received  at 
first  no  shock  of  either  fear  or  joy  from 
the  events  in  France;  they  seemed  only 
natural  and  right.  But  when  he  entered 
into  actual  contact  with  the  soil  and  peo- 
ple, he  could  not  but  become  aware  of  the 
marvellous  change  in  progress.  On  the 
eve  of  the  day  on  which  the  king  pledged 
his  faith  to  the  new  constitution,  Words- 
worth saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  joy  upon 
the  faces  of  all  men.  "  A  homeless  sound 
of  joy  was  in  the  sky; "  and  to  such  prim- 
itive, unshaped  sounds,  whether  from  trees 
and  mountain  torrents,  or  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  or  the  tumultuous  movement  of  the 
people,  Wordsworth's  imagination  re- 
sponded with  peculiar  energy.  France 
was  standing  u  on  the  top  of  golden 
hours ;  "  in  Paris  the  English  wanderer 
had  gathered  from  among  the  rubbish  of 
the  Bastille  a  fragment  to  be  cherished  as 
a  relic ;  upon  the  banks  of  the  Loire  he 
had  discussed  with  Beaupuis  the  end  and 
wisest  forms  of  civil  government;  he  had 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  Girondins 
in  the  National  Assembly.  And  now  that 
his  republican  faith  might  seem  to  be  tried 
and  tested,  perhaps  somewhat  strained, 


by  the  September  massacres  and  the  exe- 
cution of  Louis  XVI.,  he  still  retains  un- 
shaken faith  in  France  and  in  the  repub- 
lic. Until  his  twenty-second  year  external 
nature  had  possessed  all  his  deeper  sym- 
pathies, and  been  the  inspirer  of  his  most 
intimate  hopes,  and  joys,  and  fears.  This, 
therefore,  was  the  season  of  the  first  love- 
making  of  Wordsworth's  soul  with  hum  in 
society.  The  easy-going  sociability  of  his 
laxer  hours  at  Cambridge  had  been  felt  to 
be  a  carelessness  towards  that  higher  self 
within  him,  which  when  he  was  alone  as- 
serted its  authority  and  condemned  his 
casual  pleasures.  But  now  for  Words- 
worth to  unite  himself  with  mankind  was 
to  widen  the  life  and  reinforce  the  ener- 
gies of  that  higher  self.  He  could  not 
quickly  or  without  a  struggle  renounce  the 
new  existence  which  had  opened  for  him. 
Acts  of  violence  had  been  perpetrated; 
but  "a  time  of  revolution,"  Wordsworth 
pleaded,  "  is  not  the  season  of  true  lib- 
erty." "  Alas,"  he  goes  on,  "  the  obstina- 
cy and  perversion  of  man  is  such  that  lib- 
erty is  too  often  obliged  to  borrow  the  very 
arms  of  despotism  to  overthrow  him,  and 
in  order  to  reign  in  peace  must  establish 
herself  by  violence.  She  deplores  such 
stern  necessity,  but  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, her  supreme  law,  is  her  consolation." 
A  certain  sternness  and  hardness  in 
Wordsworth's  temperament,  his  youthful 
happiness,  and  his  freedom  from  tender, 
personal  bonds,  enabled  him  to  look,  with- 
out shrinking,  upon  some  severe  measures 
enforced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution. 
Such  tenderness  as  shed  tears  over  the 
fallen  body  of  a  king  seemed  to  Words* 
worth  a  specious  sensibility.  His  sorrow 
was  yielded  to  the  violated  majesty  of 
public  order  ;  he  lamented  "  that  any  com- 
bination of  circumstances  should  have 
rendered  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  veil 
for  a  moment  the  statues  of  the  laws,  and 
that  by  such  emergency  the  cause  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  people,  I  may  say 
of  the  whole  human  race,  should  have  been 
so  materially  injured.  Any  other  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  Louis  is  irrational  and 
weak."  This  is  a  young  man's  somewhat 
haughty  devotion  to  a  cause,  untempered 
and  uninformed  as  yet  by  concrete  hum  in 
sympathies,  or  the  "  humble  cares  and 
delicate  fears  "  which  come  with  adult  life. 

In  this  pamphlet  Wordsworth's  republic- 
an faith  is  distinctly  formulated.  A  repub- 
lic is  the  least  oppressive  form  of  govern- 
ment, because,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the 
governors  and  the  governed  become  one. 
The  property  qualification  of  voters  must 
be  set  aside ;  the  mechanic  and  the  peas- 
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ant  may  claim  their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
national  legislation  ;  the  suffrage  must  be' 
universal.  It  is  indeed  necessary  to  dele- 
gate power  to  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  by  shortening  the  duration  of  the 
trust,  and  disqualifying  the  legislator  for 
continuous  re-election  during  a  series  of 
years,  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  this 
delegated  authority  may  be  provided.  Ar- 
bitrary distinctions  between  man  and  man 
are  to  be  abolished;  hereditary  nobility 
must  cease,  and  with  it  those  titles  which 
are  a  standing  insult  to  the  dignity  of 
plain  manhood.  Laws  should  be  enacted 
rather  in  favour  of  the  poor  man  than  of 
the  rich.  The  privileges  of  primogeniture 
must  be  abolished.  And  then  upon  the 
grounds  of  expediency  and  of  justice,  and 
through  force  of  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  man,  Wordsworth  pleads 
against  monarchy,  and  the  aristocratical 
institutions  which  form  its  support.  The 
Bishop  of  Llandaff  had  found  it  hard  to 
understand  what  is  meant  by  the  equality 
of  man  in  a  state  of  civil  society ;  Words- 
worth directs  his  lordship  for  an  explana- 
tion to  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  "  Equality,  without  which  liberty 
cannot  exist,  is  to  be  met  with  in  perfec- 
tion in  that  State  in  which  no  distinctions 
are  to  be  admitted  but  such  as  have  evident- 
ly for  their  object  the  general  good." 

There  is  a  young  man's  bold  and  virtu- 
ons  energy  in  the  arguments  of  Words- 
worth, if  there  be  less  of  deep  moral  preg- 
nancy to  be  found  than  in  his  later  writ- 
ings. The  chief  interest  of  the  pamphlet 
lies  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  Words- 
worth's mind.  And  it  must  be  noted  as 
assigning  its  true  place  to  this  piece  of 
political  reasoning,  that  the  fact  that 
Wordsworth  was  able  to  put  forward  his 
faith  as  a  series  of  credenda,  and  was 
ready  to  give  an  argumentative  reason  for 
the  hope  that  was  in  him,  is  evidence  that 
at  this  time  the  most  joyous  period  of 
Wordsworth's  revolutionary  fervour  was 
already  past.  So  long  as  the  facts  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  their  own  justifi- 
cation, so  long  as  the  movement  mani- 
fested its  sacred  origin  by  a  self-eviden- 
cing light,  Wordsworth's  faith  was  a  joyous 
confusion  of  thought  and  emotion,  a  con- 
fluence of  the  mere  gladness  of  living,  the 
hope  of  youth,  instincts  and  feelings  which 
had  existed  since  his  childhood,  and  the 
readily  accepted  theories  of  the  day.  But 
when  the  facts  of  the  Revolution  no  lon- 
ger corresponded  with  his  wishes  or  his 
hopes,  Wordsworth  threw  himself,  for 
temporary  defence  against  the  threaten- 
ing danger  of  disbelief  and  profound  dis- 


appointment, upon  theory.  As  the  real 
cause  became  increasingly  desperate  — 
which  in  1793  it  was  far  from  having  be- 
come—  Wordsworth  put  upon  his  theory 
an  increasing  stress  and  strain,  until  at 
length  opinions  clung  round  his  mind  as 
if  they  were  his  life,  "nay,  more,  the  very 
being  of  the  immortal  soul."  In  the  proc- 
ess of  attempting  to  sustain  his  faith  in 
the  Revolution  by  means  which,  to  one  of 
his  constitution  of  mind,  were  against  na- 
ture, his  inmost  being  underwent  a  disrup- 
tion and  disintegration.  The  powers  of 
his  nature  ceased  to, act  with  a  healthy  co- 
operation; until,  finally  turning  upon  the 
opinions  which  tyrannized  over  him  to 
test  their  validity  by  the  intellect  alone, 
"  dragging  all  precepts,  judgments,  max- 
ims, creeds,  like  culprits  to  the  bar," 
Wordsworth  escaped  from  them  mourn- 
fully, through  a  period  of  perplexity  and 
intellectual  despair.  In  place  of  truth  he 
found  only  a  conflict  of  indecisive  reason- 
ings. 

The  declaration  by  England  of  war 
against  France  severed  Wordsworth  in 
feeling  from  the  country  of  his  birth  and 
of  the  traditions  of  his  heart.  The  ag- 
gressive action  of  the  French  republic 
against  Switzerland  gave  definite  form  to 
his  latently  growing  alienation  from  the 
adopted  country  of  his  hopes,  his  theories, 
and  his  imaginings.  The  political  part  of 
him  became  thus  a  twofold  exile ;  his 
sympathies,  which  had  been  so  strong  and 
glad,  were  thrown  back  upon  himself,  and 
turned  into  bitterness  and  perplexity. 
With  Wordsworth  political  faith  and  ar- 
dour could  not  flourish  apart  from  a  soil 
in  which  to  take  root,  and  shoot  upward 
and  strike  downward  ;  his  passion  was  not 
for  ideas  in  themselves,  but  for  ideas  as 
part  of  the  finer  breath  and  expression  of 
a  nation's  life.  Though  abundant  in  pow- 
er of  wing,  and  free  in  aerial  singleness, 
like  the  skylark  of  his  own  poem,  Words- 
worth's faith  needed  a  habitation  upon  the 
green,  substantial  earth ;  it  could  not  live 
in  perpetual  flight,  as  Shelley's  faith  lived, 
a  bird  of  paradise  that  feeds  upon  the 
colours  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  if 
it  sleeps  at  all,  sleeps  upon  the  smooth 
night- wind.  It  is  easy  for  us  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  to  whom  the  events  of  that  pas- 
sionate period  come  calmed  and  quelled, 
bounded  in  space  and  controlled  by  adja- 
cent events,  it  is  easy  for  us  to  declare 
that  Wordsworth's  loyalty  to  the  ideas  of 
his  youth  should  have  survived  the  test ; 
it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  that  at  no  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution 
had  the  vast  spiritual  agents  which  brought 
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it  into  being  spent  their  force,  or  con- 
verted that  force  into  a  desperate  rage  of 
destruction ;  it  is  easy  for  us  to  discover 
that  before  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion lay  a  long  career.  But  precisely  be- 
cause the  moral  nature  of  Wordsworth, 
and  of  others  along  with  him,  was  com- 
pletely roused,  and  was  sensitive  in  pro- 
portion to  its  vital  energy,  the  shock  of 
events  was  felt  severely,  and  the  pain  of 
frustration  and  disappointment  became  a 
blinding  pain.  The  failure  of  the  Revo- 
lution was  felt  like  the  defection  and  dis- 
honour of  a  friend,  and  when  all  was 
quieted  by  iron  bonds  of  military  rule,  it 
struck  with  cold  finality  upon  young 
hearts  as  though  it  were  a  death. 

From  the  first  there  was  a  point  at 
which  Wordsworth's  adhesion  to  the 
French  historical  movement  failed  or  was 
imperfect,  though  of  this  fact  and  its 
significance  Wordsworth  himself  was  at 
first  probably  not  aware  ;  sooner  or  later 
the  flaw  must  have  become  a  rift  and 
gaped.  Wordsworth's  sympathy  with  the 
national  passion  of  joy  and  hope  in  France 
was  spontaneous  and  involuntary;  but 
with  the  long  intellectual  movement 
which  preceded  the  upheaval  of  society, 
and  with  the  methods  of  thought  pursued 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  mind  of  Wordsworth  could  at  no 
period  have  been  in  harmony.  During 
upwards  of  eighty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  1789  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution  have  approximated,  touched, 
or  united  themselves  to  many  various 
schools  of  thought,  from  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian democracy  to  that  of  atheistic  com- 
munism. But  originally  to  have  entered 
into  a  very  close  and  complete  relation  to 
the  movement,  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  have  come  up  with  it  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  eighteenth  century  illumina- 
tion or  Aufklcirung.  Looked  at  from  a 
comprehensive  point  of  vision,  the  Con- 
vention appears  but  an  incident  in  that 
great  progressive  movement,  that  flinging- 
forward,  wave-like,  of  the  human  mind,  of 
which  the  Encyclopaedia  is  another  inci- 
dent. But  how  much  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
ever  came  home  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
transcendental  poet  of  England,  or  was 
assimilated  by  it  ?  Neither  a  dry,  mechan- 
ical deism,  nor  a  tender,  sentimental  deism 
was  the  theological  conception  towards 
which  Wordsworth's  religious  feeling 
could  naturally  incline  him;  and  reason, 
even  if  Wordsworth  had  lost  all  faith  in  a 
"wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe," 
would  never  have  been  the  abstraction 
from  the  nature  of  man,  to  which  he 


would  have  chosen  to  yield  his  homage. 
With  Rousseau  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  mind  of  the  English  poet  v/ould 
find  something  in  common  ;  but  the  sen- 
timental return  to  nature  of  Rousseau,  his 
self-conscious  simplicity,  and  his  singular 
combination  of  brooding  sensuality  with  a 
recoil  from  the  enervating  effects  of  luxu- 
ry, differed  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
temper  and  genius  of  Wordsworth,  on  one 
side  simple,  hard-grained,  veracious  as 
that  of  a  Westmoreland  dalesman,  on  the 
other  capable  of  entrance  into  a  plane  of 
idealizing  thought  and  imagination,  where 
for  Rousseau  to  breathe  would  have  been 
death.  From  the  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
the  alleged  return  to  nature  of  the  revo- 
lutionary epoch  did  not  show  well ;  of 
what  mingled  elements  it  really  consisted 
will  appear  from  the  paintings  of  David,- 
and  from  the  affectation  of  Roman  man- 
ners in  public  life  upon  conspicuous  oc- 
casions. The  eighteenth  century,  speak- 
ing broadly,  had  pursued  truth  by  methods 
of  the  intellect  alone,  apart  from  the  sug- 
gestions of  man's  instincts,  emotions,  and 
imagination.  By-and-by  these  last  had 
leaped  into  life  aggressively,  and  caught 
up  as  weapons  of  their  warfare  the  con- 
clusions which  the  intellect  had  forged. 
With  the  passionate,  instinctive  side  of 
the  great  movement  Wordsworth  was  suf- 
ficiently at  one  ;  but  when  the  revolution- 
ary passions  and  instincts,  as  yet  un- 
trained, and  therefore  violent  and  crude, 
were  seduced  from  their  true  objects, 
when  an  apostolic  mission  to  the  nations 
announcing  enfranchisement  was  ex- 
changed for  a  war  of  vulgar  conquest, 
then  those  who  would  retain  their  faith  in 
the  Revolution  were  driven  back,  and 
among  them  Wordsworth  was  driven 
back,  to  the  abstractions  of  the  revolu- 
tionary creed.  Wordsworth,  with  the  log- 
ical faculty  alone,  and  pursuing  the  eigh- 
teenth-century method  of  truth-discovery 

—  that  of  the  pure  intellect  —  endeav- 
oured to  verify  his  republican  theories. 
The  result  with  Wordsworth  was  that  all 
truth  for  a  time  disappeared  ;  certitude 
with  respect  to  any  and  every  class  of  be- 
liefs became  for  a  time  unattainable.* 

*  The  following  reference,  in  the  Apology  for  the 
French  Revolution,"  to  Priestley  deserves  to  be  quoted  : 

—  tl  At  this  time  have  we  not  daily  the  strongest  proofs 
of  the  success  with  which,  in  what  you  call  the  best  of 
all  monarchical  governinents)  the  popular  mind  may  be 
debauched?  Left  to  the  quiet  exercise  of  their  own 
judgment,  do  you  think  that  the  people  would  have 
thought  it  necessarv  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  the  phil- 
osophic Priestley?"  It  maybe  added  that  the  state- 
ments made  above  are  not  opinions  of  the  writer  of  this 
article,  but  statements  each  of  which  may  be  verified  by 
reference  to  "The  Prelude,"  or  some  other  of  Words- 
worth's writings  in  verse  or  prose. 
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Two  chief  streams  of  intellectual  and 
moral  tendency  are  distinguishable  in  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  Revolution, — 
the  period  during  which  Wordsworth  at- 
tained the  full  possession  of  his  powers, — 
and  thence  onward  to  our  own  days. 
One  of  these  has  endeavoured  to  sustain 
and  develop  the  most  beneficent  influ- 
ences of  the  eighteenth  century ;  to  it  be- 
long at  the  present  hour  modern  science 
—  including  the  science  of  political  econ- 
omy—  and  modern  democracy.  The 
other  should  have  aimed  at  supplement- 
ing and  enriching  the  best  gifts  of  the 
preceding  epoch  with  new  methods,  feel- 
ings, and  ideas  in  accord  with  the  changed 
condition  of  the  human  mind.  Unfortu- 
nately for  the  cause  of  tranquil  and  en- 
larged human  culture,  the  two  movements, 
which  ought  to  have  been  auxiliaries,  and 
the  men  representing  each,  who  ought  to 
have  been  allies,  appeared  as  rival  and 
conflicting  forces,  each  claiming  suprem- 
acy over  the  individual  mind  and  over  the 
progress  of  human  society.  Hence  have 
arisen  on  either  side  excesses  and  extrav- 
agances :  on  the  one  side  Catholic  reac- 
tions, a  profound  suspicion  of  modern  sci- 
ence, systems  of  spurious  metaphysics 
resorted  to  as  an  escape  from  the  press- 
ure of  facts,  in  art  an  emasculated  medie- 
valism ;  on  the  other,  a  materialistic  tem- 
per hard  and  pushing,  an  unimaginative 
and  unsympathetic  school  in  politics,  the 
dreary  science  drearily  pursued,  a  pro- 
found suspicion  of  religion,  and  intoler- 
ance of  religious  ideas.  It  would  have 
needed  a  greater  mind  than  that  of  either 
Bentham  or  of  Coleridge  to  effect  a  rec- 
onciliation, which  should  not  be  a  com- 
promise, between  the  two  movements  of 
the  age.  As  things  were,  it  was  needful 
to  choose  a  side.  The  appropriate  work 
of  Wordsworth,  and  of  his  companion 
who  worked  more  in  the  sphere  of  pure 
thought,  was  rather  to  supplement  the 
deficiencies  and  correct  the  errors  of  the 
eighteenth  century  than  to  carry  on  and 
develop  its  most  precious  influences.  But, 
in  assuming  their  appropriate  places  as 
teachers,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  were 
at  the  same  time  condemned  to  an  atti- 
tude of  hostility  with  reference  to  one 
entire  side  of  the  culture  and  the  progress- 
ive thought  of  their  time.  Receiving  as 
we  do  from  Wordsworth  such  a  gift  of 
high  poetry,  such  an  overflow  of  impas- 
sioned contemplation  of  the  universe  from 
a  fixed  point  of  view,  we  know  not  how 
we  should  regret  that  he  entered  so  abso- 
lutely and  so  serenely  into  his  own  vision 
of  truth.    Had  his  certitude  in  beliefs 


transcendental  been  disturbed  by  doubts 
and  questionings,  he  could  not  have  dis- 
played a  skill  of  fence  and  thrust,  nor 
have  enjoyed  the  militant  exercise,  as  in 
our  own  clay  Mr.  Browning  does,  who,  if 
he  would  build  the  walls  of  our  spiritual 
city,  builds  ever  with  one  hand  working 
in  the  work,  and  the  other  hand  holding  a 
weapon.    Could  we  conceive  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth  producing  poetry  at  all  in  a 
state  of  divided  intellect  and  feeling,—  for 
as  a  fact  that  rift  would  have  made 
Wordsworth's  music  mute, —  we  are  com- 
pelled to  imagine  the  outcome  of  his  mind 
as   resembling  the    poetry  of  Clough, 
though  possessing  an  ampler  body  of 
thought  and  feeling  than   Clough's, —  a 
kind  of  self-revelation,  not  without  curious 
interest  or  even  peculiar  uses  in  a  dis- 
tracted period,  when  the  head  and  heart 
pay  separate  allegiance  to  rival  authori- 
ties, but  incapable  of  becoming  in  a  high 
degree  a  power  with  individual  minds,  or 
the  prophecy  to  a  nation.    We  cannot, 
therefore,  regret,  for  the  sake  of  Words- 
worth himself  and  of  his  poetry,  that  his 
trust  in  his  own  faculties  and  their  mode 
of  operation  was  complete  ;  for  us,  too,  it 
is  perhaps  well  that  such  high,  serene, 
and  yet  impassioned  faith  as  Wordsworth's 
should  have  found  its  adequate  record  in 
song ;  there  are  times  when  we  are  moved 
to  place  reliance  in  it  upon  the  credit  of 
our  past  selves,  as  in  an  intuition,  which 
was  once  our  own  during  a  season  of  clear 
and  solemn  vision,  and  which  cannot  be 
ours  again.    But  it  is  also  true  that 
Wordsworth's  "  imaginative  faith  "  (such 
a  name  he  himself  bestows  upon  it)  fails 
to  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  intel- 
lect of  the  present  time,  and  moves  us  by 
its   prophet-like   enouncement  of  truth 
transcendental  less  than  such  emotional 
controversy  as  Mr.  Browning's  moves  us. 
Unless  we  could  carry  on  the  conduct  of 
our  mental  powers   upon  Wordsworth's 
method,  we  could  not  hold  in  living  and 
immediate  possession  Wordsworth's  con- 
clusions ;  and  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
scientific  methods  of  thought  at  the  pres- 
ent time  render  the  conduct  of  the  intel- 
lect in  Wordsworth's    manner  possible 
only  by  miracle  of  grace,  or  by  peculiar 
conformation  of  mind,  or  through  a  vir- 
ginal seclusion  of  soul. 

In  the  literature  of  England,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  reaction,  the  Revolution 
found  a  banner-bearer,  an  embodied  gen- 
ius half-formed  from  the  spirit  of  swift, 
wild,  and  beautiful  things  in  nature,  and 
half  from  the  keenest  joys  and  anguish  of 
humanity ;  one  made  to  be  a  saint  and  a 
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martyr  of  revolution,  the  delicate  victim 
thrown  to  the  lions  of  authorized  opinion  ; 
a  poet  framed  for  intensities  of  faith,  of 
chanty,  and  of  hope;    for  illuminated 
heights  of  rapture  and  of  song.    But  Shel- 
ley, who,  by  virtue  of  his  swift-weaving 
imagination,  his  artistic  impulses,  and  the 
incantation  of  his  verse,  belongs  to  the 
nineteenth  century,  was  by  virtue  of  the 
intellectual  background  and  basis  of  his 
poetry  a  child  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  true  volunteer  against  old  tyrannies  in 
the  wars  of  enfranchisement  of  the  repub- 
lic.   In  order  that  he  should  be  a  revolter 
it  was  not  needful  to  Shelley  that  the  Rev- 
olution should  promise  an  immediate  suc- 
cess.   The  abstractions  created  by  the 
intellect  and  the  passions  of  that  age  were 
to  him  the  only  realities,  and  he  believed 
that  their  history  would  be  long.  Living 
as  he  did  in  the  idea,  concrete  facts  ap- 
peared to  him  but  as  shadows,  ever  vary- 
ing and  shifting,  thrown  from  accidental 
objects   which  intervened   between  the 
world  of  men  and  the  high,  white  light  of 
the  eternal  world.    For  such  poetry,  which 
nourished  itself  upon  abstractions,  and 
existed  independently  of  the  accidents  of 
the  time,  a  career,  even  in  a  season  of  re- 
action, was  open.    Laon  and  Cythna  may 
stand  bound  amid  the  flames  ;  but  in  due 
time  the  martyrs  will  reach  that  radiant 
isle  sanctified  by  the  temple  of  the  spirit. 
For  countless  ages  Prometheus  may  hang 
nailed  to  the  mountain-wall ;  but  the  day 
will  dawn  of  his  deliverance,  when  the 
whole  sphere  of  earth   must  break  into 
blossom  and  into  song.    For  Shelley, 
whether  France  were  enslaved  or  free, 
liberty  remained.    But  such  political  pas- 
sion as  Wordsworth's  united  itself  with 
an  actual  cause.    It  was  roused  by  the 
presence  of  the  elements  of  noble  national 
life,  not  somewhere  apart  in  the  air,  not 
in  some  remote  political  primum  mobile, 
but  in  the  veritable  life  of  a  nation.  For 
such  poetry  of  revolution  after  the  regime 
of  the  Directory  and  the  18th  Brumaire 
the  career  was  closed. 

Yet  some  fruits  of  his  early  republican 
faith  remained  with  Wordsworth  ;  and  — 
what  is  more  important  —  that  in  his  own 
nature  which  at  first  made  him  a  sympa- 
thizer with  the  Revolution,  remained. 
When,  after  the  time  of  trial,  of  intellect- 
ual perplexity,  and  moral  confusion,  there 
came  by  degrees  light  and  calm,  spiritual 
restoration  and  strength,  it  was  not  an  al- 
together new  self  that  Wordsworth  found, 
but  his  former  self  changed  from  youth  to 
manhood,  as  men  have  been  changed 
by  a  bed  of  sickness  from  which  they  have 


arisen.  At  this  period,  as  we  find  record- 
ed in  "  The  Prelude,"  the  influence  of  his 
sister  was  peculiarly  precious  and  sana- 
tive ;  but  this  influence  of  Wordsworth's 
sister  was  less  like  that  of  one  active  hu- 
man spirit  upon  another  than  that  of  the 
tender  tranquillizing  and  ardent  breathing 
of  the  life  of  external  nature  :  — 

Thy  breath, 
Dear  sister  !  was  a  kind  of  gentler  spring 
That  went  before  my  footsteps. 

She  did  not  so  much  compel  him  to  new 
lines  of  thought  or  habits  of  feeling,  as 
restore  him  by  an  atmosphere  of  loving 
wisdom  to  his  wiser  and  more  gracious 
self.  It  is  a  remarkable  and  characteristic 
fact  that  Wordsworth,  in  the  poetical  auto- 
biography which  he  has  left  with  us,  attrib- 
utes no  influence  of  primary  importance 
upon  the  growth  of  his  mind  to  any  soul, 
whether  kindred  or  antagonist,  of  man 
or  woman.  The  sympathy  and  the  intel- 
lectual action  of  Coleridge  helped  to  fos- 
ter and  advance  Wordsworth's  instinctive 
tendencies  of  thought;  but  Coleridge  did 
not  contribute  any  dominant  idea  to  Words- 
worth's mind,  nor  move  him  apart  or  side- 
ways from  the  track  along  which  he  was 
progressing.  Wordsworth  was  never 
driven  out  of  any  position  by  force  of  ar- 
gument, nor  attracted  into  a  new  position 
by  compelling  sympathy  with  another 
mind.  For  Mary  Hutchinson  his  love 
was  a  deep,  tender  and  enduring  feeling; 
but  it  was  not  that  kind  of  passion  which 
lifts  a  man  into  a  new  and  strange  world 
of  winged  light,  and  swift  winds  of  joy, 
and  rapturous  self-abandonment.  She 
was  to  him  like  a  calm  recess  among  the 
woods,  sheltered  from  tempest  and  from 
extremities  of  heat,  with  its  refreshment 
of  living  water,  and  its  little  solitude  of 
greenest  herbage.  Obstacles  were  re- 
moved from  Wordsworth's  way  by  other 
hands,  flowers  were  planted  in  its  rugged 
and  bare  spots ;  but  he  was  not  diverted 
from  his  path,  or  guided  to  points  of  vis- 
ion which  lay  to  the  left  or  right.  His  sis- 
ter led  Wordsworth  back  to  nature,  and 
softened  down  the  over-sternness  of  his 
earlier  temper.  In  her  sensitiveness  he 
seemed  to  discern  a  finer  kind  of  justice 
to  which  he  had  been  blind,  and  thus  he 
came  to  distrust,  perhaps  over-much,  the 
bold  judgments  which  he  had  but  lately 
passed  upon  events.  Few  things  are 
more  difficult  than  to  receive  an  acces- 
sion, even  a  slight  accession,  to  a  man's 
powers  of  moral  discernment,  without  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  a  suspicion  of  his 
past  self  either  in  kind  or  in  degree  not 
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wholly  warranted  by  fact.  With  Words- 
worth's aspiring  force  now  co-existed  a 
certain  loving  humbleness,  meekness,  or 
docility  of  senses,  affections,  and  intellect. 
He  was  less  sanguine  than  formerly ;  he 
cared  less  for  theories  of  human  progress, 
and  less  for  the  abstraction  "  man." 
Growing  into  a  habit  of  estimating  things 
somewhat  like  that  of  Burke,  it  seemed 
to  Wordsworth  now  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain effeminacy  in  levelling  down  the  truth 
to  general  notions,  and  so  avoiding  the 
difficulties  and  rough  edges  of  truth,  which 
are  felt  when  we  deal,  not  with  abstrac- 
tions, but  with  concrete  details.  But, 
while  these  modifications  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual temper  had  taken  place,  Words- 
worth's veneration  for  the  stuff  of  com- 
mon human  nature,  his  democratic  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  manhood,  was  not  lost. 
What  is  most  precious  in  our  common  hu- 
man nature  seemed  to  him  to  be  whatever 
is  most  simple,  primitive,  and  permanent. 
This  he  found  among  the  hardy  peasantry 
of  his  own  north-country  district.  And 
if  "  man  "  was  less  to  Wordsworth  than 
formerly,  individual  men  and  women  be- 
came infinitely  more.  With  his  demo- 
cratic feeling  for  what  is  best  in  human 
nature,  corresponded  his  feeling  for  lan- 
guage considered  as  the  instrument  of  his 
art.  What  is  best  in  language,  it  seemed 
to  Wordsworth,  were  those  simple,  strong, 
and  living  forms  of  speech,  in  which  the 
permanent  and  primitive  feelings  of  men 
utter  themselves.  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
poetic  diction  was  perhaps  not  announced 
with  perfect  clearness,  and  has  certainly 
been  gravely  misunderstood.  It  was  not 
the  language  of  the  peasant,  as  such,  any 
more  than  the  language  of  the  courtier  or 
the  philosopher,  as  such,  which  seemed 
admirable  to  him  ;  it  was  the  permanent 
and  passionate  speech  of  ?nan,  wherever 
to  be  found,  which  he  sought  after;  and 
in  the  speech  of  simple  men  Wordsworth 
believed  that  there  was  more  of  such  stuff 
to  retain,  and  less  matter  to  be  rejected  as 
belonging  to  merely  local  or  occasional 
uses,  than  in  the  speech  of  over-cultivated, 
artificial  refinement.  However  Words- 
worth may  have  failed  to  convey  his  pre- 
cise meaning  in  his  celebrated  prose  pref- 
aces, it  cannot  truly  be  asserted  that  his 
practice  and  his  theory  were  not  in  agree- 
ment. To  us  of  the  present  day  there  are 
few  characteristics  of  Wordsworth's  po- 
etry more  refreshing,  when  we  turn  to  it 
from  contemporary  writings,  which  repre- 
sent, in  dramatic  fashion,  characters  and 
incidents  of  humble  life,  than  its  entire 
freedom  from  condescension.    It  neither 


studies  the  persons  nor  repeats  the 
phrases  of  shepherd,  of  cottage  matron,  of 
peasant-patriarch,  of  village  schoolmaster 
with  an  air  of  sentimental  or  of  humor- 
ous superiority.  Michael  and  Matthew, 
Ruth  and  Margaret,  the  leech-gatherer 
and  the  pedlar,  are  figures  as  great  or 
graceful  as  those  of  Dion  or  Laodamia. 
Around  the  body  of  the  Highland  girl  is 
effused  a  light  which  makes  her,  while  so 
real  and  human,  radiant  as  a  spiritual  vis- 
ion ;  into  the  voice  of  the  solitary  reaper 
gathers  all  the  thrilling  power,  which  pen- 
etrates and  persists,  of  nature  in  her 
furthest  and  clearest  solitudes,  with  all 
the  stored-up  tradition  of  human  sorrow 
that  is  deep  and  dim,  and  of  human  strife 
that  is  unavailing.* 

"  I  should  think,"  Wordsworth  wrote  to 
a  friend  in  the  year  1821,  "that  I  had 
lived  to  little  purpose,  if  my  notions  on 
the  subject  of  government  had  undergone 
no  modification  :  my  youth  must,  in  that 
case,  have  been  without  enthusiasm,  and 
my  manhood  endued  with  small  capability 
of  profiting  by  reflection.  If  I  were  ad- 
dressing those  who  have  dealt  so  liber- 
ally with  the  words  renegade,  apostate, 
etc.,  I  should  retort  the  charge  upon  them, 
and  say,  'You  have  been  deluded  by  places 
and  persons,  while  I  have  stuck  to  prin- 
ciples. I  abandoned  France  and  her  rul- 
ers when  they  abandoned  the  struggle  for 
liberty,  gave  themselves  up  to  tyranny, 
and  endeavoured  to  enslave  the  world.'  "  f 
This  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  logical  fence, 
but  in  large  measure  a  faithful  statement 
of  what  actually  occurred.  Wordsworth's 
sympathies  attached  themselves  not  to 
words  or  abstract  notions,  but  to  an  actual 
cause.  When  once  again  his  gaze  was 
passionately  turned  upon  public  events, 
England  stood  alone,  defending  from  mor- 
tal assault  the  very  life  of  virtue  in  man- 
kind. The  war,  which  at  its  commence- 
ment had  made  Wordsworth  an  alien  in 
heart  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  now 
bound  him  to  that  country  which  seemed 
to  be  the  one  land  in  which  a  passionate 
sense  of  justice  still  survived.  Words- 
worth poured  his  adult  strength,  in  com- 
parison with  which  his  youthful  enthusi- 
asm seems  a  shallow  excitement,  into  this 
channel.  Indignation  and  pity,  a  lofty 
sense  of  right,  deep  sympathy  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  suffering  nations,  a  con- 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  personages  of  many  of 
Wordsworth's  poems  are  not  literal  portraits,  but  ideal 
studies  formed  from  several  individuals.  Wordsworth 
says  of  Matthew,  "  Like  the  wanderer  in  1  The  Excur- 
sion,' this  schoolmaster  was  made  up  of  several,  both 
of  his  class,  and  men  of  other  occupations." 

t  Prose  Works,  vol.  iii.  pp.  263,  269. 
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sciousness  of  his  own  maturity,  and  larger  I 
force  of  intellect  and  of  feeling  —  all  these 
conjoined  to  lift  the  whole  being  of  the 
poet  into  a  nobler  mood  than  it  had  yet 
attained.  From  1802  to  181 5  the  shocks 
of  great  events  followed  one  another  rap- 
idly, and  kept  aglow  Wordsworth's  heart 
and  imagination.  In  the  summer  of  1802, 
upon  a  July  morning,  before  London  was 
awake,  Wordsworth  left  the  great  city, 
and  from  the  roof  of  the  Dover  coach 
looked  at  the  gliding  river  and  the  sleep- 
ing houses  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  the 
Continent.  During  the  brief  peace  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  the 
condition  of  France  under  the  Consulate, 
when  Calais  looked  sombre  upon  Buona- 
parte's birthday,  with  her  state  in  the 
prouder  season  of  his  youth,  when  the 
very  "  senselessness  of  joy"  was  sublime. 
The  calm  which  followed  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  was  the  thunderous  calm  that 
goes  before  a  storm.  In  the  autumn 
months  the  strength  of  Wordsworth's 
soul  lay  couchant  and  brooding  ;  his 
spirit  was  gathering  up  its  forces ;  when 
his  eye  turned  outward,  he  saw  little  at 
that  moment  in  which  to  rejoice ;  the  pet- 
tiness of  life,  alike  though  not  equally  in 
England  and  in  France,  the  absence  of 
high  aims,  heroic  manners,  and  far-search- 
ing ideas,  oppressed  him.  Yet  he  did  not 
really  despond;  within  him  lay  a  forefeel- 
ing  of  the  great  destiny  which  was  due  to 
his  nation.  He  sank  inwards  from  thought 
to  thought,  with  no  sadness  in  the  nerves, 
no  disposition  to  tears,  no  unconquerable 
sighs,  yet  with  a  melancholy  in  the  soul,  a 
steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high  resolve.* 
The  declaration  of  war,  and  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  1803,  roused  him  to  a 
spirit  of  more  active  patriotism  :  — 

No  parleying  now  !  in  Britain  is  one  breath. 

Three  years  later  the  conquest  of  north 
Germany,  that  deadly  blow  which  left 
England  to  maintain  the  struggle  almost 
or  altogether  single-handed,  only  exalted 
Wordsworth's  spirit  of  resolution :  — 

'Tis  well  !  from  this  day  forward  we  shall 
know 

That  in  ourselves  our  safety  must  be  sought. 

In  1808  the  treacherous  policy  of  Na- 
poleon consummated  itself  when  Ferdi- 
nand was  forced  to  resign  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  the  French  troops  entered 
Madrid  to  proclaim  Joseph  Buonaparte  a 
king.    Until  this  moment  the  dominant 

*  I  apply  to  Wordsworth  at  this  time  words  which  he 
used  in  another  connection.  — "  Advice  to  the  Young," 
Prose  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  319,  320. 


motive  that  sustained  the  war  was  a  stern 
sense  of  duty  ;  the  highest  and  best  state 
of  moral  feeling  to  which  the  most  noble- 
minded  among  Englishmen  could  attain  — 
except  in  rare  moments  of  exaltation  — 
was  "a  deliberate  and  preparatory  forti- 
tude, a  sedate  and  stern  melancholy,  which 
had  no  sunshine,  and  was  exhilarated  only 
by  the  lightnings  of  indignation."  But  the 
rising  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  nation  seemed 
of  a  sudden  to  change  the  entire  face  of 
things.  Out  of  the  depth  of  disappoint- 
ment and  the  sense  of  frustration  which 
followed,  Wordsworth  thus,  in  memorable 
words,  describes  the  change  which  was 
effected :  — 

But  from  the  moment  of  the  rising  of  the 
people  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  there  was 
a  mighty  change ;  we  were  instantaneously 
animated  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  the  contest 
assumed  the  dignity,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  anything  but  hope  to  bestow ;  and,  if 
I  may  dare  to  transfer  language,  prompted  by 
a  revelation  of  the  state  of  being  that  admits 
not  of  decay  or  change,  to  the  concerns  and 
interests  of  our  transitory  planet,  from  that 
moment  "  this  corruptible  put  on  incorrup- 
tion,  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality." 
This  sudden  elevation  was  on  no  account  more 
welcome,  was  by  nothing  more  endeared  than 
by  the  returning  sense  which  accompanied  it 
of  inward  liberty  and  choice,  which  gratified 
our  moral  yearnings,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
give  henceforward  to  our  actions  as  a  people, 
an  origination  and  direction  unquestionably 
moral  —  as  it  was  free  —  as  it  was  manifestly 
in  sympathy  with  the  species  —  as  it  admitted 
therefore  of  fluctuations  of  generous  feeling, 
of  approbation  and  of  complacency.  We  were 
intellectualized  also  in  proportion  ;  we  looked 
backward  upon  the  records  of  the  human  race 
with  pride,  and  instead  of  being  afraid,  we 
delighted  to  lock  forward  into  futurity.  It 
was  imagined  that  this  new-born  spirit  of  re- 
sistance, rising  from  the  most  sacred  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  would  diffuse  itself  through 
many  countries  ;  and  not  merely  for  the  dis- 
tant future,  but  for  the  present,  hopes  were 
entertained  as  bold  as  they  were  disinterested 
and  generous. 

The  pamphlet  on  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  is  Wordsworth's  loftiest,  most  pas- 
sionate, most  prophet-like  utterance  as 
a  prose-writer.  Although  an  occasional 
piece,  its  interest  and  importance  are  of 
an  enduring  kind.  It  may  be  classed  in 
the  small  group  of  writings  dealing  with 
occasional  incidents  and  events  in  their 
relation  to  what  is  everlasting  and  univer- 
sal, at  the  head  of  which  stands  Milton's 
prophetic  pamphlet,  the  sublime  "  Areo- 
-pagitica."  Wordsworth's  "  Convention  of 
Cintra"  takes  a  place  in  this  group  not 
far  below  the  speech  of  Milton ;  and 
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Wordsworth's  pamphlet  is  depressed  to 
that  position  chiefly  because,  in  its  discus- 
sion of  the  details  of  the  French  surren- 
der, is  retained  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
perishable  matter  of  history.  Consider- 
ing the  event  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  we  can  hardly  be  warranted  in 
doubting  that  the  decision  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  confirmed  and  justified  as  it  is 
by  the  great  military  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  was  a  sound  and  prudent 
decision.  W^ordsworth,  however,  wrote 
neither  as  a  soldier  nor  as  a  mere  politi- 
cian, but  with  "  the  antipathies  and  sym- 
pathies, the  loves  and  hatreds  of  a  citi- 
zen—  of  a  human  being."  The  military 
profession  cultivates  an  almost  exclusive 
attention  to  the  external,  the  material  and 
mechanical  side  of  public, events,  and  a 
disregard  of  moral  interests,  a  faintness 
of  sympathy  with  the  best  feelings,  a 
dimness  of  apprehension  of  the  chief 
truths  relating  to  the  happiness  and  dig- 
nity of  man  in  society.  The  practical 
statesman,  skilled  in  seeing  into  the  mo- 
tives and  managing  the  selfish  passions  of 
his  followers,  acquires  "a  promptness  in 
looking  through  the  most  superficial  part 
of  the  characters  of  those  men,  and  this 
he  mistakes  for  a  knowledge  of  human 
kind."  Of  the  wisdom  which  includes  a 
recognition  of  the  deeper  emotions,  the 
instincts  and  ardours  of  a  people,  the  en- 
ergy to  dare  and  to  achieve  —  at  times  al- 
most miraculously  brought  into  being  — 
the  delicacy  of  moral  honour  —  in  a  word, 
of  all  that  is,  as  it  were,  the  higher  func- 
tion of  the  living  body  of  society — men 
of  routine,  who  manage  the  machine  of 
the  State,  are  either  unaware  or  contemp- 
tuously sceptical.  Wordsworth's  school  of 
political  wisdom  did  not  lie  amid  a  host  of 
petty  and  conflicting  self-interests,  nor 
among  factions  which  force  men  astray 
against  their  will :  — 

Not  there  ;  but  in  dark  wood,  and  rocky  cave, 
And  hollow  vale  which  foaming  torrents  fill 
With  omnipresent  murmur  as  they  rave 
Down  their  steep  beds,  that  never  will  be  still. 

Among  such  enduring,  free,  and  pas- 
sionate presences  of  nature  there  were 
seclusion  and  a  refuge  from  motives  of 
petty  expediency,  and  arguments  of  for- 
mal, professional  pedantry.  Here  Words- 
worth could  look  into  the  life  of  things; 
here  he  could  submit  himself  to  the  vast 
impalpable  motives  of  justice,  and  of  the 
deep  fraternity  of  nations  ;  he  could  pur- 
sue those  trains  of  reasoning  which  origi- 
nate from,  and  are  addressed  to,  the  uni- 


versal spirit  of  man.  His  purpose  was 
not  merely,  with  the  energy  of  a  widely- 
ranging  intellect,  to  use  truth  as  a  power- 
ful tool  in  the  hand,  but  "  to  infuse  truth 
as  a  vital  fluid  in  the  heart."  It  was  not 
knowledge  merely  which  he  wished  to  con- 
vey, but  knowledge  animated  by  the 
breath  and  life  of  appropriate  feeling;  it 
was  not  wisdom  alone  as  a  possession,  but 
wisdom  as  a  power.  Whether  men  would 
listen  to  him  or  not,  did  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance concern^  Wordsworth.  When  the 
singing-robe  or  the  prophetic  mantle  is  on, 
a  man  does  not  peer  about  anxiously  for 
auditors.  The  writer  felt  that  he  had  a 
work  to  do,  and  he  was  straitened  until 
that  work  should  be  accomplished ;  he  ut- 
tered his  prophecy  as  the  night-wind  sings 
to  men  who  sleep,  or  revel,  or  toil  at  the 
ledger,  and  do  not  hear;  only  one  and  an- 
other wakeful  and  apprehensive  may  at- 
tend to  the  dirge  or  the  promise  as  it 
passes  by ;  he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear. 

Wordsworth's  style  in  this  pamphlet  is 
singularly  living  and  organic.  With  the 
mechanism  of  sentence-constructing  he 
did  not  ever  trouble  himself  to  make  ac- 
quaintance, although  he  had  a  full  sense 
of  the  importance  of  right  workmanship 
in  verse.  Each  sentence  here  lives  and 
grows  before  the  reader ;  its  development 
is  like  a  vital  process  of  nature,  and  the 
force  from  which  it  originates  is  not 
speedily  expended.  "  Language,"  Words- 
worth has  said  elsewhere,  "if  it  do  not 
uphold,  and  feed,  and  leave  in  quiet,  like 
the  power  of  gravitation,  or  the  air  we 
breathe,  is  a  counter-spirit  unremittingly 
and  noiselessly  at  work,  to  subvert,  to  lay 
waste,  to  vitiate,  and  to  dissolve."  Here 
the  thought  and  feeling  are  not  crystal- 
like with  sharp,  clear  edges ;  rather  they 
saturate  the  language  which  sustains  them 
as  a  solvent,  and  which  conveys  them  to 
us  in  such  a  way  that  they  at  once  enter 
into  the  vital  action  of  the  mind.  Pas- 
sages of  close  inquiry  into  facts  occur, 
but  these  are  the  least  permanently  inter- 
esting portions  of  the  pamphlet.  At  times 
the  progress  of  ideas  seems  to  be  slow, 
and  the  passion  studiously  deliberate  ;  but 
the  sweep  of  mind  is  wide  and  compre- 
hensive, and  the  motion  seems  slow  partly 
because  it  is  high  up,  and  uninterrupted 
by  the  recurring  incidents  which  mark 
and  measure  the  advance  of  thought  or 
feeling  upon  a  lower  level ;  justice  and  in- 
dignation, sorrow  and  hope,  bear  the 
thought  which  soars  through  large  spaces 
of  the  sky;  the  motion,  when  it  seems 
j  least  rapid,  is  like  that  of  a  broad-winged 
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bird  which  sails  far  aloft,  and  only  at  long 
intervals  utters  a  cry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Wordsworth  attempts  to 
justify  the  popular  indignation  against  the 
Convention  and  its  authors.  Whether  a 
defeated  French  army  should  have  been 
permitted  to  depart  to  F ranee  with  its 
arms,  its  baggage,  and  its  plunder,  or  not, 
is  a  question  which  we  can  be  content  to 
leave  unanswered.  What  loses  nothing  of 
its  importance  and  power  is  the  noble 
conception  of  national  well-being  which 
this  pamphlet  displays,  its  comprehension 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  a  people,  its  recog- 
nition of  the  superior  might  of  moral  over 
material  forces,  its  lofty  and  masculine  de- 
votion to  justice,  its  sympathy,  deep,  ten- 
der, and  empassioned,  with  the  varying 
moods  of  hope,  resolution,  fortitude,  rage, 
despair,  of  an  afflicted  land.  One  or  two 
passages  may  be  selected  from  the  pam- 
phlet, but  the  whole  has  an  organic  unity, 
and  any  passage  severed  from  the  rest, 
and  thrust  forward  as  a  specimen,  seems 
in  a  measure  denaturalized,  and  deprived 
of  its  vital  function. 

Riddance  of  the  French  not  the  object  of  the 
war.  —  From  these  impulses,  then,  our  breth- 
ren of  the  peninsula  had  risen  ;  they  could 
have  risen  from  no  other.  By  these  energies, 
and  by  such  others  as  (under  judicious  en- 
couragement) would  naturally  grow  out  of  and 
unite  with  these,  the  multitudes,  who  have 
risen,  stand  ;  and  if  they  desert  them,  must 
fall.  Riddance,  mere  riddance  —  safety,  mere 
safety,  are  objects  far  too  defined,  too  inert 
and  passive  in  their  own  nature  to  have  ability 
either  to  rouse  or  to  sustain.  They  win  not 
the  mind  by  any  attraction  of  grandeur  or 
sublime  delight,  either  in  effort  or  in  endur- 
ance ;  for  the  mind  gains  consciousness  of  its 
strength  to  undergo  only  by  exercise  among 
materials  which  admit  the  impression  of  its 
power  ;  which  grow  under  it,  which  bend 
under  it,  which  resist,  which  change  under  its 
influence,  which  alter  either  through  its  might 
or  in  its  presence  by  it  or  before  it.  These, 
during  times  of  tranquillity,  are  the  objects 
with  which,  in  the  studious  walks  of  seques- 
tered life,  genius  most  loves  to  hold  intercourse ; 
by  which  it  is  reared  and  supported  ;  these  are 
the  qualities  in  action  and  in  object,  in  image, 
in  thought,  and  in  feeling,  from  communion 
with  which  proceeds  originally  all  that  is  crea- 
tive in  art  or  science,  and  all  that  is  magnani- 
mous in  virtue.  Despair  thinks  of  sifety,  and 
hath  no  purpose  ;  fear  thinks  of  safety,  de- 
spondency looks  the  same  way  ;  but  these  pas- 
sions are  far  too  selfish,  and  therefore  too 
blind,  to  reach  the  thing  at  which  they  aim, 
even  when  there  is  in  them  sufficient  dignity 
to  have  an  aim.  All  courage  is  a  projection 
from  ourselves;  however  short-lived,  it  is  a 
motion  of  hope.    But  these  thoughts  bind  too 


closely  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  that  is 
to  the  self  which  is  or  has  been.  Whereas 
the  vigour  of  the  human  soul  is  from  without 
and  from  futurity,  in  breaking  down  limit,  and 
losing  and  forgetting  herself  in  the  sensation 
and  image  of  country  and  of  the  human  race  ; 
and  when  she  returns  and  is  most  restricted 
and  confined,  her  dignity  consists  in  the  con- 
templation of  a  better  and  more  exalted  being, 
which,  though  proceeding  from  herself,  she 
loves  and  is  devoted  to  as  to  another. 

Vox  Populi.  —  For,  when  the  people  speaks 
loudly,  it  is  from  being  strongly  possessed 
either  by  the  Godhead  or  the  Demon ;  and  he, 
who  cannot  discover  the  true  spirit  from  the 
false,  hath  no  ear  for  profitable  communion. 
But  in  all  that  regarded  the  destinies  of  Spain, 
and  her  own  as  connected  with  them,  the 
voice  of  Britain  had  the  unquestionable  sound 
of  inspiration.  If  the  gentle  passions  of  pity, 
love,  and  gratitude  be  porches  of  the  temple; 
if  the  sentiments  of  admiration  and  rivalry  be 
pillars  upon  which  the  structure  is  sustained  ; 
if,  lastly,  hatred  and  anger  and  vengeance,  be 
steps,  which,  by  a  mystery  of  nature,  lead  to 
the  House  of  Sanctity  ;  then  it  was  manifest 
to  what  power  the  edifice  was  consecrated  ; 
and  that  the  voice  within  was  of  holiness  and 
truth. 


Arts  of  Peace  under  a  Despotism.  —  Now 
commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  all 
the  peaceful  arts,  are  of  the  nature  of  virtues 
or  intellectual  powers  :  they  cannot  be  given  ; 
they  cannot  be  stuck  in  here  and  there ;  they 
must  spring  up  ;  they  must  grow  of  them- 
selves ;  they  may  be  encouraged  ;  they  thrive 
better  with  encouragement  and  delight  in  it  ; 
but  the  obligation  must  have  bounds  nicely 
defined  ;  for  they  are  delicate,  proud,  and  in- 
dependent. But  a  tyrant  has  no  joy  in  any- 
thing which  is  endued  with  such  excellence ; 
he  sickens  at  the  sight  of  it ;  he  turns  away 
from  it  as  an  insult  to  his  own  attributes. 

Wordsworth's  political  writings,  subse- 
quent to  the  year  1815,  are  of  inferior  in- 
terest. A  part  of  their  effect  is  that  of 
enabling  us  to  stand  away  from  Words- 
worth, clear  of  his  shadow,  that  we  may 
receive  his  influence  at  an  independent 
point  of  vision  of  our  own.  After  the 
peace  and  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII., 
came  the  dreary  age  of  politics,  the  time 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  regency. 
Wordsworth's  nature,  which  had  been  kept 
fervent  by  the  impression  of  great  events 
during  the  war  with  France,  now  inevita- 
bly in  a  certain  measure  cooled,  and  hard- 
ened as  it  cooled.  It  has  been  shown  that 
his  position  as  teacher  of  new  spiritual 
truths  condemned  him  to  hostility  towards 
the  ideas  inherited  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  among  which  may  be  found  the 
chief  factors  of  modern  politics,  as  far  as 
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modem  politics  are  other  than  stationary 
or  retrogressive.  Wordsworth's  patriotic 
enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  England,  and  the 
English  nation  and  polity,  as  soon  as  the 
ardour  kindled  and  kept  alive  by  the  strug- 
gle with  France  had  died  out,  left  behind 
it  in  his  nature  a  certain  deposit  of  the 
grey  ash  of  English  conservatism.  And  a 
plea  in  favour  of  Wordsworth's  conserva- 
tism, as  that  of  a  maintainer  of  things 
spiritual  against  the  grosser  interests  of 
life,  may  be  urged  if  we  consider  some  of 
the  hard  and  coarse  aspects  of  the  Whig- 
gism  of  his  time,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
exaggerated  estimates  formed  of  salvation 
by  "  useful  knowledge,"  the  pushing  up- 
ward by  strength  and  shift  of  the  middle 
class  for  ascendancy,  the  apparent  substi- 
tution in  politics  of  interests  in  place  of 
ideas,  the  general  devotion  to  material 
comfort,  the  pride  in  mechanic  arts,  the 
hard  and  shallow  criticism  of  literature 
uttered  by  the  chief  organ  of  Whiggism. 
We  have  conspicuous  instances  in  our  own 
day  of  chivalrous  and  ardent  natures, 
which,  being  bewildered  by  the  yet  unor- 
ganized civilization  of  a  democratic  period, 
tor  want  of  the  patience  of  faith  and  hope, 
the  enduringness  of  nerve  needed  for  sane 
and  continuous  action,  fling  themselves 
into  a  worship  blind  to  its  vaster  selfish- 
ness and  materialisms,  or  waste  their  chiv- 
alry in  schemes  for  the  sudden  attainment 
of  a  miniature  Utopia.  Such  was  not 
Wordsworth's  case.  It  needs  less  of  in- 
sight and  imaginative  ardour  to  discover 
the  elements  of  noble  spiritual  life  in  the 
democracy  than  in  the  bourgeoisie.  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  has  recorded  that  he  once 
heard  Wordsworth  say,  half  in  joke,  half  in 
earnest,  "  I  have  no  respect  whatever  for 
Whigs,  but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  the 
Chartist  in  me."  This  is  literally  true. 
Wordsworth  could  at  no  time  have  become 
a  Whig  politician,  whose  creed  must  be 
written  in  useful  prose,  not  in  harmonious 
song ;  but  had  the  period  of  Wordsworth's 
youth,  when  a  spring-like  courage  and  ani- 
mation flooded  his  being,  fallen  in  with 
the  days  of  the  Chartist  movement,  one 
can  hardly  doubt  that  he  would  have  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  special  mission  to  or- 
ganize the  aspirations  of  the  working 
classes  around  great  ideas,  and  thus  to 
spiritualize  the  democracy. 

The  descent  from  the  pamphlet  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra,  to  the  "Two  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Freeholders  of  Westmore- 
land "  (1818),  is  steep  and  sudden.  The 
addresses  were  written  to  oppose  the  can- 
didature of  Brougham,  and  aid  in  secur- 
ing the  return  to  Parliament  of  a  member 


of  the  house  of  Lowther.  The  long 
years  of  hostility  to  France  and  loyalty  to 
England  have  manifestly  told  upon  Words- 
worth, and  it  would  require  a  recession 
into  very  broad  and  abstract  doctrines  in- 
deed to  discover  that  his  principles  are 
now  the  same  with  those  which  lie  held  in 
1793.  His  sympathy  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
survived  until  at  least  the  date  of  the 
Cintra  pamphlet,  has  now  ceased  to 
exist;  his  condemnation  of  the  war  of 
England  against  the  republic,  also  dis- 
tinctly declared  in  1808,  has  now  changed 
into  approval.  The  constitution  which 
Bishop  Watson  had  been  reproved  for 
admiring  overmuch  is  now  "  the  happy 
and  glorious  Constitution,  in  Church  and 
State,. which  we  have  inherited  from  our 
Ancestors."  The  ideal  to  which  his  im- 
agination renders  tribute  is  not  now  the 
fierce  and  fair  republic,  but  "  our  inesti- 
mable Church  Establishment."  In  1793 
Wordsworth  wrote,  "If  you  should  lament 
the  sad  reverse  by  which  the  hero  of  the 
Necklace  has  been  divested  of  about 
1,300,000  livres  of  annual  revenue,  you 
may  find  some  consolation,  that  a  part  of 
this  prodigious  mass  of  riches  is  gone  to 
preserve  from  famine  some  thousands  of 
cures,  who  were  pining  in  villages  unob- 
served by  Courts,"  In  18 18  he  wrote, 
"  Places,  Pensions,  and  formidable  things, 
if  you  like  !  but  far  better  these,  with  our 
King  and  Constitution,  with  our  quiet  fire- 
sides and  flourishing  fields,  than  proscrip- 
tion and  confiscation  without  them  ! " 
Wordsworth  had  indeed  lost  courage,  as 
he  confesses,  when,  in  the  prospect  of 
each  possible  change,  visions  of  proscrip- 
tion and  confiscation  rose  before  him. 

The  axioms  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  sacred 
daring,  had  been  recurred  to  in  his  earlier 
writings,  and  formed  the  points  of  depar- 
ture in  his  trains  of  impassioned  reason- 
ing ;  now  their  place  is  taken  by  axioms 
of  prudence,  of  caution,  of  distrust.  In 
Wordsworth's  new  creed  there  was  much 
that  was  noble,  for,  like  Burke,  he  was  al- 
ways an  extraordinary,  not  an  ordinary 
conservative  in  politics;  but  one  thing 
that  creed  necessarily  wanted  —  the  power 
of  impulsion,  the  power  of  initiating  and 
supporting  a  steadfast  and  generous  ad- 
vance. And,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
from  this  period  onward  a  decline  is  ob- 
servable also  in  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth. He  did  not  now  ever  enter  into 
novel  states  of  feeling;  he  was  not  pre- 
cisely exhausting  an  earlier  accumulation 
of  power,  but  he  was  with  feebler  energy 
and  insight  repeating  processes  which  had 
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at  one  time  been  so  admirably  productive. 
According  to  the  Wordsworthian  method 
in  poetry,  a  certain  emanation,  partly  given 
by  the  object,  partly  by  the  poet's  mind,  a 
tertium  quid  which  is  neither  mind  nor 
object,  but  an  aspect  or  an  influence  par- 
taking of  both,  becomes  the  subject  of 
song.  Wordsworth  had  now  acquired  a 
power  of  applying  this  method  at  will  to 
any  topic,  and  the  application  of  this  con- 
templative method  had  grown  into  a  habit, 
only  at  irregular  times  inspired  by  new 
and  vivid  emotion,  or  fed  by  a  fresh,  quick 
outwelling  of  thought.  Thus  one  is  com- 
pelled to  state  the  main  fact.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  in  Wordsworth's  poetry  his 
earlier  self,  though  encumbered  by  the 
growth  of  his  later  personality,  was  not 
extinct.  To  one  who  does  not  wholly  fail 
in  sympathy  with  Wordsworth's  genius, 
while  the  fading  of  spiritual  light  from  his 
poetry  is  manifest,  a  mild  and  equable 
splendour  remains  as  in  the  western  sky 
at  sunset;  places  still  alive  and  instinct 
with  intense  glory  may  be  discerned,  and 
there  are  mysterious  flushings  and  bright- 
enings  at  times  ;  therefore  we  are  unable 
to  withdraw  our  eyes,  though  momently 
we  may  note  how  quiescence  comes,  and 
the  repose  which  will  be  long. 

With  those  who  hold  Wordsworth's  in- 
fluence to  be  a  beneficent  influence,  it  is  a 
manifest  duty  to  diminish  in  no  degree 
the  impression  which  he  is  capable  of 
making  upon  the  mind  of  the  present 
time.  We  are  grateful  for  this  gift  of  his 
complete  prose  works.  We  cannot  but 
express  surprise  that  the  English  people 
does  not  yet  possess  a  complete  collection 
of  his  poems.  We  take  the  present  pub- 
lication as  a  pledge  that  now  at  length  we 
shall  be  put  in  possession  of  that  portion 
of  Wordsworth's  poetry  —  of  importance 
in  connection  with  "  The  Prelude "  and 
"  The  Excursion  "  —  which  is  known  to  ex- 
ist in  manuscript.  And  to  this  should  be 
added,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  long  en- 
tertained, and  formally  expressed  by  the 
poet,  the  Continental  journals  of  his  wife 
and  sister.  The  warm  welcome  accorded 
to  Dorothy  Wordsworth's  journal  in  Scot- 
land is  evidence  that  the  present  moment 
is  a  ripe  and  suitable  one  for  such  a  pub- 
lication.* Edward  Dowden. 

*  The  present  publication  includes  one  short  poem 
by  Wordsworth  hitherto  imprinted, — some  verses  in- 
scribed in  a  copy  of  his  poems  presented  to  the  queen 
in  1846.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  old  age,  and,  without 
any  distinctive  power  as  poetry,  possesses  a  certain 
pathetic  interest.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
this  article,  and  the  charges  of  renegade  and  apostate 
brought  against  Wordsworth,  the  reader  may  be  directed 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Browning  to  the  editor 
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Cicely  wrote  her  letter  to  her  aunt  that 
evening,  dropping  some  tears  over  it  when 
Mab  was  not  by  to  see ;  and  almost  as 
soon  as  it  was  possible  she  had  a  very 
kind  answer,  granting  her  request,  and 
more.  Aunt  Jane  declared  that  she  would 
receive  Mab  with  great  delight,  and  do 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  further 
her  art-studies,  which,  as  the  British  Mu- 
seum was  near,  and  "  a  very  good  artist  " 
lived  next  door  to  Miss  Maydew,  seemed 
likely  to  be  something  worth  while. 
"She  shall  be  to  me  like  my  own  child; 
though  I  have  never  concealed  from  either 
of  you  that  you,  Cicely,  are  my  pet,"  wrote 
Miss  Maydew  ;  and  she  added  a  still  more 
liberal  invitation.  "  If  you  want  to  spend 
a  few  days  anywhere  between  leaving 
Brentburn  and  going  to  the  new  place, 
wherever  that  may  be,  you  must  come 
here  —  babies  and  all.  I  can  manage  to 
find  beds  for  you  near ;  and  it  will  "be  a 
nice  little  holiday  for  us  all,"  said  the  kind 
woman.  She  even  added  a  postscript,  to 
the  effect  that,  if  there  was  a  little  money 
wanting  at  the  time  of  the  removal,  Cicely 
was  "  not  to  hesitate  "  to  apply  to  her : 
and  what  could  woman  do  more  ?  Sym- 
pathy and  hospitality,  and  a  little  money, 
"  if  wanted."  Alas  !  perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause the  money  is  so  sure  to  be  wanted 
that  so  few  people  venture  on  such  an 
offer;  but  Miss  Maydew  knew  she  was 
safe  with  Hester's  child,  who  was  so  like 
her  mother.  Cicely's  other  letter  was  suc- 
cessful, too.  The  lawyer  who  represented 
the  Chester  family  was  quite  willing  to 
postpone  the  sale  until  Mr.  St.  John's 
time  was  up.  After  all,  the  world  is  not 
so  very  bad  as  it  is  called.  Nobody  was 
cruel  to  the  St.  Johns.  The  tradespeople 
agreed  to  wait  for  their  money.  The 

with  reference  to  Mr.  Browning's  poem  "The  Lost 
Leader."  (Preface,  p.  xxxvii.)  The  private  impres- 
sion of  the  prose  works  gives  a  portrait  of  Words- 
worth from  a  crayon  drawing  by  Nash,  made  for 
Southey.  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  faithful  record  of  the 
prosaic  aspect  of  Wordsworth's  face,  and,  as  such,  of 
decided  value.  It  were  well  if  this  portrait  superseded, 
in  editions  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  the  maudlin  Pick- 
ersgill  likeness,  the  original  of  which  is  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  The  portrait  by  Haydon  — 
Wordsworth  standing  on  Helvellyn  —  from  which  the 
head  was  engraved  by  Lupton,  is  stated  by  a  competent 
authority,  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Graves,  to  be  the  true  por- 
trait of  Wordsworth  in  his  mood  of  inspiration.  "  Noth- 
ing," he  writes,  "  can  be  truer  to  the  original  than  the 
droop  of  the  head  weighed  down  by  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  over  which  the  active  imagination  is  pleasurably 
brooding."  The  portraits  by  Haydon  and  by  Nash 
appear  to  me  to  be  not  opposed,  but  complementary. 
On  the  subject  of  portraits  see  the  lecture  on  Words- 
worth by  Mr.  Graves  in  "Afternoon  Lectures"  (1869). 
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Chesters  would  not  for  the  world  disturb 
the  departing  curate  until  he  was  ready  to 
go;  and  Mrs.  Ascott,  and  all  the  other 
great  people  in  the  parish,  called  and 
made  much  of  the  girls.  The  church  was 
more  full  than  usual  every  Sunday,  for  a 
vague  expectation  of  a  farewell  (or,  as  old 
Mrs.  Joel  called  it,  a  funeral)  sermon  was 
in  the  people's  minds.  A  great  many  of 
them,  now  it  came  to  the  point,  were  very 
sorry  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  going.  They 
would  have  signed  freely  anything  that 
had  been  set  before  them  to  make  the  cu- 
rate stay.  But  nevertheless  they  were  all 
interested  about  his  farewell  sermon,  and 
what  he  would  say  for  himself,  and  what 
account  he  would  give  of  various  matters 
which  stuck  fast  in  their  rustic  recollec- 
tions. Thus  the  weeks  stole  away  quite 
placidly,  and  the  harvest  was  got  in,  and 
August  wore  out  under  a  great  blazing 
moon  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness.  One 
or  two  answers  came  to  the  advertisement 
in  the  Gtiardian ;  but  they  were  not  of 
an  encouraging  kind.  Cicely  felt  that  it 
was  better  to  repeat  it  and  wait ;  and  her 
father  was  always  pleased  to  wait  under  all 
circumstances  ;  and  the  long  bright  days 
went  away  one  by  one  in  a  kind  of  noise- 
less procession,  which  Cicely  felt  herself 
watch  with  a  dreary  dismay  and  restless- 
ness. Nothing  had  happened  yet  to  avert 
the  calamity  that  was  impending.  Every- 
thing, on  the  contrary,  seemed  preparing 
for  it  —  leading  up  to  it  —  though  still  Mr. 
St.  John  went  "into  the  parish,"  and  still 
all  went  on  as  usual  at  the  rectory.  The 
curate  showed  no  symptom  of  feeling 
these  last  days  different  from  any  other ; 
but  the  girls'  kept  looking  forward,  and 
hoping  for  something,  with  a  hope  which 
gradually  fell  sick,  and  grew  speechless  — 
and  nothing  came. 

One  day  when  Mrs.  Ascott  called,  Cicely 
had  got  into  that  state  of  exhaustion  and 
strained  anxiety  when  the  mind  grows 
desperate.  She  had  been  occupied  with 
the  children  all  day,  not  able  to  get  free 
of  them  —  Annie  having  finally  departed, 
and  Betsy  being  too  much  displeased  at 
the  loss  of  her  sister  and  subordinate  to 
make  any  offer  of  help.  The  babies  had 
grown  more  active  and  more  loquacious 
under  the  changed  regime,  and  this, 
though  it  was  her  own  doing,  increased 
poor  Cicely's  cares.  Mab  was  up-stairs 
preparing  for  her  departure,  which  was  to 
be  a  few  days  before  the  general  breaking- 
up.  Altogether  when  Mrs.  Ascott  came 
in,  fresh  and  cool  out  of  her  carriage,  Cic- 
ely was  not  in  the  best  mood  to  receive 
her.    She  gave  the  children  her  work- 
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basket  to  play  with  to  keep  them  quiet, 
and  cleared  her  own  brow  as  best  she 
could,  as  she  stood  up  and  welcomed  the 
great  lady.  How  fresh  her  toilette  was, 
how  unwrinkled  her  face  !  a  woman  alto- 
gether at  ease,  and  ready  to  smile  upon 
everything.  She  shook  hands  with  Cicely, 
and  took  her  seat  with  smiling  prettiness. 
"  I  have  come  really  on  business,"  she 
said  ;  "  to  see  if  we  could  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  Cicely  —  in  packing  or  any  of  your 
preparations ;  and  to  ask  if  the  time  is 
quite  fixed  ?  I  suppose  your  papa  must 
have  heard  from  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  that 
all  is  settled  now?" 

"  All  —  settled  ?  "  said  Cicely,  faintly. 
The  words,  so  softly  and  prettily  said, 
went  into  the  girl's  heart  like  a  knife  ;  and 
yet  of  course  it  was  no  more  than  she  ex- 
pected —  no  more  ! 

"  The  appointment,  as  you  would  see, 
is  in  the  paper  to-day.  I  am  so  sorry 
your  papa  is  going,  my  dear;  but  as  he 
must  go,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  at  least 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we 
are  getting  such  a  good  man  as  Mr.  Mild- 
may.  It  will  be  some  little  compensation 
to  the  parish  for  losing  Mr.  St.  John." 

"Is  it  —  in  the  papers?"  said  Cicely, 
feeling  suddenly  hoarse  and  unable  to 
speak. 

"  You  feel  it,  my  poor  dear  child  !  —  of 
course  you  must  feel  it  —  and  so  do  we 
all.  There  will  not  be  a  dry  eye  in  the 
whole  church  when  Mr.  St.  John  preaches 
his  farewell  sermon.  To  think  that  he 
should  have  been  here  so  long — 'though 
it  is  a  little  consolation,  Mr.  Ascott  says, 
that  we  are  getting  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman, and  so  well  connected — an  admi- 
rable man." 

"  Consolation  !  "  cried  Cicely,  raising 
her  head.  "  What  consolation  is  wanted  ? 
Papa  is  pretty  well  worn  out ;  he  has  done 
almost  as  much  work  as  a  man  can  do. 
People  cannot  keep  old  things  when  they 
are  worn  out  —  the  new  are  better;  but 
why  should  any  one  pretend  to  make  a 
moan  over  it  ?  I  do  not  see  what  consola- 
tion the  parish  can  want.  If  you  cry  at 
the  farewell  sermon,  Mrs.  Ascott,  I  s'hall 
laugh.  Why  should  not  your  eyes  be  dry 
—  as  dry  as  the  fields  —  as  dry  as  people's 
hearts  ? " 

"  Cicely,  Cicely  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Ascott, 
shocked ;  "  my  dear,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
but  a  misfortune  like  this  should  be  borne 
in  a  better  spirit.  I  am  sure  your  poor 
dear  papa  would  say  so  ;  and  it's  nobody's 
fault." 

"It  is  everybody's  fault,"  cried  Cicely, 
forgetting  herself,  getting  up  in  her  pas- 
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sion,  and  walking  about  the  room  ;  "  the 
parish,  and  the  Church,  and  all  the  world ! 
Oh,  you  may  smile  !  It  does  not  touch 
you  ;  you  are  well  off  ;  you  cannot  be  put 
out  of  your  home  ;  you  cannot  have  every- 
thing taken  from  you,  and  see  everybody 
smiling  pity  upon  you,  and  no  one  putting 
out  a  hand  to  help.  Pity  !  we  don't  want 
pity,"  cried  Cicely ;  "  we  want  justice. 
How  dare  you  all  stand  by  and  see  it 
done  ?  The  Church,  the  Church !  that 
everybody  preaches  about  as  if  it  was 
God,  and  yet  that  lets  an  old  servant  be 
so  treated  —  an  old  servant  that  has 
worked  so  hard,  never  sparing  himself  ! 
If  this  is  the  Church's  doing,  the  Church 
is  harder  than  the  farmers  —  worse,  worse 
than  worldly  people.  Do  you  think  God 
will  be  pleased  because  he  is  well  con- 
nected ?  or  is  it  God's  fault  ?  "  Here  her 
voice  broke  with  a  sob  and  shudder,  and 
suddenly  dropping  from  her  height  of 
passion,  Cicely  said  faintly,  "  Papa  !  " 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  the  curate,  com- 
ing in.  "  Surely  I  heard  something  very 
strange.  Mrs.  Ascott,  I  beg  your  pardon  ; 
my  ears  must  have  deceived  me.  I 
thought  Cicely  must  be  repeating,  to 
amuse  herself,  some  speech,  perhaps  out 
of  '  Paradise  Lost.'  I  have  heard  of 
some  great  man  who  was  caught  doing 
that,  and  frightened  everybody  who  heard 
him,"  said  Mr.  St.  John,  shaking  hands 
with  the  visitor  with  his  friendly  smile. 

He  sat  down,  weary  and  dusty  from 
"the  parish,"  and  there  was  a  painful 
pause.  Cicely  stole  away  to  the  corner 
where  her  little  brothers  were  playing,  her 
pulse  bounding,  her  heart  throbbing,  her 
cheeks  aflame,  her  whole  being,  soul  and 
body,  full  of  the  strong  pain  and  violent 
stimulus  of  the  shock  she  had  received. 
She  had  never  expected  anything  else, 
she  said  to  herself ;  she  had  steadily  pre- 
pared for  the  going  away,  the  ruin  that 
awaited  them ;  but,  nevertheless,  her 
heart  had  never  believed  in  it,  since  that 
conversation  with  Mildmay  at  the  rectory 
gate.  Day  by  day  she  had  awoke  with  a 
certainty  in  .her  mind,  never  put  into 
words,  that  the  good  news  would  come, 
that  all  would  be  well.  But  the  shock  did 
not  crush  her,  as  it  does  some  people  ;  it 
woke  her  up  into  freshened  force  and  life  ; 
her  heart  seemed  to  thrill  and  throb,  not 
so  much  with  pain  as  with  activity,  and 
energy,  and  power. 

"  Cicely  is  very  much  excited,"  said 
Mrs.  Ascott,  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  fear  she 
is  very  excitable ;  and  she  ought  to  be 
more  careful  in  her  position — a  clergy- 
man's daughter  —  what  she  says.    I  think 


you  ought  to  speak  to  her,  Mr.  St.  John. 
She  flew  at  me  (not  that  I  mind  that)  and 
said  such  things  —  because  I  mentioned 
that  Mr.  Mildmay's  appointment  was  in 
the  paper  this  morning ;  and  that  since  we 
must  lose  you  —  which  nobody  can  be 
more  sorry  for  than  we  are  —  it  was  well 
at  least  that  we  were  getting  so  good  a 
man." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  curate.  The  an- 
nouncement took  him  by  surprise,  and 
gave  him  a  shock  too,  though  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  He  caught  his  breath  after  it, 
and  panted  for  a  moment.  "  Is  it  in  the 
papers  ?  I  have  not  seen  it.  I  have  no 
time  in  the  morning ;  and,  besides,  I  never 
see  the  Times." 

"  We  hope  you  will  settle  to  dine  with 
us  one  day  before  you  go,"  said  Mrs. 
Ascott.  "  How  we  shall  miss  you,  Mr. 
St.  John!  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it  — 
and  if  we  can  be  of  any  use  in  your  prepa- 
rations   I  hear  there  is  to  be  a  sale, 

too  ? " 

"  Not  till  we  move.  They  will  not  put 
us  to  any  inconvenience ;  indeed,"  said 
the  curate,  with  a  sigh  and  a  smile, 
"  everybody  is  very  kind." 

"  I  am  sure  everybody  wishes  to  be 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Ascott,  with  emphasis. 
"  I  must  not  take  up  your  time  any  longer, 
for  you  look  very  tired  after  your  rounds. 
But,  Mr.  St.  John,  mark  my  words,  you 
must  hold  a  tight  hand  over  Cicely.  She 
uses  expressions  which  a  clergyman's 
daughter  ought  not  to  use." 

"What  were  you  saying  to  her,  my 
dear  ?  "  said  Mr.  St.  John,  coming  in  again 
after  he  had  taken  the  lady  to  her  car- 
riage ;  "your  voice  was  raised,  and  you 
still  look  excited.    What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  It  was  nothing,  papa.  I  lost  my  tem- 
per —  who  could  help  it  ?  I  will  never  do 
it  again.  To  think  of  that  man  calmly 
accepting  the  living  and  turning  you  out 
of  it,  after  all  he  said." 

"  What  good  would  it  have  done  had  he 
refused  ?"  said  Mr.  St.  John.  "  My  dear, 
how  could  he  help  it  ? " 

"  Help  it  ?  "  cried  Cicely.  "  Can  no- 
body help  anything  in  this  world  ?  Must 
we  stand  by  and  see  all  manner  of  wrong 
done  and  take  the  advantage,  and  then 
think  we  are  innocent  and  cannot  help  it  ? 
That  is  what  I  scorn.  Let  him  do  wrong 
if  he  will,  and  bear  the  blame  —  that  is 
honest  at  least.  But  to  say  he  cannot 
help  it;  how  could  he  ever  dare  to  give 
such  a  miserable  excuse  ?  " 

"  My  dear."  said  the  curate,  "  I  am  too 
tired  to  argue.  I  don't  blame  Mildmay; 
I  he  has  done  just  what  was  natural,  and  I 
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am  glad  he  is  coming  here  ;  while  in  the 
mean  time  talking  will  do  no  good,  but  I 
think  my  tea  would  do  me  good,"  he  ad- 
ded with  a  smile. 

Always  tea.  Cicely  could  not  help  think- 
ing as  she  went  away  dutifully  to  prepare 
it  —  or  dinner,  or  some  trifle;  never  any 
serious  thought  of  what  was  coming,  of 
what  had  already  come.  She  was  young 
and  impatient  and  unjust,  as  it  is  so  nat- 
ural to  be  at  her  years.  The  curate  put 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  when  he  was  left 
alone.  He  was  not  disappointed  or  sur- 
prised. He  had  known  exactly  all  along 
how  it  would  be  ;  but  when,  it  thus  came 
upon  him  with  such  obvious  and  unmis- 
takable reality,  he  felt  it  sharply.  Twenty 
years  !  All  that  part  of  his  life  in  which 
anything  to  speak  of  had  happened  to  him, 
ancl  —  what  was  almost  as  hard  to  bear  — 
all  the  familiar  things  which  had  framed 
in  his  life  —  the  scene,  the  place,  the  peo- 
ple, the  surroundings  he  was  used  to. 
He  had  not  even  his  favourite  consolation, 
forlorn  pride  in  never  having  asked  any- 
thing, to  sustain  him,  for  that  was  no 
longer  the  case.  He  was  asking  some- 
thing—  a  poor  curacy,  a  priest's  place  for 
a  piece  of  bread.  The  pang  was  moment- 
arv,  but  it  was  sharp.  He  got  up,  ancl 
stretched  his  long  languid  figure,  and  said 
to  himself,  "Ah,  well!  what  is  the  good 
of  thinking?  It  is  soon  enough  to  make 
one's  self  wretched  when  the  moment 
comes,"  and  then  he  went  peacefully  into 
the  dining-room  to  tea.  This  was  not  how 
the  younger  people  took  it,  but  then  per- 
haps they  had  more  capacity  for  feeling 
left. 

Next  morning  Cicely  got  a  letter  of  a 
very  unusual  description,  which  affected 
her  in  no  small  degree.  It  was  from 
Mildmay,  and,  perhaps,  it  will  be  best  to 
give  it  in  full  here  :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  St.  John, —  I  have  de- 
layed writing  to  you  until  I  could  make 
sure  that  you  must  have  seen  or  heard  of 
the  announcement  in  the  papers  which 
will  tell  the  results  of  my  last  three  weeks' 
work.  Do  not  think  that  our  last  conver- 
sation has  been  obliterated  from  my  mind. 
Very  far  from  that.  I  have  seen  the  mas- 
ter and  all  who  are  concerned,  and  have 
done  my  best  to  show  them  the  step  which 
bare  justice  required  at  their  hands,  but 
ineffectually.  I  made  a  point  at  the  same 
time  of  ascertaining  what  were  the  views 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Brentburn 
would  be  offered  in  case  I  refused  it,  and 
found  him  quite  decided  on  the  subject. 
What  could  I  do  then?    Should  I  have 
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declined  and  put  myself  entirely  out  of 
the  way  of  being  of  any  use  at  all  ? 

"  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  I  refer 
the  question  to  you.  What  am  I  to  .  do 
now  ?  My  thoughts  on  the  subject  have 
been  many,  I  need  not  say,  since  I  saw 
you.  May  I  ask  your  father  to  continue 
at  Brentburn  as  my  curate  ?  I  am  quite 
inexperienced ;  his  assistance  woulcj  be 
of  infinite  advantage  to  me  ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  as  is  natural  at  our  respective 
ages,  I  should  be  his  curate,  not  he  mine. 
May  I  do  this  ?  or  what  else  can  I  do  ? 
The  position  in  which  I  find  myself  is 
a  painful  one.  It  would  have  been  much 
easier,  I  assure  you,  to  have  shuffled 
the  whole  matter  off  upon  Ruffhead,  and 
to  have  withdrawn.  But  I  felt  a  respon- 
sibility upon  me  since  I  met  you ;  and  I 
ask  you  now  urgently,  feeling  that  I  have 
almost  a  right  to  your  advice,  what  am  I 
to  do  ?    Yours  very  truly, 

"  Roger  Mildmay." 

This  letter  excited  Cicely  greatly.  By 
chance  it  arrived  before  the  others  had 
come  into  the  breakfast-room,  and  she 
was  able  to  read  it  without  any  looker-on. 
She  put  it  hurriedly  into  her  pocket  be- 
fore her  father  and  sister  appeared.  She 
did  not  know  what  answer  to  make,  nei- 
ther did  she  feel  comfortable  about  mak- 
ing any  answer,  and  she  said  nothing 
about  it  all  day;  though  —  oh,  how  the 
letter  burned  her  pocket  and  her  mind  ! 
She  had  scarcely  ever  known  what  it  was 
to  have  a  secret  before,  and  not  to  tell 
Mab  seemed  almost  wrong.  She  felt  that 
there  was  something  clandestine  about 
her,  going  up  and  down  the  house  with 
that  letter  in  her  possession  which  no- 
body knew  of.  And  to  answer  it  —  to 
answer  it  without  any  one  knowing  ?  This 
she  could  not  do.  She  bore  the  burden 
of  her  secret  all  the  day,  and  surprised 
Mab  very  much  by  her  silence  about  Mr. 
Mildmay,  whom  the  younger  sister 
abused  roundly.  "  Perhaps  it  was  not  his 
fault,"  Cicely  faltered.  What  had  come 
over  her  ?  What  change  had  happened  ? 
Mab  was  lost  in  amaze. 

The  difficulty,  however,  was  solved  in  a 
very  unexpected  way.  Next  morning  — 
no  later  —  Mr.  St.  John  himself  had  a  let- 
ter from  Oxford;  a  letter  which  made 
him  change  colour,  and  bend  his  meek 
brows,  and  then  smile  —  but  not  like  him- 
self. "  Cicely,  this  must  be  your  doing," 
he  said.  "  I  never  made  any  complaints 
to  Mr.  Mildmay,  nor  said  anything  to  call 
for  his  pity.  He  asks  me  to  be  his  cu- 
rate," the  old  man  added,  after  a  pause, 
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with  a  strange  smile.  No  one  -had  sus- 
pected that  Mr.  St.  John  was  proud,  until 
it  became  apparent  all  at  once  how  proud 
he  was. 

"  His  curate  —  O  papa  !  you  will  stay 
here,  and  never  go  away  at  all,"  cried 
Mab  out  of  the  fulness  of  her  heart. 
Cicely  knew  better.  She  grew  pale,  and 
to  stop  that  outcry  of  inconvenient  delight, 
grasped  tightly  her  sister's  hand. 

"  Stay  here  !  "  said  Mr.  St.  John  smil- 
ing again.  "  No,  Mab,  I  am  not  fallen 
so  low  as  that,  I  hope.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  curate  at  Brentburn.  If  I  could  do 
without  one,  at  double  his  age,  what 
should  he  want  with  a  curate  ?  It  is  pity, 
pity  !  Oh  yes,  my  dear,  I  know,  very 
creditable  to  him  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  — 
I  never  expected  to  be  exposed.  Cicely, 
have  you  that  letter  about  the  curacy  in 
Liverpool  ?  I  should  like  to  look  at  it 
again." 

"  But,  papa,  we  agreed  that  it  would  not 
do;  a  bad  town-district,  full  of  dreadful 
people  " 

"  The  more  dreadful  people  are,  the 
more  they  want  to  be  looked  after,"  he 
said.  "  Write  and  inquire  about  it,  my 
dear ;  I  am  not  particular.  Work  !  that 
is  all  I  want,  not  idleness  and  charity. 
You  all  know  I  am  old  —  but  you  don't 
know  how  much  strength  I  have  in  me, 
nor  how  I  like  work  ! "  he  cried,  with  a 
quiver  in  his  voice. 

The  shock  had  something  of  the  same 
effect  upon  him  now  that  it  had  previously 
had  on  Cicely.  The  latent  pride  in  him 
rose  up  in  arms.  She  had  to  write  by 
that  post  about  the  Liverpool  curacy;  and 
before  the  week  was  out  he  had  accepted 
this  strange,  uncongenial  post.  He  was 
to  be  one  of  three  curates  in  a  large  par- 
ish, including  some  of  the  most  wretched 
quarters  in  the  town  ;  the  work  very  hard ; 
the  people  very  degraded. 

"  Papa,  you  will  never  be  able  to  bear 
it,"  cried  Cicely,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Nonsense,  nonsense,"  he  cried,  with 
feverish  energy  ;  "  write  at  once  and  say  I 
accept.  It  will  do  me  all  the  good  in  the 
world." 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  day  after  Mr.  St.  John  made  this 
abrupt  decision  —  almost  the  only  decis- 
ion he  had  made  for  himself,  without 
stimulation  from  others,  all  his  life  —  he 
went  out  into  the  parish  as  usual,  but 
came  home  very  tired,  and  went  to  bed 
early,  which  the  girls  thought  natural 
enough.  During  the  day  Cicely  had  told 
Mab  of  her  letter  from  Mildmay,  and  had 
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written  an  answer  to  it,  thanking  him  for 
his  consideration,  and  informing  him  of 
the  step  her  father  had  taken.  "We 
shall  never  forget  how  kind  you  have 
been,"  she  wrote,  gratefully ;  "  both  Mab 
and  I  feel  it  to  the  bottom  of  our  hearts." 
"Is  that  too  much  ?  "  she  said,  reading  it 
over.    "  I  don't  want  to  say  too  much." 

"  But  we  must  not  say  too  little  ;  and  if 
a  man  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  the  half 
of  his  income  is  not  to  be  thanked  for  it, 
I  don't  know  who  is,"  cried  Mab,  always 
practical. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  the  income,"  Cicely 
said,  slightly  wounded  by  this  matter-of- 
fact  suggestion ;  "  it  is  the  feeling." 

"  But  the  offer  proves  the  feeling,"  said 
her  sister  ;  and  indeed  she  was  right. 

Mr.  St.  John  came,  home,  as  has  been 
said,  before  his  usual  hour,  and  went  very 
early  to  bed.  Next  morning  he  rang  his 
bell  —  the  most  unusual  sound  —  and 
sent  word  by  Betsy  that  he  thought  he 
would  not  get  up.  When  Cicely  went  to 
him  —  as  she  did  at  once  in  a  fright,  for 
the  bell  and  the  message  together  pro- 
duced a  great  panic  in  a  house  quite  unac- 
customed (at  least,  so  far  as  the  girls'  ex- 
perience went)  to  illness  —  she  found  him 
in  a  partial  doze,  his  large  pale  hand, 
looking  very  nerveless  and  feeble,  lying 
outside  the  coverlet. 

"  No,  no  !  "  he  said,  when  she  roused 
him ;  "  not  very  bad ;  not  bad  at  all ; 
only  tired  —  and  lazy.  I  have  often 
thought  of  late  that  I  should  like  to  lie 
still  some  morning;  and  to-day  I  have 
done  it.  That's  all,  that's  all,  my  dear." 
He  would  not  hear  of  the  doctor  being 
sent  for  ;  and  wanted  nothing,  he  declared 
—  nothing  but  a  day's  rest.  Cicely  had 
to  go  down-stairs,  feigning  content  with 
this ;  but  she  was  far  from  satisfied. 
They  talked  it  over  all  the  morning,  but 
there  was  little  enough  to  be  made  of  it. 
There  was  no  harm  in  a  day's  laziness, 
and  nothing  but  good  in  a  day's  rest ;  but 
yet  —  the  girls  did  not  know  what  to 
think.  Had  he  been  looking  ill  lately  ? 
they  asked  each  other.  But,  no  !  he  had 
not  been  looking  ill  —  a  little  fatigued, 
perhaps;  tired  by  the  hot  weather,  as  he 
often  was;  but  just  as  usual,  doing  as 
much  as  he  always  did ;  spending  the 
whole  long  day  "in  the  parish;"  ready 
to  go  out  morning  or  night  when  he  was 
called  to  any  one  who  was  sick.  "  And 
what'  so  natural  as  that  he  should  be 
tired  ? "  Mab  said ;  "  a  day's  rest  will  do 
him  good."  Cicely,  though  she  was  gen- 
erally the  leader,  accepted  this  decision 
humbly,  saying  nothing  for  her  own  part, 
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but  feeling  a  sense  of  dismay  steal  into 
her  mind,  she  could  not  tell  why;  for 
though  it  was  quite  natural  that  he  should 
do  this,  he  had  never  done  it  before  ;  and 
an  innovation  on  habits  so  long  estab- 
lished and  firmly  fixed  was  very  alarming 
and  bewildering.  But  Mab  had  the  cool- 
est judgment  of  the  two,  she  said  to  her- 
self—  and  no  doubt  Mab  was  right. 

And  next  day  it  appeared  indeed  that 
Mab  had  been  right.  Mr.  St.  John  came 
down  to  breakfast  as  usual,  saying  cheer- 
fully that  he  was  quite  well,  and  went  out 
"into  the  parish  "as  usual.  The  day's 
rest  had  done  him  "  all  the  good  in  the 
world  ;  "  it  had  "  set  him  up  ;  "  nor  did  he 
say  anything  more  again  about  feeling 
tired.  How  quickly  the  days  passed  dur- 
ing that  last  fortnight !  They  seemed  to 
tumble  on  each  other,  one  following  on 
another's  heels,  holding  so  little  of  all  the 
work  they  ought  to  see  completed.  It 
was  settled  that  the  curate  was  to  leave  on 
the  25th  of  September,  in  order  that  the 
sale  should  be  over  and  everything  cleared 
away  before  the  quarter-day.  Mildmay 
wrote  again  a  pleading  note  to  Cicely,  a 
guarded  but  anxious  one  to  her  father, 
pointing  out  with  abject  civility  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage 
to  himself  if  Mr.  St.  John  would  consent 
to  stay.  Mr.  St.  John  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head,  and  handed  the  letter 
over  to  Cicely,  who  was  not  so  confiden- 
tial in  return.  "  Write  to  him  for  me,  my 
dear,  for  I  have  not  time.  Say  how  obliged 
I  am,  but  that  it  is  impossible."  "  Is  that 
all,  papa  ?  "  said  Cicely,  faltering.  "  All  ? 
What  could  be  said  more?  And  that 
everything  will  be  ready  by  quarter-day  — 
everything  ready."  As  he  said  this  he 
gave  a  strange  bewildered  look  round 
him  at  the  solid  mahogany  furniture 
which  stood  steadfast  against  the  walls, 
looking  as  if  it  never  could  be  changed  or 
taken  away.  This  look  was  still  in  his 
eyes  when  he  went  out  to  the  parish, 
and  when  he  came  back  —  a  sort  of 
dreamy  wonder  and  confusion.  Cicely 
thought  he  had  the  same  look  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  next  and  next,  as  if  he  had 
somehow  got  astray  from  his  moorings^ 
in  life,  and  could  not  make  out  what 
was  going  to  happen  to  him,  or  why  it  was 
going  to  happen.  Mab  said,  "  Nonsense, 
you  are  getting  fanciful.  Papa  looks  ex- 
actly as  he  has  always  looked ;  "  and  in- 
deed everything  went  on  just  the  same  as 
usual,  showing  no  other  difference  except 
this  look,  if  there  was  a  difference  at  all. 
He  went  about  just  as  usual,  preached  his 
two  little  sermons  on  the  Sunday,  went  to 
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the  schools,  kept  up  all  the  occupations 
he  had  been  used  to  for  twenty  years  ;  but 
nevertheless  continued  to  have  that  dazed 
look  in  his  eyes,  sometimes  only  bewil- 
dered, sometimes  startled,  like  the  look  of 
an  animal  who  dumbly  foresees  some- 
thing approaching  which  it  knows  to  be 
malign,  but  can  neither  avert  nor  under- 
stand. This,  at  least,  was  what  Cicely 
saw  in  her  father's  eyes ;  no  one  else 
dreamt  of  looking  at  his  eyes  particularly, 
or  cared  what  they  meant.  Perhaps  his 
usually  tranquil  manners  were  disturbed  a 
little,  but  how  natural  that  was  !  In  the 
evening  when  they  were  sitting  together 
he  would  grow  quite  talkative,  telling  the 
girls  little  stories  of  his  first  coming  here, 
and  of  their  mother's  trials  in  the  new 
parish,  and  would  even  laugh  softly  over 
them,  saying,  "  Poor  Hester!  You  grow 
more  and  more  like  her,  Cicely,  my  dear  !  " 
and  then  he  would  drop  into  long  silence, 
never  taking  a  book  or  the  newspaper 
which  came  in  the  evening,  but  sitting 
quite  still  looking  round  him.  The  girls 
did  not  know,  however,  that  his  parish 
rounds  got  shorter ;  that  in  several  of  the 
cottages  he  had  been  compelled  to  wait 
and  rest,  and  that  here  and  there  he  had 
seemed  to  forget  everything  around  him, 
falling  into  a  half-faint  or  harmless  trance, 
from  which  he  would  rouse  up,  and  smile 
upon  them,  and  go  on.  This,  however, 
they  were  not  told  till  long  after,  when  it 
seemed  to  them,  that,  if  they  had  but 
known  —  but  if  they  had,  I  don't  know 
what  they  could  have  done. 

On  the  22nd  Mab  went  to  London  to 
Aunt  Jane.  It  was  not  to  be  a  parting, 
for  it  was  arranged  that  Mr.  St.  John  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  to  go  there 
also  on  the  25th,  and  rest  for  the  night, 
and  afterwards  start  on  their  journey  to 
Liverpool;  but  still  the  girls  were  sad 
enough  as  they  walked  to  the  station  to- 
gether, Mab's  boxes  having  been  sent  on" 
before  by  Farmer  Dent's  cart.  Their 
eyes  were  dim  with  tears  as  they  went 
through  the  faded  heather  on  the  com- 
mon. "  You  will  have  plenty  to  fret 
about,"  said  Mab,  "with  all  you  have  got 
to  do  ;  and,  oh,  Cicely,  I  beg  of  you,  don't 
be  silly  and  fret  about  papa  !  He  feels  it, 
of  course — but  he  is  quite  well,  as  well 
as  you  or  me."  "  I  hope  so,  dear,"  said 
Cicely  meekly,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice  ; 
and  when  they  got  to  the  station  they 
looked  th  rough  all  the  carriages  till  they 
saw  in  one  a  middle-aged  homely  woman, 
whose  box,  labelled  for  "  London,"  was 
being  put  in,  under  the  seat.  Then  Cicely 
established  Mab  in  the  opposite  corner. 
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It  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  for 
her,  for  no  one  could  be  spared  to  go  with 
her,  even  could  they  have  afforded  the  ex- 
pense. Cicely  walked  home  alone,  feel- 
ing as  if  the  world  had  suddenly  grown 
dark  and  lonely  round  her.  Mab  had  set 
out  upon  life,  and  she  for  her  part  was  re- 
turning to  hers  —  to  the  tradespeople,  who 
were  all  to  be  paid  so  much,  out  of  the 
fifty  pounds  which  the  curate  had  to  re- 
ceive, and  to  the  babies,  who  had  no  one 
to  look  after  them  but  herself,  and  to  her 
father,  with  that  bewildered  look  in  his 
eyes.  Next  morning  the  auctioneer  was 
coming  to  begin  his  inventory,  and  ar- 
range the  business  of  the  sale,  though  the 
actual  auction  did  not  commence  until 
twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  day  they 
were  to  leave. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  however,  before 
he  went  out  to  the  parish,  Mr.  St.  John 
suddenly  stumbled  upon  the  auctioneer, 
who  had  gone  quietly  into  the  study  as 
soon  as  its  temporary  master  left,  and  was 
kneeling  before  the  large  old-fashioned 
writing-table,  which  Mr.  St.  John  had 
used  for  so  long,  examining  it,  and  tap- 
ping it  with  his  knuckles  to  see  where  the 
drawers  were.  He  had  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  did  not  see  the  surprised  spec- 
tator, who  stood  and  looked  at  him  for  a 
whole  minute  in  silence.  The  curate 
went  back  to  the  hall  where  Cicely  stood 
waiting  for  him  with  his  hat  in  her  hand. 
"  Who  is  that  ?  —  who  is  that  man  ?  "  he 
said,  with  his  eyes  more  cloudy  and  wild 
than  they  had  ever  been,  and  a  sort  of  pal- 
sied trembling  all  over  him. 

"  No  harm,  papa,"  said  Cicely,  trying  to 
be  cheerful ;  "  only  the  auctioneer." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing his  hat  from  her.  "It  was  stupid  of 
me  not  to  remember." 

"  But,  papa,  you  are  trembling.  You 
are  not  well.  Come  back  and  rest  a  lit- 
tle," she  cried. 

"  No,  no  ;  it  is  nothing.  Go  back  where  ? 
I  suppose  he  is  going  through  all  the 
rooms  ? "  said  Mr.  St.  John.  "  No,  no  ; 
it  gave  me  a  little  shock,  foolishly,  but  the 
air  will  blow  it  all  away,"  he  said,  with  a 
smile,  recovering  himself. 

What  terrors  were  in  Cicely's  mind  all 
that  day !  but  fortunately  for  her  she  had 
not  much  time  to  indulge  them.  She  had 
to  do  all  her  packing,  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  to  separate  the  few  things  her 
father  possessed  from  Mr.  Chester's  fur- 
niture, to  see  after  everything  and  every- 
body, providing  something  even  (though 
she  had  so  little)  for  the  auctioneer  and 
his  men.    And  it  was  a  relief  to  her  when 


her  father  came  back  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  looking  no  worse.  She  said  to 
herself  that  Mab  was  right ;  that  he  felt 
it,  of  course  —  which  was  to  be  expected 
—  but  otherwise  was  as  well  as  usual.  He 
had  a  little  colour  in  his  cheeks,  and  ate 
very  well,  and  afterwards  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair.  How  natural  it  was  that  he  should 
fall  asleep !  It  was  the  very  best  thing 
for  him.  Notwithstanding,  in  her  anxiety, 
Cicely  went  out  into  the  garden  to  look  at 
him  through  the  open  window,  and  make 
sure  that  all  was  right.  How  white  his 
venerable  head  looked  lying  against  the 
dark  corner  of  the  chair,  his  face  like 
ivory  but  for  the  little  pink  in  his  cheeks, 
but  he  looked  well,  although  he  was  wea- 
ried out,  evidently  ;  and  no  wonder  !  It 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Next  day  he  was  stronger  and  more 
cheerful  in  the  morning.  He  went  out, 
and  made  a  round  of  all  the  poor  people, 
saying  good-bye  to  them ;  and  half  the 
people  in  Brentburn  came  crying  to  the 
doors  of  the  cottages,  and  said  "  Good- 
bye, sir  !  "  and  "  God  bless  you,  sir  !  " 
curtseying  and  wiping  their  eyes  with  their 
aprons.  All  the  last  sixpences  he  had 
went  that  day  to  the  old  women  and  the 
children  to  buy  a  little  tea  or  some  sweets 
in  the  little  shop.  He  was  very  heavy 
about  the  eyes  when  he  came  home,  and 
took  his  tea  eagerly.  Then  he  went  out 
for  an  evening  stroll,  as  he  had  been  used 
to  do  before  all  these  troubles  came.  He 
did  not  ask  Cicely  to  go  with  him,  but  no 
doubt  he  knew  how  busy  she  was.  When, 
however,  she  had  put  the  children  to  bed, 
and  packed  everything  but  the  last  box, 
which  was  left  till  to  -  morrow  morning, 
Cicely  perceived  that  daylight  was  over, 
and  that  it  was  getting  late.  Her  father 
was  not  in  any  of  the  rooms.  Frightened, 
she  ran  out,  and  gazed  about  her  looking 
•for  him ;  then,  seeing  no  one  up  or  down, 
in  a  sudden  passion  of  terror,  hurried  up 
the  bank  to  the  white  churchyard  stile. 
There  she  found  him  at  once,  standing 
close  by  the  cross  on  her  mother's  grave. 
He  had  one  arm  round  it,  and  with  his 
other  hand  was  picking  away  the  yellow 
mosses  that  had  crept  over  the  stone  ;  but 
lie  stopped  when  she  called  him,  and 
picked  up  his  hat  which  lay  at  his  feet,  and 
came  with  her  quite  submissively. 

"It  is  late,  papa,"  said  Cicely,  with 
quivering  lips. 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear ;  yes,  you  are  quite 
right,"  he  said,  and  walked  towards  the 
rectory  —  but  like  a  blind  man,  as  if  he  did 
not  see  where  he  was  going.  Two  or 
three  times  she  had  to  guide  him  to  keep 
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him  from  stumbling  over  the  humble 
graves,  for  which  usually  he  had  so  much 
reverence.  He  went  into  the  house  in 
the  same  way,  going  straight  before  him, 
as  if  he  did  not  know  where  the  doors 
were  ;  and,  instead  of  going  into  the  din- 
ing-room, where  supper  was  laid  as  usual, 
he  took  up  a  candle  which  stood  on  the 
hall-table,  and  went  to  his  study.  Cicely 
followed  him,  alarmed ;  but  he  did  nothing 
more  than  seat  himself  at  his  writing-table. 

"  Are  you  not  coming  to  supper,  papa  ?  " 
she  said. 

"  Did  any  one  speak  ?  "  he  asked,  look- 
ing up  eagerly,  as  if  he  did  not  see. 

"  O  papa,  dear,  come  to  supper  !  "  she 
cried.  Then  his  vacant  face  seemed  to 
brighten. 

*•  Yes,  my  love,  yes.  I  am  coming  ;  I 
am  coming  " 

Cicely  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
to  think.  Was  it  to  her  he  was  speaking  ? 
She  went  away,  her  heart  beating  loud, 
to  see  that  all  was  ready,  hoping  he  would 
follow.  But  as  lie  did  not  come  in  about 
ten  minutes  after,  she  went  back.  The 
room  was  dark,  one  corner  of  it  only  light- 
ed by  the  candle,  which  threw  all  its  light 
on  his  pale  face  and  white  hair.  He  was 
turning  over  some  papers,  apparently  ab- 
sorbed. .  He  did  not  seem  to  observe  her 
entrance.  She  went  up  to  him  softly,  and 
put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Come, 
please,  papa,  I  am  waiting,"  she  said. 

He  turned  to  her,  a  great  light  shining 
over  his  face.  "  Ah  !  yes,  my  darling,  you 
are  waiting.  How  long  have  you  been 
waiting?  But  I'm  ready  —  ready.  I 
knew  you  would  come,  Hester,  I  knew  you 
would  come  when  I  wanted  you  most  " 

"  Papa  ! "  cried  Cicely,  in  a  voice  shrill 
with  terror. 

He  started,  the  light  went  out  of  his 
face,  his  eyes  grew  cloudy  and  bewildered. 
"  What  were  you  saying,  Cicely  ?  I  am 
getting  —  a  little  hard  of  hearing.  I  don't 
think  I  heard  what  you  said." 

"  Come  in  to  supper,  papa." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  need  not  trouble ; 
there  is  nothing  the  matter,"  he  said,  re- 
covering himself.  And  he  went  with  her 
and  ate  something  dutifully,  not  without 
appetite.  Then  he  returned  to  his  study. 
When  Cicely  went  to  him  there  to  say 
good-night  he  was  smiling  to  himself.  "  I 
am  coming  ;  I  am  coming,"  he  said.  "  No 
need  to  tell  me  twice ;  I  know  when  I  am 
in  good  hands." 

"Good-night,  papa  —  you  are  going  to 
bed  ?  —  we  must  be  early  to-morrow,"  said 
Cicely. 

"  Yes,  early  —  early,"  he  said,  still  smil- 
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ing.  "  Directly,  Hester  —  before  you  have 
reached  the  gate  " 

"  Papa !  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  cried 
Cicely,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

Again  he  turned  to  her  with  his  old  face 
all  lighted  up  and  shining.  "  Know  you  ! 
my  darling  !  "  he  said.  _ 
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Mallett.  So  you  think  it  is  best  to  go 
on  repeating  a  creed  or  formula  of  words, 
the  meaning  of  which  you  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  investigate.  You  say  this 
merely  out  of  paradox. 

Belton.  Let  us  leave  out  the  question 
of  religion  —  which  we  shall  not  probably 
agree  upon.  My  notion  is  that  it  is  best 
to  allow  others  to  have  their  own  way  and 
their  own  belief.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  absolutely  infallible,  and  I  find  it  quite 
enough  to  do  my  own  duty.  Live  and  let 
live  is  my  motto.    Think  and  let  think  ! 

Mallett.  With  such  principles  we  should 
never  have  had  a  Reformation,  a  Prot- 
estant Church,  nay,  not  even  a  Christian 
Church.  If  you  had  been  born  a  pagan, 
you  would  have  accepted  the  creed  of 
your  neighbours,  and  explored,  if  you  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  made  an  augur,  the 
entrails  of  beasts  to  divine  the  future. 

Belton.  Cicero  did  this. 

Mallett.  I  know  he  did,  and  it  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me. 

Belton.  He  was  too  wise  to  oppose  the 
whole  current  of  belief  in  his  age  ;  and  be- 
sides, his  thought  undoubtedly  was  col- 
oured by  his  early  religious  impressions, 
by  the  scenes  in  the  temples,  and  the  rep- 
etitions of  formulas,  and  the  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  and  the  invocations  by  the  priests, 
as  the  thought  and  feelings  of  every  man 
still  are  by  the  lessons  and  dogmas  and 
formalities  that  were  impressed  upon  his 
mind  before  he  began  to  think  and  ques- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  easier  not  to  think  ; 
easier  to  run  in  the  old  ruts  than  to  make 
new  paths.  It  saves  a  world  of  bother. 
And  the  power  of  words  and  formulas  is 
mighty.  They  have  always  been  won- 
drous in  their  effect,  and  the  world  has 
always  believed  in  them  —  and  always  will. 
You  are  surprised  that  Cicero  should 
gravely  have  performed  the  duties  of  an 
augur  :  what  will  you  say  then  to  Marcus 
Portius  Cato,  who  believed  that  sprains 
could  be  cured  by  a  formula  of  incanta- 
tion, and  seriously  recommends  it  as  a 
sovereign  remedy?    "  Take,"  he  says,  "a 
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reed  of  about  four  or  five  feet  in  length, 
split  it  in  the  middle,  and  let  two  men  hold 
each  end  on  a  line  with  their  thighs.  Then 
let  one  say  these  words  as  they  move 
towards  each  other,  "  Motas  vaeta  daries 
dardaries,  astataries  dissunapiter"  At 
the  point  where  they  meet  and  touch  each 
other  let  the  reed  be  cut  in  halves,  with  a 
sword  held  in  the  left  and  right  hand  of 
each,  and  if  this  be  bound  on  to  the  frac- 
ture or  dislocation  it  will  be  healed.  Every 
day  an  incantation  must  be  sung  in  these 
words,  "  Huat  hanat  huat  ista  pista 
sista  domiabo  daninaustra."  These  are 
the  words,  if  I  recollect  them  right ; 
though,  as  they  appear  differently  in  dif- 
ferent editions,  I  will  not  be  sure  how  they 
run  exactly. 

Mallett.  They  remind  me  of  our  old 
calls  at  school,  such  as  "  Eny  meny  mony 
mike,  Barcelona  bony  strike,  huldy  guldy 
boo."  But  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
a  man  as  Cato  could  have  believed  in  such 
nonsense. 

Belton.  Oh,  Marcus  Portius  Cato  was 
not  peculiar  in  this  belief.  The  virtue  of 
incantations  was  universally  recognized. 
Homer,  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey, says  that  when  Ulysses  was  wounded 
in  the  knee  by  a  wild  boar,  the  sons  of  Au- 
tolycus  stopped  the  black  blood  by  a  spell ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  the  spell 
was.  In  the  Tabula  Decemvirales,  also, 
there  were  laws  prohibiting  incantations  to 
draw  away  harvests  from  the  fields  —  "  ne 
Pelliciunto  alienas  segetes  excantando  ne 
incantando  ne  agrum  defraudanto."  But 
this  is  nothing.  Tibullus,  Lucan,  Ovid, 
and  others  make  a  maga  pluck  the  stars 
out  of  the  sky  and  change  the  course  of  a 
river  by  words  of  incantation.  So,  too, 
among  the  ancient  Jews,  charms  and  incan- 
tations were  employed  to  cure  diseases, 
cast  out  demons,  dispel  evil  influences,  and 
avert  enchantments  ;  and  numerous  forms 
of  spells  and  charms  are  given  in  the  Tal- 
mud to  preserve  those  who  use  or  wear 
them  against  the  malignity  of  demons,  and 
the  terrors  of  the  evil  one.  Solomon  him- 
self is  said  by  the  Talmud  to  have  been 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  magic  by  the 
demons  Asa  and  Asael,  and  to  have  com- 
posed the  most  powerful  of  spells  and  ex- 
orcisms, and  even  by  means  of  them  to 
have  compelled  the  aid  of  demons  in  the 
building  of  the  temple  itself. 

Mallett.  I  remember  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  the  terrible  ginn  that  was  im- 
prisoned in  a  vase  sealed  with  the  signet 
of  Solomon,  and  that  rose  out  of  the  vase 
when  the  seal  was  broken  by  the  fisher- 
man, and  towered  aloft  like  a  vast  cloud  — 
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a  horrible  and  mighty  figure  that  appalled 
my  boyish  imagination.  Of  course  I  be- 
lieve all  this,  for  I  read  it  when  I  was  a 
child  ;  but  building  the  temple  by  the  aid 
of  demons  is  rather  strong. 

Belton.  Ay,  and  the  story  told  about  it 
in  the  Talmud  is  a  very  curious  one. 
Solomon  desired  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  worm  Schamir,  but  not  knowing  where 
to  find  him,  conjured  up  two  devils,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  in  the  power  of 
the  prince  of  the  seas,  and  gave  him  in- 
structions how  to  secure  him.  Solomon 
obeyed  the  instructions,  secured  Schamir, 
and  by  his  assistance  built  the  temple. 

Mallett.  "'Tis  a  strange  serpent,"  as 
Lepidus  says. 

Belton.  Ay,  and  as  the  clown  says  of 
the  asp,  "  The  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people."  But 
who  shall  say  after  such  stories  as  these 
that  there  is  no  power  in  words  ?  On  the 
contrary  they  are,  and  always  have  been, 
a  mighty  power,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
they  should  have  any  definite  meaning. 
The  more  unintelligible  they  are  the  bet- 
ter. "  Omne  ignotum  pro  7>iirifico"  is 
the  true  rule  —  credo  quia  impossibile. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  the  unknown 
and  the  impossible  which  the  known  ani 
the  possible  cannot  have.  I  daresay  some 
of  our  old  calls  were  originally  incantations 
of  great  power  once,  but  now  fallen  in  the 
world's  estate,  and  used  ignorantly  by 
boys. 

Mallett.  Do  you  remember  any  more  of 
those  old  jingles  that  we  counted  out  with 
when  we  were  boys  ? 

Belton.  Yes,  several ;  here's  one  :  — 

Shu,  shu,  shulailu, 

Shulai,  shulai,  shillaballa  ku. 

First  time  I  saw  her  shillaballa  eel,  • 

Dis  cum  bibbololla  blu  slo  reel. 

And  here's  another :  — 

Hoky  poky  wangery  fum 
Polevee  kee  ky  bulum  kum, 

Wungery  fungery  wingery  wum, 
King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands. 

Mallett.  They  carry  me  back  to  my  old* 
days.  Do  you  remember  this  very  com- 
mon one  ? 

Onery  youery  ickery  Ann, 
Phillissy  phollisy  Nicholas  John, 
Queeby  quauby  Irish  Mary, 
Buck. 

Belton.  Yes;  that  was  one  the  girls 
used  to  say.  But  the  boys  had  a  varia- 
tion and  development  of  it.  And  here  is 
another  which  you  will  remember  :  — 
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One  a  zoll,  zeu  a  zoll,  zig  a  zoll  zan, 
Bob-tail,  vinegar,  tittle  tol  tan. 
Harum-scarum,  virgin  marum 
Blindfold. 

Mallett.  That  last  is  a  queer  mixture. 
The  first  part  seems  a  corruption  from  the 
Dutch,  and  the  latter  part  to  be  Catholic. 
And  this  reminds  me  of  a  curious  book, 
published  in  1837,  and  written  by  Mr. 
John  Bellenden  Ker,  in  which  the  author 
seeks  to  prove  that  many  of  the  popular 
phrases  now  in  common  use,  as  well  as 
the  English  nursery  rhymes  and  nonsense- 
verses  we  learn  as  children,  are  merely 
corruptions  of  Low-Dutch  poems,  epi- 
grams, and  proverbs,  which  in  the  original 
he  supposes  to  have  had  in  many  cases  a 
purely  political  significance,  and  which 
have  assumed  their  English  form  by  imi- 
tation of  their  sound  in  the  original  without 
regard  to  the  sense.  His  book  is  an  elab- 
orate attempt  to  prove  this  proposition  by 
translating  these  verses  and  phrases  back 
into  Low  Dutch  merely  through  their 
sound ;  and  in  doing  this  he  shows  a  re- 
markable though  extraordinarily  misplaced 
ingenuity.  For  instance — let  me  get  the 
book  and  read  you  one  or  two,  and  you 
will  judge  for  yourself.  Here  is  the  sail- 
or's phrase,  "  He  has  gone  to  Davy's 
locker,"  which  he  translates  "  Hij  is  go? en 
toe  die  Eeuuigs  tucker."  "  He  is  gone  to 
him  who  is  eternal  (to  eternity  itself). 
May  happiness  attend  him  there  —  luck  to 
him."  Again,  "  Head  over  heels  "  he 
translates  into  " Heet  over  ijls"  "To  be 
vehement  beyond  proper  haste."  "Tit 
for  tat"  is  "Dis  vor  dat"  this  for  that. 
These  do  indeed  seem  to  have  a  certain 
correspondence  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of 
this  ?  "  To  die  in  one's  shoes  "  —  meaning 
to  come  to  the  gallows  —  which  he  trans- 
lates, "  TJ2t  d1  haeyein  wan  sjvwsy"  that 
is,  "  When  you  have  caught  the  shark  it  is 
of  no  use  to  you,  —  implying  a  bad  job,  a 
hard  pull,  and  nothing  caught  but  carrion." 
This  last  is  the  general  character  of  the 
translations  into  Dutch,  excessively  curi- 
ous and  ingenious,  and  equally  absurd. 
But  the  nursery  rhymes  are  still  more 
ingenious.    For  instance  — 

Hey  diddle  diddle, 

The  cat  and  the  fiddle  — 

The  cow  jumped  over  the  mpon ; 

becomes  — 

Hye,  died  t'el,  died  t'el, 

De  quit  end  de  vied  t'el  — 

De  kauw  j'hummt  Hoeve  eer  ;  dij  moe  aen, 

De  lij  t'el  doghe  laft  tot  sij  sus  sport, 

Hou  yt  te  dies  ;  "Ran  haft  er  dij  spae  aon." 


The  meaning  of  which  is,  Mr.  Ker  says, 
"  You  that  work  hard  for  your  bread,  do 
contrive  among  yourselves  to  shame  the 
thief  and  the  mischief-maker.  This  jack- 
daw (priest)  kept  on  repeating,  '  Plough 
the  land  duly ;  be  painstaking,  my  man ; ' 
and  this  curse  to  every  virtue  he  continues 
harping  on  in  the  same  strain  until  he  is 
cut  short.  Be  sure  you  salute  him  at 
once  with  '  My  active  fellow,  take  you 
this  spade  and  get  your  own  bread  with  it 
honestly,  and  don't  filch  from  others.'  " 
And  here  is  one  more  of  — 

Little  Bopeep  has  lost  his  sheep, 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  them  ; 
Let  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

This  would  seem  intelligible  nonsense 
enough  in  the  English ;  but  he  makes  of 
it  this  Low-Dutch  rhyme  — 

Lettel  Boopeep  ese  lost  is  saijpe  ; 
End  kanie  nood  t'el  weer  te  vand  om  ; 
Lette  hin  al  hone  !  t'heel  kom  hou'  em, 
End  beringh  !  teer  t'heels  hedend  em. 

"  Little  Boopeep,*  his  food  and  delight  are 
drink.  It  is  this  love  of  the  cup  which 
has  invited  him  again  to  go  out  on  a  fresh 
visit  —  keep  to  yourselves  all  reproaches 
on  this  head !  The  whole  of  you  come 
and  do  him  honour,  and  form  a  circle 
round  him.  Provision  has  been  procured, 
and  will  be  offered  to  all  of  us."  I  think 
these  will  do  as  specimens.  Many  of  the 
nursery  rhymes,  he  seems  to  think,  are 
satires  against  the  priests,  and  among 
them  are  those  I  have  read. 

Belton.  A  more  amazing  perversion  of 
talent  and  ingenuity  I  never  knew. 

Mallett.  Are  not  these  nonsense  or 
baby  rhymes  intelligible  enough  as  they 
stand? — many  of  them  charming  in  their 
rhythm  ;  some  full  of  grace  and  freedom 
of  flow  ;  and  some  essentially  songs  made 
to  be  sung ;  as,  for  instance  — 

Little  Bopeep  has  lost  his  sheep  ; 

or  — 

Hush-a-bye  baby  on  the  tree-top, 

When  the  wind  blows  the  cradle  will  rock ; 
When  the  bough  breaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 

And  down  come  baby,  cradle  and  all. 

Or  that  striking  and  mysterious  one  of  the 
beggars  — 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  dogs  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  town, 

Some  in  rags  and  some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns. 

*  "Boopeep"  is  the  limitour — the  begging  friar. 
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Belton.  Or  this,  which  has  a  grand 
rhythm  — 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
Dance  over,  my  Lady  Lee  ; 

London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
And  a  gay  ladie. 

Or  — 

Mary,  Mary,  quite  contrary, 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ? 

Silver  bells  and  cockle-shells, 
And  fair  maids  all  in  a  row. 

One  can  sing  any  of  these.  In  fact,  one 
cannot  help  singing  them  —  they  carry 
their  music  with  them. 

Mallett.  Much  of  their  charm,  I  doubt 
not,  comes  from  old  associations  ;  but  still 
there  is  a  charm  about  them  beyond  all 
this,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  lasted 
so  long  and  delighted  so  many  children. 

Belton.  There  is  nothing  more  difficult 
than  to  write  a  good  song.  It  requires  a 
lightness  and  delicacy  of  touch  which 
are  rare.  It  must  be  musical  in  its  flow, 
open  vowelled,  and,  as  it  were,  born  in  a 
moment,  and  not  produced  by  patient 
elaboration.  Some  of  Shakespeare's 
songs  are  exquisite  —  light  as  a  breath, 
yet  full  of  feeling  and  grace.  Herrick  also 
wrote  charming  songs  —  easy  and  careless, 
and  with  a  sort  of  wayward  grace, —  as, 
for  instance,  his  night-piece  to  Julia,  be- 
ginning — 

Her  eyes  the  glowworm  lend  thee, 
The  shooting  stars  attend  thee ; 

And  the  elves  also, 

Whose  little  eyes  glow 
Like  sparks  of  fire,  befriend  thee,  etc. 

Or  — 

Gather  you  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 

Old  time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 

To-morrow  will  be  dying  ; 

which  one  cannot  help  singing  ;  or, 

Goe,  happy  rose,  and  interwove 
With  other  flowers  bind  my  love  — 
Tell  her  that  she  must  not  be 
Longer  flowing,  longer  free, 
That  so  oft  hath  fettered  me. 

Or  — 

Faire  daffodills  are  mess  to  see, 
You  haste  away  so  soon. 

Mallett.  Some  of  the  songs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  have  a  certain  manly  char- 
acter of  song  about  them  which  pleases 
me,  and  so  have  Lovelace's,  and  Waller's, 
and  Carew's,  and  Wither's.  Ben  Jonson 
always  seems  formal  and  stiff  in  his  songs  ; 
and  even  his  "  Drink  to  me  only  with 


thine  eyes  "  is  far-fetched,  and  has  not  the 
easy  grace  and  naturalness  of  the  others. 
Herrick,  however,  seems  to  me  the  fresh- 
est of  all  the  song-writers  of  his  period, 
and  his  song  to  Anthea,  who  may  com- 
mand him  anything,  is  delightful. 

Belton.  I  don't  agree  with  you  about 
"  Drink  to  me  only."  It  seems  to  me  a 
charming  song.  No  bacchanalism  could 
be  more  refined.  Indeed,  a  friend  of  mine 
once  heard  it  sung  at  a  great  temperance 
and  teetotal  celebration.  It  may  be  far- 
fetched, as  you  say,  in  its  images,  but  it  is 
so  familiar  to  my  mind,  so  associated  with 
old  memories,  and  so  closely  wedded  to 
the  delightful  music  to  which  we  always 
sing  it,  that  I  cannot  judge  of  it  as  if  I 
heard  it  for  the  first  time. 

Mallett.  Ah,  yes  !  that  is  true  ;  one  can- 
not separate  the  music  and  the  words  of  a 
song.  They  become  finally  one  in  the 
mind. 

Belton.  In  our  minds  who  hear  them, 
though  sometimes  the  poet  is  jealous  of 
the  composer.  And  there  are  cases  when 
it  is  "  hard  lines  "  for  the  poet.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  write  a 
good  libretto  for  an  opera ;  but,  good  or 
bad,  no  one  ever  asks  or  cares  who  wrote 
it,  so  utterly  lost  is  it  in  the  music. 

Mallett.  Probably  because  all  librettos 
are  so  execrable.    But  this,  by  the  way, 

reminds  me  of  our  friend  L  ,  who  has 

a  pretty  taste  for  music,  and  wrote  airs  for 

several  of  T  's  songs.    One  evening  he 

was  singing  one  of  these  songs  to  some 

friends,  and  T         himself  was  among 

them.  In  the  midst  of  it  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  poet,  who  cried  out,  "  Stop, 
stop  !  you  have  not  got  that  line  right." 
"  Who  the  deuce  cares  for  the  words  ?  " 
retorted  the  singer ;  "  it  is  only  the  music 
that  any  one  cares  for." 

•  Belton.  I  am  afraid  he  was  nearly  right. 
If  not,  how  is  it  that  we  can  listen  to  such 
rubbish  as  the  general  run  of  songs  are 
without  the  music  ?  And  even  when  we 
have  the  best,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the 
music  more  than  the  words.  Really,  to 
enjoy  the  poetry  of  a  song,  one  should  read 
it  to  an  ideal  melody  of  its  own  —  a  phan- 
tasm or  dream  of  music  in  the  mind  —  and 
not  hear  it  actually  sung. 

Mallett.  There  are  some  songs  which 
read  veryiwell  and  sing  very  badly.  No 
song  sings  well  unless  it  is  open-vow- 
elled,  and  has  the  rhythmic  stress  on 
the  vowels.  Tennyson's  songs,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  generally  adapted  to  music. 
They  are  too  consonanted  and  too  allit- 
erative, and  the  weight  of  the  measure  is 
on  the  consonants.    They  are  harmonies, 
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not  melodies,  of  words.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, "  Claribel,"  which  he  calls  "  a  mel- 
ody "  — 

Where  Claribel  low  lieth, 
The  breezes  pause  and  sigh, 
Letting  the  rose-leaves  fall, 
And  the  solemn  oak-tree  sigheth 
Thick-leaved,  ambrosial,  etc. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  sing  this.  A 
poem  may  be  very  beautiful  and  not  fit  to 
be  sung.  It  may  be  very  poor  as  a  poem 
and  very  singable.  Some  of  Tennyson's 
songs  are  really  singable  —  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  Sweet  and  low." 

Belion.  Of  late  song-writers  Burns  had 
the  truest  and  most  natural  gift.  Some  of 
his  songs  are  delightful.  What  could  be 
more  sweet  and  natural  than  the  "  Ae  fond 
kiss  and  then  we  sever  "  ? 

I'll  not  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Nothing  could  resist  my  Nancy ; 
But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her, 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Or  these  pathetic  lines  — 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly ; 
Never  met,  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

Or  the  whole  song  to  "  Mary  Morrison," 
or  "  My  love  is  like  the  red,  red  rose,"  or 
a  dozen  others.  But  he  is  quite  as  happy 
in  his  other  veins — as  in  "Scots  wha 
hae."  or  "  Duncan  Gray." 

Mallett.  What  do  you  say  of  Shelley's 
songs  ? 

Beltoii.  Some  of  them  are  exquisite,  and 
sing  themselves.  What  can  be  more 
charming  than  "  One  word  is  too  often 
profaned,"  or  "  Swifter  far  than  summer's 
flight,"  or  "  When  the  lamp  is  shattered," 
or  "  Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours  ?  " 
or  "  As  the  moon's  soft  splendour,"  or 
"  Oh  world,  oh  life,  oh  time,"  or  "  Music 
when  soft  voices  die  ;  "  or,  last,  those  lines 
to  an  Indian  air  —  "  I  arise  from  dreams 
of  thee  "  ?  "And,  by  the  way,  do  you  know 
the  Indian  air  to  which  these  lines  were 
written  ? 

Mallett.  Very  well ;  and  the  words  are 
admirably  adapted  to  it.  The  air  is  slow, 
languid,  and  a  little  monotonous  in  its 
movements,  but  of  a  tender,  dreamy  char- 
acter, like  the  flowing  of  a  stream  by 
moonlight.  No  wonder  Shelley  was  im- 
pressed by  it.  I  remember  being  shown 
many  years  ago,  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca, 
the  original  MS.  of  this  song,  in  Shelley's 
handwriting.  It  was  then  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Colonel  Stisted,  and,  according  to 
his  account,  was  taken  from  the  pocket- 


book  which  was  in  Shelley's  breast-pocket 
at  the  time  he  was  drowned  off  Lerici. 
The  MS.  was  worn,  stained,  and  somewhat 
obliterated  by  having  been  so  long  in  the 
water;  and  not  only  from  its  being  in  the 
handwriting  of  Shelley,  but  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  found  on  his  body 
after  death,  had  a  very  sad  and  peculiar 
interest. 

Belton.  That  was  an  autograph  worth 
possessing.  Poor  Shelley  !  what  a  delicate 
and  refined  nature  he  had  —  how  full  of 
pure  aspiration,  and  how  misunderstood  ! 
The  world  now  does  him  justice  — but  too 
late  to  comfort  him.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  public  should  have  almost  refused 
to  listen  to  him  while  he  lived  —  that  they 
should  have  thrown  aside  and  trampled  in 
the  dust  these  almost  perfect  little  poems, 
while  the  most  trivial  verses  of  Byron  were 
cherished  and  applauded,  and  went  sound- 
ing through  the  world  ? 

Mallett.  They  judged  him  by  his  opin- 
ions, not  by  his  poems.  He  was  what  they 
called  an  infidel,  because  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  dogmas  of  the  Ch  urch.  Yet  where 
will  you  find  higher  aspirations  towards 
all  that  is  pure  and  exalted;  more  pas- 
sionate longings  for  universal  love,  truth, 
and  justice  ;  or  a'stronger  insistance  on  all 
that  is  noble  and  refined  in  humanity  ? 

Belton.  But  Byron  was  not  a  whit  less 
of  an  infidel  in  their  sense  than  Shelley ; 
and  yet  they  accepted  him,  and  did  more 
than  justice  to  his  poems  :  and  as  for  his 
life,  it  was  anything  but  moral. 

Mallett.  Shelley  was  too  refined  and 
spiritual  in  his  poems  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  His  'muse  had  only  wings,  and 
not  feet.  It  could  soar  into  ideal  heights, 
but  it  could  not  walk  on  the  earth.  Byron, 
on  the  contrary,  appealed  to  the  passions, 
the  senses,  and  the  sentimentality  of  the 
day,  and  hit  the  taste  of  that  Sturm  und 
D rang  period.  Besides  he  was  Lord  By- 
ron, which  was  a  power  in  itself.  After  all, 
I  cannot  but  think  Brougham  was  right  in 
his  bitter  criticism  of  his  "  Hours  of  Idle- 
ness." Is  there  in  these  poems  anything 
above  mediocrity?  They  give  almost  no 
promise  of  the  power  that  he  afterwards 
developed.  Who  could  have  dreamed 
that  the  same  person  who  wrote  them 
would  afterwards  write  "  Childe  Harold," 
"  The  Pirate,"  "  Lara,"  and  "  The  Siege  of 
Corinth "  ?  The  sting  of  Brougham's 
whip  roused  all  that  was  dormant  in  his 
nature  ;  and  perhaps  we  owe  to  that  bitter 
criticism  the  real  awakening  of  his  genius. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  without  this  he 
might  have  droned  on  in  the  same  strain 
all  his  life.    But  he  woke  up  suddenly,  and 
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with  a  vengeance  —  and  the  world  caught 
a  Tartar  indeed.  Not  indeed  that  I  can 
see  anything  remarkable  in  the  "  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  It  is  very 
abusive  ;  but  with  few  exceptions  its  satire 
is  weak  as  it  is  violent  and  unjust. 

Belton.  How  sweet  and  noble  Shelley's 
character  shows  in  contrast  with  that  of 
his  companion  fellow-poet,  Byron  !  The 
nature  of  the  one  was  as  coarse  as  that  of 
the  other  was  refined. 

Mallet '/.  What  always  disgusted  me  in 
Byron  is  that  he  simulated  vices  which  he 
did  not  really  possess  —  at  all  events,  to 
the  degree  he  pretended.  He  thought  it 
a  fine  thing  to  have  the  reputation  of  being 
a  Don  Juan.  There  was  nothing  high  and 
earnest  in  him ;  and  he  was  constantly 
posing  for  effect. 

Belton.  You  will  not  deny  that  he  was  a 
great  poet,  notwithstanding. 

Mallett.  He  was  a  poet,  certainly,  and 
had  remarkable  genius,  but  with  little 
culture  and  scholarly  training.  There 
is  great  energy  in  his  writings,  though  it 
is  often  false  and  spasmodic,  and  he  un- 
doubtedly had,  so  to  speak,  great  go; 
but  he  was  careless  in  his  language,  and 
rarely  wrote  choice  English.  His  epi- 
thets, for  instance,  are  almost  always  poor 
and  unselected,  and  his  style  is  far  from 
close  and  clean.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
slipshod  and  swelling.  As  for  his  philos- 
ophy, it  was  very  poor.  But,  despite  aH 
this,  his  intensity  and  energy  gave  a  power 
to  his  poetry  which  is  undeniable  ;  it 
stimulates  you  and  carries  you  on  with  it 
so  rapidly  that  you  leap  its  defects.  But 
there  is  nothing  vexes  me  more  than  to 
hear  foreigners  couple  his  name  and 
Shakespeare's  together  as  the  two  great 
English  poets.  It  plainly  shows,  what 
we  were  speaking  of  the  other  day,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  feel  those 
distinctions  of  style,  and  those  sympa- 
thetic touches,  which  are  so  plain  to  every 
cultivated  Englishman.  Even  the  most 
cultivated  cannot  feel  as  we  do,  who  are 
to  the  manner  born. 

Belton.  Some  of  his  descriptions  of  na- 
ture are  grand  as  well  as  beautiful ;  as,  for 
instance,  his  description  of  summer  on 
Lake  Leman,  and  of  the  thunderstorm  in 
the  Alps. 

Mallett.  That  last  is  undoubtedly  a 
grand  passage,  though  deformed  by  a 
monstrous  simile  of  mountains  rejoicing 
on  a  young  earthquake's  birth.    But  — 

From  peak  to  peak  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder,  etc., 

is  very  fine. 
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Belton.  Do  you  know  any  other  de- 
scription of  .  a  thunderstorm  half  as  im- 
pressive ? 

Mallett.  Yes;  one  at  least  —  very  dif- 
ferent in  character,  but  at  least  equally 
fine.  It  occurs  in  a  letter  written  by 
Shelley  to  Maria  Gisborne,  and  is  accu- 
rately true  to  nature  and  full  of  power. 
It  is  not  a  thunderstorm  raging  round 
the  poet  in  the  Alps,  but  coming  on  in  the 
Apennines,  seen  from  afar.  The  scenery 
is  Italian,  and  not  Swiss.  I  think  I  can 
remember  the  passage.    It  runs  thus  :  — 

The  thunder-smoke 
Is  gathering  on  the  mountains  like  a  cloak 
Folded  athwart  their  shoulders  broad  and 
bare  ; 

The  ripe  corn  under  the  undulating  air 
Undulates  like  an  ocean  ;  and  the  vines 
Are  trembling  wide  in  all  their  trellised  lines; 
The  murmur  of  the  awakening  sea  doth  fill 
The  empty  pauses  of  the  blast ;  the  hill 
Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain  ; 
And  from  the  glens  beyond  in  sullen  strain 
The  interrupted  thunder  howls  ;  above 
One  chasm  of  heaven  smiles,  like  the  eye  of 
love 

On  the  unquiet  world. 

Belton.  Very  fine,  and  very  true.  What 
a  sense  of  nature  and  truth  !  The  awak- 
ening sea  —  the  hoary  hill  —  and  more 
than  all,  the  white  electric  rain  !  how  true, 
how  choice,  and  how  new  these  epithets 
are  !  One  seems  to  see  and  feel  the 
whole  landscape.  The  undulating  corn  — 
the  wide,  trembling  vines  —  the  inter- 
rupted thunder  —  the  chasm  of  blue  sky — 
the  hoary  hill  —  the  thunder-smoke  gath- 
ering on  the  mountains.  How  Italian,  as 
you  say,  is  the  whole  scene  !  Yes,  that  is 
indeed  a  wonderful  picture  by  a  great  art- 
ist. 

Mallett.  Let  us  have  another  thunder- 
storm by  Browning,  also  very  remarkable. 
It  occurs  in  "  Pippa  Passes,"  when  Sebald 
and  Ottima  are  recalling  a  storm  in  the 
pine-forest :  — 

Buried  in  woods  we  lay,  you  recollect  ; 
Swift  ran  the  searching  tempest  overhead, 
And  ever  and  anon  some  bright  white  shaft 
Burnt  through  the  pine-tree  roof.    Here  burnt 
and  there 

As  if  God's  messenger  through  the  close  wood 
screen 

Plunged  and  replunged  his  weapon  at  a  ven- 
ture, 

Feeling  for  guilty  me  and  thee  ;  then  burst 
The  thunder  like  a  whole  sea  overhead. 

Is  not  that  very  striking? 

Belton.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable 
passage.     How  admirably  he  uses  the 
1  final  alliteration  in  those  words  —  bright 
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white  shaft  burnt  through  the  pine-tree 
roof  !  It  gives  a  quick,  sudden  vividness 
to  the  lightning.  Then,  too,  the  image  of 
God's  messenger  plunging  his  weapon  at 
a  venture  to  find  the  guilty  ones,  is  also 
very  poetic.  But  let  me  give  you  another 
by  Browning,  short  and  terse  as  Dante  — 

In  at  heaven  and  out  again 
Lightning  !  where  it  broke  the  roof 
Blood-like,  some  few  drops  of  rain. 

There  ! 

Mallett.  That  is  very  very  close,  quick, 
and  true.  Shall  we  add  one  or  two  of  the 
storms  out  of  "  The  Tempest  "  and  "  King 
Lear"?  Shall  we  give  our  face,  like 
Lear's  — 

To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thun- 
der? 

In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning  ? 

Or  shall  I,  with  Prospero,  say  I  have  — 

Called  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault 
Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt  ? 

Belton.  On  the  whole,  suppose  we  let  it 
clear  off  now,  and  let  the  sun  break  forth, 
and  sit  down  under  the  trees  and  begin 
again  the  songs  that  we  were  singing 
when  these  thunderstorms  came  on,  and 
remember  Wordsworth  :  — 

There  was  a  roaring  in  the  wind  all  night, 
The  rain  came  heavily  and  fell  in  floods. 
But  now  the  sun  is  rising  calm  and  bright ; 
The  birds  are  singing  in  the  distant  woods  ; 
Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stock-dove 
broods ; 

The  jay  makes  answer  as  the  magpie  chatters  ; 
And  all  the  air  is  filled  with  pleasant  sound  of 
waters  ; 

All  things  that  love  the  sun  are  out  of  doors  ; 
The  sky  rejoices  in  the  morning's  birth  ; 
The  grass  is  bright  with  raindrops  ;  on  the 
moors 

The  hare  is  running  races  in  her  mirth. 

Mallett.  Or  let  the  storm  pass,  as  it 
does  in  the  "  Pastoral  Symphony  "  of  Bee- 
thoven. Do  you  remember  that  wonderful 
passage  when,  after  the  roar  and  rattle  of 
heaven's  artillery,  the  soft  wind-instru- 
ments breathe  forth  their  pastoral  airs, 
and  nature  smiles  again,  and  the  blue  sky 
again  broods  over  the  world? 

Belton.  Ay,  I  remember  it  well,  and 
wonderful  it  is.  Well,  let  us  sing  then, 
since  the  storm  has  passed. 

Mallett.  One  moment  more.  Let  us 
have  two  night-scenes  first,  of  peace  and 


beauty.  Good  poetry  provokes  repetition, 
—  and  first  Shelley's  Italian  night :  — 

Unpavilioned  heaven  is  fair  ; 
Whether  the  moon  into  her  chamber  gone, 
Leaves  midnight  to  the  golden  stars,  or  wan 
Climbs   with  diminished  beams  the  azure 
steep ; 

Or  whether  clouds  sail  o'er  the  inverse  deep, 
Piloted  by  the  many-wandering  blast, 
And  the  rare  stars  rush  through  them,  dim 
and  fast. 

Belton*  Charming! 
Mallett.  — 

I  see  a  chaos  of  green  leaves  and  fruit 
Built  round  dark  caverns,  even  to  the  root 
Of  the  living  stems  who  feed  them,  in  whose 
bowers 

There  sleep  in  their  dark  dew  the  folded 
flowers. 

Beyond,  the  surface  of  the  unsickled  corn 
Trembles  not  in  the  slumbering  air ;  and, 
borne 

In  circles  quaint  and  ever-changing  dance, 
Like  winged  stars  the  fireflies  flash  and  glance 
Pale  in  the  open  moonshine,  but  each  one 
Under  the  dark  trees  seems  a  little  sun, 
A  meteor  tamed,  a  fixed  star  gone  astray 
From  the  silver  regions  of  the  milky  way. 
Afar  the  contadino's  song  is  heard, 
Rude  but  made  sweet  by  distance,  and  a  bird 
Which  cannot  be  a  nightingale,  and  yet, 
I  know  none  else  that  sings  so  sweet  as  it 
At  this  late  hour ;  and  then  all  is  still. 

Belton.  What  sweet  fancy,  and  what  an 
eye  for  nature  he  had !  Now,  if  you  have 
it  on  your  memory  give  me  Byron's  night- 
scene  on  Lake  Leman  as  a  pendant, —  "  It 
is  the  hush  of  night." 

Mallett.  I  do  not  accurately  remember 
it.    Pray  repeat  it  yourself. 

Belton. — 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  dusk  yet  clear, 
Mellowed  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen 
Save  darkened  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  ap- 
pear 

Precipitously  steep,  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the 
shore 

Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the 
ear 

Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good-night 

carol  more. 
He  is  an  evening  reveller  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  fill ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment —  then  is  still ; 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill, 
But  that  is  fancy  —  for  the  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil, 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  their 

hues. 
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Mallett.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  stop 
with  the  "  floating  whisper  on  the  hill." 
The  latter  lines  are,  excuse  me,  mere 
twaddle  ;  and  throughout  there  is  a  strange 
mixture  of  poetry  and  prose,  of  feeling 
and  triviality,  of  carelessness  and  truth, 
which  jars  upon  the  mind.  The  epithets, 
too,  are  anything  but  felicitous  in  most 
cases.  Darkened  Jura,  capt  heights  (capt 
with  what?),  living  fragrance  (why  living?), 
flowers  fresh  with  childhood,  starlight 
dews,  —  then  darkened  Jura's  capt  heights 
appear  precipitously  steep  —  appear,  in- 
deed—  they  are  precipitously  steep,  or 
steeply  precipitous,  or  precipitously  pre- 
cipitous. "Sings  his  fill,"  —  how  com- 
mon !  Then  can  there  be  anything  more 
prosaic  than  to  state  of  the  floating  whis- 
per on  the  hill,  that  it  is  "fancy"?  By 
the  grasshopper,  I  suppose  he  means  the 
grillo,  or  cricket ;  and  think  of  his  chirp 
being  a  "carol,"  and  a  "good-night 
carol "  ! 

Belto7i.  Granted.  E  pure  si  muove. 
After  all  your  criticisms,  there  is  something 
in  these  verses  which  charms  the  ear  and 
the  sense,  and  gives  you  the  feeling  of 
night. 

Mallett.  I  admit  it.  But  there  is  no 
precision  of  observation,  no  real  truth  to 
nature,  no  exact  use  of  language  or  epi- 
thet, though  there  is  a  certain  charm  which 
one  cannot  but  feel.  Do  you  remember 
how  Byron  begins  "  Parisina  "  — 

It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard  ? 

It  almost  makes  me  think  he  never  heard 
the  nightingale.  "  High  note  "  indeed  ! 
Think  of  calling  the  nightingale's  low  bub- 
bling tones  and  liquid  trills  "  high  notes  "  ! 
I  know  of  no  other  poet  who  would  have 
been  so  carelessly  untrue.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  Shelley  or  Wordsworth  or  Keats, 
or  Coleridge  or  Tennyson  or  Browning, 
applying  such  an  epithet  to  the  nightin- 
gale's song.  Remember  Coleridge's  de- 
scription in  his  charming  poem  to  the 
nightingale. 

Belton.  Byron  wrote  almost  nothing 
which  can  justly  be  called  a  song.  They 
are  all  rather  poems,  and  what  used  to  be 
called  stanzas  ;  some  of  them  are,  how- 
ever, singable,  such  as  "  When  we  two 
parted  in  silence  and  tears,"  of  which  the 
first  four  lines  are  the  best,  and  "  Though 
the  day  of  my  destiny's  over,"  or  "  Remind 
me  not,"  which  I  like  best  of  all,  though 
it  is  less  known  and  quoted  than  many. 
His  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  are  not  truly 
melodies  or  songs,  but  verses,  though  they 
have  been  set  to  music,  and  sing  fairly 


well.  Do  you  remember  "Remind  me 
not "  ?    I  will  repeat  the  first  two  verses  :  — 

Remind  me  not,  remind  me  not, 
Of  those  beloved,  those  vanished  hours, 
When  all  my  soul  was  given  to  thee  — 
Hours  which  shall  never  be  forgot 
Till  time  and  all  these  mortal  powers 
And  thou  and  I  shall  cease  to  be. 

Can  I  forget,  can  I  forget, 

When  playing  with  thy  golden  hair, 

How  quick  that  fluttering  heart  would  move  ? 

No,  by  my  soul,  I  see  thee  yet, 

With  eyes  so  languid,  breast  so  fair, 

And  lips,  though  silent,  breathing  love. 

This  is  a  song,  and  full  of  feeling,  too, 
with  nothing  that  is  far-fetched  and  stilted. 
Mallett.  I  can  match  it  with  Shelley's  — 

Wilt  thou  forget  the  happy  hours 
WThich  we  buried  in  Love's  sweet  bowers, 
Heaping  over  their  corpses  cold 
Blossoms  and  leaves  instead  of  mould  : 
Blossoms  which  were  the  joys  that  fell, 
And  leaves  the  hopes  that  still  remain. 

Belton.  More  sad  and  fanciful,  but  less 
passionate  than  Byron's. 

Mallett.  What  do  you  say  to  "  There's 
not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  what 
it  takes  away  "  ? 

Belton.  It  is  all  artificial,  and  I  do  not 
like  it.  Some  of  the  images  are  frigid 
conceits,  as  bad  at  least  as  even  Moore's 
worst.  What  can  one  think  of  such  lines 
as  these  — 

The  heavy  chill  has  frozen  o'er  the  fountain  of 

our  tears  ; 

And  though  the  eye  may  sparkle  still,  'tis 
when  the  ice  appears  ? 

Mallett.  I  think  it  is  as  bad  as  bad  can 
be.  Scott  had  a  better  sense  of  song,  and 
some  of  his  songs  are  very  spirited,  — 
such  as  his  "  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay," 
the  "  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu,"  or  "  A 
weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid,"  —  or  his 
coronach,  "  He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 
he  is  lost  to  the  forest,"  or  "  Where  shall 
the  lover  rest  whom  the  fates  sever  ? " 
So,  too,  Campbell  gives  us  some  sonorous 
and  vigorous  battle-songs,  as  "  Ye  Mari- 
ners of  England"  and  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic." 

Belton.  Can  you  recall  anything  like  a 
song  in  all  Wordsworth's  poems  ? 

Mallett.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
attempted  to  write  a  song;  and,  what  is 
still  more  singular,  there  is  scarcely  a 
poem  of  his  breathes  anything  of  the  pas- 
sion of  personal  love.  His  love  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  nature,  not  to  persons. 
Yet  there  is  one  sonnet  which  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rule,  and  an  exquisite 
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poem  it  is,  so  full  of  feeling  and  pathos 
that  it  makes  one  regret  that  he  did  not 
do  more  in  this  vein.    It  is  this  — 

Why  art  thou  silent  ?  is  thy  ]ove  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre,  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  ? 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant  ? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant, 
As  would  my  deeds  have  been  with  hourly 
care, 

The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  mendicant 
For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could 
spare. 

Speak  !  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free 
to  hold 

A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  mine  and  thine, 
Be  left  more  desolate,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow, 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine.  — 
Speak !  that  these  torturing  doubts  their  end 
may  know. 

Belton.  A  beautiful  sonnet  truly,  but  I 
think  you  do  not  repeat  it  right.  The 
sixth  line  reads  in  my  books  — 

Bound  to  thy  service  with  unceasing  care. 

And  in  the  fourth  line  I  think  also  you 
have  made  a  variation. 

Mallett.  I  repeat  from  memory,  but  I  am 
sure,  or  pretty  sure,  that  the  sixth  line  used 
to  read  as  I  spoke  it.  Wordsworth  may 
have  altered  it  in  later  editions  —  and  I 
think  he  did  —  but  I  like  the  old  line  best. 

Belton.  It  is  lucky  you  are  not  printing 
this  sonnet  for  the  public,  for  the  critics 
would  be  down  upon  you  for  this  as  an 
egregious  blunder,  and  at  once  accuse 
you  of  ignorance  of  the  author  and  of 
taking  the  whole  at  second  hand,  or  at 
least  of  being  guilty  of  excessive  and  un- 
pardonable carelessness.  Luckily  for  you 
this  is  only  a  private  conversation. 

Mallett.  It  is  said  that  almost  no  one 
can  repeat  nineteen  consecutive  lines 
from  memory  with  perfect  exactness  — 
without  some  trivial  mistake,  at  least ; 
and  I  believe  this  is  true.  I  have  heard 
it  tried  repeatedly,  and  with  almost  con- 
stant failure. 

Belton.  Probably  the  very  nervousness 
created  by  the  fear  of  failure  troubles  the 
memory,  and  creates  hesitations  and 
doubts. 

Mallett.  A  curious  story  was  told  me 
by  one  of  Wordsworth's  friends  about 
this  sonnet.  It  seems,  according  to  my 
informant,  that  there  was  an  old  lady  and 
friend  of  Wordsworth  who  lived  near  him, 
and  just  before  St.  Valentine's  Day,  some 
friends  of  his  proposed  to  him,  as  a  joke, 
that  he  should  write  her  a  valentine.  He 
was  amused  by  the  proposition  and  con- 


sented, and  this  sonnet  was  the  valentine 
he  wrote. 

Beltoii.  It  seems  impossible,  it  is  so 
tender  and  impassioned. 

Mallett.  I  tell  the  story  as  'twas  told  to 
me  ;  I  wish  he  had  written  her  a  valentine 
every  year. 

Belton.  You  were  saying  that  this  is  the 
only  poem  of  Wordsworth  which  breathes 
of  passion  and  love.  There  is  one  other 
at  least,  is  there  not?  —  that  entitled 
"  Desideria,"  — 

Surprised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind, 
I  turned  to  share  the  transport. 

Mallett.  Yes,  I  allow  that ;  and  a  beau- 
tiful sonnet  it  is,  though  more  elaborate 
in  diction  in  some  places  than  I  could 
wish.  The  lines,  "  That  spot  which  no 
vicissitude  could  find,"  and  *'  Even  for  the 
least  division  of  an  hour,"  are  far  from 
happy.    Still  it  is  a  beautiful  sonnet. 

Belton.  I  was  trying  to  recall  anything 
like  a  song  by  Wordsworth,  and  this  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  one  that  I  remem- 
ber. Whether  song  or  not,  it  could  be 
sung,  I  think,  and  it  is  a  charming 
poem:  — 

There  is  a  change,  and  I  am  poor ; 
Your  love  hath  been,  nor  long  ago, 
A  fountain  at  my  fond  heart's  door, 
Whose  only  business  was  to  flow. 
And  flow  it  did  —  not  taking  heed 
Of  its  own  bounty  or  my  need. 

What  happy  moments  did  I  count ! 
Blest  was  I  then  all  bliss  above  ! 
Now,  for  this  consecrated  fount 
Of  murmuring,  sparkling,  living  love 
What  have  I  ?  —  shall  I  dare  to  tell  ? 
A  comfortless  and  hidden  well. 

A  well  of  love  —  it  may  be  deep; 

I  trust  it  is,  and  never  dry  ; 

What  matter  ?  if  the  waters  sleep 

In  silence  and  obscurity. 

Such  change,  and  at  the  very  door 

Of  my  fond  heart,  hath  made  me  poor. 

Moore's  songs  sing  well,  and  are  mar- 
ried to  such  charming  old  Irish  airs  that 
they  seem  better  than  they  are.  Gener- 
ally he  is  too  artificial  and  strained  in  his 
imagery,  but  sometimes  he  strikes  a  note 
which  is  natural  and  happy,  as  in  "  Oft 
in  the  stilly  night."  The  second  line, 
"  When  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me," 
is  bad ;  but.  it  goes  on  very  sweetly  :  — 

Fond  memory  brings  the  light 
Of  other  clays  around  me, 

The  smiles,  the  tears,  of  boyhood's  years, 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 
The  eyes  that  shone  now  dimmed  and  gone, 
The  cheerful  vows  now  broken. 
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And  again  — 

When  I  remember  all  the  friends  once  linked 
together 

I've  seen  around  me  fall,  like  leaves  in  wintry 
weather, 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet-hall  deserted, 
Whose  lights  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  me  departed. 

Mallett.  Yes,  that  is  charming,  and  the 
.music  to  which  it  is  set  lends  it  an  added 
grace  ;  I  cannot  separate  the  air  from  the 
words.  So  too,  "  I  saw  from  the  beach  " 
has  one  verse  which  is  very  happy  in  its 
expression  :  — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back,  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning, 

Her  clouds  and  her  tears  are  worth  evening's 
best  light. 

Now  that,  I  repeat  it,  does  not  seem 
very  charming  after  all,  but  with  the  music 
it  certainly  is,  and  so  is  "  Love's  young 
dream." 

Belton.  I  should  like  to  have  heard  him 
sing.  His  voice,  I  am  told,  was  weak  and 
small,  but  he  managed  it  with  skill,  and 
threw  into  his  songs  great  expression,  sen- 
timent, and  feeling. 

Mallett.  Oh  !  the  voice  is  nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing,  compared  with  that.  I 
have  heard  many  a  beautiful  voice  which 
left  me  utterly  cold,  while  I  have  been 
profoundly  touched  by  others  which, 
though  little  in  themselves,  had  the  art  of 
winging  the  arrow  straight  to  the  heart. 
If  the  singer  does  not  feel  deeply,  and 
lacks  true  expression,  the  best  organ  will 
not  compensate  for  the  deficiency.  There 
is  one  celebrated  singer  who  gives  me  no 
pleasure.  She  has  a  wonderful  voice, 
perfectly  trained,  and  endowed  with  extra- 
ordinary flexibility.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  her  voice  or  execution,  but  it 
never  touches  me,  and  I  hear  it  as  I  would 
a  perfect  piece  of  mechanism.  There 
seems  to  be  no  soul  in  it.  I  do  not  care 
so  much  to  hear  any  one  sing,  as  the 
phrase  is,  like  a  bird.  What  I  desire  is 
to  hear  one  sing  like  a  human  being,  with 
expression,  passion,  and  feeling,  and  out 
of  the  deeps  of  her  nature.  There  must 
be  a  heart-beat  in  a  voice,  or  it  is  a  noise. 

Belton.  I  know  to  whom  you  refer,  but 
I  differ  from  you,  and  you  have  the  world 
against  you.  "  My  voice  is  my  fortune, 
sir,  she  said."  Her  royal  presents  of 
jewellery  are  as  numerous  as  a  dentist's 
decorations.  She  coins  notes  with  notes, 
and  her  execution  is  wonderfully  rapid. 
She  has  the  great  seal  of  success  upon 
her,  and  her  popularity  is  unbounded. 


Mallett.  I  know,  but  I  am  nevertheless 
"convinced  against  my  will,  and  of  the 
same  opinion  still."  What  does  popular- 
ity prove  ? 

Belton.  Present  success,  and  that  is 
all  a  singer  needs  and  asks.  It  is  not  the 
meed  which  poets  and  artists  desire  solely, 
for  their  works  look  to  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present,  and  they  can  wait.  At  all 
events,  with  them  immediate  popularity  is 
not  a  necessity  as  it  is  with  an  actor  and 
a  singer.  But  the  actor's  and  singer's 
prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  those  who 
hear  him.  His  success  is  a  flash  of  the 
present.  There  is  no  record  left  in  the 
air  of  the  voice,  and  the  tones  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  the  action.  It  is  not  like  a 
picture,  or  poem,  or  statue,  which  may 
live  for  centuries  to  enchant  generations 
yet  unborn  —  which,  neglected  or  scorned 
to-day,  may  be  recognized,  loved,  and  en- 
joyed a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  from 
now  —  which,  dead  to  those  who  now  see 
and  hear,  may  spread  hereafter  into  a 
large  life,  and  delight  nations.  Swift 
popularity  with  poets  and  artists  has  gen- 
erally a  short  life.  Fame  grows  slowly ; 
and  the  most  popular  poets  and  artists  of 
to-day  are  often  neglected  and  forgotten 
to-morrow.  Cowley  ran  through  seven 
editions,  Norris  of  Bemerton  through 
nine,  Flatman  through  four,  and  Waller 
through  five,  in  less  time  thin  Shake 
speare  and  Milton  through  two.  Yet 
scarcely  even  the  names  of  any  of  these, 
except  Cowley  and  Waller,  are  known 
now,  while  Shakespeare  and  Milton  shine 
like  great  planets  in  the  firmament  of  lit- 
erature. For  forty-one  years  there  were 
only  about  a  thousand  copies  printed  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Shadwell  and  Little 
were  as  popular  with  their  contemporaries 
as  Dryden  and  Pope.  But  where  are 
they  now  ?  Darwin  was  thought  a  gen- 
ius in  his  day,  and  his  "  Botanic  Garden  " 
esteemed  a  great  poem.  Dryden's  jejune 
transcripts  of  Chaucer  delighted  the 
world,  who  would  not  read  the  originals ; 
and  one  may  safely  say  that  he  touched 
nothing  of  Chaucer  which  he  did  not 
spoil.  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  English  Bal- 
lad Poetry"  were  ridiculed  by  the  great 
autocrat  Johnson;  and  Percy  himself 
bowed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  the  po- 
ems which  he  avowed  as  his  own.  The 
turgid  bombast  of  Macpherson's  "  Ossian  " 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  those 
who  laugh  at  the  old  ballads.  Present 
popularity,  in  a  word,  is  no  guarantee  of 
future  fame. 

Mallett.  And  a  blessed  fact  it  is  for  all 
bad  poets  to  console  themselves  with.  If 
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you  do  not  admire  their  verses,  if  the 
cold  world  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them,  they 
range  themselves  in  their  own  imagina- 
tion with  the  great  poets  who  are  not  rec- 
ognized at  first,  and  thus  salve  the  wounds 
of  criticism. 

Belton.  Thus  far  the  most  popular 
poet  of  to-day  is  Tupper,  or  rather  was 
Tupper,  for  the  ungrateful  world  begins 
to  look  upon  him  with  a  cold  eye.  But 
fifteen  years  ago  his  "  Proverbial  Philoso- 
phy" was  on  nearly  every  drawing-room 
table,  and  there  is  probably  no  other 
writer  of  our  age  whose  poems  have  gone 
through  so  many  editions,  and  of  which 
so  many  copies  have  been  sold. 

Mallett.  They  had  a  sort  of  moral  and 
religious  twang  about  them  that  gave 
them  vogue  —  a  sort  of  bastard  Old  Tes- 
tament form,  which  produced  an  effect  on 
the  pious.  He  "  said  an  undisputed  thing 
in  such  a  solemn  way,"  that  the  world  ab- 
solutely believed  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing profound  in  his  utterances.  You 
have  only  to  put  any  kind  of  self-evident 
moral  and  religious  statements  into  verse, 
and  you  are  sure  to  find  readers,  no  mat- 
ter how  feeble  the  twaddle  may  be.  Look 
at  the  hymns  we  sing  in  church,  if  you 
doubt  this.  How  many  of  them  are  there 
that,  were  it  not  for  their  catch-words  of 
religion,  any  human  being  would  read? 
How  much  real  feeling,  real  piety,  real 
aspiration  do  they  breathe  ?  Are  they 
not,  as  a  whole,  a  mass  of  affected  phrases, 
unreal  sentiment,  and  very  bad  writing? 

Belton.  Oh,  that  is  going  altogether  too 
far.  But  I  agree  that,  however  much 
piety  there  may  be  in  them,  there  is,  for 
the  most  part,  very  little  poetry.  The 
world  would  not  endure  verses  on  any 
other  subject  so  wanting  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes poetry  and  truth  of  sentiment. 
They  are  machine-made,  without  a  breath 
of  inspiration  or  a  glow  of  feeling.  The 
cold-bloodedness  with  which  the  most  of- 
fensive images  are  introduced,  the  dog- 
gerel in  which  the  commonplaces  of  the 
pulpit  are  rehearsed,  and  the  strange  un- 
reality of  the  thoughts,  are  so  foreign  to 
any  true  religious  sentiment,  that  one  can- 
not help  wondering  how  they  can  have 
been  written  by  earnest  minds.  Let  me 
not  sweep  them  all,  however,  into  the 
same  net.  Some  of  them  are  real,  simple, 
and  devout,  give  expression  to  natural 
feelings  of  piety  and  supplication ;  but 
these  are  exceptions.  What  a  satisfac- 
tion it  is  to  come  across  such  a  one  at 
long  intervals,  as,  for  instance,  "  While 
Thee  I  seek,  protecting  power  "  ! 

Mallett.  What  do  you  think  of  these 
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four  lines,  which  are  all  I  can  remember 
of  an  old  hymn  ?  Absurd  as  they  are,  I 
have  no  doubt  they  were  sung  with  ear- 
nestness and  feeling. 

For  Faith  is  like  a  rusty  lock 

Anointed  by  Thy  grace 
We  rub,  and  rub,  and  rub,  and  rub, 

Until  we  see  Thy  face. 

Belton.  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
they  should  have  been  written  with  a  se- 
rious intention. 

Mallett.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
Many  things  seem  ridiculous  to  one  age 
which  delight  another.  Our  notions  have 
very  much  changed  as  to  what  poetry  is 
within  this  century.  Look  simply  at  the 
list  of  lives  of  the  poets  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
Cowley  is  the  first  name.  Chaucer,  Spen- 
ser, Sidney,  Shakespeare,  and  all  of  their 
time  nearly  are  omitted ;  while  Phillips, 
Stepney,  Spratt,  Walsh,  Duke,  Smith, 
Broome,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are 
thought  worthy  to  be  recorded  as  among 
the  poets  of  England. 

Belton.  Oh,  that  was  editor's  work,  and 
Johnson  probably  wrote  the  lives  of  those 
whom  his  publisher  selected.  At  all 
events,  let  us  hope  he  did.  Some  of 
them  he  could  not  possibly  have  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  the  august  name  of  poet. 

Mallett.  At  all  events,  Johnson  himself 
informs  us  that  it  was  by  his  recommenda- 
tion that  the  poems  of  Blackmore,  Watts, 
Pomfret,  and  Yalden  were  added  to  his 
collection  of  English  poets,  and  that  he 
wrote  their  lives  of  his  own  free  will. 

Belton.  Poets,  indeed  ! 

Mallett.  I  think  I  could  give  you  a  re- 
cipe for  making  poetry  which  would  be 
sure  of  at  least  present*popularity. 

Belton.  Pray  let  me  hear  it. 

Mallett.  In  the  first  place  you  must  not 
be  original.  You  must  attempt  nothing 
new  and  you  must  not  put  too  much  mind 
into  the  composition.  This  is  preliminary. 
Then  take  equal  parts  of  weak  self-evi- 
dent morality  and  the  commonplaces  of 
religious  sentiment.  Mix  them  well,  and 
dilute  them  with  poetic  verbiage.  Fla- 
vour them  with  sentimentality  and  sad- 
ness. Add  if  you  can  a  few  phrases 
from  the  New  or  Old  Testament ;  put  in 
a  few  images  from  the  fields ;  sprinkle 
here  and  there  a  faded  rose  or  a  violet, 
and  then  set  them  in  a  mould  of  rhymes. 
Double  the  rhymes  if  you  can  —  it  pro- 
duces a  good  effect.  Be  careful  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  sun,  and  it  is  more  to  the 
general  taste  to  colour  them  strongly  with 
melancholy ;  but  sometimes  you  may  vary 
the  flavour  by  a  stimulating  essence  of 
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work  and  self-sacrifice  and  encourage- 
ment to  active  benevolence.  The  less 
real  meaning  you  put  into  them  the  better. 
Serve  them  up  on  cream-coloured  paper, 
with  fantastic  emblems  on  the  border,  and 
the  dish  will  be  sure  to  be  popular. 

Belton.  Let  me  add  one  thing  more. 
Give  the  dish  a  good  well-known  name. 
Names  stand  for  a  great  deal.  The  Harp 
of  Patience,  Dead  Leaves,  Faded  Roses, 
for  instance  ;  alliteration  is  even  better  — 
Hymns  of  Humanity,  Gleams  of  Grace, 
Dreams  in  Darkness. 

Mallett.  I  accept  the  suggestion.  Now 
for  an  entirely  different  recipe  for  entirely 
different  minds.  To  make  a  popular  ro- 
mance. Take  a  number  of  characters, 
some  supernaturally  good,  some  super- 
naturally  bad,  and  roll  them  up  in  a  mass 
of  mystery  and  crime.  Dash  in  murder, 
and  poison,  and  secrecy  ad  libitum; 
and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  add  a  fla- 
vour of  bigimy  and  madness.  Be  careful 
not  to  stint  your  heroine  of  masses  of 
golden  hair  and  full  pouting  lips,  magnet- 
izing eyes  and  subtle  fascinations  of  every 
kind.  Give  your  central  hero  a  muscular 
and  brutal  force  and  figure,  under  which 
is  concealed  a  tender  and  sensitive  heart. 
Do  not  care  for  nature  ;  but  the  more  sen- 
sitive he  is  in  his  honour  the  more  harsh 
and  bad  let  his  manners  be.  Add  a  weak- 
minded  clergyman,  a  helpless  girl,  and  a 
detective  who  sees  through  everything 
with  supernatural  acuteness.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  wild  and  ghastly  country,  and 
serve  the  dish  up  to  your  readers  at  mid- 
night. 

Belton.  A  capital  dish  to  sleep  on,  if  it 
does  not  give  one  a  nightmare. 

Mallett.  Do  women  like  brutal  men  ? 
They  are  certainly  fond  of  drawing  them 
in  their  novels.  They  generally  either 
give  us  as  their  hero  a  consumptive  cler- 
gyman, devoted  to  the  poor,  and  constantly 
investigating  slums,  and  getting  a  typhus 
fever  in  consequence  ;  or  a  fellow  with 
brutal  manners,  large  muscles,  and  an  infi- 
nitely tender  heart,  which  he  displays  in 
the  most  peculiar  and  unexpected  mo- 
ments. It  would  seem  as  if,  by  contrast 
to  their  own  natures,  they  preferred  a 
touch  of  brutality  and  violence  in  our  sex. 
If  they  do  not  take  to  this,  they  go  in  for 
the  Lara  and  Conrad  style  — a  melancholy 
creature,  who  has  suffered  terribly,  who 
loves  to  skulk  into  the  shadow,  who  avoids 
society,  and  cultivates  his  wounded  heart. 

Belton.  Women's  men  and  men's  men 
are  very  different ;  as  men's  women  and 
women's  women  also  are.  We  cannot 
understand  the  reason  why  certain  men 


have  great  success  with  the  other  sex,  who 
to  us  are  blanks,  or  at  least  without  attrac- 
tion. 

Mallett.  I  am  afraid  we  shall  get  on  the 
subject  of  women's  rights  and  the  differ- 
ence of  sex  —  a  subject  I  detest. 

Belton.  Oh,  I  am  a  great  advocate  for 
their  rights.  I  wish  them  to  do  every- 
thing they  can ;  and  it  seems  to  me  they 
are  not  very  much  oppressed  in  the  pres- 
ent day.  I  am  also  a  great  advocate  of 
men's  rights  ;  and  there  is  nothing  less 
agreeable  than  a  mannish  woman,  except  a 
womanish  man. 

Mallett.  You  shall  not  seduce  ms  into 
any  discussion  on  this  subject.  Women 
are  the  most  charming  and  delightful 
creatures  in  the  world.  I  really  don't 
know  what  we  should  do  without  them. 
But  there  is  the  bell  of  the  old  monastery 
ringing,  and  the  nuns  are  going  to  vespers 
—  shall  we  go  and  hear  them  sing  at  the 
Trinita  dei  Monti  ? 

Belton.  Agreed. 


From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
LAWSON'S  TRAVELS  IN  NEW  GUINEA.* 

When  that  pious  but  somewhat  credu- 
lous traveller,  the  first  of  our  English 
globe-trotters,  Sir  John  Maundeville,  gave 
his  wonderful  tale  to  the  world,  he  was 
careful  in  his  preface  to  inform  any  doubt- 
ing reader  that  he  had  submitted  his  book 
to  the  censorship  of  the  pope,  by  whom  it 
had  all  been  "  proved  for  true."  Whether 
this  approbation  ex  cathedra  Petri  was 
enough  even  in  that  simple  age  to  stifle 
the  murmurs  of  those  doubting  Thomases 
who  shook  their  heads  when  they  came, 
besides  many  others,  on  such  passages  as 
these  :  "  The  folk  in  that  isle  are  of  a  right 
cursed  kind,  for  they  have  no  heads  and 
they  grunt  like  pigs  ;  "  and  "  Of  Paradise  I 
cannot  speak  for  I  was  not  there,  but  I 
have  seen  the  wall  thereof,"  may  well  be  a 
question ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  geog- 
raphers of  this  sceptical  generation,  if 
some  of  the  marvellous  books  of  modern 
travel,  and  notably  this  volume  of  Captain 
Lawson,  could  be  submitted  to  some  such 
supreme  authority  as  that  exercised  by  the 
pope  in  the  fourteenth  century,  for  then  all 
our  suspicions  would  vanish,  and  we  should 
read  on  in  faith,  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  a  power  against  which  it  were  im- 

*  Wanderings  in  the  Interior  of  New  Guinea.  By 
Captain  J.  A.  Lawson.    London:  1S7S. 
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piety  to  cavil  had  proved  this  book  also  to 
be  true,  therefore  it  must  be  true,  down  to 
its  minutest  details.  But,  alas  !  for  Cap- 
tain Lawson  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  such  simple  beliefs  in  this  uncom- 
fortable nineteenth  century.  We  must 
prove  things  and  books  to  be  true  for  our- 
selves, step  by  step.  We  are  as  it  were 
popes  every  one  of  us,  and  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  our  private  judgment  every  fact 
and  statement  must  be  verified  before  we 
can  admit  that  any  one  who  claims  to  be 
a  discoverer  in  any  branch  of  science  is  a 
discoverer  indeed.  It  is  sad  to  think  that 
faith  has  fallen  so  low  that  it  must  have 
proof  to  support  it,  but  so  it  is.  As  Lu- 
ther said,  we  can  do  naught  else  ;  and  this 
process  we  now  propose  to  apply  to  Cap- 
tain Lawson's  book,  of  which  we  will  only 
premise,  that  if  our  readers  can  only  be  as 
much  instructed  as  they  are  sure  to  be 
amused  by  its  perusal,  they  will  be  amply- 
rewarded. 

Like  all  great  travellers,  Captain  Law- 
son  plunges  almost  at  a  step  into  the  jun- 
gle of  New  Guinea.  He  found  himself  in 
November  1871  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and  there  he  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  exploring  the  interior  of  New 
Guinea.  He  admits  that  there  were  in- 
numerable difficulties  in  his  way.  Trans- 
port was  out  of  the  question.  Rifle  in" 
hand  and  knapsack  at  back,  he  had  to 
make  his  way  through  an  immense  island, 
inhabited  by  a  "fierce,  treacherous,  and 
murderous  race."  But  these  difficulties 
were  light  when  matched  against  the  res- 
olution of  the  explorer,  and  the  friendly 
help  of  a  merchant  captain  who  offered  to 
land  the  captain  at  a  village  where  he  was 
known  to  the  natives.  It  is  very  bold,  no 
doubt,  to  resolve  to  travel  through  New 
Guinea  rifle  in  hand  and  knapsack  on 
back ;  but  see  how  soon  this  resolution 
fails.  After  securing  the  services  of  the 
friendly  captain,  our  traveller's  next  care 
was  to  provide  suitable  servants  to  accom- 
pany him  as  bearers  of  baggage.  First 
there  was  a  lascar  named  Tooloo,  an  in- 
telligent and  useful  fellow,  "  he  was  to  be 
my  personal  attendant ;  "  besides,  three 
Australian  aborigines,  Tom,  Joe,  and  Billy, 
had  been  engaged  as  porters ;  but  when 
the  time  for  starting  came,  Tom,  who  had 
probably  seen  the  amount  of  baggage 
which  he  would  be  required  to  carry  in 
tropical  New  Guinea,  repented  him  of  his 
bargain  and  made  off  "up  the  country" 
to  be  out  of  the  way.  So  Tom  is  out  of 
the  story,  and  the  only  names  of  the  ex- 
ploring party  which  the  reader  is  required 
to  remember  are,  Lawson,  Tooloo,  Joe, 


and  Billy.  The  native  names  we  shall 
come  to  by-and-by.  It  was  not  till  the 
end  of  May  1872  that  Dobbs  —  that  was 
the  name  of  the  merchant  captain  —  was 
ready  for  sea.  On  the  24th  they  set  sail, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  "Nautilus," 
the  winds  being  light,  made  the  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  On  the  22nd  Captain  Law- 
son  landed  at  a  native  village  called  Hou- 
tree,  in  Torres  Straits.  And  here  let  us 
pause  to  say,  that  what  may  be  called  the 
chartological  powers  of  Captain  Lawson 
do  not  at  all  equal  his  capacity  for  pene- 
trating through  the  heart  of  New  Guinea. 
The  map  which  accompanies  this  volume 
rather  resembles  a  schoolboy's  first  at- 
tempt to  draw  a  map  of  Palestine,  a  work 
of  art  which  painfully  reminds  one  of  two 
duck-ponds  joined  by  a  gutter;  it  is  a 
mere  slice  of  the  island  on  which  is  traced 
the  traveller's  line  of  march,  and  it  is  quite 
devoid  of  those  base  innovations  of  mod- 
ern science  called  degrees  and  parallels  of 
latitude  and  longitude.  But  what  of  this  ? 
Who  can  pine  for  exact  measurements 
when  on  this  flat  slice  are  marked  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  ever 
made  in  geographical  or  zoological  science. 
It  is  something  to  have  discovered  a 
mountain  beyond  compare  the  loftiest  in 
the  world ;  and  a  river  with  a  waterfall 
which  must  make  Niagara  quake  for  its 
laurels.  But  let  us  not  anticipate.  All  in 
good  time.  Let  us  return  to  Houtree, 
where  our  traveller  has  just  set  foot  on 
shore  with  his  three  followers,  and  is  be- 
ing introduced  to  the  Papuans,  old  friends 
of  Captain  Dobbs.  We  linger  yet  a  while 
to  dispose  of  Dobbs,  who,  according  to 
Captain  Lawson,  in  spite  of  his  previous 
good  character,  seems  to  have  behaved  on 
this  occasion  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  so 
peculiar  that  it  is  fortunate  for  him  that 
he  had  just  then  determined  to  retire  from 
the  trade  in  which  he  had  acquired  an  in- 
dependence. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
at.  After  introducing  the  new  comer, 
Captain  Dobbs  remained  a  fortnight  load- 
ing the  "Nautilus"  with  spices,  drugs, 
gums,  bark,  birds  of  paradise,  cocoa-nuts, 
and  monkey-skins :  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  have  exchanged  calicoes,  knives, 
guns,  iron-work,  gunpowder,  and  spirits  ; 
but  would  it  be  believed,  one  fine  night 
this  peculiar  and  most  thoughtless  cap- 
tain sailed  off  without  transferring  to  the 
natives  the  articles  for  which  they  had 
bartered  their  goods.  If  he  was  addicted 
to  these  practices  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
had  amassed  an  independence.  As  for 
the  present  instance,  Captain  Lawson  says 
the  action  of  the  "  man  Dobbs  was  of  the 
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very  meanest  class,  which,  besides  doing 
the  poor  people  a  serious  injury,  might 
have  led  them  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  me."  This  very  Christian  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Houtree, 
we  own,  astonishes  us ;  perhaps  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  be  treated  in  this  way 
by  captains  of  the  Dobbs  class  that  they 
think  as  little  of  it  as  eels  are  proverbially 
said  to  care  for  skinning ;  perhaps  the  old 
chief  who  ruled  over  the  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  —  observe  our  author's  particu- 
larity —  inhabitants  of  Houtree  was  so 
overjoyed  by  the  gift  of  an  old  double- 
barrelled  fowling-piece  and  a  few  pounds 
of  powder  and  shot,  on  receiving  which 
"he  fairly  danced,"  that  he  snapped  his 
fingers  at  the  defalcations  of  Dobbs,  and 
coercing  his  subjects  took  Captain  Law- 
son  under  his  gracious  protection.  As  all 
the  necessaries  for  the  march  had  to  be 
carried,  and  in  this  respect  travelling  in 
New  Guinea  is  very  like  exploring  the 
heart  of  Africa,  Captain  Lawson  recruited 
his  party  by  two  Papuans,  who  had  ac- 
quired some  knowledge  of  English  in  the 
course  of  a  seafaring  life.  The  name  of 
the  one  was  Aboo,  of  most  repulsive'  phys- 
iognomy "intensified  by  the  cicatrice  of 
a  fearful  cut  across  the  face."  He  was 
only  four  feet  three  in  height,  but  of  pro- 
digious strength,  much  more  than  a  match 
for  that  porter  advertised  for  as  "  a  pious 
man  who  could  carry  a  hundred-weight ;  " 
for  Captain  Lawson  has  seen  this  Papuan 
Hercules  "lift  four  or  live  hundred-weight 
without  appearing  to  exert  himself  in  any 
extraordinary  degree."  Pie  was  about 
fifty.  Danang,  his  companion,  was  young- 
er and  taller,  and  very  muscular,  but 
rather  lazy;  whereas  Aboo  was  indefatiga- 
bly  active  and  of  a  most  kindly  nature. 
In  him,  in  fact,  our  adventurer  found  a 
real  treasure. 

Captain  Lawson  was  now  ready  to  start 
for  the  interior,  but  before  he  plunges  into 
the  jungle,  he  is  good  enough  to  tell  us 
that  Houtree  lies  in  long.  1430  17m.  8s.  E. 
andlat.  90  8m.  18s.  S.,  a  piece  of  informa- 
tion for  which  we  are  most  thankful,  and 
all  the  more  so  as  it  is  almost  the  only 
precise  information  as  to  his  whereabouts 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  his  book.  His 
party  now  numbered  six  souls,  and  they 
took  with  them  a  small  quantity  of  tea 
and  coffee,  some  pickles  and  preserves, 
both  of  which  we  should  have  thought 
needless ;  but  no  doubt  the  captain  is 
given  to  pickles,  and  besides  he  took  with 
him  a  corrective  in  the  next  item,  medi- 
cines. Added  to  this  were  half  a  dozen 
bottles  of  brandy,  a  set  of  instruments 


for  observations,  twenty-four  pounds  of 
ship-biscuit,  a  good  supply  of  ammunition, 
always  rather  a  bulky  article,  "  and  a  few 
other  articles."    All  these  were  made  into 
three  packages,  besides  what  each  man 
carried  in  his  haversack,  and  the  six  took 
turns  in  carrying  them.    His  own  arms 
consisted  of  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  not  a 
very  light  weapon,  a  fowling-piece,  a  six- 
chambered  pistol,  and  a  cutlas.  Thus 
equipped  the  captain  must  have  looked 
somewhat  like  our  old  friend  Robinson 
Crusoe,  except  that  his  pistols  had  not 
six  chambers.    As  for  his  attendants  they 
had  each  an  old  musket  and  their  knives ; 
and  here  let  us  remark  that  by  several 
strokes  of  his  pen  Captain  Lawson  con- 
verts these  old  muskets  into  rifles  further  * 
on  in  his  book,  and  even  makes  Aboo 
bring  down  swallows  on  the  wing  with 
one  of  them,  a  feat,  we  venture  to  say, 
never  before  performed  by  Brown  Bess  or 
Enfield  rifle  ;  but  then  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  swallows,  like   all  the 
beasts,  birds,  reptiles,  and  creeping  things 
in  this  book,  were  twice  the  size  of  any 
ordinary  swallows,  and  so  presented  a  bet- 
ter mark.    We  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  these  arms  and  the  articles  specified, 
with  "  a  few  more  "  in  the  margin,  were  an 
ample  load  for  three  men,  especially  when 
forcing  their  way  through  a  country  which 
Captain  Lawson  says  "  had  never  been 
scanned  by  the  eyes  of  an  European," 
and  presenting,  as  we  shall  see,  natural 
obstacles  in  the  shape  of  rank  vegetation, 
underwood,  rocks,  precipices,  ravines,  riv- 
ers, and  immense  mountains,  such  as  few 
travellers  ha.ve  ever  encountered,  and  all 
this  under  a  temperature  never  less  than 
ioop  in  the  shade,  and  often  ascending  to 
no  or  114  degrees.    Their  plan  of  pro- 
ceeding was  simple.    They  were  on  the 
south  of  the  island  in  Torres  Straits,  and 
they  were  to  walk  across  it  to  the  north 
coast,  traversing  what  mountains  and  riv- 
ers might  be  in  their  way.    Besides  this, 
the  intelligent  Aboo  informed  his  master 
that  in  four  or  five  days  they  would  come  to 
a  high  mountain  range,  and  for  that  range 
they  marched.  Beyond  this,  even  to  Aboo, 
the  interior  of  New  Guinea  was  a  "desert 
vast  and  idle."    Captain  Lawson's  march 
if,  as  we  shall  see,  it  went  out  like  a  lion 
came  in  like  a  lamb.    So  far  from  finding 
the  Papuans  of  the  south  coast  murder- 
ous cut-throats,  they  treated  him  in  the 
gentlest  way.    After  a  two  days'  tramp 
through  marsh  and  jungle  they  reached  a 
village  where  the  natives  knew  the  chief, 
who  took  them  into  his  own  house,  made 
his  slaves  wash  the  strangers' feet,  spread 
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mats  for  them,  and  feasted  them  sumptu- 
ously on  boiled  rice,  roast  monkey,  and 
yam's.  After  a  good  night's  rest  they 
stayed  there  another  day,  when  they  al- 
most all  got  inebriated  on  toddy  —  not 
that  seducing  compound  known  to  Scotch 
baillies,  but  the  juice  of  the,  cocoa-palm 
fermented  with  the  bruised  leaves  of  a 
plant  called  thadda;  but  that  did  not  im- 
pair their  sight,  for  in  the  evening  they 
went  out  and  shot  long-tailed  monkeys 
with  ball  from  the  tops  of  tall  trees, 
brincnncr  down  a  score  in  two  hours.  Af- 
ter  supping  again  on  roast  monkey  they 
lay  down  and  slept  and  rose  up  next  morn- 
ing and  departed  from  the  friendly  Ma- 
halla —  that  was  the  chiefs  name  —  prom- 
ising to  return  and  feast  once  more  with 
him  on  baked  monkey.  On  leaving  the  vil- 
lage they  plunged  into  a  jungle,  where  the 
grass  was  five  or  six  feet  above  their 
heads ;  and  now  the  native  guides  began 
to.  talk  of  moolahs,  a  savage  beast,  which 
it  will  be  seen  is  as  big  or  bigger  than  a 
Bengal  tiger.  But  as  yet  they  saw  no 
tigers,  only  butterflies  and  birds  of  para- 
dise, and  that  in  a  forest  in  which  there 
were  trees  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
feet  high- and  downwards,  and  eighty-four 
feet  some  inches  round  the  trunk.  "  This," 
says  Captain  Lawson,  "  I  should  say  is  the 
tallest  tree  in  the  world,  so  tall,  in  fact, 
that  the  Papuans  cannot  climb  it.  It  is 
called  the  wallah-tree,  and  bears  nuts 
which  are  something  like  chestnuts;  in 
form  and  foliage  this  giant  of  the  forest  is 
like  the  elm."  That  night,  when  waiting 
ravenously  hungry  for  their  supper,  they 
were  greeted  by  "  a  prolonged  and  horri- 
ble growl,  which  Aboo  said  came  from  the 
jaws  of  a  moolah,  and  shortly  arose  a 
great  chorus  of  those  beasts,  whose 
howls,"  Captain  Lawson  tells  us,  "  are  ten 
times  worse  than  the  screech  of  the  hy- 
ena," but  so  far  as  we  can  make  out  not 
nearly  so  terrible,  so  far  as  mere  sound 
goes,  as  the  braying  of  a  jackass.  Then 
came  the  moaning  of  some  large  animal, 
intermingled  with  the  crunching  of  its 
bones  by  the  fell  beast.  Morning  rose, 
and  revealed  a  pool  of  blood  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  deer,  which  had  been 
the  moolah's  prey.  In  the  evening  they 
hastened  on,  and  on  the  16th  of  July,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  began  to  ascend  a 
range  of  mountains  "  which,"  says  Cap- 
tain Lawson,  "  using  the  privilege  of  ex- 
plorers, I  named  the  Papuan  Ghauts," 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  Western 
Ghauts  in  India. 

As  these  Papuan  Ghauts  were  nothing 
to  Captain  Lawson's  further  alpine  expe- 


riences, presenting,  as  it  were,  mere  pim- 
ples on  the  earth's  crust  of  12,000  or  14,000 
feet  or  so,  we  pass  rapidly  over  them, 
just  as  a  man  might,  if  he  were  equal  to 
New-Guinea  exploration,  walk  up  Mont 
Blanc  and  down  the  other  side  in  a  day. 
In  this  region  they  saw  lilies,  such  as>  Sol- 
omon, in  all  his  glory  and  with  all  his 
knowledge  of  plants,  could  never  have 
imagined ;  one  like  a  narcissus,  with 
leaves  six  or  seven  feet  in  length  and  one 
in  breadth,  and  so  tough  that  the  captain 
found  it  impossible  to  tear  them  in  two  ; 
the  bulb  was  as  large  as  a  man's  head, 
*and  the  height  of  the  plant  nine  or  ten 
feet.  Out  of  the  down  round  this  lily  the 
birds  of  paradise  build  their  nests,  when 
they  can  get  it.  Nor  were  the  other 
plants  behind  the  lilies  in  due  proportion, 
for  there  were  daisies  like  those  which 
grow  in  our  English  meadows,  "  but  as 
large  as  sunflowers."  "  They  were  crim- 
son-tipped," pleasantly  says  Captain  Law- 
son,  "  but  not  very  modest,  seeing  they 
lifted  their  heads  to  a  height  of  eighteen 
inches."  On  reading  which,  it  strikes  us 
that  a  traveller  must  be  modest  indeed 
who  could  write  thus  of  daisies,  and  yet 
have  his  features  not  crimson-tipped. 
But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  he 
can  rush  off  into  New  Guinea  and  botan- 
ize without  risk.  He  is  already  warned  as 
to  the  moolahs  ahd  beasts  of  prey ;  but 
now  come  the  reptiles  and  creeping  things. 
One  afternoon,  it  was  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
Captain  Lawson  was  all  but  stung  by  a 
scorpion  which  he  had  been  carrying 
about  unawares  in  his  haversack.  "It  was 
of  the  enormous  length  of  ten  inches  ;  " 
and  its  bite,  as  they  afterwards  found, 
would  have  been  instant  death.  Indeed, 
though  there  are  no  weekly  bills  of  mor- 
tality in  New  Guinea,  which  yet  awaits  its 
Farrs  and  Grahams,  Captain  Lawson  be- 
lieves that  more  deaths  occur  among  the 
Papuans  from  scorpion  bite  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Then  there  were  beetles, 
"  the  most  remarkable  being  a  black  one 
five  inches  and  a  half  long  by  three  broad, 
covered  with  white  triangular  marks,  and 
with  horns  two  inches  long.  It  is  remark- 
able that  only  the  males  have  horns." 
"  This,"  Captain  Lawson  again  exclaims, 
"  I  believe  is  the  largest  beetle  in  the 
world."  As  for  the  moths  and  butterflies 
they  are  innumerable,  the  biggest  being 
exactly  twelve  inches  across  when  its 
wings  were  expanded,  while  its  body  was 
"  as  thick  as  my  thumb  "  —  we  should  like 
to  know  how  thick  Captain  Lawson's 
thumb  is  —  "and  six  inches  in  length. 
The  feelers  were  seven  inches  in  length." 
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On  reading  which  we  exclaim  with  our 
American  cousins,  "  Something  like  a 
butterfly!"  In  this  most  entomological 
region,  where  he  only  lingered  a  few  days, 
during  part  of  which  he  was  surveying  a 
great  range  of  mountains,  and  partly  inca- 
pacitated from  illness,  Captain  Lawson 
contrived  to  collect  a  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  beetles  and  butterflies,  comprising 
a  hundred  different  kinds  ;  but  we  believe 
that  owing  to  the  perils  which  he  after- 
wards underwent  no  part  of  the  collection 
has  yet  reached  Europe. 

But  these  entomological  treasures  were 
not  gathered  without  clanger.  The  ex- 
plorers were  in  an  elevated  region ;  and, 
as  is  not  uncommon,  they  were  overtaken 
by  mist,  which  wet  their  clothes  and  made 
them  very  uncomfortable.  Still  they  per- 
severed, and  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mountains  called,  very  appropriately, 
Mount  Misty,  ascertained  by  Captain 
Lawson,  with  a  precision  which  would  do 
credit  to  any  surveyor,  to  be  just  10,672 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  two  peaks 
near  it  attained  the  height  respectively  of 
12,580  and  12,945  feet.  We  do  not  know 
whether  Captain  Lawson  is  a  member  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  but  the  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  he  scales  the  most  precipitous 
peaks  certainly  entitle  him  to  be  elected 
into  that  hard-footed  body  by  acclamation. 
The  10,672  feet  of  Moilnt  Misty  were  but 
a  breather,  a  short  morning's  work,  and 
by  four  in  the  afternoon  they  were  back  at 
the  foot,  and  this  though  they  were  suffer- 
ing from  agonies  of  thirst,  which  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  nearly  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  party;  but 
we  should  add,  that  the  ascent  of  this 
range  was  much  assisted  by  "  a  little  blue 
flower,  like  a  forget-me-not,  which  clung 
to  the  hard  rocks  with  such  tenacity  that 
it  required  a  strong  pull  to  disengage  it. 
In  several  places  it  served  to  help  us  up 
the  almost  perpendicular  face  of  the 
cliffs."  One  result  of  this  indefatigable 
climbing  was,  that  at  the  same  time  the 
whole  party  had  "  walked  the  skin  off 
their  feet,"  which  were  instantly  attacked 
by  insects,  which  on  the  19th,  20th,  and 
21st  of  July  laid  them  all  up  except  Aboo, 
who  was  as  "hard  as  iron,"  and  perhaps 
for  that  matter  was  shod  with  the  same 
metal.  It  was  when  thus  incapacitated 
that  Captain  Lawson  took  the  angles, 
which  enabled  him  to  present  his  readers 
with  the  precise  height  of  the  range  ;  and 
then  he  moved  the  camp  slowly  on,  de- 
scending the  range,  and  arriving  on  Au- 
gust 1st  at  another  Papuan  village.  Here, 
instead  of  being  eaten  or  having  their 


throats  cut,  they  were  very  hospitably 
treated  by  a  chief  named  Taa,  who  culti- 
vated a  farm  of  thirty  acres  with  rice, 
maize,  and  cocoa-nut,  and  who  had  a  herd 
of  short-legged,  hump-backed  oxen  and 
cows,  which  bore  a  "  great  resemblance 
to  the  yak."  This  Taa,  on  the  whole, 
was  what  would  be  called  a  good  fellow, 
only  he  was  not  at  all  kind  to  his  old  father, 
named  Sassofrang,  ordering  him  about  in 
a  way  very  shocking  to  Captain  Lawson's 
feelings  ;  but  perhaps  this  poor  old  creat- 
ure had  outlived  his  time,  and  only  existed 
by  sufferance.  For,  as  Captain  Lawson 
doubtless  well  knows,  there  are  tribes  in 
which,the  relations  of  a  man  who  has  lived 
too  long  in  public  opinion  hold  a  caucus 
and  eat  him,  "instead  of  venison,"  as  Sir 
John  Maundeville  adds,  who  first  tells  the 
story.  On  the  whole,  then,  old  Sasso- 
frang was,  perhaps,  not  so  badly  off,  if  he 
lived  on  amidst  kicks  and  cuffs,  instead  of 
being  eaten  by  his  son  Taa  in  the  Papuan 
village  of  Burtemmytara.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  at  this  distance  from  the 
coast  Captain  Lawson  found  old  Sasso- 
frang smoking  a  long  Dutch  pipe,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  speaking  Dutch  ; 
and  this  was  very  fortunate  for  our  travel- 
ler, who  could  thus  communicate  with 
them,  for  as  yet  he  had  not  acquired  that 
knowledge  of  the  Papuan  language  which 
enabled  him  farther  on  to  maintain  a  fluent 
conversation  with  the  natives. 

But  we  must  hasten  on.  On  August 
2nd  the  explorers  left  the  village  and 
passed  through  a  hilly  country,  in  which 
nothing  particular  happened,  except  that 
they  encountered  a  hurricane  of  wind, 
which  blew  the  parrots,  and  probably  the 
monkeys  also,  out  of  the  trees,  tore  the 
giants  of  the  forest  up  by  the  roots,  and 
blew  gravel  and  stones  about  so  that  a 
great  stone  fell  on  Aboo's  shoulder,  and 
gave  him  an  awkward  cut.  This  gale  was 
followed  by  a  hail-storm,  in  which  many 
of  the  stones  were  "  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg."  We  are  not  told  if  any  of  the  party 
were  hit  by  these  hailstones,  which  must 
have  inflicted  serious  wounds.  Then,  too, 
they  were  so  bitten  by  insects  that  their 
eyes  were  bunged  up,  and  when  they  woke 
they  were  all  blind,  and  had  to  bathe  their 
eyes  for  nearly  an  hour  before  they  could 
see  ;  but  when  they  opened  them  they 
were  rewarded,  on  August  9th,  by  discov- 
ering an  immense  inland  lake,  which  the 
Australians  shouted  out  was  "  the  sea," 
but  which  Captain  Lawson,  like  a  loyal 
subject,  called  Alexandrina,  after  her  most 
gracious  Majesty.  At  the  same  time  "  a 
proud  joy  "  so  filled  "  his  breast "  that  he 
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burst  out  into  cheers,  and  was  thus  sup- 
ported in  the  midst  of  a  heat  of  1070  in 
the  shade,  which  affected  the  monkeys  with 
sunstroke,  and  made  them  drop  dead  out 
of  the  trees.     Captain  Lawson,  indeed, 
had  a  slight  touch  of  the  same  malady,  but 
he  shook  it  off,  and  so  preserved  his  rea- 
son and  senses  to  survey  the  new-found 
lake.    Along  its  eastern  shore  the  party 
proceeded  for  several  days,  crossing  stream 
after  stream,  and  morass  after  morass, 
very  much  annoyed  by  the  monkeys,  who 
probably  attributed  the  death  of  their  re- 
spectable relatives  mentioned  above  to 
Captain  Lawson's  black  arts,  and  pursued 
them  in  their  line  of  march  with  every 
mark  of  contempt,  pelting  them  with  nuts 
and  filth,  and  spitting  down  on  them  from 
the  trees.    "  One  old  fellow,  deliberately," 
says  Captain  Lawson,  "spat  down  on  me 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  human  being ;  "  an 
expression  we  do  not  quite  understand,  as 
it  has  not  been  our  lot  to  live  with  human 
beings  who  spat  at  us  with  or  without 
gravity.     With    pardonable  indignation 
Captain  Lawson  shot  the  "old  fellow," 
when  his  companions  pelted  him  for  fully 
three   hours  with  wallah-nuts,  in  which 
space  of  time  he  got  quite  sore,  and  his 
helmet  "  was  battered  into  a  highly  dis- 
reputable shape."    When  this  plague  of 
monkeys  ceased,  and  they  had  leisure  to 
look  about  them  for  other  natural  curiosi- 
ties, they  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  the  trap-door  spider,  much  more  like  a 
crab,  or  for  that  matter  like  a  whale,  than 
a  spider,  for  when  they  with  some  difficulty 
got  it  out  of  its  beautiful  nest  it  proved  to 
be  thirteen  inches  in  its  utmost  stretch, 
with  nippers  half  an  inch  long,  and  two 
exceedingly  large  and  bright  black  eyes. 
This  yagi,  as  Aboo  called  it,  was  exceed- 
ingly active ;  and  as  its  bite  is  as  venom- 
ous as  that  of  the  scorpion,  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  preys  not  on  the  human  race,  but 
on  lizards,  which  it  seizes  when  with  the 
fatal  curiosity  of  their  race  they  peep  in  at 
its  trap-door,  and  then  sucking  all  the 
juice  out  of  their  bodies,  rejects  the  bones 
and  skin.    The  heat  was  still  excessive,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  cause  a  slight  aber- 
ration in  Captain  Lawson's  register;  for 
just  after  his  story  of  the  spider,  he  says 
the  thermometer  was  "as  high  as  1120  in 
the  shade,  which  was  the  highest  degree 
that  I  noted  during  my  stay  in  the  island  ;  " 
but  he  had  a  few  pages  before  mentioned 
1 140,  a  temperature  which  he  again  records 
at  page  197;  while  at  page  172  he  regis- 
ters no  fewer  than  1150  in  the  shade. 
Can  it  be  that  for  112  he  wishes  us  to  read 
121  ?  that  temperature  in  the  shade  would 


be  quite  in  character  with  the  rest  of  his 
adventures.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  hot 
enough  to  cause  trees  to  shed  their  gum  in 
large  drops  as  if  a  shower  were  falling ; 
and  when  it  fell,  it  lay  on  the  ground  "  in  a 
melted  state,  and  hot  enough  to  burn  the 
fingers."  The  party  were  now  getting 
rather  exhausted,  and  Billy  the  Australian 
complained  of  being  footsore ;  but  Cap- 
tain Lawson  declares  that  it  was  all  a  pre- 
tence, and  that  he  could  walk  just  as  well 
as  the  rest.  Still  he  bore  with  the  shuf- 
fling fellow  for  two  days  ;  and  then,  when 
he  refused  to  stir,  and  said,  "  I  British 
subject ;  I  no  dog ;  I  no  do  it ;  foot  him 
sore,  no  walk  ;  "  the  captain  caught  up  a 
strap  with  a  heavy  buckle,  and  thrashed 
the  unhappy  Billy  "  till  his  cries  "  —  hear 
them  not,  O  Exeter  Hall  and  Aborigines 
Protection  Society!  —  "might  have  been 
heard  for  a  league  round  about."  After 
this,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  sore  feet, 
and  Billy  shouldered  his  burden  with  the 
rest. 

By  this  time,  on  August  16th,  they  were 
in  want  of  meat,  and  the  captain  went  out 
with  Aboo  in  search  of  big  game,  and  after 
sleeping  out  were  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  two  herds  of  buffalo.  Singling  out  an 
old  bull,  Captain  Lawson  stalked  him  till 
he  got  within  thirty  yards,  and  just  as  he 
was  about  to  fire  the  brute  charged  him. 
Firing  rather  at  random,  he  discharged 
two  barrels,  while  Aboo,  who  had  come 
up,  threw  in  another  shot,  but  it  was  all  in 
vain;  on  rushed  the  bull,  whom  the  cap- 
tain dexterously  avoided  only  to  be  over- 
taken at  the  second  attack,  when  he  felt 
what  he  calls  "a  terrible  shock  in  the 
rear,"  and  became  aware  that  he  was  spin- 
ning through  the  air.  The  fact  was  that 
the  bull  had  tossed  him  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground ;  down  he  came  on  his  side, 
and  then  the  brute  stood  over  him  tramp- 
ling on  him  and  ramming  him.  At  this 
terrible  moment  the  captain's  courage  did 
not  fail ;  he  had  still,  unlike  Robinson 
Crusoe,  his  six-shooter  in  his  belt.  He 
drew  it,  as  the  Yankees  say,  and  fired  four 
shots  into  the  bull's  head,  "  which  had  the 
effect  of  confusing  him  a  little."  Just 
then  Aboo  came  up  and  fired  a  bullet 
through  the  bull's  shoulder,  which  brought 
him  down;  but  even  then  the  captain's 
misfortunes  were  not  over,  for  the  mon- 
ster fell  on  him  and  crushed  him  with  his 
huge  weight.  At  last,  when  extricated 
from  the  carcass,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
our  hero,  for  so  we  must  call  him,  could 
hardly  stand.  Fortunately  no  bones  were 
broken,  but  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
he  was  shaken  and  bruised.    While  Aboo 
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skinned  and  cut  up  the  quarry,  the  captain 
lay  quiet  till  a  steak  somewhat  revived 
him.  Then  he  tried  to  walk  the  ten  miles 
back  to  camp,  but  after  a  mile  his  strength 
failed,  and  Aboo,  lighting  a  fire,  went  back 
to  bring  help.  When  the  rest  arrived  the 
battered  captain  was  borne  back  on  blan- 
kets, feeling  as  if  his  spine  was  broken  at 
the  small  of  the  back.  After  a  tolerable 
night  he  found  himself  so  sore  next  morn- 
ing that  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  bled; 
and  here  observe  both  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  of  the  captain.  It  was  easy 
to  talk  of  bleeding,  but  how  was  he  to  be 
bled  ?  In  the  simplest  way.  Hard  by  was 
a  rivulet  full  of  leeches  —  whether  horse- 
leeches or  not  deponent  sayeth  not.  So 
Aboo  went  and  fetched  a  score,  from 
which  applied  to  his  loins  the  captain  de- 
rived great  benefit.  An  incident  which 
reminds  us  of  nothing  so  much  as  that 
remarkable  story  in  a  tale  called  "  Chicken 
Hazard,"  where  on  a  desert  isle  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner,  finding  his  boiled  mut- 
ton tasteless,  went  out  of  doors  and  "  cut 
some  capers,"  by  the  aid  of  which  he  found 
his  meal  at  once  palatable.  It  was  not  till 
September  2nd  that  Captain  Lawson  was 
well  enough  to  resume  his  journey,  and  it 
was  four  or  five  weeks  before  he  was  en- 
tirely free  from  pain.  But  even  then  we 
think  he  was  a  lucky  man  to  come  so  well 
out  of  what  he  calls  his  duel  with  the  buf- 
falo. 

So  they  proceeded  skirting  the  lake  till 
they  came  on  a  series  of  morasses,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  its  shores  and  to  march  in 
a  north-easterly  direction.  As  they  ad- 
vanced the  country  rapidly  grew  hilly  and 
then  mountainous,  until  at  an  elevation  of 
1,597  feet  they  descried  a  volcano  in  a  dull 
state  of  eruption.  With  Captain  Lawson 
to  see  a  mountain  is  to  ascend  it,  and  per- 
haps he  would  add,  to  ascend  a  mountain 
is  to  see  it.  It  took  them  just  six  hours 
to  scale  the  summit,  where  they  found  a 
crater  three  miles  and  a  quarter  —  Eng- 
lish, not  Dutch  miles  — in  circumference  ; 
but  after  all  it  was  but  a  molehill,  this 
Mount  Sulphur,  for  it  was  only  3,117  feet 
high.  After  this  they  descended  and  dis- 
covered another  lake,  and  on  September 
1  ith  came  upon  "  two  monkeys  of  gigantic 
size  and  the  most  human-like  shape." 
Like  our  first  parents  in  Eden  they  were 
male  and  female,  caressing  one  another, 
and  eating  a  fruit  like  an  apricot.  This 
little  idyl  in  ape-life  was  rudely  interrupted 
by  the  rifles  of  Aboo  and  his  master,  for 
if  the  captain  was  like  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Aboo  was  surely  his  man  Friday.  The 
male  fell  stone  dead  to  the  captain's  fire, 


I  but  the  female,  only  wounded,  ran  up  a 
I  tree  making  most  diabolical  faces  and  ut- 
tering the  most  horrid  outcries.  A  second 
shot  brought  her  down  headlong,  but  even 
then  she  got  on  her  feet,  and  at  last  a  bul- 
let from  the  unfailing  six-shooter  made  her 
give  up  the  ghost.  Well !  now  that  they 
are  both  dead,  what  was  their  size  ?  The 
male  was  five  feet  three,  and  forty-two 
inches  round  the  chest,  the  female  five, 
and  thirty-nine.  It  is  not  complimentary 
to  mankind  to  be  told  by  the  captain  that 
both  were  horribly  repulsive  in  features 
and  yet  human-like  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree." For  the  rest  their  description  an- 
swers rather  to  the  orang-outang  than  to 
the  chimpanzee,  but  most  unfortunate  it  is 
that  the  skins  of  these  great  apes  could 
not  be  brought  away,  and  that  their  kind 
must  remain  a  matter  of  doubt.  But  the 
party  were  overburdened,  and  such  an 
addition  might  have  furnished  a  fresh  out- 
burst of  laziness  on  the  part  of  Billy  and 
caused  him  another  flogging;  so  they  were 
abandoned  in  the  desert,  taking  their  rest 
with  their  gory  skins  around  them,  and 
the  explorers  hastened  on  to  fresh  discov- 
eries. 

These  were  now  geographical  and  geo- 
logical rather  than  zoological.  Due  north 
they  beheld  more  volcanoes  and  more 
peaks.  Mount  Vulcan  was  the  name  of 
one  burning  mountain,  which  Captain 
Lawson's  angles  ascertained  to  be  16,743 
feet  high  ;  another,  not  burning,  they 
called  the  Outpost  because  it  stood  in  their 
way  and  they  had  to  turn  it.  On  rounding 
this  they  descried  another  peak  of  far 
greater  height,  distant  about  twenty-live  or 
thirty  miles.  Of  course  as  soon  as  Cap- 
tain Lawson  saw  this  mountain  he  re- 
solved to  climb  it,  induced  probably  by  the 
abundance  of  the  same  small  blue  flow- 
ers which  had  proved  so  useful  when  scal- 
ing the  Papuan  Ghauts.  By  the  next  night 
the  party  had  got  so  close  as  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  base  of  the  peak,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  veiled  in  mist ;  next  day 
the  full  proportions  of  the  mountain  burst 
on  Captain  Lawson,  and  at  first  sight  he 
calculated  it  to  be  30,000  feet  high,  but  on 
resorting^ to  his  angles  it  proved  to  be 
32,783  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  30,901 
above  the  surrounding  country.  "  It  is  by 
far  the  highest  mountain  known,"  he 
adds,  with  a  serenity  and  simplicity  of  as- 
sertion which  will  carry  their  due  weight 
with  them.  The  skirts  of  this  giant  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  to  the  hill  itself 
Captain  Lawson  gave  the  name  Mount 
Hercules.  In  old  times  it  would  have 
been  considered  one  of  the  labours  of 
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Hercules  to  have  scaled  such  a  mountain. 
But  what  was  Hercules,  and  what  his  la- 
bours, to  our  age  of  steam  and  travel  ?  At 
four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  September 
1 6th,  a  day  ever  to  be  remembered  in  the 
annals  of  mountain-climbing,  the  captain 
and  Aboo  began  the  ascent,  taking  with 
them  a  supply  of  food  and  water,  their 
arms  and  blankets ;  the  first  a  most  unnec- 
essary encumbrance,  but  perhaps  Captain 
Lawson  wished,  like  John  Gilpin,  to  carry 
weight,  and  so  took  with  him  his  double- 
barrelled  rifle,  his  fowling-piece,  and  six- 
shooter.  To  these  a  stout  staff  was  added, 
and  then  they  started.  This,  besides  its 
height,  was  a  very  peculiar  mountain. 
Perhaps  that  very  stature  exercised  a  par- 
alyzing influence  on  vegetation,  for  at  the 
elevation  of  2,000  feet  the  forest  under  a 
tropical  sky  degenerated  into  scrubby 
undergrowth  and  coarse  grass.  At  4,000 
feet  almost  all  animal  life  ceased,  a 
strange  contrast  with  the  wealth  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
the  Himalayan  range,  which  abounds  up  to 
10,000  or  14,000  feet.  Stranger  still,  there 
was  no  soil  except  in  odd  patches  at  a 
greater  height  than  6,000  feet ;  above  that 
all  seems  to  have  been  rock  and  snow. 
Of  course  there  were  grand  views  till  the 
pair  got  into  the  clouds,  where  they  seem 
to  have  remained  in  an  atnfosphere  resem- 
bling a  wet  blanket  for  the  rest  of  the  as- 
cent. But  they  did  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  their  feet,  and  indeed  there  was  no 
grass  to  grow.  By  nine  o'clock,  that  is  in 
less  than  five  hours,  they  had  ascended 
14,000  feet,  very  tall  walking,  seeing  that 
between  10,000  and  14,000  feet  "  the  rock 
was  dangerously  slippery  owing  to  a  slimy 
moss."  The  captain  here  took  off  his 
boots,  and  Aboo  his  sandals,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  footing.  At  15,000  feet  they 
came  on  the  first  snow,  and  above  this 
they  had  to  "  climb  up  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular face.  In  doing  so  masses  of  rock 
gave  way  under  them,  and  they  received 
some  ugly  falls."  At  eleven  o'clock  they 
halted  to  rest  and  eat,  and  here  both  got 
so  drowsy  that  they  could  scarce  keep 
their  eyes  open.  But,  as  the  quack  doc- 
tors say,  "  Delay  is  death."  The  cap- 
tain roused  Aboo  and  proceeded  upward. 
And  now  the  cold  grew  excessive.  The 
thermometer  was  120  below  zero,  and  the 
water  in  their  bottle  froze.  Now  they  felt 
the  good  of  their  blankets,  and  Aboo  felt 
so  corhfortable  that  he  fell  several  times 
asleep,  and  had  to  be  awakened  by  rough 
means.  All  these  are  rather  impediments 
to  swift  climbing,  still  they  trudged  on 
amidst  rocks  and  cliffs  wreathed  with 


snow.  Here  the  sleepless  captain  dozed 
off  and  fell  with  a  shock  which  effectually 
roused  him.  As  for  Aboo,  he  tramped 
along  mechanically.  Now  the  blood  be- 
gan to  flow  from  their  noses,  and  even 
from  their  ears  which  were  long  exposed, 
and  Aboo  not  unnaturally  complained  of 
headache,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to  sit 
down.  This  the  captain  successfully  re- 
sisted, but  at  the  same  time  saw  that  it 
was  time  to  beat  a  retreat.  The  ther- 
mometer now  marked  220  below  zero  — 
we  conclude  of  Fahrenheit,  and  they 
gasped  at  every  breath  ;  worse  still,  their 
staves  fell  from  their  hands  and  they 
could  not  pick  them  up  again.  How  they 
ever  returned  without  those  trusty  sup- 
ports is  a  marvel  to  us.  It  was  now  one 
o'clock,  and  they  had  climbed  25,314  feet 
in  nine  hours  :  certainly,  unless  Captain 
Lawson's  powers  of  observation  were 
frozen  out  of  him,  the  most  astounding 
feat  of  mountaineering  ever  recorded.  It 
took  them  three  hours  to  descend  the 
10,000  feet  to  the  first  snow,  and  then 
they  pushed  on  more  rapidly.  At  the 
same  time  as  soon  as  his  fingers  were 
thawed,  a  little  brandy  was  served  out, 
which  put  new  life  into  them  ;  and  so,  says 
Captain  Lawson,  "  we  arrived  at  our  camp 
about  half-past  seven  in  the  evening, 
thoroughly  beat." 

We  feel  we  can  add  little  to  this  won- 
derful tale  which  is  already  sufficiently 
long.  It  is  clear  that  as  Captain  Webb  is 
among  swimmers,  so  is  Captain  Lawson, 
of  whom  we  know  not  whether  he  be  a 
land  or  sea  captain,  among  climbers.  We 
only  wish  we  had  been  there  to  see  him 
and  the  trusty  Aboo  go  up  and  down  2 5,- 
000  feet  of  a  perpendicular  unexplored 
mountain  in  the  time  named.  Next  day 
they  laid  up,  as  they  were  rather  footsore, 
but  on  the  18th  they  were  off  again,  going 
due  north.  Now  they  were  in  the  jungle, 
the  haunt  of  the  moolah,  and  Captain 
Lawson,  who  has  a  large  acquaintance 
with  Bengal  tigers,  was  anxious  to  see 
what  this  Papuan  tiger  was  like.  His 
wishes  were  soon  gratified ;  first  they 
came  on  the  footprints,  and  then  on  the 
beast  himself,  which  rushed  out  on  the 
gallant  captain,  who  avoided  it  by  a  sud- 
den contortion  of  the  body,  but  it  was 
a  near  shave  as  he  felt  "  the  draught  "  of 
its  charge.  At  this  moment  the  faithful 
Tooloo  fired  at  and  wounded  it,  when  it 
escaped  into  the  jungle.  Then  they 
stalked  it  in  a  body.  They  soon  found  it, 
when  it  received  both  barrels  of  the  cap- 
tain's rifle,  and  charged  him  before  he 
could  ram  down  another  bullet.    Now  it 
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was  the  captain's  turn  to  run  with  the 
moolah  at  his  heels,  who  soon  caught  him 
in  his  claws.  Now  it  seemed  all  over 
with  the  explorer,  when  he  bethought 
him  of  a  long  dagger-knife  which  no 
doubt  with  other  cutlery  he  kept  in  his 
belt ;  this  he  drove  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
creature's  side,  who  turned  and  bit  the 
knife  ;  then  feeling  that  it  had  done  all 
that  moolah  could  for  life  and  honour,  it 
fell  dead  without  a  growl,  and  the  captain 
extricated  himself  from  the  carcass.  And 
now  what  was  the  moolah  like?  It  was 
of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  Ben- 
gal tiger,  but  much  handsomer.  It  was 
marked  with  black  and  chestnut  stripes 
on  a  white  ground,  and  its  length  from 
the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail  was  seven 
feet  three  inches.  This  skin  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  the  captain  had  it  dressed  by 
Aboo  and  brought  it  away,  "  it  being  one 
of  the  very  few  articles  "  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  to  Europe.  We  should 
like  to  see  it,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
acquired  for  the  natural-history  collections 
of  the  country.  A  little  later  on  the  cap- 
tain shot  two  moolahs  one  after  the  other, 
of  which  one,  a  female,  was  no  less  than 
seven  feet  ten  inches  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail,  and,  he  adds,  "  two  inches  longer  than 
the  largest  tiger  I  had  seen  in  India." 
They  now  came  on  many  streams  infest- 
ed by  crocodiles,  some  of  which  they 
killed  and  one  of  which  they  ate.  One  of 
the  rivers  they  called  the  "Gladstone," 
and  another,  the  biggest  of  all,  the  "  Roy- 
al." We  have  now  got  to  September 
29th,  a  day  marked  by  a  sad  catastrophe, 
for  then  it  was  that  the  faithful  Tooloo, 
when  suffering  from  sunstroke,  blew  out 
his  brains,  and  was  buried  under  a  tree 
by  the  river-side.  This  sad  event  almost 
produced  a  mutiny,  and  all  except  Aboo 
tried  to  force  the  captain  to  return ;  but 
he  produced  his  ultima  ratio,  a  rope's 
end,  which  makes  us  think  that  he  must 
be  a  sea-captain,  and  Billy  and  Joe  and  the 
other  Papuan  desisted  from  their  mur- 
murs. They  now  followed  the  course  of 
the  river  through  woods  and  streams 
chiefly  peopled  by  the  birds  of  paradise 
and  crocodiles,  with  the  thermometer  at 
1140  in  the  shade,  till  their  ears  were 
greeted  by  the  distant  roar  of  a  waterfall 
which  could  be  heard  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles  off.  Then  the  next  morning  they 
saw  the  spray  and  foam  miles  off,  and  at 
last  reached  the  fall,  whence  the  river, 
now  contracted  from  half  a  mile  to  300 
yards  in  width,  threw  itself  headlong  179 
feet  sheer  down.  This  was  on  October 
26th  ;  and  again  we  say  we  only  wish  we 


had  been  there  to  see,  were  it  not  for 
what  follows.  Tearing  themselves  away 
they  marched  due  north  along  the  river, 
when  on  the  29th  they  came  on  a  party  of 
natives  engaged  in  fishing.  "It  was  so 
long,"  says  Captain  Lawson,  "  since  our 
eyes  had  rested  on  any  of  our  own  species, 
that  the  sight  filled  us  with  joy."  They 
shouted,  and  the  natives  shouted  and 
drew  near  the  shore.  The  end  was,  in 
spite  of  Aboo's  warning,  that  the  whole 
party  embarked  in  the  canoes,  Captain 
Lawson  having  by  this  time  —  that  is  to 
say  in  less  than  three  months  —  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  Papuan  to  con- 
verse freely  with  the  chief.  Then  they 
paddled  down  the  stream,  the  chief, 
whom  Captain  Lawson  now  trusted,  say- 
ing that  "  the  sea  could  easily  be  reached 
by  water  in  two  days  at  the  furthest." 
That  evening  they  reached  the  native  vil- 
lage, when  Aboo  whispered  to  the  captain 
that  if  they  entered  it  they  would  never 
come  out  alive.  *  On  this  Captain  Lawson 
told  the  chief  that  he  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed, and  offered  to  buy  a  canoe  and  food. 
During  this  parley  a  crowd  collected,  and 
tried  to  land  the  baggage.  The  chief 
tried  to  drag  the  captain  on  shore,  and 
when  he  resisted  snapped  an  old  flint  pis- 
tol at  his  head.  It  missed  fire,  and  the 
faithful  Danang  felled  the  chief  to  the 
earth  before  he  could  recock  it.  Then 
ensued  a  fearful  melee.  Poor  Joe  was 
stabbed  and  slain  while  trying  to  re-em- 
bark the  baggage  ;  the  captain  slew  his 
assailant  with  an  axe  ;  then  drawing  his  re- 
volver, he  shot  down  three  fellows  in  as 
many  seconds.  Danang  discharged  the 
double-barrelled  rifle  among  the  crowd, 
killing  three  men  more.  In  the  struggle 
they  had  pushed  off  their  canoe  with 
some  of  their  goods  and  paddled  for  their 
lives,  Danang  being  shot  through  the 
head  by  a  chance  bullet.  The  party  was 
now  reduced  to  three,  the  captain  and 
Aboo  rowing  for  dear  life,  and  the  rec- 
reant Billy.  Of  course  the  natives  pur- 
sued them,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  canoeful 
approached  the  fugitives,  firing  as  they 
advanced.  By  order  of  Lawson  they 
stopped  their  canoe  and  lay  down  at  the 
bottom,  much  to  Billy's  comfort,  but  the 
instant  the  enemy  came  alongside,  up 
Captain  Lawson  and  Aboo  started,  shot 
two  or  three,  upset  their  canoj,  and. beat- 
ing out  the  brains  of  a  fellow  who  caught 
hold  of  their  paddles,  resumed  their  flight. 
It  was  then  nearly  dark,  though  the  moon 
was  rising,  leaving  them  a  poor  chance  of 
escape.  Strange  to  say,  so  far  as  they 
knew,  there  was  no  other  attempt  at  pur- 
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suit.    The  three  got  clear  off  in  their 
canoe,  and  they  saw  no  more  of  their  mur- 
derous assailants,  who  perhaps  may  have 
thought  the   captain's   party  murderous 
too.    Paddling  all  that  night  they  landed 
at  dawn,  sank  the  canoe,  and  surveyed 
their  stock  of  goods.    There  was,  indeed, 
little  left.    Everything  except  one  bundle 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
A  few  skins,  a  small  stock  of  ammunition, 
and  the  captain's  journal,  and  a  couple  of 
other  books,  were  all  that  remained.  All 
their  rifles,  four  in  number,  one  of  them 
double-barrelled,  and  the  captain's  fowling- 
piece  had  been  lost.    Still  they  had  two 
rifles  left:  on  which  we  remark  that  the 
captain's  double-barrelled  rifle  must  have 
produced  others  on  the  journey,  for  we 
only  hear  of  one  when  they  started,  and 
yet  it  and  three  others  had  been  lost,  and 
still  two  remained.    In  addition  there  was 
a  pistol,  we  suppose  the  six-shooter,  and 
so,  as  Billy  was  not  to  be  trusted,  they 
had  arms  enough.    In  this  position  it  was 
madness  to  make  for  the  north-east  coast, 
now  only  thirty  miles   off.    Their  only 
hope  was  to  regain  the  uninhabited  inte- 
rior whence   they  had  emerged.  After 
this  catastrophe  Captain  Lawson's  explo- 
ration loses  much  of  its  romantic  charac- 
ter.   They  altered  their  route,  struck  up 
the  country,  and  succeeded,  after  some 
perils  from  scorpions,  in  sighting  Mount 
Hercules   and  reaching    the  Gladstone 
River.    In  great  danger  of  famishing  for 
want  of  food  owing  to  the  failure  of  their 
ammunition,  and  occasionally  driven  mad 
by  thirst,  they  reached  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  of  which,  now 
considering  themselves  on  safe  ground, 
they  ascertained  the  dimensions.  They 
had  only  twenty  charges  of  powder  left  on 
December  14th,  but  what  of  that,  were 
they  not  almost  at  home  ?    The  lake  was 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  long  and  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  broad.    From  the  multi- 
tude of  islands  on  it  Captain  Lawson  sup- 
poses it  to  be  shallow.    This  survey  com- 
pleted, they  made  their  way  back  to  Ma- 
halla's  village,  which  they  reached  on  the 
19th  of  January,  who  treated  them  with 
the  utmost  hospitality,  and   took  them 
down  with  him  to  Houtree,  where  they 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  February  1873. 

At  Houtree  Captain  Lawson  found  the 
goods  he  had  left  behind  him  all  safe. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  pay  off 
Aboo,  his  man  Friday,  which  he  did  with 
a  sum  which  made  him  "  quite  a  nabob  " 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  The  wages  of 
poor  Danang  were  handed  over  to  his 
wife.    His  only  attendant  now  left  was 


the  lazy  and  worthless  Billy,  with  whom 
the  captain  embarked  on  the  24th  of  Feb- 
ruary in  a  Chinese  junk  bound  for  the 
island  of  Banda,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
Dutch  vessel.  The  junk  was  small,  of 
about  fifty  tons,  manned  by  four  Chinese 
and  two  boys,  who  ate  nothing  on  the 
voyage  but  rice  and  salt  fish  eked  out 
with  beetles  and  cockroaches.  They 
never  seemed  to  sleep,  and  disturbed  the 
captain,  who  slumbered  on  his  boxes,  with 
their  chattering  and  laughter.  On  the  1st 
of  March  they  reached  Banda,  where  the 
Dutch  governor  received  the  traveller 
kindly,  and  assigned  him  a  lodging  in  the 
house  of  a  customs'  officer  till  he  could 
find  a  passage.  Next  morning  Captain 
Lawson  was  too  ill  to  rise,  being  pros- 
trated with  dysentery,  which  nearly  carried 
him  off.  For  two  months  he  kept  his  bed 
in  the  military  hospital,  carefully  tended 
by  the  Dutch,  while  the  ungrateful  Billy 
never  came  near  him,  but  passed  his  time, 
as  a  free  British  subject  and  not  a  dog, 
in  constant  intoxication.  No  doubt  he 
still  dreaded  that  rope's  end.  On  the 
7th  of  June  Captain  Lawson  left  Banda 
for  Singapore,  at  which  port  he  arrived  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month,  whence  he  passed 
on  to  Calcutta,  where  a  ship  was  found  to 
carry  Billy  back  to  Sidney. 

Shortly  afterwards  Captain  Lawson  set 
sail  for  England,  where  he  arrived,  as  he 
says,  completely  broken  down  with  the  fa- 
tigues and  hardships  which  he  had  under- 
gone ;  a  misfortune  much  to  be  regretted 
by  the  scientific  world,  as  the  state  of  his 
health,  we  understand,  has  prevented  the 
bold  traveller  from  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  geological  and  other  learned  bodies 
who  were  eager  to  greet  and  listen  to  the 
man  who  had  seen  and  done  such  won- 
ders in  the  unknown  interior  of  New 
Guinea.  But  as  Captain  Lawson  has  pre- 
ferred to  lay  his  discoveries  before  the 
world  in  this  book,  his  proceedings  are 
open  to  criticism ;  and  we  say  at  once, 
that  it  contains  many  things  very  difficult 
to  understand.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
hard  to  understand  how  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  Australian  continent  he  should 
have  found  such  wealth  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  all  at  the  same  time  so  dif- 
ferent from  Australian  types.  Very 
strange  it  is  that  Torres  Straits  should 
separate  two  countries  so  various  in  their 
vegetable  products  and  natural  history  as 
New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  as  de- 
scribed by  Lawson.  On  one  side  of  that 
comparatively  narrow  strait,  we  leave  the 
land  of  parrots  and  tree-kangaroos  and 
marsupial  creatures;  while  on  the  other, 
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Captain  Lawson  introduces  us  to  large 
herds  of  buffaloes  and  other  cattle,  to 
deer  of  various  kinds,  to  monkeys  and 
huge  apes,  and,  though  last  not  least,  to 
huge  tigers,  for  the  moolah  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  tiger.  It  is  true  that 
it  may  be  possible  to  find  many  strange 
shapes  and  forms  of  life  in  an  island 
nearly  1,300  miles  long  and  in  some  parts 
about  500  miles  broad ;  but  we  must 
say  that  in  no  book  except  that  very 
respectable  but  somewhat  mawkish  pro- 
duction the  "  Swiss  Family  Robinson," 
have  we  ever  perused  pages  so  teeming 
with  every  necessary  for  the  life  of  man 
as  these  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  party 
never  seems  to  have  lacked  anything  but 
water,  and  then  though  they  were  once  or 
twice  perishing  from  thirst,  it  was  their 
own  fault  that  they  did  not  find  it  close  at 
hand.  Very  different  this  again  from  the 
arid  wastes  of  Australia,  in  which  so  many 
valuable  lives  have  been  lost  by  drought. 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark  the  palpable  air 
of  exaggeration  in  the  whole  story,  which 
makes  the  book  read  more  like  an  amus- 
ing romance  of  travel  than  serious  travel 
itself.  Everything  is  on  the  grandest  and 
most  gigantic  scale ;  and  very  strange,  if 
true,  it  is  to  find  that  in  one  island,  even 
though  it  be  of  the  size  of  New  Guinea, 
there  should  have  been  found  by  one  and 
the  same  traveller  in  a  six  months'  journey, 
the  most  gigantic  grasses,  the  biggest 
scorpions,  spiders,  and  butterflies,  the 
hugest  tigers  and  buffaloes,  the  most  mon- 
strous apes  and  crocodiles,  one  of  the 
largest  riVers  and  waterfalls  in  the  world; 
and,  though  last  not  least,  a  mountain  by 
far  exceeding  the  loftiest  peaks  in  the 
Andes  or  Himalayan  chains.  With  re- 
gard to  his  observations  and  angles,  Cap- 
tain Lawson  is  as  hazy  as  his  own  Mount 
Misty.  That  there  are  high  mountains  in 
New  Guinea  has  long  been  known;  the 
observations  of  the  lamented  Captain 
Owen  Stanley,  about  whose  angles  there 
could  be  no  mistake,  had  ascertained  that 
in  one  corner  of  the  island,  not  far  from 
the  coast,  was  a  mountain  between  13,000 
and  14,000  feet  high.  That  we  can  well 
credit  on  such  authority;  but  when  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  an  unknown 
traveller,  of  whose  powers  of  observation 
we  have  no  evidence  except  this  very  ro- 
mantic narrative,  has  discovered  and  actu- 
ally ascended  in  nine  hours  25,000  and 
odd  feet  of  a  mountain  32,783  feet  high, 
we  find  ourselves  at  once  in  a  region  so 
far  above  our  ordinary  experience,  and  on 
a  platform  so  elevated  above  the  summit 
of  scientific  inquiry,  that  our  breath  is 


taken  from  us.  The  result  is  that  when 
we  try  to  swallow  Captain  Lawson's  ac- 
count, we  are  as  unequal  to  the  task  as  he 
and  his  man  Aboo  were  to  breathe  in  the 
rarefied  atmosphere  on  the  top  of  Mount 
Hercules.  But  in  our  distress  we  have 
one  comfort  —  such  discoveries  will  surely 
attract  a  whole  army  of  alpine  climbers  to 
the  interior  of  New  Guinea.  They  will 
scorn  the  spiders,  scorpions,  monkeys, 
apes,  and  crocodiles.  They  will  snap 
their  fingers  at  the  Papuans,  or  brain 
them  with  alpenstocks,  if  they  come  be- 
tween them  and  the  object  of  their  search. 
They  may  not,  indeed,  be  such  philologers 
as  Captain  Lawson,  and  able  after  three 
months  to  converse  freely  with  chiefs  in  the 
original  Papuan ;  but  they  will  find  means 
of  telling  them  that  they  have  come  to  see 
and  scale  that  mountain,  and  that  nothing 
shall  hinder  them.  That  done,  and  hav- 
ing ascended  every  inch  of  these  32,000 
and  odd  feet,  they  will  be  content,  light 
their  pipes,  and  glide  down  to  the  base  of 
Mount  Hercules  in  less  than  two  hours ; 
and  if  what  the  Germans  term  their  Bein- 
kleider  suffer  in  that  rapid  evolution,  what 
will  that  matter  ?  they  will  stitch  them  up 
with  Adam's  needle,  which  we  are  fre- 
quently informed  grows  plentifully  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  After  that  they 
will  return  home  attended  by  a  train  of 
botanists  and  zoologists,  who  will  bring 
showers  of  gum,  live  moolahs,  tame  orang- 
outangs, and  boxes  containing  lively  scor- 
pions and  spiders.  The  Lake  Alexandrina, 
and  Mount  Hercules,  and  the  waterfall  on 
the  Royal,  they  will  leave  behind  them  for 
future  travellers,  and  when  they  return 
home  they  shall  have  a  hearty  welcome. 
And  now  but  one  word  remains  to  be  add- 
ed. When  all  this  happens,  and  we  have 
received  such  ample  corroboration  of  the 
genuineness  of  Captain  Lawson's  explora- 
tions in  New  Guinea,  we  shall,  like  that 
mediaeval  pope,  accept  for  true  every  word 
that  he  has  written ;  but  till  then  we  must 
suspend  our  belief.  This  confirm xtion,  in 
part  at  least,  may  be  nearer  than  we  think. 
Other  travellers  and  explorers  have  been, 
and  are,  in  New  Guinea,  besides  Captain 
Lawson.  The  strange  Russian  enthusiast, 
Miklucho  Maklay,  recently  passed  a  year 
with  two  companions  on  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea;  and  two  Italian  men  of  science, 
Beccari  and  D'Albertis,  are  probably  at 
this  moment  in  the  interior  of  that  island. 
May  they  soon  return,  and  bring  a  con- 
firmation, or  a  contradiction,  of  all  the 
marvels  related  by  our  modern  Maunde- 
ville. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LEFT-HANDED  ELSA. 

t 

"  Patience  !  "  said  Elsa. 

She  was  carrying  a  whole  armful  of 
white  crockery  from  the  cupboard  to  the 
table.  But  before  the  word  had  fairly 
left  her  lips,  down  smashed  the  whole  load 
upon  the  brick  floor. 

"  Oh  dear  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "this  is  too 
dreadful !  The  things  are  bewitched,  I 
think,  for  all  the  Herr  Pastor  may  say: 
only  last  Sunday  the  sugar-basin,  and  the 
water-jug  on  Friday;  that's  the  worst  of 
breaking  anything  on  a  Friday,  it  never 
comes  to  an  end.  But  those  were  nothing 
to  this  —  it's  all  gone  now  !  Oh  Max,  it 
must  be  true  what  father  says,  and  I've  got 
two  left  hands  instead  of  one ;  what  a 
scolding  I'm  in  for ! " 

Max  was  soon  busy  among  the  pieces. 
Elsa  was  between  laughing  over  her  own 
awkwardness  and  crying  over  her  domes- 
tic trouble  —  the  humble  room  looked  like 
one  in  which  the  breaking  of  a  coffee-cup 
might  be  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  a 
porcelain  vase  elsewhere.  The  table  and 
the  few  chairs  were  of  the  plainest  and 
commonest  kind,  the  stove  made  no  at- 
tempt to  disguise  its  natural  ugliness,  the 
atmosphere  derived  its  aroma  from  soap 
and  glue,  the  tools  of  a  wood-carver  lay 
about,  and  the  only  ornaments  were  a 
few  flowers  in  the  window,  two  or  three 
sketches  nailed  against  the  plaster  wall, 
and  the  girl  herself  —  Elsa.  She  was 
little  and  dark,  and  pretty  enough,  as  Ger- 
man girls  go  —  which  is  not  very  far —  in 
spite  of  her  poor  clothes  and  the  exceed- 
ingly hideous  style  in  which  she  had 
combed  and  tied  back  her  thick  brown 
hair.  Her  style  of  coiffure  had  one  ad- 
vantage, however :  it  left  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings in  full  sight  of  all  beholders.  On  the 
third  finger  of  her  left  hand  she  wore  a 
real  gold  ring.  For  the  rest,  and  taking 
her  altogether,  she  was  of  an  age  when  a 
girl  must  be  plain  indeed  not  to  look  more 
than  pretty  enough  in  some  man's  eyes  : 
and  in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  girlhood, 
she  wore  that  of  bright  brown  eyes  and  a 
ready  smile. 

Perhaps,  too,  Max  may  be  considered 
as  not  wholly  unornamental.  If  not,  why 
should  Elsa  have  been  minding  him  in- 
stead of  the  crockery  ?  He,  too,  was 
young,  and  though  his  features  were  by  no 
means  distinguished,  his  eyes  were  as  dark 
and  as  bright  as  hers,  and  more  intelligent 
—  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  sees  with  his 
mind.    He  need  not  be  farther  described, 


because  he  was  considered  —  at  least  by 
Elsa  —  to  be  a  remarkably  handsome 
young  man,  and  the  English  reader  might 
not  altogether  agree  with  the  judgment  of 
a  German  bonrgeoise.  Let  us  accept  her 
verdict  in  a  matter  that,  after  all,  concerns 
her  more  than  anybody  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  enough  for  us  that  he  looked  an 
honest,  straightforward,  and  good-hearted 
young  fellow,  with  something  inside  his 
skull  that  was  active  enough  to  look  out  at 
window  and  to  see  something  more  than 
a  pretty  girl.  At  present,  however,  there 
was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow. 

"  Yes,  Elsa,"  he  said,  when  he  had  in- 
dustriously picked  up  the  last  fragment  of 
the  last  saucer  and  had  placed  it  on  the 
deal  table,  — "  yes,  Elsa  :  it  is  all  very 
well  \o  preach  patience,  but  I  have  been 
patient  —  for  two  whole  years.  And  then, 
you  see,  impatience  is  apt  to.  take  its  turn. 
Never  mind  the  cups  and  saucers  —  I'll 
make  that  all  right  with  the  father;  and  he 
is  no  model  of  patience,  any  way." 

"  There,  then  —  it's  no  good  crying  over 
spilt  milk-jugs.  There's  one  comfort  — 
now  there's  nothing  left  to  break,  I 
can't  break  anything  more.  But  don't  go 
spending  your  money  in  buying  new 
things  like  you  did  last  time  —  do  you 
hear?  That  isn't  the  way  to  get  rich; 
and  you  sha'n't  say,  '  Oh,  if  I  had  only 
thought  twice  before  I  betrothed  myself 
to  a  clumsy  girl  with  two  left  hands  ! '  You 
promise  ?  Then  I  don't  care  any  more. 
And  you  micst  be  patient,  Max  —  you 
must  indeed.  Why,  I'm  not  nineteen, 
and  you're  not  twenty-four;  before  I'm 
twenty  and  you're  twenty-five  you'll  have 
painted  your  grand  picture;  and  then  — 
and  then  —  if  you're  not  too  great  and 
grand  to  care  about  Elsa  any  more,  why, 
we  shall  have  lots  of  time  to  get  old 
enough  to  keep  our  golden  wedding." 

"  My  darling,  how  can  you  say  such 
things?  If  I  were  an  emperor  —  if  I 
were  a  Titian  —  you  would  be  my  wife 
and  empress,  always  and  always.  'Don't 
you  know  yet  how  I  love  you,  Elsa  ?  But 
it's  just  that,  it  is  my  great  love,  that 
makes  me  impatiant,  and  —  afraid." 

"  Afraid,  Max  !    What  of  ?    I  assure 
you  /  don't  mean  to  run  away." 

"  Ah,  Elsa,  my  own  darling,  you  are  the 
dearest  girl  —  but  you  don't  understand 
these  things.  If  I  were  a  workman  like 
your  father ;  if  I  lived  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  where  a  man  has  daily  chances  ;  if  — 
if  —  a  thousand  things, —  I  should  be  able 
to  make  even  your  father  see  that  he 
might  give  you  to  me  at  once  without  fear. 
But  I  can't  give  up  my  art,  Elsa  ;  that  is 
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my  nature  :  it  would  be  like  giving  up  you. 
My  only  hope  of  getting  known  in  my  art 
is  to  get  this  travelling-prize  that  would 
send  me  to  Rome  or  Munich  " 

"  And  that  would  part  us,  Max." 

"  Yes  —  but  bring  us  nearer.  Five  hun- 
dred gulden,  Elsa  !  Well,  you  know  how 
I  have  worked  for  it,  how  we  have  hoped 
for  it,  how  we  have  made  sure  of  it  —  for 
well  I  knew,  and  everybody  knew,  there  is 
no  student  here  who  had  a  chance  against 
me.  And  now,  my  darling,  just  when  I 
felt  myself  on  the  point  of  success,  it  is 
dashed  from  my  lips  —  my  cup  is  broken, 
yes,  just  like  one  of  those  saucers,  Elsa." 

She  turned  pale.  "  Why,  Max,  the  com- 
petition is  not  for  a  whole  month ;  what 
has  happened  —  what  can  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  this,  Elsa  —  that,  at  the*  last 
moment,  the  man  whom  we  all  thought 
nothing  of  — Adolf  Meyer  —  has  found 
out  how  to  paint.  It  is  the  tortoise  and 
the  hare,  Elsa  —  Adolf  Meyer  is  the  tor- 
toise, and  I,  Max  Brendel,  am  the  hare. 
In  a  month's  time  I  shall  be  no  nearer  to 
you  than  now,  my  own  little  girl,  and 
shall  have  the  reputation  of  a  beaten  man." 

The  colour  stole  back  into  her  cheeks, 
while  once  more  the  tears  in  her  eyes 
strove  for  mastery  with  a  tender  smile. 

"  Then  not  patience,  Max,"  she  said  — 
"  not  patience,  but  courage  !  Who  fears 
a  hundred  Adolf  Meyers  ?  You  have  been 
working  too  hard,  my  poor  Max,  and  wor- 
rying, as  you  promised  me  never  to :  just 
as  though  the  clever  men  who  have  to  de- 
cide won't  see  the  difference  between  him 
and  you  !  Why,  I  am  not  clever  ;  and  yet 
even  /  know  whose  picture  will  win  the 
prize  !  " 

"  Ah,  Elsa,  but  the  judges  won't  see 
with  your  eyes.  You  haven't  seen  what 
Meyer  is  painting.  Elsa,  I  feel  almost  as 
if  I  could  hate  him;  but  his  picture  —  it 
is  glorious  :  if  I  don't  hate  him,  it's  be- 
cause his  picture  makes  me  hate  my  own. 
My  darling,  if  it  wasn't  for  your  sake  — 
if  it  wasn't  that  the  judges  might  turn  out 
to  be  fools  —  I'd  go  home  and  thrust  my 
poor  Cleopatra  into  the  stove.  And  if 
the  judges  are  owls  enough  to  give  me  the 
prize,  I  must  say,  '  No  :  praise  me  for  hard 
work  if  you  like;  but  the  crown  of  suc- 
cessful work  —  that  is  for  Adolf  Meyer.'  " 

She  knew  her  lover ;  and  there  was 
.something  frank  and  generous  in  his  very 
confession  of  jealousy,  and  in  his  deter- 
mination, in  spite  of  it,  to  be  magnani- 
mously just,  that  touched  her.  Some 
women  would  have  said,  "  You  are  not  the 
judges  ;  take  the  award  of  those  who  are." 
Such  advice  would  have  been  both  blame- 


less and  natural.    She,  however,  only 

said  — 

"  You  will  be  the  best,  though,  all  the 
same.  But  do  what  is  just  and  right.  I 
will  wait  for  you  a  thousand  years,  but 
will  never  ask  you  to  do  an  unfair  thing 
for  me.  Only  remember,  Max,  it's  just  as 
wrong  not  to  fight  bravely  as  not  to  fight 
fair.  Don't  think  of  Adolf  Meyer  any 
more;  do  yoar  best,  and  then  see  who's 
the  better  man.  Ah,  here's  father  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  looking  with  a  sudden  return 
of  her  childish  dismay  upon  the  broken 
crockery.  "  Oh  Max,  Max,  to  think  that 
a  clever  man  like  you  should  want  to  mar- 
ry a  girl  with  two  left  hands!  Is  ii  be- 
cause you  have  two  right  ones,  or  why  ?  " 

II. 

After  the  example  of  the  painter  who 
concealed  the  face  of  Agamemnon  during 
the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  let  a  veil  be 
drawn  over  the  emotions  of  Herr  Froh- 
mann,  the  journeyman  wood-carver  and 
gilder,  when  he  found  himself  welcomed 
home  by  a  set-out  of  broken  cups  and 
saucers.  He  liked  Max,  and  dearly  loved 
his  awkward  Elsa  ;  but  he  was  tired  of  her 
singular  talent  for  breakages,  and,  as  Max 
had  said,  he  was  anything  but  a  model  of 
patience.  Moreover,  as  a  good  and  care- 
ful workman,  who  often  had  to  deal  with 
fragile  and  delicate  materials,  he  regarded 
manual  clumsiness  much  as,  in  another 
walk  of  life,  he  might  have  regarded  men- 
tal stupidity.  Max  Brendel  waited  to  di- 
vert as  much  of  the  storm  as  he  could  to 
his  own  broad  shoulders,  and  then  said 
good-night  to  Elsa  at  the  street  door. 
Her  cheeks  were  wet  with  her  own  little 
troubles,  but  she  gave  him  her  parting 
words  — 

"  Patience  and  Courage  !  " 
with  a  loving  smile  that  turned  her  tears 
into  April  rain. 

The  young  man's  heart  grew  full  of 
love.  But  his  love  —  as  it  should  not 
have  done  —  made  him  take  an  almost 
morbidly  cross  view  of  the  sordid,  despi- 
cable difficulties  that  stood  between  him 
and  Elsa.  He  had  not  told  her  their  full 
magnitude ;  indeed  they  were  of  a  kind 
that  could  not  be  told  by  an  uneloquent 
man  to  an  unimaginative  girl.  All  his 
earnest  love  of  art,  all  his  resolute  devo- 
tion to  it,  was  embittered  by  one  drop  of 
fatal  poison.  He  was  in  that  condition  of 
life  from  which  genius  alone  can  soar  into 
glory  and  the  gilding  of  glory;  and  the 
more  he  toiled,  the  more  assured  he  be- 
came that  the  divine  wings  were  not  his. 
He  could  feel  all  the  beauty  that  he  saw 
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—  he  could  copy  it  with  skilful  fidelity  ; 
but  of  original  creative  power  he  owned 
to  himself  he  had  none.  His  instructors 
encouraged  him,  his  fellow-students  spoke 
well  of  him  —  too  well:  Elsa  believed 
in  him.  But  there  was  no  living  to  be 
made  bv  the  brush  and  pencil  in  that 
little  town ;  and  in  the  great  world,  he 
knew,  every  art-centre  contained  min- 
nows that  were  Tritons  to  him.  He  might, 
he  supposed,  scrape  together,  in  the 
course^of  many  years,  enough  to  keep 
Elsa  without  giving  up  his  art ;  but  in  how 
many  years  ?  and  what  right  had  he  to 
make  'her  waste  her  youth  for  him  ? 
There  was  this  travelling-prize — that 
would  have  given  him  at  once  a  certain 
position  and  prestige  which  would  have 
entitled  him  to  farther  aid  and  patronage 

—  and  now  this,  he  knew  more  surely 
than  he  could  explain  to  Elsa,  was  lost 
to  him.  Adolf  Meyer,  the  dark  horse, 
had  suddenly  developed  a  long  dormant 
creative  power  :  Adolf  Meyer's  "  German 
Prophetess  after  the  defeat  of  Varus  "  was 
as  superior  to  his  laboured  "  Cleopatra  " 
as  cheese  to  chalk.  Meyer  had  one  day 
mysteriously  asked  the  future  prize-stu- 
dent to  look  at  a  picture  that  he  was  going 
to  enter  for  the  competition,  and  to  tell 
him  whether  it  was  good  enough  to  be 
beaten  without  disgrace  :  Max  had  gone 
to  patronize,  and  had  been  dismayed.  It 
was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to  refrain 
from  saying,  "  This  will  do  you  harm  :  by 
no  means  send  it  in."  Poor  Max !  It 
was  like  cutting  his  own  throat  to  say  — 
"Send  it  in,  Adolf:  it  is  better  than  mine." 
But  he  had  said  so,  bravely;  and  it  was 
while  fresh  from  this  act  of  suicide  that 
he  had  come  to  visit  Elsa.  It  may  seem 
a  trifle ;  but  a  sudden  blow  like  this  to 
one  full  of  eager  love  and  ambition,  and 
with  his  whole  future  seemingly  set  upon 
a  losing  die,  made  him  feel  half  broken- 
hearted. 

Poor  Max  !  and  poor  envy  !  That  very 
unbeautiful  passion  is  not  always  deserv- 
ing of  very  bitter  blame. 

"Adolf  Meyer!"  thought  Max.  "He 
is  not  in  love.  He  is  not  poor.  He 
doesn't  want  to  marry  Elsa.  He  is  clever 
enough  to  make  his  own  way  without  aid. 
He  doesn't  want  a  travelling-prize  —  it  is 
nothing  to  him  — but  it  is  my  all,  my  only 
one  path  to  reach  my  only  one  ewe  lamb. 
And  he  never  expected  the  prize  :  he  does 
not  expect  it  now  —  his  triumph  will  as- 
tonish him  while  it  humiliates  inc.  Why 
do  those  who  don't  want  always  get,  and 
those  who  do  want  always  lose  ?  Why, 
why  is  a  girl  like  Elsa  to  suffer  just  because 


an  Adolf  Meyer  happens  to  have  been 
born  ?  Things  looked  long  and  black 
enough  before,  but  to  set  out  in  life  as  a 
branded  failure  !  —  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  redeem  myself.  People  will  say,  '  Oh, 
Max  Brendel !  that's  the  man  who  was 
beaten  at  some  trumpery  competition  in  a 
country  town.'  I  shall  be  worse  off  than 
Sleinitz  or  even  Rothkopf,  who  won't  be 
branded  at  all  just  because  nobody  ever 
expected  anything  from  them.  I  will  fall 
ill  —  I  will  have  my  "  Cleopatra  "  burnt  by 
accident  —  I  will  do  anything  rather.  But 
then  —  no,  Elsa  must  not  love  a  man  who 
turns  tail  and  runs  away.  I  doom  her  to 
a  weary  waiting  —  but  she  must  not  wait  for 
a  coward.  Oh,  I  would  sell  my  soul  to 
the  devil  for  a  quick  road  to  fame  and  for- 
tune —  for  one  original  idea  that  would  cut 
out  the  prophetess  and  throw  Adolf  Meyer 
into  the  shade  !  " 

Suddenly  he  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  But  it  was  not  the  devil  —  it. 
was  only  his  friend  and  fellow-student, 
Hans  Rothkopf. 

"  Ha,  Max  —  how  wags  the  world  with 
thee  ?  At  play  so  early  ?  I  thought  day- 
light was  burnt  at  both  ends  over  thy 
'  Cleopatra.'  Take  care,  or  I  shall  beat 
thee  with  my  'Boreas,'  to  which  I've  only 
got  to  put  just  a  —  beginning  —  to  make  it 
a  wonder  of  the  world.  But  what  thinkest 
thou,  Max  ?  They  say  that  poor  dunder- 
head, Adolf,  has  caught  a  craze  that  he's 
going  to  get  the  prize  !  No  one  knows 
what  he's  after,  but  he  shuts  himself  up, 
locks  his  door,  and  daubs  away  like  a  mad- 
man. I  got  hold  of  his  old  hat  this  morn- 
ing, and  painted  a  laurel  wreath  inside  the 
crown.    A  good  joke,  eh  ?  " 

"  Excellent !    He  really  works,  then  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  We've  pumped  him  for 
the  name  of  his  picture,  we  have  chaffed 
the  very  life  out  of  the  poor  boy  ;  but  not 
a  word  :  he  blushes  like  a  girl,'  tosses  up 
his  head,  says  '  Oh,  nothing,'  and  stalks 
off  with  his  coat-tails  spread  out  like  a 
peacock's.  Sleinitz  pinned  them  together 
yesterday  :  a  good  joke,  but  not  so  good 
as  my  laurel  crown.  Yes,  there's  no  doubt 
that  the  frog  is  aping  the  ox,  and  that 
Adolf  Meyer  is  trying  to  beat  Max  Bren- 
del and  —  Hans  Rothkopf." 

"And'  nobody  has  seen  his  pr— his 
picture  ?  " 

"  Nobody  has  seen  anything,  except 
Sleinitz.  Fired  by  the  noble  thirst  for 
gratifying  curiosity  which  is  the  mark  of 
his  noble  mind,  he  looked  through  the  key- 
hole and  saw — nothing." 

"  Well,  we  must  all  be  on  our  mettle," 
said  Max,  with  a  poor  attempt  at  a  smile. 
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"  And,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  I  won't  be- 
tray Adolf's  secret  —  he  sha'n't  be  fright- 
ened out  of  the  field  by  the  silly  wit  of 
Sleinitzes  and  Rothkopfs,  as  he  most  as- 
suredly would  be.  No,  no,  Elsa  ;  you  and 
I  fight  fair." 

But  there  was  no  doubt,  then,  that  Meyer 
was  really  trying,  and  that  Meyer  would 
win.  The  "  Cleopatra  "  was  as  much  out 
of  the  field  as  the  "  Boreas,"  which  had 
not  yet  been  begun,  and  never  would  be. 

There  was  time  indeed  before  the  com- 
petition to  paint  another  picture  to  rival 
the  prophetess.  But  there  was  not  time, 
even  in  a  lifetime,  for  Max  Brendel  to 
create  a  new  idea  —  to  enter  upon  a  rival- 
ry, not  in  workmanship,  but  in  the  prom- 
ise of  future  greatness,  to  which  the  judges 
would,  of  course,  look  first  of  all.  It  was 
singularly  careless  on  the  part  of  the  le- 
gendary Duyer  of  souls  not  to  take  him  at 
his  word  ;  for  most  assuredly,  if  there  was 
ever  an  honest  and  honourable  soul  ripe 
and  ready  for  buying  it  was  Max  Bren- 
del's,  and  that  for  the  cheap  price  of  an 
obscure  painting-prize.  No  —  not  for  a 
cheap  price,  though :  for  Elsa  must  be 
thrown  in. 

He  was  seized,  before  he  reached  his 
lodging,  with  a  burning  desire  to  visit  the 
prophetess  once  more,  and  to  see  for  him- 
self how  far  Meyer's  burst  of  energy 
had  aided  his  newly-fledged  genius.  The 
prophetess  was  like  a  magnet  to  him,  and 
drew  him  as  men  are  always  fascinated  by 
what  they  most  hate  and  fear.  Her  paint- 
er might  shrink  from  the  jests  of  the  other 
students,  but  it  was  not  likely  he  would 
refuse  admittance  to  the  generous  rival 
who  had  encouraged  him  to  enter  for  the 
prize.    And  so  it  proved. 

There  were  few  distinctions  in  the  way 
of  living  among  the  people  of  the  quiet 
South-German  town  where  Max  Brendel 
and  Elsa  Frohmann  had  been  born.  The 
little  knot  of  art-students,  whom  poverty 
and  an  art-school  with  some  prizes  and 
honourable  traditions  had  gathered  there, 
lived  as  their  fellows  live  in  larger  art-cen- 
tres. They  formed  a  sort  of  brotherhood 
in  friendship  and  rivalry,  took  their  pleas- 
ures in  company,  cultivated  as  much 
eccentricity  as  they  dared,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  bourgeoisie.  Among  them, 
Max  Brendel,  owing  to  a  certain  unobtru- 
sive strength  of  purpose,  was  king;  and  it 
speaks  well  for  this  rather  thoughtless  so- 
ciety that  the  arrival  of  a  young  man  like 
Adolf  Meyer,  who  in  comparison  with  the 
others  was  actually  rich,  had  made,  no  dif- 
ference in  its  allegiance.  Indeed,  Meyer, 
just  because  he  carried  a  purse,  was  treated 


as  an  outsider,  an  amateur —  as  one  beyond 
the  pale  of  sympathy;  while  his  sensi- 
tiveness, his  solitary  ways,  and  his  sup- 
posed stupidity  marked  him  out  for  the 
butt  on  all  occasions.  But  Max  Brendel 
was  not  inclined  to  despise  Meyer  for  his 
purse  when  he  ascended  the  stairs  of  a 
house  where  the  rent  of  a  single  room 
would  have  been  a  small  fortune  to  him, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  which  concealed 
the  prophetess  and  her  creator  from  pry- 
ing eyes. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  called  out  a  gentle, 
almost  feminine  voice,  in  a  high  key. 

"  I  —  Max  Brendel.    May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  And  welcome,  if  it's  you.  Come  in- 
I  don't  hide  my  prophetess  from  you :  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  you,  her  beginning 
would  have  been  her  end.  I  can't  bear  to 
talk  about  my  work  among  the  others 
while  it's  going  on  —  it  is  like  letting  in 
common  flaring  daylight  between  one's 
self  and  one's  dreams ;  do  you  ever  feel 
what  I  mean?  It  is  so  wonderful  to  feel 
this  new  sort  of  life  boiling  up  in  one ; 
it's  meat  and  wine  to  me,  and  I've  scarcely 
slept  since  you  said  of  my  prophetess, 
'  She'll  do  ! '  I  spend  the  night  in  waiting 
for  daylight.  Now,  tell  me  honestly  — 
will  she  do  ?  " 

Max  looked  at  the  picture  long  and 
earnestly. 

"  It's  not  nearly  finished,"  he  said  slowly, 
"and  it's  lucky  for  you  you've  taken  a 
wild  sort  of  subject,  for  your  anatomy  is 
queer.  But  —  she'll  do.  You  will  be  a 
great  man,  Adolf  —  a  very  great  man. 
Tell  me,"  he  added  suddenly,  as  he  saw 
the  lad's  eyes  sparkle  with  pride  and  pleas- 
ure, "  do  you  so  very  much  care  about  this 
trumpery  prize  ?  " 

"  The  prize !  Do  you  mean  I  have 
really  a  chance  of  the  prize  ?  Oh  Max,  it 
would  be  too  glorious  to  conquer  you  !  " 

"  Too  glorious  !  —  You  are  set  upon  it, 
then?" 

"  Why  not  ?  I  am  greedy  of  fame.  I  must 
go  to  Rome  with  honour.  I  feel  I  have 
genius,  Max  —  you  have  told  me  so;  and 
if  it  has  come  late  it  will  last  long.  Yes, 
I  do  want  the  prize  — it's  nothing  to  you, 
and  it's  everything  to  me.  You  will  stay 
at  home  and  work  on  here  —  I  must 
spread  my  wings  and  fly  abroad.  So  you 
admit  my  prophetess  is  better  than  your 
Cleopatra  ?  Ah,  how  proud  you  must  be 
to  have  discovered  a  genius  greater  than 
your  own!  —  and  when  I  am  rich,  Max, 
you  too  shall  come  to  Rome." 

So  he,  too,  had  used  the  words  "  It's 
nothing  to  you  —  everything  to  me."  Max 
recognized  the  repetition  of    his  own 
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thought,  and  smiled  scornfully.  Adolf 
Meyer  had  no  Elsa  :  Max  Brendel  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  indulge  openly  in 
such  a  display  of  selfish  vanity.  Never- 
theless, greedy  and  selfish  as  his  rival 
might  appear  to  him.  two  stubborn  facts 
were  clear  —  the  prophetess  was  better 
than  the  Cleopatra,  and  Adolf  Meyer 
did  not  mean  to  yield  the  prize.  And 
Max  was  far  too  proud  to  sue  like  a  pau- 
per for  charity  to  his  rival's  generosity. 

"  So  be  it,  Adolf,"  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "  I,  too,  want  the  prize. 
When  that  is  adjudged  we  will  be  friends  ; 
till  then  we  are  rivals,  and  nothing  more. 
I  will  do  nothing  to  discourage  you,  but  I 
will  do  nothing  to  aid  you  —  I  will  not 
even  see  your  prophetess  again  for  fear  a 
hint  that  might  help  you  should  drop 
from  me  unawares.  You  must  work  on 
alone,  like  me.  If  you  fail,  your  genius 
will  soar  up  again,  never  fear.  If  I  fail  — 
but  that's  nothing  to  you.  Good-bye, 
Adolf,  till  we  met  at  Philippi." 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  not  generous,"  said 
Adolf.  *'  I  was  mistaken  in  you,  Herr 
Brendel.  You  would  rather  earn  a  beg- 
garly prize  for  yourself  than  help  genius 
into  the  world.  You  are  jealous  —  but 
you  have  taught  me  strength,  for  which  I 
thank  you  ;  and  if  I  do  not  use  it,  if  you 
crush  it  down,  the  loss  will  be  the  world's." 

"  Till  Philippi,  Adolf  Meyer,"  repeated 
Max  Brendel. 

in. 

Max  went  home,  with  a  new  and  dogged 
determination —  to  prove  that  strength  of 
will  may  rise  even  superior  to  genius 
when  it  draws  on  all  its  powers.  The 
winning  of  Elsa  for  his  wife  had  by  this 
time  identified  itself  in  his  mind  with  win- 
ning the  prize.  He  felt  as  if  he  were 
playing  dice  with  fate,  and  that  this  was 
his'  last  throw.  He  was  excited  by  his 
challenge,  but  not  with  the  champagne- 
like excitement  of  Adolf  Meyer.  He 
knew  that  his  strength  lay  in  hard  work, 
and  he  was  resolved  this  time  to  prove 
himself  the  tortoise  and  Meyer  the  hare. 

He  walked  up  to  his  "  Cleopatra  "  with 
set  lips  and  a  firm  brow.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's compunction  or  hesitation  he  took  a 
knife  and  deliberately  destroyed  in  a  mo- 
ment the  anxious  labour  of  many  months. 
Then  he  drew  a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  He 
had  a  whole  month  before  him,  and  the 
field  of  action  was  cleared. 

But,  as  the  dog  in  the  fable  lost  the 
substance  by  grasping  at  the  shadow,  even 
so  was  it  with  Max  Brendel.  What  sub- 
ject should  he  take  ?    It  would  employ  his 
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unimaginative  mind  more  than  the  month 
to  think  one  over,  and  every  moment  now 
was  more  precious  than  a  pearl.  How  do 
artists  invent — poets,  painters,  musicians 
—  it  matters  not  which,  since  all  are  akin  ? 
He  racked  his  brains  to  think  over  all  the 
different  ways  of  work  of  which  he  had 
read  or  heard  —  how  some  men  walked 
about  the  streets  till  the  fancy  came, 
how  others  wandered  alone  into  the 
fields,  how  others  listened  to  music,  how 
others  drank,  how  others  smoked,  how 
others  lay  in  bed  watching  the  dances  of 
the  flies,  how  others  took  up  the  pen  or 
brush  and  let  inspiration  flow  as  it  were, 
not  from  themselves,  but  from  the  dead 
instrument  of  their  labour.  How  he  spent 
the  next  day  or  two  he  hardly  knew,  ex- 
cept that  he  more  than  once  saw  Elsa, 
whose  society  gave  him  transitory  hope 
and  courage,  but  not  the  inspiration  that 
he  required.  He  put  in  practice  every 
receipt  in  turn.  He  went  out  into  the 
streets,  and  met  nothing.  He  wandered 
far  afield,  and  nature  smiled  at  him  in 
silence  —  she  yields  no  secrets  to  anxious 
minds.  He  lay  on  his  bed  and  watched 
the  flies,  and  saw  —  the  flies.  He  went 
into  the  public  garden,  smoked,  drank 
beer,  and  listened  to  the  concert ;  but  his 
friends  came  and  chatted  to  him  and  drove 
away  any  idea  that  might  have  been  sug- 
gested by  waltzes  and  pot-pourris.  Final- 
ly, in  desperation,  he  stood  before  his  bare 
canvas,  and  dashed  at  it  at  random  — 
nothing  came. 

Meanwhile  the  month  became  a  month 
no  more  ;  and  every  day  that  perished 
gave  him  a  stab  as  it  passed  by.  He 
thought  over  histories,  legends,  myths, 
poems,  and  rejected  them  all  —  they  were 
all  old,  he  could  give  them  no  original 
treatment,  and  the  prophetess  was  new. 

One  day  he  met  Adolf  Meyer. 

"  How  goes  on  the  '  Cleopatra  '  ?  "  asked 
the  latter.  "  Let  me  see  —  who  was  it 
that  was  beaten  at  Actium  ?  You  are 
looking  pale  —  don't  work  for  defeat  too 
hard." 

He  felt  himself  so  degraded  that  he 
could  not  even  invent  a  false  boast  in  order 
that  his  rival  might  at  all  events,  get  the 
worst  in  a  skirmish  of  words.  Meyers 
taunt  was  one  of  the  jests  that  kill. 

Max  Brendel  lodged  in  one  of  the  old- 
est, oddest,  and  most  dilapidated  houses  in 
that  mediaeval  town,  where  all  the  houses 
are  odd  and  old.  It  was  dark,  black,  and 
rat-eaten,  and  has  probably  tumbled  down 
by  this  time.  The  ground-floor  was  occu- 
pied by  the  landlord  himself,  a  dealer  in 
miscellaneous  articles  of  every  sort  and 
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kind,  of  which  the  less  salable  strayed 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  lofts  and 
stairs.  Max  paid  less  rent  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  charged,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  not  object  to 
share  his  one  room  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lumber.  His  articles  of  furni- 
ture accordingly  changed  themselves  pret- 
ty often,  so  that  he  seldom  knew  what  chairs 
and  tables  stood  in  his  room  from  one  day 
to  another ;  and  it  was  therefore  nothing 
new  to  him  to  see  some  unfamiliar  mova- 
ble in  his  room.  Nothing  but  his  easel 
was  really  his  own :  he  often  found  him- 
self without  a  table,  and  sometimes  with- 
out a  chair.  His  fellow-students  used  to 
date  their  visits  to  him  from  the  epoch  of 
the  ebony  cabinet,  the  wicker  bird-cage,  or 
the  stuffed  chamois.  Elsa  could  never 
come  to  him  there  —  at  least  he  thought 
not,  and  her  father,  Herr  Frohmann,  was 
sure  not :  the  dust,  litter,  and  darkness 
alone  would  have  killed  one  who  was  used 
to  live  in  moderately  pure  air.  But  he  was 
acclimatized  to  all  its  peculiarities  :  and  so, 
after  his  last  encounter  with  his  rival,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  a  greater  change 
than  usual  in  the  appearance  of  the  room. 
His  landlord  had  been  selling,  buying,  or 
bartering  —  that  was  all. 

All  indeed  —  for  the  month  had  dwin- 
dled to  four-and-twenty  days,  and  the  can- 
vas on  his  easel  was  as  barren  as  it  had 
been  seven  days  ago.  He  threw  himself 
into  a  new  arm-chair  —  an  unwonted  lux- 
ury—  mechanically  filled  a  china  bowl  with 
tobacco,  and  sought  to  evolve  a  fancy  upon 
the  canvas  out  of  the  smoke-clouds.  His 
mind  was  calmer  than  it  had  been  during 
the  whole  week  before  ;  but  that  meant 
nothing.  Nothing  is  calmer  than  the  de- 
spair which  is  on  the  point  of  turning  into 
apathy. 

"So  Meyer  thinks  I'm  looking  pale. 
Well,  it's  a  long  time  since  I  saw  myself  ; 
I  daresay  I  am."  Trivial  thoughts  always 
mock  the  man  who  is  deliberately  trying  to 
be  inspired.  "  Elsa  —  Elsa  —  Elsa  —  " 
he  thought,  half-aloud,  as  he  rose  and 
stood  before  a  mirror,  framed  in  carved 
black  oak,  that  had  been  newly  imported 
into  the  room  with  the  arm-chair.  Most 
pieces  of  furniture  have  a  hidden  history 
—  new  ones  sometimes,  old  ones  always. 
Who  can  say  what  occult  effect  may  not 
be  produced  by  some  accident  of  manu- 
facture—  by  some  slight  predominance  of 
one  element  over  another  in  a  chemical 
mixture  —  some  slip  of  the  craftsman's 
hand?  That  mirror,  with  its  antique. and 
curious  frame,  must  have  had  a  story  —  it 
must  have  reflected  innumerable  persons 


and  scenes,  some,  it  may  be,  indelibly,  just 
as  walls  may  remember  what  they  hear 
with  their  ears.  Who  can  tell  ?  Only  one 
thing  is  certain.  Max  Brendel  looked  in 
the  looking-glass  and  saw  a  face.  In  that 
there  was  nothing  strange ;  and  yet  he 
suddenly  started  from  head  to  foot. 
The  face  he  saw  was  not  his  own. 

IV. 

Nor,  by  any  possible  caprice  of  twilight 
or  of  imagination  could  the  face  of  the 
looking-glass  be  twisted  into  the  wildest 
distortion  of  the  homely  features  of  Max 
Brendel.  It  was  that  of  a  woman,  who 
was  not  otherwise  reflected,  even  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  memory.  How  can 
it  be  described  in  the  instant  that  meas- 
ured his  first  bewilderment  ?  It  took  many 
long  bewildered  moments  before  he  him- 
self saw  all  that  there  was  to  see.  To  say 
that  the  face  was  beautiful  is  as  little  as  to 
say  that  Elsa  was  not  beautiful  —  beauty 
lies  in  the  eye  that  sees,  not  in  the  thing 
seen.  It  was  a  new  face —  unlike  any  he 
had  ever  seen  before  :  it  was  foreign,  and 
he  had  never  to  his  knowledge  seen  a  for- 
eign face  out  of  a  picture :  it  was  a  face 
belonging  to  other  times,  although  it  was 
still  young  —  youih  was  set  upon  it  as 
upon  jewels  that  never  grow  old.  Nor 
was  it  a  recollection  reflected  in  an  excited 
fancy  from  any  of  the  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery that  he  knew  by  heart :  it  was  not  the 
memory  even  of  a  dream  —  Max  never 
dreamed,  except  of  Elsa.  In  spite  of  the 
astonishment,  not  far  removed  from  ter- 
ror, that  so  sudden  and  unaccountable  an 
apparition  could  not  fail  to  cause,  the 
painter's  eyes  were  fascinated :  he  caught 
every  detail  long  before  he  had  recovered 
from  his  first  surprise  sufficiently  to  rub 
his  eyes. 

What  he  saw  was  the  living  picture  of 
a  lady,  seemingly  of  high  rank,  emerging 
from  the  shadowy  background  of  his  own 
room,  and  dressed  in  one  of  those  costumes 
that  may  be  seen  in  many  old  Italian  por- 
traits, stiff  and  squarely  cut  in  amber-col- 
oured silk  and  point-lace,  that  covered 
the  bust  up  to  the  throat  and  the  arms 
down  to  the  elbows.  The  slender  neck 
wore  a  necklace  of  large  pearls  :  the  arms 
below  the  elbows, 'and  the  figure  below  the 
waist,  were  not  visible. 

These  were  the  surroundings.  The 
features  themselves  were  of  exquisite 
regularity;  but  their  marvellous  delicacy, 
even  transparency  of  hue  and  texture, 
saved  them  from  the  statuesque  lifeless- 
ness  which  people  choose  to  call  classical. 
She  could  have  sat  for  no  marble  nymph 
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or  goddess,  despite  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  even*  feature  from  brow  to  chin.  The 
profuse  and  luxuriant  hair  thrown  back 
freely  from  the  brow,  and  waving  down 
till  it  disappeared  behind  the  shoulders, 
was  of  the  colour  of  gold,  but  not  like  gold 
—  it  sparkled  and  shone  in  the  candle- 
light as  though  spun  into  silk  from  dia- 
monds. The  lips  were  tender  and  girlish, 
neither  full  nor  thin,  neither  scarlet  nor 
pale.  The  dazzlingly  fair  complexion  was 
tinged  with  an  ever-varying  rose,  that 
never  faded  for  a  moment,  and  yet  never 
for  a  moment  remained  the  same.  It  was 
as  if,  in  some  exquisitely  delicate  master- 
piece of  Venetian  art,  one  looked  at  sun- 
light through  sparkles  of  clearest  wine. 
Some  subtle  association  of  ideas  reminded 
him  who  now  saw  this  face  for  the  first 
time  of  almond-blossoms  and  snow-crys 
tals.  There  was  no  thought,  however,' of 
the  coldness  of  snow  :  the  image  that  rose 
unconsciously  in  the  painter's  mind  was 
that  of  the  almond-bough  in  full  bloom, 
and  at  the  same  time  hung  with  frost-jewels 
in  the  full  light  of  the  sun.  The  idea  was 
both  vague  and  discordant ;  but  it  was  a 
discord  of  the  kind  without  which  an  other- 
wise too  harmonious  musical  phrase  would 
lose  the  crown  of  perfection  :  it  was  an 
outrage  upon  harmony  from  which  a  new 
and  more  wonderful  harmony  seemed  to 
spring.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  at  once  both 
a  concord  and  a  discord  —  they  were  dark, 
of  the  grey  that  is  often  taken  for  brown, 
and  looked  forth  gravely  and  softly  from 
under  firmly-arched  brows,  just  as  the  warm 
inner  soul'  of  the  Spirit  of  Winter  may 
sometimes  look  forth  through  her  disguise 
of  snow.  It  was  these  eyes  that  fascinated 
and  chained  his  own. 

How  other  men  would  have  received 
such  a  vision,  each  must  judge  for  him- 
self. Max  Brendel.  even  before  his  first 
bewilderment  had  passed,  was  seized  with 
a  horrible  fear  —  that  of  a  sane  man  who 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  sees  what  is 
inconsistent  with  sanity. 

"  Mein  Gottf"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
grasped  his  head  with  both  his  hands, 
"  the  prophetess  has  turned  my  brain  !  " 

Even  as  he  looked,  the  hitherto  unseen 
hands  of  the  apparition  rose  into  sight  and 
clasped  her  head,  just  as  he  had  clasped 
his  own,  while  the  grave  eyes  still  regarded 
him  fixedly. 

He  dropped  his  hands  to  his  side  — 
hers,  simultaneously,  passed  out  of  sight 
again. 

"  This  is  too  horrible  !  These  hideous 
seven  days  have  sent  me  mad  —  Elsa  is 
betrothed  to  a  madman  !    I  have  heard  of 


such  things :  how  men  may  brood  over 
one  thought,  and  try  to  draw  water  from 
an  empty  brain  till  reason  goes,  I  am 
Max  Brendel  —  yes,"  he  said  aloud,  as  if 
arguing  with  an  adversary,  "  Max  Brendel 
the  painter,  the  betrothed  of  Elsa  Froh- 
mann,  who  live  in  the  Adler-Gasse,  who 
tried  to  paint  Cleopatra —  I  am  not  a  wom- 
an ;  I  have  neither  golden  hair  nor  grey 
eyes,  I  wear  neither  yellow  silk  nor  a  neck- 
lace of  pearls.  What !  you  are  still  there  ? 
You  insist  on  making  me  disbelieve  my 
own  eyes  ?  They  see  true  enough  —  the 
candles,  the  easel,  the  books,  the  stove, 
the  pipe  that  was  given  me  by  Rothkopf, 
my  own  coat,  my  own  hands  —  and  to  be 
tricked  by  an  accursed  looking-glass  into 
seeing  a  face  that  I  never  saw  the  like  of 
all  my  life  before  !  "  He  took  several 
rapid  turns  about  the  room,  drank  a  glass 
of  water,  rubbed  his  eyes  violently,  and 
came  back  to  the  mirror.  The  strange 
face  was  still  there. 

"  It  is  some  trick  of  Rothkopf  or  Slei- 
nitz,"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  —  "  some  vil- 
lany  of  Adolf  Meyer."  He  searched  the 
room  all  over,  and  discovered  that  no  trick 
was  possible.  He  shifted  the  position  of 
the  mirror,  and  the  face  still  remained 
—  only  changing  its  aspect  as  he  changed, 
and  moving  as  he  moved.  In  all  things 
but  in  dress  and  in  feature  it  was  still  as 
much  his  own  reflection  as  if  this  were  the 
most  ordinary  of  mirrors. 

He  nervously  exhausted  every  experi- 
ment by  which  he  might  decide  whether 
he  really  saw  anything  so  incredible,  or 
whether  he  only  thought  he  saw.  At  last 
a  crucial  test  struck  him.  He  ran  quickly 
down-stairs  to  the  ground-floor  where  his 
landlord  kept  the  bulk  of  his  miscellaneous 
stock  in  trade. 

"  Herr  Elias ! "  he  called  out,  bursting 
without  ceremony  into  the  brokers  shop 
or  den,  "  come  up  instantly  —  I  mean  if 
you're  not  busy.  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
the  price  of  something." 

Herr  Elias,  Max  Brendel's  landlord, 
was  a  little  old  man,  with  a  black  skull- 
cap, a  wrinkled  face,  twinkling  eyes,  and  a 
ragged  white  beard.  He  bowed  politely 
to  the  only  tenant  in  the  world  who  would 
have  paid  him  any  rent  whatever  for  a 
partial  possession  of  his  rat-eaten  lumber- 
room. 

"  Eh,  eh !  you  want  to  buy,  my  good 
Herr  Max  ?  You  want  some  more  hand- 
some china  for  the  good  Herr  Frohmann  ? 
Well,  I  have  some  quite  new,  my  good 
Herr  Max,  that  you  shall  have  a  bargain. 
But  there  is  none  in  your  apartment : 
what  is  it  you  want  me  to  see  ?  " 
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"Only  a  looking-glass  —  it  struck  my 
fancy  —  that's  all." 

"  Eh  !  The  looking-glass  !  That  will 
be  for  the  good  Fraulein,  then  ?  Yes  — 
it  is  a  good  looking-glass,  a  beautiful  look- 
ing-glass, a  wonderful  looking-glass,  and  I 
will  sell  it  you  cheap,  my  good  Herr  Max 

—  a  handsome  marriage-gift  for  the  Elsa  ; 
it  is  to  come  off  soon,  then,  eh,  eh  ?  Ah, 
when  I  wipe  the  dust  off  you  will  not 
grudge  what  I  shall  charge ;  and  you  shall 
pay  me  by  just  putting  a  few  kreutzers 
you  won't  miss  on  to  the  rent,  if  you'd 
rather  not  pay  down." 

"  Well,  come  and  show  me  all  about  it, 
Herr  Elias.  Where  did  it  come  from  ?  " 
he  asked,  while  the  old  broker  climbed 
slowly  up-stairs. 

"  Aha  !  where  it  came  from  ?  I  am  a 
little  deaf,  my  good  Herr  Max  —  that  is  as 
may  be.  Such  things  come  and  go,  my 
good  Herr  Max,  mostly  when  people  owe 
more  than  they  can  pay,  and  don't  like 
their  names  known.  Ah,  I  could  tell  you 
strange  things.     Now  that  looking-glass 

—  but  no,  my  good  Herr  Max,  there  are 
things  to  be  told,  and  there  are  things  not 
to  be  told.  But  never  you  fear,  my  good 
Herr  Max;  it  is  mine,  and  it  shall  be 
yours  —  a  real  bargain."  They  were  now 
in  front  of  the  mirror.  "It  is  beautiful, 
my  good  Herr  Max  —  it  is  fit  for  a  queen. 
Look  at  the  carving  —  not  the  good  Herr 
Frohmann  could  beat  that,  if  he  tried  a 
hundred  years.  They  knew  how  to  carve 
when  that  was  made.  And  see  —  now  I 
wipe  the  glass  it  shines  like  silver.  It  will 
make  the  Elsa  look  like  the  daughter  of  a 
burgomaster.  Ah,  my  good  Herr  Max,  I'd 
rather  the  Elsa  would  look  into  it  than 
any  great  lady  of  them  all.  You  shall 
have  it  dirt  cheap;  and  if  you  pay  for  it 
with  the  rent,  you  won't  feel  it  more  than 
if  I  gave  it  you  for  nothing' at  all." 

But  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  Herr 
Elias  for  raising  the  rent  of  his  lumber- 
room  was  lost  upon  his  tenant.  The 
broker  was  looking  intently  into  the  glass 
all  the  time  he  was  speaking,  and  said 
nothing  to  show  that  he  saw  anything  but 
his  own  withered  face  and  white  beard. 
Max,  too,  saw  clearly  the  reflection  of 
Herr  Elias.  But  by  the  side  of  the  brok- 
er, and  opposite  to  himself,  he  saw,  not 
himself,  but  the  face  —  unchanged,  down 
to  the  minutest  detail  of  dress,  expression, 
or  form. 

"  Look,  Herr  Elias  !  "  he  said  wildly ; 
"  what  do  you  see  there  ?  " 

"  Where,  my  good  "  ' 

"  There  —  in  the  mirror  !  " 

"  In  the  mirror  ?    I  see  the  room  —  I 


see  you  —  I  see  me.  Ah,  one  sees  every- 
thing in  that  mirror,  my  good  Herr  Max  — 
everything ! " 

"  Nothing  —  no  one  —  more  ?  " 

"  Eh,  eh  !  what  should  be  more  ?  " 

"  Then  I  am  mad,"  groaned  poor  Max 
in  despair.  But  he  only  said,  "  Oh,  noth- 
ing—  only  a  shadow,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah,  you  painters  are  curious  people  — 
you  see  what  nobody  else  sees,  and  don't 
see  what  everybody  sees.  Yes,  that  is  a 
famous  mirror  — you  see  everything  there, 
and  get  it  a  bargain  besides.  Only  a  trifle 
on  to  the  rent  —  leave  it  to  me,  my  good 
Herr  Max,  and  it's  done.  Shall  we  say 
done  ? " 

"  Let  us  say  good-night,  Herr  Elias," 
was  all  Max,  now  that  his  last  hope  was 
gone,  could  say.  "  We'll  talk  about  it  to- 
morrow. I  don't  feel  quite  myself  —  if 
you  could  trust  me  with  a  schnaps  " 

"  Trust  you,  my  good  Herr  Max !  — 
with  the  bottle  —  and  add  it  to  the  trifling 
charge  for  the  looking-glass,  so  you  won't 
feel  it  at  all.  You  shall  have  the  schnaps, 
never  fear.  Good-night,  my  good  Herr 
Max,  and  sleep  well.  The  good  Herr 
Max  has  been  working  too  hard,"  thought 
Herr  Elias  as  he  went  down-stairs  again. 
"  We  must  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines." 

v. 

Which  is  best  —  to  believe  thoroughly 
in  one's  self  or  to  have  somebody  else 
who  thoroughly  believes  in  one  ?  The 
self-doubting  Max  Brendel  had  at  all 
events  the  latter  privilege  —  he  was  be- 
lieved in  most  implicitly  by  Elsa  Froh- 
mann. 

To  her,  Max  Brendel  was  already  the 
greatest  of  all  painters,  living  or  dead : 
and  so  would  he  remain  to  her  even  though 
he  should  lose  five  hundred  prizes.  To 
be  loved  is  to  enjoy,  in  one's  lifetime,  im- 
perishable fame.  She  looked  forward  to 
the  great  competition  —  a  really  grand 
event  in  that  out-of-the-way  place,  more 
especially  as  it  took  place  only  once  in 
three  years  —  with  the  certainty  of  tri- 
umph :  her  lover's  doubts  and  fears  were 
in  her  eyes  but  signs  of  the  modesty  which 
is  supposed,  more  popularly  than  soundly, 
to  go  hand  in  hand  with  genius.  As  the 
clays  went  on,  however,  even  she  began  to 
grow  anxious,  if  not,  as  yet,  to  fear.  Max, 
though  as  loving  as  ever,  was  not  quite 
the  same  to  her  as  of  old.  That  he  was 
working  desperately  hard,  she  knew ;  but 
her  idea  of  work  was  of  something  that 
made  people  strong  and  cheerful,  and  did 
not  chain  their  tongues  and  cover  their 
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brows  with  gloom.  Her  Max  was  her  all, 
and  she  watched  him  jealously.  They  had 
vowed  to  be  like  daylight  to  one  another ; 
but  even  she,  though  assured  he  would 
keep  nothing  from  her,  began  to  fear  that 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  besides  his 
chronic  poverty,  and  this  terrible  contest 
that  was  now  so  close  at  hand. 

If  only  that  could  be  leapt  over  by  wish- 
ing, or  if,  at  least,  they  could  know  the 
best  or  worst  at  once  and  beforehand! 
Why  could  not  the  great  people  give  every- 
body who  deserved  it  a  prize,  without 
making  a  dozen  people  anxious  and 
wretched  in  order  to.  make  one  man  anx- 
ious and  happy?  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  had  any  one  asked  her  if  she  was 
happy,  she  would  have  said  no.  As  the 
days  still  crept  on,  she  began  to  catch  the 
fever  of  impatience,  and,  though  she  would 
have  waited  for  Max  till  the  end  of  time, 
found  a  single  week  of  waiting  not  less 
hard  to  bear  than  Max  or  Meyer. 

Yes  —  it  now  wanted  no  more  than  a  ' 
single  week  to  the  day,  and  the  two  chief 
rivals  still  shut  themselves  up  alone. 
Adolf  Meyer,  in  spite  of  his  self-sufficing 
genius,  had  taken  his  rival's  hint  and  was 
working  hard  to  strengthen  his  drawing : 
Max  was  engaged  no  one  knew  how  — 
not  even  Elsa.  She  would  have  been 
wounded  by  this  want  of  confidence  had 
she  not  the  most  infinite  respect  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  artist-nature,  and  were 
she  not  sure  that  Max  had  some  sufficient 
reason  for  his  secrecy:  he  might  have  set 
his  heart  upon  giving  her  a  surprise,  or 
he  might  be  under  a  vow.  She  herself 
had  made  a  vow.  If  the  judges  gave  the 
prize  to  Max,  she  would  give  up  wearing 
her  beautiful  ear-rings  for  a  whole  year. 

And  now  it  was  six  days  —  five  days  — 
four  days  to  the  time.  Now  to-morrow  it 
would  be  the  day  after  to-morrow,  now  it 
was  actually  to-morrow  —  now,  in  six 
hours,  it  would  be  to-day.  Elsa  hoped 
that  Max  would  spend  the  eve  of  the  com- 
petition with  her.  But,  to  her  bitter  dis- 
appointment, he  excused  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  still  had  something  left  to 
do. 

"  But  patience  ! "  once  more  said  Elsa  — 
to  herself  this  time. 

Adolf  Meyer,  like  Max  Brendel,  re- 
mained at  home  during  these  last  hours. 
No  cowardly  self-distrust  marred  the  com- 
ing triumph  of  the  genius  who  was  to  be  re- 
vealed. It  was  far  «nore  than  a  triumph 
to  him.  He,  the  despised  of  his  fellow- 
students,  would  to-morrow  show  them 
whom  they  had  despised  —  what  angel 
they  had  been    entertaining  unawares. 


All  their  jests  would  be  avenged  at  one 
blow;  and  in  a  few  short  years  —  a  few 
months,  more  likely  —  the  world  of  art 
would  resound  with  the  name  of  Adolf 
Meyer.  The  judges  came  by  invitation 
from  a  greater  city.  They  would,  of 
course,  carry  back  news  of  the  genius 
whom  they  had  discovered  in  a  corner: 
his  picture  would  at  once  lead  to  profitable 
commissions.  The  prophetess  would 
find  a  home  in  some  splendid  gallery  to 
which  pilgrimages  would  be  made  from 
far  and  near  —  and  the  journals  would 
speak  of  "that  rising  young  painter,  Adolf 
Meyer — the  German  Raphael."  What 
would  Rothkopf  and  Sleinitz  say  then? 
And  then  —  with  the  praises  of  the  judges 
and  the  plaudits  of  the  spectators  still  hot 
in  his  ears,  he  would  be  generous.  He 
would  hold  out  his  hand  to  his  defeated 
rival,  and  would  say,  before  them  all,  "  I 
am  the  artist,  but  you  are  the  critic,  Max 
—  my  glory  is  your  noblest  prize,"  —  and 
then  the  applause  would  ring  out  again. 
All  this  and  many  more  such  thoughts 
crowded  into  the  young  man's  mind  as  he 
stalked  up  and  down  his  room,  already  in- 
toxicated with  the  untasted  flavour  of 
fame.  While  Max  was  the  disbeliever  in 
himself  in  whom  somebody  believed, 
Meyer  was  the  man  in  whom  nobody  be- 
lieved except  himself  —  and  this  added  an 
intense  zest  to  his  coming  victory  over  his 
rival,  over  public  opinion,  over  everybody 
and  everything. 

Thus,  then,  the  eve  of  the  competition 
was  passed  by  all  who  were  most  inter- 
ested therein  — by  Max  in  seeming  suilen- 
ness,  by  Adolf  Meyer  in  solitary  castle- 
building,  by  Rothkopf  and  Sleinitz  in  beer- 
drinking,  by  Elsa  in  hope  disguised  as 
fear. 

Meanwhile  the  prophetess  was  finished, 
and  the  "  Cleopatra,"  on  which  her  hope 
was  built,  had  been  destroyed. 

She  did  not  close  her  eyes  all  night, 
except  once ;  when  she  fell  off  into  a 
dream.  Max  was  being  tried  for  his  life, 
and  Meyer  was  standing  by  with  the  town 
headsman's  sword.  She  had  never  seen 
Adolf,  but  she  knew  it  was  he.  She  woke 
with  a  start,  and  found  the  hour  still  too 
early  even  for  a  German  girl,  who  was  her 
father's  sole  housekeeper  and  servant,  to 
rise. 

At  last  came  the  terrible  hour  when  she 
might  calm  her  impatience  by  putting  on 
all  her  finery  to  see  the  show,  to  which 
Max  had  obtained  admission  for  her. 
But  as  she  put  the  ear-rings  into  her  ears 
her  heart  sank  —  she  thought  how  she  had 
looked  forward  to  being  present  at  her 
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husband's  triumph,  and  now  she  repented 
that  she  had  ever  undertaken  to  go. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  wait  at  home  for 
the  tidings  of  good  or  of  ill  ?  What  should 
she  do  if  she  heard  the  judges  read  out 
the  name  of  Adolf  Meyer?  But  then 
staying  at  home  would  prolong  the  sus- 
pense, and  that  would  be  worse  still ;  and 
perhaps  her  presence  might  give  some 
little  strength  to  Max.  Any  way  she 
must  not  begin  her  career  as  a  wife  by 
hiding  herself  away  from  her  husband's, 
fortunes,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  and,  as 
a  last  reason  for  not  staying  at  home,  she 
could  not  keep  away  from  where  her  heart 
would  be. 

Max  came  early  to  take  her  to  the  Rath- 
haus,  or  town-hall,  where  the  pictures  of 
the  several  candidates  were  to  be  exam- 
ined and  compared.  He  looked  collected 
and  firm,  though  his  face  was  pale,  and 
though  there  was  an  odd,  dreamy  sort  of 
look  about  his  eyes  — not  altogether  new 
to  Elsa  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but 
never  so  conspicuous  as  now. 

"  Thou  must  indeed  have  been  working 
too  hard,  my  poor  Max,"  she  said  softly : 
"  thou  must  not  be  wretched  and  unhappy 
for  a  poor  little  girl  like  thy  Elsa.  But 
that  shall  not  be  when  I  take  thee  in 
charge,  and  get  thee  away  from  that  ugly 
old  Elias." 

She  took  his  arm  as  she  spoke,  and 
looked  up  in  his  face  with  what  was 
meant  for  a  courageous  smile.  But  he 
only  answered  — ■ 

*'  Come,  Elsa." 

The  old  Rath-haus  was  beautiful  only 
in  the  eyes  of  antiquarians,  but  to  her  it 
was  the  very  type  of  all  architectural  mag- 
nificence, next  to  the  cathedral ;  and  to  ac- 
tually enter  it,  with  real  business  there, 
was  almost  awe-inspiring.  No  criminal, 
innocent  or  guilty,  ever  felt  more  rever- 
ence for  the  judges  of  his  life  or  liberty 
than  did  Elsa  for  the  two  gentlemen  who 
had  been  invited  from  far  away  by  the 
burgomaster  to  decide  what  young  man 
should  be  fairly  launched  into  the  world 
of  art,  there  to  become  famous,  or  to 
break  his  heart,  or  to  starve,  or,  more 
probably,  to  become  one  of  a  crowd  of  no- 
bodies. Half-a-dozen  pictures  stood  in 
the  hall  side  by  side,  all  carefully  covered 
over,  and  each  bearing  a  distinguishing 
number.  •  All  the  students  and  the  two  or 
three  professors  were  there,  some  with 
outside  acquaintances,  some  alone.  There 
was  Rothkopf :  there  was  Sleinitz:  there, 
apart  from  the  rest,  stood  one,  with  an 
eager  light  in  his  girlish  face  and  with  his 


hands  working  nervously,  who  Elsa's  heart 
told  her  at  once  was  Adolf  Meyer.  He 
looked  towards  Max  and  smiled :  Elsa 
could  have  killed  him  for  his  smile. 

The  friends  of  Max  —  that  is  to  say,  al- 
most all  who  were  present  —  came  up  and 
spoke  to  him, —  some  jestingly,  but  all  as  if 
his  success  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Meyer  looked  on  and  smiled  again.  Elsa 
felt  proud  of  her  lover's  popularity,  which 
she  watched  from  a  chair  among  the  privi- 
leged spectators  at  the  end  of  the  room  — 
all  these  people  must  be  right,  surely ! 
Max  was  impassive. 

At  last,  the  town  beadle,  in  official  cos- 
tume and  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  her- 
alded his  worship  the  burgomaster,  a  fat 
little  lawyer  with  a  jolly  round  face  and 
good-natured  eyes.  He  was  followed  by 
two  strangers  to  the  town :  one  a  tall, 
black-bearded,  black-headed,  handsome 
man  of  about  five-and-forty,  who  strode 
in  like  a  soldier;  the  other  a  shabbily- 
dressed,  elderly  man,  with  a  skin  like 
parchment,  bald  and  grey.  These  were 
the  two  judges  upon  whose  verdict  hung 
the  future  of  Max  Bren del  and  Elsa  Froh- 
mann.  How  she  studied  them  from  head 
to  foot  —  their  eyes,  their  hair,  their  very 
boots  —  in  search  of  some  hidden  oracle  ! 

The  form  of  procedure  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  lottery.  Numbers  correspond- 
ing to  those  marked  upon  each  covered 
canvas  were  placed  in  a  box,  drawn  out 
in  order  of  chance,  and  called  ;  and  each 
picture  was  uncovered  and  examined 
when  its  number  came.  There  were  six 
pictures,  and  Elsa  knew  that  Max  Bren- 
del's  number  was  five. 

A  little  girl,  the  burgomaster's  daugh- 
ter, was  to  draw  the  numbers,  and  the 
beadle  was  to  call  them.  So  formal  a  cer- 
emony was  as  good  as  a  play  to  all  the 
spectators,  save  one. 

"  The  competition  is  opened,"  said  the 
burgomaster. 

The  parchment-skinned  man  stood  up 
by  the  box,  patted  the  little  girl  on  the 
head,  and  said  a  few  words  in  the  voice  of 
a  raven :  then  the  tall  man  made  a  few  re- 
marks to  his  own  beard.  It  was  all  in- 
tensely awful  and  imposing  to  Elsa.  Then 
the  little  girl  drew  a  number. 

"  Number  four  !  "  cried  the  beadle. 

Elsa  was  relieved  —  somehow  a  first- 
drawn  number  never  wins.  But  —  was 
number  four  Adolf  Meyer's?  It  was  a 
fairly-painted  landscape.  The  judges  in- 
spected it  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and 
the  parchment-skinned  man  croaked, 
"  Next  number." 
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«  Number  two  !  " 

"  Before  number  two  the  judges  did 
not  pause  even  for  one  moment. 

-  Why,  Hans,"  Elsa  heard  Sleinitz 
whisper  to  Rothkopf,  "you  hadn't  the  im- 
pudence to  send  in  that  sketch  you  didn't 
begin  till  yesterday  after  your  thirteenth 
pint  of  beer  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Giotto  was  recognized  by 
drawing  a  simple  circle  —  why  should  not 
the  genius  of  Hans  Rothkopf  be  appar- 
ent in  the  smallest  outline  from  his  hand  ? 
Aut  CcEsar  aitt  nullns  —  and  if  Max 
must  be  Caesar,  I'd  sooner  be  nullus  than 
nobody." 

"  Number  three  !  " 

"  Why,  Sleinitz,"  said  Rothkopf,  "  you 
hadn't  the  impudence  to  send  in  that 
thing?" 

«  Why  not  ? "  asked  Sleinitz.  "  There's 
no  knowing  what  accidents  may  happen. 
Suppose  the  '  Cleopatra '  hadn't  turned 
up,  you  know,  and  then  Sleinitz  would  have 
come  in  as  a. pis  allcr" 

"  Number  six  !  " 

"  Ah,    that's  "    said  Rothkopf. 

Elsa  could  not  catch  the  name,  but  it  was 
not  Meyer.  There  were  now  but  two 
numbers  left  —  one  and  five.  Five  being 
Brendel's,  one  must  therefore  be  Meyer's. 
How  Elsa's  heart  beat  when  the  child's 
hand  went  into  the  box  for  the  fifth  time  ! 

"  Number  five  !  " 

The  number  was  Max  Brendel's,  but 
the  picture  was  not  the  "  Cleopatra." 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  LIMITS  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

As  this  is  the  season  of  the  illustrated 
books,  we  propose  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
suggestion  to  the  public  and  the  pub- 
lishers on  a  subject  which  is  too  little  con- 
sidered both  by  the  buyers  and  the  pur- 
veyors of  illustrated  books, —  the  true 
limits  of  illustration.  As  a  rule,  nothing 
is  more  objectionable  than  illustrated 
poems.  Unless  it  happen,  as  now  and 
then  it  may,  that  the  genius  of  a  poet  and 
the  genius  of  a  painter  really  converge  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects, —  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  genius  of  Flaxman  to  a  certain 
extent  really  suited  in  no  ordinary  degree 
the  noble  and  simple  outlines  of  the 
Homeric  pictures,  or  the  genius  of  Dore 
the  grim  and  grotesque  horrors  of  Dante's 
ik  Inferno,"  or  the  genius  of  Retsch  the 
Mephistophelian  conceptions  of  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  —  the  mood  of  mind  in  which 
men  read   poetry  is  simply  disturbed 


by  the  efforts  of  the  painter  to  extract 
from  it  subjects  for  his  art.  We  are  not 
now  speaking  merely  of  poor  conceptions. 
There  may  be  really  excellent  designs 
derived  from  the  suggestions  of  a  poem 
which  are  not,  in  any  true  sense,  illus- 
trations of  it.  For  example,  we  take  up 
an  illustrated  book  of  poems  of  former 
years,  and  find  in  it  a  clever  picture  by 
Duncan,  intended  to  illustrate  Lord  By- 
ron's grand  description  of  the  shipwreck  in 
"  Don  Juan."  The  picture  was  no  doubt 
really  suggested  by  Byron's  lines, —  which, 
however,  by  no  means  happens  universal- 
ly in  the  case  of  illustrated  books.  It 
is  meant  to  illustrate  the  particular  pas- 
sage,— 

There  was  no  light  in  heaven  but  a  few  stars  ; 
The   boats  put  off,  o'ercrowded  with  their 
crews  ; 

She  gave  a  heel,  and  then  a  lurch  to  port, 
And  going  down  head-foremost  —  sank,  in 
short. 

Well,  the  picture,  which  was  drawn  by  a 
competent  man,  puts  in  the  stars,  and  the 
vessel  going  down  head-foremost,  and  an 
attempt  at  a  raft,  and  a  boat  or  two  ;  but 
so  far  from  really  helping  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  poem,  it  simply  interrupts 
and  jars  the  mind  of  any  one  who  appre- 
ciates the  poem.  The  key-note  of  that 
description  is  the  derisive,  scoffing  tone 
in  which  the  agony  is  treated, —  a  tone 
probably  intended  to  convey  the  effect  of 
the  seeming  cruelty  of  nature  on  the  mind. 
Of  course,  the  sardonic  tone  is  the  tone  of 
the  whole  poem,  and  not  merely  of  this 
description ;  but  evidently  it  is  worked 
carefully  into  this  otherwise  grand  descrip- 
tion under  the  feeling  that  it  specially 
suited  it.  Lord  Byron  describes  the  raft 
as  — 

A  sort  of  thing  at  which  one  would  have 
laughed, 

If  any  laughter  at  such  times  could  be, 
Unless  with  people  who  too  much  have  quaffed, 

And  have  a  kind  of  wild  and  horrid  glee,  — 
Half-epileptical  and  half-hysterical ;  — 
Their  preservation  would  have  been  a  miracle. 

That  sufficiently  conveys  the  mood  of  the 
whole  description, —  a  mood  of  capricious, 
contemptuous  indifference,  the  mood  of 
one  who  fiddles  while  Rome  burns,  just  as 
the  stars  shine  and  the  sun  dawns  bright- 
ly over  drowning  men.  Mr.  Duncan's 
picture  gives  no  hint  of  this  mood.  It 
is  simply  a  ship  going  down  in  a  rolling 
sea,  and  nothing  more.  To  look  at  it  vexes 
the  mind  full  of  Byron's  poem,  instead  of 
stimulating  it.  And  what  is  true  of  this 
illustration  is  true  a  hundredfold  more  of 
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almost  all  the  others  in  the  same  book. 
Except  where  the  poem  is  so  namby-pamby 
that  anything  decently  drawn  to  look  at,  is 
a  relief  from  the  poem,  the  illustrations 
spoil  the  poems.  And  in  the  opposite  case, 
the  poems  spoil  the  illustrations.  Or  take 
a  book  now  before  us,  a  newly  illustrated 
edition  of  Shelley.  We  turn  to  the  won- 
derful lines  (perhaps  the  most  overwhelm- 
ing, in  the  pathos  of  their  profound  de- 
jection, which  Shelley  ever  wrote),  the 
"  Lines  written  in  Dejection  at  Naples," 
and  find  opposite  them  a  picture  of  Na- 
ples and  its  dancing  waves,  with  Vesuvius 
sending  up  a  cloud  of  smoke  at  a  distance, 
and  a  good  many  boats  on  the  shore. 
Well,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  picture,  ex- 
cept the  harm  of  a  most  impertinent  bit 
of  interruption.  It  no  more  assists  or 
supplements  the  poem,  than  it  would  help 
you  to  understand  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  to  have  pictures  interpolated  of 
a  doll-fairy  and  an  ass's  head.  Indeed 
publishers  have  no  judgment  in  these 
things.  They  think  that  if  something  is 
mentioned  in  a  poem,  it  should  necessari- 
ly be  agreeable  to  the  reader  of  that  poem 
to  have  a  picture  of  that  something  pre- 
sented to  him.  It  is  just  like  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  idea,  when  his  friends  proposed  to 
him  to  carry  coals  on  the  Medway,  that 
the  first  step  to  take  was  "  to  run  down 
and  have  a  look  at  the  Medway."  It 
would  be  just  as  wise,  and  no  wiser,  to 
illustrate  Mr.  Jevons  or  Mr.  Bonamy  Price 
on  money  by  a  picture  of  a  pound  sterling 
and  a  five-pound  note,  or  Mr.  Tyndall  on 
heat  by  a  picture  of  a  ton  of  coals.  But 
this  is  not  even  the  worst  illustration  in 
the  edition  of  Shelley  now  before  us. 
There  is  an  illustration  to  Shelley's  "  Sen- 
sitive Plant "  which  is  still  more  distress- 
ing. Shelley  had  a  dream  of  a  garden 
inhabited  by  a  lady  "  whose  form  was  up- 
borne by  a  lovely  mind,"  and  who  had 
"no  companion  of  mortal  race."  Of 
course,  like  all  Shelley's  visions,  the  details 
concerning  the  lady  are  not  to  be  partic- 
ularized. She  is  a  feminine  essence 
rather  than  a  real  woman.  She  tends  the 
flowers,  and  we  are  told  that  — 

Wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  slight  vestige  with  shadowy  sweep, 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

But  here  you  have  an  illustration  of  a 
fashionably-dressed  young  woman,  whose 
sweeping  gown  certainly  would  make  a 
great  deal  more  impression  on  the  grass 
than  her  trailing  hair  could  ever  efface. 
To  try  and  embody  such  a  conception  as 


Shelley's  in  a  real  woman  would  have 
been  a  mistake  in  any  artist.  And  this 
particular  artist  only  makes  the  concep- 
tion of  the  "  Power  in  this  sweet  place  " 
ridiculous,  by  embodying  a  delicate  and 
poetical  abstraction  in  a  substantial  femi- 
nine form.  But  worst  of  all  is  the  illus- 
tration of  Prometheus  on  the  rocks  of 
Caucasus,  saying, —  "No  change,  no 
pause,  no  hope,  yet  I  endure."  The  fig- 
ure would  not  be  a  bad  illustration  of 
Dickens's  Captain  Cuttle,  if  he  had  ever 
been  chained  to  the  Caucasus  ;  but  as  an 
illustration  of  the  "awful  sufferer,"  the 
"  mighty  Titan "  on  whose  mind  "  past 
ages  crowd,"  who  "closes  his  tearless 
eyes,"  yet  tells  the  tyrant  who  torments 
him,  "  I  see  more  clear  thy  work  within 
my  woe-illumined  mind,"  the  picture  is 
more  than  an  absurdity, —  a  gross  offence. 
The  illustrations  do  not  illustrate,  but 
darken  the  poems ;  they  are  intrusions, 
and  irritating  intrusions,  on  them.  Prob- 
ably Flaxman  might  have  illustrated 
"Prometheus  Unbound"  fairly;  even 
Blake  would  have  given  us  something 
mysterious  and  striking ;  but  not  one 
painter  in  a  thousand  could  do  anything 
but  spoil  Shelley.  As  a  rule,  then,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  very  rare  cases, —  we  can 
imagine  some  of  Turner's  illustrations 
lending  a  new  meaning  to  some  of  Words- 
worth's meditative  poems  on  nature, — 
illustrations  of  poems  are  blunders,  and 
irritating  blunders,  too,  to  any  one  who 
cares  for  the  poetry;  and  the  'appending 
of  poems  to  pictures  is  a  blunder,  and  an 
irritating  blunder  to  those  who  care  chiefly 
for  the  drawings. 

It  is  different,  however,  when  we  come 
to  fiction,  though  here,  too,  most  illustra- 
tions are  disfigurements.  The  old  illus- 
trations of  Scott's  novels,  for  instance, — 
does  any  one  recollect  the  pictures  of  Di 
Vernon  and  Rebecca,  which  used  to 
adorn  the  old  editions,  and  those  wonder- 
ful illustrations  of  Miss  Austen's  novels, 
in  which  Elizabeth  Bennett,  in  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  is  made  so  astonishingly 
artificial,  and  Fanny  Price,  in  "  Mansfield 
Park,"  in  a  hideously  big  bonnet  and  veil, 
with  short  sleeves  and  a  scarf,  is  trying 
on  a  necklace,  Miss  Crawford  standing 
by  ?  —  are  amusing  to  us  now,  only  because 
they  show  us  the  old-fashioned  costumes 
which  now  appear  so  very  funny.  They 
no  more  illustrate  anything  than  Millais's 
picture  of  the  good  wife  helping  her  hus- 
band on  with  his  coat  to  go  away  from 
home  illustrates  the  Scotch  song,  "  There 
is  nae  luck  about  the  house,"  celebrating 
the  husband's  return  home,  to  which  it  is 
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appended.  And,  indeed,  it  is  only  rarely 
that  even  in  fiction  true  illustrations  are 
possible.  Cruikshank's  illustrations  of 
"  Pickwick  "  and  "  Oliver  Twist "  are,  in- 
deed, part  and  parcel  of  the  genius  of  those 
wonderful  books.  We  should  hardly 
know  "the  Artful  Dodger"  without 
Cruikshank's  help  in  realizing  Dickens's 
wonderful  study.  We  should  have  noth- 
ing like  a  true  conception  of  .Noah  Clay- 
pole's  cunning,  cowardice,  and  selfishness 
without  Mr.  Cruikshank's  aid  ;  and  as  for 
the  wicked  Fagin  and  his  terrible  horror 
of  death,  even  the  genius  of  Dickens  acting 
alone  would  never  have  impressed  it  upon 
us  as  Cruikshank  has  impressed  it.  But 
then,  Dickens's  genius,  with  its  strongly- 
marked  physical  features,  its  emphasis  on 
all  the  superficial  gesture  and  dress  of 
life,  and  its  leaning  to  caricature,  is  ex- 
pressly calculated  for  illustration  and  espe- 
cially for  the  illustration  of  such  a  man  as 
Cruikshank,  who  maybe  said  to  have  been 
born  to  complete  Dickens  and  make 
the  marvels  of  German  fairy-tales  visible 
to  the  eyes  of  children.  Directly  you 
turn  from  Cruikshank  to  the  illustrations 
by  Phiz,  you  see  how  imperfectly  the  lat- 
ter has  grasped  many  of  Dickens's  concep- 
tions,—  though  one  or  two,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
the  American  rowdies,  Bailey  Junior,  and 
Mrs.  Gamp,  are  admirably  portrayed. 
Mr.  Moddle,  for  instance,  "the  youngest 
gentleman  in  company "  (who  entreats 
Miss  Pecksniff  to  "  become  the  bride  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  forget  me.  I  will  not 
reproach,  for  I  have  wronged  you ;  may 
the  furniture  make  some  amends  " ),  is  a 
complete  failure;  and  the  grim  avarice 
and  murderous  vindictiveness  of  Jonas 
Chuzzlewit  are  never  conceived  by  Phiz 
at  all.  Still,  Dickens  was  one  of  the  most 
eminently  illustratable  of  our  novelists. 
His  sharp,  over-outlined  conceptions  lend 
themselves  to  the  artist,  especially  if  he 
has  a  good  spice  of  the  caricaturist  in 
him;  and  Dickens  hardly  ever  attempts 
to  describe  what  is  not  in  some  way 
plainly  written  in  lines  upon  the  face  or 
the  gestures.  Thackeray,  again,  was  not 
only  a  satirist,  but  in  his  illustrations  of 
his  own  tales  became  the  satirist  of  his 
own  satire,  and  showed  you  the  snob  be- 
neath the  gentleman  and  the  selfish  ad- 
venturer beneath  the  flatterer  far  more 
plainly  than  most  men  would  have  found 
them  in  the  literary  delineations  them- 
selves. But  Trollope,  again,  has  never 
really  lent  himself  to  illustration,  except 
in  the  fragments  of  vulgar  life  which  are 
to  be  found  in  most  of  his  writings. 
The  Mr.  Cheesmans  and  Mrs.  Green- 
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woods,  the  Mr.  Kantwises  and  Mr.  Mould- 
ers, the  Mr.  Slopes  and  Mrs.  Proudies 
admit  of  lively  illustrations,  and  some  of 
them  have  found  it;  but  his  best  charac- 
ters, and  his  most  truly  humorous  sketch- 
es, his  Dean  Arabins,  Archdeacon  Grant- 
lys,  Mr.  Hardings,  and  Phineas  Phinns, 
do  not  very  well  lend  themselves  to  illus- 
tration, and  certainly  have  seldom  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  Mr.  Trol- 
lope's  delineations  of  common  life  are  too 
true  to  reality  to  admit  of  being  so  drawn 
as  to  tell  you  more,  or  even  as  much, 
about  them  as  he  tells  in  his  dialogues. 
There  are  very  few  real  men  whose  char- 
acters are  so  written  in  their  face,  that 
you  could  tell  nearly  as  much  by  seeing 
their  outward  forms  as  you  could  learn  by 
hearing  them  converse. 

We  believe,  then,  that  almost  all  illus- 
trations to  poems  are  worse  than  superflu- 
ous ;  that  they  injure  the  poems  to  which 
they  are  offered,  except  in  the  very  rare 
cases  in  which  the  painter  and  the  poet 
have  a  common  element  of  genius,  though 
expressed  through  different  media;  that 
novels  are  quite  as  often  injured  as  Helped 
by  illustration,  and  always  injured  unless 
the  novelist  lived  chiefly  in  his  eyes  as 
Dickens  did,  or  has  a  good  talent  for  ca- 
ricature ;  and  that  almost  the  only  kind  of 
book  to  which  respectable  illustrations 
really  add  a  good  deal,  are  books  in  which 
there  is  some  deep  vein  of  the  grotesque, 
like  Dante's  "Inferno,"  or  "Don  Quix- 
ote," or  "  Baron  Munchausen,"  or  again, 
almost  all  the  fairy  tales  which  delight 
children, —  for  in  all  these  the  artist's  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  really  helps  very  materially 
in  bringing  home  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  the  fancy-feats  of  the  author. 
But  certainly  nine  out  of  ten  illustrated 
books  that  are  not  of  this  last  class  would 
be  in  better  taste  and  more  enjoyable 
without  the  illustrations  than  with  them. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
CONSIDERATION  OF  OTHERS. 

Consideration  in  its  social  use  is  a  new 
word.  In  books  of  the  last  century  we 
find  it  employed  only  with  reference  to 
grave  subjects  and  the  weighing  of  impor- 
tant questions.  To  have  it  or  to  want  it  is 
not  attributed  as  a  feature  of  character. 
When  Cowper  assures  a  confiding  friend 
that  he  divulges  nothing  but  what  might 
appear  in  the  magazine,  and  this  only  af- 
ter great  consideration,  he  has  in  his  mind 
the  austere  virtues  of  secrecy  and  discre- 
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tion.  Now  we  use  the  word  not  only  to 
express  serious  deliberation,  but  a  habit, 
grown  into  an  instinct,  of  deferring  to 
the  feelings  and  convenience  of  others  in 
little  things.  Consideration  does  not  come 
before  us  as  an  angel  whose  office  it  is  to 
whip  the  offending  Adam,  but  as  an  easy 
companion  making  the  wheels  of  life  run 
smooth.  In  fact,  we  hardly  attribute  it  as 
a  quality  till  we  miss  it.  There  are  peo- 
ple whose  whole  course  of  proceedings  in 
minor  matters  is  a  misfit:  no  action  of 
theirs  adjusts  itself  to  our  expectations  or 
plans  ;  their  comings  and  goings  upset  ar- 
rangements ;  their  sayings,  doings,  move- 
ments, as  far  as  they  affect  us,  seem 
guided  by  fate  rather  than  intelligence. 
Nothing  is  convenient  to  them  that  suits 
the  general  convenience ;  they  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  disturb  and  put  out. 
We  say  of  such  a  one  —  of  the  man  who, 
when  he  comes,  habitually  knocks  the 
household  up  at  two  in  the  morning  or 
keeps  us  painfully  watching  and  waiting 
for  him,  and  can  find  no  better  time  for 
starting  when  he  goes  than  five  o'clock 
on  a  winter's  morning  —  that  he  has  no 
consideration  ;  he  perhaps  says  and  thinks 
that  he  cannot  help  it,  but  we  learn  to 
recognize,  not  a  necessity  outside  himself, 
but  a  characteristic.  It  is  only  by  con- 
trast that  we  find  out  that  the  friend  who 
never  puts  out  our  plans,  who  comes 
when  we  expect  him,  who  respects  the 
dinner-hour,  never  interferes  with  an  ar- 
rangement, and  naturally  conforms  to  the 
scene  of  which  he  finds  himself  a  part, 
does  so  by  no  accidental  felicity,  but 
through  a  delicate  though  perhaps  uncon- 
scious subservience  of  his  will  to  ours  ;  and 
we  instal  consideration  into  a  virtue. 

There  are  people,  kind  and  even  self- 
denying  in  great  things,  who  constantly 
spoil  pleasure  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
our  serener  hours  through  the  defect  of 
inconsiderateness.  They  will,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  a  letter,  address  a  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  merest  trifle  about  them- 
selves to  some  household  which  they 
know  to  be  hanging  on  the  tenter-hooks 
of  suspense  on  a  question  of  the  deepest 
personal  concern,  careless  that  the  mes- 
sage will  be  received  with  trembling  hands 
as  the  tidings  of  death  or  ruin.  If  there 
happens  at  a  picnic  to  be  a  girl  particu- 
larly afraid  of  lightning,  the  inconsiderate 
man  of  the  party  draws  the  attention  of 
the  company  to  every  black  cloud,  is  sure 
that  it  is  coming  their  way  and  means 
mischief.  Timidity  attracts  this  quality 
like  a  magnet.  When  a  nervous  elderly 
lady  trusts  herself  to  the  dangers  of  an 


open  carriage,  the  inconsiderate  man  will 
hint  at  the  uncertain  temper  of  the  horse? 
throw  doubtful  glances  over  the  harness, 
or  suspect  a  screw  loose  in  the  carriage 
which  may  make  things  awkward  at  the 
descent  of  the  next  steep  hill,  where  more 
than  one  accident  has  happened  within 
his  knowledge.  And  whatever  he  is  on 
land,  he  is  worse  on  the  water,  where  the 
terrors  of  timidity  reach  their  climax  — 
terrors  which  it  seems  his  deliberate  ob- 
ject to  enhance  by  every  word  and  action, 
only  that  we  know  how  blindness  to  the 
feelings  of  others  gives  an  aptitude  in 
the  art  of  infusing  uneasiness  not  to  be 
matched  by  design.  A  satirist  of  the  old 
French  court  observes  on  this  point:  — 
"It  would  seem  on  first  thoughts  that 
part  of  the  pleasure  of  princes  was  to  in- 
convenience other  people  ;  but  it  is  not  so. 
Princes  are  like  other  men  ;  they  think  of 
themselves,  follow  their  taste,  their  pas- 
sions, their  convenience."  It  needs  no 
malice  of  intention  to  bring  about  conse- 
quences that  might  have  malice  for  their 
contriver.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Char- 
lotte used  to  let  Mrs.  Siddons  stand 
reading  to  her  till  she  was  ready  to  drop. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  stand 
when  she  preferred  sitting  down.  Con- 
sideration needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  others  are  subject  is  the  great 
teacher  on  this  point.  Hence  it  is  that 
rich  people  are  often  very  inconsiderate 
in  money  matters.  They  put  people  to 
expense  without  realizing  the  embarass- 
ment  they  cause.  They  know  that  they 
themselves  are  careless  of  money,  which 
seems  to  them  liberality,  but  it  bores  them 
to  have  to  remember  that  this  open-hand- 
edness  is  not  within  the  compass  of  lim- 
ited means ;  they  cannot  entertain  the 
idea  that  to  some  people  a  small  sum  is 
like  their  life-blood.  People  long  inca- 
pacitated from  active  exertion  by  illness 
or  infirmity  are  often  inconsiderate  towards 
those  they  employ.  It  is  not  easy  for 
them  to  realize  that  those  who  can  walk  at 
all  can  walk  too  much,  or  that  healthy 
powers  can  be  overstrained.  How  often 
indeed  is  health  sacrificed  to  the  inconsid- 
erateness of  sickness  and  decay,  though 
this  is  a  branch  of  our  subject  too  grave 
to  be  dwelt  upon  here. 

Servants  have  so  much  the  upper  hand 
nowadays  that  we  have  rather  to  plead  for 
consideration  from  them  than  to  give  it, 
and  perhaps  it  is  only  in  lodging-houses 
that  we  see  them  still  victims.  Here,  for 
the  season,  they  think  it  worth  while  to 
endure  trials  of  temper  and  unreasonable 
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demands  on  their  physical  strength  which 
must  be  educating  them  for  communists 
when  their  time  comes.  The  notion  that 
they  have  a  right  to  consideration  used  to 
be  regarded  as  an  impertinence.  Steele 
in  his  day  represents  the  fine  lady  dis- 
gusted with  the  dawn  of  such  pretensions. 
"  The  English  are  so  saucy  with  their 
liberty,  I'll  have  all  my  lower  servants 
French;  there  cannot  be  a  good  footman 
born  out  of  an  absolute  monarchy."  The 
modern  way  of  showing  inconsiderate- 
ness  to  this  class  is  by  ignoring  their 
presence  in  the  choice  of  subjects  of  con- 
versation. A  sense  of  immeasurable  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and  their  attend- 
ants can  alone  account  for  the  carelessness 
with  which  some  people  utter  sentiments 
and  repeat  gossip  before  them.  It  would 
surprise  as  much  as  it  would  disgust  them 
to  find  their  paradoxical  opinions  and  ran- 
dom comments  repeated  verbatim  an  hour 
after  in  the  servants'  hall ;  they  have 
spoken  under  the  impression  that  the  top- 
ics of  the  master  and  his  guests  are  alto- 
gether above  menial  intelligence. 

But  of  course  choice  of  topics  is  at  all 
times  one  of  the  great  tests  of  this  qual- 
ity. Most  people  can  be  quickened  into 
considerateness  by  self-interest.  To  be 
treated  with  consideration  is  the  privilege 
of  wealth  and  greatness,  while  it  is  the 
lot  of  some  never  to  have  their  existence 
recognized  by  regard  for  their  feelings, 
preferences,  dislikes.  It  does  not  do  to 
complain,  as  some  do,  of  people  riding 
rough-shod  over  their  sensibilities,  but  the 
tiling  sometimes  happens  through  mere 
preoccupation  with  the  principal  figures  in 
a  group.  The  considerate  temper  ever 
bears  in  mind  not  only  the  prominent 
members  of  a  company  but  the  supernu- 
meraries. Nobody  is  insignificant  enough 
to  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  de- 
liberation and  suspended  action  of  thought 
and  tongue  is,  it  must  be  granted,  much 
easier  to  some  persons  than  to  others. 
The  more  pronounced  the  character  the 
more  is  consideration  of  this  subtle  kind 
difficult,  and  a  thing  requiring  a  conscious 
effort;  it  is  a  mild  virtue,  meritorious  in 
proportion  to  the  wit  and  fine  impulse  it 
has  to  contend  with.  By  reformers  and 
ascetics  it  is  discarded  along  with  the 
other  minor  domestic  virtues.  It  is  their 
business  to  disturb  every  comfortable  state 
of  things.  Every  founder  of  a  rule  en- 
forces his  rule  upon  all  constitutions  and 
tempers  alike;  consideration  would  be 
weakness.  But  also  it  is  the  too  common 
fault  of  family  life  to  fail  in  considerate- 
ness.   It  is  supposed  that  natural  affec- 


tion dispenses  with  it,  as  being  a  quality 
so  innate  that  nothing  can  weaken  it.  And 
no  doubt  it  does  pull  through  some  very 
rough  encounters  ;  but  nothing  can  in  the 
long  run  stand  disregard  or  forgetfulness 
of  the  idiosyncrasies  which  constitute  self. 
The  families  that  hold  on  to  one  another 
through  life  have  always  considered  one 
another  in  smull  things  as  well  as  great. 

Want  of  tact  is  so  like  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  its  effects  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  branch  of  our  subject.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  say  whether  it  is  want  of  tact 
or  want  of  consideration  that  sometimes 
stumbles  in  the  way  of  the  most  critical 
occasions  of  life  —  those  touch  -  and-  go 
states  of  feeling  between  man  and  woman 
which  must  be  c.:ught  at  the  crisis  ;  when, 
if  a  proposal  is  interrupted,  a  declaration 
strangled  in  the  opening  sentence,  no  af- 
ter opportunity  is  of  any  avail.  To  judge 
from  novels  and  from  some  actual  expe- 
riences, blunderers  of  our  present  type 
have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  Many  a 
blighted  life  owes  its  sorrows  to  an  inop- 
portune intrusion  or  blindness  to  the  obvi- 
ous duty  of  keeping  out  of  the  way,  or  to 
a  joke  mistimed,  or  some  other  obtuse- 
ness  of  the  moral  sense.  There  is  this 
difference  to  be  observed  between  want  of 
consideration  and  want  of  tact,  that  the 
one  can  be  cured  by  care,  watchfulness, 
regard  for  personal  interest,  or  an  en- 
larged benevolence,  but  the  other  never. 
Want  of  tact  is  an  incurable  infirmity ; 
nothing  can  mend  it,  nothing  can  prevent 
its  unseasonable  exhibition.  It  is  a  sense 
wanting,  whereas  inconsiderateness  is  only 
a  sense  dulled  from  want  of  practice. 
In  the  one  case  it  is  mere  want  of  thought, 
in  the  other  it  is  innocent  persistency  in 
wrong  saying  and  doing.  The  topics 
which  want  of  tact  will  think  suitable,  the 
memories  it  will  rake  up,  the  services  it 
will  obtrude,  the  times  and  seasons  it  will 
violate,  are  in  the  very  genius  of  perver- 
sity. While  these  escapades  pass  for  in- 
considerateness they  irritate  the  immedi- 
ate sufferer,  but  in  time  they  accumulate 
into  a  treasury  of  anecdote,  and  consti- 
tute a  character.  The  people,  however, 
who  really  suffer  under  a  man  who  fla- 
grantly wants  tact  are  not  his  immediate 
victims  so  much  as  those  closely  belong- 
ing to  him,  who  sit  by  and  listen  and  won- 
der with  tingling  ears  and  flushed  cheeks  ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  often  becomes  rather  a 
favourite  with  society.  Deficiency  of  per- 
ception, joined  with  good  nature,  is  always 
making  demands  for  indulgence,  and  puts 
the  pardoner  in  a  superior  position.  We 
are  always  telling  good  stories  of  such 
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people  behind  their  backs:  their  sayings 
and  awkwardnesses  are  a  stock  subject  in 
their  own  circle,  and  so  promote  talk  and 
good  neighbourhood. 

Sydney  Smith  has  given  many  of  the 
traits  which  describe  consideration  and 
its  opposite  in  his  definitions  of  "  a  nice 
person,"  and  "hardness  of  character." 
"  A  nice  person,"  he  says,  "  makes  no  diffi- 
culties, is  never  misplaced,  is  willing  to  sit 
bodkin,  and  is  never  foolishly  affronted.  A 
nice  person. helps  you  well  at  dinner,  and 
understands  you.  A  nice  person  respects 
all  men's  rights,  never  stops  the  bottle, 
is  never  long,  and  never  wrong ;  always 
knows  the  day  of  the  month,  the  name  of 
everybody  at  table,  and  never  gives  pain 
to  any  human  being.  All  the  joys  of  life 
are  communicated  to  nice  people  ;  the 
hand  of  the  dying  man  is  always  held  out 
to  a  nice  person."  And  now  for  the  re- 
verse picture.  "  A  hard  person  thinks  he 
has  done  enough  if  he  does  not  speak  ill 
of  your  relations,  your  children,  your 
country;  and  then,  with  the  greatest  good- 
humour  and  volubility,  and  with  a  total 
inattention  to  your  individual  state  and 
position,  gallops  over  a  thousand  fine  feel- 
ings, and  leaves  in  every  step  the  mark  of 
his  hoofs  upon  your  heart.  The  hard  per- 
son crushes  little  sensibilities,  violates  lit- 
tle proprieties,  and  overlooks  little  dis- 
criminations, all  from  wanting  that  fine 
vision  which  heeds  little  things,  that  deli- 
cate touch  which  handles  them,  and  that 
fine  sympathy  which  superior  moral  or- 
ganization always  bestows."  In  all  this 
he  describes  men  as  he  finds  them ;  we 
have  touched  ,on  the  causes  which  make 
one  person  "  nice  "  to  those  about  him, 
and  the  other  "  hard  "  and  apt  to  annoy  or 
wound. 


From  The  Academy. 
DIARY    AND    CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
SAMUEL  PEPYS.* 

The  diary  which  Samuel  Pepys  kept 
with  praiseworthy  diligence  for  ten  years 
of  his  life  has  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  history  and  manners  of  his  time 
that  one  is  apt  to  forget  the  fact  that  be- 
fore the  year  1825  the  world  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  mass  of  gossip.    Yet  so  un- 

*  Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samitcl  Pepys, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,from  his  MS.  Cypher  in  the  Pepysian 
Library,  with  a  Life  and  Notes  by  Richard  Lord 
Braybrooke  ;  deciphered  with  additional  Notes,  by  the 
Rev.  Mynors  Bright,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  (London:  Bickers 
&  Son,  1875.) 


grateful  are  we  to  our  benefactors  that  the 
publication  of  the  diary  did  an  immense 
injury  to  its  writer's  reputation.  Previ- 
ously he  was  known  as  a  staid,  trustworthy 
and  conscientious  man  of  business,  as  a 
patron  of  science  and  literature,  and  as 
a  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  Jeremy 
Collier  says  he  was  "  a  philosopher  of  the 
severest  morality."  Since  1825  we  have 
been  too  apt  to  forget  the  excellence  of 
his  official  life,  and  to  think  of  him  only  as 
a  busybody  and  a  quidnunc.  Lord  Bray- 
brooke, who  first  introduced  the  book  to 
the  public,  had  no  very  accurate  notion  of 
the  duties  of  an  editor,  and  he  treated  his 
MS.  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Large  portions  were  omitted  without  ex- 
planation, and  apparently  without  reason, 
and  although  much  was  added  to  succeed- 
ing editions,  still  the  reader  might  well 
say  — 

That  cruel  something  unpossessed 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest. 

The  third  edition,  published  in  1848,  con- 
tained a  large  mass  of  restored  passages, 
amounting  it  is  said  to  not  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  work.  Some  fresh 
notes  were  added  to  the  fourth  edition, 
published  in  1854,  but  no  alteration  of  the 
text  was  made  beyond  "  the  correction  of 
a  few  verbal  errors  and  corrupt  passages 
hitherto  overlooked."  Subsequent  edi- 
tions have  been  mere  reprints  of  these. 
Still  there  was  much  omitted  which  can- 
not be  included  in  Lord  Braybrooke's  de- 
scription of  entries  "devoid  of  the  slight- 
est interest,"  and  we  therefore  welcome 
Mr.  Mynors  Bright's  entirely  new  tran- 
script, as  it  gives  us  "the  whole  of  the 
diary "  with  "  about  one-third  of  matter 
never  yet  published."  There  is  a  passage, 
however,  in  the  preface  which  is  unsatis- 
factory, as  we  gather  from  it  that  those 
parts  which  the  editor  "  thought  would  be 
tedious  to  the  reader,  or  that  are  unfit  for 
publication,"  have  been  left  uncopied. 
Mr.  Bright,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of 
the  first  editor,  "hangs  out  no  lights,"  or, 
in  other  words,  has  printed  no  stars  to 
show  where  the  passages  to  which  he  re- 
fers are  omitted.  We  very  much  doubt 
the  power  of  the  editor  of  such  a  book  as 
this  to  judge  what  will  or  will  not  be  tedi- 
ous to  readers,  and,  although  we  do  not 
say  that  the  objectionable  passages  ought 
to  have  been  printed,  we  think  that  some 
sign  should  have  been  given  wherever  any 
portion  has  been  omitted. 

The  first  volume  occupies  the  period 
from  January,  1659-60,  to  June  30,  1662, 
and  contains  one  hundred  more  pages  than 
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the  first  volume  of  the  third  edition  (1848), 
which  covers  the  same  ground.  The  ad- 
ditional matter  is  of  the  true  Pepysian 
flavour,  and  we  add  a  few  specimens  which 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  re- 
mainder. Some  of  the  entries  in  the  old 
editions  that  gave  a  wrong  impression, 
from  being  improperly  curtailed,  are  now 
set  right.  Here  are  two  instances  in 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  omitted  pas- 
sages completely  alter  the  sense.  The 
words  printed  by  Lord  Braybrooke  are  in 
italics  :  — 

April  nth,  1661.  —  So  home  and  I  found  all 
well,  and  a  deal  of  work  done  since  I  went.  I 
sent  to  see  how  my  wife  do,  who  is  well.  So 
to  Sir  W.  Batten's  and  there  supped,  and  very 
merry  with  the  young  ladies.  So  to  bed  very 
sleepy  for  last  night's  work. 

Dec.  30th,  1661. —  With  my  wife  and  Sir 
W.  Pen  to  see  our  pictures,  which  do  not  much 
displease  us,  and  so  back  again,  and  I  staid  at 
the  Mitre,  whither  I  had  invited  all  my  old 
acquaintance  of  the  Exchequer  to  a  good 
chine  of  beef,  which  with  three  barrels  of  oys- 
ters and  three  pullets  and  plenty  of  wine  and 
mirth  was  our  dinner,  and  there  was  about 
twelve  of  us,  and  here  I  made  a  foolish  prom- 
ise to  give  them  one  this  day  twelvemonth, 
and  so  forever  while  I  live,  but  I  do  not  in- 
tend it.  So  home  to  Sir  W.  Pen,  who  with 
his  children  and  my  wife  has  been  at  a  play 
to-day  and  saw  " D'Ambois"  which  I  never 
saw. 

Lord  Braybrooke's  reading  makes  Pepys 
himself  take  his  wife  to  the  play. 

Here  are  some  entries  relating  to  the 
diarist's  domestic  arrangements  :  — 

Jan.  8th,  1659-60.  —  From  thence  to  my 
father's  to  dinner,  where  I  found  my  wife, 
who  was  forced  to  dine  there,  we  not  having 
one  coal  of  fire  in  the  house,  and  it  being  very 
hard  frosty  weather. 

June  29th,  1662.  —  I  do  find  upon  my  monthly 
ballance  that  I  am  worth  650/.,  the  greatest 
sum  that  ever  I  was  yet  master  of.  I  pray 
God  give  me  a  thankfull  spirit,  and  care  to 
improve  and  increase  it. 

Oct.  13th,  1660.  —  From  thence  to  my 
Lord's,  and  took  Captn.  Cuttance  and  Mr. 
Shepley  to  the  Sun  Taverne,  and  did  give 
them  some  oysters.  After  that  I  went  by 
water  home,  where  I  was  angry  with  my  wife 
for  her  things  lying  about,  and  in  my  passion 
kicked  the  little  fine  basket,  which  I  bought 
her  in  Holland,  and  broke  it,  which  troubled 
me  after  I  had  done  it. 

Nov.  6th,  1660.  —  At  night  to  bed,  and  my 
wife  and  I  did  fall  out  about  the  dog's  being 
put  down  in  the  cellar,  which  I  had  a  mind  to 
have  done  because  of  his  fouling  the  house, 
and  I  would  have  my  will,  and  so  we  went  to 
bed  and  lay  all  night  in  a  quarrel.  This  night 
I  was  troubled  all  night  with  a  dream  that  my 


J  wife  was  dead,  which  made  me  that  I  slept  ill 
all  night. 

Nov.  9th,  1660.  —  I  went  to  my  father's  and 
staid  late,  talking  with  my  father  about  my 
sister  Pall's  coming  to  live  with  me  if  she 
would  come  and  be  as  a  servant  (which  my 
wife  did  seem  to  be  pretty  willing  to  do  to- 
day) and  he  seems  to  take  it  very  well  and 
intends  to  consider  of  it. 

Aug.  26th,  1661.  —  This  morning,  before  I 
went  out,  I  made  even  with  my  mayde  Jane, 
who  has  this  day  been  my  mayde  three  years, 
and  is  this  day  to  go  into  the  country  to  her 
mother.  The  poor  girle  cried,  and  I  could 
hardly  forbear  weeping  to  think  of  her  going  ; 
for  though  she  be  grown  lazy  and  spoilt  by 
Pall's  coming,  yet  I  shall  never  have  one  to 
please  us  better  in  all  things,  and  so  harmless, 
while  I  live.  So  I  paid  her  her  wages  and 
gave  her  2s.  6d.  over,  and  bade  her  adieu,  with 
my  mind  full  of  trouble  at  her  going. 

Nov.  27th,  1661.  —  This  morning  our  mayde 
Dorothy  and  my  wife  parted,  which  though 
she  be  a  wench  for  her  tongue  not  to  be  borne 
with,  yet  I  was  loth  to  part  with  her ;  but  I 
took  my  leave  kindly  of  her  and  went  out. 

There  are  several  new  entries  about 
songs  and  music  ;  for  instance  :  — 

Nov.  24th,  1660.  — Had  a  fire  in  my  closet 
and  fell  to  entering  these  two  good  songs  of 
Mr.  Lawes,  "  Helpe,  helpe,  O  helpe,"  and  "  O 
God  of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  in  my  song-book, 
to  which  I  have  got  Mr.  Childe  to  set  the  base 
to  the  Theorbo,  and  that  done  to  bed. 

Nov.  3rd,  1661  (Lord's  day).  —  This  day  I 
stirred  not  out,  but  took  physique,  and  all  the 
day  I  did  read  in  Fuller's  "  Holy  Warr,"  and 
did  try  to  make  a  song  in  the  praise  of  a  lib- 
erall  genius  (as  I  take  my  own  to  be)  to  all 
studies  and  pleasures,  but  it  not  proving  to 
my  mind  I  did  reject  it. 

Here  are  accounts  of  two  London  jour- 
neys, one  by  land  and  the  other  by 
water :  — 

July  17th,  1660.  —  That  done  and  the  day 
proving  fair  I  went  home  and  got  all  my  things 
packed  up  and  sent  away,  and  my  wife  and  I 
and  Mrs.  Hunt  went  by  coach,  overtaking  the 
carts  a-drinking  in  the  Strand.  Being  come 
to  my  house  and  set  in  the  goods,  and  at  night 
sent  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Hunt  to  buy  some- 
thing for  supper ;  they  bought  a  quarter  of 
lamb,  and  so  we  eat  it,  but  it  was  not  half 
roasted. 

Dec.  3rd,  1661.  —  At  noon  thence  to  the 
Wardrobe,  where  my  Lady  Wright  was  at 
dinner,  and  all  our  talk  about  the  great  hap- 
piness that  my  Lady  Wright  says  there  is  in 
being  in  the  fashion  and  in  variety  of  fashions, 
in  scorn  of  others  that  are  not  so,  as  citizens' 
wives  and  country  gentlewomen,  which  though 
it  did  displease  me  enough,  yet  I  said  nothing 
to  it.  Thence  by  water  to  the  office  through 
bridge  being  carried  by  him  in  oares  that  the 
other  day  rowed  in  a  scull  faster  than  my 
oares  to  the  Towre,  and  I  did  give  him  6d. 
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In  the  new  portion  we  obtain  several 
fresh  glimpses  of  the  character  of  Pepys's 
daily  companions  :  — 

Lord  Sandwich:  —  Oct.  22nd,  1660.  Talk- 
ing of  religion  I  found  him  to  be  a  perfect 
sceptic,  and  he  said  that  all  things  would  not 
be  well  while  there  was  so  much  preaching, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  if  nothing  but 
Homilies  were  to  be  read  in  Churches. 

Sir  W.  Penn  :  —  Oct.  9th,  1660.  To  White- 
hall again,  where  at  Mr.  Coventry's  chamber  I 
met  with  Sir  W.  Pen  again,  and  so  with  him 
to  Redriffe  by  water,  and  from  thence  walked 
over  the  fields  to  Deptford,  the  first  pleasant 
walk  I  have  had  a  great  while,  and  in  our  way 
had  a  great  deal  of  merry  discourse,  and  I  find 
him  to  be  a  merry  fellow  and  pretty  good- 
natured  and  sings  very  loose  songs.  I  found 
our  gentlemen  and  Mr.  Prin  at  the  pay. 
About  noon  we  dined  together,  and  were  very 
merry  at  table  telling  of  tales.  After  dinner 
to  the  pay  of  another  ship  till  ten  at  night, 
and  so  home  in  our  barge,  a  clear  moonshine 
night,  and  it  was  twelve  o'clock  before  we  got 
home,  where  I  found  my  wife  in  bed,  and  part 
of  our  chambers  hung  to-day  by  the  upholster, 
but  not  being  well  done  I  was  fretted  and  so 
in  a  discontent  to  bed.  .  .  .  Sir  W.  Pen  told 
us  a  good  jest  about  some  gentlemen  blinding 
of  the  drawer,  and  who  he  catched  was  to  pay 
the  reckoning,  and  so  they  got  away,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  coming  up  to  see  what 
his  man  did,  his  man  got  hold  of  him,  think- 
ing it  to  be  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  told 
him  he  was  to  pay  the  reckoning. 

Dec.  22nd,  1660.  —  Went  to  the  Sun  taverne 
on  Fish  Street  Hill.  .  .  .  We  staid  here  very 
late,  at  last  Sir  W.  Pen  and  I  home  together, 
he  so  overcome  with  wine  that  he  could  hardly 
go  ;  I  was  forced  to  lead  him  through  the  streets 
and  he  was  in  a  very  merry  and  kind  mood. 
I  home,  my  head  troubled  with  wine  and  / 
very  merry  went  to  bed,  my  head  akeing  all 
night. 

June  29th.  1662.  — Home  with  Sir  W.  Pen 
to  dinner  by  appointment  and  to  church  again 
in  the  afternoon  and  then  home  and  in  the 
evening  to  supper  again  to  Sir  W.  Pen.  What- 
ever the  matter  is,  he  do  much  fawne  upon 
me,  and  I  perceive  would  not  fall  out  with  me, 
and  his  daughter  mighty  officious  to  my  wife, 
but  I  shall  never  be  deceived  again  by  him, 
but  do  hate  him  and  his  traitorous  tricks  with 
all  my  heart. 

The  italics  in  the  last  three  extracts 
show  what  a  wrong  impression  the  old 
editions  often  give  us  of  the  contents  of 
the  diary. 

The  following  little  bit  contains  a  good 
instance  of  Pepys's  shrewdness  in  money- 
matters  :  — 

Dec.  10th,  1660.  —  Colonel  Slingsby  and  I 
in  the  evening  to  the  coffee-house  in  Cornhill 
and  I  found  much  pleasure  in  it,  through  the 
diversity  of  company  and  discourse.  From 


thence  home  and  up  to  bed,  having  first  been 
into  my  study  and  to  ease  my  mind  did  go  to 
cast  up  how  my  cash  stands,  and  I  do  find  as 
near  as  I  can  that  I  am  worth  in  money  clear 
240/.  for  which  God  be  praised.  This  after- 
noon there  was  a  couple  of  men  with  me  with 
a  book  in  each  of  their  hands,  demanding 
money  for  poll-money,  and  I  overlooked  the 
book  and  saw  myself  set  down  Samuel  Pepys, 
gent.  \os.  for  himself  and  for  his  servants  2s. 
which  I  did  presently  pay  without  any  dis- 
pute, but  I  fear  I  have  not  escaped  so,  and 
therefore  I  have  long  ago  laid  by  10/.  for 
them,  but  I  think  I  am  not  bound  to  discover 
myself. 

On  August  19,  1661,  Pepys  was  sent  for 
to  the  Privy  Seal,  and  we  now  for  the  first 
time  have  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  what  occurred  to  him  :  — 

Here  I  staid  till  at  last,  hearing  that  my 
Lord  Privy  Seale  had  not  the  seale  here,  Mr. 
Moore  and  I  hired  a  coach  and  went  to  Chel- 
sy,  and  there  at  an  alehouse  sat  and  drank  and 
past  the  time  till  my  Lord  Privy  Seale  came 
to  his  house,  and  so  we  to  him  and  examined 
and  sealed  the  thing,  and  so  homewards,  but 
when  we  came  to  look  for  our  coach  we  found 
it  gone,  and  so  we  were  fain  to  walk  home 
afoot  and  saved  our  money.  We  met  with  a 
companion  that  walked  with  us  and  coming 
among  some  trees  near  the  Neate  houses,  he 
began  to  whistle,  which  did  give  us  some 
suspicion,  but  it  proved  that  he  that  answered 
him  was  Mr.  Marsh  (the  Lutenist)  and  his 
wife,  and  so  we  all  walked  to  Westminster 
together,  in  our  way  drinking  a  while  at  my 
cost,  and  had  a  song  of  him,  but  his  voice  is 
quite  lost. 

We  have  quoted  enough  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  old  editions  are  now  super- 
seded, and  we  advise  all  to  read  this  hand- 
some volume,  the  charming  print  of  which 
will  be  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  both  old 
and  young.  The  publishers  are  also  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  happy  effect  of 
the  cloth  cover,  which  is  a  successful  imi- 
tation of  the  old  Cambridge  calf,  in  which 
Pepys's  books  are  all  bound.  Mr.  Bright 
does  not  give  any  notice  of  the  new  mat- 
ter, so  that  readers  will  have  to  find  it  out 
for  themselves  ;  but  that  will  be  an  agree- 
able excuse  for  reading  the  whole  diary. 

PIenry  B.  Wheatley. 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
VESUVIUS. 

Naples,  Dec.  8,  1875. 

A  few  days  only  have  elapsed  since  you 
were  informed  that  Vesuvius  had  entered 
on  a  new  period  of  volcanic  activity.  Such 
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was  the  report  of  Prof.  Palmieri.  As  yet 
the  mountain  has  not  spoken,  but  on  Mon- 
day morning  Naples  was  shaken  at  3h. 
24m.  by  a  severe  shock  of  earthquake,  and 
the  panic  created  by  it  was  intense.  Late, 
or  early  as  it  was,  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation turned  into  the  streets,  despite  the 
rain,  which  was  coming  down  in  torrents. 
Most  were  on  •  foot,  many  in  carriages  ; 
and  all  made  for  the  open  places,  such  as 
the  Molo,  the  Piazza  del  Dante,  or  the 
Strada  Vittorio  Emmanuele  —  indeed, 
every  square  was  filled  with  a  terror- 
stricken  A  crowd,  whose  cries  made  the 
scene  yet  more  terrific.  Omnibuses  and 
carriages,  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
were  taken  possession  of,  and  soon  filled, 
but  the  great  proportion  of  the  fugitives 
were  compelled  to  rough  it  in  the  open, 
half-dressed,  and  some  in  their  shirts. 
That  which  was  dreaded  was  the  replica 
—  the  return  shock,  when  the  earth  re- 
turns, as  it  were,  to  its  normal  condition. 
Happily  it  did  not  take  place,  and  at  dawn 
a  shivering  crowd  returned  to  their  homes, 
to  find,  many  of  them,  that  they  had  been 
robbed  in  their  absence.  Report  then  be- 
gan to  be  busy,  and  heavy  disasters  were 
related  to  have  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  the  city  —  statements  which  were  read- 
ily received,  as  nothing  is  so  credulous  as 
fear.  No  great  damage,  however,  was 
occasioned;  several  half-built  or  rickety 
houses  were  thrown  down,  some  houses 
and  public  buildings  were  more  or  less 
damaged,  as  the  Alberga  dei  Poveri,  some 
barracks,  and  a  hospital,  from  which  the 
sick  were  removed  on  that  inclement  night. 
Yet  the  incidents  following  on  the  shock 
were  sufficiently  awful  to  alarm  any  one  : 
the  house-bells  rang,  the  walls  sensibly 
moved,  furniture  was  displaced,  and  per- 
sons were  rocked  in  their  beds.  The  pre- 
cise moment  of  the  shock  was  marked,  too, 
by  many  a  watch  which  had  stopped,  but 
Palmieri's  calculation  could  not  be  erro- 
neous. He  describes  it  as  having  trav- 
elled from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  as 
having  been  at  first  undulatory,  then  verti- 
cal, and  afterwards  " sussultoria"  lasting 
altogether  eighteen  seconds.  Every  one, 
of  course,  attributed  it  to  Vesuvius,  but 
our  professor  says  it  had  no  relation  with 
the  mountain;  and  one  proof  of  it  is,  that 
the  movement  extended  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  increased  in  intensity  at 
an  increasing  distance  from  Naples,  the 
centre  of  agitation  being  in  Puglia,  near  a 
place  called  S.  Marco  in  Lamis.  There 
the  great  shock,  which  has  been  followed 
by  several  others,  lasted  upwards  of  a 
minute.    Since  Monday,  despatches  have 


arrived  from  many  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  others  at  a  considerable 
distance,  describing  the  terror  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  Resina  and  the  other  towns 
under  the  mountain  the  panic  was  exces- 
sive, for  the  movement  was  attributed  to 
Vesuvius,  and  an  eruption  was  expected 
immediately.  The  shock  was  felt  all 
round  the  coast,  and  even  on  the  islands. 
Nola,  Caserta,  Benevento,  Foggia,  and 
Bari  were  shaken.  At  Caserta  the  troops 
left  their  barracks,  and  encamped  in  the 
squares  ;  but  in  no  place,  as  far  as  we 
have  heard  at  present,  has  there  been  any 
sacrifice  of  life,  except  in  S.  Marco  in 
Lamis,  where  three  persons  were  killed 
and  several  houses  thrown  down.  On 
Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning  the 
fears  of  the  Neapolitans  were  again  on  the 
increase,  as  there  was  an  apprehension 
that  the  shock  might  repeat  itself  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  was  waited  for  with  nerv- 
ous agitation.  Few  went  to  bed,  or  if 
they  did  they  lay  down  dressed,  or  with 
their  clothes  near  them,  ready  for  a  start. 
Many  formed  parties  in  their  houses,  as  if 
death  would  be  less  awful  in  the  company 
of  friends,  but  more  were  in  the  streets  — 
the  cafes  were  crowded,  and  carriages 
again  were  utilized  as  sleeping-chambers. 
Many  too  —  and  it  reminds  us  of  one  or 
two  incidents  connected  with  the  history 
of  Pompeii  —  packed  up  their  jewellery, 
ready  to  be  carried  off  at  the  first  alarm, 
and  one  lady,  says  a  journalist,  sent  off 
"  her  adored  parrot,"  to  be  restored  when 
demanded,  or  to  be  retained  in  case  of 
accident. 

As  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  a  thermom- 
eter one  detects  the  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, so  by  the  watch  alone  it  was  possible 
to  measure  the  intensity  of  anxiety.  At 
midnight  public  feeling  was  very  nervous. 
At  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  there 
was  a  vast  amount,  or  display,  of  devotion 
—  litanies  were  sung  and  saints  invoked  ; 
and  so  it  continued  till  three  o'clock,  when 
the  awful  moment  approached.  At  3I1. 
24m.  fear  was  at  its  height,  but  the  hand 
moved  on,  and  the  dreaded  shock  was  not 
felt.  Still  there  might  be  some  delay  — 
clocks  might  be  wrong;  yet  no  —  time 
went  on  and  nothing  happened,  so  that 
litanies  ceased  to  be  sung,  and  thousands 
who  had  spent  a  night  of  intensest  agony  on 
the  damp  pavement,  went  home,  chilled 
to  the  marrow,  indeed,  but  allegramcnte. 
Since  then  there  has  been  no  further  alarm 
here,  at  least.  Vesuvius,  as  I  look  upon 
it,  wears  an  aspect  full  of  innocence  ;  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  but  underneath  are 
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raging  fires,  which  may  burst  out  at  any 
moment.  As  far  as  human  science  can 
predict,  an  eruption  will  take  place  before 
long.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  unu- 
sual quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  this 
year  may  have  precipitated  the  phenomena 
I  have  reported,  for  Prof.  Phillips,  in  his 
"Vesuvius,"  says,  "  Internal  fissures  aris- 
ing from  some  kind  of  accumulating  pres- 


sure, the  necessity  of  earthquakes  follow- 
ing upon  such  a  process  in  a  volcanic 
region  will  be  apparent.  For  thus  the 
heated  interior  becomes  opened  to  the 
admission  of  water;  the  generation  of 
steam  —  the  sudden  shock  —  the  far-ex- 
tended vibratory  motion,  are  consequences 
of  a  slow  change  of  dimensions,  in  pres- 
ence of  internal  heat  and  admitted  water." 

H.  W. 


Egyptian  Birds  and  Animals.  —  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  among  the  feathered  and 
four-legged  animals  domesticated  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  ducks  are  not  represented  ; 
moreover,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are 
no  data  to  show  that  the  domestic  fowl  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  object 
so  called  on  the  cartouche  of  the  builder  of 
the  Great  Pryamid  resembles  a  chick,  both  in 
appearance  and  figure,  but  it  might  be  the 
young  of  the  quail,  which  is  still  plentiful 
throughout  the  cultivated  districts.  There  is 
a  picture  on  one  of  the  tombs,  and  another  in 
the  British  Museum,  where  geese,  quail,  and 
evidently  ducks,  are  being  salted  and  pre- 
served for  future  use.  Pigeons,  both  wild 
and  domesticated,  have  been  plentiful  in 
Egypt  from  very  early  times.  The  common 
rock-pigeon  (C.  livia)  is  generally  distributed, 
and  its  compeer  of  the  dovecot  often  returns 
to  the  rocky  wilds.  Every  town  of  any  pre- 
tensions has  a  public  pigeon-house,  more  on 
account  of  the  economic  value  of  the  manure 
than  for  the  birds.  At  Sioot  it  is  a  lively 
scene  to  sit  in  your  boat  and  watch  them 
swarming  about  the  houses  and  settling  on 
the  tops  of  palm-trees,  or,  like  sea-gulls,  hov- 
ering over  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  picking 
up  refuse  thrown  overboard.  The  traveller 
inquisitive  on  points  connected  with  natural 
history  will  do  well  to  examine  the  walls  of 
the  Theban  temples.  On  that  of  Medinet 
Haboo,  there  is  observed  a  very  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  coronation  of  the  warrior 
monarch,  Rameses  III.  (B.C.  1300.)  Here, 
among  all  the  state  display  of  the  times,  are 
shown  priests  in  their  robes  letting  off  carrier- 
pigeons,  which  seem  to  be  conveying  tidings 
of  the  event  to  distant  points  —  indeed,  Egyp- 
tiologists  assert  that  there  are  notices  in  an- 
cient papyrus  manuscripts  of  tamed  pigeons 
having  been  used  in  Egypt  as  articles  of  food 
no  less  than  three  thousand  years,  and  up- 
wards, before  the  birth  of  Christ,  thus  testify- 
ing to  the  long  domestication  of  the  pigeon. 
*  The  turtle-dove  (T.  Senegalensis)  is  univer- 
sally distributed  over  the  habitable  parts  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  breeds  in  the  middle  of 
the  large  towns.    When  the  ancients  wished 


to  represent  a  "  widow  woman,"  they  drew  a 
black  dove  ;  neither  the  above  nor  the  pigeon 
have  been  found  embalmed.  The  monkeys 
were  sacred  to  the  god  Thoth,  secretary  to 
Osiris,  the  Jupiter  of  the  old  Egyptians.  One 
species  is  evidently  the  dog-faced  ape  {Si??iia 
hamadryas)  a  native  of  Ethiopia,  from  whence 
it  was  probably  obtained ;  it  appears  con- 
stantly in  the  hieroglyphic  writings,  as  well 
as  in  pictures  and  statues,  the  visage  in  the 
latter  being  often  half-dog,  half-monkey.  The 
other  is  the  little  green  monkey  of  Ethiopia ; 
both  are  common  in  museums.  The  presence 
of  the  camel  in  Egypt  during  the  sojourn  of 
Abraham  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  has  never  been  met  with  in 
the  paintings  or  hieroglyphics.  The  feathers 
of  the  ostrich  are  seen  on  the  heads  of  the 
gods,  and  were,  no  doubt,  brought  from  the 
south  by  the  tribes  as  tribute,  or  obtained 
during  conquests.  The  elephant  also  appears 
in  pictures ;  but  none  of  these  seem  to  have 
been  either  sacred  or  emblematic  of  a  deity. 

Colburn's  New  Monthly  Magazine 


The  Communistic  principles  which  are  so 
alarmingly  in  the  ascendant  in  Scandinavia 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  low  state  of 
the  higher  education,  a  fact  which  has  re- 
ceived a  strong  confirmation  in  the  statistics 
lately  published  of  the  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous universities.  The  retrograde  tendency  is 
shown  in  the  most  startling  form  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christiania,  where  the  number  of 
students,  over  1,000  at  the  end  of  the  corre- 
sponding term  last  year,  now  scarcely  exceeds 
800.  In  Sweden  the  contempt  for  literature 
has  not  passed  so  far  as  in  Denmark  or  Nor- 
way ;  but  in  one  university  at  least  (Lund)  we 
find  a  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of 
students.  The  sentimental  teaching  given  at 
the  popular  Hoifolkeskoler,  consisting  chiefly 
of  ballads  and  the  elements  of  rhetoric,  may 
foster  patriotism,  but  is  no  adequate  substi- 
tute for  a  university  education.  Academy. 
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MORNING  MUSINGS,  ETC. 


MORNING  MUSINGS. 


COME  NEAR  TO  ME. 

The  way  is  long  !    Come  near  to  me ; 
I  cannot  live  afar  from  Thee, 
Nor  journey  to  my  home  above, 
Unless  Thou  aid  me  with  Thy  love. 


I.  —  MY  HEART. 

My  heart  is  like  a  fairy  land, 
With  flowers  and  garlands  gay  ; 

My  heart  is  like  a  meadow  plain, 
Whereon  a  child  may  play. 

My  heart  is  like  a  silver  brook 

That  lightly  babbles  by; 
And  sometimes  like  a  dreamy  lake 

Beneath  a  heavy  sky. 

And  sometimes  like  a  stormy  sea, 
With  waves  that  rise  at  will, 

Till  o'er  the  water  breathes  a  voice, 
And  then  the  waves  are  still. 

My  heart  is  like  a  roomy  house, 
With  widely  opened  door  — 

One  day  the  gates  will  shut,  and  then 
Comes  peace  forevermore. 

II.  god's  lilies. 
God's  lilies  droop  about  the  world, 

In  sweetness  everywhere ; 
They  are  the  maiden-souls  who  learn 

To  comfort,  and  to  bear 
And  to  smile  upon  the  heavy  cross 

That  every  one  must  wear. 

O  lilies,  beautiful  and  meek  ! 

They  know  God's  will  is  right, 
And  so  they  raise  their  patient  heads 

In  dark  and  stormy  night, 
And  far  above  the  eastern  hills 

They  see  the  dawn  of  light. 

They  know  that  when  their  day  is  done, 

And  deep  the  shadow  lies, 
The  cross  will  weary  them  no  more ; 

So  lightly  they  arise 
To  meet  the  angels  when  they  call 

"  Lilies  of  Paradise  !  " 

III.  —  PATIENCE. 
"Tout  vient  a  qui  sait  attendre." 

Only  be  patient,  all  will  come 
To  one  who  knoweth  how  to  wait ; 

The  wished-for,  love-desired  home  — 
Ah  yes,  it  cometh  soon  or  late. 

Ah  yes,  it  cometh  ;  see  the  star 
Of  hope  in  darkest  clouds  arise  : 

Ah  yes,  it  cometh  ;  see  from  far 
The  dawning  red  in  eastern  skies. 

O  my  beloved,  we  shall  see, 

When  all  the  weary  years  are  o'er, 

How  very  sweet  the  days  will  be, 
For  you  and  me,  forevermore. 
Sunday  Magazine.  A.  C.  C. 


So  many  errors  clog  my  soul  — 
So  many  evils  round  me  roll  : 
I  faint  with  all  the  weary  strife  — 
Come  near  me,  Lord,  for  Thou  art  life. 

The  thorns  seem  thicker  than  the  bloom, 
Edging  the  pathway  to  the  tomb  : 
They  pierce  —  and  whither  shall  I  flee, 
Except,  dear  Lord,  I  flee  to  Thee  ? 

Come  near  at  morning,  noon,  and  night ; 
Be  Thy  sweet  presence  my  delight ; 
Thy  gracious  comfort  freely  give, 
That  I  may  look  to  Thee  and  live. 

And,  oh  at  last  when  I  shall  feel 
The  damps  of  death  upon  me  steal, 
Disclose  to  my  dim,  fading  eyes, 
The  opening  gate  of  Paradise. 


THE  CYNIC'S  CAROL. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year ; 

Happy  that  twice  it  cometh  not : 
For  sirloin  is  uncommon  clear, 

And  dear  the  pudding  in  the  pot  ; 
And  floods  are  out,  and  rooms  are  chill, 
And  every  morning  brings  a  bill. 

That  plant  yclept  the  mistletoe 
To  me  by  no  means  pleasant  is  : 

My  daughters  underneath  it  go 
To  meet  a  detrimental  kiss, 

From  one  who  nothing  hath  a  year, 

And  liveth  in  a  street  called  Queer. 

My  parson  preacheth  straight  at  me, 
My  wine-merchant  sends  claret  sour, 

My  stocks  are  down  to  thirty-three, 
My  stockbroker  won't  wait  an  hour  ; 

My  boys,  escaped  scholastic  swish, 

Take  from  the  larder  what  they  wish. 

Well,  life  has  consolations  still  : 
Locked  in  my  study,  far  away 

From  riots  that  my  household  fill, 
I  pass  a  calm,  if  cheerless  day  — 

Thankful,  as  bed-time  draweth  near, 

That  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

Punch. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
A  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  HOLLAND.* 

"  You  are  happy  in  going  to  be  settled 
in  a  country  where  you  will  find  all  the 
pleasures  of  royalty  with  none  of  its  in- 
conveniences." With  these  words  the 
great  Frederick  in  the  peaceful  days  of  his 
later  reign  dismissed  the  niece  whom  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange  had  come  to  Ber- 
lin to  claim  as  his  bride.  For  at  that 
time  (1766)  the  political  horizon  in  the 
United  Provinces  was  fair.  The  strug- 
gles against  Spanish  bigotry  and  French 
ambition,  in  which  prince  and  people  had 
nobly  responded  to  each  other's  call,  were 
not  so  long  past  that  the  benefits  of  the 
compact  could  be  forgotten  under  which 
a  few  scattered  trading  communities  had 
won  a  place  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
The  Dutch  were  grateful  to  the  line  of 
rulers  whose  energy  and  tact  had  pre- 
served the  nation  against  external  foes 
whilst  maintaining  its  internal  liberties. 
On  their  part  the  Princes  of  Orange  had 
little  of  kingly  honour  or  power  wanting 
to  their  position.  Commanding  by  hered- 
itary right  all  land  and  sea  forces,  and 
holding  all  the  chief  executive  powers  ; 
these  functions  confirmed  and  renewed  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Orange 
first,  by  the  five  chief  provinces  ;  then  ex- 
tended to  the  junior,  so  adding  the  two 
others  it  had  separately  administered; 
then  granted  to  successors  by  the  female 
line;  and  finally  to  heirs  adopted  in  de- 
fault of  any  born  :  it  might  well  seem  that 
the  Stadtholders  of  the  Netherlands, 
though  professedly  only  the  first  servants 
of  a  free  State,  held  dignities  as  honour- 
able and  as  sure  of  continuance  as  those 
of  any  royalty  in  the  world. 

Such  was,  no  doubt,  Frederick's  view 
when  he  parted  from  his  neice.  The 
Prussian  reigning  house  was  the  natural 
marriage  mart  for  princes  in  those  days. 
Princesses  had  abounded  in  it  when  Fred- 
crick  was  young,  and  had  been  disposed 
of  freely  to  the  first  fitting  suitor  by  the 
thrifty  court.  And  there  is  small  reason 
to  believe  that  this  yoang  lady  was  de- 
spatched from  Berlin  with  any  special  view 

*  Der  Preussische  Feldzug  in  Holland,  1787.  Von 
Freiherr  von  Tkoschk*.   Berlin:  1875. 


to  extending  Prussian  influence  over  a 
neighbouring  State,  much  less  with  the 
far-seeing  design  of  making  her  treatment 
by  the  Dutch  a  pretext  for  entering  the 
land  to  overrun  it  with  a  Prussian  army. 
If  any  such  thought  entered  Frederick's 
subtle  mind,  it  gained  no  utterance.  And 
it  was  after  he  had  passed  away  that 
events  occurred  which  brought  about  the 
event  then  unforeseen,  the  invasion  of 
Holland  by  Prussia,  the  excuse  being 
mainly  the  ill-treatment  of  the  Stadthold- 
eress  by  Dutch  officers,  successors  of 
those  who  had  welcomed  her  with  every 
demonstration  of  loyalty  twenty  years  be- 
fore.* 

To  tell  how  this  change  came  about 
would  be  to  write  the  internal  history  of 
the  Netherlands  during  the  eventful 
epoch  that  preceded  the  great  turning- 
point  in  modern  history,  the  French  Rev- 
olution. Such  a  task  would  be  altogether 
beyond  our  scope.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
indicate,  as  one  main  cause  of  the  unpop- 
ularity that  in  1780  had  begun  to  attach 
itself  to  the  Stadtholder,  the  connection 
of  Dutch  affairs  with  our  own  unhappy 
war  with  America.  Long  jealous  of  our 
growing  maritime  supremacy,  Holland  was 
not  a  whit  less  ready  than  France  to  aid 
the  new  foes  of  our  own  kindred,  whom 
an  obstinate  ministry  and  bigoted  king 
had  forced  into  rebellion.    The  time  had 

*  The  political  details  of  these  transactions  are  re- 
lated with  inimitable  vivacity  in  the  despatches  of 
Sir  James  Harris,  then  British  minister  at  the  Hague, 
which  were  published  in  1844  by  his  grandson  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Malmesbury  Correspondence." 
In  fact,  Sir  James  Harris  had  been  throughout  the 
moving  spirit  whose  energy  and  courage  kept  life  in  the 
Stadtholder' s  party,  and  eventually  defeated  the  cabal 
of  the  patriots  and  the  French.  The  Prussian  court 
refused  to  act  without  the  support  of  England,  which 
was  extorted  with  considerable  difficulty  from  Mr.  Pitt. 
But  in  August  1787  the  two  governments  of  St.  James 
and  Potsdam  agreed  on  six  preliminary  points :  to  act 
as  mediators  by  mutual  consent ;  to  resist  all  foreign 
interference;  to  disarm  and  dissolve  the  Free  Corps, 
and  restore  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  all  his  rights  as 
Stadtholder ;  to  march  a  Prussian  army  into  Holland, 
England  agreeing  to  prepare  forty  ships  of  the  line  to 
support  it;  and  finally,  in  the  event  of  any  power  dis- 
approving of  this  intervention,  to  defend  each  other 
and  accomplish  it  by  force  of  arms.  A  secret  conven- 
tion embodying  these  articles  was  signed  between 
Prussia  and  England  on  the  2nd  October,  1787.  But 
the  whole  operation  was  no  more  than  the  fulfilment  of 
the  policy  of  which  Sir  James  Harris  was  the  real 
author. 
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come,  it  was  thought  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces, when  the  Dutch  flag  should  once 
more  sweep  the  seas  of  those  intrusive 
islanders,  and  strike  terror  far  inland 
from  the  coast  where  it  flaunted.  And  in 
the  conduct  of  the  operations  that  followed 
the  declaration  of  war  it  came  to  be 
thought,  whether  with  truth  or  not,  that 
the  Stadtholder,  himself  of  British  blood 
by  his  mother's  side,  was  not  hearty  in  the 
national  cause.  The  anti-Orange  party, 
which  before  the  American  war  had  dwin- 
dled into  a  mere  faction,  grew  rapidly  in 
importance.  Its  leaders  in  the  various 
provinces  skilfully  used  the  -opportunity 
of  the  hour;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
on  his  part,  did  so  little  to  counteract  the 
popular  cry  against  his  sluggishness,  that 
when  peace  came  in  1783,  it  failed  to 
bring  back  with  it  his  former  constitu- 
tional powers,  dependent  as  these  were  on 
a  friendly  majority  in  the  legislature.  The 
patriotic  party,  the  name  assumed  by  those 
who  advocated  war  a  outrance  against 
England,  had  grown  to  be  a  formidable 
body  in  the  States  and  in  their  General 
Assembly.  Each  exercise  of  the  heredi- 
tary prerogatives  of  the  house  of  Orange 
was  closely  watched,  criticised,  and  con- 
tested. The  rising  tide  of  revolutionary 
feeling  in  France  naturally  gave  strength 
to  popular  sentiment  against  a  prince  in  a 
land  so  near.  And  despite  the  rigid 
efforts  to  adhere  to  the  constitutional 
forms,  which  he  did  his  best  to  maintain 
much  later  even  when  the  opposition  was 
put  forcibly  down  by  Prussian  bayonets, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  found  his  task  of 
administration  becoming  yearly  more  and 
more  difficult.  In  truth  the  strange  union 
of  personal  sovereignty  with  republican 
freedom  which  hard  circumstances  had 
made  possible  for  several  generations, 
was  now  becoming  weakened  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  external  pressure  which  was 
probably  necessary  to  its  continued  main- 
tenance. It  would  be  interesting  to  specu- 
late on  what  the  internal  history  of  PIol- 
land  might  have  been,  had  not  the  general 
convulsions  of  the  revolutionary  and  Napo- 
leonic eras  that  succeeded,  settled  the 
question  decisively  by  superior  forces. 
But  we  are  here  concerned  chiefly  to  trace 
the  actual  facts  that  led  to  the  special  in- 


tervention of  Prussian  arms  in  her  neigh- 
bour's territory.  For  this  was  an  event  of 
some  historical  importance  in  itself,  and 
not  without  its  bearing  on  the  military 
questions  of  our  own  day  ;  yet  one  which 
the  din  and  clash  of  the  greater  wars  that 
speedily  followed  that  of  1787  have  caused 
to  be  almost  forgotten  save  by  a  few  stu- 
dents of  military  problems. 

The  Stadtholder's  difficulties  were  much 
increased  by  the  conduct  of  Austria  in 
1785  in  contesting  the  right  of  the  Dutch 
to  occupy  the  strong  places  on  their  own 
frontier  in  the  Netherlands,  and  to  close 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt ;  the  doing 
of  which  was,  according  to  the  limited 
commercial  notions  of  the  day,  the  most 
pressing  point  for  Amsterdam  policy  to 
carry  out.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  re- 
versing the  whole  policy  of  his  house  in 
foreign  as  well  as  in  internal  matters,  had 
at  this  time  patched  up  a  temporary  friend- 
ship with  France,  and  let  it  be  known  to 
the  Dutch  that  he  could  only  be  moved 
on  the  points  in  dispute  by  her  media- 
tion. This  led  the  patriotic  party  to  in- 
sist once  more  on  the  value  of  what  they 
declared  to  be  the  purposely  neglected 
alliance  with  France ;  and  their  attacks 
brought  further  unpopularity  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  from  hereditary  training, 
as  well  as  by  his  marriage,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  French  predominance  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  The  continued  differences 
on  important  points  of  policy  between 
the  Stadtholder  and  those  who  now  had 
the  majority  in  several  of  the  provinces, 
and  especially  in  Holland  whose  voice  in 
the  federation  was  nearly  as  powerful  as 
that  of  the  other  six  united,  led  to  deter- 
mined opposition  to  his  administration  on 
minor  questions.  The  prince  had  so  far 
lost  sight  of  the  wise  advice  given  him  by 
Frederick  the  Great,  never  to  forget  his 
true  position  of  chief  servant  rather  than 
ruler  of  the  States,  as  to  introduce  certain 
semi-royal  observances  on  which  the  pa- 
triots fastened  offence,  and  so  used  them 
to  diminish  his  influence  with  the  masses. 
Thus  it  was  observed  that  the  officers  of 
his  guard  now  bore  the  arms  of  Orange 
on  their  caps,  instead  of  those  of  the 
United  Netherlands  as  their  predecessors 
had  done.    Then  the  main  gate  of  the  pal* 
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ace  at  the  Hague  had  been  of  late  years 
reserved  entirely  for  princely  use.  Like 
other  free  peoples,  the  Dutch  were  pecul- 
iarly sensitive  as  to  any  right  of  way  be- 
ing taken  from  them  ;  and  the  restriction, 
when  once  brought  clearly  to  public  no- 
tice in  the  growing  agitation,  gave  dire 
offence.  And  to  these  disputes  there 
came  to  be  added  a  more  serious  differ- 
ence still,  one  of  some  real  constitutional 
importance,  as  to  the  right  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  palace  guard.  The  deputies 
of  the  provinces  asserted  an  hereditary 
claim  to  appoint  to  it,  granted  to  them 
expressly  to  secure  the  independence  of 
their  deliberations  against  a  populace  sup- 
posed from  its  local  conditions  to  be  sub- 
servient to  the  ruling  house.  Worsted 
on  all  these  points,  William  V.  not  only 
showed  his  personal  annoyance  by  sud- 
denly ceasing  to  wear  his  own  military 
uniform  in  public,  but  declined  to  reside 
any  longer  in  a  capital  where  he  consid- 
ered himself  subject  to  insult.  He  with- 
drew altogether  from  the  Hague,  and 
dwelt  for  a  time  chiefly  at  his  chateau  of 
Loo  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  where 
his  party  was  still  in  a  decided  majority. 

His  retreat  at  this  crisis,  however,  natu- 
rally gave  increased  strength  to  the  oppo- 
sition in  Holland;  and  if  Holland  should 
decide  to  cast  his  authority  off,  he  could 
hardly  be  deemed  the  actual  Stadtholder 
of  the  Netherlands  any  longer.  Yet  she, 
powerful  as  her  superiority  in  wealth  and 
population  made  her,  and  in  despite  of  her 
contribution  of  more  than  half  the  charges 
of  the  Federation,  was  for  some  months 
overborne  in  the  votes  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral, where  Utrecht  (excepting  only  its 
capital),  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Gelder- 
land were  faithful  to  the  prince.  Parties 
in  each  had  been  formed  against  him,  and 
were  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
patriots  at  Amsterdam ;  but  the  govern- 
ments still  adhered  to  their  allegiance. 

There  was  a  sort  of  armed  truce  during 
the  summer  of  1786,  in  which  the  more 
cautious  spirits  were  striving  to  patch  up 
the  difference,  while  the  more  far-seeing 
prepared  for  the  armed  struggle  that  was 
inevitable.  This  was  presently  broken  by 
the  warmth  of  party-spirit  in  Gelderland, 
the  most  Orange  in  opinion  of  the  seven 


States.  Here  two  small  towns,  Hattem 
and  Elburg,  where  the  patriotic  party  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  the  municipali- 
ties, refused  further  obedience  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  provincial  legislature  or 
States,  declaring  it  incompetent  to  act  in 
the  absence  of  their  deputies.  The  States 
then  called  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  capacity  of  captain-general  of  the 
province  to  use  armed  force  in  defence  of 
their  prerogative.  Nothing  loth  to  act 
under  constitutional  powers,  William 
marched  on  the  recusant  towns  with  such 
troops  as  he  had  at  hand,  acting,  as  his 
party  put  the  matter,  in  his  magisterial 
rather  than  his  strictly  military  capacity. 
But  his  opponents  did  not  wait  his  coming. 
Protesting  against  the  violence  intended, 
they  left  their  homes  to  go  a  few  miles 
into  the  neighbouring  province  of  Overys- 
sel,  where  feeling  was  strong  against  the 
Stadtholder;  thus  giving  the  appearance 
of  the  first  call  for  armed  forces  as  coming 
from  the  Orange  side.  Holland  then  de- 
cided on  action  from  which  there  could 
hardly  be  any  appeal  but  to  the  sword. 
She  had  temporized  hitherto,  according  to 
such  Prussian  writers  as  Baron  Troschke, 
chiefly  because  her  leaders  were  endeav- 
ouring to  get  back  from  distant  parts  of 
the  United  Provinces  the  regiments  quar- 
tered there,  but  raised  and  paid  by  her. 
The  proceedings  in  Gelderland  caused 
caution  and  concealment  to  be  laid  aside  ; 
and  on  September  22nd  the  province  by 
its  States  directed  that  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange should  be  suspended  from  his  func- 
tions of  captain-general  of  Holland.  The 
glorious  federation  that  had  astonished 
the  world  hardly  less  by  the  firmness  of 
its  union  than  the  gallantry  of  its  actions 
seemed  at  once  to  be  dissolved  by  this 
daring  step.  Order  and  counter-order 
from  either  side  contended  for  observance  ; 
and  the  hour  had  at  last  come  when  con- 
stitutional forms  were  strained  till  they 
broke,  and  personal  choice  for  prince  or 
province  became  a  hard  duty  to  be  incum- 
bent upon  all.  Out  of  the  general  confu- 
sion of  the  few  months  that  followed,  the 
truth  appeared  that  if  the  prince  trusted 
to  the  armed  power  at  his  command  for 
the  restoration  of  his  hereditary  rights,  his 
trust  would  be  in  vain.    The  troops  he 
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had  had  under  him  were  raised,  as  he  him- 
self had  been  appointed  their  command- 
er, by  separate  provincial  commissions. 
Known  to  the  outside  world  as  one  na- 
tional army,  the  Dutch  regiments  were 
constitutionally  far  more  distinctly  sepa- 
rate levies  than  those  bodies  of  cantonal 
militia  which  the  Swiss  are  now  slowly 
striving  to  weld  into  a  federal  force.  Hol- 
land had  no  sooner  openly  pronounced 
against  the  prince,  than  her  allies  in  the 
patriotic  party  in  the  Assembly,  Groenin- 
gen  and  Overyssel,  gave  direct  orders  to 
their  own  regiments  not  to  use  arms 
against  any  other  province  of  the  feder- 
ation. Zealand  and  Fricsland  presently 
followed  the  example,  seeking  the  neutral- 
ity favoured  by  weaker  spirits  in  all  such 
national  crises.  Utrecht  was  paralyzed 
from  action  on  either  side  ;  for  although 
her  Orange-governed  States  had  moved 
their  sittings  from  the  hostile  capital,  so 
important  was  the  latter  to  the  province 
that  its  defection  made  it  useless  to  count 
on  the  regiments  siding  with  the  Stadt- 
holder.  There  remained,  therefore,  for 
him  to  rely  on  no  more  than  his  faithful 
Gelderland,  with  its  handful  of  three  thou- 
sand or  four  thousand  troops,  a  force  quite 
inadequate  to  do  more  than  for  the  present 
guard  his  own  person.  Even  the  Swiss 
contingent  of  the  army  which  had  lately 
obeyed  him  did  so  no  longer.  There  had 
long  been,  it  should  here  be  noticed,  such 
a  body  in  federal  pay,  raised  chiefly  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  and  quartered  along 
the  defensive  southern  frontier  of  the 
seven  provinces  which,  at  first  held  for 
reasons  of  a  strictly  military  character,  had 
grown  to  be  the  common  care  and  property 
of  all  in  peace  as  well  as  war.  These  regi- 
ments, having  never  known  orders  come 
to  them  except  through  the  prince,  might 
have  been  thought  certain  for  his  cause. 
But  though  mercenaries,  the  Swiss  sol- 
diers never  forgot  that  they  had  come  to 
a  land  which  professed  freedom  as  full  as 
that  won  by  their  own  forefathers.  And 
when  private  instructions  came  from  Berne 
that  they  were  to  remain  strictly  neutral 
in  the  political  conflict  in  the  Netherlands, 
they  made  it  known  that  neither  party 
could  reckon  on  their  services  for  putting 
down  the  other.  The  patriots,  in  fact,  felt 
for  the  time  that  matters  were  going  their 
own  way;  and' they  were  occupied  in  Hol- 
land with  fresh  proposals  for  striking  at 
the  hereditary  powers  of  the  Stacltholder, 
when  a  sudden  act  of  violence  by  partisans 
on  their  side  at  once  forced  on  open  hos- 
tilities, and  brought  an  ally  to  the  prince's 


side  no  less  able  than  willing  to  give  him 
the  mastery  over  his  adversaries. 

On  June  28th,  1787,  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  unaccompanied  by  her  husband, 
was  on  her  way  to  their  chateau  near  the 
Hague.  To  reach  this  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  a  cordon  of  posts  formed  by  some 
of  the  provincial  troops  of  Holland.  But 
she  had  no  armed  escort  with  her.  The 
prince  himself  had  not  been  in  any  way 
outlawed,  or  officially  declared  the  enemy 
of  the  province,  which  had  simply  by  its 
legislature  suspended  him  from  his  mili- 
tary offices.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  local 
commission  of  defence,  formed  no  doubt 
of  warm  partisans  of  the  popular  cause, 
took  on  itself  to  consider  the  journey  as 
either  dangerous  or  illegal,  and  after 
roughly  stopping  the  cortege,  finally  sent 
it  back.  It  was  a  time  of  much  hot  blood 
on  either  side  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  Prussian  story  is  true,  and  that 
the  officer  charged  personally  with  the  un- 
pleasant business  behaved  with  great  and 
needless  violence.  He  is  said,  on  his  be- 
ing refused  admission  to  the  princess's 
chamber,  to  have  forced  his  way  in  with 
drawn  sword,' and  remained  until  she  left; 
and  his  subsequent  act  of  suicide  when 
his  party  succumbed  to  Prussian  interven- 
tion, seems  to  show  him  either  consciously 
guilty,  or  despairing  of  clearing  his  name 
of  the  charge  laid  on  it. 

The  report  of  this  act  of  violence  no 
sooner  reached  the  Hague  than  Prussia 
came  upon  the  scene.  Thulemeier,  the 
ambassador,  who  was  previously  conduct- 
ing, conjointly  with  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiary, an  attempt  at  the  difficult  task  of 
reconciling  the  prince  with  the  recusant 
provinces,  and  had  never  ceased  to  show 
perfect  deference  to  the  claim  of  sovereign 
rights  maintained  by  each  of  the  latter, 
now  took  an  altogether  different  tone. 
The  injured  princess  was  the  sister  of  his 
king,  Frederick  William  II.,  who  had  not 
long  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  what  was 
already  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  if  not  the  very  foremost,  of  the 
military  monarchies  of  Europe.  More- 
over the  sympathies  of  the  king  had  all 
along  been  privately  much  more  on  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  than  those  of 
his  predecessor  were,  so  far  as  had  been 
known,  in  the  earlier  difficulties  in  his  day 
of  the  Stadtholder  with  the  provinces. 
If  far  more  humane  and  liberal  in  his  ad- 
ministration of  home  affairs  than  the 
great  Frederick,  his  successor  was  cer- 
tainly wanting  in  that  breadth,  or,  as  it 
might  by  some  be  judged,  coldness  of 
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view  which  caused  his  uncle  to  regard 
with  the  utmost  equanimity  any  troubles 
of  his  friends  or  neighbours  that  did  not 
chance  to  touch  the  welfare  of  Prussia. 
And  although  revolution  at  that  time,  it 
should  be  observed,  could  certainly  not  in 
the  abstract  have  been  so  repulsive  and 
detestable  a  thing  in  the  eyes  of  a  German 
ruler  of  the  ordinary  type,  such  as  Freder- 
ick William,  as  it  became  but  a  few  years 
later  when  identified  with  the  Phrygian 
cap,  the  guillotine,  the  abolition  of  royalty, 
and  all  the  excesses  of  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror ;  still  personal  and  family  sentiment, 
no  doubt,  made  the  prospect  of  interven- 
tion on  fair  excuse  a  pleasant  one  politically 
at  Berlin.  The  only  difficulties  anticipated 
were  those  of  a  military  nature,  and  these 
were  at  first  overrated,  as  the  events  to  be 
narrated  prove  ;  but  even  estimating  them 
at  their  worst,  the  Prussian  court  was  con- 
fident in  the  invincibility  of  soldiers  brought 
up  under  the  eye  of  the  great  master  of 
war  himself :  and  the  order  was  unhesitat- 
ingly given  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to 
enforce  compliance  with  the  ambassador's 
demands,  and  to  march  it,  or  so  much  of 
it  as  must  get  across  the  Rhine,  forthwith 
into  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  Mobilization, 
with  all  its  elaborate  machinery,  was  in 
those  days  a  thing  unknown.  Such  stand- 
ing armies  as  States  chose  to  maintain 
distinct  from  the  militia  which  all  had,  in 
some  form  or  other,  inherited  from  feudal 
days,  were  supposed  to  be  fully  ready  for 
war  at  all  times ;  just  as  our  own  army 
affected  to  be  until  the  necessity  for  its 
reorganization  was  lately  forced  on  us. 
The  war-bureau,  then  very  recently  formed 
at  Berlin,  to  replace  as  far  as  possible 
the  personal  supervision  to  which  the 
great  king  had  trusted,  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  moving  twenty-six  thousand 
troops  speedily  to  the  required  points ; 
and  it  was  believed  that  full  occasion 
would  be  found  for  all  their  services  be- 
fore Prussian  honour,  now  pledged  to  the 
Stadtholder's  side,  could  be  vindicated. 

We  suspect  that  if  the  difficulties  of  the 
undertaking  were  much  over-estimated 
then,  they  are  certainly  not  less  so  in  the 
narrative'  of  Baron  Troschke.  No  doubt 
this  writer  is  supported  to  some  extent  by 
the  example  of  his  great  countryman, 
Clausewitz,  who  has  left  an  elaborate  nar- 
rative of  this  campaign,  as  one  of  special 
importance  to  be  studied.  But  Clause- 
witz was  writing  with  a  special  view  to 
theory,  being  in  fact  a  military  teacher  and 
critic  first,  and  an  historian  only  so  far  as 
served  his  main  purpose.  It  was  natural, 
as  no  branch  of  warfare  is  neglected  in 


his  great  work,  that  he  should  take  for 
analysis  a  single  study  of  the  science,  on 
a  theatre  so  peculiar  as  Holland,  in  order 
to  show  how  far  the  usual  principles  are  to 
be  modified  in  a  land  of  marshes,  canals, 
and  inundations.  And  certainly  this  ex- 
ample was  very  ready  to  his  hand,  the 
chief  materials  for  dissecting  it  being 
found  in  the  German  archives,  and  the  inva- 
sion conducted  throughout  with  success 
and  credit  by  his  own  national  army.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  altogether  a  mistaken 
view  to  put  it  in  the  first  class  of  military 
achievements.  Nor  is  the  attempt  to  be 
justified  by  the  historical  fact  that  the 
same  country  which  was  overrun  with 
comparative  ease  by  a  single  Prussian 
corps  in  1787,  had  resisted  the  whole 
efforts  of  Spain  and  of  France  in  preced- 
ing centuries.  For  in  the  first  place,  the 
art  of  war  had  been  altogether  changed 
since  the  era  when  Alva  led  his  fanatic 
legions  against  the  Protestant  rebels  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  or  to  come  lower  down 
in  history,  when  the  horsemen  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  maison  du  roi  at  their  head, 
swam  the  Rhine  at  Tollhuys  to  com- 
mence their  campaign  against  the  same 
obstinate  foes.  The  progress  in  wealth 
and  civilization,  which,  while  it  makes 
countries  seemingly  more  powerful  as 
well  as  prosperous,  in  reality  puts  them 
more  than  ever  (as  the  world  is  discover- 
ing rather  late)  at  the  mercy  of  a  stronger 
and  not  less  civilized  invader,  had  oper- 
ated in  Holland  as  much  as  elsewhere. 
The  rude  energy  of  the  measures  of  de- 
fence by  wide  inundations  which  baffled 
the  Grand  Monarque  in  1672  were  hardly 
likely  to  be  fully  repeated  in  the  more 
crowded  Netherlands  of  a  century  later  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  adopted,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  this  means  of  de- 
fence would  have  proved  as  effectual 
against  the  improved  facilities  for  the  at- 
tack which  the  Prussians  could  have 
brought  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  the  pres- 
tige of  former  heroic  resistance  no  doubt 
magnified  the  apparent  difficulties  of  the 
invader.  But  in  this  campaign  that  we 
are  about  to  notice  a  new  and  decisive 
element  was  to  act  on  his  side.  The  war 
was,  in  fact,  not  a  national  struggle,  but 
an  act  of  armed  intervention ;  and  the 
Prussians  were  therefore  to  be  aided  in 
what  should  have  been  the  most  difficult 
part  of  their  task,  not  merely  by  the  moral 
support  of  the  Stadtholder  and  his  party, 
but  by  the  material  possession  through 
the  hands  of  his  supporters  of  some  of 
the  most  important  strategic  points  that 
had  to  be  gained  for  their  purpose.  This 
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will  appear  from  even  a  brief  considera- 
tion of  the  task  originally  set  before  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  high  reputa- 
tion at  that  period,  and  the  favour  he  had 
constantly  enjoyed  in  Frederick's  old  age 
with  that  king,  whose  favourite  nephew 
he  was  acknowledged  to  have  been,  se- 
cured him  the  command  of  the  Prussian 
army  in  the  field  beforehand  in  any  serious 
operation  it  undertook. 

Four  separate  possible  lines  of  defences 
(increased  in  Clausewitz's  review  to  five) 
oppose  the  invader  moving  westward  on 
the  heart  of  Holland,  the  half  seagirt  dis- 
trict of  country  round  Amsterdam.  Of 
these  the  outermost,  and  by  far  the  most 
important  geographically,  is  the  Yssel,  the 
branch  which  leaves  the  main  Rhine 
stream  near  Arnheim,  and  taking  its 
course  first  to  the  east,  soon  turns  to 
make  its  way  due  north  by  Duisburg  and 
Deventer  into  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
the  Zuyder-Zee.  The  province  of  Over- 
yssel,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  one 
of  those  which  from  the  first  strongly 
supported  that  of  Holland  in  its  rupture 
with  the  Stadtholder,  lies  on  the  eastern 
or  German  side  of  this  stream,  and  might 
be  supposed  therefore  ready  to  aid  in  re- 
sisting the  Prussian  passage.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  that  of  Gelderland  lay  to  the 
west  of  it ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
his  faithful  contingent  from  that  province, 
held  secure  passages  over  the  river  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  coining  allies.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  fully  justifies  the  statement 
of  Baron  Troschke  that  in  the  campaign 
we  are  writing  of,  this  famous  line  had  no 
importance  whatever.  But  it  does  far 
more  than  this  in  our  view.  It  shows  that 
an  examination,  however  careful,  of  the 
military  problem  of  1787  cannot  solve  the 
present  question,  one  very  carefully  stud- 
ied in  both  countries,  of  the  possibility  of 
the  defence  of  Holland  against  Germany. 
And  when  the  war-office  of  the  former 
sketches  a  project,  as  has  recently  been 
done,  for  protecting  the  line  of  the  Yssel 
with  certain  intrenched  points,  which 
would  act  as  it  were  as  large  guard-houses 
from  which  to  regulate  the  extensive  inun- 
dations which  it  may  be  desirable  to  make 
in  case  of  war ;  one  may  be  sure  that 
there  is  naturally  no  thought  of  dealing 
with  any  state  of  things  like  that  of  1787, 
when  the  keys  of  this  line  were  already 
placed  beforehand  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Prussian  army,  by  the  prince  whom  it 
came  to  restore  to  his  rights. 

For  a  similar  reason  there  was  no  more 
importance  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of 
to  be  attached  to  the  second  line,  which 


runs  rather  to  the  westward  of  and  par- 
allel to  the  Yssel,  along  the  small  streams, 
the  Grebbe  and  Ehm,  flowing  respective- 
ly into  the  Rhine  and  Zuyder-Zee  from 
the  same  marsh,  and  is  continued  again 
across  the  Rhine  above  its  separation  into 
the  Old  Rhine  and  the  Leek,  to  its  south- 
ern branch,  the  Waal,  at  Ochten.  For 
behind,  or  to  the  westward  of  this,  lay  the 
town  of  Amersfoort  belonging  to  Utrecht, 
to  which  place  the  Orange  party  in  that 
province,  being  in  the  legal  majority,  had 
transferred  its  seat  of  government,  and 
which  might  therefore  be  looked  on  be- 
forehand as  safe  for  the  Stadtholder  and 
his  friends;  Occupied  early  in  June,  as  it 
was  certain  still  to  remain,  it  rendered  the 
intrenchments  that  had  long  marked  the 
line  of  the  Grebbe  useless,  and  indeed 
there  was  no  serious  attempt  made  to  hold 
them. 

Such  resistance  as  could  really  be  ex- 
pected in  1787  would  rest  naturally  on  the 
third  line,  the  renowned  bulwark  of  Hol- 
land itself  in  former  wars ;  formed  for 
the  first  forty  miles,  from  the  Old  Rhine 
at  Utrecht,  its  most  important  part,  by 
the  Vecht  flowing  to  the  Zuyder-Zee. 
Through  Utrecht  again  it  is  continued 
south-westward  along  the  Vaardt,  another 
cross  channel  running  from  the  Old 
Rhine  to  the  Leek,  and  then  by  similar 
canalized  streams  to  Gorkum  on  the  Waal, 
a  place  so  strong  that  the  French  held  it 
nearly  three  months  in  18 14,  after  they 
were  driven  from  the  rest  of  Holland. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Vecht  pierces  the 
Goiland,  the  most  intersected  and  marshy 
district  of  all  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
skill  of  Cohorn,  exercised  to  prepare  the 
country  within  against  the  genius  of  Vau- 
ban,  urged  on  to  proof  in  the  invasion 
of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV.,  had 
strewn  this  difficult  country  with  small  but 
formidable  works  that  seemed  to  cover 
every  possible  point  of  passage  against  a 
foe  coming  from  the  east.  Opened  to  the 
French  however,  by  the  unhappy  surren- 
der of  herself  to  them  by  Utrecht,  the  ad- 
vantage they  unexpectedly  gained  in  thus 
turning  it  in  the  end  proved  vain  ;  for  the 
undaunted  Hollanders  had  already  inun- 
dated a  new  line  just  within  it  (treated  by 
Clausewitz  as  a  distinct  one/and  made  the 
fourth  of  his  series),  which  started  like 
that  of  the  Vecht  from  Naarden,  on  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  and  ran  also  to  Gorkum,  so 
as  in  fact  to  make  a  loop  with  it ;  and  on 
this  unlooked-for  obstacle  the  French  in- 
vasion of  1672  was  shattered.  The  inner 
line  thus  formed  was  in  fact  a  vast  lake  of 
prolonged  shape,  cutting  the  country  be- 
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tween  the  Zuyder-Zee  and  the  Waal  in 
two ;  and  the  republic  was  saved  indeed, 
but  only  by  such  a  tremendous  sacrifice 
as  the  less  united  and  determined  genera- 
tions that  succeeded  cannot,  in  our  view,  be 
expected  to  repeat. 

Behind  these  lines  running  from  Naar- 
den  to  Gorkum,  is  a  last  barrier  to  the  in- 
vader. Amsterdam  possessed  its  own 
works,  of  no  great  strength  in  themselves, 
but  easily  covered  by  a  skilful  system  of 
inundation.  And  it  must  be  borne  care- 
fully in  mind  by  the  reader  that  the  whole 
south  and  west  of  the  then  very  limited 
district  adjoining  the  capital  was  covered 
at  the  time  we  are  writing  of  by  the  vast 
Haarlem  Lake,  .the  greatest  impediment 
the  Prussians  met  with.  But  where  broad 
waters  rolled  in  1787,  there  are  now, 
thanks  to  Dutch  industry  and  ingenuity, 
nothing  but  fertile  pastures.  So  that  of 
the  thirty  detached  forts  which  we  under- 
stand to  be  in  the  lately-framed  project  of 
the  Dutch  war-office  for  the  defence  of 
the  city  and  its  ship-canals,  a  mere  frac- 
tion would  have  closed  all  the  land-ap- 
proaches three-quarters  of  a  century  since. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Baron  Troschke 
in  his  analysis  of  the  characters  of  the 
chief  actors  on  the  scene.  Yet  in  one 
point  this  might  well  be  done  did  space 
permit ;  for  no  more  careful  account  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  that  he  gives  of  the 
brilliant  qualities  which  made  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  at  that  time  one  of  the  fore- 
most names  of  Europe.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  Prussian  writer  deliberately 
decides  that  the  duke's  mind  was  just  one 
of  that  class  which  fails  under  the  test  of 
very  serious  responsibility;  and  this  ver- 
dict will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  Eng- 
lish reader.  The  events  of  his  more  fa- 
mous campaign  of  1792  shattered  effectu- 
ally such  political  and  military  reputation 
as  he  had  won ;  and  as  much  of  this  was 
owing  to  the  success  of  his  operations  in 
Holland  five  years  before,  we  must  plainly 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  success  some- 
where else  than  in  the  exceptional  genius 
of  the  commander.  Yet  Brunswick  cer- 
tainly on  this  occasion  showed  no  want  of 
any  personal  activity,  or  of  promptitude  to 
master  the  needful  details.  On  receiving 
from  Berlin  the  first  private  instruction  of 
his  coming  appointment,  he  left  his  hered- 
itary dominions  at  once  for  the  future 
scene  of  action,  and  a  few  days  later,  on 
August  7th,  was  found  at  Nimeguen,  at- 
tending the  birthday  reception  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  nominally  of  course  to 
offer  his  compliments  to  his  cousin,  but  in 
reality  to  gather  information  for  his  enter- 


prise. Many  of  the  chief  adherents  of 
the  Stadtholder  from  the  various  prov- 
inces had  made  a  point  of  paying  their 
respects  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion ;  and 
hence  Brunswick  was  enabled  to  ascer- 
tain without  difficulty  what  aid  might  be 
hoped  for  from  each.  And  doubtless 
also,  one  so  conversant  with  public  af- 
fairs knew  enough  of  the  world  (though 
this  we  are  not  told)  as  to  discount  rather 
largely  the  sanguine  views  of  the  parti- 
sans with  whom  he  was  mingling.  This 
first  part  of  his  task  done,  he  made  his 
way  back  to  Wesel,  where  on  his  pas- 
sage through  he  had  informed  the  gov- 
ernor, General  Gaudy,  that  it  would  prob- 
ably become  his  line  of  operations,  and 
directed  him  to  take  forthwith  the  neces- 
sary preliminary  measures  for  supply. 

For  the  next  five  weeks  preparations 
went  actively  forward  with  a  spirit  worthy 
of  one  trained  in  Frederick's\  practical 
school.  Three  divisions  of  Prussian 
troops  were  formed  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  close  to  the  Netherlands  frontier, 
under  Generals  Knobelsdorff,  Gaudy,  and 
Lottum,  and  equipped  specially  for  service 
which  might  lead  to  unusual  exposure. 
Brunswick  showed  much  forethought  in 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  the  bridge-train 
which  was  to  accompany  him,  having 
large  wooden  pontoons  specially  supplied 
by  boat-builders  at  points  behind  him  in  ' 
Prussia,  besides  hiring  a  small  squadron 
of  boats  and  lighters,  some  ready  decked, 
from  the  traders  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Other  vessels  were  taken  up  for  the  trans- 
port of  supplies  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  spe- 
cial notice  in  these  days,  when  all  military 
improvements  are  supposed  new,  that 
eight  large  Rhine-boats  were  specially 
fitted  up  under  the  duke's  own  eye  as 
floating  hospitals,  to  be  accompanied  by 
others  carrying  a  proper  staff  of  doctors 
and  nurses.  He  had  an  army  which 
Clausewitz  declares  not  properly  adequate 
in  numbers  for  its  purpose  ;  for  his  twenty- 
six  thousand  mer  had  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  provincial  troops  not  much 
fewer  in  number,  strongly  posted,  and 
likely  to  be  supported  by  large  reserves, 
such  as  the  Holland  militia,  who  in  former 
wars  for  independence  had  played  their 
part  manfully.  But  a  more  serious  anx- 
iety beset  him  at  this  time  in  the  reports 
which  came  both  from  Paris  and  Amster- 
dam, that  the  French  government  had  not 
only  resolved  to  intervene  on  the  side  of 
the  provinces,  but  had  actually  given 
orders  for  the  formation  of  a  camp  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  north-east- 
ern angle  of  France  about  Givet,  with 
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a  view  of  taking  the  Germans  in  flank 
during  their  enterprise.  Brunswick,  how- 
ever, was  a  master  in  the  art  of  spying, 
a  part  of  warfare  then  conducted  with 
thoroughness  :  so  taking  his  measures  for 
getting  early  and  complete  information 
from  the  spot,  he  was  presently  reassured 
by  the  fact  that  nothing  was  yet  done  up 
to  the  time  that  his  little  army  was  all 
ready  for  its  business.  The  foreign  pol- 
icy of  France,  in  those  last  years  of  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  was  in  one  of 
the  fits  of  indecision  and  nervousness 
which  alternate  strangely  in  the  nation's 
history  with  acts  of  passionate  and  dan- 
gerous temerity.  There  was  a  great  de- 
sire universally  felt  to  avenge  Rosbach 
and  humble  Prussia.  But  no  doubt  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  which  brought  on 
the  great  revolutionary  crisis  two  years 
later  were  already  pressing  heavily  on  the 
ministry  of  Louis.  At  any  rate  the  op- 
portunity, such  as  it  was,  was  suffered  to 
slip  away ;  and  "  the  sharp  German  axe 
that  (according  to  a  national  boast)  can 
cut  the  tightest  knot,"  had  fully  done  its 
work  before  the  unready  court  of  Ver- 
sailles had  resolved  on  any  action.  Still 
there  was  present  throughout  on  the  other 
side  the  fear  that  the  talked-of  French 
preparations  might  be  begun  ;  and  both 
the  diplomatic  action  and  military  prep- 
arations of  Prussia  were  hurried  forward 
in  consequence,  so  that  all  attempts  at  a 
pacific  solution  had  been  openly  aban- 
doned by  September  1 2th,  and  the  army 
received  its  orders  that  day  to  be  ready 
to  cross  the  frontier  on  the  following 
morning. 

Of  the  forces  disposable  for  Brunswick's 
operations  the  strength,  and  its  distribu- 
tion in  three  divisions  of  about  eight 
thousand  men  each,  have  been  already 
mentioned ;  and  as  usual  with  Prussian 
writers,  Baron  Troschke  goes,  at  this  por- 
tion of  his  task,  into  elaborate  detail. 

It  is  sufficient  for  us  here  to  say  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  boasted  invention  of 
horse-artillery  by  Frederick  did  not  help 
his  successor  here,  the  maintenance  of 
that  arm  having  been  abandoned  by  the 
great  captain  from  motives  of  economy 
in  his  later  years.  Four  field-batteries, 
therefore,  and  these  hardly  capable  of 
more  rapid  motion  than  a  walking  pace, 
represented  the  artillery  arm,  as  the  word 
is  now  understood,  in  the  duke's  force." 
But  his  infantry  battalions,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  day,  were  each  accom- 
panied by  their  own  light  field-guns. 

The  cavalry,  on  the  other  hand,  viewed 
also  as  at  present  known  in  Prussia,  were 


thus  early  represented  in  each  branch  ex- 
cept that  of  the  famous  uhlan  or  lancer. 
Brunswick  had  with  him  two  regiments  of 
cuirassiers  (a  branch  that  had  then  just 
laid  aside  the  cumbrous  armour  it  took  its 
name  from);  one  of  dragoons,  still  (by 
what  was  fast  becoming  the  fiction  it  now 
has  long  been)  supposed  to  be  specially 
capable  of  doing  dismounted  service  ;  and 
portions  of  two  regiments  of  hussars  for 
his  light  duties,  one  being  that  which  had 
been  so  gloriously  distinguished  under 
Zieten  in  Frederick's  early  days,  and  still 
bore  the  name  of  the  greatest  sabreur  of 
modern  war. 

Of  engineers,  a  single  detachment, 
known  as  a  "  troop,"  was  assigned  to  the 
army,  and  this  probably  in  consideration 
of  the  coming  siege-work.  For  the  days 
had  not  yet  come  when  the  great  organiz- 
er Scharnhorst  was  to  make  of  this  new 
branch  a  component  element  of  every 
Prussian  field-force. 

Of  the  infantry,  which  of  course  formed 
the  bulk  of  the  twenty-six  thousand  fight- 
ing men,  one  part  must  be  particularly  no- 
ticed. Out  of  eight  regiments  detailed  for 
the  campaign,  one  only,  and  that  of  small 
strength,  was  formed  of  fusiliers — in 
other  words,  of  infantry  soldiers  dressed 
in  green,  carrying  rather  lighter  arms  than 
the  rest,  and  specially  taught  to  skirmish. 
The  tradition  then  was,  and  it  remained 
long  after  France,  Austria,  and  Russia 
successively  abandoned  it,  indeed  until 
the  Prussian  army  went  down  helpless 
under  its  weight  at  Jena,  that  the  infantry- 
men must  as  a  rule  fight  solely  in  the 
steady  shoulder-to-shoulder  line  which 
Frederick  had  so  often  led  to  victory.  So 
to  a  proportion  of  some  sixteen  thousand 
of  these  closely-drilled  soldiers,  it  was 
thought  quite  sufficient,  according  to  the 
routine  of  those  days,  to  allot  two  moder- 
ate battalions  of  light  infantry,  intended 
to  cover  the  front  and  flank  from  annoy- 
ance ;  to  which  were,  however,  added  two 
companies  of  riflemen  recruited  originally 
from  the  royal  foresters,  and  probably  the 
most  efficient  troops  of  their  class  in  the 
world.  In  such  figures,  and  a  close  adher- 
ence to  the  dead  system  they  represent, 
may  be  readily  found  the  key  to  the  utter 
defeat  of  Prussian  pride  not  many  years 
after  by  the  Frenchmen  trained  to  more 
agile  warfare  in  the  revolutionary  cam- 
paigns. But  English  soldiers  of  all  men 
should  be  the  last  to  criticise  the  error. 
The  sounds  of  the  centenary  anniversa- 
ries of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill  still 
ring  across  the  Atlantic.  And  Lexington 
and  Bunker's  Hill  celebrations  only  really 
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record  the  historical  truth,  that  British 
soldiers  trained  closely  on  Frederick  tra- 
ditions were  found  at  heavy  disadvantage, 
alike  in  defence  and  attack,  against  the 
rough  provincial  levies  that  had  learnt 
under  our  own  flag  in  the  struggle  with 
France  for  the  American  continent,  the 
simple  secret  of  suiting  their  form  of  in- 
fantry battle  to  the  ground  on  which  they 
fought. 

Of  the  disposition  and  arrangements  of 
the  Dutch  forces  for  the  contest,  little  that 
is  exact  is  known  to  the  German  writers  ; 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that,  as  they  be- 
lieve, the  details  were  never  put  on  record. 
About  twenty  thousand  men,  or  rather 
fewer,  were  left  to  the  popular  cause  from 
the  regular  contingents  maintained  by  the 
seven  provinces,  after  deducting  the  small 
part  that  had  adhered  to  the  Stadtholder. 
It  was  hoped  to  double  this  by  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty  thousand  militia,  chiefly  to 
be  raised  in  Holland.  And  as  a  final  re- 
serve, the  large  towns  all  had  their  inde- 
pendent city  companies,  fairly  equivalent 
in  value  to  our  own  metropolitan  volun- 
teers of  to-day,  and  not  unlike  them  in 
their  practice  and  organization.  Of  these 
Amsterdam  alone  could  turn  out  sixty 
companies  on  occasion  ;  and  behind  works 
they  might  make  a  formidable  addition  to 
the  defensive  power  of  the  nation.  In 
cavalry  the  Dutch  were  naturally  weak ; 
yet  they  had  four  small  regular  regiments 
of  this  arm  at  their  command.  And  their 
artillery,  largely  served,  according  to  what 
had  become  a  national  tradition,  by  French- 
men, was  abundant  in  number  and  well- 
supplied  with  materiel.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  there  could  have  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  for  ridiculing  beforehand  their 
confident  expectation  that  the  new  enemy 
would  find  the  task  of  penetrating  into 
Amsterdam  as  serious  a  business  as  the 
Spaniard  or  Frenchman  had  in  days  gone 
by.  For  plain  reasons,  already  given,  their 
leaders  made  no  attempt  to  defend  the  two 
more  advanced  lines  of  the  Yssel  and  the 
Grebbe.  The  regulars  were  therefore  dis- 
persed, according  to  the  military  ideas  of 
the  time,  in  small  bodies  along  the  third 
line  which  was  to  be  obstinately  held,  that 
which  first  follows  up  the  Vecht  to 
Utrecht,  and  crosses  the  Old  Rhine  and 
the  Leek  successively,  to  end  at  Gorkum. 
The  latter  place  and  Utrecht,  as  the  two 
main  points  on  it,  were  strongly  held. 
Some  ten  thousand  troops  occupied  the 
open  lines  where  not  wholly  protected  by 
inundations.  The  rest  were  thrown  into 
such  smaller  fortresses  as  Naarden  and 
Muiden  at  the  Zuyder-Zee  extremity.  It 


was  thought  in  Holland  that  the  opening 
of  hostilities  would  be  followed  by  delib- 
erate sieges  of  some  of  the  permanent 
works.  A  double  attack  of  this  nature  on 
Naarden  and  Utrecht  was  especially  pre- 
pared for.  And  this  misconception  of  his 
purpose,  it  is  due  to  Brunswick's  reputa- 
tion to  add,  had  been  skilfully  led  up  to 
by  his  own  orders.  One  part  of  the  sin- 
gular conditions  of  this  campaign  was  that, 
during  the  sort  of  five-weeks'  armistice 
that  preceded  it,  Prussian  staff -officers, 
carrying  the  Orange  colours,  had  been 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  reconnoissances 
from  day  to  day,  almost  up  to  the  very 
works  they  had  presently  to  turn  or  take. 
Brunswick  had  fully  availed  himself  of 
this  exceptional  advantage,  and  that  in  a 
twofold  sense ;  for  his  assistants  had  not 
only  examined  every  road  leading  to  the 
Vecht  line  that  could  possibly  be  used,  but 
by  his  special  orders  had  shown  them- 
selves conspicuously  and  frequently  at 
various  points  along  its  lower  section  from 
Utrecht  to  Naarden,  in  order  to  impress 
the  enemy  with  the  belief  that  the  blow 
would  fall  on  that  side. 

While  thus  dexterously  deceiving  them, 
Brunswick  prepared  to  manoeuvre  so  as 
completely  to  turn  the  portion  of  their 
lines  he  thus  appeared  to  threaten.  Brees- 
wyk,  a  hamlet  which  stands  at  the  angle 
where  the  so-called  Vaardt,  which  is  no 
more  than  the  Upper  Vecht,  branches  off 
from  the  important  Rhine-mouth,  known 
as  the  Leek,  was  the  particular  point  at 
which  he  resolved  to  break  through.  It 
was  known,  indeed,  to  be  strongly  in- 
trenched. But  still  there  was  of  course 
more  hope  of  carrying  it  at  once  than  of 
taking  without  regular  siege  such  a  place 
as  Utrecht.  And  there  was  the  special 
political  advantage  in  avoiding  the  latter, 
that  the  province  it  formed  the  capital  of 
had  not  officially  renounced  its  allegiance 
to  the  Stadtholder,  and  it  was  desirable  as 
far  as  possible  to  isolate  the  resistance  of 
Holland  by  refraining  from  attacking  the 
neutral  states.  To  carry  out  the  purpose, 
General  Gaudy,  whose  division  formed  the 
centre  column,  and  was  made  stronger 
than  the  others,  would  march  direct  on 
Breeswyk  down  the  Leek.  General  Kno- 
belsdorff,  who,  with  the  left  division,  was 
to  follow  the  line  of  the  Waal,  was  directed 
to  detach  troops  to  his  right  at  the  proper 
time,  so  as  to  assist  Gaudy's  assault  by 
making  feints  or  even  real  attacks  on 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  enemy's  line. 
The  right  division,  Lottum's,  which  took 
with  it  most  of  the  cavalry,  was  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Hollanders  as  much 
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as  possible  on  the  Vecht.  The  Utrecht 
line  once  carried,  Brunswick  would  act 
according  to  circumstances  ;  and  obviously 
such  a  success,  even  in  face  of  the  ex- 
pected opposition,  ought  of  itself  prove 
sufficient  to  enforce  submission  to  the 
Stadtholder.  For  public  opinion  was 
known  to  be  divided  even  in  Holland,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
towns  ;  though  how  greatly  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known  either  to  the 
prince  or  the  Prussians. 

The  plan  of  defence  prepared  on  the 
other  side,  as  it  may  still  be  found  in  the 
orders  of  the  day  by  Count  Salm,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  command  for  Hol- 
land, was  simple  enough.  It  consisted 
chiefly  in  directing  that  whatever  part  of 
the  line  was  threatened  should  be  rein- 
forced at  once  ;  that  the  inundating  means 
at  command  should  be  freely  used  wher- 
ever necessary;  that  the  militia  should 
"as  far  as  possible  "  take  up  their  quar- 
ters with  the  regulars;  and  in  short,  as 
the  count  summed  his  instructions  up, 
that  every  effort  should  be  used  to  pro- 
long the  conflict  "until  the  damp  of  au- 
tumn turns  the  ground  into  a  swamp,  and 
compels  the  enemy,  whose  men  and  horses 
alike  will  then  suffer  from  sickness,  to 
close  this  campaign  without  touching  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  Holland  at  all." 
All  these  fine  words  meant  very  little, 
however,  in  reality.  For  the  dejected 
Orange  party  within  Holland  had  lifted 
up  its  head  again  when  the  certainty  was 
heralded  of  the  approach  of  the  Stadt- 
holder with  his  formidable  escort.  Doubt 
and  dissension  prevailed  at  every  impor- 
tant part  of  the  line,  and  observing  how 
rapidly  the  difficulties  of  his  task  in- 
creased, Count  Salm  himself,  as  will  pres- 
ently appear,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  a  hopeless  case,  and  resolved  to 
throw  it  up  as  soon  as  this  could  be  done 
with  safety.  At  the  present  moment  it 
was  too  late  to  draw  back  from  the  charge 
he  had  accepted,  and  any  proposal  to  treat 
would  have  been  met  with  the  cry  of  trea- 
son. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September 
13th,  the  Prussian  divisions,  each  in  a 
separate  column,  headed  by  small  detach- 
ments of  riflemen  and  hussars,  crossed 
the  Dutch  border  on  their  respective 
roads.  The  weather  at  first  was  fine, 
though  after  the  first  three  days  it  changed, 
and  the  rains  began  which  are  so  common 
in  a  Dutch  autumn,  and  made  every 
movement  somewhat  slow  and  difficult. 
The  left  column  however,  with  which  was 
the  duke  himself,  and  which  was  kept 


according  to  his  plan  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  others,  had  made  its  way  by  the 
1 6th  to  the  vicinity  of  Gorkum,  and  sum- 
moned that  place,  the  east  front  of  which 
had  been  watched  up  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussians  by  a  small  body  of  Orange 
troops  detached  to  keep  the  garrison  from 
reconnoitring  or  obstructing  the  advance. 
The  defenders  at  first  refused  to  treat 
when  summoned  early  on  the  17th,  and 
even  drove  off  by  threats  and  shots  the 
Prussian  officer  who  strove  to  parley  with 
them ;  so  that  for  the  moment  Brunswick 
had  reason  to  expect  energetic  resistance 
here  at  any  rate,  where  good  information 
from  Orange  partisans  had  told  him  that 
twelve  hundred  Dutch  troops  lay  not 
many  hours  before.  He  happened  to  be 
absent  with  his  main  body  when  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  according  to  orders,  opened 
fire  later  in  the  morning  on  the  place  with 
a  battery  of  howitzers,  rather  to  test  the 
enemy's  intention  to  resist  than  with  any 
hope  of  beating  down  the  heavy  guns  at 
the  command  of  the  garrison,  should  they 
choose  to  use  them.  Not  a  dozen  shells 
had  been  fired,  when  a  white  flag  was  sud- 
denly hoisted,  the  gate  was  opened,  and  a 
staff-officer  rode  out  authorized  to  treat 
for  terms.  Colonel  Romberg,  who  com- 
manded the  Prussians,  could  hardly  be- 
lieve his  own  good  fortune ;  but  had  the 
readiness  of  wit,  as  he  perceived  there 
must  be  strong  cause  for  this  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  defence,  to  insist  on 
an  absolute  and  immediate  surrender  to 
his  detachment,  which  was  presently  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  commandant  from  within. 
And  on  entering  the  place  the  Prussians 
soon  discovered  that  there  was  good  cause 
for  the  change  of  mind  on  the  latter's  part ; 
for  the  garrison,  refusing  to  obey  orders 
since  the  time  that  the  enemy  appeared, 
had  been  deserting  all  the  morning  in  the 
opposite  direction  in  every  boat  they 
could  lay  hands  on ;  and  but  ninety  men 
were  left  or  had  voluntarily  remained  to 
give  themselves  up  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Brunswick,  hearing  the  cessation  of  fir- 
ing, had  by  this  time  ridden  up  and  heard 
of  his  success.  But  so  difficult  was  the 
communication  between  the  Prussian  col- 
umns, or  so  poor  (as  we  are  more  disposed 
to  believe)  the  means  of  intelligence  at  the 
command  of  their  staff,  that  the  true 
cause  of  this  strange  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Dutch  soldiers  remained  unknown 
to  him  for  many  hours  afterwards  ;  though 
the  fugitives  who  had  thus  begun  to  aban- 
don Gorkum  from  daybreak  had  only 
mutinied  after  discussing  news  which  was 
freely  circulated  among  them  the  night 
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before.  This  was  that  the  defence  of  the 
ancient  lines  of  Utrecht  had  suddenly  col- 
lapsed ;  the  commissions  of  defence  es- 
tablished throughout  Holland  been  aban- 
doned by  their  commander-in-chief;  and 
the  Stadtholder  himself  that  morning,  es- 
corted by  the  loyal  States  from  Amers- 
foort,  received  with  shouts  of  greeting  in 
the  city  which  had  previously  been  so  hot 
against  him,  but  which  had  now  given  it- 
self suddenly  over  to  the  Orange  party. 
How  this  actually  came  about  may  be 
very  briefly  told.  Indeed,  the  details 
scarcely  belong  to  that  military  narrative 
with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Plainly 
Count  Salm  had  for  some  time  previous 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  cause  his  com- 
mission represented  was  a  foregone  failure, 
there  being  a  strong  Orange  minority 
throughout  Holland  itself  ready  to  declare 
for  the  Stadtholder  as  soon  as  he  showed 
himself  anywhere  ;  and  the  hoped-for  sup- 
port of  the  French,  which  alone  in  the 
commander's  view  could  have  saved  the 
patriotic  party  from  succumbing  to  supe- 
rior forces,  being  evidently  for  the  pres- 
ent withheld.  Under  pretence,  therefore, 
of  moving  forward  to  meet  and  delay  the 
enemy  on  his  march,  he  obtained  the 
"  march-routes,"  without  which  no  troops 
paid  by  the  jealous  States  of  Holland 
could  lawfully  be  moved  by  their  com- 
mander. These  once  issued  to  him  in 
blank,  he  lost  no  time  in  drawing  his 
forces  at  first  out  of  Utrecht  eastward,  and 
soon  breaking  them  right  and  left  along 
the  lines,  marched  them  back  round  the 
city.  This  once  done  he  left  them,  to 
save  his  own  person  by  concealment  and 
flight.  His  main  object  in  all  this  ma- 
noeuvring had  in  fact  been  to  get  safely  out 
of  the  way  of  the  heated  patriots  of  the 
city,  who  would  have  probably  sacrificed 
his  life  at  the  first  appearance  of  treason 
to  their  cause.  Once  free  from  this  dan- 
ger, he  quietly  abandoned  his  trust,  and 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  leaving  some 
of  his  battalions  taking  up  chance  quar- 
ters under  their  own  officers  ;  whilst  oth- 
ers dispersed  over  the  country  pillaging 
their  own  countrymen,  and  spread  such 
terror  before  them  that  the  committee  of 
defence  of  Amsterdam  at  first  shut  the 
gates  in  the  face  of  those  who  marched 
that  way.  In  fact  the  end  of  what  came 
here  to 'be  called  a  rebellion  rather  than  a 
civil  war  could  now  not  be  long  delayed. 

As  Breeswyk,  on  which  General  Gaudy's 
column  had  been  originally  directed,  is 
not  far  from  Utrecht,  it  is  needless  to  de- 
tail the  march  of  the  centre  division,  which 
was  of  course  unopposed.    Such  fighting 


as  the  Prussians  had  to  do  on  the  Vecht 
line  fell  entirely  on  their  right,  where  the 
Dutch  troops  about  Naarden,  divided  from 
Utrecht  by  the  marshy  district  before 
mentioned,  were  for  some  time  uncon- 
scious how  completely  they  were  aban- 
doned and  turned.  Hence  the  resistance 
here  for  a  few  days  was  a  real  one.  An 
attempt  made  on  Naarden  itself  with  shell- 
fire  had  no  effect,  and  Count  Kalkreuth, 
who  commanded  under  Lottum  on  this 
side,  withdrew  his  troops  from  before  the 
place,  and  threw  detachments  along  the 
dykes  to  seek  for  a  passage  higher  up. 
Three  of  these  failed,  but  the  fourth,  sent 
to  reconnoitre  the  works  of  Weesp,  a 
small  fortress  on  the  Lower  Vecht,  was 
guided  by  a  peasant  friendly  to  the  Orange 
cause  to  another  passage  at  Uiterdam, 
said  to  be  less  strongly  covered.  The 
Prussians  were  headed  by  Lieutenant 
Wirsbytzki,  an  officer  of  whom  the  Berlin 
records,  travelling  out  of  cold  official 
praise,  state  that  "  he  would  dare  anything 
man's  bodily  power  might  attempt."  This 
young  soldier,  discovering  on  his  recon- 
noissance  that  a  guard  posted  opposite 
had  all  taken  shelter  from  the  pouring 
rain  inside  their  watch-house,  leaving  a 
peasant  outside  in  charge  of  their  bridge, 
rode  up  to  the  latter  and  threatened  to 
shoot  him  if  he  did  not  instantly  let  it 
down.  The  astonished  Dutchman  com- 
plied, and  in  a  few  moments  men  enough 
of  the  Prussian  party  had  crossed  to  sur- 
prise the  guard  before  it  got  under  arms. 
The  lieutenant  followed  up  this  first  suc- 
cess with  such  speed  that  he  got  into  the 
main  works  with  his  party  of  about  sixty 
men  before  the  garrison  of  nearly  an 
equal  number  was  alarmed ;  and  so  cap- 
tured the  whole  of  it  without  difficulty. 
This  affair  happened  on  September  17th, 
and  his  lodgment  at  Uiterdam  enabled 
Lieutenant  Wirsbytzki  on  the  following 
day,  by  means  of  a  couple  of  canoes,  to 
lodge  secretly  a  party  of  his  men  in  rear 
of  the  next  post,  which  was  to  be  attacked 
by  signal  in  front.  The  surprise,was  de- 
cisive, and  eighty  more  Dutch  soldiers 
being  here  taken  with  their  works,  the 
line  of  the  Lower  Vecht  was  effectually 
pierced.  Niedersluys,  the  chief  point  on 
it  between  Naarden  and  Utrecht,  finding 
itself  enveloped,  surrendered  on  the  21st. 
Despite  increasing  inundations,  Lottum, 
after  this  success,  managed  to  secure  post 
after  post  with  little  loss.  Reports  of  an 
armistice  no  doubt  aided  him  in  his  later 
operations,  though  some  of  his  affairs 
were  bloody  enough,  especially  the  repulse 
of  a  spirited  sortie  made  from  Weesp ; 
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in  which,  however,  the  Dutchmen  were 
cut  off  nearly  to  a  man  in  their  retreat. 
Finally,  however,  this  place  and  Naarden, 
on  which  it  depended,  fell  into  Prussian 
hands  quietly  enough  on  September  27th. 
The  governor,  General  Ryssel,  having 
heard  that  Amsterdam  was  itself  treating 
for  terms,  "and  received  private  authority 
to  deliver  up  his  trust  to  the  Prussians  if 
he  chose  to  do  so,  declined  the  responsi- 
bility of  carrying  out  the  order  in  person, 
and  took  his  way  secretly  to  Brussels, 
making  over  his  charge  to  the  senior  colo- 
nel. This  officer  in  his  turn  being  doubt- 
ful how  to  act,  and  the  water  passage  be- 
ing open  to  him,  started  off  soon  after- 
wards for  Amsterdam  to  demand  definite 
instructions ;  and  his  temporary  succes- 
sor, receiving  a  few  hours  later  a  fresh 
summons  from  Lottum,  solved  the  di- 
lemma effectually  by  admitting  the  Prus- 
sians without  further  parley.  This  was 
early  on  September  27th,  and  from  that 
hour  all  further  resistance  to  their  arms 
was  necessarily  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam;  for  that 
city  found  itself  by  this  time  isolated  in  its 
resistance. 

Those  who  imagine  that  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  preserved  inviolate  by 
their  forefathers'  arms  is  the  sure  prom- 
ise that  succeeding  generations  will  emu- 
late their  deeds,  would  do  well  to  study 
in  more  detail  than  we  can  here  give  to 
them,  the  events  that  had  passed  else- 
where during  the  short  campaign  on  the 
Vecht  just  narrated.  In  truth  the  bur- 
ghers of  Dordrecht,  Delft,  and  Schiedam 
had  talked  as  loudly  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore of  readiness  to  die  in  the  breach  if 
necessary,  as  ever  did  their  stout-hearted 
ancestors.  But  either  some  genuine  doubt 
of  the  justice  of  their  own  recent  conduct 
towards  the  house  of  Orange ;  Or  the 
want  of  any  religious  motive  to  steel  their 
feelings  to  endurance  ;  or,  what  seems 
more  probable  still,  the  knowledge  that 
the  French  supports,  on  which  they  had 
relied,  had  abandoned  them,  made  resist- 
ance an  unprofitable  sacrifice  when  once 
the  foe  was  known  to  have  fairly  entered 
Holland.  The  towns  we  have  mentioned, 
with  others  less  important,  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  haste  and  readiness  of  their 
submission.  Rotterdam  itself,  where  the 
municipality  had  gathered  in  arms  in  the 
market-place  on  hearing  that  the  States 
at  the  Hague  were  preparing  to  yield,  and 
had  promised  their  fellow-citizens  magnilo- 
quently  enough  to  defend  the  place  to  ex- 
tremity, surrendered  without  firing  a  shot 
at  the  summons  of  a  lieutenant  of  hussars, 


when  once  the  Prussians  were  known  to 
be  near.  The  Hague  itself  alone  was 
spared  foreign  occupation,  as  a  special  fa- 
vour to  the  deputies  who  had  now  assem- 
bled there  in  haste  to  pass  a  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  S tad th older ;  and  by  September 
23rd,  Brunswick  could  feel  that  his  flanks 
and  rear  were  sufficiently  secure  to  permit 
of  his  advancing  against  his  final  object, 
Amsterdam,  with  Knobelsdorff's  division, 
presently  supported  by  Lottum's  from 
the  Vecht.  Reconnoissances  had  already 
been  pushed  almost  within  sight  of  the 
city;  and  on  the  21st  the  remnants  of 
Salm's  own  regiment  of  dragoons  had 
been  driven  by  the  Prussian  hussars 
through  the  village  of  Amstelveen,  six 
miles  to  the  south  of  it,  after  a  skirmish  of 
some  severity,  the  only  military  affair 
worth  mention  in  this  part  of  the  opera- 
tions. On  the  1 6th,  when  the  duke  was 
preparing  to  gather  his  somewhat  scat- 
tered troops  on  a  semicircular  front  facing 
the  city  from  the  south  and  east,  its  two 
land  sides,  he  was  suddenly  met  by  a 
deputation  from  the  municipality  asking  a 
truce. 

The  duke  had  little  objection  to  grant 
the  favour  so  often  sought  in  war  by  the 
weaker  party,  and  here  an  almost  sure 
sign  that  his  adversaries  were  disheart- 
ened. His  advices  had  told  him  that  the 
position  in  front  of  him,  running  through 
Amstelveen  and  covering  Amsterdam,  was 
strong  in  itself,  and  that  its  defences,  well 
furnished  with  artillery,  were  held  by  the 
six  regular  battalions  which  remained  to 
the  patriots,  aided  by  a  strong  body  of 
militia,  probably  all  that  the  city  could 
muster.  The  municipality  had  therefore 
little  to  gain  by  delay,  except  so  far  as  it 
might  lie  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  and  Brunswick  granted 
the  request,  reminding  the  embassy  that 
it  was  for  the  princess,  now  with  her  hus- 
band at  the  Hague,  that  he  came  to  de- 
mand redress  ;  and  that  he  therefore  re- 
served to  himself  the  right  of  resuming 
hostilities  if  the  proposals  they  bore,  with 
which  it  was  not  his  business  to  interfere, 
should  fail  instantly  to  satisfy  her.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  temporary  armistice  was 
signed  forthwith,  the  conditions  being  that 
no  further  works  should  be  thrown  up  or 
inundations  made,  and  that  it  should  not 
interfere  with  the  surrender  of  Naarden, 
which  was  hourly  expected.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  truce  was,  in  fact,  entirely  on 
the  Prussian  side.  The  duke,  however, 
took  care  to  use  the  next  four  days  in 
closing  up  his  troops  for  their  final  work, 
and  reconnoitring  the  Haarlem  Lake,  the 
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now  extinct,  but  then  wide,  and  in  rough 
weather  dangerous  sheet  of  water  which 
covered  the  right  flank  of  the  Dutch  and 
his  own  left.  Colonel  Gordon,  an  officer 
of  the  Scotch  brigade  maintained  in  the 
Dutch  army,  but  a  warm  partisan  of  the 
Stadtholder,  was  here  of  the  greatest 
service.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the 
lake,  he  at  once  secured  a  number  of 
boats  on  its  south  side  for  the  Prussians, 
and  reconnoitred  with  their  staff  up  to  the 
opposite  shore,  thus  discovering  that  the 
Hollanders  had  no  armed  vessel  anywhere 
on  it.  They  had  apparently  so  underrated 
the  energy  or  the  skill  of  the  invaders  as 
to  believe  that  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  cross  it ;  a  fatal  error,  as  it  proved,  to 
their  last  chance  of  successful  resistance. 
It  was  found  that  they  had  confined  their 
preparations  on  that  side  entirely  to  in- 
trenching the  narrow  neck  of  land  then 
existing  at  its  northern  extremity,  by 
which  the  only  direct  road  from  Amster- 
dam to  Haarlem  in  those  days  passed, 
through  the  village  of  Halwege.  Bruns- 
wick at  once  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
formed  into  two  flotillas  prepared  to  carry 
separate  bodies  of  troops  across  it;  one 
to  turn  these  intrenchments  of  Halwege, 
and  the  other  to  take  in  rear  the  defences 
of  the  western  end  of  the  line  before  him 
by  landing  behind  Amstelveen,  where  the 
Dutch  flank  reached  the  lake,  and  was  evi- 
dently supposed  to  be  secured  by  it.  He 
himself  would  conduct  the  front  attack  on 
this  place  with  the  main  body  of  the  Kno- 
belsdorff  division.  More  to  the  right, 
Lottum's,  which  had  now  come  up  fully 
into  line,  was  to  make  demonstrations  at 
various  points  and  keep  the  Dutch  from 
any  attempts  to  reinforce  Amstelveen. 
As  the  Amsterdam  plenipotentiaries  came 
back  on  the  night  of  September  30th,  on 
their  passage  through  for  more  powers, 
not  having  been  able  to  arrange  matters 
peaceably  with  the  Stadtholder  and  his 
wife. at  the  Hague,  Brunswick  denounced 
the  armistice  on  the  spot.  Nothing  could 
have  happened  more  opportunely,  indeed, 
for  him;  for  the  preparations  for  turning 
Amstelveen  by  the  secret  passage  of  the 
lake  had  just  been  reported  complete. 

Before  daybreak  both  the  detached  col- 
umns, unknown  to  the  Dutch,  were  well  on 
their  way  over  the  water,  and  landed  with- 
out being  discovered  at  the  points  on 
which  they  were  directed.  Entirely  un- 
expected on  this  side,  each  was  complete- 
ly successful.  Major  Burghagen,  with 
the  northernmost  force,  turned  the  works 
of  Halwege  so  suddenly  and  completely 
as  easily  to  drive  the  Dutch  in  them  con- 


fusedly away  towards  Haarlem,  and  then 
occupied  the  neck,  thus  closing  in  Am- 
sterdam from  either  aid  or  issue  on  that 
side.  So  effectually,  indeed,  was  he  soon 
lodged  there  that  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
tach some  companies  to  support  the  col- 
umn of  Major  Hirschfeld,  who  had  land- 
ed to  the  south  of  him  with  one  of  the  fu- 
silier battalions,  prepared  to  take  directly 
in  rear  the  defenders  of  Amstelveen,  who 
were  commanded  by  a  picked  officer,  a 
French  artillerist,  Colonel  De  Porte. 
Again,  between  Hirschfeld's  landing-point 
and  the  duke's  own  left,  two  companies 
had  been  detached  to  climb  along  a  nar- 
row dam  which  would  bring  them  just  in 
upon  the  right  of  De  Porte's  line.  This 
dam  was  known  to  be  cut  and  intrenched, 
but  the  Prussian  party  carried  ladders, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  with  the  aid  of 
Hirschfeld's  turning  movement  they 
would  force  their  passage  along  it  across 
the  obstacles. 

This  proved  so  in  the  event.  The  fight 
that  ensued  about  Amstelveen  early  on 
October  1st,  the  chief  action  of  this  sin- 
gular campaign,  was  sharp,  but  not  pro- 
longed. It  was  complicated,  as  against 
the  Prussians,  by  a  sortie  made  from 
Amsterdam  on  the  news  reaching  the  city 
of  Hirschfeld's  troops  having  got  between 
it  and  its  defenders.  But  the  ground 
north  of  Amstelveen  was  much  enclosed 
and  built  on,  and  the  Prussians,  dexter- 
ously occupying  with  some  companies  a 
knot  of  houses  which  covered  them  to- 
wards Amsterdam,  were  able  to  hold 
their  own  on  the  defensive  there  success- 
fully, and  with  the  rest  to  make  De  Porte's 
position  quite  untenable  by  pressing  his 
rear.  Before  the  day  was  far  advanced 
that  officer  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
part  of  the  lines  precipitately,  leaving  all 
his  guns  and  three  hundred  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  lost 
about  sixty-five  men  in  the  capture  of  the 
village.  Of  the  others,  which  were  really 
false  attacks,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  in  detail.  As  Clausewitz  has  just- 
ly pointed  out,  the  omission  to  guard  the 
waters  of  the  Haarlem  Lake  effectually 
ruined  the  whole  plan  of  the  defence  of 
Amsterdam,  on  which  the  more  belliger- 
ent members  of  the  municipality  had  con- 
fidently relied. 

The  next  day  found  the  city  authorities 
again  begging  and  again  granted  a  brief 
truce.  As  this  was  used  by  the  now  Or- 
ange States  at  the  Hague  to  send  the 
march-routes,  so  potent  in  Dutch  eyes,  to 
the  regulars,  and  draw  them  off  from  the 
side  of  the  patriots,  there  was  little  means 
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of  resistance  left.  On  October  9th  Am- 
sterdam finally  agreed  to  capitulate  at  dis- 
cretion. But  in  consideration  of  its  dis- 
tinguished history  and  the  proud  spirit  of 
its  citizens,  Brunswick  generously  spared 
it  the  humiliation  of  occupation,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  merely  marching  a  de- 
tachment of  his  army  within  its  walls  ;  an 
example  which  was  brought  forward,  and 
that  successfully,  in  favour  of  conquered 
Paris  four  years  and  a  half  ago,  showing 
forcibly  that  precedent  has  its  claims  in 
war  no  less  than  peace.  On  the  political 
changes  that  followed  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell:  for  the  great  revolution  none  of 
the  actors  in  the  drama  we  have  followed 
could  have  dreamed  of  was  close  upon 
them ;  and  not  many  years  elapsed  after 
the  Stadtholder's  triumphant  return  to  the 
shout  of  "  Orange  Boven"  when  he  was 
once  more  driven  from  his  hereditary  do- 
minions by  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la  Repu- 
blique"  heralding  the  advance  of  the  revo- 
lutionary troops  pressed  into  Holland 
under  Pichegru. 

Perhaps  those  affected  most  powerfully 
by  this  campaign  were  the  Prussians  them- 
selves. The  army  had  done  its  work 
skilfully  and  rapidly ;  and  as  it  returned 
by  steady  marches  from  Holland,  the  sol- 
diers enjoying  a  grant  voted  by  the  States- 
General  in  gratitude  for  escaping  war-con- 
tribution, and  the  officers  well  paid  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  prize-fund  raised  from 
captured  wa.r-wate'riel,  they  found  them- 
selves loaded  with  honours  by  their  coun- 
try. The  enterprise  that  had  proved  so 
easy  in  execution  was  judged  of  rather 
by  the  supposed  difficulties  that  had  been 
conjured  up  for  it.  The  national  curiosity 
had  been  very  great  to  see  whether  the 
army  that  under  Frederick  had  been  the 
admiration  of  Europe  would  retain  its 
traditions  of  success  under  his  successor. 
And  even  the  military  longings  of  Prussia 
were  for  the  time  gratified  to  the  full. 
There  is  no  more  monstrous  delusion 
among,  us  as  to  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours than  that  which  makes  Englishmen 
speak  of  the  Germans  as  essentially  a  pa- 
cific people.  As  applied  to  the  lesser 
States,  and  especially  those  of  central 
Germany,  where  division  and  weakness 
has  caused  them  to  live  only  upon  suf- 
ferance for  generations  past,  there  may  be 
some  truth  In  the  view.  But  if  used  of 
Prussia  it  ignores  all  the  facts  of  history 
for  the  past  two  centuries,  and  the  senti- 
ment which  grew  up  from  these  facts  : 
the  feeling  which  every  Prussian  has  at 
heart  that  it  is  to  the  sword  his  country 
owes  its  long  and  steady  growth  in  the 


path  of  greatness.  From  the  great  elect- 
or's time  until  the  thirty  thousand  picked 
troops  from  the  crown-prince's  army  rode 
into  the  Champs  Elysees  in  187 1  to  typify 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of  Berlin 
over  Paris,  Prussia  has  been,  as  she  is  to 
all  appearance  likely  to  remain,  the  most 
truly  military  nation  of  Europe,  her  peo- 
ple ready  to  make  greater  sacrifices  than 
any  other  would  to  maintain  a  foremost 
position.  The  very  work  we  have  been 
reviewing  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  in- 
directly. So  great  was  the  exultation  pro- 
duced by  the  success  of  1787,  coming  at 
the  close  of  the  Frederick  era,  that  Baron 
Troschke  especially  tells  us  that  it  pre- 
pared the  humiliation  of  Jena  by  the  over- 
confidence  it  inspired.  And  he  quotes 
Count  Kalkreuth,  for  example,  as  writing 
to  a  friend  not  long  after,  just  before  the 
revolution  broke  out  fully  in  France : 
"  No  war  this  time.  What  a  glorious 
epoch  it  is  for  Prussia  !  She  has  just  to 
tap  her  sword,  and  Europe  comes  to 
terms  at  once."  But  having  begun  his 
moral  thus,  our  Prussian  historian  goes 
on  to  pursue,  as  though  involuntarily,  and 
certainly  more  fully  than  is  usual,  a  line 
of  thought  familiar  to  his  countrymen, 
and  deserving  study  from  those  English- 
men who  would  trust  them  for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world.  The  passage  is  so 
striking  that  we  give  it  in  full. 

"  Although,"  says  Baron  Troschke, 
"  people  have  been  accustomed  to  treat 
this  catastrophe  of  Jena  as  a  consequence 
of  our  stepping,  during  the  events  of  1787, 
out  of  the  ordinary  path  of  Prussian  pol- 
icy and  its  modest  measure  of  firmness  ; 
yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  through 
it  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  teachings  of  history,  out  of 
which  from  the  era  of  deepest  humiliation 
grew  the  policy,  as  steadfast  as  success- 
ful, which  we  still  find  ourselves  develop- 
ing." Jena,  in  fact  (so  runs  our  histo- 
rian's moral),  was  well  worth  suffering,  as 
giving  Scharnhorst  and  Stein  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  repaying  Prussia  with  the 
glories  of  Leipsic,  Sadowa,  and  Sedan, 
not  to  speak  of  those  of  the  yet  undevel- 
oped future. 

The  rapidity  with  which  its  political  re- 
sults were  swept  away  has  contributed 
hardly  less  than  the  smallness  of  its  di- 
mensions to  cause  this  campaign  of  1787 
to  be  little  regarded  by  historians.  Yet 
its  military  lessons  would  be  important 
enough  if  they  helped  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  possible  defence  of  Hol- 
land against  Germany  in  the  event  of  that 
collision  which  no  prudent  statesman  can 
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pretend  to  be  beyond  the  political  horizon. 
Dutchmen  themselves  are  certainly  not 
such  optimists  as  to  ignore  the  subject, 
nor  so  unpatriotic  as  to  sit  still  after  it  has 
been  brought  home  to  them,  in  hopes  that 
those  vague  influences  of  wealth  and  trade 
which  have  of  late  proved  ineffectual  to 
preserve  peace,  may  suffice  to  avert  the 
day  of  peril.  An  elaborate  and  well- 
weighed  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  was 
originally  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than 
two  millions,  but  afterwards  increased  to 
three,  was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  legisla- 
ture last  year  for  the  purposes  of  defence  ; 
and  experts  declare  that  this  sum  must 
be  doubled  if  the  works  are  to  be  thorough- 
ly executed  as  designed,  and  the  army 
completely  reorganized  within  the  eight 
years  fixed  by  the  law.  Readers  who 
have  followed  us  thus  far  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  brief  out- 
line of  its  purpose  here  offered. 

The  line  of  the  Yssel,  once  thought  so 
formidable,  has  been  condemned  for  per- 
manent occupation,  chiefly  because  the 
volume  of  that  stream  is  at  certain  times 
so  small  that  it  becomes  easily  fordable 
at  many  points,  and  there  are  no  other 
features  along  it  which  are  specially  suit- 
able for  defence.  This  being  so,  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  to  erect  regular  forts 
on  this  advanced  line.  Certain  strong 
points  only  are  to  be  partially  intrenched, 
so  as  to  give  a  defending  army  the  choice 
of  occupying  it  if  the  weather  and  other 
conditions  made  this  suitable,  as  well  as 
of  abandoning  it  at  discretion  without  the 
appearance  or  indeed  the  reality  of  serious 
loss.  Very  similar  has  been  the  decision 
of  the  Dutch  government  as  regards  the 
next  line  westward,  that  of  the  Grebbe 
and  Ehm;  though,  as  stated  to  us,  it  is 
here  arrived  at  on  somewhat  different 
grounds.  The  Vale  of  Gelderland,  across 
.Which  this  runs,  is  to  this  day  a  difficult 
and  only  partially  cultivated  country,  with 
a  good  deal  of  wooded  high  ground  on  the 
eastern  or  further  side  of  the  stream.  If 
the  Dutch  army  is  at  all  able  to  face  its 
enemy  in  the  open  field,  somewhere  here 
would  be  the  proper  position  to  take  up 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  an  action.  To 
restore  the  old  continuous  lines  which  ran 
along  the  streams,  and  which  still  exist, 
though  in  a  ruinous  condition,  would  be  a 
work  of  vast  expense  if  carried  out  in  con- 
formity with  the  demands  of  modern  de- 
fensive science.  It  is  thought  better, 
therefore,  to  spend  the  national  grant  in 
thoroughly  strengthening  the  heart  of  the 
country,  which  is  of  course,  as  of  old,  the 
old  state  of  Holland  and  especially  the 
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district  near  Amsterdam,  than  to  throw 
away  a  large  sum  on  a  line  so  far  ad- 
vanced, and  so  extended,  that  if  held 
merely  on  the  defensive,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerously pierced  through  at  some  single 
point.  The  Dutch  general  would  there- 
fore be  left,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to 
hold  Gelderland  by  open  force,  to  retire  on 
his  real  line  of  defence  behind.  And  this 
is  to  be  no  other  than  the  line  through 
Utrecht  already  described,  called  strangely 
enough,  in  the  government  scheme,  the 
"  New  Water  Line."  Here  every  prepa- 
ration is  to  be  made  that  care  and  experi- 
ence can  suggest  for  laying  the  whole  belt 
of  country  along  the  Vecht  and  Vaart  at 
need  under  a  wide  sheet  of  water,  shallow 
indeed,  but  with  deep  cuts  carefully  drawn 
across  it  making  it  impassable  except  at  a 
few  fixed  points.  These  openings  are  to 
be  strongly  protected  by  works.  Naarden, 
with  Weesp,  and  the  other  old  fortress  of 
Muiden  that  forms  with  these  a  triangle 
covering  the  mouth  of  the  Vecht,  are  to  be 
thoroughly  reconstructed  on  modern  prin- 
ciples. Breeswyk,  and  other  points  likely 
to  be  attempted,  will  be  guarded  by  large 
roomy  forts  armed  with  plenty  of  short- 
ranging  but  powerful  rifled  guns,  and  well 
provided  with  bomb-proof  cover  for  troops. 
Utrecht  is  to  be  itself  surrounded  to  the 
east  by  a  chain  of  the  same  defences. 
And  a  separate  second  or  inner  line  of  de- 
tached forts  will  protect  the  westernmost 
parts  of  the  inundation,  being  so  disposed 
that  no  surprise  of  any  single  passage  will 
allow  a  hostile  army  to  get  through.  All 
important  landing-places  on  the  coast  be- 
hind, where  an  enemy  might  endeavour  to 
debark  a  force  sufficient  to  turn  these  front 
lines,  such  as  the  H elder,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Meuse,  are  to  be  separately  fortified 
on  the  ordinary  principles.  Finally,  and 
as  a  last  resort,  Amsterdam  will  be  treated, 
as  in  days  of  old,  as  the  citadel  of  the 
whole ;  only  the  new  works  for  its  special 
protection  will  be  advanced  so  far  as  to 
save  the  city  from  the  terrors  of  bombard- 
ment for  even  long-ranging  guns,  and  will 
be  supported  on  the  side  of  the  Zuyder- 
Zee  by  a  strong  squadron  of  monitors  and 
floating  batteries  built  especially  for  this 
purpose. 

The  arrangements  thus  sanctioned  are, 
of  course,  as  well  known,  and  perhaps 
nearly  as  closely  studied,  in  Germany  as 
in  Holland.  Indeed  our  information  re- 
specting them  is  drawn  mainly  from  Ger- 
man sources.  It  is  perfectly  understood 
on  both  sides  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Dutch  in  making  these  sacrifices  is  to  pro- 
tect their  independence  against  the  gigan- 
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tic  military  empire  that  has  grown  up  on 
their  eastern  border.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, only  to  inquire  briefly  how  far  their 
means  may  enable  them  to  compass  the 
end  in  view  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success. 
Supposing,  in  short,  that  the  proposed 
works  were  all  completed ;  that  the  reor- 
ganized army  which  is  decreed  to  man 
them  under  the  same  act  that  has  voted 
the  millions,  were  raised  and  ready ;  and 
that,  finally,  a  not  less  important  condi- 
tion, the  people  of  Holland,  instead  of 
being  as  distracted  and  doubtful  of  their 
cause  as  when  the  Prussians  marched 
across  the  frontier  under  Brunswick,  were 
as  united  and  resolute  as  their  forefathers 
in  their  early  struggles  for  liberty :  could 
they  enter  on  the  great  trial  of  a  war  with 
the  German  empire  with  any  prospect  of 
closing  it  short  of  ruin,  or  at  least  com- 
plete submission  ? 

To  answer  this  question  decidedly  could 
only  be  done  on  a  correct  forecast  of  the 
policy  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  If 
the  hope  of  the  Dutch  were  by  the  mere 
strength  of  their  unrivalled  line  of  defences 
(unrivalled,  because  sea  and  river  would 
aid  them  as  no  other  Continental  works 
can  be  aided),  to  maintain  such  a  contest 
single-handed  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  then 
they  would  be  altogether  self-deceived. 
German  strategy  understands  how  to  be 
patient  in  season,  as  well  as  vigorous  when 
a  blow  has  to  be  struck.  With  a  fleet 
probably  far  superior  to  the  Dutch  at  sea, 
and  an  army  of  which  a  mere  fraction 
could  safely  and  continuously  hold  every 
acre  of  Dutch  ground  up  to  the  "  New 
Water  Line  "  of  the  defence  scheme  ;  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  their  com- 
mander to  do  more  than  use  the  necessary 
pressure  of  an  occupation  which  would  be 
in  fact  an  investment,  in  order  to  enforce 
his  terms  in  time.  If  the  lines  were  in- 
deed impregnable,  or  nearly  so,  they  would 
be  left  alone  ;  but  they  would  not  save  the 
heart  of  Holland  for  all  that.  These  are 
not  the  days  when  a  campaign  breaks  up 
at  the  end  of  summer;  and  a  Dutch  win- 
ter would  hardly  drive  from  good  quarters 
in  the  rich  plains  of  the  Waal  and  Leek 
such  generals  and  soldiers  as  bivouacked 
round  Orleans  and  Le  Mans  in  the  sever- 
est cold  that  France  has  for  many  years 
experienced. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  that  the  Dutch 
desire  is  to  imitate  the  prudent  example 
set  them  by  neighbouring  Belgium  guided 
by  Brialmont's  skilL  and  to  make  of  the 
land  within  their  "New  Water  Line  "  a 
grander  and  more  roomy  Antwerp,  where 
the  whole  national  army  might  for  a  time 


be  sheltered  from  a  tenfold  force  of  ene- 
mies, whilst  calmly  waiting  such  succour 
by  sea  or  land  as  the  political  combina- 
tions of  the  time  might  promise  ;  then  in- 
deed the  design  lately  begun  may  be  pro- 
nounced far-seeing,  wise,  and  suited  to  the 
national  purpose  :  and  success  may  be 
hoped  for  it,  if  proper  forethought'  and 
care  be  used,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
failure  and  discredit  might  have  been 
prophesied  by  any  skilled  observer  who 
watched  unseen  the  doubt  and  discord 
that  pervaded  the  council-chamber  and  the 
camp  of  the  patriots  of  1787. 

It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Dutch,  if  threatened  by  the  pow- 
erful neighbour  who  holds  the  frontier, 
until  now  covered  largely  by  Hanover,  can 
do  much  more  than  protect  themselves 
against  a  coup  de  main.  They  would 
doubtless  imitate  the  gallant  resistance  of 
the  Danes  to  the  invasion  of  Slesvik,  and 
we  trust  less  ineffectually.  But  it  cannot 
be  too  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Netherlands  is  a  cardinal 
point  in  the  political  system  of  Europe, 
and  one  which  we  regard  of  absolutely 
vital  importance  to  ourselves.  The  two 
most  formidable  crises  in  modern  history 
occurred  whilst  the  Low  Countries  were 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  again  when  they  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  France  in  the  eigh- 
teenth. The  native  love  of  freedom,  not 
unaided  by  England,  enabled  them  twice 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  ;  and  the  men  of 
Holland  would  be  equally  impatient  of  the 
dominion  of  a  Teutonic  empire,  which  is 
at  this  moment  the  object  of  their  appre- 
hensions. We  trust  those  apprehensions 
may  prove  altogether  unfounded.  But  we 
believe  that  the  first  sign  of  an  aggression 
on  Holland  would  kindle  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
of  British  interests  that  the  coasts  and 
harbours  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  our 
shores  should  ever  remain  in  the  hands  of 
a  friendly  people,  and  as  inviolate  as  our 
own  territory. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LEFT-HANDED  ELSA. 
VI. 

The  two  judges,  hitherto  so  impassive, 
started  —  they  looked  at  one  another. 
The  students  crowded  round. 

"  That  is  not  Max  BrendePs,"  said  one. 

"That  cartt  be  Adolf  Meyer's,"  said 
Sleinitz. 
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"  That  must  be  the  devil's,"  said  Roth- 
kopf. 

"  Silence  !    Silence  !  "  cried  the  beadle. 
"  Next  number !  "   croaked  the  parch- 
ment-skinned man. 
"  Number  one  !  " 

But,  before  the  cover  could  be  drawn 
from  number  one,  Adolf  Meyer  rushed 
forward  and  stood  before  it  with  out- 
stretched arms,  his  back  to  the  picture 
and  his  face  to  the  two  judges.  His  wild 
eyes  were  wilder  than  ever,  his  hair  al- 
most bristled  on  his  head,  and  his  cheeks 
were  deadly  pale. 

"No!"  he  said.  "No;  not  number 
one.    It  is  withdrawn." 

"  Stand  back,  sir  !  "  said  the  burgomas- 
ter. "  Who  are  you,  and  why  do  you  in- 
terfere ? " 

"  Number  one  is  withdrawn,"  persisted 
Adolf  Meyer,  in  a  sort  of  scream.  "  It  is 
mine  —  Adolf  Meyer's  —  and  I  may  do 
what  I  please  with  my  own.  It  is  with- 
drawn, I  say.  It  is  unfinished  —  it  was 
brought  here  by  mistake  —  it  is  —  any- 
thing, but  it  shall  not  be  seen." 

"  What  folly  is  this  ?  "  asked  the  parch- 
ment-skinned painter.  "  We  are  here  to 
decide  —  not  you  —  and  we  will  see  all." 

"  If  you  are  afraid  of  being  beaten," 
said  the  dark  man,  with  sombre  good-na- 
ture, "  that  is  a  mistake  that  those  only 
make  who  are  " 

His  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  number 
five,  and  he  did  not  add,  '-likely  to  win." 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  said  Adolf  Meyer. 
"  But  this  picture  shall  7iot  be  seen." 

"  And  I  say  it  shall,  sir,"  said  the  bur- 
gomaster, angrily.  "  Beadle,  remove  this 
man." 

"  Herr  Burgomaster,"  said  Adolf  Meyer, 
with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "it  is  no 
longer  in  the  competition,  even  if  it  were 
not  withdrawn.  I  stand  upon  the  rules. 
The  judges  must  be  ignorant  of  the  paint- 
er's name  till  they  have  decided  which  pic- 
ture is  the  best  on  its  merits  without  sus- 
picion of  favour.  If  a  student  lets  them 
know  his  name  beforehand,  he  is  disquali- 
fied, and  his  picture  is  out  of  the  field. 
These  gentlemen  now  know  that  number 
one  is  painted  by  Adolf  Meyer;  and  if  I 
choose  to  insist  on  a  rule  to  my  own  dis- 
advantage, what  is  that  to  them  or  you  ? " 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  burgomaster. 
"  Gentlemen,  we  must  observe  the  rules." 

"  This  is  too  bad,"  grumbled  Sleinitz. 
"We  sha'n't  see  Meyer's  picture  after 
all/' 

But  Max  Brendel  came  forward. 
"My  fellow-students,  Herr  Burgomas- 
ter," he  said,  "will,  I  am  sure,  waive  such 


a  rule.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  throw  sus- 
picion on  the  impartiality  of  our  honoura- 
ble judges." 

Elsa  was  bewildered ;  but  this  was  like 
her  own  Max,  and  her  heart  beat  high 
again.  She  leaned  forward  to  listen  with 
all  her  ears. 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Max  Brendel," 
shouted  Meyer,  "or  I  will  make  it  the 
worse  for  you — this  is  no  affair  of  yours. 
I  have  a  right  not  to  show  my  picture  un- 
less I  please.  I  don't  please,  and  the 
rule  I  have  intentionally  broken  shall  not 
be  waived.  I  appeal  to  the  Herr  Burgo- 
master, who  knows  the  law.  I  say  that  to 
compel  a  man  to  show  an  unfinished  work 
is  unfair." 

"  Enough  of  this,"  said  the  burgomas- 
ter. "  Herr  Meyer  is  in  the  right :  we 
break  no  rules  here.  The  drawing  is 
closed." 

The  two  great  painters  conferred  to- 
gether for  an  instant.  Then  the  parch- 
ment-skinned man  said  — 

"  And  not  only  the  drawing,  Herr  Bur- 
gomaster, but  our  deliberation.  I  speak 
both  for  myself  and  my  colleague  when  I 
say  that  the  prize  is  awarded,  without  hes- 
itation, to  number  five.  We  are  impa- 
tient to  learn  the  name  of  the  young  man 
who  has  begun  his  career  with  a  master- 
piece. Whichever  of  you  gentlemen  he 
may  be,  we  hasten  to  congratulate  him  on 
having  combined  the  work  of  a  thorough 
artist  with  an  originality  of  conception  and 
treatment  very  rare  in  modern  times.  We 
formally  award  him  the  prize,  as  the  first 
and  the  least  of  the  distinctions  he  will 
achieve  for  himself,  for  this  town,  for  Ger- 
man art,  and  for  the  glory  of  our  father- 
land." 

"  Max  Brendel  —  his  name  is  Max 
Brendel,"  cried  out  a  dozen  of  voices  as 
Max  came  forward,  almost  trembling. 
The  hall  rang  once  more  with  his  name 
joined  to  loud  hurrahs.  Elsa  was  weeping 
tears  of  joy  —  she  longed  to  throw  herself 
upon  his  neck  before  them  all. 

But  there  was  one  envious  soul  to  whom 
this  triumph  was  worse  than  terrible.  Un- 
able to  bear  the  mortification  of  open  de- 
feat— 'for  the  first  sight  of  Max  Brendel's 
picture,  so  glaringly  superior  to  his  proph- 
etess, had  overthrown  in  a  moment  his 
palace  of  Alnaschar  —  he  had  given  up 
the  contest  in  a  rage.  But  to  see  his  rival 
in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  glory  he 
had  promised  himself,  was  too  much  for 
his  flesh  and  blood  to  bear.  He  was  still 
the  scorned  Adolf  Meyer,  and  now  doubly 
scorned.  His  nervous,  morbid  tempera- 
ment allowed  him  to  see  nothing  beyond 
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the  humiliation  of  the  hour  —  he  had  be- 
come the  laughing-stock  not  only  of  his 
fellow-students  but  of  fate,  and  was  con- 
scious of  no  latent  strength  wherewith  to 
renew  a  lost  battle.  None  can  despair  so 
easily  and  so  utterly  as  the  young.  No 
one  thought  of,  or  looked  at  him  ;  his  ap- 
parently unaccountable  caprice  was  set 
down  to  natural  folly ;  but  every  cheer  for 
Max  Brendel  came  upon  him  like  a  jeer 
for  Adolf  Meyer.  He  slunk  away  in  the 
midst  of  his  rival's  triumph  with  his  invis- 
ible prophetess  under  his  arm.  His  new- 
born genius,  his  hopes,  his  pride,  his  van- 
ity had  all  received  a  mortal  wound  —  and 
he  had  no  Elsa  to  teach  courage  and  for- 
titude to  one  who  had  none  of  his  own. 

VII. 

"  At  last,  then,  dear  Max  !  "  exclaimed 
Elsa,  as  she  linked  her  arm  into  her 
lover's  at  the  Rath-hans  door.  "  Ah !  I 
knew  you  would  win :  the  idea  of  Adolf 
Meyer  or  Adolf  anybody  daring  to  think 
he  could  beat  you ;  why,  the  very  sight  of 
your  picture  frightened  him  away.  But 
what  is  your  picture,  Max?  That  was 
not  the  '  Cleopatra,'  I  know,  that  you 
used  to  tell  me  about ;  she  was  dark,  like 
me,"  she  added,  with  a  passing  touch  of 
loving  jealousy.  "  I  didn't  think  you  cared 
to  paint  grey  eyes  and  yellow  hair  — you 
used  not  to.  But  never  mind  —  I  shall 
love  grey  eyes  and  yellow  hair  now,  as 
they  have  brought  us  nearer.  What  will 
father  say  now,  when  his  awkward  Elsa 
is  betrothed  to  the  greatest  painter  in  all 
Germany  ?  —  Oh  Max  !  —  But  what  is  it  ? 
Are  you  not  well  ?  It  has  been  too  much 
for  you,  my  poor  boy !  Yes,  when  they 
said  number  five  had  won,  I  too  found 
there  is  nothing  so  hard  to  bear  as  joy. 
But  you  look  so  pale  — 1  and  your  arm 
trembles  " 

"It  is  joy,  Elsa  —  joy  does  not  kill." 
But  though  he  spoke  of  joy,  it  was  not 
with  the  air  of  a  joyful  man.  His  eyes 
still  dreamed,  and  the  cloud  had  deepened 
on  his  brow.  "  But  you  are  right,  Elsa  — 
lam  not  well;  I  suppose  the  excitement 
has  been  too  much  for  me,  and  I  have 
been  working  too  hard." 

"  Then  you  must  take  a  good  long  holi- 
day, and  you  shall  begin  it  with  me  this 
very  day.  We  will  have  a  feast,  and  you 
shall  take  me  to  the  coffee-garden  —  father 
will  spare  me,  and  I  may  wear  my  ear- 
rings now.  We  are  to  be  always  together 
now,  you  know,  and  we'll  lose  no  time." 

"Ah,  Elsa!  you  forget;  this  prize 
obliges  me  to  go  to  Rome.  I  must  do 
much  still  before  I  can  win  you." 


Her  face  fell. 

"  Oh  Max,  that  is  cruel  to  make  me 
think  of  our  parting  in  the  midst  of  my 
joy  !  It  is  that,  then,  that  makes  you  so 
sad  and  grave  ?    Must  you  go  soon  ? " 

"It  is  too  true  —  I  fear  I  must  lose  no 
time :  every  day's  delay  will  eat  into  the 
prize.    It  is  hard,  Elsa,  but  " 

"  Is  there  no  happiness  that  does  not 
taste  bitter  when  it  comes  ?  But  no,  I 
don't  mean  that,  dearest,  dearest  Max  —  I 
won't  think  a  word  that  shall  trouble  the 
other  life  of  yours  that  isn't  me.  I  am  so 
proud  —  so  happy!  Think  how  misera- 
ble we  should  be  if  we  were  not  goino:  to 
part — if  you  were  not  going  to  Rome. 
It  is  what  we  have  prayed  for,  and  we 
mustn't  find  fault  with  what  God  gives  us. 
It  will  be  easy  waiting  now." 

Max  kissed  her,  but  coldly.  They  were 
now  at  her  father's  door,  but  he  would  not 
come  in.  "  I  am  fit  for  nothing  to-day," 
he  said.  "  I  have  a  splitting  headache  — 
I  must  get  some  sleep  at  once,  if  I  can. 
Don't  worry  yourself  though,  dear  Elsa  — 
it's  only  excitement :  I  only  want  a  good 
long  sleep,  that's  all.  Good-bye,  darling: 
I  must  get  well  at  once  —  I  have  so  much 
to  do  before  I  leave  for  Rome." 

It  was  a  sad  disappointment  to  lose  her 
pleasure  after  her  triumph.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  since  Max  was  really  unwell, 
and  she  dried  her  eyes.  Had  all  her  little 
plans  been  fulfilled  she  would  have  had 
too  much  happiness  for  a  single  day.  It 
was  hard  that  he  and  she  would  not  spend 
together  this  day  of  all  days,  in  the  face 
of  their  coming  separation  ;  but  she  felt 
how  much  Max  must  need  rest,  and  was 
half-relieved  to  find  that  over-work  and 
over-anxiety  might  be  taken  to  account  for 
his  changed  ways. 

He  embraced  her  again,  more  warmly, 
it  seemed  to  her,  than  ever,  and  again  said 
"  Good-bye."  Then  he  hastened  home, 
ran  quietly  up  the  gloomy  staircase,  en- 
tered his  room,  and  slowly  removed  from 
the  mirror  a  cloth  with  which  it  was  cov- 
ered. 

Poor  Elsa  !    How  can  the  truth  be  told  ? 

Through  the  whole  of  the  night  in  which 
that  mysterious  face  had  appeared  to  him 
he  had  sat  in  a  mental  maze,  doubting  the 
truth  of  his  eyesight  and  the  soundness  of 
his  brain.  He  tried  every  test  he  could 
think  of  to  prove  himself  the  victim  of  a 
passing  illusion,  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  the 
vision  was  as  real,  at  least  to  him,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  living  form.  At  last  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  let  his  eyes  and  his 
brain  have  their  own  way.  Perhaps  sati- 
ety of  sight  might  cause  the  phantom  to 
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disappear.  He  examined,  one  by  one, 
every  point  of  form,  hue,  and  feature, 
every  fold  of  her  dress,  every  movement 
of  her  eyes.  Sleep  overcame  him  ;  and, 
when  he'awoke,  the  phantom,  unexorcised 
even  by  slumber,  was  the  first  object  on 
which  his  eyes  fell.  It  was  proved,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  offspring  of  a  weary  brain. 
The  light  of  returning  day  and  the  waking 
sounds  of  morning  did  not  affect  his  mid- 
night apparition.  He  made  himself  some 
strong  coffee,  and  then,  moved  by  some 
impulse  with  which  conscious  intention 
had  nothing  to  do,  he  went  straight  to  his 
canvas  and  began  to  sketch  rapidly.  If 
any  definite  idea  had  a  share  in  what  he 
did,  it  was  a  desperate  sort  of  fancy  that 
an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  brain-phantom 
on  canvas  would  be  a  crowning  test  of  its 
reality.  He  had  learned  too  well  his  lack 
of  ail  creative  power,  and  that  he  could  not 
express  what  he  could  not  really  see. 

But,  as  he  worked  and  as  he  became 
familiar  with  every  detail,  every  turn  and 
trick  of  his  model,  his  interest  grew.  He 
had  the  unprecedented  experience  of  find- 
ing his  idea  ready  to  hand  without  the  ef- 
fort of  thinking,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
concentrate  his  whole  mind  upon  overcom- 
ing the  mere  technical  difficulties  of  repro- 
duction. Never  had  painter  so  obliging  a 
sitter.  He  had  only  to  change  his  attitude 
in  order  to  place  her  at  once  in  any  posi- 
tion or  aspect  he  pleased.  Nay,  he  had 
only  to  frown  to  make  her  frown  too  ;  and 
doubtless  he  could  have  made  her  smile 
had  he  himself  been  in  a  smiling  mood. 
His  work  grew  under  his  hand ;  and  when 
darkness  came  he  left  off  with  a  new  fear 
—  the  fear  lest  the  vision  should  fade  away 
before  another  morning  came. 

Like  Adolf  Meyer  he  spent  the  night 
not  in  sleep  but  in  waiting  for  daylight. 
He  sat  up  the  whole  night  through,  to  see 
that  the  face  did  not  vanish,  and  was  re- 
joiced when,  at  sunrise,  he  found  it  more 
clear  and  perfect  than  when  it  had  first  ap- 
peared. 

Some  may  think  that  the  long-continued 
effort  to  create  had  at  last  succeeded,  and 
that  his  association  of  his  fancy  with  the 
looking-glass  was  an  accidental  and  not 
unprecedented  hallucination.  He  did  not 
think  so,  however  —  he  had  ceased  to 
think  at  all.  He  only  worked,  toiling  on 
and  on  at  his  no  longer  barren  canvas  till 
the  form  and  features  of  his  model  became 
more  deeply  fixed  on  his  mind  than  even 
those  of  Elsa.  He  would  have  given  up 
half  his  hopes  to  hear  her  voice,  or  at 
least  to  be  able  to  read  the  unspoken  lan- 
guage of  her  deep  eyes.    He  spoke  to  her 


at  last,  in  the  half  hope  that  a  mirror  which 
reflected  a  non-existent  face  might  be  able 
to  effect  the  scarcely  greater  marvel  of  re- 
flecting a  voice  also.  But,  though  her  lips 
parted  and  moved  in  answer,  not  a  sound 
came. 

Such  work  as  this  soon  becomes  a  pas- 
sion. An  artist  seldom  loves  the  forms 
that  he  consciously  invents  :  they  are  only 
the  daughters  of  his  soul.  But  the  fan- 
cies that  he  cannot  refer  to  his  own  mental 
parentage,  and  which  come  upon  him  as 
it  were  from  an  unknown  world,  —  these 
are  his  soul's  wives.  His  work  gave  him 
no  pride  of  genius,  like  Adolf  Meyer's  : 
self-love  could  not  be  born  from  what  was 
not  his  own.  Some  sort  of  love,  however, 
could  not  fail  to  spring. 

When  he  was  with  "Elsa  he  dreamed  of 
her  whom  he  had  left  at  home  :  when  he 
painted,  he  did  not  think  of  Elsa.  Few 
and  rare  are  the  souls  that  are  large 
enough  to  contain  two  ideas  at  once  and 
to  blend  them  into  one :  seldom  may  hu- 
man love  survive  when  a  man  is  seized 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  idea,  whether 
of  art,  fame,  or  gold.  There  cannot  be 
two  all-sufficing  things  —  even  the  few 
diviner  spirits  must  blend  the  two  loves 
into  one  before  they  can  contain  the  two. 
Max  Brendel's  spirit  was  very  human,  and 
it  had  been  seized  with  the  fullest  enthu- 
siasm of  a  new  idea.  The  Max  who 
had  seen  this  face  could  not  be,  even  to 
Elsa,  the  Max  who  had  never  seen  it;  no 
wonder  she  thought  him  changed. 

When  his  picture  was  finished,  he 
almost  felt  as  if  his  life  had  come  to  an 
end.  When  the  prize  was  won,  he  felt  as 
if  such  a  result  had  degraded  his  labour 
of  love.  When  Elsa  wept  for  joy,  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  fallen  to  earth 
from  the  heights  of  a  glorious  dream. 
How,  in  his  heart,  could  he  sympathize 
with  her  childish  joy?  He  had  been  wan- 
dering among  regions  wherein  the  foot  of 
no  mortal  wife  could  bear  him  company, 
and  which  he  must  travel  alone. 

But  how  should  he  travel  them,  seeing 
that  man  is  not  made  to  be  alone  ?  His 
mind  could  henceforth  conceive  but  of  one 
face  and  form  fit  to  occupy  his  dreams  ; 
and  that  was  now  on  canvas  :  it  could  be 
nothing  to  him  any  more.  It  had  done  its 
work,  and  must  be  thrown  aside.  When 
he  returned  to  his  room  after  saying  good- 
bye to  Elsa,  he  felt  as  though  he  had  come 
to  say  a  yet  longer  farewell  to  her  whom 
his  mind  had  married  —  to  the  one  new 
form  in  all  the  universe  of  art  that  he 
should  ever  be  able  to  call  his  own.  Never 
would  he  be  able  to  live  in  such  a  rapture 
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of  soul-absorbing  work  again ;  such  a  di- 
vorce as  this  emptied  all  value  from  a 
common  money-prize  that  brought  him,  at 
best,  the  power  to  win  a  mere  earthly  wife 
by  dull  and  plodding  toil. 

"  Good-bye  —  good-bye,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the  mirror  so 
closely  as  to  feel,  in  what  seemed  more 
than  fancy,  the  pressure  returned.  He 
took  a  last  look,  and  let  the  cloth  fall  over 
the  face  like  the  corner  of  a  lifted  shroud. 

So  ended  this  grand  contest  for  Adolf 
Meyer,  Elsa  Frohrnann,  and  Max  Bren- 
del.  Victors  and  vanquished  were  alike 
disappointed ;  only  those  got  any  gratifi- 
cation from  it  who,  like  Rothkopf  and 
Sleinitz,  never  expected  any  at  all. 

"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good  Herr  Max,"  coughed 
a  voice  at  his  elbow. 

He  started ;  it  was  only  Herr  Elias,  in 
his  black  skull-cap  and  ragged  white  beard. 

"  Well,  Herr  Elias  ?  Here  I  am,  if  you 
want  me." 

"  Yes,  my  good  Herr  Max,  there  you 
are.  Before  that  beautiful  glass  —  so 
cheap,  too,  for  you  !  So  you  have  got 
the  great  prize,  and  are  going  to  Rome? 
There  are  all  sorts  of  curious  things  in 
Rome,  my  good  Herr  Max  —  all  sorts, 
they  say.  If  you  find  any  old  heathen 
temples  to  be  sold  cheap,  or  mummies  a 
bargain,  or  any  old  red  hats  going  beg- 
ging, think  of  Herr  Elias,  my  good  Herr 
Max  —  it's  all  in  his  line.  You  are  a 
clever  young  man.  But  that  mirror  ?  will 
you  buy  ?  If  you  are  going  to  Rome,  you 
see,  I  can  add  it  to  the  rent  no  more,  eh  ?  " 

How  —  was  not  his  phantom  his  own 
even  so  much  as  this  ?  He  had  forgotten 
that  when  he  bade  it  farewell.  It  was  too 
true  ;  his  vision  was  the  property  of  an 
old  broker,  and  might  be  thrown  into  a 
bargain  with  a  suit  of  old  clothes. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said;  "you  are  in  no 
hurry  about  such  a  thing  as  this,  I  sup- 
pose. I  should  like  to  have  that  —  mir- 
ror—  I  own  ;  but  one  doesn't  go  to  Rome 
in  a  day." 

"Eh,  eh!  my  good  Herr  Max  —  but 
one  may  sell  a  looking-glass  in  a  day. 
For  example :  you  know  the  old  castle 
just  outside  the  town  ? " 

"  Castle  Regenstein  ?    What  then  ?  " 

"  Aha  !  the  tumble-down  old  castle  is  to 
be  made  to  tumble  up  again,  brand-new ; 
It  has  been  taken  by  a  great  foreign  bar- 
oness who  loves  the  antique  and  has  come 
to  Herr  Elias  to  help  her." 

"  And  that  mirror  "  asked  Max, 

feeling  himself  turn  pale. 

"  And  that  glass,  as  you  rightly  say,  my 
good  Herr  Max,  is  just  the  thing  for  a 


great  foreign  baroness  with  a  taste  for  the 
antique,  the  cheap,  and  the  beautiful.  On 
my  word,  it  will  make  the  Elsa  look  like  a 
baroness,  but  it  will  make  a  baroness  look 
like  the  Elsa  !  And  to-morrow,  my  good 
Herr  Max,  that  beautiful,  cheap  bargain 
will  be  at  Regenstein,  and  in  the  Adler- 
Gasse  no  more  ;  here  to-day,  gone  to-mor- 
row, as  they  say,  and  even  so  are  we  all." 

It  only  wanted  this  to  prove  to  him  how 
the  face  had  by  this  time  grown  to  be  a 
part  of  himself  —  how  its  loss  would  fill 
him  with  an  eternal  hunger.  True,  it  was 
nothing  more  to  him  as  a  painter,  but  it 
had  been  the  soul  of  his  soul :  its  very 
shadow  was  his  life's  one  reality.  It 
would  have  been  easier  to  part  with  Elsa 
than  with  her. 

"  And  the  price  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  fever. 

"  Dirt  is  dear  to  it,  my  good  Herr  Max. 
I  shall  charge  the  good  baroness  five  hun- 
dred little  gulden  —  not  a  kreutzer  more." 

"  Five  hundred  gulden  !  " 

"And  dirt  cheap,  my  good  Herr  Max  ! 
It  is  not  one  per  cent,  on  what  I  gave." 

"Five  hundred  gulden  —  for  what  I  was 
to  pay  for  in  kreutzers  ? " 

"  Eh,  eh  !  but  you  will  pay  me  no  rent 
in  Rome  :  and  you  are  not  a  baroness,  my 
good  " 

"  The  devil  take  your  good  Herr  Max 
and  your  five  hundred  gulden  !  " 

"  Eh,  eh,  eh  !  not  so  fast,  my  good  Herr 
Max  !  —  Perhaps  he  may." 

VIII. 

It  maybe  remembered — or  forgotten 
—  that  five  hundred  gulden,  a  fortune  to  a 
poor  German  art-student,  was  precisely  the 
amount  of  the  prize. 

Max  Brendel  had  not  been  to  bed  for 
weeks,  nor  did  he  lie  down  to-night,  though 
his  head  really  ached  almost  as  much  as 
he  had  professed  to  Elsa.  He  paced  up 
and  down  his  room,  from  midnight  to 
morning.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  ac- 
cursed prize  !  It  was  not  in  nature  to 
bear  the  thought  that  his  genius -wife 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  vulgar  traffic 
between  a  baroness  and  a  broker.  It 
would  be  profanation,  sacrilege,  to  allow 
this  masterpiece  of  supernature  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  fine  lady's  boudoir,  far  away 
from  the  only  eyes  that  could  penetrate  its 
secret  and  comprehend  its  wonder.  After 
all,  was  the  prize  itself,  morally  speaking, 
his  own?  Did  it  not  belong  to  the  vision 
who  had  as  it  were  intrusted  it  to  him  ? 
Would  not  Adolf  Meyer  have  won  it  but 
for  her  ?  Was  it  not  a  debt  to  be  repaid  ? 
Elsa  might  have  vowed  her  ear-rings  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  nothing  would 
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have  come  of  it :  the  lady  of  the  diamond 
locks  came,  was  seen,  and  conquered.  It 
was  to  him  alone  she  had  revealed  her- 
self: and  now,  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry 
five  hundred  gulden,  she,  the  mistress, 
genius,  and  poetry  of  his  life  was  to  be 
sold  from  him  to  —  a  baroness  !  To  lose 
her  for  the  sake  of  keeping  five  hundred 
gulden,  would  be  literally  to  sell  his  bless- 
ing for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

And  Elsa  ?  —  Well,  he  would  be  true  to 
her,  of  course  :  but  would  is  not  could, 
and  Elsa  was  not  his  soul.  This  was  his 
soul :  and  to*sever  himself  from  his  soul  is 
the  one  thing  that  man  cannot  do.  It  did 
not  strike  him  that  selling  Elsa  for  an  old 
looking-glass  was  at  least  as  much  like 
Esau's  bargain  as  the  other  alternative. 

At  last,  having  worked  himself  to  that 
pitch  of  fever-heat  in  which  men  are  most 
prone  to  make  irrevocable  decisions,  he 
put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  destiny. 

"  I  must  see  Elsa  at  once,"  he  thought : 
"if  I  see  Herr  Elias  before  I  see  Elsa 
I  will  keep  the  mirror :  if  I  see  Elsa  be- 
fore I  see  Herr  Elias  I  will  keep  the 
prize."  At  any  rate,  he  threw  the  advan- 
tage of  probability  on  the  side  of  Elsa. 

It  was  early,  but  not  too  early  to  visit 
his  betrothed the  sun  was  up,  and  she 
was  always  up  before  the  sun.  He  took  a 
last  lingering  look  at  his  shrine,  covered 
it  again,  and  prepared  to  leave  the  room 
and  the  house. 

"  Eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Max,"  coughed 
Herr  Elias  in  his  ear.  "  I  am  come  to 
take  away  the  glass,  for  the  baroness  at 
Regenstein.  Ah,  it  is  the  early  bird  that 
picks  up  the  worm." 

It  was  decided,  then.  With  the  best 
will  to  see  Elsa  before  there  was  any  ap- 
parent chance  of  seeing  Herr  Elias,  he 
had  seen  Herr  Elias  before  Elsa.  It 
seemed  to  him  less  his  own  voice  than  the 
voice  of  the  chance  he  had  invoked  that 
stammered  out  — 

"  Not  so,  Herr  Elias.  With  five  hun- 
dred and  one  gulden  I  outbid  the  baron- 
ess.   The  mirror  is  mine." 

"  Aha  !  I  thought  you  would  buy,"  said 
Herr  Elias,  nodding  his  head  sagaciously. 
"  You  are  wise,  my  good  Herr  Max,  and 
I  wish  you  joy." 

So  ended  the  struggle  for  the  prize  of 
Rome.  It  was  gained  only  to  be  thrown 
away  for  a  fancy  —  for  a  dream.  Max 
had  obtained  his  heart's  desire,  but  he 
threw  down  his  hat  and  cloak  —  he  could 
not  go  to  see  Elsa  now. 

There  would  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  think  how  he  could  keep  the  prize,  so 
as'  to  pay  Herr  Elias,  and  at  the  same 


time  get  out  of  going  to  Rome.  Mean- 
while, for  at  least  one  morning,  he  would 
revel  in  his  dream  —  now  his  very  own. 
P  .rtly  to  kill  thought,  partly  from  impulse, 
partly  to  make  work  an  excuse  for  not 
visiting  Elsa,  he  placed  a  fresh  canvas  on 
the  easel,  took  a  crayon  and  began  a  bold 
sketch  of  the  same  figure  in  another  form. 

He  soon  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
work  of  giving  a  new  shape  to  his  one 
idea  that  he  failed  to  hear  a  quick  though 
gentle  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  repeated 
before  he  answered  "  Come  in." 
"  Elsa  !  "  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 
"  I  couldn't  help  coming,  Max,"  she 
said.  "  I  was  dreaming  all  night  long 
you  were  ill.  Nobody  knows  I'm  here, 
and  if  they  did  I  shouldn't  mind,  so  long 
as  you're  well." 

He  stood  up  with  his  back  against  the 
easel,  so  as  to  hide  the  subject  of  the 
sketch  on  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  Quite  well,  as  you  see,  Elsa.  I  was 
only  waiting  till  it  was  late  enough  to 
come  to  you.  I  wish,  though — I  hope 
you  have  not  been  seen  coming  to  me  — 

Herr  Elias  is  " 

"  Late  enough,  Max  !  Why,  it's  close 
on  noon.  Do  you  think  I  should  have 
come  to  you  unless  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming  to  me,  and  that  it  must  be 
because  you  were  ill  ? " 

This  was  the  first  reproachful  speech 
she  had  ever  made  him  since  their  betroth- 
al two  years  ago. 

"So  late?    Near  noon?  Impossible! 

But  I  have  been  working  " 

"  What !  again,  again  ?  Oh  Max,  can't 
you  put  by  your  work  for  one  day,  when 
we  have  so  few  together  now  ?  I  am  anx- 
ious about  you,  Max  ;  you  will  be  really 
ill,  and  then  though  I  shall  keep  you  a 
little  while  longer  you'll  lose  your  great 
chance  by  having  to  stay  at  home.  I 
wouldn't  keep  you  from  going  away,  no, 
not  for  the  world.  There  —  put  down 
your  crayon :  you'll  have  lots  of  time  for 
work  in  Rome  when  you  haven't  got  Elsa 
to  plague  you.  Why,  what's  this  ?  You 
are  drawing  the  same  girl  you  got  the 
prize  for, —  who  is  she,  Max  ? " 

"  Nobody,  Elsa  —  nobody  at  all.  Fan- 
cy :  nothing  more.  Why,  what  girl  is 
there  like  that  in  all  the  town  ?  And  you 
know  I  haven't  been  away  to  look  for 
models." 

"  Really  —  nobody  ?  You  have  never 
seen  anybody  like  that,  with  the  grey  eyes 
and  the  yellow  hair,  and  the  skin  that 
looks  as  it  you  could  see  the  light  through  ? 
Not  even  before  you  saw  me  ?  " 

"  Really  —  nobody." 
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"  I  am  so  glad,  Max  !  I  shouldn't  have 
liked  anybody  real  to  have  got  you  the 
prize  but  me.  Only  I  heard  Rothkopf 
saying  to  Sleinitz  that  you  couldn't  have 
done  that  without  a  model,  and  they  were 
wondering  who  she  could  be.  Then  there 
is  really  nobody  like  that  —  nobody  at 
all?" 

"What  a  little  infidel  you  are,  Elsa ! 
will  you  not  take  my  word  ?  There  is 
really  nobody  like  that  —  on  my  honour. 
Will  that  help  you  to  believe  me  ? " 

"  I  should  be  so  horribly  jealous  if  there 
were.  Not  because  she'd  be  beautiful, 
I'm  sure,  though  you've  made  her  so :  a 
woman  like  that  could  never  be  quite  real. 
She  looks  spun  out  of  crystal,  and  as  if 
flesh  and  blood  weren't  good  enough  for 
her.  I  don't  like  that  deep  look  in  her 
eyes,  and  she  doesn't  look  good,  Max  — 
not  even,  somehow,  about  her  hair.  She 
is  like  what  Lorelei  must  be  in  the  song, 
or  perhaps  like  the  Greek  woman  you  told 
me  of  who  made  people  look  at  her  till 
they  turned  to  stone.  And  yet  she  is 
beautiful;  and  I'm  so  glad  she's  like  no- 
body real  —  that  you  have  never  known 
anybody  like  her." 

"  Pictures  are  strange  things,  Elsa ; 
they  come  from  nobody  knows  where." 

"  I  shall  call  her  the  Glass  Queen.  If 
ever  I  meet  her  I  shall  be  afraid  to  touch 
her,  for  fear  she  should  break  in  one  of 
my  two  left  hands." 

"  Well,  you  needn't  be  afraid  —  you'll 
never  meet  her.  She  came  from  nowhere 
—  I've  looked  at  you  so  much  that  I  sup- 
pose you  have  suggested  your  own  oppo- 
site.   But  there  —  that's  enough  of  her." 

But  a  woman  need  not  be  of  flesh  and 
blood  to  inspire  jealousy  in  the  heart  of  a 
loving  girl.  Elsa  loved  so  well  that  she 
could  have  been  jealous  of  a  cat  that  came 
between  herself  and  Max  —  how  much 
more  jealous  must  she  be  of  what  seemed 
to  belong  to  another  life  that  she  could 
hardly  comprehend  ?  After  all,  she  was 
something  of  a  child.  She  put  both  her 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  looked  up  into 
his  eyes,  and  said  —  in  order  to  hear  once 
more  from  his  lips  the  answer  that  she 
knew  would  come  — 

"  Please  tell  me  once  more,  Max  —  I 
won't  be  angry, —  did  you  never  —  never 
since  you  were  born — see  any  living 
woman  to  haunt  you  as  she  must  have 
done  ? " 

Why  he  did  not  take  her  into  his  confi- 
dence is  clear  enough.  Among  more 
obvious  reasons,  she  had  ceased  to  be- 
long to  his  secret  inner  life,  new-born 
long  since  he  had  first  known  her;  and 


though  in  his  heart  he  no  longer  called 
himself  a  madman,  he  could  not,  without 
long  hesitation,  confess  himself  to  be  the 
apparent  victim  of  an  illusion.  But,  in 
his  masculine  stupidity,  he  was,  instead 
of  being  flattered  by  her  instinctive  jeal- 
ousy, provoked  by  her  seemingly  incredu- 
lous persistence. 

"  Never,  Elsa,"  he  said,  more  vehement- 
ly than  the  occasion  appeared  to  need, 
"  never,  since  I  was  born.  There  is  no 
such  woman.  There  never  has  been  — 
there  never  will  be.  Never,  on  my  hon- 
our, Elsa ! " 

"  I  am  so  glad  !    You  swear  it,  Max  ?  " 

"  I  swear  it,  by  all  that  is  holy.  There 
—  are  you  content  now  ? " 

"  More  than  content,  Max  —  thank  you 
for  not  laughing  at  my  " 

Both  were  talking  so  earnestly  that  they 
did  not  perceive  themselves  to  be  no 
longer  alone.  The  door,  however,  might 
easily  have  been  opened  by  any  stranger 
who  was  weary  of  waiting  for  admittance, 
and  Herr  Elias,  or  any  other  member  of 
the  household,  might  well  have  shown  a 
visitor  the  way  without  being  heard  upon 
the  stairs.  In  any  case,  when  Elsa  turned 
her  eyes,  they  fell  upon  one  who  was  both 
a  stranger  and  not  a  stranger :  upon  one 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  yet  had 
seen  once  before. 

She  started  and  pointed  towards  the 
visitor  —  she  would  have  spoken,  but  her 
tongue  felt  paralyzed;  Max  looked  —  and 
for  the  second  time  in  his  life  nearly  re- 
fused to  believe  his  own  eyes.  Just  with- 
in the  door,  with  her  fingers  still  on  the 
handle,  stood  a  lady  —  the  exact  double, 
down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  feature  and 
expression,  of  the  picture  which  had,  with 
such  seeming  unreason,  clouded  Elsa's 
peace  of  mind.  Max  Brendel  saw,  either 
in  the  flesh  or  in  the  spirit,  the  phantom 
of  the  mirror. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  there  was  one 
thing  he  did  not  see  —  how  the  colour 
died  in  a  moment  out  of  Elsa's  cheeks, 
and  the  light  from  her  eyes,  only  to  return 
in  a  new  way.  Here,  then,  was  the  secret 
of  the  mysterious  picture  that  had  come 
from  nowhere ;  and  Max,  Elsa's  true  Max, 
had  lied,  nay,  had  perjured  himself  to  her 
while  her  hands  rested  trustingly  on  his 
shoulder,  and  her  eyes  were  looking 
straight  into  his  own.  Here,  then,  was  the 
secret  of  his  altered  ways  —  not  hard 
work,  not  anxiety  for  Elsa's  sake,  but  a 
strange  woman  whose  very  name  he  had 
not  dared  to  mention  in  her  ears,  and  to 
conceal  whose  very  existence  he  had  taken 
the  name  of  love  itself  in  vain.  What 
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was  the  worth  now  of  anything  he  had 
ever  vowed  to  her  ?  Gentle  as  she  was, 
Eisa  was  not  one  to  let  herself  be  trampled 
upon  by  a  rival,  even  if  that  rival  were  a 
queen.  She  drew  up  her  small  figure  to 
its  full  height,  and,  poor  little  bourgeoise 
though  she  was,  looked  steadfastly  upon 
her  magnificent  rival,  without  flinching, 
though  her  heart  felt  breaking  in  two. 

As  for  Max,  who  knew  how  little  any 
real  woman  that  could  be  visible  to  Elsa 
had  to  do  with  a  shadow  that  was  visible 
to  himself  alone,  he  knew  <not  what  to 
think,  say,  or  do.  What  Elsa  must  think 
of  it  he  could  dimly  guess,  and  yet  it  was 
impossible  to  explain  at  the  moment,  or  in- 
deed ever,  without  appearing  to  pile  Pe- 
lions  upon  Ossas  of  extravagant  perjuries. 
If  he  had  only  taken  Elsa  into  his  confi- 
dence at  first,  all  might  have  been  well ; 
but  it  was  too  late  now.  He  could  only 
stare  silently. 

Meanwhile  the  lady  herself,  whoever 
she  might  be,  stood  gracefully  just  within 
the  door  and  smiled  graciously. 

"  Herr  Max  Brendel  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a 
voice  like  the  sound  of  glass  bells  struck 
lightly,  so  sweet,  ringing,  clear,  yet  far 
away  did  it  seem.  "  Silence  gives  assent, 
does  it  not  ?  And  as  nobody  answered  I 
supposed  I  might  come  in.  Forgive  me, 
though,  if  I  am  one  too  many.  Mademoi- 
selle is  a  model,  I  suppose  ?  I  congratu- 
late you  on  finding  one  so  pretty.  I 
came  " 

"  /  am  no  model,  madame,  and  it  is  I 
am  one  too  many,"  broke  out  poor  Elsa, 
the  preacher  of  patience,  unable  to  con- 
tain herself  longer  in  the  presence  of  such 
hypocrisy.  "  Herr  Max  Brendel "  in- 
deed !  —  as  though  she,  whose  portrait  he 
had  been  a  whole  month  in  painting,  did 
not  know  her  painter's  name  !  Then,  fear- 
ful of  breaking  down  before  her  rival  and 
her  false  lover,  she  hurried  from  the  room, 
ran  home,  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  and 
moaned.  Hitherto  she  had  been  a  very 
April  of  ready  tears  and  smiles  —  but  now 
the  tears  came  hard,  as  though  their  fount- 
ain had  been  scorched  dry. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CORNEILLE,  AND  THE  LITERARY  SOCIETY 
OF  HIS  AGE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MIRABEAU,"  ETC. 

While  England,  with  the  accession  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  entered  upon  an 
epoch  of  peace  and  ever-increasing  pros- 
perity, France,  from  the  time  of  Louis  the 


Twelfth  until  the  majority  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  was  harassed  and  impover- 
ished by  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  in 
terrupted  only  for  a  short  period  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  the  great 
Henry.  The  hand  that  is  ever  upon  the 
sword-hilt  has  little  cunning  for  the  pen. 
Thus  we  had  entered  upon  our  second 
great  literary  age  ere  France  had  com- 
pleted her  first.  While  we  could  boast 
our  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  the  glorious 
dramatists  and  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  France  could  place  beside  these  only 
Clement  Marot,  Ronsard,  Malherbe,  Re- 
gnier,  and  a  few  dramatists  whose  works 
have  long  since  fallen  into  deserved 
oblivion. 

Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  great  minis- 
ter, Sully,  both  essentially  soldiers  and 
statesmen,  cared  little  for  literature. 
Marie  de  Medicis  had  the  Italian  love  for 
poetry,  but  her  patronage,  confined  to  the 
poets  of  her  own  nation,  exercised  a  de- 
pressing rather  than  encouraging  influ- 
ence upon  native  genius.  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  although  he  loved  the  sister 
arts  of  music  and  painting,  liked  neither 
letters  nor  men  of  letters  ;  but  in  Riche- 
lieu they  found  a  noble  patron,  who  did 
far  more  to  elevate  the  profession,  to  form 
a  standard  of  good  taste,  to  fix  and  purify 
the  language,  and  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  literature,  than  was  ever  ac- 
complished by  the  Grand  Monarque  who 
has  obtained  all  the  credit. 

The  French  and  English  languages, 
however,  developed  into  their  modern 
form  at  about  the  same  period.  The  po- 
ems of  Clement  Marot  (Francis  the  First) 
offer  no  greater  difficulties  to  the  student 
of  modern  French  than  do  those  of  Surrey 
to  the  foreign  student  of  English ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Re- 
gnier,  the  Juvenal  of  his  nation,  although 
he  is  rugged  and  archaic  at  times.  Ron- 
sard,  however,  is  frequently  unintelligible, 
not  so  much  from  archaisms  as  from  ne- 
ologisms;  his  diction  is  an  extraordinary 
patchwork ;  when  he  could  not  find  a 
word  in  his  own  language  to  exactly  ex- 
press his  meaning,  he  put  in  a  Greek  or  a 
Latin  one,  not  as  a  quotation,  but  as  an 
embodiment,  while  his  rhymes  are  fre- 
quently made  by  the  addition  of.  classical 
terminations.  Malherbe  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  first  writer  of  purely  modern 
French.  His  poems  are  not  very  valu- 
able; his  one  theme  is  adulation  of  the 
great  Henry,  celebrations  of  his  amatory 
conquests,  and  appeals  to  those  ladies 
who  had  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to 
resist  the  royal  suitor.    But  his  love  of 
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purisms  amounted  to  monomania.  A  few 
moments  before  his  death  he  awoke  as  if 
from  a  deep  sleep  to  reprove  his  nurse  for 
an  incorrect  expression ;  the  priest  who 
was  at  his  bedside  reproached  him  for 
allowing  his  mind  to  be  distracted  at  such 
a  moment  by  so  frivolous  a  subject.  "No 
matter,"  was  his  reply,  "  I  will  defend 
purity  of  language  with  my  last  breath." 
And  with  those  words  he  died. 

Purism  was  all  the  rage  in  France  just 
then,  thanks  to  the  society  of  the  Hotel  de 
Rambouillet  —  the  ftrecieuses,  whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  language  and  literature 
of  their  nation  has  scarcely,  perhaps,  even 
yet  been  duly  appreciated.  Catherine  de 
Vivonne,  an  Italian  lady  of  noble  family, 
was  married  at  sixteen  to  the  Marquis  de 
Rambouillet,  and  in  the  same  year  (1600) 
that  Henry  the  Fourth  espoused  Marie 
de  Medicis.  Of  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
and  refined  mind,  which  had  been  highly 
cultivated  by  an  admirable  education,  and 
brought  up  amidst  a  family  the  purity  of 
whose  manners  was  spotless,  the  youthful 
marquise  found  the  coarse  and  licentious 
court  of  the  French  king  most  uncongenial 
to  her  tastes.  His  pursuit  of  the  Princess 
Conde,  the  greatest  blot  upon  his  charac- 
ter, completed  her  disgust,  more  especially 
as  the  prince,  who  had  been  educated 
under  her  father's  care,  was  her  personal 
friend.  Retiring  altogether  from  the 
Louvre,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  creating 
a  circle  of  her  own,  to  which  only  those 
distinguished  for  elegance  of  manners  and 
intellectual  superiority  should  be  admitted. 

Paris  had  never  beheld  aught  so  beau- 
tiful as  her  salons;  the  heavy  magnifi- 
cence which  then  obtained  was  superseded 
by  an  airy  lightness,  and  the  all-prevailing 
colours  of  red  and  tan  gave  place  to  the 
more  tasteful  blue.  Spacious  apartments, 
lit  by  windows  opening  from  ceiling  to 
floor,  led  into  cool  and  delicious  gardens 
stretching  away  among  blossoms  and  foli- 
age far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  hangings 
of  blue  velvet,  fringed  and  trimmed  with 
gold  and  silver,  covered  the  walls  ;  bas- 
kets of  flowers  hanging  from  the  ceiling 
and  scattered  everywhere,  made  a  per- 
petual spring;  while  paintings  and  other 
works  of  the  finest  art  were  in  glorious 
profusion.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  the  aristocracy  of 
letters  mingled  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
the  nobility  of  intellect  first  received  its 
due  appreciation.  And  here,  it  may  be 
asserted,  was  formed  the  first  nucleus  of 
modern  society :  — 

The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was  in  Paris  a 
kind  of  academy  of  beaux  esj>rits,  of  gallantry, 


of  virtue,  and  of  science,  for  all  these  things 
agree  there  wonderfully  ;  and  this  rendezvous 
of  all  that  was  most  distinguished  in  merit 
and  condition  formed  a  tribunal  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  into  account,  and  the  deci- 
sion of  which  had  a  great  weight  in  the  world 
upon  the  conduct  and  reputation  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  court  and  society.  (St.  Simon : 
note  upon  Dangeau.) 

Even  the  all-scandalizing  Tallemant  de 
Reaux  writes  :  "  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
was  admirable,  she  was  good,  gentle,  be- 
neficent, modest,  warm-hearted,  and  of  a 
noble  mind ;  it  was  she  who  corrected  the 
bad  manners  then  prevalent."  Yet  more 
distinguished  than  the  marquise  was  her 
daughter,  celebrated  by  all  the  poets  of  the 
age  in  the  "Guirlande  de  Julie."  *  This 
society  was  in  its  highest  excellence  about 
1630,  and  held  supreme  sway  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde. 

In  1645  Julie's  husband,  the  Marquis  de 
Montausier,  being  a  partisan  of  the  court, 
found  it  expedient  to  quit  Paris,  taking  his 
wife  with  him;  the  withdrawal  of  this 
shining  light  and  the  increasing  years  of 
Madame  de  Rambouillet  gradually  brought 
about  the  decadence  of  this  notable  assem- 
bly. At  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  however, 
Julie  returned,  and  the  salons  were  again 
crowded  :  but  what  had  once  been  taste 
and  refinement  had  now  degenerated  into 
affectation  and  absurdity.  Imitators  had 
sprung  up  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces, 
and  had  brought  down  a  storm  of  ridicule 
upon  the  name  of  precieuse.  \ 

It  is  chiefly  through  Moliere's  comedy, 
" Les  Precieuses  Ridicules"  which  was 
only  one  of  the  numerous  satires  directed 
against  it,  that  the  society  is  known  to 
the  ordinary  reader.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose,  however,  that  the  dramatist  in- 
tended to  represent  under  Madelon  and 
Cathos  such  ladies  as  Julie  and  her  moth- 
er, Mesdames  de  Sevigne',  de  Hautefort, 
de  Sable,  de  Longueville,  de  Scudery,  de 
Chevreuse,  who,  however  far  they  may 
have  carried  their  ideas  of  refinement  into 
pedantry  and  affectation,  were  highly-edu- 
cated and  intellectual  women.  "  Les  Pre- 
cieuses Ridicules'''1  was  not  produced  until 
1659,  one  >*ear  before  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet's  death,  when  many  of  those  who 
had  been  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
her  assemblies  in  their  best  days  had 

*  This  was  an  album,  upon  each  page  of  which  a 
flower  was  painted,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
madrigal.  There  were  in  all  nineteen  madrigals,  each 
composed  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of  the 
day. 

t  This  name  was  not  applied  until  the  decadent  days 
of  Rambouillet. 
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passed  away.  Moliere,  in  his  preface  to  the 
comedy,  says :  — 

Two  words  to  justify  my  intentions  upon 
the  subject  of  this  comedy.  I  wish  to  make 
it  apparent  that  it  keeps  everywhere  within 
the  limits  of  honest  and  permitted  satire  ;  that 
the  most  excellent  things  are  subject  to  be 
copied  by  vile  apes  who  deserve  to  be  tossed 
in  a  blanket ;  that  these  vicious  imitations  of 
what  is  most  perfect  have  been  at  ail  times 
matter  of  comedy ;  .  .  .  thus  the  true  pri- 
dense  would  be  wrong  to  take  offence  when 
we  hold  up  to  ridicule  only  those  who  imitate 
them  badly. 

The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  in  its  best 
days  was  recognized  as  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  taste  and  authority  in  all  affairs 
appertaining  to  literature  and  gallantry; 
every  poet  of  repute  read  his  productions 
in  its  salons  before  giving  them  to 'the 
world  ;  the  readings  originated  discussions 
upon  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  sub- 
jects, which  were  criticised  with  a  minute- 
ness that  would  be  pronounced  absurdly 
trivial  in  this  age  of  free  and  easy  compo- 
sition. There  was  not  a  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  was  not  put  upon  its  trial, 
argued  for  and  against,  with  the  view  of 
ultimately  banishing  it  forever  from  polite 
lips  and  pens,  or  of  retaining  it  in  that 
superfine  vocabulary  used  by  the  illnmi- 
nati.  Yet  even  literature  and  lexicography 
were  second  in  importance  to  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  gallantry,  for  in  that 
lay  the  mission  of  the  precieuses.  Love- 
making,  if  so  strong  a  word  can  be  ap- 
plied to  so  cold  and  formal  a  business, 
was  reduced  to  a  series  of  rules,  any 
infringement  of  which  was  punished  by  ex- 
pulsion from  the  society.  These  rules 
were  chiefly  taken  from  the  romances  of 
Madame  de  Scudery,*  upon  which  the 
precieuses  formed  their  manners  and  sen- 
timents.   Their  fundamental  doctrine  set 

*  No  modern  reader  could  possibly  get  through  one 
out  of  the  ten  volumes  of  sentimental  conversations 
that  make  up  the  greater  part  of  "  Le  Grand  Cyrus," 
or  "  ClelU"  the  most  celebrated  works  of  that  lady  ;  the 
former,  however,  will  always  be  interesting  to  the  lit- 
erary student  since  under  fictitious  names  he  will  find 
there  minute  portraits  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet  and 
her  associates,  descriptions  of  the  hotel  and  the  man- 
ners of  its  habitues ;  the  couleur  de  rose  is  over  all,  but 
the  outlines  are  faithful.  Madame  de  Scudery,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  originator  of  these  "  romans  de 
longue  halaine,"  as  they  have  been  called,  as  the 
"  Astrce"  of  the  Marquis  d'Urfey,  a  pastoral  as  full  of 
allegories  as  "The  Fairy  Queen,"  preceded  them  by 
Rome  years;  Roderer,  however,  the  historian  of  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  is  of  opinion  that  for  some  rea- 
son not  apparent  "Astree"  was  not  received  by  the 
precieuses.  It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  that  one  of 
the  most  licentious  ages  of  the  modern  world  should 
have  produced  these  impossible  platonic  idealizations, 
while  the  literature  of  this  more  chaste  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  saturated  with  sensuousness.  Is  it  that  our 
sentiments  and  actions  are  always  at  variance? 


forth  that  love  was  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  world,  that  woman  was  the  queen  ab- 
solute, and  man  her  subject  and  slave, 
who  should  be  eager  at  any  sacrifice  to 
perform  her  lightest  behests,  and  consider 
himself  well  rewarded  for  a  life  of  devo- 
tion if  the  fair  one  deigned  to  cast  a  smile 
upon  him.  Love  was  supposed  to  be 
purely  platonic  and  to  desire  nothing  be- 
yond the  society  of  the  beloved  one  and 
an  interchange  of  sentiments,  while  its 
highest  delights  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  mutual  analysis  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  subtlest  traits  of  each  other's 
passion.  Perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  —  Montausier  had  to  wait  fourteen 
before  the  fair  Julie  rewarded  his  devo- 
tion—  the  lady  bestowed  upon  him  her 
faded  charms.*  But  the  precieuse  pre- 
tended to  regard  marriage  with  great  dis- 
gust. The  lover  was  to  pass  through  a 
long  probation  before  he  dared  even  to  con- 
fess his  tendresse,  and  then  the  confession 
must  be  drawn  from  him  only  by  accident 
and*  not  by  design ;  after  that  several 
years  must  elapse  before  he  ventured  to 
kiss  her  hand.  In  the  first  part  of  "  Cle- 
lie "  f  Madame  de  Scudery  introduced 
her  celebrated  carte  du  tendre,  or  love- 
chart.  La  tendresse  was  supposed  to 
arise  from  three  causes  —  esteem,  grati- 
tude, and  inclination  —  and  upon  the 
chart  we  have  the  river  of  Inclination, 
having  upon  its  right  bank  the  village  of 
Jolis-vers,  and  of  Epitres-galantesy  upon 

*  Moliere  has  admirably  hit  off  these  extravagances 
in  his  '■''Precieuses  Ridicules,"  in  the  scene  where 
Madelon  describes  to  her  father  the  correct  fashion  in 
which  a  lover  should  make  his  advances.  "  First,"  she 
says,  "he  ought  to  see  in  the  church,  or  on  the  prom- 
enade, or  at  some  public  ceremony  the  person  with 
whom  he  is  to  fall  in  love,  or  to  be  conducted  to  her 
house  as  by  fatality  by  some  relation  or  friend,  and  to 
come  away  pensive  and  melancholy.  He  conceals  for  a 
time  his  passion  for  the  beloved  object,  but  pays  her 
several  visits,  when  he  never  fails  to  introduce  a  ques- 
tion of  gallantry  which  exercises  the  mind  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  day  of  the  declaration  arrives,  which  ought 
to  take  place  in  some  garden  walk  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  company  ;  and  that  declaration  is  followed  by 
a  prompt  anger  which  appears  in  our  blushes,  and 
which  for  a  time  banishes  the  lover  from  our  presence. 
He  afterwards  finds  means  to  appease  us,  to  insensibly 
accustom  us  to  the  discourse  of  his  passion,  and  to  draw 
from  us  that  confession  which  causes  so  much  pain. 
After  that  come  the  adventurers,  rivals  who  cross  a 
settled  inclination,  persecutions  of  fathers,  jealousies 
arising  out  of  false  appearances,  complaints,  despairs, 
abductions  and  what  follows.  This  is  the  way  affairs 
are  managed  in  the  polite  world,  and  these  are  the 
rules  which  in  proper  gallantry  cannot  be  dispensed 
with."    (Scene  5.) 

t  The  first  volume  of  "  Clelie"  did  not  appear  until 
1654,  the  last  not  until  1660,  the  year  of  Madame  de 
Rambouillet' s  death,  a  period  during  which  the  purisms 
of  the  precieuses  had  reached  their  highest  point  of 
absurdity.  This  was  the  epoch  of  Madame  de  Scu- 
ddry's  Saturday  afternoon,  reunioyis  which  now  rivalled, 
if  they  did  not  surpass,  those  of  the  marquise  and  her 
daughter. 
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the  left  those  of  Complaisaitce,  of  Petits- 
Soins,  and  of  Assiduites ;  farther  on  were 
the  hamlets  of  Legerete  and  Onbli,  with 
the  lake  of  Indifference.  One  route  con- 
ducted to  the  district  of  Abandon  and 
Perfidie ;  and  so  on  to  the  town  of  Ten- 
dre,  to  arrive  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
besiege  the  village  of  Billets-galants,  to 
force  the  hamlet  of  Billets-doux,  and  to 
seize  upon  the  chateau  of  Petits-Soins. 

These  false  delicacies  [writes  St.  Evremond] 
having  banished  from  love  all  that  is  most 
natural  by  imagining  they  give  it  something 
more  precious,  have  drawn  a  passion  that  be- 
longs to  the  heart  to  the  mind,  and  converted 
inclinations  into  ideas  ;  this  excessive  refine- 
ment has  its  origin  in  an  honest  disgust  for 
sensuality  ;  but  they  are  not  nearer  to  the  true 
nature  of  love  than  the  most  voluptuous  ;  for 
love  is  as  little  a  matter  of  theory  and  of  the 
understanding  as  it  is  of  brutality  and  appe- 
tite. 

To  receive  company  the  precieuse  re- 
tired to  bed,  and  the  visitors  ranged 
themselves  about  her  in  the  alcove,*  and 
so  conversed.  Whether  married  or  single 
she  always  had  a  platonic  lover  who,  from 
the  place  of  reception,  was  called  an  alcd- 
viste.  Notwithstanding  this,  to  our  ideas, 
indelicate  fashion,  prudery  in  other  points 
was  carried  to  excess.  "  M.  de  Voiture 
giving  his  hand  one  day  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Rambouillet,"  relates  Menage,  "  offered 
to  kiss  her  arm,  but  she  showed  so  seri- 
ously that  his  boldness  was  displeasing  to 
her  that  he  never  again  desired  to  take 
such  a  liberty."  Nevertheless  these  same 
ladies  discussed  and  analyzed  with  their 
gallants  the  different  kinds  of  love  — 
"  P amour  des  esprils  "  and  "  V amour  des 
corps  "  —  with  a  plainness  of  speech  that 
would  greatly  shock  the  least  prudish  of 
nineteenth-century  society.  Modesty  is 
no  more  exempt  from  the  vagaries  of 
fashion  than  any  other  human  habit.  We 
tolerate  naked  ballet-girls  and  a  general 
indecency  of  stage  costume  that  would 
have  driven  our  grandmothers  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  we  in  our  turn  are  horrified  at 
jokes  and  expressions  which  they  would 
have  laughed  at  as  harmless  ;  modesty  has 
migrated  from  the  eyes  to  the  ears  —  that 
is  all  the  difference. 

The  members  of  this  society  never  ad- 
dressed each  other  by  surnames  or  bap- 
tismal names,  but  each  adopted  one  from 
a  romance,  or  formed  one  by  an  anagram 
upon  their  own;  thus  Madame  de  Ram- 

*  The  bedsteads  were  always  placed  in  alcoves  or  re- 
cesses, in  such  a  manner  that  only  the  head  touched 
the  wall ;  a  free  passage  was  thus  left  at  both  sides. 


bouillet,  who  had  been  christened  Cathe- 
rine, was  known  as  Arthenice,  an  anagram 
discovered  by  Voiture.  Elaborate  peri- 
phrases were  used  to  describe  the  most 
simple  things,  and  common  words  were 
never  employed  even  to  express  the  most 
common  ideas. 

We  have  seen  for  a  long  time  [says  La 
Bruyere]  a  circle  of  people  of  both  sexes 
allied  together  by  conversation  and  a  com- 
merce of  mind  ;  they  leave  to  the  vulgar  the 
art  of  speaking  in  an  intelligible  manner; 
among  them  an  idea  vaguely  expressed  brings 
in  its  train  another  yet  more  obscure,  while  a 
third  followed  up  with  something  purely  enig- 
matical, is  always  greeted  with  continuous  ap- 
plause. Through  what  they  called  delicacy, 
sentiment,  and  fineness  of  expression,  they  at 
length  became  unintelligible  even  to  them- 
selves. To  assist  at  these  conversations 
neither  good  sense,  memory,  nor  the  least 
capacity  was  necessary ;  some  wit  was  re- 
quired ;  not  the  true,  but  what  is  false,  or 
in  which  imagination  has  too  great  a  share. 

Any  one  curious  to  realize  those  conver- 
sations may  do  so  by  turning  to  the  Scu- 
deVy  romances.  And  even  these  were 
rivalled  in  absurdity  in  the  correspondence 
and  poems  addressed  by  lovers  to  their 
mistresses ;  one  speaks  of  his  lady's  eyes 
as  being  "  great  as  his  affliction  and  black 
as  his  despair."  (Every  lover  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  lowest  depths  of  mis- 
ery.) Another  tells  his  mistress  that  when 
she  appeared,  "  Evening  became  morning 
since  Aurora  smiled  and  showed  white 
pearls  in  the  midst  of  a  fiery  carmine." 
The  following  poem  of  Voiture's  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  this  style  of  compo- 
sition :  — 

Des  portes  du  matin  1'amante  de  Cephale, 
Les  roses  epandoit  par  le  milieu  des  airs, 
Et  jetoit  dans  les  cieux  nouvellement  ouverts 
Ces  traits  d'or  et  d'azur  qu'en  naissant  elle 
etale. 

Quand  la  nymphe  divine  a  mon  repos  fatale, 
Apparut  et  brilla  de  taut  feux  divers, 
Qu'il  sembloit  qu'elle  seule  esclairoit  l'univers, 
Et  remplissoit  de  feu  la  rive  orientale. 

Le  soleil,  se  hastant  pour  la  gloire  des  cieux, 
Vint  opposer  sa  flamme  a  l'eclat  de  ses  yeux, 
Et  prit  tous  les  rayons  dont  Olympe  se  dore  ; 

L'onde,  la  terre,  et  l'air  s'allumoient  a  I'en- 
tour ; 

Mais  aupres  de  Philis  on  le  prit  pour  l'Aurore, 
Et  Ton  crut  que  Philis  etoit  l'astre  du  jour. 

The  same  writer,  in  one  of  his  elaborate 
compliments,  compared  Madame  de  Ram- 
bouillet to  the  sea. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  [he  adds] 
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that  all  great  and  vast  as  the  sea  is,  it  has  its 
limits,  but  you  have  not  any,  and  all  who  know 
your  understanding  confess  that  it  has  neither 
bottom  nor  shore.  I  beseech  you  from  what 
abyss  do  you  draw  that  deluge  of  beautiful 
things  that  you  scatter  around  you  ? 

Until  the  eighteenth  century  French 
literature  could  boast  of  little  originality,  it 
being  more  or  less  the  reflection  of  that 
of  antiquity,  or  of  surrounding  nations. 
Catherine  de  Media's  brought  the  Italian 
into  fashion,  and  for  nearly  a  century  the 
French  poets  were  imitators  of  Petrarch 
and  his  successors.  But  towards  the  end 
of  Henri  Ouatre's  reign  there  came  a  rage 
for  Spanish  manners,  costume,  and  litera- 
ture, and  everything  a  la  mode  must  be  a 
respag7iol.  Here  we  have  the  origin  of 
the  exaggerated  gallantry  and  the  forced 
conceits  of  the  Hotel  de 'Rambouillet,  and 
of  the  bombastic  novels  of  Madame  de 
Scudery,  which  latter  were  but  modernized 
imitations  of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry 
—  "Amadis  of  Gaul"  and  the  others  so 
felicitously  ridiculed  by  Cervantes  in  his 
"  Don  Quixote."  The  Spaniards  had  bor- 
rowed these  forms  from  the  Moors  ;  but 
the  fire  of  the  rich  oriental  language  and 
imagination,  of  which  such  hyperbolisms 
were  the  natural  utterance,  could  not  be 
imparted  to  the  colder  dialect  and  more 
barren  fancy  of  the  north,  and  that  which 
in  the  one  was  living  poetry  became  in  the 
other  a  frigid  burlesque.  What  Cervantes 
did  for  the  Spanish  romances  Moliere  did 
for  their  imitations. 

I  was  present  [says  Menage  ]  at  the  first 
representation  o{"Les  Precienses  Ridicules," 
at  the  Hotel  Petit  Bourbon.*  Madame  de 
Rambouillet  was  there,  also  M.  Chapel  in,  and 
almost  all  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The 
piece  was  played  with  general  applause,  and  I 
was  so  satisfied  with  it  on  my  own  part  as  I 
saw  the  effect  it  was  going  to  produce.  In 
leaving  the  theatre,  I  took  M.  Chapelin  by 
the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  and  I  ap- 
prove this  folly  which  has  just  been  criticised 
so  cleverly  and  with  such  good  sense,  but  be- 
lieve me,  to  use  the  words  of  St.  Remi  to 
Clovis,  1  We  must  burn  what  we  have  adored, 
and  adore  what  we  have  burned.'  "  It  has 
happened  as  I  predicted,  and  from  that  first 
representation  we  have  returned  from  fustian 
and  forced  style. 

All  Paris  crowded  to  the  Petit  Bour- 
bon to  laugh  at  and  applaud  Moliere's 
clever  satire ;  the  prices  of  admission 
were  trebled  and  the  play  ran  four  succes- 
sive months.    "  Les  Feimnes  Savantes," 

*  Moliere's  theatre. 


an  infinitely  superior  work,  directed  against 
similar  follies,  produced  thirteen  years 
later,  met  with  little  success,  which  p'oints 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  firicieuse  had 
fallen  into  obscurity,  and  therefore  no  long- 
er interested  the  general  public. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  curious 
phase  of  the  society  of  the  seventeenth 
century  as  the  influence  of  these  coteries 
upon  the  literature,  language,  and  man- 
ners of  that  age  was  all  powerful;  Cor- 
neille,  Boileau,  Sevignd,  Fontenelle,  Mo- 
liere, La  Bruyere,  in  fine,  every  great 
writer  of  at  least  the  first  half 'of  the 
century,  was  an  habitue'  of  those  salons, 
and  was  more  or  less  dominated  by  their 
tastes.  Those  tastes,  pedantries,  and  false 
refinements  quenched  all  the  lire  and 
spontaneity  of  genius,  creating  in  their 
place  cold  correctness  and  false  glitter ; 
but  they  created  literary  society  and  public 
opinion,  elevated  the  man  of  letters  to  his 
true  importance  in  the  commonwealth,  pol- 
ished the  rude  manners  of  a  semi-barba- 
rous age,  and,  while  stripping  it  of  much  of 
its  original  vigour  and  simplicity,  rendered 
the  French  tongue  the  most  elegant  and 
perspicuous  medium  of  conversation  in 
Europe.  The  bolder  intellects  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  returning  to  a  more 
natural  style  of  writing,  broke  through  the 
artificial  bonds  which  had  repressed  their 
predecessors,  but  that  charming  grace  of 
manner,  that  exquisite  courtesy  and  in- 
imitable elegance,  which  rendered  the 
French,  par  excellence,  the  gentlemen  of 
Europe,  and  the  tradition  of  which  still 
clings  to  them  even  now  when  successive 
revolutions  have  destroyed  the  reality,  first 
emanated  from  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet. 

To  pass  from  the  salons  of  the  ftri- 
cieuses  to  the  Academie  Franchise  is  still 
to  remain  in  the  same  company  and  min- 
gle with  the  same  people,  since  every  sub- 
ject brought  forward  in  the  latter  was  first 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  former. 
Indeed,  it  was  these  assemblies  which  sug- 
gested to  Cardinal  Richelieu  the  first  idea 
of  that  famous  institution,  which  he  estab- 
lished in  1629.  Here  every  word  of  the 
language  was  exhaustively  discussed,  and 
so  great  a  zeal  was  evinced  by  the  purists 
that  it  was  once  proposed  that  each  mem- 
ber should  bind  himself  by  an  oath  never 
to  use  any  word  that  had  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  entire  body.  Antique  forms 
of  expression  were  eliminated  so  rapidly 
that  some  of  the  elder  writers,  then  living, 
seemed  to  have  composed  in  a  foreign 
idiom.  One  of  these  laments  the  changes 
in  the  following  epigram  :  — 
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En  cheveux  gris  il  me  faut  done  aller, 

Comme  un  enfant,  tous  les  jours  a  l'ecole  ; 

Que  je  suis  fou  d'apprendre  bien  parler, 
Lorsque  la  mort  vient  m'oter  la  parole.* 

Mdnage  composed  a  "petition"  of  the 
old  dictionaries  ("Requites  des  Diction- 
naires"),  to  the  Academy,  in  which  he 
pleaded  for  the  retention  of  some  of  the 
ancient  words,  and  ridiculed  the  over-zeal 
of  the  academicians  for  new  forms  and 
phrases,  and  St.  Evremond  wrote  a  com- 
edy, "Les  Acadimiciens"  in  which  he 
represented  them  quarrelling  and  abusing 
each  other  over  words  which  some  wished 
to  condemn,  others  to  retain. 

Yet  but  for  such  fetters  as  those  im- 
posed by  the  Academie,  the  language 
amongst  the  crowd  who  wielded  the  pen 
might  have  fallen  into  utter  barbarism. 
The  literary  tastes  of  the  great  minister 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  generous 
patronage  he  extended  to  all  men  of  let- 
ters, rendered  writing  the  rage  ;  from  an 
extreme  paucity,  the  number  of  authors 
suddenly  rose  to  legion.  Every  man  who 
had  an  idea  in  his  brain  rushed  into  print. 
Pamphlets,  sermons,  pasquinades,  odes, 
burlesques,  madrigals,  satires,  plays,  songs 
appeared  in  thousands. f  But  the  old  feu- 
dal contempt  for  the  pen  still  survived  in 
the  prejudices  even  of  the  men  who  wield- 
ed it.  "  I  have  passed  more  years  among 
arms  than  hours  in  my  cabinet,"  says 
George  de  Scudery,  "  and  used  more 
matches  for  arquebusses  than  for  candles, 
so  that  I  know  better  how  to  arrange  sol- 
diers than  words,  and  how  to  place  bat- 
talions better  than  periods."  In  this  dis- 
dain for  the  forms  of  expression  lay  that 
danger  to  the  language  which  the  Acade- 
mie averted. 

The  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  however, 
represented  but  a  narrow  section  of  the 
literary  society  of  the  age;  in  startling 
contrast  to  it  were  the  joyous  Bohemians 
who  met  at  the  cabaret  of  "La  Pomme 
de  Pin"  at  the  house  of  Paul  Scarron, 
and  in  the  salons  of  Ninon  de  l'Enclos, 
the  Parisian  Aspasia ;  the  bacchanalian 
poet,  St.  Amant,  who  was  ever  chanting 
the  glories  of  wine  and  love  (not  the  love 
of  the  precietises),  the  witty  and  licentious 
Boisrobert,  churchman,  poet,  play-writer, 

*  Though  my  hair  is  grey  I  must  go  like  a  child  to 
school  every  day  ;  how  foolish  I  am  to  learn  to  speak 
correctly  when  death  is  just  about  to  take  away  my 
speech. 

t  Mascarelle,  in  "Les  Pr&cieuses  Ridicules^  boasts 
of  having  made  "two  hundred  songs,  as  many  sonnets, 
four  hundred  epigrams,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
madrigals,  without  counting  enigmas  and  portraits," 
and  of  his  intention  to  put  the  whole  Roman  history 
into  madrigals. 


and  buffoon,  and  scores  of  others  whose 
names  have  long  since  passed  into  obliv- 
ion, but  who  were  the  true  and  universal 
representatives  of  the  age.  It  would 
seem  as  though  so  many  successive  de- 
praved kings,  murderous  priests  and  inter- 
necine wars,  above  all,  that  of  the  Fronde, 
had  so  obscured  all  the  nobler  qualities  of 
human  nature  that  man  no  longer  believed 
in  their  existence.  A  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  the  bulk  of  the  literature  of 
this  period,  is  the  desire  to  degrade  every 
higher  and  nobler  attribute  of  our  being 
to  the  level  of  the  mean  and  sordid. 
There  was  a  taste  of  Dead  Sea  fruit  in 
men's  mouths,  a  perpetual  cui  bono?  in 
their  hearts;  the  religious  fervour,  which 
was  the  soul  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  blood  shed  in  the  wars 
of  the  creeds ;  the  fierce  conflicts  of 
opinion  which  had  agitated  previous  gen- 
erations had  shaken  and  destroyed  the  old 
faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the  one  Church, 
without,  among  the  multitude,  creating  a 
higher  faith  in  its  place ;  the  Huguenot 
was  as  prejudiced,  as  selfish,  and  as  cruel 
as  the  Catholic,  each  denounced  the  other 
as  the  vilest  of  the  human  race,  and  to 
the  looker-on  one  appeared  no  better  than 
the  other.  Enthusiasm  for  art  and  letters 
during  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  had 
among  many  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
religious  fervour,  but  even  that  was  be- 
ginning to  wane,  and  Plato,  Homer,  Aris- 
totle, Virgil,  and  all  the  old  idols  were 
subjected  to  the  inevitable  cui  bono  ?  that 
sooner  or  later  comes  to  all  worship.  All 
faith,  all  earnestness,  all  deep  passion, 
were  mocked  at,  or  simulated  in  cold,  dry 
forms  ;  religion  was  a  formula,  love  was 
only  gallantry,  the  heroic  only  food  for 
satire.  It  was  an  age  of  burlesque,  that 
most  unhealthy  of  all  the  productions  of 
human  intellect.  Paul  Scarron  travestied 
the  ^Eneid  with  an  utter  contempt  for  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  the  creations 
of  genius  that  might  excite  the  envy  of 
the  vilest  burlesque  writer  of  the  present 
day.  After  this  came  a  deluge  of  traves- 
ties upon  Homer,  Ovid,  everybody  and 
everything.  No  one  was  too  high,  no 
thing  too  sacred  for  attack :  — 

In  spite  of  their  diversity  we  recognize  a 
general  character,  the  only  one  which  agrees, 
in  all  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
it  is  the  absence  of  all  true  and  serious  senti- 
ment, of  that  inspiration  drawn  from  the  same 
objects,  and  which  transports  them  first  all 
entire  into  the  imagination  and  then  into  the 
verses  of  the  poet.  Religious  enthusiasm  did 
not  inspire  the  numerous  versifiers  who  then 
translated  or  paraphrased  the  Psalms ;  love 
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did  not  dictate  a  single  one  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand sonnets,  ballads,  and  madrigals  which 
repeated  to  satiety  his  name  ;  the  sentiment  of 
nature,  the  aspect  of  its  beauties  did  not  pro- 
duce a  passage  which  came  from  the  heart,  or 
from  an  imagination  greatly  moved.  What- 
ever object  was  chosen  to  make  verses  upon, 
was  regarded  only  as  a  jeu  d' 'esprit,  an  occa- 
sion to  combine  more  or  less  ingeniously 
words  more  or  less  harmonious,  and  ideas 
more  or  less  agreeable  ;  and  no  man  in  making 
verses  thought  of  seeking  in  his  soul  his  true 
sentiments,  his  real  desires,  his  fears  and  his 
hopes,  of  interrogating  the  movements  of  his 
heart,  the  remembrances  of  his  life,  of  being, 
in  short,  a  poet,  and  not  a  man  who  made 
verses.  Some  wanderings  of  a  delirious  im- 
agination might  be  truthfully  rendered ;  the 
hyperbole  of  the  malice  or  humour  of  a  mind 
furnished  some  piquant  features  for  an  epi- 
gram ;  but  nothing  of  that  which  touches  man's 
natural  affections,  nothing  of  that  which  is 
truly  serious  and  real  in  his  existence  ap- 
peared proper  to  furnish  subjects  or  images 
to  poets  who  made  verses  upon  everything ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  finding  in  the  poetical 
works  of  half  a  century  a  passage  truly  ele- 
vated, energetic,  or  pathetic,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  enables  us  to  understand  under  what 
aspect  poetry  was  considered  at  an  epoch 
when  natural  and  powerful  emotions  were  not, 
more  than  in  any  other,  strangers  to  the  human 
heart.    (Guizot,  "  Corneille.") 

Of  all  species  of  composition,  however, 
the  drama  found  the  most  cultivators,  that 
being  the  literature  especially  favoured  by 
the  great  cardinal*  He  was  himself  a 
dramatist,  had  written  one  play  and  kept 
five  poets  constantly  at  work  composing 
dialogues  to  fit  the  plots  he  amused  him- 
self by  inventing;  each  man  wrote  one 
act  of  each  play.  These  five  poets  were 
L'Etoile,  Boisrobert,  Collette,  Rotrou, 
and  Pierre  Corneille.  One  day  the  lat- 
ter had  the  audacity  to  make  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  the  plan  of  one  of  the  dramas 
given  him  to  versify,  for  which  offence  he 
forfeited  his  patron's  favour,  and  retired 
from  his  service. 

Corneille  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  the 
year  1606.  His  father  was  an  advocate, 
and  he  himself  was  educated  for  the  same 
profession,  but  his  genius  irresistibly  led 
him  to  the  stage  :  — 

Hardy  was  growing  old,  and  his  death 
would  very  soon  have  made  a  great  gap  in  the 
theatre,  when  a  little  event  happened  in  the 
home  of  a  bourgeois  in  a  provincial  town 
which  gave  him  an  illustrious  successor.  A 
young  man  introduced  one  of  his  friends  to  a 

*  It  has  been  computed  that  between  1628  and  1658 
there  were  147  authors  of  450  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
pastorals  imitated  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish. 


girl  with  whom  he  was  in  love.  The  new- 
comer rendered  himself  more  agreeable  than 
his  introducer,  and  the  pleasure  of  this  adven- 
ture excited  in  Corneille  a  talent  of  which  he 
was  not  before  cognisant. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Fontenelle, 
in  his  life  of  the  poet,  of  the  origin  of 
"  M elite"  his  first  play,  performed  in 
1629.  It  was  a  love-story  of  the  prd- 
ciense  school,  cold  and  tame,  but  never- 
theless obtained  so  great  a  success  that  a 
new  troupe  of  comedians  was  formed  for 
the  representation  of  this  and  of  other 
works  which  followed.  To  account  for 
the  sensation  created  by  so  inferior  a 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief 
view  of  the  condition  of  the  French  the- 
atre previous  to  its  production. 

The  pilgrims  who  returned  from  Pal- 
estine and  other  holy  places  used  to 
compose  songs  upon  their  adventures, 
intermixing  them  with  scriptural  stories 
and  incidents.  These  songs,  illustrated 
by  appropriate  pantomime,  were  at  first 
chanted  in  the  public  streets  ;  but  after  a 
time  some  citizens  of  Paris  erected  a 
theatre  for  such  exhibitions,  and  Charles 
the  Sixth  granted  a  patent  to  a  certain 
number,  who  were  enrolled  under  the  title 
of  "  Les  Confreres  de  la  Passion^  and  li- 
censed as  the  sole  lawful  representatives 
of  the  mystery  and  miracle  plays,  the 
name  under  which  these  performances 
went.  After  a  time  some  young  gentlemen 
of  good  family,  who  called  themselves  "  Les 
Enfans  Sans  Sonci"  formed  a  society 
for  the  representation  of  a  broadly  humor- 
ous species  of  entertainment,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  "farces."  The  two  com- 
panies, after  a  long  career  of  jealous  riv- 
alry, ended  by  amalgamating.  After  this 
came  the  clercs  de  la  basoche,  young-  men, 
clerks  to  the  procureurs  of  the  Parle- 
ment,  who  assumed  the  curious  title  of 
"  Le  Royaiune  de  la  Basoche  et  V Empire 
de  Galilee;''''  their  representations  con- 
sisted of  moralities,  farces,  and  a  species 
of  Aristophanic  comedy,  in  which  living 
persons  and  the  events  of  the  day  were 
coarsely  burlesqued.  But  these  satires  be- 
came at  length  so  gross  and  immoral, 
that  in  1 540  they  were  suppressed  by  roy- 
al edict.  Eight  years  afterwards  another 
edict  was  issued  prohibiting  the  use  of  all 
scriptural  subjects  —  the  "  mysteries  " 
had  become  too  lewd  and  blasphemous 
even  for  that  age  —  and  the  appearance  of 
the  brotherhood  upon  the  stage.  In  the 
same  year  the  confreres  erected  a  theatre 
near  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  were 
paid  a  crown  for  each  performance  by  the 
company  who  used  it.    Jodelle,  who  be- 
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gan  to  write  in  1552,*  was  the  first  French 
writer  who  divided  his  plays  into  acts,  and 
followed  the  rules  and  construction  of  the 
ancients.  About  the  same  time  Baif  and 
others  translated  several  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  drama,  but  these  were 
usually  performed  in  colleges  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  great  lord.  In  1600  a  second 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Marais  by  a 
company  of  provincial  comedians,  to  whom 
was  attached  the  poet  Hardy,  the  French 
Lope  de  Vega.  Hardy  is  said  to  have 
composed  six  hundred  plays,  all  in  verse, 
of  which  only  forty-one  survive.  Twenty- 
four  hours  sufficed  him  to  write  a  tragedy 
or  comedy,  and  many  were  written,  stud- 
ied, and  acted  within  three  days.  If  their 
quality  was  not  of  the  best  the  payment  was 
commensurate,  being  only  three  crowns 
each  !  Nevertheless,  they  were  a  great 
advance  upon  all  that  had  gone  before. 
Around  him  sprang  up  Theophile,  Racan, 
Rotrou,  all  improving  in  decency  of  tone 
and  propriety  of  language. 

The  theatre  in  which  these  works  were 
represented  was  even  more  rude  than  they. 
It  was  an  oblong  tennis-court,  with  an 
alcove  at  one  end ;  three  or  four  wooden 
frames  on  each  side,  and  a  painted  curtain 
in  the  background ;  bands  of  blue  paper, 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  represented 
clouds.  When  the  scene  changed  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  happened  very 
frequently,  some  draperies  were  raised  or 
drawn  aside,  much  in  the  fashion  of  mod- 
ern scenery.  Of  the  lives  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  actors  Scarron  has  given  us 
some  graphic  pictures  in  his  "  Roman  Co- 
viiqueP  La  Bruyere,  writing  some  years 
later,  says  :  "  The  condition  of  the  actor 
was  infamous  among  the  Romans,  hon- 
ourable among  the  Greeks;  what  is  it 
with  us  ?  We  think  of  them  as  the  Ro- 
mans, we  live  with  them  as  the  Greeks." 

The  classical  forms  and  unities  intro- 
duced by  Jodelle,  Baif,  and  others,  were 
entirely  Ignored  by  Hardy  and  his  con- 
temporaries, whose  works  were  as  irregu- 
lar as  Shakespeare's  histories  or  "  Win- 
ter's Tale."  It  was  Chapelain  who  first 
suggested  to  Richelieu  the  propriety  of 
enforcing  the  Aristotelian  rules,  a  sugges- 
tion which  so  delighted  the  cardinal  that 
he  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of  one 
thousand  crowns  and  full  authority  over 
all  the  poets. 

Corneille  was  greatly  censured  by  the 
critics  for  totally  ignoring  such  restric- 
tions in  his  "  M elite."    In  his  preface  to 

*  Nine  years  earlier  than  the  appearance  of  Sack- 
villo's  ''Gordubuc,"  the  first  regular  play  in  the  En- 
glish language. 


"  Clitci7idre"  his  second  work,  in  which, 
however,  he  observed  the  unity  of  time, 
he  speaks  of  these  rules  somewhat  con- 
temptuously : 

If  I  have  kept  this  piece  within  the  limits  of 
a  day  it  is  not  because  I  repent  of  not  having 
so  restricted  "  Melite"  or  that  1  have  resolved 
to  bind  myself  to  such  henceforward.  At 
the  present  time  some  worship  that  rule,  many 
despise  it ;  for  myself  I  only  wished  to  show 
that  my  neglect  of  it  was  not  from  want  of 
knowledge. 

Although  all  his  later  and  greater  works 
are  de  regie,  they  were  so  fettered,  proba- 
bly, rather  out  of  obsequiousness  to  the 
cardinal  and  the  critics  than  from  convic- 
tion or  preference. 

The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  three 
unities  have  been  so  frequently  and  fully 
discussed  that  a  very  few  remarks  upon 
them  will  suffice  in  this  place.  Their 
effect  upon  the  French  stage  is  evidenced 
in  the  frigid  and  unnatural  productions  of 
its  classical  era.  The  absurdity  of  such 
restrictions  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  If 
the  imagination  of  the  spectator  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  enable  him  to  believe 
that  while  seated  in  his  comfortable  fau- 
teuil  he  has  been  suddenly  transported  to 
the  streets  of  ancient  Rome,  surely  it  can 
realize  that  during  the  interval  of  an  act, 
or  even  of  a  change  of  scene,  he  has  been 
shifted  into  a  house,  or  a  temple,  or  even 
into  another  land  ;  if  he  can  suppose  that 
two  thousand  or  more  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  entered  the  theatre,  he  can  imag- 
ine that  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  even 
years  elapse  while  he  is  seated  there. 
Even  the  observance  of  the  rules  necessi- 
tate great  stretches  of  fancy ;  they  allow 
twenty-four  hours  for  the  development  of 
an  action  which  requires  at  most  only 
three  to  represent.  If  an  audience  can 
make  three  stand  for  twenty-four,  where 
is  the  difficulty  of  still  further  increasing 
the  limit  ?  Surely  the  most  discursive  ac- 
tion cannot  be  more  absurd  than  to  com- 
press the  great  events  of  a  life  into  a  day 
and  a  night.  The  unities  placed  the  poet 
at  times  in  the  most  ridiculous  and  unnat- 
ural dilemmas.  As  an  instance,  in  "  The 
Cid,"  Rodrigue  slays  Don  Gomes,  mar- 
ries his  daughter,  and  conquers  the  Moors 
within  the  orthodox  time  :  while  Chimene 
changes  from  love  to  hate  and  back  again 
to  love  within  the  same  period  ;  a  not  un- 
paralleled instance,  perhaps,  in  the  psy- 
chological history  of  woman,  but,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  making  a  great 
demand  upon  our  credulity. 

Corneille  quickly  followed  up  u  Me  lite" 
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and  "  CUta7idre  "  with  other  comedies  — 
" La  Suivante,  " La  Place  Royale"  " La 
Galerie  du  Palais"  etc. ;  the  last  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  first  play  into  which 
the  soubrette  was  introduced.  It  was 
about  this  period  he  entered  the  service 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Upon  losing  the 
minister's  favour  he  returned  home.  But 
in  the  mean  time  "  Medee  "  had  been  pro- 
duced. It  was  little  more  than  a  trans- 
lation from  Seneca,  a  cold  and  turgid  pro- 
duction, but  a  great  advance  upon  those 
mixtures  of  triviality  and  bombast  which 
Hardy  and  his  school  dignified  by  the 
name  of  tragedies. 

AM.  Chalons,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  Marie  de  Medicis,  had  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Rouen.  One  day  he  was  felici- 
tating the  poet  upon  his  successes  :  "Your 
comedies  are  full  of  wit,"  he  said  ;  "  but 
allow  me  to  tell  you  the  species  you  have 
adopted  is  unworthy  of  your  talents  ;  you 
can  acquire  in  it  only  a  passing  renown. 
You  will  find  among  the  Spaniards  sub- 
jects which  treated  in  our  style,  by  such  a 
hand  as  yours,  would  produce  great  ef- 
fects. Learn  their  language  ;  it  is  easy. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  show  you  all  I 
know.  We  will  first  translate  together 
some  things  of  Guillen  de  Castro."  The 
result  of  these  studies  was  his  first  great 
work,  " Le  Czd"  produced  in  1637.  It  was 
founded  partly  upon  the  ancient  Spanish 
ballads  which  Southey's  "  Chronicles  of  the 
Cid  "  have  made  familiar  to  us,  and  partly 
from  the  drama  of  Guillen  de  Castro.  Its 
success  was  prodigious  both  with  the  court 
and  the  public  ;  people  never  grew  weary 
of  witnessing  it;  it  was  the  all-engrossing 
subject  of  conversation  in  all  circles ; 
every  one  knew  passages  of  it  by  heart, 
and  taught  them  to  their  children ;  in 
some  parts  of  France  "  beautiful  as  the 
Cid  "  passed  into  a  proverb  ;  it  was  trans- 
lated into  almost  every  European  tongue. 

Until  then  we  knew  not  upon  the  stage 
[writes  Guizot,  in  his  "  Corneille,"]  either 
passion,  duty,  tenderness,  or  grandeur ;  and  it 
was  love,  it  was  honour,  such  as  the  most  ex- 
alted imagination  conceives  them,  which  for 
the  first  time  and  suddenly  appeared  in  all 
their  glory  before  a  public  for  whom  honour 
was  the  first  virtue,  and  love  the  principal 
occupation  of  life. 

Notwithstanding  the  furore  it  created, 
however,  it  pleased  not  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet  or  the  critics,  and  what  was  of 
more  serious  consequence  to  the  author, 
the  cardinal  evinced  against  it  a  remark- 
able hostility.    Various  suggestions  have 
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been  offered  to  account  for  this  dislike ; 
some  assert  that  he  was  jealous  of  a  re- 
ception so  much  superior  to  that  accorded 
to  his  own  play;  others  that,  for  political 
reasons,  he  was  averse  to  the  glorification 
of  the  Spaniards.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  cause,  he  constrained  the  Aca- 
demie to  condemn  it.  At  first  it  hesitated 
to  run  counter  to  the  universal  verdict  of 
the  public.  "  Make  these  gentlemen  un- 
derstand," He  said  to  one  of  the  officers 
of  his  household,  "  that  I  desire  it,  and 
that  I  shall  love  them  as  they  love  me." 
He  was  obeyed  ;  and  "  The  Cid  "  was  con- 
demned.* But  even  so  powerful  a  con- 
demnation produced  no  effect  upon  the 
public,  who  continued  to  flock  to  the  the- 
atre in  as  great  numbers,  and  to  applaud 
the  platy*  as  enthusiastically  as  before. 

*  No  better  idea  of  the  pedantic  criticism  of  the  lit- 
erary society  of  the  age  could  be  conveyed  to  the  reader 
than  the  following  description,  translated  from  an  old 
edition  of  Corneille,  of  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  play  was  condemned:  — 

"  The  one  who  commenced  was  M.  de  Scudery,  who 
published  his  '  Observations  against  the  Cid,'  first  of 
all  to  satisfy  himself,  and  afterwards  to  please  the  cardi- 
nal, who  formed  among  all  his  creatures  both  in  court 
and  city  a  party  to  oppose  the  approvers  of  '  The  Cid.' 
The  cardinal,  delighted  to  have  found  in  Scudery  a 
man  who  wished  to  oppose  Corneille,  requested  him  to 
submit  his  'Observations'  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Academie ;  and  he  obliged  that  assembly,  spite  of  its 
repugnance  and  all  its  reasoning,  to  judicially  examine 
the  tragi-comedy  and  the  '  Observations,'  and  to  pro- 
nounce a  censure  upon  it  in  the  ordinary  form.  The 
Academie  assembled  on  the  16th  of  June,  1637,  named 
Messieurs  de  Bourrey,  Chapelain,  and  Desmarets,  to 
examine  'The  Cid'  and  the  'Observations.'  The 
task  of  these  commissioners  was  only  to  examine  the 
work  as  a  whole ;  fifteen  days  afterwards  four  other 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the  verse  in 
particular.  These  last,  who  were  Messieurs  de  Cerisy, 
Gombauld,  Baro,  and  L'Etoile,  acquitted  themselves 
of  their  commission  as  directed,  and  the  Academie 
having  deliberated  in  divers  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
conferences  upon  their  remarks,  M.  Desmarets  was  at 
length  ordered  to  put  the  finishing  touch.  But  the  ex- 
amination of  the  body  of  the  work  was  not  so  easy  to 
those  gentlemen.  M.  Chapelain,  one  of  the  three, 
made  a  digest  of  his  reflections,  which  was  presented  to 
the  cardinal,  who  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  it,  and 
who  made  some  notes  upon  the  margins  to  intimate 
that  he  desired  that  the  play  of  'The  Cid'  should  be 
declared  entirely  irregular.  He  said  nevertheless  that 
the  substance  was  good,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to 
throw  into  it  '  a  few  handfuls  of  flowers.'  By  the  de- 
liberation of  the  Academie  the  work  was  given  to 
Messieurs  de  Cerisy,  Cerisay,  Gombauld,  and  Sirmond 
to  polish.  And  Gombauld  was  named  for  the  last  re- 
vision of  the  style.  All  was  read  and  examined  by  the 
company  in  divers  ordinary  and  extraordinary  assem- 
blies, as  if  it  had  been  a  question  of  the  ruin  or  safety 
of  the  State,  and  at  length  it  was  sent  to  press.  The 
cardinal  having  seen  the  first  leaves,  was  not  satisfied 
with  them,  and  under  the  pretext  that  M.  de  Cerisy 
had  put  in  too  many  flowers,  he  stopped  the  impres- 
sion. Having  explained  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
sired the  work  to  be  written,  he  gave  the  charge  to  M. 
Sirmond,  who  still  did  not  satisfy  him.  Finally,  M. 
Chapelain  had  to  begin  over  again  all  that  had  been 
done  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others.  Out  of  this  he 
composed  the  little  book  which  we  have  under  the  title 
of  '  Sentiments  of  the  French  Academy  upon  the  tragi- 
comedy of  the  Cid,'  a  work  which  cost  five  months' 
labour  to  the  Academie  and  to  the  cardinal." 
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En  vain  contre  le  Cid  un  ministre  se  ligue, 
Tout  Paris  pour  Chimene  a  les  yeux  de  Ro- 
drigue ; 

L'Academie  en  corps  a  beau  le  censurer, 
Le  public  revolte  s'obstine  a  1'admirer. 

So  wrote  Boileau. 

At  first  the  author  resented  this  unjust 
persecution;  but  more  prudent  thoughts 
quickly  smothered  his  indignation.  "  I 
am  a  little  more  worldly  than  Heliodorus," 
he  said,  "who  preferred  to  lose  his  bish- 
opric to  his  book.  I  prefer  the  good 
graces  of  my  master  to  all  the  reputations 
on  earth."  And  the  first  edition  of  "  The 
Cid"  was  dedicated  to  the  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon,  the  cardinal's  niece.  Truth 
to  say,  this  most  heroical  of  writers  was 
something  of  a  timeserver  in  private  life  : 
several  of  his  plays  are  dedicated  in  terms 
of  the  most  fulsome  flattery  to  rich  nonen- 
tities ;  and  for  these  adulations  he  re- 
ceived far  more  money  than  ever  he  gained 
by  his  works;  indeed,  but  for  those  trib- 
utes, spite  of  his  genius  and  popularity, 
he  might  have  starved.* 

If  Richelieu  was  hostile  to  the  play,  he 
proved,  in  a  very  momentous  affair,  that 
he  was  a  good  friend  to  the  author.  Cor- 
neille  was  passionately  in  love  with  a 
young  girl  named  Mademoiselle  de  Lam- 
pdriere.  Her  father  had  little  desire  to 
bestow  his  daughter  upon  a  poet  whose 
only  fortune  was  his  talent.  He  had  a 
better  match  in  view,  and  received  Cor- 
neille's  first  advances  with  a  very  ill  grace. 
Fontenelle  relates  that  one  day,  about  this 
period,  Richelieu,  observing  the  poet 
looked  more  thoughtful  and  sombre  than 
usual,  asked  him  if  he  were  at  work  upon 
a  tragedy.  He  answered  that  his  mind 
was  far  from  being  tranquil  enough  for 
composition,  and  that  his  head  was  turned 
with  love.  Richelieu  made  him  relate  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  passion,  and  then, 
without  any  comment,  took  leave  of  him. 
But  immediately  afterwards  the  young 
lady's  father  received  an  order  to  appear 
before  the  redoubtable  minister.  "  He 
arrived,"  to  translate  Fontenelle's  words, 
"  all  trembling  at  so  unexpected  an  order, 
and  returned  very  well  satisfied  to  be  let 
off  by  giving  his  daughter  to  a  man  who 
possessed  so  much  credit." 

"  The  Cid  "  being  to  a  certain  extent  an 
imitation,  and  in  parts  even  a  translation, 
the  author  was  charged  by  his  detractors 

*  He  dedicated  il  Cinna  "  to  one  Montauron,  presi- 
dent of  the  Parlement  of  Toulouse,  whom  he  compared 
to  Augustus.  For  this  extravagant  laudation  he  re- 
ceived one  thousand  pistoles.  From  that  time  "^?- 
tres  a  la  Mcmta-ttron"  passed  into  a  proverb  to  describe 
a  lucrative  dedication. 


with  being  destitute  of  original  genius. 
To  rebut  this  accusation  he  composed 
"Horace"  which  was  produced  in  1639, 
and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
"  Cinna"  So  prodi  gious  was  the  success 
of  these  plays  that  from  that  time  classical 
subjects  were  considered  to  be  alone 
worthy  of  the  tragic  muse.  "  Polyeucte  " 
and  "La  Mort  de  Poinpee"  appeared 
next.  "  Le  Menteur"  *  first  acted  in 
1642,  adapted  from  the  Spanish  of  Pedro 
de  Roxas,  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
work  to  which  the  term  comedy,  in  its 
modern  acceptance,  can  be  applied.  With 
this  play  his  triumphs  came  to  an  end  and 
his  genius  entered  upon  its  decadence,  al- 
though he  continued  to  produce  pieces  at 
short  intervals,  until  the  utter  failure  of 
"  Pertharite"  in  1653,  s0  disgusted  him 
with  the  theatre  that  he  vowed  never  to 
write  for  it -again.  He  kept  his  word  for 
six  years,  and  during  that  period  gave 
himself  up  to  the  composition  of  poems 
upon  religious  subjects,  the  principal  of 
which  was  a  translation  into  verse  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis'  "  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  f  In  1659,  however,  the  king's 
superintendent  of  finance,  the  celebrated 
Fouquet,  induced  him  to  again  tempt  pub- 
lic favour.  "  CEdipe"  was  the  result  of 
this  change  of  purpose,  a  very  poor  play 
upon  a  most  terribly  sublime  subject. 
Several  other  works  followed,  not  one  of 
which  supported  his  previous  fame.  Very 
soon  a  young  and  most  formidable  rival, 
Jean  Racine,  entered  the  field,  and  then 
the  career  of  the  elder  poet  was  ended  ;  a 
bitter  truth  which  was  presently  too  clearly 
manifested  to  him.  The  Princess  Henri- 
ette  secretly  engaged  the  two  great  poets 
to  each  write  a  play  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject—  Berenice.  It  was  done;  the  plays 
were  produced  simultaneously  in  1688, 
and  Racine  by  universal  assent  bore  off 
the  palm. 

The  greater  portion  of  Corneille's  life 
was  passed  quietly  at  Rouen,  far  away 
from  the  scene  of  his  triumphs  and  fail- 
ures. It  was  this  voluntary  rustication, 
rather  than  an  insufficient  appreciation  of 
his  genius,  that  so  long  delayed  his  admis- 
sion to  the  Academie,  an  honour  not  ac- 
corded him  until  1647. 

In  1676  Louis  XIV.  ordered  a  revival 
of  all  his  greater  works,  which  had  not 
been  represented  for  several  years ;  a 

*  Steele's  "Lying  Lover,"  and  Foote's  "Liar"  are 
adaptations  of  the  same  play. 

t  Voltaire  says:  "It  is  reported  that  Corneille's 
translation  of  'The  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ'  has 
been  printed  thirty  times  ;  it  is  as  difficult  to  believe 
this  as  it  is  to  read  the  bookvnce" 
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mark  of  royal  favour  that  called  forth  the 
most  eager' expressions  of  gratitude  from 
the  old  poet,  and  a  petition  that  a  similar 
gTace  might  be  extended  to  his  other  plays. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  seems 
to  have  sunk  into  obscurity ;  his  genera- 
tion had  passed  away,  and  court  and  pub- 
lic had  found  new  idols. 

In  Dangeau's  journal,  under  date  Octo- 
ber 31st,  16S4,  we  find  this  entry:  "To- 
day died  the  good  man  Corneille."  Such 
is  fame ! 

His  portraits  represent  him  as  posses- 
sing a  fine  intellectual  face,  with  eyes  full 
of  fire,  but  with  the  figure  and  air  of 
a  bourgeois.  This  physical  discrepancy 
was  equally  reflected  in  his  mind.  He 
was  excessively  timid,  and  his  manner  was 
awkward,  especially  when  in  the  presence 
of  the  great ;  his  conversation  was  tedious, 
his  language  incorrect,  and  his  elocution 
so  bad  that  in  reading  he  could  not  give 
any  effect  even  to  his  own  verses  ;  he  was 
acutely  sensitive  to  all  rivalry,  and  the 
great  fame  achieved  by  Racine  embittered 
the  latter  years  of  his  life. 

The  jealousy  of  Corneille  [says  Guizot]  was 
that  of  a  child  who  desires  only  a  smile  to  reas- 
sure him  against  caresses  given  to  his  brother  ; 
it  was  that  weakness  which  caused  him  to  see 
in  every  event  something  to  disquiet  him,  and 
in  the  most  trifling  affairs  objects  of  horror. 
"  He  was  melancholy,"  says  Fontenelle,  "  and 
it  required  much  more  substantial  things  to 
render  him  hopeful  and  happy,  than  it  did  to 
vex  and  terrify  him  ;  nothing  could  equal  his 
incapacity  for  business  unless  it  was  his  aver- 
sion for  it,  and  the  slightest  thing  caused  him 
fright  and  terror.  At  home  his  humour  was 
brusque,  sometimes  rude  in  appearance,  but  in 
the  bottom  he  was  very  easy  to  live  with  and 
was  a  good  father,  a  good  husband,  a  good 
relation,  tender  and  full  of  friendship."  In 
the  world  he  was  by  turns  proud  and  humble, 
vain  of  his  genius,  but  incapable  of  drawing 
from  it  any  authority.  At  the  end  of  his  life 
this  weakness  of  character  was  increased  by 
physical  debility. 

Corneille  was  the  father  of  the  French 
drama ;  he  found  it  crude,  dull,  without  a 
spark  of  genius  to  illumine  the  leaden 
mass,  he  left  it  one  of  the  literatures  of  the 
world.  He  was  also  a  representative  man, 
since  he,  more  than  any  other,  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  higher  literary  spirit  of 
his  age,  and  fixed  the  tragic  drama  of  his 
country  for  nearly  two  centuries.  Moliere, 
like  our  own  Shakespeare,  while  reflecting 
the  world  which  surrounded  him,  mirrored 
the  eternal  aspect  of  humanity,  and  thus 
became  a  writer  for  all  time.  Racine  was 
but  a  disciple  of  the  elder  master,  the  ma- 
terials were  moulded  ready  to  his  hand. 


Very  few  Englishmen  of  the  present 
dav  have  any  acquaintance  with  his  works, 
still  fewer  take  any  pleasure  in  reading 
them;  their  tedious  and  inflated  speeches, 
rendered  yet  more  tedious  by  the  monot- 
onous jingle  of  the  metre,  the  perpetually 
recurring  antitheses,  the  lack  of  all  human 
sympathy  and  semblance  in  their  charac- 
ters, render  the  perusal  of  his  plays  a 
wearisome  task.  To  judge  their  merits 
impartially  it  is  necessary  to  isolate  the 
(Teutonic)  mind  from  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  excellence  and  standards  of  taste. 
We  must  forget  for  a  time  all  our  former 
dramatic  studies,  and  keep  constantly  be- 
fore us  the  opposite  principles  upon  which 
the  English  and  the  French  classical 
drama  are  constructed,  and  the  deduction 
therefrom  —  that  the  beauties  of  the  one 
are  the  faults  of  the  other.  Our  basis  of 
excellence  is  the  nearest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  nature,  and  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  various  conflicting  and  contradictory 
passions  that  sway  the  human  soul;  the 
French  classical  school  requires  in  its 
dramatic  characters  an  elevation,  whether 
of  virtue,  courage,  grandeur,  or  wicked- 
ness, above  humanity,  and  perfect  con- 
sistency of  thought  and  action ;  a  hero 
must  be  always  a  hero,  even  to  his  valet. 
To  the  one  nature  is  the  all-sufficient 
model,  to  the  other  she  is  a  poor  imperfect 
creature,  who  can  be  rendered  presentable 
only  by  very  high-heeled  cothurni,  much 
padding,  and  a  heroic  mask.  The  lan- 
guage spoken  by  these  sublimated  beings 
must  not  approach  the  ordinary  utterances 
of  mortals ;  anguish  and  passion  must 
never  be  harsh,  abrupt,  inconsequent,  but 
must  vent  itself  smoothly  in  flowing  and 
mellifluous  verse.  Here  is  an  example, 
culled  at  random.  It  is  from  "The  Cid," 
a  speech  of  Chimene  after  she  has  re- 
ceived the  news  that  her  father  has  been 
slain  by  her  affianced  husband  :  — 

Enfin  je  me  vois  libre,  et  je  puis,  sans  con- 
trainte, 

De  mes  vives  douleurs  te  faire  voir  1'atteinte, 
Je  puis  donner  passage  a  mes  tristes  soupirs, 
Je  puis  t'ouvrir  mon  ame  et  tous  mes  deplai- 
sirs  ; 

Mon  pere  est  mort,  Elvire,  et  la  premiere  epee 
Uont  s'est  armee  Rodrigue  a  sa  trame  coupee. 
Pleurez,  pleurez  mes  yeux,  et  fondez-vous  en 
eau, 

La  moitie  de  ma  vie  a  mis  l'autre  au  tombeau  ; 
Et  m'oblige  a  venger,  apres  ce  coup  funeste, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus  sur  celle  qui  me  reste. 

The  genius  of  Corneille,  however,  in- 
clined him  to  a  freer  and  more  natural 
style  of  composition  ;  but  it  had  not  suffi. 
I  cient  strength  to  subdue  the  opposing  in. 
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fluences  which  surrounded  it ;  a  greater 
mind  would  have  moulded  the  taste  of  the 
age,  his  was  moulded  by  it.  Had  he  pur- 
sued the  vein  he  opened  in  "  The  Cid  "  he 
would  have  done  better  things  and  given 
to  his  nation  an  original  dramatic  litera- 
ture instead  of  the  weak  imitation  of  a 
great  but  defunct  one.  In  spite  of  its  ar- 
tificial language,  and  the  improbabilities 
of  the  action,  arising  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  unities,  his  play  contains  many  nat- 
ural touches  and  a  certain  truthfulness  to 
nature.  But  it  was  these  touches,  and 
this  truthfulness  which,  while  they  won 
the  hearts  of  the  public,  procured  its  con- 
demnation by  the  critics.  Had  he  boldly 
defied  the  last  and  trusted  to  the  truer  in- 
stincts of  the  former  he  would  have  be- 
come a  much  greater  writer ;  but  he  had 
not  the  courage  ;  perhaps  it  would  have 
required  a  higher  than  could  be  expected 
from  less  than  one  of  his  superhuman  he- 
roes to  have  braved  Richelieu  and  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  The  firecieuses, 
through  their  mouthpiece,  the  Acade'mie, 
considered  that  Chimene,  contrary  to  the 
propriety  of  her  sex,  was  "  line  amante 
trop  sensible ;  "  that  is  to  say,  her  love  was 
human,  and  not  founded  upon  the  rules  of 
Plato  ;  that  the  passions  expressed  were 
too  violent,  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  salons ;  that  she  was  not  suf- 
ficiently consistent,  being  now  all  for  re- 
venge, now  all  for  love,  that  is  to  say,  that 
she  was  a  woman  instead  of  an  abstrac- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  that  love  proved 
stronger  than  duty  in  the  end. 

These  criticisms  were  sufficient  to  ex- 
tinguish all  Corneille's  proclivities  to  the 
natural,  which  he  henceforward  carefully 
avoided.  In  "Horace"  his  next  play, 
poor  love  seems  introduced  only  to  be 
shown  its  insignificance  when  compared 
with  sterner  virtues,  and  everybody  acts 
and  thinks  with  the  undeviating  regularity 
of  machines.  Yet  it  is  a  fine  work  not- 
withstanding; the  characters  of  the  two 
Horaces  are  truly  Roman,  and  the  last 
scene  of  Camille  has  the  ring  of  real 
passion  in  it.  Over  "  China  "  the  critics 
went  into  ecstasies,  pronouncing  it  to  be 
his  masterpiece ;  but  only  a  sense  of  duty 
could,  1  think,  induce  any  one  but  a 
Frenchman  enthusiastic  upon  the  school 
to  read  it  through  at  the  present  day.  The 
utter  dreariness  of  its  long  bombastic 
speeches,  its  disagreeable  -  and  unnatural 
characters,  and,  above  all,  its  horrible 
heroine,  whom  an  admiring  Frenchman 
has  called  "  that  adorable  shrew,"  render 
it  repulsive  in.  the  extreme.  A  far  more 
interesting  work  is  "  Polyeucte"  a  story 


of  the  early  Christians,  which  was  con- 
demned by  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  for 
having  too  7nuch  of  Christianity  in  it. 
" Rodogune"  is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  his  works ;  but  the  same  faults 
pervade  all  —  his  Romans  are  French  he- 
roes ;  his  heroines  talk  the  language  of 
precieuses  j  the  dialogues  of  his  lovers  are 
theses  d^amour,  in  which  they  perpetually 
argue  upon  the  property  or  impropriety  of 
their  attachment  in  the  neatest  epigrams 
and  antitheses.  Two  despairing  lovers 
meet  after  a  long  separation  to  find  one 
married  to  another,  and  part  with  these 
words :  — 

Severe.  O  devoir  qui  me  perd  et  qui  me  de- 

sespere  ! 

Adieu  trop  vertueux  objet  et  trop  charmant. 
Pauline.  Adieu  trop  malheureux  et  trop  par- 
fait  aniant. 

Polyeucte,  act  2,  scene  2. 

A  husband  being  led  away  to  death  for 
embracing  Christianity  desires  to  convert 
his  pagan  wife.  Here  is  their  last  part- 
ing: — 

Pauline.  Au  nom  de  cet  amour  ne  m'abandon- 
nez  pas. 

Polyeucte.  Au  nom  de  cet  amour  daignez  suivre 
mes  pas. 

Paid.  C'est  peu  de  me  quitter,  tu  veux  done 
me  seduire  ? 

Pol.  C'est  peu  d'aller  au  ciel,  je  vous  y  veux 
conduire. 

Paid.  Imaginations. 

Pol.  Celestes  verites. 

Paul.  Etrange  aveuglement  ! 

Pol.  ,        Eternelles  clartes ! 

Paid.  Tu  preferes  la  mort  a  l'amour  de  Pau- 
line ! 

Pol.  Vous  preferez  le  monde  a  la  bonte  di- 
vine !  etc. 

Love  with  Corneille  is  not  a  passion  but 
a  fatality,  dependent,  not  upon  sentiment, 
but  upon  certain  arbitrary  agremens  ;  few 
of  his  heroines  have  anything  feminine  ex- 
cept the  name,  and  they  make  a  parade  of 
virtues  which  they  employ  only  to  drive 
their  desperate  lovers  to  acts  more  fre- 
quently evil  than  good.  "  Their  love," 
says  St.  Beuve,  "is  rather  of  the  head 
than  the  heart." 

Having  presented  several  examples  of 
his  faults,  it  is  but  fair  to  close  this  article 
with  a  specimen  of  his  excellence.  I  se- 
lect Camille's  last  speech  to  Horace,  her 
brother,  who  has  killed  Curiace,  her  affi- 
anced husband.  It  is  her  malediction 
upon  Rome  :  — 

Rome,  l'unique  objet  de  mon  ressentiment ! 
Rome,  a  qui  vient  ton  bras  d'immoler  mon 
amant, 

Rome,  qui  t'a  vu  naitre,  et  que  ton  cceur  adore  ! 
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Rome,  enfin  que  je  hais,  parce  qu'elle  t'ho- 
nore  ! 

Puissent  tous  ses  voisins  ensemble  conjures 
Sapper  ses  fondemens  encore  mal  assures, 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  assez  de  toute  lTtalie, 
Que  Torient  contr'elle  a  l'occident  s'allie, 
Que  cent  peuples  unis  des  bouts  de  l'univers 
Passent  pour  la  detruire  et  les  monts  et  les 
mers, 

Qu'elle-meme  sur  soi  renverse  les  murailles, 
Et  de  ses  propres  mains  dechire  ses  entrailles  j 
Que  le  courroux  du  ciel,  allume  par  mes  vceux, 
Fasse  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  feux. 
Puisse-je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  la  foudre 
Voir  les  maisonsen  cendre  et  les  lauriers  en 
poudre ; 

Voir  le  dernier  Romain  a.  son  dernier  soupir, 
Moi  seul  en  etre  cause  et  mourir  de  plaisir  ! 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE  STORY  OF  MONIQUE. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

Saint  John  the  Baptist  is  the  patron 
Saint  of  Manneville.  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June  the  little  village  wakens 
from  its  yearly  quietness  into  clamorous 
life.  High  mass  opens  the  festivities. 
White  booths,  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
night  like  so  many  mushrooms,  are  scat- 
tered on  the  place,  and  all  Manneville 
gathers  there. 

On  the  twenty -fourth  of  June  some 
years  ago,  a  youth  and  a  little  girl  stood 
ioremost  in  the  crowd  that  had  gathered 
round  a  wonderful  collection  of  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes,  called  "  Noah's  ark." 
The  youth,  a  tall,  dark  lad  of  seventeen, 
handsome  and  grave,  looked  on  with  stoic 
indifference,  but  the  little  girl  was  lost  in 
admiration.  She  was  about  ten  years  old, 
fair  as  a  lily,  fresh  as  a  rose,  blue-eyed 
and  fair-haired,  a  Norman  blossom,  with 
all  the  promise  of  Norman  beauty  in  her 
delicate,  refined  features  and  her  slender 
little  figure. 

"  Come  along,  Monique,  your  uncle  will 
be  angry,"  said  Severe. 

"  Let  me  look  at  the  bird,  Severe,"  en- 
treated Monique.  "It  talks — oh! — so 
well." 

"  Only  a  magpie,"  was  the  curt  answer. 

"  Oh  !  but  such  a  magpie  !  " 

"  Monique,  you  know  that  Maitre  Louis 
David  will  be  angry." 

"  Good-bye,"  said  Monique  to  the  mag- 
pie. The  bird  laughed  shrilly,  and  an- 
swered "  IJonjoitr"  in  a  little  treble  voice, 
and  hopped  in  its  cage  with  a  mocking  air. 

"When  are  you  coming?"  asked  Se- 
vere. 


"When  I  please,"  answered  Monique, 
pertly ;  but  when  he  turned  away  at  once 
the  child  stole  after  him  with  a  demure 
air,  and  followed  him  silently  to  the  old 
abbey,  which  was  turned  into  a  farmhouse 
in  '93.  They  both  lived  there  under  the 
care  of  Maitre  Louis  David,  the  uncle  of 
Monique,  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  cousin  of 
Severe.  Maitre  Louis  had  no  daughters, 
and  Monique,  his  brother's  orphan  child, 
was  petted  by  him  and  his  two  stalwart 
sons  after  a  fashion.  Her  elder  brother 
Jean  he  had  turned  out  of  the  house  for 
bad  conduct  six  months  before  this,  and 
whenever  he  was  out  of  temper  —  a  fre- 
quent occurrence  —  he  would  say  to  his 
little  niece,  "  Do  you  want  to  be  sent  after 
your  brother,  my' girl  ? "  Severe,  who  was 
also  an  orphan,  he  had  taken  in  more  out 
of  pride  than  from  pity,  not  choosing  that 
one  who  bore  the  name  of  David  should 
be  a  servant  in  a  strange  house.  The  lad 
proved  a  good  servant,  but  there  was  in 
him  a  haughty  stubbornness  which  irri- 
tated his  wealthy  cousin.  He  was  pitiless 
whenever  he  could  him  at  fault,  and  every 
day  of  his  life  he  reminded  him  that  he 
had  long  eaten  the  bread  of  charity. 

Severe  only  grew  up  harder,  prouder, 
and  more  stubborn  for  the  taunt.  He 
cared  for  no  one  save  little  Monique. 
She  tyrannized  over  him,  but  she  also  ad- 
mired him  prodigiously.  "You  are  so 
clever,  Severe,"  she  would  say  ;  "  and  you 
are  strong,  too  —  as  strong  as  my  uncle. 
And,  oh  !  Severe,  I  do  love  you  !  " 

When  the  old  farm,  with  its  high  slate 
roof,  its  broad,  arched  gateway  and  its 
two  turrets,  appeared  before  them  in  the 
warm  sunlight,  Monique  suddenly  stood 
still,  and  said,  in  coaxing  accents,  "  Se- 
vere, go  and  get  that  bird  for  me  !  Here 
is  the  two-franc  piece  uncle  gave  me.  Try 
and  get  the  bird  for  one  franc  or  for  thirty 
sous ; '  but  if  you  cannot,  why,  give  the 
two  francs,  Severe  !  " 

The  lad  laughed  outright.  "Two francs 
for  a  magpie  !  "  But  Monique  had  been  a 
spoiled  child  in  her  father's  house,  and 
warmly  said  she  would  give  ten  francs  if 
she  had  them.  Severe,  who  held  magpies 
cheap,  thought  her  crazy.  A  fierce  argu- 
ment followed.  He  was  worsted,  of  course, 
and  taking  Monique's  silver  coin,  he  went 
back  alone  to  the  place  and  to  Noah's 
ark.  Noah  was  refreshing  himself  with 
bread  and  cheese  and  a  glass  of  cider 
when  the  canvas  of  his  booth  was  raised, 
and  SeVere's  tall,  straight  figure  appeared. 

"  How  much  will  you  take  for  your  mag- 
pie ? "  said  he,  bluntly. 

"  Young  man,"  answered  Noah,  incensed 
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at  his  cool  tone,  "  my  magpie  is  not  for 
sale." 

"  Take  a  franc  ?  "  said  Se'vere.  «  Well, 
then,  thirty  sous.  Will  you  have  two  ?  " 
he  impatiently  added.  And  he  held  up 
the  coin  to  tempt  him. 

"  Two  francs  for  a  magpie  that  says 
'  BonjonrJ  dances,  and  tells  fortunes  !  " 
was  the  indignant  answer. 

"  I  will  add  a  franc  of  my  own,"  said 
Severe,  who  could  not  believe  in  .his  an- 
ger. "  Three  francs  for  the  magpie  in  its 
cage,"  he  prudently  added.  But  Noah, 
who  was  of  an  irritable  temper,  became 
so  wroth  on  hearing  this,  that  Severe, 
cool  and  stubborn  though  he  was,  had  to 
desist.  He  stared,  raised  his  eyebrows, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  walked  out. 
He  went  straight  back  to  the  farm.  The 
first  thing  he  saw  was  Monique's  fair 
head  looking  out  of  the  window  above  the 
arched  gateway. 

"  You  have  not  got  it,"  cried  the  child, 
in  sudden  wrath.  "  Oh  !  you  wicked  Se- 
vere, you  know  you  could  have  got  it  if 
you  pleased." 

Severe  laconically  bade  her  wait  till  the 
day  was  over.  Upon  which  Monique's 
face  beamed  with  joy,  and  she  called  him  a 
treasure. 

Manneville  ends  its  fete-day  with  a  bon- 
fire, which  is  kindled  on  the  place.  Se- 
vere, Monique,  and  Themire,  a  little  girl 
of  her  own  age,  stood  together,  looking  at 
the  bright  flames  which  lit  the  country 
round  for  miles.  "  I  like  that,"  said  Se- 
vere emphatically. 

"  Yes,  but  Noah's  ark  is  gone,"  sobbed 

Monique,  "  and  the  bird  is  gone,  and  " 

Another  sob  completed  the  sentence. 

"  Go  home  with  her  presently,  The- 
mire," hastily  said  Severe,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  he  was  gone. 

"  The  man  shall  sell  that  magpie  to  me," 
angrily  thought  Severe,  as  he  walked 
along  the  highroad  that  leads  to  St.  Lau- 
rent. "  I  will  add  my  five  francs  to  her 
two.  How  can  I  look  at  Monique  again 
if  I  do  not  get  it !  Besides,  it  will  make 
her  ill,  as  not  going  to  the  fair  did  last 
year.  My  poor  little  Monique  1  I  will 
tell  him  so  !  " 

But,  alas  !  even  this  argument  failed  as 
much  in  its  effect  as  the  eight  francs 
which  Se'vere  magnanimously  offered,  and 
an  hour  later,  after  a  quick  walk  to  over- 
take the  van,  and  a  warm,  though  brief 
argument  with  its  owner,  the  youth  was 
slowly  coming  back  to  Manneville  with- 
out the  magpie  !  "  What  shall  I  say  to 
her?"  he  thought,  standing  still  near  the 
great  old  oak  which  is  called  Varbre  a  la 


croix.  It  is  a  thousand  years  old,  people 
say,  and  it  has  lost  many  a  bough  and 
many  a  mighty  limb  in  its  long  battle  with 
time.  "  The  beggarly  mountebank," 
thought  Severe,  looking  at  the  tree,  "to 
refuse  eight  francs  for  a  magpie,  and  tell 
me  it  was  worth  more  than  all  I  or  mine 
ever  had  !    The  " 

"  Bonjour"  said  a  little  shrill  voice. 
Severe  gave  a  start  and  looked  around 
him.  The  light  from  the  bonfire  was  dy- 
ing away,  and  the  church-spire  rose  dark 
against  the  glow  that  still  lingered  in  the 
sky;  but  the  moon  shone  broad  and  clear, 
and  in  her  light  he  saw  a  little  black  thing 
hopping  on  the  path  before  him,  flapping 
its  wings  and  looking  like  a  goblin. 

Monique  had  seen  the  last  of  the  bon- 
fire. She  had  come  home  with  Themire, 
and  supped  with  her  uncle  and  his  sons 
upon  donillons  and  cider.  She  was  now 
in  her  little  room,  and  had  just  knelt  down 
to  say  her  prayers,  when  a  tap  came  at 
her  door.  Her  heart  beat.  Had  Ger- 
maine,  her  uncle's  old  servant,  who  ruled 
the  house  since  the  death  of  his  wife, 
found  her  out  in  some  delinquency  ? 

"  Open  the  door  wide  enough  to  let  my 
hand  in,"  said  the  voice  of  Severe. 

Monique  obeyed.  Severe's  strong 
brown  hand  appeared  in  the  opening,  and 
the  next  moment  the  magpie  hopped  on 
the  floor,  and  greeted  its  new  mistress 
with  a  shrill  laugh. 

"  Oh  !  Severe  !  "  cried  Monique,  clap- 
ping her  hands  for  joy.  "  How  I  love 
you !  " 

"  You  shall  have  a  cage  to-morrow," 
said  Severe,  closing  the  door.  And  the 
next  morning  Monique  had  a  bran-new 
osier  cage,  and  the  magpie  was  put  in  it 
and  hung  out  at  her  window  over  the 
gateway,  where  he  screamed  "  Bonjour  " 
so  loud  that  her.  uncle  heard  him.  It  was 
only  a  magpie,  said  Monique.  Severe 
had  bought  it  at  the  fair,  and  given  her 
two-franc  piece  for  it. 

A  few  days  after  this,  SeVere  was  com- 
ing in  rather  late  in  the  evening,  when 
Monique  met  him  under  the  great  arched 
gateway  and  said  breathlessly,  "  Oh, 
Severe,  uncle  has  just  come  back  from 
the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent,  and  he  looks  so 
black,  and  your  little  old  godfather  is 
with  him,  and,  Severe,  they  want  you  at 
once  —  at  once  —  in  the  great  room." 

Severe  knit  his  brows.  The  great 
room  was  rarely  used  save  on  judicial  oc- 
casions, and  he  guessed  what  was  coming; 
but  he  only  uttered  a  careless  "Very 
well,"  and  went  in  to  meet  his  fate. 

"  Severe,"  said  his  cousin  and  master, 
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giving  him  a  hard,  stern  look,  "  how  did 
you  get  the  bird  you  sold  to  Monique  for 
her  two-franc  piece  ?  " 

"  I  found  it  in  the  wood.  I  did  not  sell 
her  the  bird.  The  two  francs  went  for 
the  cage." 

"  And  I  say  you  stole  the  bird,"  cried 
his  master,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  shak- 
ing his  fist  at  him.  "  And  I  have  called 
ia  your  godfather  to  tell  you  in  his  pres- 
ence that  I  will  have  no  thief  in  my 
house." 

"  I  found  the  bird ;  I  am  no  thief,"  said 
Severe,  sullenly,  "but  I  am  willing  to 
leave  you.  Maitre  Mathieu  wants  a 
plough-boy  —  he  will  take  me." 

There  was  a  pause.  Severe  looked  at 
his  master,  then  at  his  godfather,  a  thin 
old  man,  who  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  raised  his  eyebrows,  as  much  as  to 
say,  u  Your  own  lookout,  my  lad."  The 
youth's  brown  cheek  turned  a  little  pale, 
perhaps,  but  he  asked  calmly  what  he  was 
to  do. 

"  To  enlist,  and  never  let  us  see  your 
black  face  again,"  was  the  bitter  answer. 

Severe's  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire 
as  he  replied,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  never 
see  your  face  again,  Maitre  Louis.  I 
know  that  I  have  done  wrong;  but  you 
know,  too,  that  I  am  no  thief ;  in  your 
heart  you  know  it.  I  only  wanted  to 
please  Monique.  As  to  righting,  I  fear 
it  no  more  than  I  feared  hard  work.  I 
shall  go  to-morrow  to  Saint  Laurent  and 
enlist  there." 

Severe  was  true  to  his  word  ;  he  went 
and  had  his  supper,  and  was  silent  over 
the  meal  as  usual.  When  he  walked  out 
into  the  court,  and  saw  to  some  work 
there,  his  godfather  joined  him,  and,  slip- 
ping a  franc-piece  in  his  hand,  hoped  this 
would  be  a  warning  to  him.  But  Severe 
thrust  back  the  coin. 

"  Thank  you,  uncle,"  said  he  ;  "  if  I  en- 
list I  shall  be  provided  for." 

With  cockcrow,  Severe  rose,  took  his 
little  bundle,  and  stole  down-stairs,  hoping 
to  meet  no  one  ;  but  Pascal,  a  ploughboy, 
a  year  older  than  himself,  and  with  whom 
he  had  a  feud  of  long  standing,  was  al- 
ready up.  As  Severe  went  by  him,  his 
head  erect,  his  bearing  proud,  but  his  sig- 
nificant bundle  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
Pascal  laughed  a  low,  jeering  laugh.  The 
lad's  heart  burned  with  wrath  as  he  left  the 
house  ;  yet  when  he  had  passed  beneath 
the  arclied  gateway,  he  could  not  help 
looking  up  at  little  Monique's  ivied  win- 
dow between  the  two  turrets.  The  cage 
was   hanging  outside,  and  the  magpie 
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screamed  "  Bonjoicr  "  to  him,  then  laughed 
shrilly,  as  if  it  were  such  a  good  joke. 

"  I  have  not  bidden  her  good-bye," 
thought  Severe,  sadly  ;  "  it  is  better  not." 

Manneville  was  not  awake  yet,  as  he 
passed  through  its  silent  streets.  He  was 
soon  on  the  road  to  Saint  Laurent,  and 
near  the  old  oak.  A  panting  breath  and 
a  pattering  of  little  feet  made  him  turn 
round.  It  was  Monique,  running  through 
the  high  grass  towards  him.  Monique 
with  her  head  bare,  and  her  clothes  half 
on,  and  her  naked  feet  all  wet  with  dew, 
and  the  cage  and  the  magpie  in  her  hand. 

"  Oh  !  Severe,"  she  said,  all  out  of 
breath,  "  how  wicked  of  you  to  go  and  not 
say  good-bye.  I  know — I  know  it  is  all 
the  magpie.  I  listened  at  the  keyhole  yes- 
terday, and  I  thought  to  see  you  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  Pascal  told  me  you  were  gone, 
and  he  laughed  because  I  cried  ;  and  I 
know  it  is  all  the  magpie,  and  I  have 
brought  him,  and  give  him  back,  Severe  ; 
and  oh,"  she  added,  bursting  into  tears, 
"  do  not  go." 

She  cried  so  bitterly  that  all  Severe 
could  do  at  first  was  to  make  her  sit  down 
on  the  root  of  the  old  tree,  and  sitting 
down  by  her  side  to  try  and  comfort  her. 
A  hard  task,  for  Severe  could  not  say 
when  he  would  come  back.  Never,  so 
had  he  resolved  in  his  inmost  heart,  would 
he  live  in  the  same  place  with  the  man 
who  had  insulted  and  injured  him. 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  when  you  are 
gone  ? "  sobbed  the  child,  "  what  shall  I 
do,  Severe  ? " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  moodily,  "  they 
like  you  now,  they  make  a  toy  of  you  ;  but 
when  you  grow  up  you  will  be  a  drudge  in 
your  grandfather's  house.  I  used  to  think, 
'  Never  mind,  when  they  are  too  hard 
upon  her,  I  will  carry  water  for  her  and 
help  her  by  stealth  ; '  for,  Monique,  your 
little  hands  were  not  made  for  rough  work, 
and  you  ought  not  to  spoil  your  pretty 
face  over  kitchen  fires,  and  get  red-eyecl 
like  old  Germaine.  Poor  little  Monique, 
if  you  would  only  stay  little  and  pretty  till 
I  come  back  some  day ;  but  you  will  grow 
up,  and  I  daresay  they  will  make  you  mar- 
ry Pascal,  because  he  is  your  uncle's  god- 
son. But  do  not,  Monique  ;  let  him  marry 
Themire,  or  any  one.  else.  Never  marry 
him  ;  he  is  lazy,  and  will  make  you  work 
like  a  slave." 

Monique  sobbed  that  she  would  never 
marry  Pascal,  and  again  entreated  Severe 
not  to  go. 

"  I  must,"  he  said,  rising.  "  Look, 
there  is  the  sun  taking  that  grey  cloak  off, 
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and  showing  us  his  red  face  above  the 
green  edge  of  the  cornfield.  I  must  go 
on,  Monique,  and  you  must  go  back,  and 
take  the  bird  home  to  your  uncle." 

"  Bonjoiir"  said  a  voice  in  the  tree,  and 
with  a  laugh  the  magpie  flew  away.  Whilst 
they  were  talking,  he  had  found  the  door  of 
his  cage  loose,  and  slipped  out,  and  now 
he  was  free. 

"  Go  away,  you  bad  bird,"  said  Monique. 
"  I  hate  you." 

"  Poor  little  Monique,"  sighed  Severe  ; 
"you  too  will  be  scolded  for  that  magpie." 

And  now  came  the  parting,  and  the  last 
words,  and  the  last  tears,  and  Severe's 
farewell  kiss  on  either  of  Monique's  tear- 
stained  cheeks;  and  the  lad  was  gone, 
and  the  child  stood  looking  after  him,  her 
eyes  so  dim  that  she  could  not  see,  and 
the  empty  cage  in  her  hand. 

Eleven  years  had  passed,  and  Maitre 
Severe  David  sat  by  the  parlour  window 
of  his  house  in  Fontaine,  watching  the 
people  of  Manneville  going  by  on  their 
way  home  from  the  fair  of  Saint  Laurent. 

"  Now  who  is  that,"  thought  he,  as  a 
tall,  dark  peasant,  with  a  grave,  handsome 
face,  which  he  seemed  to  know,  came 
down  the  street,  stopped  at  his  door,  and 
raising  the  latch,  entered  his  room. 

"  Good  morning,  godfather,"  said  he. 

"  Why,  Severe,  is  it  you  ?  and  where  is 
your  knapsack  ? " 

"  I  have  not  been  a  soldier  these  four 
years,"  answered  Severe,  drily.  "  I  wrote 
it  to  you  at  the  time." 

Maitre  Severe  confessed  remembering 
it,  but  was  so  evidently  on  his  guard,  that 
his  godson  said,  impatiently,  — 

"  Uncle,  I  would  not  have  your  franc- 
piece  when  we  last  parted,  and  I  do  not 
want  your  five-franc  pieces  now." 

He  spoke  with  the  good-humoured  as- 
surance of  a  man  of  twenty-eight,  whom 
life  has  taught,  and  Maitre  Severe  David's 
instinctive  mistrust  of  a  poor  relative 
yielded  to  the  evidence  of  his  senses. 
The  tall,  strong,  well-clothed  man  before 
him  had  not  come  as  a  supplicant ;  still 
prudence  suggested  a  few  questions. 
Maitre  Severe  remembered  that  his  god- 
son was  manager  or  something  on  a  farm 
in  lower  Normandy.  How  came  he  to 
have  left  so  excellent  a  position  ?  The  old 
man  was  dead,  answered  Severe  ;  but  he 
could  go  on  another  farm  next  his  late 
master's  to-morrow,  if  he  pleased. 

"  Then  why  do  you  not?"  asked  his 
amiable  relative.  "  Never  lose  such  a 
chance  as  that." 
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"  Thank  you,  uncle.  I  had  a  foolish 
fancy  to  see  the  old  place  again,  and  to 
know  how  you  were  all  getting  on.  You 
are  well,  as  I  see,  and  I  think  I  met 
Themire  a  while  ago.  She  has  grown  a 
•pretty  girl;  and  Maitre  Louis  David  is 
dead,  they  tell  me  ;  and  how  is  little  Mo- 
nique ?  " 

"  Little  Monique,  indeed  !  "  echoed  his 
uncle.  "  Don't  you  know  that  six  months 
back  her  two  cousins  died  of  the  same 
fever,  both  childless,  and  that  three 
months  ago  Louis  died  and  left  her  all  he 
had.  Mamzelle  Monique  is  a  rich  woman 
now,  but  it  will  not  last.  Every  one  says 
it  will  not  last.  Louis  made  her  promise 
not  to  keep  her  good-for-nothing  brother 
in  the  house  ;  but  he  comes  and  goes,  and 
he  will  make  short  work  of  her  money, 
unless  she  marries  one  of  the  gallants  who 
are  always  after  her  :  Me'de'ric  Chevallier, 
Vincent  Blondel,  and  the  lot  of  them." 

"  Little  Monique  with  a  lot  of  gallants  ?  " 
said  Severe,  seeming  amused.  "  Well, 
uncle,  you  are  giving  me  news ;  and  now 
that  I  have  seen  you,  I  will  go  and  have  a 
look  at  Manneville,"  he  added,  rising, 
"  so  good-bye,  for  we  may  not  meet  for 
another  dozen  years.  I  am  staying  at  the 
Silver  Lion." 

The  fair  was  nearly  over,  and  the  peo- 
ple that  came  home  from  it  having  ceased 
to  pass  by  Maitre  Sdvere's  window,  he 
was  leaving  his  post,  when  a  Norman 
cariole  stopped  at  his  door,  and  a  young 
woman  in  black  alighted  from  it.  He  had 
scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  tall,  light 
figure,  when  she  walked  in.  She  gave  a 
quick,  disappointed  look  round  the  room, 
then  throwing  back  the  hood  of  her  mourn- 
ing cloak,  she  showed  him  a  fair  and  lovely 
face,  with  a  rich  crown  of  golden  hair, 
scarcely  hid  by  a  little  white  cap. 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  little  cousin 
Monique,  Maitre  Severe,"  said  she,  with  a 
bright  smile  that  lit  the  dull  and  dingy 
room. 

"  Ah  !  so  you  are  Monique,  are  you  ?  " 
said  Maitre  Severe,  coolly,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand  the  better  to  see  her. 
"  Well,  well,"  he  added,  more  graciously, 
"  sit  down,  Mamzelle  Monique ; "  and 
after  a  pause,  "  Cousin,  they  tell  no  lies 
who  say  that  you  are  a  beautiful  young 
woman." 

Monique  laughed  carelessly,  glanced  at 
herself  in  a  little  tarnished  mirror  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  said  "  Thank 
you,  cousin." 

"  And  your  pretty  little  hands  with  such 
long  white  fingers,"  said  Maitre  Severe; 
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''where  did  you  get  them,  Monique? 
Not  milking  the  cows  or  scouring  the 
saucepans." 

u  Why  should  I  ?  "  answered  she,  short- 
ly.   "  I  am  rich  now." 

"Get  married,  Mamzelle  Monique,  or 
you  will  not  be  rich  long.  Your  good-for- 
nothing  brother  " 

"  We  will  not  speak  of  him,"  she  inter- 
rupted, impatiently.  "Can  you  tell  me, 
cousin,  if  Severe  David  be  really  come 
back?" 

Maitre  Severe  laconically  replied  that 
Severe  had  come  back.  Monique's  impa- 
tient questions  soon  drew  the  rest  from 
him.  In  five  minutes  she  knew  all  he  had 
to  tell.  She  heard  him,  leaning  back  in 
her  chair,  with  her  rosy  cheek  on  her 
hand,  and  her  dark  blue  eyes  gazing  on 
the  floor. 

"  And  so  he  means  to  stop  at  the  Silver 
Lion,"  was  the  only  comment  she  made. 
"  Thank  you,  cousin ;  I  must  go.  I  see 
that  Pascal  can  scarcely  hold  the  mare. 
Do  not  forget  to  look  in  at  me  when  you 
come  to  Manneville." 

She  wrapped  her  cloak  around  her, 
walked  out,  stepped  into  the  carriole,  and 
was  gone  in  no  time. 

"  Take  me  to  the  white  house,"  said  she 
to  Pascal. 

The  white  house  is  a  farm  on  the  road 
to  Saint  Laurent,  with  the  owner  of  which 
Monique  had  business.  Pascal  pointed 
with  his  Whip  to  the  young  green  corn  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  nodded.  Yes, 
it  was  hers,  and  Monique  knew  it.  Hers 
too  was  the  great  old  oak,  the  king  of  that 
wide  corn-land,  that  spread  its  mighty 
boughs  in  the  summer  air,  on  a  back- 
ground of  pale  blue  summer  sky. 

"  Why,  surely  that  is  Severe,"  said  Pas- 
cal, as  they  drove  on  again. 

She  looked,  and  saw  a  tall,  dark  man 
walking  steadily  along  the  road.  He  saw 
a  fair  woman  driving  past  him,  and  it  was 
over.  It  was  Severe.  Monique  stopped 
an  hour  at  the  white  house.  It  was  dark 
when  she  reached  her  own  old  farm.  She 
asked  at  once  who  had  come  whilst  she 
was  away,  and  reddened  when  Germaine 
answered  that  Maitre  Jean  was  in  the 
kitchen,  with  Maitre  Vincent  Blondel,  and 
Maitre  Me'ddric  Chevallier,  all  waiting  for 
the  mistress  of  the  house  ;  they  were  also 
drinking  her  cider,  and  singing  uproari- 
ously to  beguile  the  time.  With  a  raised 
colour  Monique  bade  Germaine  send  out 
her  brother  to  her,  and  when  the  message 
had  been  delivered,  and  the  young  man 
came  out  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  reeling 
steps,  his  sister,  looking  at  him  with  a 


pale,  grave  face,  signed  him  to  enter  the 
room  where,  eleven  years  before,  Sdvcre 
David  had  heard  his  doom.  "Jean,"  said 
she,  coldly,  "  I  am  wearied  of  all  this.  It 
must  cease.  You  fill  this  house  with 
noise,  you  show  a  bad  example  to  my  serv- 
ants, you  waste  my  substance.  It  can- 
not last ;  you  must  come  no  more." 

She  left  him  and  walked  out.  With  a 
sore  and  troubled  heart  she  went  to  the 
evening  prayer  in  the  church  of  Manne- 
ville. Old  women  whom  the  burden  of 
life  troubled  no  more,  mothers  with  their 
young  ones  clinging  to  them,  little  chil- 
dren ever  looking  round,  labourers  coming 
in  from  work,  had  met  to  pray ;  and  Mo- 
nique, sitting  solitary  on  the  great  old 
oaken  bench  of  the  Davids,  envied  them 
all,  and  felt  very  lonely. 

The  Silver  Lion  is  on  the  place  of 
Manneville,  looking  at  the  church,  as  it 
were,  and,  as  it  well  may,  being  a  decent 
inn,  where  even  hard-drinking  Normans 
are  kept  in  order.  Severe  was  smoking 
outside  the  door,  when  the  little  congrega- 
tion came  out  of  the  church  in  the  cool 
twilight.  Monique  saw  him  at  once,  and 
went  straight  up  to  him.  For  a. moment 
they  were  both  silent. 

"  Severe,"  she  said  at  length,  "  have  you 
forgotten  Monique  ?  " 

"  Has  Monique  remembered  Severe  all 
these  years  ?  "  he  asked  briefly. 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  " 
said  she,  wondering. 

"  Do  ?  Oh,  nothing,"  was  his  careless 
answer. 

She  walked  away  in  offended  silence. 
He  watched  her  going,  then  followed  her, 
and  soon  stood  by  her  side  on  the  road 
that  leads  straight  to  the  abbey. 

"  Monique,"  said  he,  holding  out  his 
hand,  "  I  am  going  away  to-morrow ;  let 
us  be  friends." 

"  And  why  do  you  go  ?  "  she  asked,  al- 
most indignantly.  "  Was  it  only  to  look 
at  the  stones  of  Manneville  you  came 
back  ? "  . 

"  Who  wants  me  here  ? "  he  retorted. 
"  Not  you,  Monique :  you  are  rich  now : 
you  want  no  one." 

"  I  want  a  friend,"  answered  Monique, 
very  sadly.  "  It  is  no  use  telling  you 
why ;  you  do  not  care,  and  —  you  are  going 
away." 

They  had  gone  on  walking  along  the 
quiet  road,  which  just  then  was  very 
lonely.  The  fields  stretched  away  on 
either  side  in  the  grey  evening  light.  The 
new-mown  hay  filled  the  air  with  its  wild, 
sweet  scent ;  little  moths  flitted  about  and 
far  away  before  them  ;  a  light  burned  in 
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the  old  abbey,  Monique's  home,  where 
her  brother  and  his  friends  were  carousing. 
Severe  could  not  see  her  face  well,  but 
from  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  thought  she 
was  crying.  He  forgot  the  long  oblivion 
which  had  stung  him,  he  only  remembered 
his  old  affection  and  her  trouble. 

"  You  know  I  cared  for  you  once,  Mo- 
nique,"  he  said ;  "  why  should  I  not  care 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  cared  for  me  once,"  said  Mo- 
nique,  still  speaking  sadly ;  "  I  thought  of 
it  as  I  drove  past  the  old  tree  to-day  — 
that  tree  by  which  we  parted.  I  thought 
of  it  as  I  remembered  what  you  had  suf- 
fered for  my  sake.  You  cared  for  me 
once,  Severe,  but  I  was  a  little  child  then 
—  a  poor  one,  too.  Now  I  am  rich,  and  I 
am  a  woman  of  twenty-one,  and  you  care 
no  more  !  " 

He  was  silent ;  but  with  every  word  she 
spoke  the  little  Monique  of  long  ago  rose 
before  him.  And  the  hardness  which 
years  and  pride  had  brought  round  his 
heart  seemed  to  melt  away. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  you  will  not  do,  Severe,"  she 
answered.  "  I  am  rich,  but  I  have  an  en- 
emy in  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  from  whom 
no  one  will  defend  me.  People  bid  me 
marry.  I  will  not ;  I  will  be  Monique 
David,  and  no  more." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  he  asked 
again. 

"  What  you  are  going  to  do  for  a  stran- 
ger," she  said,  with  sudden  eagerness. 
"  Take  the  management  of  my  farm,  and 
save  me  from  the  misery  that  turns  my  in- 
heritance into  a  curse.  I  shall  interfere 
with  nothing  —  nothing.  You  shall  be 
master  on  the  land  —  sow,  reap,  till,  buy, 
and  sell  as  you  please,  and  you  will  deliver 
me  from  a  yoke  which  makes  my  old  hard 
days  of  servitude  seem  a  blessed  time." 

Severe  did  not  answer.  There  was  a 
long  silence,  during  which  Monique's 
heart  beat  fast. 

"And  when  you  marry?"  he  said  at 
length. 

"  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  marry.  Shall  I 
promise  ?  "  she  added,  half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest. 

"  There  is  no  need,  Monique.  When 
you  many,  I  go.  I  may  have  a  mistress, 
but  I  will  have  no  master." 

All  Manneville  conned  and  wondered 
when  Severe  became  Monique's  vicere- 
gent,  and  Jean  was  virtually  excluded  from 
his  sister's  little  dominions.  In  vain  he 
clamoured  and  upbraided.  She  pleaded  her 
uncle's  behests,  and  was  firm  ;  and  Severe, 
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impervious  to  reproach  or  blame,  simply 
said :  "  I  am  here  to  manage  Mademoi- 
selle Monique's  farm,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you."  With  his  new  mistress 
SeVere  was  as  cool  and  civil  as  if  they  had 
always  been  strangers.  And  so  weeks 
and  months  went  by. 

One  November  morning,  Germaine 
grumbled  so  hard  at  some  orders  which 
she  had  just  received  from  her  young  mis- 
tress, that  the  overflow  of  her  indignation 
reached  SeVere's  ears  in  the  yard.  He 
sharply  asked  what  she  was  saying  about 
Mademoiselle  Monique. 

"  Mamzelle  Monique,  indeed  !  "  echoed 
Germaine.  "  What  was  she  before  Maitre 
Louis  died  ? " 

"  She  was  our  master's  niece,  and  now 
she  is  our  mistress,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

Yes ;  and  you  have  the  high  hand 
now,"  sneered  Germaine ;  "  but  wait  till 
young  Blondel,  or  Mederic,  or  any  of 
them,  turns  our  Mamzelle  into  Madame  !  " 

Severe  looked  gloomily  at  the  grey  old 
walls  and  straggling  brown  roof  of  the 
farm,  then  he  frowned  as  a  flock  of  geese 
strutted  past  him,  and  without  looking  at 
Germaine,  he  asked  what  she  meant. 

Germaine  half  leaned  out  of  the  kitchen 
window,  and  said,  mysteriously :  "  Blondel 
is  her  cousin,  and  Mederic's  mother  is 
coming,  and  she  has  the  others  for  the 
look  of  it ;  and  the  best  turkey  is  to  be 
killed,  and  we  are  to  get  seven  pounds  of 
beef  from  the  butcher's,  and  we  shall  all 
have  meat  soup  to-morrow." 

"  Who  cares  about  meat  soup  ?  "  asked 
Severe,  walking  away. 

Germaine,  who  had  never  liked  him, 
nodded  her  white  cap  at  him,  and  went 
back  to  her  cooking. 

Severe  had  to  go  out  on  business  that 
day,  but  he  came  back  before  supper.  He 
found  his  young  mistress  in  the  kitchen, 
talking  there  to  Themire,  now  the  best 
dressmaker  in  Manneville,  who  had  come 
in  the  afternoon  to  alter  the  fashion  of  a 
dress. 

.  The  two  girls  stood  side  by  side  in  the 
lamplight,  and  set  off  one  another.  The- 
mire was  short,  dark,  and  very  pretty. 
She  had  quick  black  eyes,  a  little,  pert, 
turned-up  nose,  dimples,  and  the  prettiest 
little  white  teeth  in  the  world  ;  and  Mo- 
nique, when  seen  near  her,  looked  fairer, 
taller,  and  more  lovely  than  ever,  a  Nor- 
man maid,  with  almost  classic  features, 
and  the  bloom  of  a  rose  on  her  fair  young 
face.  '  Themire  was  ardently  pleading  the 
cause  of  gimp  trimming  for  sleeve-cuffs. 
"But  could  it  be  ready  for  the  morn- 
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ing?"1  asked  Monique ;  and  Themire 
bravely  volunteered  to  sit  up  all  night,  if 
it  were  needful. 

Monique  smiled  sweetly,  and  had  begun 
to  say  this  would  be  a  pity,  when  her  eye 
fell  on  Severe,  who  stood  near  the  door, 
looking  on. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  come  back, 
Severe,"  she  said.    "  Do  you  want  me  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  give  you  money,"  he  an- 
swered; and  he  brought  out  a  bagful  of 
five-franc  pieces,  which  he  laid  on  the 
table  before  her. 

"  And  so  he  has  actually  paid  you,"  said 
Monique,  admiringly.  "  How  did  you 
manage,  Severe  ?  " 

"  I  asked  for  the  money,  and  he  gave 
it,"  replied  Severe,  quietly;  and  in  the 
same  breath,  '"Is  it  true,  Mademoiselle 
Monique,  that  Maitre  Vincent  Blondel  is 
coming  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  Monique,  "he  is  com- 
ing ;  he  is  my  cousin,  you  know.  Why,do 
you  ask,  Severe  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  know  how  prices  went  at  the 
last  fair  down  his  way,"  answered  Se'vere. 
Then  he  turned  to  leave  the  kitchen,  and 
without  looking  round,  closed  the  door 
after  him. 

Severe  went  straight  up  to  his  own  room, 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  farm.  He  changed 
his  clothes,  put  on  his  best  blouse,  his 
smartest  cap,  and  his  new  necktie  (a  pres- 
ent Monique  had  made  him);  then,  know- 
ing that  supper  was  over,  he  went  back  to 
the  kitchen.  Themire  was  gone,  and 
Monique  had  retired  to  a  little  parlour 
where  she  always  sat  alone  in  the  long 
winter  evenings.  "  As  if  she  were  too 
good  for  the  kitchen,"  Germaine  often 
muttered  under  her  breath. 

"Well,  and  what  do  you  want?  "she 
asked,  as  Severe's  tall  form  darkened  the 
door  way.  "  Supper  is  over,  and  the  kitch- 
en is  mine." 

"And  so  is  the  poultry,  Germaine.  I 
want  a  fat  turkey." 

Germaine,  amazed,  asked  what  he  could 
want  a  fat  turkey  for.  Severe  replied  that 
he  wanted  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  his 
godfather,  whose  saint's-day  it  was,  and 
added  that  he  was  in  a  hurry. 

"  Have  Gogo,"  said  Germaine,  produ- 
cing a  magnificent  turkey.  "  Another  will 
do  as  well  for  Vincent  and  Mederic  and 
the  lot  of  them  to-morrow.  Take  Gogo  at 
seven  francs,  Severe." 

After  some  bargaining,  he  took  Gogo  at 
six  francs  fifty,  tied  him  up  in  a  'clean 
handkerchief,  and  walked  out. 

Maitre  Severe  David's  house  was  the 
last  of  the  high  street  in  Fontaine.  He 
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lived  alone  in  it,  after  his  own  miserly 
fashion. 

"  Good-night  to  you,  godfather,"  said 
Se'vere  as  he  entered  the  house.  "  To- 
morrow is  your  fete-day,  and  so  I  came  to- 
night to  give  you  my  best  wishes,  for  we 
are  busy  just  now,  and  I  must  be  home 
before  day." 

"  And  what  have  you  got  there  ?  "  asked 
Maitre  Severe,  peering  in  the  dim  light  of 
the  rush  candle  he  held. 

"  Only  a  turkey  for  you,"  replied  Severe, 
as  they  entered  the  kitchen  together  ;  and 
taking  Gogo  out  of  his  handkerchief,  he 
placed  him  on  the  table. 

Maitre  Severe  quietly  set  down  his  iron 
candlestick  near  Gogo,  and  without  giving 
that  luckless  bird  a  look,  he  laid  his  thin 
hand  on  the  young  man's  shoulder  and 
said,  deliberately : 

"  My  boy,  you  want  something  from  me. 
My  fete-day  comes  round  every  year,  but 
never  before  did  you  give  me  a  turkey." 

Severe's  bronzed  cheek  reddened  a  little, 
but  he  tried  to  reply  carelessly :  "  Of 
course  I  want  something  from  you,  uncle  ; 
but  as  to  the  turkey,  I  got  it  cheap,  though 
it  is  a  fine  one.  Look  at  its  breast,  white 
as  milk  and  tender  like  a  chicken." 

Norman  cider  plays  sad  havoc  with 
Norman  teeth,  and  this  insidious  praise  of 
Gogo's  breast  was  assailing  Severe's  god- 
father in  a  tender  point.  He  took  the 
turkey,  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  poked  it  all 
over,  and  said,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  never 
saw  such  a  fine  bird,  so  white,  so  plump, 
and  cheap,  too." 

"  Not  too  cheap,"  answered  Severe.  "  I 
suppose  I  may  sit  down,  uncle." 

The  old  man  nodded,  but  did  not  sit 
down  himself.  To  all  appearance  he  was 
taken  up  with  Gogo,  on  whom  he  pro- 
nounced quite  a  panegyric.  Such  a  tur- 
key ;  so  large,  so  plump. 

"  Uncle,"  interrupted  Severe,  "  you  said 
I  wanted  something  from  you.  Suppose 
you  hear  what  it  is." 

Maitre  Severe's  small  grey  eyes  twink- 
led ;  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  hearth, 
looked  at  the  faint  embers  burning  there, 
and  laying  his  hands  on  his  knees,  he  set 
his  head  on  one  side  and  listened  to  his 
godson. 

"  Uncle,  I  want  to  marry  Mademoiselle 
Monique." 

Maitre  Severe  David  whistled  softly. 
"  Well,  marry  her,"  he  said,  blandly. 

"  She  is  rich  and  I  am  poor,"  said  Se- 
vere. "  I  cannot  ask  her  to  become  my 
wife,  when  all  I  have  is  the  wages  1  earn 
with  her.  But  if  you,  godfather,  who  have 
plenty  of  money  and  no  children,  would 
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give  me  —  say  ten  thousand  francs,  I 
could  try  my  chance." 

Maitre  Severe  did  not  receive  this  pro- 
posal with  the  indignation  his  nephew  and 
godson  had  expected,  and  was  prepared  to 
combat.  He  smiled,  nodded,  and  said, 
"  You  think  you  would  succeed,  do  you  ? 
Then  I  suppose  Monique  is  fond  of  you." 

"  Monique  is  fond  of  no  one,"  answered 
Severe,  drily,  "  and  if  they  would  let  her 
alone,  she  would  stay  as  she  is  till  dooms- 
day. But  she  likes  me  well  enough,  and 
she  is  accustomed  to  me.  I  am  useful  to 
her,  and  I  might  have  a  chance." 

"  I  do  not  mind  leaving  you  the  money 
in  my  will,"  answered  the  old  man,  who, 
when  he  looked  at  Gogo,  and  feared  to 
lose  him,  was  bent  on  conciliation. 

"  What  is  a  will  ?  "  scornfully  asked 
Severe.  "It  must  be  ten  thousand  francs 
down  or  nothing.  I  must  enter  her  house 
more  than  a  beggar,  or  stay  as  I  am  !  " 

"  Then  stay  as  you  are  !  Ten  thousand 
francs  down  !  —  that  would  be  a  dear  tur- 
key." 

"Well,  uncle,"  said  Severe,  "you  are 
master  of  your  money,  and  it  is  not  be- 
cause you  have  said  me  nay  that  we  need 
be  worse  friends.  I  have  asked  and  been 
denied,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  matter. 
And  now  I  must  be  off,  and  so  good-night." 

His  uncle  faintly  asked  him  to  take 
some  refreshment,  but  Severe  wanted 
nothing,  and  said  so,  and  with  that  they 
shook  hands  and  parted. 

"He  did  not  take  back  the  turkey,  after 
all,"  thought  Maitre  Severe,  looking  medi- 
tatively at  Gogo.  "  I  never  saw  so  white 
and  plump  a  bird  —  never.  I  must  leave 
him  something  in  my  will  —  I  really 
must."  By  which,  of  course,  Maitre  Se- 
vere did  not  mean  Gogo. 

Monique's  guests  all  came  the  next  day, 
as  Germaine  had  announced.  Severe  saw 
nothing  of  them,  for  he  stayed  out  till 
night.  When  he  came,  home  late,  Ger- 
maine gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  fes- 
tivities, and  declared  that  the  way  Mam- 
zelle  Monique  managed  her  lovers  was 
something  to  see.  "  But  I  think  it  will  be 
Me'deric,"  was  Germaine's  conclusion. 
"  They  are  all  staying  till  to-morrow  ;  but 
I  fancy  Mederic  and  his  mother  remain 
till  after  Sunday." 

Severe  heard  this  with  stoic  indiffer- 
ence ;  but  the  next  morning,  as  Monique 
was  feeding  her  hens,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared by  her  side. 

"  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you, 
Mademoiselle  Monique,"  said  he,  bluntly. 

She  looked  round  at  him,  and  was  struck 
with  the  stern  gravity  of  his  aspect. 


"  It  is  just  this,"  he  continued  ;  "that  if 
these  young  fellows  come  to  the  house,  I 
must  leave  it.  I  am  willing  to  go  on  as 
we  are  —  you  and  I  —  till  I  am  three- 
score, and  you  not  much  less ;  but  if  they 
keep  coming  to  the  house,  I  must  leave  it. 
I  do  not  threaten.  It  would  not  be  my 
place  to  do  so ;  but  I  give  you  fair  warn- 
ing.   I  must  not  stay !  " 

"  Say  that  you  will  not,  Severe,"  re- 
plied Monique,  coldly. 

"  Because  I  cannot,"  he  rejoined,  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  And  why  can  you  not  ?  "  she  asked,  a 
little  defiantly. 

"  You  know,"  said  he  turning  his  back 
upon  her. 

The  colour  faded  from  Monique's  rosy 
cheeks,  and  she  stood  as  he  had  left  her, 
looking  like  one  stricken. 

The  horses  at  the  farm  were  always  wa- 
tered beyond  the  low,  straggling  out-houses, 
in  a  little  curve  of  the  river,  over  which 
tall  trees  bent  their  heavy  boughs  in  the 
summer-time.  A  pale  and  misty  Novem- 
ber moon  was  looking  in  through  the  leaf- 
less branches,  when  SeVere,  coming  in 
from  the  fields,  led  the  team  of  noble  grey 
Norman  mares  which  called  Monique  mis- 
tress, to  the  rippling  edge  of  the  little  riv- 
er. The  white  moonbeams  played  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  horses  drank 
with  their  heads  bent  low,  when  SeVere 
became  aware  of  something  like  a  shadow 
beside  him.  He  looked  up,  and  at  once 
recognized  Monique.  She  had  come  out 
of  the  farm  through  a  side-door,  and  stood 
by  him  as  silent  and  still  as  any  ghost. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  Mamzelle  Mo- 
nique ? "  asked  Severe. 

"  You  will  not  go  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Not  unless  I  must,"  was  his  answer. 

"  Because,"  faltered  Monique,  "  they  all 
leave  to-morrow,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
of  them  will  care  to  come  back  !  " 

"  And  I  shall  not  go  and  look  for  them, 
you  may  be  sure,"  was  all  Severe  said. 

Nothing  else  worthy  of  note  took  place 
that  winter ;  nothing  until  spring  was  over, 
and  summer  came  round. 

The  garden  which  stretched  along  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  was  not  much  to 
boast  of,  but  Monique  was  fond  of  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  evening  time,  when  the 
water  was  alive  with  fire  and  gold,  and  the 
trees  on  the  opposite  banlc  rose  dark  and 
still  on  the  blue  sky.  She  liked  to  watch 
the  stars  coming  out  one  by  one,  to 
breathe  the  fragrance  of  her  flowers,  and 
perhaps,  too  —  for  Monique  was  young  — 
to  remember  the  past  and  dream  of  the 
future.    It  was  a  place  where  no  one  ever 
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sought  her  or  intruded  on  her  privacy; 
and  one  evening,  when  she  stood  there 
watching  the  river  flowing  on  to  the  sea, 
Monique  could  not  help  giving  a  little 
start  as  she  heard  and  saw  Severe  coming 
towards  her. 

Mademoiselle  Monique,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly, "  I  have  something  to  tell  you  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Severe  ? "  she  asked, 
quietly. 

'■  I  am  going  to  get  married,"  he  an- 
swered, with  something  like  flurry  in  his 
manner. 

Monique  was  standing  by  a  rose-tree. 
She  plucked  a  rose,  and  let  it  fall  with  a 
start.  A  sharp  thorn  had  pierced  her 
hand. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  wiping  the  blood  off 
with  her  handkerchief,  "  what  about  it,  Se- 
vere ?  You  have  a  right  to  marry,  I  sup- 
pose !•" 

"  I  have,"  he  coolly  answered  ;  "  and  if 
I  tell  you  about  it,  mademoiselle,  it  is  that 
you  may  know  my  marrying  will  make  no 
change.  The'mire  and  I  will  live  in  a 
home  of  our  own,  of  course,  but  I  shall  be 
none  the  less  upon  the  farm  than  I  am 
now/' 

"  Themire  ! "  slowly  repeated  Monique  ; 
"  it  is  Themire  whom  you  marry  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  only  after  the  harvest.  I  never 
spoke  to  her  till  this  afternoon  !  " 

IVlonique  laughed. 

"  How  fond  of  one  another  you  must 
have  been  all  this  time  to  make  it  up  so 
quickly,"  she  said.  "  You  never  spoke 
till  this  afternoon,  and  yet  you  are  to  be 
married  when  the  harvest  is  over  !  Poor 
The'mire  must  have  been  breaking  her 
heart  for  you,  Severe  !  " 

"  Themire  will  never  break  her  heart 
for  any  one ;  but  she  will  make  me  an 
honest  wife,"  answered  Severe  coldly  ; 
"and  I  told  you  about  it,  Mademoiselle 
Monique,  because,  as  she  is  working  in 
your  house  to-day,  it  is  fair  you  should 
know." 

He  waited  awhile  ;  Monique  was  silent. 
Then  he  bade  her  good-night,  and  without 
looking  round,  "  Good-night,  Severe,"  an- 
swered she. 

She  lingered  a  while  longer  in  the  gar- 
den, listening  to  the  murmuring  voice  of 
the  river,  then  she  went  back  to  the  house, 
crossing  the  yard.  As  she  passed  by  the 
window  of  the  kitchen,  from  which  a 
ruddy  glow  streamed  out,  she  paused  and 
gave  a  look  within.  Themire  was  stitch- 
ing away  by  lamplight ;  Severe  stood  by 
her,  leaning  against  the  high  and  massive 
stone  chimney.   He  said  something  which 


Monique  did  not  hear,  but  The'mire  put 
down  her  work  to  glance  laughingly  up  in 
his  face.  And  with  her  black  eyes,  her  lit- 
tle turned-up  nose,  her  cherry  mouth,  and 
her  dimples,  The'mire  looked  very  pretty. 
Severe  remained  grave,  but  there  was 
kindness  in  his  downward  gaze.  Monique 
looked  at  him  awhile,  then  walked  back  to 
the  garden.  She  went  and  sat  on  the 
river-bank,  and  stayed  there  till  the  white 
stars  shone  through  chill  mists,  and  she 
rose  shivering. 

Germaine  had  just  left  the  kitchen,  and 
Themire  was  alone  in  it,  when  the  young 
mistress  of  the  house  entered  it.  Her 
fair  cheeks  were  somewhat  flushed,  an  un- 
usual light  shone  in  her  blue  eyes.  "  Was 
not  Severe  here  ?  "  said  she,  looking  round 
for  him. 

The'mire  demurely  replied  that  Severe 
was  gone  to  the  barber's  to  get  shaved, 
and  offered  to  call  him.  Monique  laughed 
a  little  bitterly.  That  would  be  a  pity, 
she  said,  for  she  was  sure  The'mire  liked 
Severe  better  without  than  with  his  beard. 

"  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  Severe's 
beard  ?  "  cried  Themire,  reddening  ;  "  he 
may  wear  it  a  yard  long  for  all  I  care." 

"  You  would  not  like  it  a  yard  long  on 
your  wedding  -  day,"  retorted  Monique. 
"  Come  The'mire,  Severe  has  told  me  you 
are  to  marry  him  after  the  harvest." 

"Then,  if  Severe  is  shaving  for  that, 
let  him  keep  his  beard,"  angrily  said  The- 
mire. "  After  the  harvest !  why,  I  might 
if  I  chose  have  been  Pascal's  wife  this 
spring." 

Ah !  but  The'mire  did  not  care  for 
Pascal,  and  she  was  fond  of  Severe," 
said  Monique,  smiling,  a  remark  which 
added  to  Themire's  indignation.  Fond 
of  Severe !  a  surly  fellow  who  asked  one 
to  marry  him,  and  had  not  even  a  kind 
word  to  say !  Pascal  was  a  much  pleas- 
anter  young  man,  thought  Themire,  though 
Mademoiselle  Monique  had  never  liked 
him.  But  this,  too,  turned  out  to  be  a 
mistake.  With  a  blush,  Monique  assured 
Themire  that  she  had  always  liked  Pascal. 
Was  he  not  her  uncle's  godson  ?  "  And 
when  he  marries,"  added  Monique,  look- 
ing straight  before  her,  "  I  shall  give  him 
a  thousand  francs.  For  Severe  of  course 
I  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  though  I 
really  like  him  too.  I  can  only  give  him 
a  silver  watch ;  but  do  not  tell  him  so, 
Themire." 

Tell  him  Mademoiselle  Monique  might 
give  him  a  dozen  watches,  for  all  Themire 
cared.  He  might  say  she  was  going  to 
marry  him,  but  she,  The'mire,  had  prom- 
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ised  nothing  of  the  kind.  Besides,  she 
knew  it  would  break  Pascal's  heart,  and 
that  went  against  her  conscience. 

"  Severe  has  savings,"  began  Monique. 

"Mademoiselle  Monique,  I  do  not 
think  of  the  money,"  said  Themire,  virtu- 
ously, "but  I  cannot  make  Pascal  unhappy. 
I  shall  tell  Severe  so,  and  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  after  me  or  worry  me,  because  it 
will  be  of  no  use,"  said  Themire,  reso- 
lutely. 

"  But  suppose  Severe  should  be  angry," 
suggested  Monique.  "  Perhaps  you  had 
better  keep  out  of  his  way,  The'mire." 

The  two  girls  laid  their  heads  together, 
and  when  Germaine  came  back  with  the 
cider  that  she  had  been  drawing,  she 
learned  that  The'mire,  seized  with  a  sud- 
den and  violent  headache,  had  been 
obliged  to  take  her  work  home,  and  leave 
without  her  supper.  Monique  said  this 
so  low  that  Severe,  who  was  coming  in, 
scarcely  heard  her ;  but  Pascal  heard, 
and  gave  him  a  scowl  that  meant,  "  This  is 
your  doing." 

Monique  was  very  silent  during  the 
meal.  Severe  never  opened  his  lips,  and 
every  now  and  then  Pascal  uttered  a  low 
groan,  which  made  Germaine  ask  him 
what  he  meant  by  grunting  so. 

"  I  know,"  sulkily  answered  Pascal,  and 
again  he  scowled  at  Severe,  who  was 
looking  at  Monique's  pale,  grave  face. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Pascal,  to  his 
great  surprise,  was  sent  by  his  young 
mistress  to  Themire's  house  wkh  a  piece 
of  trimming  for  the  dress  which  she  had 
taken  away  to  finish  at  home.  He  soon 
came  back  looking  sheepish,  exchanged 
a  few  words  with  Monique  in  the  yard, 
then  went  his  way.  A  little  before  now, 
Monique,  with  her  round  straw  hat  on, 
passed  by  the  door  of  the  kitchen  where 
Germaine  sat  picking  vegetables.  "  I  am 
going  to  look  at  the  reapers,"  said  she. 

The  morning  was  a  hot  one.  The 
fierce  sun  poured  down  on  a  land  of  yel- 
low corn.  There  was  not  a  cloud  in  the 
deep  blue  of  the  sky,  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  the  leaves  of  the  trees  that  grew 
by  the  road  along  which  walked  Monique. 
Now  and  then  she  stood  still  and  gazed 
dreamily  before  her.  On  either  hand 
stretched  broad  fields  of  wheat,  and  they 
were  hers.  "  I  am  a  rich  woman,"  thought 
Monique,  with  a  weary  sigh,  "  a  very  rich 
woman,  the  richest  woman  in  all  Manne- 
ville  !  and  —  where  is  the  use  of  it  all." 
So  she  went  on  till  she  came  to  the  reap- 
ers. 

Monique  went  amongst  the  men  who 
had  nearly  cleared  the  field,  and  did  her 


best  to  be  gracious ;  but  Severe,  who 
eyed  her  closely,  saw  well  enough  that 
her  mind  was  ill  at  ease.  Her  words  were 
hesitating  and  low,  her  smile  was  troub- 
led, her  eyes  shunned  his,  and  when  she 
at  length  turned  away,  there  was  a  look 
of  relief  on  her  face.  He  walked  to  the 
end  of  the  field  with  her,  then  was  leav- 
ing her  with  a  quiet  "  Good-morning, 
Mademoiselle  Monique." 

"  Walk  a  little  way  with  me,  Severe," 
she  said  in  a  very  low  tone. 

He  followed  her  without  a  word  along 
a  narrow  path  which  passed  through  the 
waving  corn.  When  they  came  to  the 
spot  where  the  great  oak  with  the  cross 
in  it  flung  its  broad  shadow  round,  Mo- 
nique stood  still. 

"Have  you  seen  The'mire  to-day,  Se- 
vere ? "  she  asked. 

Severe  replied  that  he  had  not.  He 
spoke  very  calmly,  but  never  took  his  eyes 
off  Monique's  face.  She  was  pale  and 
flushed  by  turns,  and  her  little  white  hand 
was  nervously  shelling  the  tall  ears  of 
corn  by  which  she  stood. 

"She  is  not  coming  to  the  farm  to- 
day," resumed  Monique  hesitatingly.  "  I 
thought  it  better  not." 

Severe  said  not  a  word. 

"  I  believe,"  continued  Monique  after  a 
pause,  "  that  there  must  have  been  some 
mistake  in  what  you  told  me  yesterday, 
Severe,  for  —  for — The'mire,  I  fancy,  is 
going  to  marry  some  one  else." 

"  Whom  else  ?  "  sharply  asked  Severe. 

"  Pascal,"  answered  Monique,  without 
looking  up. 

"  How  do  you  know  it  ? "  And  as  he 
put  the  question,  Severe  bent  his  keen 
eyes  upon  her  face. 

"  Pascal  has  just  told  me  so." 

"  But  you  had  a  long  talk  with  The'mire 
last  night,"  said  Severe  briefly.  "  I  saw 
you  both  in  the  kitchen." 

Monique  coloured,  raised  her  head 
proudly,  and  scorned  to  deny. 

Yes,  Themire  and  she  had  had  a  long 
talk. 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  or  promise  to 
do,  that  she  veered  like  a  little  weather- 
cock (which  she  is,  and  always  was,"  added 
this  fond  lover)  "  from  Severe  to  Pascal  ?  " 

"  I  only  told  her  the  truth,"  said  Mo- 
nique a  little  angrily,  "  that  I  would  give 
Pascal  a  thousand  francs  when  he  married, 
and  to  you  a  silver  watch." 

"  Thank  you  !  "  laughed  Severe.  "  And 
now,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  "  shall  I 
tell  you  what  you  have  done,  Monique  ? 
You  have  sent  me  forever  away  from 
Manneville,  and  whether  I  am  useful  to 
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you  or  not,  whether  the  farm  will  thrive  or 
go  to  ruin,  when  I  am  no  longer  there  to 
stand  between  you  and  the  set  of  plun- 
derers whose  business  it  seems  to  be  to 
rob  you  —  I  must  go." 

"  Why  so  ? "  asked  Monique,  looking 
scared. 

"  When  I  told  you,  last  night,  that  I 
was  going  to  marry  Themire,  what  did 
you  think  was  my  motive  ?  "  asked  Severe 
very  gravely. 

"I  thought  you  liked  her,"  faltered 
Monique. 

"  And  therefore  you  did  your  best  that 
another  should  have  her,"  said  Severe 
bitterly.  "  Well,  let  that  be ;  after  a 
fashion  I  liked  her.  She  has  no  more 
head  than  a  linnet,  but  she  is  honest.  She 
did  not  care  for  me,  but  she  would  never 
have  been  a  false  wife,  and  I  —  why  I 
would  have  made  her  a  good  husband,  as 
husbands  go,  but  as  I  said,  what  did  you 
think  was  my  motive  for  taking  her? 
Why,  this :  that  I  found  out  we  two,  you 
and  I,  could  not  stay  as  we  are,  and  now 
I  must  go,  Monique,  and  it  is  your  doing." 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  go,  Severe,"  said 
Monique  pitifully,  "  you  know  I  cannot  do 
without  you.  You  know  that  my  brother 
will  come  back  if  you  leave  me.  How 
can  you  talk  of  going  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  do  not  understand," 
said  Severe  almost  angrily,  "  can  you  not 
guess  that,  thanks  to  your  brother,  Man- 
neville  has  been  busy  with  our  two  names, 
and  that,  since  you  would  not  let  me  marry 
Themire,  why,  I  must  go,  or  —  you  must 
marry  me,"  he  added  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

The  blood  left  Monique's  cheeks,  and 
her  very  lips  were  white.  For  a  while  she 
could  not  speak,  then  she  said  in  a  low 
tone  : 

"  Well,  Severe,  and  would  that  be  so 
hard  ? " 

For  a  moment  he  was  silent.  The 
noonday  hour  was  very  still;  then  sud- 
denly a  little  breeze  rose,  and  passing  in 
the  great  green  boughs  of  the  old  tree 
shook  them  ;  and  the  tall  red  poppies,  and 
the  blue  corn-flowers  shivered  gladly  as 
they  felt  the  sweet  breath  of  the  sea. 
Strong  man  though  he  was,  Severe  shiv- 
ered too  as  the  words  of  Monique  fell 
upon  his  heart. 

"  You  mean  it  ?  "  he  said  at  length. 

Monique  hung  her  head  and  was  mute. 

"  You  mean  it?"  he  said  again;  "you 
mean  that  you  will  marry  me  ? "  And  the 
passionate  longing  of  the  last  year  was  in 
his  voice  and  in  his  look. 

"Why  not?"  was  all  she  answered  at 


length,  for,  Norman-like,  she  could  not 
give  him  a  plain  yea  or  nay. 

"  Monique,  Monique,"  he  cried,  with  a 
sort  of  anguish,  "  do  you  care  for  me,  or 
is  it  only  that  you  want  me  !  " 

Monique  shook  her  pretty  head  and 
laughed,  though  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  she  ;  "  it  is  all  the 
magpie,  for  you  have  forgotten,  Severe, 
but  I  —  I  remember." 

"  Now,  who  is  that  ?  "  thought  Maitre 
Severe  David  as  a  loud  knock  came  at  his 
door  late  one  Saturday  evening. 

"  Let  me  in,  uncle,"  cried  Severe's  clear 
ringing  voice,  "  I  have  something  for  you." 

A  vision  of  another  Gogo  flitted  across 
Maitre  Severe's  mind  as  he  went  and  let 
his  godson  in  ;  but  SeVere  only  brought  a 
most  wonderful  tale.  He  was  going  to 
marry  Monique.  Their  banns  were  to 
be  published  the  next  morning,  and  not 
wishing  to  marry  her  from  her  own  house, 
he  came  to  ask  his  uncle  to  give  him  a 
bed  for  a  week. 

"You  are  going  to  marry  Monique," 
said  Maitre  Severe.  "  Then,"  added  he, 
striking  a  great  blow  on  the  table  with  his 
fist,  "  you  shall  have  the  ten  thousand 
francs.  That  sneak  Jean  shall  not  have 
it  to  say  that  my  nephew  married  his 
sister  and  had  never  a  sou." 

And  this  is  the  story  of  Monique. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
A  NEGLECTED  HUMOURIST 

It  is  strange  that  while  all  other  En- 
glish humourists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  received,  and  continue  to  receive, 
such  ample  appreciation,  there  should  be 
one,  and  he  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
in  his  day,  left  out  in  the  cold,  his  works 
seldom  or  never  read,  and  even  his  mem- 
ory preserved  only  in  the  writings  of  his 
contemporaries  and  in  the  pages  of  the 
jest-book.  I  refer  to  Samuel  Foote,  the 
once  all-dreaded  mimic ;  the  wit  whose 
society  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
highest  in  the  land  ;  the  conversationalist 
who  divided  the  palm  with  Johnson  and 
Garrick ;  and  the  playwright  whose  pro- 
ductions never  failed  to  crowd  the  theatre, 
and  fill  his  pockets  with  gold.  It  has 
been  urged  that  his  characters,  being 
nearly  all  personal  caricatures  from  life, 
no  longer  possess  any  vitality  to  interest 
the  modern  reader.  Those,  however,  who 
believe  that  Foote's  wit  could  not  soar 
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above  the  burlesquing  of  some  physical 
deformity,  or  some  eccentricity  of  man- 
ner, entertain  a  very  false  estimate  of  his 
powers  ;  and  although  his  plays  are  too 
frequently  marked  "by  such  ephemeral 
characteristics,  their  humour  is  born  of 
the  absurdities  common  to  all  human  na- 
ture, and  his  personages  are  all  more  or 
less  typical  of  their  age. 

Comedy  [he  writes  in  his  "Answer  to  a 
Reverend  Gentleman  "]  I  define  to  be  an  exact 
representation  of  the  peculiar  manners  of  that 
people  among  whom  it  happens  to  be  per- 
formed ;  a  faithful  imitation  of  singular  ab- 
surdities, particular  follies,  which  are  openly 
produced,  as  criminals  are  publicly  punished, 
for  the  correction  of  individuals,  and  as  an 
example  to  the  whole  community. 

And  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  defi- 
nition that  all  his  comedies  are  con- 
structed. To  those  who  would  form  a 
perfect  conception  of  the  manners  of  a 
hundred  years  ago,  his  works  are  invalua- 
ble ;  there  is  not  a  folly,  a  vice,  a  sham  of 
the  time  which  is  not  exposed  in  them ; 
they  are  frequently  coarse,  but  so  was  the 
age,  and  a  true  mirror  must  reflect  what  is 
presented  to  it.  But  their  coarseness  is 
palliated  by  real  wit  and  well-written  dia- 
logue ;  and  if  his  characters  display  no 
very  profound  knowledge  of  the  main- 
springs of  human  nature,  they  are  seldom 
unnatural,  and  are  almost  uniformly  drawn 
with  justness  and  vigour.  A  brief  de- 
scription of  the  aim  and  object  of  each 
comedy  —  or  shall  we  say  farce,  if  the 
reader  considers  the  first  name  too  digni- 
fied to  be  applied  to  such  writings  ?  — 
will  be  the  best  illustration  of  these  asser- 
tions. 

First,  however,  for  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life,  which  I  will  commence  in  the  ortho- 
dox fashion. 

Samuel  Foote  was  born  at  Truro  in 
1720;  his  father  was  a  Cornish  gentleman 
and  an  M.P, ;  his  mother  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Edmund  Goodere,  and  claimed 
cousinship  with  the  Rutland  family. 
When  quite  a  boy,  his  powers  of  mimicry 
were  the  delight  of  his  parents'  friends ; 
while  at  school  he  equally  delighted  his 
schoolfellows  by  imitating  the  peculiari- 
ties of  every  visitor  to  his  father's  house. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  Worces- 
ter grammar  school,  and  thence  removed 
to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  which  he 
left  with  no  inconsiderable  classical  at- 
tainments. He  afterwards  entered  the 
Temple  as  a  student  for  the  bar,  but 
loved  better  to  frequent  the  coffee-houses 
and  taverns  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand 
than  to  pore  over  musty  volumes.  No 


young  fellow  spent  his  money  more  freely, 
nor  beau  dressed  more  elegantly  than  he. 
The  Bedford  Coffee-House,  then  the  par- 
ticular resort  of  the  theatrical  critics,  was 
his  favourite  haunt.  A  contemporary 
thus  sketches  his  first  appearance  there  :  — 
He  came  into  the  room  dressed  out  in  a 
frock-suit  of  green  and  silver  lace,  bag  wig, 
sword,  bouquet,  and  point  ruffles,  and  imme- 
diately joined  the  critical  circle  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room.  Nobody  knew  him.  He, 
however,  soon  boldly  entered  into  conversa- 
tion, and  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  just- 
ness of  his  remarks,  and  the  unembarrassed 
freedom  of  his  manners,  attracted  the  general 
notice.  The  buzz  of  the  room  went  round, 
"  Who  is  he  ?  "  which  nobody  could  answer, 
until,  a  handsome  carriage  stopping  at  the 
door  to  take  him  to  the  assembly  of  a  lady  of 
fashion,  they  learned  from  the  servants  that 
his  name  was  Foote,  that  he  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  family  and  fortune,  and  a  student  of 
the  Inner  Temple. 

The  fortune,  however,  was   soon  run 
through,  and  the  young  gentleman  re- 
duced to  great  straits.    Making  but  little 
progress  in  his  profession,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  trying  other  means  of 
procuring  money.    His  first  effort  was  lit- 
erary, and  somewhat  curious.    His  mother 
had  two  brothers,  Sir  John  and  Captain 
Goodere.   The  baronet  had  been  strangled 
by  the  captain  on  board  his  own  ship,  and 
the  murderer  had  been  since  hanged  in 
chains.    It  was  a  pamphlet,  describing 
the  particulars  of  the  crime,  the  trial  and 
execution,  which  was  the  first  offspring  of 
Foote's  pen.    His  biographers  have  been 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
this  strange  production,  but  to  me  there 
is  something  highly  characteristic  of  the 
man's  cynical  nature  in  the  choice  of  such 
a  subject.    There  was  a  kind  of  ghastly 
humour  in  thus  making  the  crime  and  dis- 
grace of  his  family  minister  to  his  neces- 
sities.   And  very  pressing  were  those  ne- 
cessities at  the  time ;  the  once  exquisite 
petit-?naitre  was  actually  reduced  to  wear 
boots  without  stockings.    One  of  the  first 
investments   he  made  out  of  the  ten 
pounds  paid  him  by  the  Old  Bailey  pub- 
lisher for  his  effusion  was  in  the  pur- 
chase of  two  pairs  of  those  necessary  arti- 
cles.   While  returning  home,  he  fell  in 
with  two  old  college  friends,  with  whom 
he  dined  at  a  Fleet  Street  tavern  ;  as  they 
were  drinking  their  wine,  one  of  them  re- 
marked the  deficiency  in  his  attire.  I 
never  wear  any  at  this  time  of  year  "  (it 
was   summer),  replied   Foote,  perfectly 
unabashed,  "  until  I  dress  for  the  evening ; 
and  you  see,"  producing  the  two  pairs  he 
had  bought,  "  I  am  well  provided." 
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His  next  venture  was  in  another  pro- 
fession. 

The  new  and  more  natural  mode  of  act- 
ing established  by  Garrick  had  been  an- 
ticipated a  little  time  previously  by  Mack- 
lin.  The  prevailing  style  of  tragedy  was 
a  sing-song  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice, 
rather  resembling  recitative  than  speaking. 
During  a  period  in  which  a  quarrel  with 
the  managers  of  the  theatres  left  him  idle, 
Macklin  formed  a  school  for  instruction 
in  the  histrionic  art,  in  which  he  insisted 
on  his  pupils  reciting  their  lines  in  a  nat- 
ural and  unaffected  tone.  Having  frequent- 
ly met  Foote  at  the  Bedford,  and  perceiving 
him  to  be  a  young  man  of  wit  and  educa- 
tion, he  persuaded  him  to  try  his  fortunes 
upon  the  stage.  His  debut  was  made  at 
the  Haymarket  Theatre,  which  was  Mack- 
lin's  training-school ;  the  part  he  selected 
was  Othello,  his  tutor  supporting  him  as 
Iago.  It  certainly  must  have  been  a  ludi- 
crous performance ;  Macklin  informs  us 
"  the  audience  could  scarce  refrain  from 
laughing,  although  he  perfectly  knew  what 
the  author  meant."  His  next  efforts, 
Lord  Foppington,  Cibber's  great  part, 
and  Pierre  in  "  Venice  Preserved,"  were 
scarcely  more  fortunate.  His  appearance, 
alone,  would  have  rendered  him  totally 
unsuitable  for  such  a  part :  his  stature 
was  short  and  inclined  to  stoutness;  his 
face  was  round,  full,  and  flat;  his  nose 
broad  and  coarse ;  these  faults  however 
were  partly  redeemed  by  a  pleasant  mouth, 
and  sparkling  eyes  full  of  humour. 

After  these  fruitless  efforts,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  a  more  suitable  line  of 
character,  but  he  occasionally  essayed 
genteel  comedy  and  even  tragedy ;  for  as 
late  as  1758  he  appeared  for  his*  benefit, 
at  Drury  Lane,  as  Shylock,  with  Kitty 
Clive  for  Portia;  and  neither  intended  it 
for  burlesque  !  But,  with  that  strange  de- 
sire to  be  something  we  are  not,  and  any- 
thing rather  than  what  we  are,  which  is  a 
prevailing  vice  of  discontented  humanity, 
nearly  all  our  great  comedians  have  begun 
as  aspirants  to  tragic  honours.  It  is  said 
that  Liston  believed  to  his  dying  day  that 
his  true  forte  was  tragedy. 

Foote,  however,  must  have  possessed 
some  merits,  although  Davies  pronounces 
him  to  have  been  despicable  in  all  parts 
save  those  of  his  own  writing,  as  we 
find  him  engaged,  the  winter  after  his 
Haymarket  de'but,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
playing  such  parts  as  Sir  Harry  Wildair,  in 
Farquhar's  comedy  —  with  Peg  Woffing- 
ton,  the  Sir  Harry,  in  the  piece  —  and 
Baycs,  in  "  The  Rehearsal,"  the  play  from 
which  Sheridan  took  his  "  Critic."  This 
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last  part  was  a  famous  one  of  Garrick's, 
and  he  had  introduced  into  it  imitations  of 
the  best-known  actors.  Foote  followed 
this  innovation,  but  greatly  extended  its 
limit ;  for  not  only  did  he  mimic  the  pecul- 
iarities of  actors,  but  of  statesmen,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  or  any  persons  whom  the 
public  would  recognize  or  laugh  at.  It  was 
the  success  of  this  part  which  induced 
him,  in  1747,  to  open  the  Haymarket  The- 
atre with  a  piece  of  his  own  writing,  en- 
titled "The  Diversions  of  the'  Morning." 
The  advertisement  of  the  performance 
was  as  follows  :  — 

At  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket  this  day 
(April  22nd,  1747)  will  be  performed  a  Con- 
cert of  Music,  with  which  will  be  given  gratis 
a  new  entertainment,  called  "The  Diversions 
of  the  Morning,"  to  which  will  be  added  a 
farce  taken  from  "  The  Old  Bachelor,"  called 
"The  Credulous  Husband."  Fondle-Wife, 
Mr.  Foote  ;  with  an  Epilogue  to  be  spoken  by 
the  13 — d — d  Coffee-House.    To  begin  at  7. 

The  house  was  crammed.  The  "  Di- 
versions "  consisted  of  the  old  imitations 
of  Bayes,  and  some  new  ones.  The  epi- 
logue was  a  satirical  mimicry  of  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Bedford.  But  the  selec- 
tion from  "  The  Old  Bachelor"  got  him 
into  hot  water.  The  theatre  was  not  li- 
censed,* and  the  actors  of  the  patent 
houses  called  upon  the  Westminster  mag- 
istrates to  interfere ;  so  on  the  second 
night  a  posse  of  constables  entered  and 
dispersed  the  audience. 

But  Foote  was  not  to  be  so  easily  put 
down :  on  the  very  next  morning  he 
issued  another  announcement  in  the  Gen- 
eral Advertiser :  — 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  exactly  at  12  o'clock, 
at  the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  Mr. 
Foote  begs  the  favour  of  his  friends  to  come 
and  chink  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  him  ;  and 
'tis  hoped  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  comedy 
and  some  joyous  spirits  ;  he  will  endeavour  to 
make  the  Morning  as  Diverting  as  possible. 
Tickets  to  be  had  for  this  entertainment  at 
George's  Coffee-House,  Temple  Bar,  without 
which  no  one  will  be  admitted.  N.  13.  —  Sir 
Dilbury  Diddle  will  be  there,  and  Lady  Betty 
Frisk  has  absolutely  promised. 

A  densely  crowded  house  followed  the 
advertisement ;  curiosity  was  on  tiptoe  to 
know  what  it  meant.  Foote  came  for- 
ward, and,  bowing  to  the  audience,  in- 
formed them  that  "  as  he  was  training 

*  The  patent  laws  strictly  limited  the  houses  of  the- 
atrical entertainment  to  two,  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  ;  and  dramatic  performances  could  be  given 
elsewhere  only  by  such  evasions  as  announcing  a  con- 
cert to  which  the  public  was  admitted  by  tickets,  and  a 
play  gratis.  It  was  under  such  a  device  that  Garrick 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre. 
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some  young  performers  for  the  stage,  he 
would,  with  their  permission,  whilst  choco- 
late was  getting  ready,  proceed  with  his 
instructions  before  them."  Under  pre- 
tence of  teaching  these  pupils,  he  again 
introduced  his  imitations.  The  authori- 
ties made  no  further  attempt  to  interfere 
with  him  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  altered 
the  time  of  his  entertainment  from  morn- 
ing to  evening,  and  the  title  from  "  Choco- 
late "  to  "  Tea."  To  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
with  Mr.  Foote  became  the  rage  of  the 
season.  The  actors  exclaimed  that  his 
mimicry  would  ruin  them.  Upon  which 
the  wit  replied  that  in  that  case  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  provide  another  situation 
for  each  lady  and  gentleman,  who,  instead 
of  murdering  blank  verse,  and  assuming 
the  characters  of  kings,  queens,  lords,  and 
ladies,  for  which  their  abilities  were  far 
from  being  suitable,  should  be  placed 
where  their  talent  and  behaviour  could 
with  more  propriety  be  employed.  Quin 
he  appointed,  on  account  of  his  deep 
voice  and  ponderous  manner,  to  be  a 
watchman;  another  actor,  who  had  but 
one  eye,  was  to  be  a  beggar ;  a  third,  who 
was  noted  for  a  shrill  voice,  an  itinerant 
razor-grinder;  Peg  Woffington,  an  orange- 
girl,  etc.  Finding  that  every  move  they 
made  against  him  only  ended  in  defeat 
and  further  ridicule,  the  actors  at  length, 
in  sheer  despair  let  him  take  his  course 
unmolested.  The  year  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  a  similar  entertainment,  which 
he  called  "  An  Auction  of  Pictures."  New 
characters  were  introduced, —  notably  Sir 
Thomas  de  Veil,  a  Westminster  justice ; 
Mr.  Cock,  a  celebrated  auctioneer ;  and  the 
notorious  Orator  Henley.  This  piece,  as 
well  as  a  later  one  entitled  "  Taste,"  was 
a  satire  upon  one  of  the  fashionable  ma- 
nias of  the  day  —  the  rage  for  antique 
coins,  antique  sculptures,  old  masters,  old 
china,  etc. —  which  rendered  the  auction- 
room  a  morning  lounge  a  la  mode.  None 
of  the  three  entertainments  at  present 
enumerated  were  published.  "  The 
Knights,"  which  followed  "  The  Auc- 
tion," was  the  first  piece  printed.  The 
two  characters  of  Sir  Penurious  Trifle  and 
Sir  Gregory  Gazette  are  drawn  with  rare 
humour :  the  one  is  a  miser,  with  a  love 
of  telling  stale  and  pointless  stories  ;  the 
other  equally  delights  in  news,  without 
having  the  least  comprehension  of  politics. 
These  characters,  Foote  informs  us,  were 
drawn  from  life ;  an  assertion  which  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  so  admirably  natural 
are  the  portraitures.  To  this  comedy  was 
added  a  "  Cat  Concert,"  as  a  burlesque 
upon  the  Italian  opera;  the  principal  per- 


former was  a  man  known  as  Cat  Harris, 
from  his  exact  imitation  of  that  animal's 
voice. 

Foote  had  already  spent  two  fortunes, 
and  a  third  was  about  this  time  left  him  by 
a  relation  of  his  mother's.  He  again  set 
up  a  carriage  ;  and  to  celebrate  this  third 
acquisition,  emblazoned  upon  its  panels 
the  motto,  "  Iterum,  itemm,  iterumque." 
He  now  recommenced  his  old  course  of 
extravagance,  and  between  1749  and  1752 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in 
Paris.  In  the  latter  year  he  presented 
Garrick  with  his  comedy  of  "  Taste,"  the 
profits  of  which  were  given  to  Worsdale, 
a  poor  painter.  The  satire  of  the  comedy 
is  very  pungent.  It  turns  upon  the  tricks 
and  humbug  of  portrait-painters  and  their 
sitters ;  upon  a  fashionable  auctioneer, 
who  employs  a  fellow  he  has  found  paint- 
ing sign-boards  to  manufacture  old  mas- 
ters. A  "Susanna,"  not  worth  ^20,  be- 
comes, by  the  addition  of  a  little  lumber- 
room  dirt  and  the  application  of  the  spalt- 
ham  pot,  a  Guido  worth  ,£150. 

By  the  close  of  1753  Foote  had  squan- 
dered his  third  fortune,  and  made  his  re- 
entrance  upon  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  Buck  in  his  own  farce  of  "  The  English- 
man in  Paris."  This  was  followed  by 
"  The  Englishman  returned  from  Paris." 
In  these  farces  we  have  the  original  of  the 
frog-eating,  grimacing,  dancing,  irascible, 
ridiculous  creature  which,  until  within 
these  twenty  or  thirty  years,  was  the  pop- 
ular English  idea  of  a  Frenchman. 

Foote's  next  venture  for  fame  and 
money  was  less  excusable.  It  was  in  this 
year  (1753)  that  Macklin  took  his  farewell 
of  the  stage,  to  return  soon  afterwards  for 
nearly  another  half-century.  He  opened 
a  tavern  upon  what  is  now  the  site  of  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  in  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  set  up  an  ordinary  upon  a  new  plan, 
and  gave  lectures  in  the  evening  upon 
oratory  and  other  subjects.  Foote,  always 
on  the  alert  for  new  topics  for  satire,  used 
to  regularly  attend  these  lectures,  and  as 
questions  were  permitted  from  the  audi- 
ence, exercised  his  wit  upon  the  lecturer, 
until  he  rendered  himself  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place.  During  the  summer 
season  he  gave  burlesque  lectures  a  la 
Macklin,  at  the  Haymarket.  A  descrip- 
tion of  one  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
all. 

Macklin  had  in  one  of  his  discourses 
asserted  that  the  Greek  dramatic  construc- 
tion was  perfectly  applicable  to  the  modern 
tragedy ;  an  idea  which  Foote  ridiculed 
in  this  manner.  He  supposes  a  drama  in 
which  all  London  is  struck  with  terror  at 
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the  sudden  appearance  of  a  superhuman- 
looking  being,  who  is  attended  by  a  cho- 
rus of  tinkers,  tailors,  blacksmiths,  bakers, 
and  other  trades,  and  who  holds  forth  in- 
terminably upon  his  omnipotence,  threat- 
ens everybody  and  everything  with  fire 
and  sword  for  no  understandable  reason, 
and  announces  his  intention  of  destroying 
the  Tower,  reducing  the  city  to  slavery, 
and  deposing  the  king;  upon  which  the 
chorus  of  traders  fall  upon  their  knees, 
tear  their  hair,  beat  their  breasts,  and  en- 
treat this  terrible  individual  to  forego  his 
dreadful  purpose.  This  would  end  the 
first  act;  the  remaining  four  would  be  de- 
voted to  the  struggle  of  his  contending 
passions ;  in  the  end  he  would  agree  to 
their  request,  the  curtain  would  fall  to  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving,  and  to  the  cheers 
from  pit  and  gallery,  to  testify  British  ap- 
preciation of  an  entertainment  so  admira- 
bly suited  to  their  tastes.  In  five  nights 
Foote  made  £500 ;  in  a  little  time  after- 
wards Macklin  was  gazetted  as  bankrupt. 

In  February  1757,  he  produced  his  cele- 
brated comedy  of  "  The  Author."  The 
position  of  the  literary  man  was  then  at  its 
lowest,  the  days  of  patronage  were  gone, 
and  the  reading  public  was  not  yet  born. 
The  advent  of  the  house  of  Hanover  in- 
troduced an  era  of  Boeotian  ignorance, 
gorging,  drunkenness,  and  universal  sen- 
suality, which  nearly  accomplished  the  de- 
struction of  all  taste  in  literature  and  art. 
What  our  worthy  ancestors  of  that  age 
were  may  be  gathered  from  the  old  carica- 
tures, in  which  the  human  form  divine 
seems  to  have  been  clumsily  assumed  by 
hogs  fattened  for  the  Smithfield  market, 
and  no  writer  has  better  transmitted  to  us 
the  characteristics  of  this  race  than  he 
whose  keen  intelligence  could  grasp  each 
passing  vice  and  folly.  The  condition  of 
authorship  is  excellently  but  not  ill-na- 
turedly satirized  in  the  character  of  Vamp 
and  his  publisher  Cape.  But  the  most 
famous  personage' of  the  comedy  was  Mr. 
Cadwallader,  played  by  Foote  himself. 
His  "make-up"  was  so  wonderful,  that  on 
the  first  night  the  audience  were  doubtful 
of  his  identity.  Enormously  corpulent, 
a  broad  unmeaning  stare  upon  his  face, 
an  awkward  gait,  a  loud  voice,  an  incohe- 
rent way  of  speaking  —  his  head  moving 
restlessly  towards  his  left  shoulder,  his 
mouth  gaping  with  unuttered  things  — and 
a  trick  of  sucking  his  wrist.  The  original 
of  this  caricature,  a  Mr.  Ap-Rice,  a  Welsh 
gentleman  with  whom  the  mimic  was  on 
intimate  terms,  was  in  the  boxes,  vastly 
enjoying  the  acting,  without  for  a  moment 
dreaming  that  the  fun  applied  to  himself. 
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This  unconsciousness,  however,  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  from  that  time  he 
could  never  enter  a  coffee-house,  or  be 
seen  in  any  public  place,  without  pointings 
and  whisperings,  and  "There's  Cadwalla- 
der !  "  or  some  one  crying  after  him,  "  This 
is  Becky,  my  dear  Becky  !  "  a  phrase  fre- 
quently repeated  in  the  farce.  At  length, 
after  it  had  had  a  long  run  to  crowded 
houses,  Mr.  Ap-Rice  solicited  and  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  lord  chamberlain; 
and  on  the  night  of  Foote's  benefit,  the 
same  on  which  he  and  Kitty  Clive  ap- 
peared as  Shylock  and  Portia,  an  order 
came  down  for  its  suppression. 

In  the  mean  lime  he  continued  to  sus- 
tain various  parts  in  the  old  comedies  in 
addition  to  those  written  by  himself,  and 
was  once  advertised  to  play  Polonius,  but 
thought  better  of  it  before  night  came. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  he  went  over 
to  Ireland. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter 
written  from  Dublin,  and  published  in  the 
Geiitleinaii's  Magazine  for  1758,  relates  a 
curious  anecdote,  and  shows  Foote  in  a 
new  character :  — 

I  suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  famous 
comedian,  Mr.  Foote.  He  is  in  this  town  at 
this  time,  and  is  a  man  of  much  humour.  He 
took  into  his  head  to  take  a  lodging  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  town  in  order  to  set  up  the 
lucrative  business  of  fortune-telling.  After 
he  had  got  his  room  hung  with  black,  and  his 
dark  lantern,  together  with  such  people  about 
him  as  knew  the  people  of  fashion  in  this 
great  city,  he  gave  out  handbills  to  let  them 
know  that  there  was  a  man  to  be  met  with  at 
such  a  place  who  wrote  down  people's  for- 
tunes without  asking  them  any  questions.  As 
his  room  was  quite  dark,  the  light  from  his 
lantern  excepted,  he  was  in  less  danger  of 
being  discovered,  so  that  he  carried  on  the 
deception  with  great  success  for  many  davs  ; 
insomuch  that  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  ^30 
a  day  at  zs.  6d.  a  head. 

From  Dublin  he  migrated  to  Edinburgh, 
and  thence  back  to  the  Irish  capital,  where 
he  was  received  in  the  best  society,  even 
at  the  table  of  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
where  he  made  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  was  at  this  period  he  produced  his  first 
draft  of  "  The  Minor,"  the  satire  of  which 
was  directed  against  Whitefield  and  his  fol- 
lowers. But  whether  it  was  that  Dissent 
had  gained  too  strong  a  footing  in  Dublin, 
or  that  the  audience  failed  to  catch  its  wit, 
the  piece  was  a  failure. 

"  What  of  your  comedy,  Mr.  Foote  ? "  in- 
quired a  frequenter  of  the  Bedford,  upon  his 
return  to  England.  "  We  hear  you  found  it 
dangerous  to  ridicule  what  is  said  in  a  church." 
"  Why  should  I  find  it  dangerous  to  ridicule 
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what  is  said  in  a  church,"  he  replied,  "if  it 
deserves  ridicule  ?  Is  not  the  crime  greater  if 
you  pick  a  pocket  at  church  ;  and  is  the  addi- 
tional reason  why  a  man  should  not  have  done 
it,  to  be  the  only  argument  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  for  doing  it  ?  You  call  profane- 
ness  an  offence;  you  will  not  have  ignorant 
men  idly  invoke  the  name  or  attributes  of  the 
Supreme;  and  may  not  I  ridicule  a  fanatic 
whom  I  think  mischievous  because  he  is  for- 
ever polluting  that  name  with  blasphemous 
associations  ;  mixing  with  the  highest  the 
meanest  and  most  trivial  things;  degrading 
Providence  to  every  low  and  vulgar  occasion 
of  life  ;  crying  out  he  is  buffeted  bv  Satan,  if 
only  bit  by  fleas,  and  when  able  to  catch  them, 
triumphing  with  texts  of  Scripture  over  the 
blessing  specially  vouchsafed  ?  * 

"  The  Minor,"  rewritten,  was  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  with  prodigious  success, 
crowds  besieging  the  doors  nightly.  Two 
new  characters  were  added,  and  an  epi- 
logue spoken  by  Doctor  Squintem,  in 
which  every  peculiarity  of  Whitfield's  was 
reproduced  to  a  T.  This  comedy  is  per- 
haps his  best  work.  It  brought  forth  an 
angry  pamphlet  from  one  of  the  preach- 
er's friends,  to  which  Foote  wrote  a  reply, 
which  may  be  classed  among  the  cleverest 
emanations  of  his  pen ;  it  was  at  once 
scholarly,  satirical,  argumentative,  and  an 
admirable  defence  of  his  profession. 

I  have  room  for  only  one  short  extract, 
in  which  he  admirably  answers  the  Maw- 
worms  who  would  abolish  public  amuse- 
ments :  — 

What  institution,  human  or  divine,  has  not 
been  perverted  by  bad  men  to  bad  purposes  ? 
/  wish  we  had  not  a  notorious  instance  before  its 
[alluding  to  Whitefield  and  his  followers]. 
Men  have  been  drunk  with  wine  ;  must  then 
every  vine  be  destroyed  ?  Religion  has  been 
made  a  cloak  for  debauchery  and  fraud  ;  must 
we  then  extirpate  all  religion  ?  While  there 
are  such  cities  in  the  world  as  London,  amuse- 
ments must  be  found  out,  as  occupation  for 
the  idle  and  relaxation  for  the  active.  All 
that  sound  policy  can  do  is  to  take  care  that 

*  The  last  paragraph  contains  no  exaggeration.  In 
Cooke's  "  Life  of  Foote,"  there  is  a  genuine  letter  of 
Whitefield' s,  in  which  the  divine  name  is  mixed  up  with 
indecencies  in  a  manner  positively  blasphemous,  and 
which  the  most  daring  satirist  would  not  have  dared  to 
have  imitated.  His  exaltation  of  the  most  abandoned 
women  and  the  vilest  criminals  who  pretended  they  had 
found  the  saving  grace  is  well  known.  Foote' s  ridicule 
of  the  noted  preacher  has  been  greatly  censured.  But  it 
was  not  in  human  nature  to  silently  endure  the  oppro- 
brium and  denunciations  which  he  and  his  followers  un- 
ceasingly cast  upon  all  connected  with  the  dramatic  art. 
Abuse  frequently  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence  ;  these 
fanatics  would  swoop  down  on  country  fairs,  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  booths,  and  drive  away  the 
poor  strollers;  after  a  fiery  sermon,  in  which  all  players 
and  playhouses  were  condemned  to  eternal  perdition,  a 
band  of"  zealots  rushed  forth  and  set  fire  to  a  new  theatre 
just  erected  at  Glasgow.  Foote  did  not  ridicule  re- 
ligion, but  blasphemous  fanaticism. 


such  only  shall  be  established  as  are,  if  not 
useful  in  their  tendency,  at  least  harmless  in 
their  consequences. 

The  following  summer,  in  conjunction 
with  Murphy,  he  opened  Drury  Lane  for 
a  short  season,  the  principal  event  of 
which  was  the  production  of  "  The  Liar;  " 
the  plot,  taken  from  the  Spanish,  had  al- 
ready been   used  by  Corneille  in  "  Le 
Mentcur"  and  by  Steele  in  his  "  Lying 
Lover."    This  comedy  has  been  recently 
rendered  familiar  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mathews'  performance  of  young 
Wilding,  and  a  few  years  back  formed  the 
principal  attraction  at  the  Olympic  for 
more  than  one  hundred  nights.    It  was 
followed  by  "  The  Orators,"  produced  at 
the  time  that  Sheridan  was  delivering  his 
lectures  upon  oratory,  in  which  the  popu- 
lar mania  for  public  speaking  and  for  de- 
bating societies,  especially  one  called  the 
"  Robin  Hood,"  was  capitally  satirized : 
again,  and  not  for  the  last  time,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  he   introduced  the 
griping  publisher  and  ground-down  liter- 
ary hack;   how  little  exaggerated  these 
pictures  are  may  be  fully  proved  in  the 
biographies  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and 
many  others  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed, and  with  much  probability,  that  poor 
Nol  himself  sat  for  one  of  the  portraits. 
But  the  sensation  of  the  piece  was  the  in- 
troduction of  a  noted  printer,  publisher, 
and   alderman    of   Dublin,  one-legged 
George  Faulkner,  whose  physical  misfor- 
tune, conceit,  and  eccentricities  were  cari- 
catured under  the  name  of  Peter  Para- 
graph.    Lord    Chesterfield  maliciously 
counselled  him  to  take  law  proceedings 
against  his  libeller,  never  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  he  would  follow  his  counsel ;  in 
this  he  was  mistaken,  for  Faulkner  did 
commence  an  action.    Two  months  after- 
wards, the  incorrigible  mimic  introduced  a 
new  scene  into  the  comedy,  in  which  he 
caricatured  counsel,  judge,  and  jury,  and 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  per- 
formed it  at  the  Haymarket. 

In  his  next  piece,  "The  Mayor  of  Gar- 
ratt,"  he  flew  at  higher  game,  and,  as  Mat- 
thew Mug,  held  up  to  public  laughter  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
It  was  of  this  nobleman  he  said  that  he 
always  appeared  as  if  he  had  lost  an  hour 
in  the  morning  and  was  looking  for  it  all 
day.  To  keep  this  patrician  company  he 
pilloried  a  certain  justice  of  the  peace, 
fish-salesman,  and  ex-militia  officer,  as 
Major  Sturgeon.  The  warlike  ardour  and 
absurd  contretemps  of  civilian  soldiers  are 
excellently  ridiculed  in  the  major's  de- 
scription of  his  manoeuvres  :  — 
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On  we  marched,  the  men  all  in  high  spirits, 
to  attach  the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  hanging  ; 
but  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  as 
it  might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pigstye,  that  we  might  take  the  gallows  in 
flank,  and  at  all  events  secure  a  retreat,  who 
should  come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  for 
Smithfield.  The  drums  beat  in  front,  the 
dogs  barked  in  the  rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a 
gallop ;  on  they  came  thundering  upon  us, 
broke  through  our  ranks  in  an  instant,  and 
threw  the  whole  corps  into  confusion. 

The  whole  comedy  is  overflowing  with 
wit  and  humour,  and  one  of  its  characters, 
Jerry  Sneak,  has  became  the  type  of  hen- 
pecked husbands.  There  is  also  Peter 
Primer,  the  pedantic  country  schoolmas- 
ter, who  believes  himself  to  be  the  wisest 
of  pedagogues,  another  capital  portait. 

After  "The  Mayor  of  Garratt"  came 
"The  Patron,"  in  which  Lord  Melcombe 
appeared  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lofty,  a  man  who,  utterly  destitute  of  all 
capacity,  yet  sets  himself  up  as  a  patron 
of  literature,  and  by  means  of  fulsome  ded- 
ications is  preyed  upon  by  a  band  of  igno- 
rant scribblers.  Once  more  we  have  the 
literary  hack,  who  furnishes  paragraphs 
for  the  Farthing  Post,  at  twelve  pence  a 
dozen,  who,  when  he  is  in  cash,  feeds  on 
boiled  beef  and  carrots  in  the  morning 
and  cold  pudding  and  porter  at  night. 
The  quarrel  between  the  poor  wretch  and 
his  publisher,  in  which  they  recriminate 
upon  one  another,  would  be  exquisitely 
humorous  did  it  not  call  up  sad  thoughts 
of  the  utter  degradation  into  which  the 
profession  of  letters  had  then  generally 
fallen. 

At  the  opening  of  each  season,  for  the 
summer  performances  at  the  Haymarket 
were  now  regularly  established,  he  pro- 
duced a  new  piece  ;  1765  saw  the  produc- 
tion of  "  The  Commissary."  Commissa- 
ries and  army-contractors  now  came  under 
the  lash  of  his  pen  —  men  grown  rich  by 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  who  had  no  claim 
to  position  or  consideration  beyond  their 
riches,  and  who,  while  endeavouring  to 
polish  their  manners  by  studying  all  kinds 
of  accomplishments,  are  perpetually  ex- 
claiming, "  What  a  difficult  thing  it  is  to 
become  a  gentleman  !  "  Far  less  justifia- 
ble than  this  satire  was  his  introduction 
of  Dr.  Arne,  the  composer,  as  Dr.  Catgut. 

The  most  splendid  success  attended  all 
these  works,  and  the  monetary  result  was 
equally  satisfactory  ;  no  man  gave  better 
dinners,  placed  choicer  wines  upon  his  ta- 
ble, or  drove  finer  horses;  no  man  was 
more  courted  or  better  received  in  the 
highest  society.    When  the  Duke  of  York 


returned  from  the  Continent,  a  contempo- 
rary says,  "  he  went  first  to  his  mother's, 
then  to  his  Majesty's,  and  directly  from 
them  to  Mr.  Foote's." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  met  with 
the  unfortunate  accident  which  lost  him  a 
limb.  While  on  a  visit  at  Lord  Mex- 
borough's,  vanity  induced  him  to  follow 
the  hunt  upon  a  blood-horse  ;  scarcely  had 
he  started  ere  the  animal  threw  him  ;  the 
fall  fractured  one  of  his  legs  in  two  places, 
necessitating  amputation.  Even  while  the 
operation  was  being  performed,  the  incor- 
rigible wit  made  jests  upon  his  loss.  "  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  imitate  George  Faulk- 
ner to  the  life,"  he  said.  But,  however 
lightly  he  appeared  to  treat  this  misfor- 
tune, it  cast  a  bitterness  over  the  rest  of 
his  life.  O'Keefe  says  it  was  pitiable  to 
see  him  leaning  against  the  wall  of  his 
stage  dressing-room  while  his  servant 
dressed  his  cork  leg  to  suit  the  character 
in  which  his  master  was  to  appear.  He 
looked  sorrowful ;  but  instantly  resuming 
his  high  comic  humour  and  mirth,  he 
hobbled  forward,  entered  the  scene,  and 
gave  the  audience  what  they  expected, 
their  plenty  of  laughter  and  delight. 

But  after  all,  the  accident  was  not  an 
unalloyed  evil,  as  in  consideration  of  it 
the  Duke  of  York  obtained  from  the  king 
a  patent  by  which  Foote  was  legally 
permitted  to  keep  open  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  between  the  14th  of  May  and  the 
14th  of  September.  He  Thereupon  rebuilt 
the  house,  gave  it  a  handsome  frontage, 
and  commenced  his  season  in  May  1767, 
with  a  burlesque  entitled  "  The  Tailors." 
The  MS.  of  this  play  had  been  sent 
anonymously  to  Dodsley's  shop,  with  an 
unsigned  note  offering  the  free  use  of  it ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  although  the  piece  ob- 
tained a  great  success,  and  kept  the  stage 
for  half  a  century,  the  authorship  was  nev- 
er avowed,  and  still  remains  a  mystery. 

With  "  The  Tailors  "  was  produced  his 
celebrated  "Devil  on  Two  Sticks."  It 
was  now  the  medical  profession  that  was 
the  object  of  his  attack.  As  the  president 
of  a  college  of  physicians,  he  brought  the 
celebrated  Sir  William  Browne  upon  the 
stage;  the  make-up  was  complete  —  wig, 
coat,  eye-glass,  gait,  all  but  one  especial 
feature  —  the  doctor  carried  a  muff,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  Foote  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten. One  night  Sir  William  came  to 
see  his  imitation,  remarked  the  omission, 
sent  him  his  own  muff  next  morning  with 
a  polite  letter,  begging  his  acceptance  of 
the  same  in  order  to  render  the  figure 
complete.  By  this  comedy  he  realized  be- 
tween three  and  four  thousand  pounds. 
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At  the  end  of  the  season  he  went  over  to 
Dublin.  Staying  at  Bath  on  the  road,  he 
fell  in  with  some  card-sharpers,  to  whom 
he  lost  five  hundred  in  ready  money,  to- 
gether with  twelve  hundred  he  had  de- 
posited in  the  bank,  and  landed  in  Ireland 
almost  penniless.  But  his  usual  good 
luck  still  stood  by  him.  "  The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks  "  was  almost  as  great  a  suc- 
cess in  the  Irish  capital  as  it  had  been  in 
the  English. 

His  next  season  brought  forth  "The 
Maid  of  Bath,"  in  which,  perhaps  out  of 
revenge  for  the  card-sharping,  he  severely 
satirized  the  follies  and  vices  of  Bath  so- 
ciety ;  and  under  the  name  of  Flint,  held 
up  to  opprobrium  Mr.  Walter  Long,  who 
had  behaved  so  badly  to  Miss  Linley,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Brinsley  Sheridan.  In  "The 
Lame  Lover  "  he  did  battle  against  the 
trickeries  of  the  law,  and  in  the  title-role 
raised  a  laugh  at  his  own  loss  of  limb. 
There  is  a  capital  remark  in  this  comedy, 
which  I  cannot  resist  extracting :  Mr.  Ser- 
geant Circuit's  wife  is  asking  for  money, 
which  she  says  she  must  have,  as  her  hon- 
our is  in  pawn  :  — 

How  a  century  will  alter  the  meaning  of 
words  [he  exclaims]  !  Formerly  chastity  was 
the  honour  of  women,  and  good  faith  and  in- 
tegrity the  honour  of  men  ;  but  now  a  lady 
who  ruins  her  family  by  punctually  paying  her 
losses  at  play,  and  a  gentleman  who  kills  his 
best  friend  in  a  ridiculous  quarrel,  are  your 
only  tip-top  people  of  honour. 

But  a  far  better  piece  was  "  The-  Na- 
bob," in  which  he  made  an  onslaught 
on  those  Anglo-East-Indians,  who  at  this 
period  were  making  such  enormous  for- 
tunes by  such  very  doubtful  means  ;  on  the 
corruption  of  elections,  and  on  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  The  satire  upon  the  rot- 
ten boroughs  is  particularly  excellent. 

Some  members  of  the  "  Christian  Club  " 
wait  upon  Sir  Matthew  Mite,  the  nabob, 
to  offer  him  the  nomination  of  the  two 
members  for  the  borough.  Sir  Matthew 
remarks  that  the  title  of  the  club  is  a 
whimsical  one,  but  doubtless  they  had 
their  reasons  for  adopting  it :  — 

The  very  best  in  the  world,  please  your 
honour;  from  our  strict  union  and  brotherly 
kindness  we  hang  together  like  the  primitive 
Christians,  we  have  all  things  in  common. 
When  the  bargain  is  struck,  and  the  deposit 
made  as  a  proof  that  we  love  our  neighbours 
as  well  as  ourselves,  we  submit  to  an  equal 
partition ;  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than 
another.  All  is  unanimity  in  our  borough 
now  ;  formerly  we  had  nothing  but  discon- 
tents and  heartburnings  amongst  us,  each  man 


jealous  and  afraid  that  his  neighbour  would 
get  more  and  do  better  than  himself.  And 
with  reason  sometimes.  Why,  I  remember  at 
the  election  some  time  ago  when  I  took  up 
my  freedom,  I  could  get  but  thirty  guineas  for 
a  new  pair  of  jack-boots  ;  whilst  Tom  Rom- 
skin  over  the  way  had  a  fifty-pound  note  for  a 
pair  of  washleather  breeches. 

Sir  Matthew  asks  their  terms.  "  Why, 
we  could  not  have  afforded  you  one  under 
three  thousand  at  least ;  but  as  your  hon- 
our has  a  mind  to  deal  in  the  gross,  we 
shall  charge  you  but  five  for  the  both." 
As  they  are  leaving  the  house,  the  speak- 
er's eyes  fall  upon  one  of  the  black  serv- 
ants, whom  he  offers  to  make  a  member 
of  the  corporation  of  Bribe'em.  "  Why, 
you  would  not  submit  to  accept  of  a  ne- 
gro ? "  cries  the  nabob.  "  Our  present 
members,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  of 
the  same  complexion,  your  honour,"  is 
the  reply;  "  for  we  have  never  set  eyes 
on  them  yet."  "  But  you  could  not  think 
of  electing  a  black?"  persists  Mite. 
"  That  makes  no  difference  to  us  :  the 
Christian  Club  has  ever  been  persuaded 
that  a  good  candidate,  like  a  good  horse, 
can't  be  of  a  bad  colour."  Again,  these 
patriots  declare  that  "  the  Christian  Club 
may  have  some  fears  of  the  gallows,  but 
they  don't  value  damnation  a  farthing." 

Sir  Matthew  is  a  collector  of  antiquities, 
and  the  third  act  is  devoted  to  ridicule 
upon  antiquarians.  They  have  the  toe  of 
the  slipper  with  which  Cardinal  Pandulph 
kicked  King*  John  when  he  gave  him  ab- 
solution and  penance  ;  a  corkscrew  pre- 
sented by  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  Harry  the 
Fifth;  an  illegible  MS.  in  Latin  of  the 
last  books  of  Livy,  and  many  other  such 
valuable  curiosities.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
cussion upon  Whittington  and  his  cat,  a 
burlesque  upon  one  which  had  actually 
taken  place  in  the  society.  Crowds  flocked 
nightly  to  the  Haymarket  to  roar  at  these 
clever  satires. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  of  Foote  is 
told  in  connection  with  this  piece.  Two 
gentlemen  recently  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  believing  themselves  pointed  at  in 
the  character  of  Matthew  Mite,  bought 
two  cudgels,  and  one  night  waited  upon 
Foote  at  his  lodgings  in  Suffolk  Street, 
resolved  to  inflict  condign  punishment 
upon  him  there  and  then.  He  received 
them  in  his  drawing-room  with  a  polite- 
ness so  marked,  that  their  hostile  inten- 
tions melted  into  remonstrances,  which  he 
interrupted  with  a  request  that  they  would 
take  coffee  before  they  opened  their  busi- 
ness. This  they  refused ;  and  represented 
the  insults  which  persons  of  character  and 
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fortune  had  sustained  from  his  licentious 
pen.  Foote  assured  them,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  he  had  no  particular 
person  in  view,  and  that  he  intended  to 
satirize  only  the  unworthy  part  of  the 
nabob  gentry.  The  end  of  the  business 
was  they  remained  chatting  amicably  un- 
til four  in  the  morning,  and  dined  there 
the  same  day.  From  that  time  forth  none 
were  louder  in  their  praises  of  his  wit, 
politeness,  and  hospitality ;  they  attended 
the  theatre  every  night  during  the  run  of 
the  piece,  and  applauded  it  as  heartily  as 
any  one  there. 

Sentimental  comedy,  and  romances  of 
the  Pamela  school,  were  burlesqued  in 
"  Piety  in  Pattens,  or  the  Handsome 
Housemaid,"  played  by  puppets,  because, 
he  stated,  with  a  cruel  and  most  unjust 
cut  at  the  actors  of  the  period,  the  players 
were  incapable.  The  satire  was  not  a 
success,  and  created  at  one  time  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  riot.  When  asked 
by  a  lady  if  the  puppets  were  to  be  as 
large  as  life,  he  replied,  "  Oh,  dear  no, 
madam,  not  much  above  the  size  of  Gar- 
rick!" 

1772,  a  year  of  great  commercial  fail- 
ures, brought  forth  "  The  Bankrupt."  The 
title  explains  the  aim  of  the  piece,  which 
was  directed  against  the  rogueries  of  trade, 
and  the  deficiencies  of  the  law  for  their 
punishment.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a 
farewell  visit  to  Ireland. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  he  produced 
"  The  Cozeners."  Fashionable  preachers, 
sinecures,  and  the  sale  of  government 
places  here  came  under  his  lash.  In  Dr. 
Simony  we  have  a  portrait  of  the  notorious 
Dr.  Dodd;  and  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Fleece'em  we  have  that  of  a  Mrs.  Rudd, 
a  smuggler,  thief,  milliner,  match-maker, 
and  procuress,  a  notorious  criminal  of  the 
day.  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  are  also 
admirably  satirized  in  the  person  of  Toby. 

Misfortunes,  provoked  by  his  unsparing 
pen,  and  which  embittered  and  shortened 
his  last  days,  were  close  upon  him  now. 
He  had  openly  stated  that  in  the  character 
of  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile,  in  his  new  com- 
edy of  "  A  Trip  to  Calais,"  he  intended  to 
hold  up  to  public  censure  the  notorious 
Duchess  of  Kingston.  Upon  this  threat 
coming  to  the  lady's  ears,  she  used  her 
influence  with  the  lord  chamberlain  to  pre- 
vent the  piece  being  licensed,  and  em- 
ployed one  Jackson,  a  hedge-parson,  to 
libel  him  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
The  attack  was  so  severe,  that  he  at  length 
offered  to  suppress  the  obnoxious  scenes 
of  the  comedy  if  the  duchess  would  put 
an  end  to  the  war.    A  contemptuous  and 


abusive  letter,  in  which  she  called  him  a 
buffoon,  a  merry-andrew,  and  a  theatrical 
assassin,  drew  forth  a  reply  from  the  com- 
edian which  may  be  placed  among  the 
most  poignant  and  admirable  productions 
of  his  wit.    Here  is  an  extract :  — 

Why,  madam,  put  on  your  coat  of  mail 
against  me  ?  I  have  no  hostile  intentions. 
Folly,  not  vice,  is  the  game  I  pursue.  In  those 
scenes  which  you  so  unaccountably  apply  to 
yourself  you  must  observe  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  hint  at  the  little  incidents  of  your  life 
which  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  grand 
inquest  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  I  am 
happv,  however,  madam,  to  hear  that  your  robe 
of  innocence  is  in  such  perfect  repair  ;  I  was 
afraid  it  might  be  a  little  the  worse  for  wear- 
ing. May  it  hold  out  to  keep  your  grace  warm 
the  next  winter.  The  progenitors  your.grace 
has  done  me  the  honour  to  give  me,  are,  I  pre- 
sume, merely  metaphorical  persons,  and  to  be 
considered  as  the  authors  of  my  muse,  and  not 
of  my  manhood.  A  Merry  Andrew  and  a  pros- 
titute are  not  bad  poetical  parents,  especially 
for  a  writer  of  plays  ;  the  first  to  give  the  hu- 
mour and  mirth,  the  last  to  furnish  the  graces 
and  powers  of  attraction.  Prostitutes  and 
players  too  must  live  by  pleasing  the  public, 
not  but  your  grace  may  have  heard  of  ladies 
who  by  private  practice  have  accumulated  great 
fortunes.  .  .  .  Pray,  madam,  is  not  Jackson 
the  name  of  your  female  confidential  secre- 
tary ?  And  is  she  not  generally  clothed  in 
black  petticoats  made  out  of  your  weeds  ? 
So  mourn' d  the  dame  of  Ephesus  her  love. 

I  fancy  your  grace  took  the  hint  when  last 
you  resided  at  Rome.  You  heard  there  of  a 
certain  Pope  Joan  who  was  once  elected  a 
pope,  and  in  humble  imitation  have  converted 
a  pious  parson  into  a  chambermaid.  The 
scheme  is  new  in  this  country,  and  has,  doubt- 
less, its  particular  pleasures.  That  you  may 
never  want  the  Benefit  of  the  Clergy,  in  every 
emergence,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  grace's 
most  devoted,  most  obliged,  humble  servant  — 
Samuel  Foote. 

The  slanders  still  went  on,  and  culmi- 
nated in  one  too  atrocious  to  be  named. 
Unable  to  touch  his  arch-enemy  upon  the 
stage,  Foote  resolved  to  scarify  her  tool ; 
he  remodelled  the  "  Trip  to  Calais  "  into 
"  The  Capuchin,"  and,  as  Dr.  Viper,  gib- 
beted him  with  all  the  malice  he  could 
command.  The  battle  created  an  immense 
sensation  at  the  time  ;  and  on  the  first 
night  of  the  new  comedy  the  theatre  was 
packed  with  friends  and  enemies  —  the 
latter  predominating,  but  not  sufficiently  to 
prevent  its  success  —  and  it  was  acted 
throughout  the  season.  Stung  to  fury  by 
this  terrible  satire,  Jackson  carried  on  the 
fight  with  yet  greater  malignancy.  A  riot 
was  attempted  on  the  next  opening  night, 
but  defeated  by  Foote's  clever  tact.    As  a 
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last  stake,  Jackson  bribed  a  discharged 
coachman  of  Foote's  to  bring  a  hideous 
charge  against  him.  Numbers  who  had 
been  tortured  by  his  cruel  wit  became  par- 
tisans of  his  detractor.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  many  firm  and  powerful 
friends  ;  his  theatre  was  nightly  filled  with 
all  that  was  noble  in  rank  and  intellect, 
and  the  king,  to  testify  his  sympathy,  com- 
manded a  performance. 

There  was  a  trial ;  but  the  infamous 
charges  completely  broke  down,  and  the 
jury,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  re- 
turned a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  As  soon 
as  the  acquittal  was  pronounced,  Murphy 
rushed  away  to  Suffolk  Street  with  the 
glad  tidings,  and  seeing  Foote  at  the  win- 
dow, waved  his  hat  in  sign  of  victory. 
When  he  entered  the  room  he  found  him 
stretched  upon  the  floor  in  violent  hyster- 
ics. 

He  never  recovered  the  blow.  He  let 
the  Haymarket  to  Colman  for  an  annuity 
of  sixteen  hundred  pounds  and  certain 
other  considerations.  He  reappeared  in 
the  following  May  in  "  The  Devil  on  Two 
Sticks  ;  "  but  how  changed  !  His  cheeks 
were  lank  and  withered,  his  eyes  had  lost 
all  their  old  intelligence,  and  his  whole 
person  appeared  sunk  and  emaciated.  A 
few  hissed,  but  his  friends  and  the  impar- 
tial part  of  the  audience  cheered  him  with 
unbounded  applause.  He  rallied  a  little 
in  the  course  of  the  play ;  but  the  public 
accepted  him  rather  for  what  he  had  been 
than  what  he  was.  He  appeared  in  three 
or  four  other  characters  ;  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  season,  while  performing  in 
"  The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  A  few 
weeks  at  Brighton  slightly  recovered  him, 
and  in  the  autumn  his  physicians  or- 
dered him  to  the  south  of  France.  But  he 
never  got  further  than  Dover,  where  he 
died  on  the  21st  of  October,  1777. 

He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  West- 
minster by  torchlight,  where  he  lies  undis- 
tinguished by  a  memorial  of  any  kind. 

"  Did  you  think  he  would  be  so  soon 
gone?"  writes  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 
u<  Life,'  says  Falstaff,  'is  a  shuttle.'  He 
was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way,  and  the  world 
is  really  impoverished  by  his  sinking  glo- 
ries. I  would  have  his  life  written  with 
diligence."  Such  a  valediction  from  the 
lips  of  this  great  and  good  man  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  Foote  was  not  alto- 
gether the  irredeemable  scoundrel  that  he 
is  generally  painted. 

With  all  his  faults  he  possessed  much 
generosity  of  disposition.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent master  to  his  servants,  and  would 


retain  actors  upon  his  establishment  out  of 
friendship  long  'after  they  ceased  to  be 
useful  to  him.  During  one  of  his  visits  to 
Dublin  he  was  taken  so  ill  at  the  rehearsal 
that  he  announced  himself  unable  to  play 
that  night.  "  Ah  !  sir,"  said  one  of  the 
actors,  "  if  you  do  not  play  we  shall  have 
no  Christmas  dinner."  "  If  my  playing 
gives  you  a  Christmas  dinner,  play  I  will." 
And,  although  very  ill,  he  kept  his  word. 
It  has  been  already  recorded  how  he  gave 
the  profits  of  "  Taste  "  to  the  poor  painter 
Worsdale,  who  had  been  badly  treated  by 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  He  was  always 
ready  to  honour  talent  in  preference  to 
rank.  During  the  run  of  "The  Minor,' 
when  seats  could  not  be  found  for  noble- 
men, he  contrived  to  secure  a  box  for 
Gray  and  Mason.  Players  and  authors 
were  always  to  be  found  at  his  table,  and 
not  even  the  comfort  of  royalty  was  pre- 
ferred to  theirs. 

No  man  was  ever  more  free  from  toady- 
ism :  rank  was  no  shield  against  his  wit, 
which  would  strike  as  hard  at  a  duke  as  a 
menial.  "  Well,  Foote,  here  I  am,  ready 
as  usual  to  swallow  all  your  good  things," 
said  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  one  night, 
in  the  green-room  of  the  Haymarket. 
"  Really,  your  Royal  Highness  must  have 
an  excellent  digestion,"  replied  the  wit, 
"for  you  never  bring  any  up  again."  A 
Scotch  peer,  notoriously  thrifty,  served 
his  wine  in  very  small  glasses,  and  des- 
canted eloquently  .upon  its  age  and  excel- 
lence. "  It  is  very  little  of  its  age,"  ob- 
served Foote.  Sometimes  this  humour 
amounted  to  insolence ;  as,  for  instance, 
after  dining  at  a  nobleman's  house,  not  to 
his  satisfaction,  and  finding  the  servants 
ranged  in  the  hall  when  he  was  departing, 
he  inquired  for  the  cook  and  butler,  and 
upon  their  stepping  forward,  said  to  the 
first,  "  Here's  half-a-crown  for  my  eating  ;  " 
and  to  the  other,  "here's  five  shillings  for 

my  wine  ;  but,  by  ,  I  never  had  so 

bad  a  dinner  for  the  money  in  my  life." 
Dining  with  Lord  Townsend  after  a  duel, 
he  suggested  that  his  lordship  might  have 
got  rid  of  his  antagonist  in  a  more  deadly 
way.  "  How  ?  "  inquired  his  host.  "  By 
inviting  him  to  a  dinner  like  this,  and  poi- 
soning him,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  rather  too  fond 
of  the  bottle,  asked  him  in  what  new  char- 
acter he  should  go  to  a  masquerade.  "  Go 
sober,"  answered  Foote.  Being  taken 
into  White's  one  day,  a  nobleman  re- 
marked to  him  that  his  handkerchief  was 
hanging  out  of  his  pocket.  "  Thank  you, 
my  lord,"  he  replied,  "  thank  you ;  you 
know  the  company  better  than  I  do."  A 
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rich  contractor  was  holding  forth  upon  the 
instability  of  the  world.  "Can  you  ac- 
count for  it,  sir?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
Foote.  "Well,  not  very  clearly,"  he  re- 
sponded, "unless  we  suppose  it  was 
built  by  contract."  "Why  are  you  for- 
ever humming  that  air?"  he  asked  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  no  idea  of  time.  "  Be- 
cause it  haunts  me."  "  No  wonder,  for 
you  are  forever  murdering  it." 

Garrick.  of  whose  great  fame  he  was 
undoubtedly  envious,  was  a  constant  butt 
for  his  sarcasms  :  and  yet  Garrick,  wheth- 
er from  fear  or  friendship  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  determine,  did  him  many  kind- 
nesses, and  was  always  ready  to  oblige 
him  with  money,  and  stood  firmly  by  him 
throughout  the  Jackson  prosecution  ; 
which  last  act  of  friendship  touched  Foote 
at  last  with  gratitude,  for  in  one  of  his 
letters,  addressed  to  Garrick,  he  writes  : 
"  God  forever  bless  you  !  May  nothing 
but  halcyon  days  and  nights  crown  the 
rest  of  your  life,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of 
Samuel  Foote."  Garrick's  notorious 
meanness,  however,  furnished  him  with 
many  a  witticism.  At  one  of  Foot'e's  din- 
ner-parties an  announcement  was  made 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Garrick's  servants. 
"  Oh,  let  them  wait,"  he  replied  to  his 
footman,  "but  be  sure  you  lock  up  the 
pantry ! "  One  day  a  gentleman,  while 
conversing  with  Foote,  was  speaking  of 
Garrick's  having  reflected  upon  some  per- 
son's parsimony,  and  ended  by  observing, 
"  Why  did  he  not  take  the  beam  out  of  his 
own  eye  before  attacking  the  mote  in  other 
people's?"  "Because,"  retorted  Foote, 
"  he  is  not  sure  of  selling  the  timber." 
"Where  on  earth  can  it  be  gone  ?  "  said 
Foote,  when  Garrick  dropped  a  guinea  at 
the  Bedford  one  night,  and  was  searching 
for  it  in  vain.  "  To  the  devil,  I  think," 
answered  the  actor,  irritably.  "  Let  you 
alone,  David,  for  making  a  guinea  go 
farther  than  any  one  else,"  was  the  reply. 
He  could  never  forego  his  jest,  however 
solemn  the  occasion.  He  had  been  to 
the  funeral  of  Holland,  the  actor,  whose 
father  was  a  baker.  "  Poor  fellow  !  "  he 
said  in  the  Bedford  that  evening,  the 
tears  scarcely  dry  upon  his  cheeks,  "  I 
have  been  to  see  him  shoved  into  the  fam- 
ily oven."  He  once  said  of  an  actress, 
who  was  remarkably  awkward  with  her 
arms,  that  she  kept  the  Graces  at  arms' 
length. 

But  Johnson  considered  that  Foote  sur- 
passed every  one  he  had  ever  heard  in 
humorous  narrative ;  and  that  although 
Garrick,  the  great  conversationalist  of  the 
age,  surpassed  him  in  gaiety,  delicacy, 
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and  elegance,  Foote  provoked  much  more 
laughter.  A  gentleman  who  had  con- 
ceived a  prejudice  against  him,  related  to 
Boswell  his  first  meeting  with  him  at  a 
dinner.  "  Having  no  good  opinion  of  the 
fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  was  resolved  not  to 
be  pleased.  I  went  on  eating  my  dinner 
pretty  sullenly,  affecting  not  to  mind  him. 
But  the  dog  was  so  very  comical,  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  my  knife  and 
fork,  throw  myself  back  in  my  chair,  and 
laugh  it  out.    No,  sir,  he  was  irresistible." 

This  most  unscrupulous  of  mimics  and 
satirists  was  himself  exceedingly  thin 
skinned.  When  at  one  time  Woodward, 
and  at  another  Wilkinson,  threatened  him 
with  a  retort  in  kind,  he  ran  away  to  Gar- 
rick and  Rich,  their  managers,  foaming 
with  passion,  and  threatened  the  most 
violent  retaliations.  Boswell  relates  that, 
after  hearing  him  at  a  dinner-table  indulge 
in  all  kinds  of  coarse  jocularity  against 
Johnson,  he  observed  that  he  had  heard 
the  great  lexicographer  say  a  very  good 
thing  of  Mr.  Foote  himself.  He  (Boswell) 
had  asked  him  one  day  if  he  did  not  think 
Foote  an  infidel.  "  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
that  the  fellow  is  an  infidel,"  replied  John- 
son ;  "  but  if  he  be  an  infidel,  he  is  an  in- 
fidel as  a  dog  is  an  infidel ;  that  is  to  say, 
he  has  never  thought  upon  the  subject." 
Boswell  adds  that  he  never  saw  Foote  look 
so  disconcerted.  "  What,  sir  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, indignantly,  "to  talk  thus  of  a 
man  of  liberal  education ;  a  man  who  for 
years  was  at  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  a 
man  who  has  added  sixteen  new  charac- 
ters to  the  literature  of  his  country  !  " 


From  The  Queen. 
GOOD-WILL  TOWARDS  MEN. 

Of  real  charity  as  a  habit  of  judgment, 
of  sincere  good-will  towards  men  not 
connected  with  us  by  ties  of  nature, 
love,  or  self-interest,  how  few  of  us 
know  anything,  or  care  to  learn  what  we 
do  not  know!  Christianity  is  the  relig- 
ion, of  all  that  ever  came  upon  the  earth, 
which  is  founded  most  expressly  on  this 
virtue  of  good-will.  If  it  is  not  charity,  it 
is  nothing ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  chap- 
ter in  the  New  Testament  which  cannot 
be  made  to  yield  an  injunction  to  culti- 
vate brotherly  love,  either  openly  enjoined 
or  conveyed  by  implication.  But  of  all 
religions  — not  even  excepting  the  Mo- 
hammedan with  its  fierce  sectaries  and 
fanatic  Wahabees  —  there  is  none  where 
intolerance,  that  is,  want  of  charity,  has 
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been  so  widely  practised  ;  none  where 
man  has  been  made  cruel,  more  full  of  ill- 
will  to  man  —  always,  be  it  remembered, 
on  the  plea  of  honour  to  him  who  was  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  the  God  of  love ; 
none  where  orthodoxy  has  been  more 
tyrannical,  dissent  more  aggressive,  doc- 
trine more  fanatical;  none  where  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  loving,  gentle  founder  have 
been  more  entirely  set  aside  in  favour  of 
the  self-created  absolutes  of  men  calling 
themselves  and  their  churches  his  follow- 
ers and  disciples.  This,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  uncharity  reigning  over  religious 
and  speculative  opinion ;  the  tale  of  the 
infamies  and  persecutions  which  have 
taken  place  in.  these  two  domains  of 
human  thought  being  greater  than  we 
care  to  enumerate. 

But  more  than  this :  in  our  social  lives, 
our  private  judgments,  and  not  only  in  our 
theological  opinions,  how  little  charity  we 
find  among  men  !  how  little  sincere  good- 
will one  to  the  other !  Bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  those  who  are  heavy-laden  and  re- 
joicing with  those  who  are  glad,  are  beau- 
tiful things  to  listen  to  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  church,  or  to  read  in  the  Bible  by 
the  evening  light.  They  create  a  fine 
sentimental  glow  that  does  duty  with 
the  majority  for  the  real  thing,  the  liv- 
ing light;  but  in  practical  life  we  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  one  as  with 
the  other,  and  think  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  this  divergence  between  faith  and 
practice.  We  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
the  presence  of  those  who  require  help, 
and  the  success  of  our  friends  and  neigh- 
bours is  more  apt  to  produce  envy  than 
rejoicing.  The  poor  relations  who  are  al- 
ways wanting  to  be  bolstered  up  with 
loans  that  mean  substantively  gifts,  do  not 
find  our  street-doors  standing  hospitably 
open  for  the  reception  of  their  sorrows 
and  the  relief  of  their  needs;  and  when  we 
ourselves  are  limping,  footsore,  weary,  and 
threadbare,  it  is  not  often  that  we  are  hon- 
estly glad  to  note  the  purple  and  fine  linen, 
the  dainty  food  and  the  luxurious  car- 
riage, with  which  our  former  comrade,  or  it 
may  be  subordinate,  has  blessed  his  pros- 
perous life.  We  take  a  harsh  view  of  that 
poor  relation's  part  by  which  he  has  come 
to  want.  We  grimly  profess  ourselves 
disbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  unmerited 
misfortune,  incredulous  of  the  superstition 
of  persistent  ill-luck ;  we  say  that  a  man's 
own  conduct  alone  commands  success  or 
ensures  failure,  and  we  say  it  with  unction, 
we  who  have  been  successful,  and  have  put 
failure  as  a  worm  beneath  our  feet,  incapa- 


ble even  of  turning.  Why,  then,  should  we 
be  taxed  to  supply  out  of  our  hard  earn- 
ings the  deficiencies  which  have  been 
wantonly  created  by  folly  or  something 
worse  ?  What  business  had  Edward  to 
speculate  in  mines  ?  —  had  John  to  marry 
on  love  and  nothing  a  year  ?  —  had  Jane  to 
listen  to  hope  that  had  no  root,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  prospects  that  could  never  be  con- 
solidated into  realities  ?  They  made  their 
own  beds  of  thorns  and  briars ;  why  should 
we,  who  had  no  hand  in  that  disastrous 
process,  and  who  have  kept  ourselves  soft 
and  warm  without  their  help,  have  to 
spend  our  strength  in  blunting  the  one,  re- 
moving the  other  ?  The  good-will  towards 
men  of  which  we  hear  and  read  so  much 
at  this  sweet  season  of  the  year  does  not 
include  gentle  judgment  of  those  whose 
want  and  misery  —  nay,  say  whose  folly 
and  misfortune  —  we  are  called  on  to  re- 
lieve ;  and  for  the  most  part  our  help, 
when  we  give  it,  is  made  bitter  by  re- 
proaches, and  all  the  grace  is  taken  out  of 
our  charity  by  its  want  of  the  true  essence 
of  good-will. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  gifts 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
make  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Either  we 
are  churlish  and  candid,  and  refuse  alto- 
gether what  we  are  pleased  to  call  "  black 
mail  "  to  every  one  alike  ;  or  we  are  churl- 
ish and  not  candid,  combining  want  of 
good-will  and  hypocrisy  in  no  uncommon 
union  with  the  less  courageous  sort.  We 
give  what  we  think  ourselves  obliged  by 
the  tyranny  of  custom  to  give,  but  we  give 
it  with  displeasure  and  reluctance.  We 
are  compelled,  we  say;  but  we  hate  the 
system  ;  and  only  wish  that  we  had 
enough  spirit  to  stand  out  against  it  from 
first  to  last.  Few  of  us  give  our  Christ- 
mas boxes  with  hearty  good-will,  a  little 
over  than  under  the  average,  thinking  only 
of  the  advantage  of  the  recipients,  not  of 
our  own  obliged  loss  by  so  much  drafted 
off  to  them.  Yet  real  good-will  towards 
men  —  real,  not  a  sham — would  make  it 
pleasant  to  us  to  give  pleasure,  would 
make  it  a 'gain  to  be  the  cause  of  gain. 
There  is  nothing  Utopian  or  impossible  in 
this  ;  unless,  indeed,  practical  Christianity 
be  Utopian  all  through.  It  would  be  only 
carrying  out  the  precepts  and  example  of 
Him  whose  birth  into  the  world  we  com- 
memorate at  this  time,  by  whose  name  we 
are  called,  and  whose  followers  we  profess 
ourselves  to  be.  For  religion  is  not  a 
thing  for  Sundays  only,  like  the  best  bon- 
net and  the  extra  sweet ;  if  anything  at  all, 
it  is  a  vitalizing  influence  for  every  day 
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and  every  action,  and  nothing  is  too  triv- 
ial which  might  not  be  ennobled,  purified, 
and  tleautiried  by  its  spirit. 

And  how  much  good-will  do  we  show 
towards  men  in  our  ordinary  judgments 
passed  on  their  actions,  their  persons  ? 
If  for  one  six  months  we  would  all  bridle 
that  unruly  member  of  ours,  the  tongue, 
refrain  from  lying  and  slandering,  evil 
speaking,  and  dark  suspicion,  we  might 
then  have  a  better  idea  of  what  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  would  be  like  than  we 
have  now.  As  things  are,  we  are  no  bet- 
ter in  spirit  than  a  pack  of  snarling  wolves 
fighting  and  rending  each  other  for  prey 
and  supremacy,  in  no  respect  like  broth- 
ers acting  in  concert  and  with  good-will 
for  the  welfare  of  all  alike.  If  there  are 
two  ways  of  looking  at  character  and  ac- 
tion —  and  there  always  are  two  ways  — 
we  take  the  worse,  and  assume  the  evil 
we  do  not  know.  It  would  seem  to  most 
of  us  as  weak  and  childish  ignorance  of 
life  to  believe  in  the  simplicity  of  virtue, 
touching  men  and  their  motives  ;  and  we 
call  him  who  is  most  profoundly  steeped 
in  cynicism  and  distrust  the  one  who 
knows  mankind  and  society  the  most  thor- 
oughly, and  whose  learning  has  been  of 
the  truest  kind.  "Virtue  itself  'scapes 
not  calumnious  strokes,"  and  the  unknown 
is  always  the  reviled,  if  also  in  another 
sense  the  "  magnificent."  We  say  more 
in  dispraise  of  each  other  than  we  can  say 
in  praise,  and  the  majority  vote  for  suspi- 
cion of  their  brethren,  known  or  unknown, 
rather  than  for  trust  and  faith.  If  it  is 
silly  to  be  all  "  gush  "  and  romantic  confi- 
dence, to  take  all  men  at  their  own  valua- 
tion, and  to  have  neither  guard  nor  cau- 
tion over  our  lives  and  possessions,  it  is 
infinitely  illiberal,  not  to  say  unchristian,  to 
think  evil  as  of  course,  and  to  let  the  bal- 
ance of  our  judgment  incline  ever  to  the 
side  of  condemnation. 


From  The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 
CHEESE-FACTORIES  IN  AMERICA. 

The  factory  system  of  making  butter 
and  cheese,  an  industry  of  great.and  grow- 
ing commercial  importance,  and  the  history 
of  which  is  full  of  interesting  and  useful 
lessons,  has  grown  up  in  this  country 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  from 
small  beginnings.  Priortoi85i  Herkimer 
and  Oneida  Counties,  in  central  New 
York,  had  become  somewhat  famous  for 
their  cheese  products,  their  dairies  being 
then  managed  by  individual  owners  with 


varying  and  somewhat  uncertain  success. 
Jesse  Williams,  a  dairyman,  living  near 
Rome,  in  Oneida  County,  had  achieved  a 
reputation  for  making  cheese  of  the  best 
quality,  and  when,  in  185 1,  one  of  his  sons 
was  married  and  went  to  live  on  another 
dairy-farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams endeavoured  to  contract  for  the  sale 
of  cheese  made  by  his  son  at  the  enhanced 
price  paid  for  his  own  products.  He  rec- 
ognized the  fact  that  to  secure  this  the 
cheese  must  be  as  good  as  his  own,  and 
he  determined,  after  some  consideration, 
to  have  the  milk  from  his  son's  dairy 
brought  to  his  own  place,  there  to  be 
manufactured  into  cheese.  This  was  the 
origin  of  associated  dairying,  and  for  .three 
years  Mr.  Williams  and  those  who  took 
their  milk  to  him  were  the  only  ones  who 
profited  by  a  system  that  secured  uniform- 
ity in  the  product,  the  concentration  of 
skill,  and  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
labour  and  supplies.  But  the  success  \jf 
the  system  once  assured,  the  growth  was 
quite  rapid,  and  in  1866  there  were  more 
than  500  cheese  "factories  "  in. operation 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Cheese-mak- 
ing, once  monopolized  by  the  rich  coun- 
ties of  Central  New  York,  has  since  then 
spread  to  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
factory  system  is  now  adopted  in  some 
degree  in  Ilho-ois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Iowa,  and  other  Western  States,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
and  Canada,  and  has  even  spread  to  En- 
gland and  Russia.  In  1873  Canada  manu- 
factured 20,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  by 
the  American  method.  The  scheme  of 
the  Oneida  farmer  of  185 1  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  products  of  two  dairies  has 
reproduced  itself  in  several  thousand  es- 
tablishments, employing  an  estimated  cap- 
ital of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
producing  each  year  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  manu- 
factured article.  The  receipts  at  New 
York  from  the  interior  amounted  in  1863 
to  281,318  boxes  of  cheese,  in  1874  to 
2,204,493  boxes.  The  exports  from  New 
York  in  1863  were  38,577,357  pounds,  in 
1874  they  were  96,834,691  pounds.  This 
return  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  industry,  and  of  its  great 
importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. A  committee  of  the  New  York  But- 
ter and  Cheese  Exchange  estimates  the 
annual  product  of  butter  in  the  country  at 
1,440,000,000  pounds,  ©f  which  53,333,333 
pounds  are  exported.  These  statistics  of 
the  trade  derive  their  chief  interest  from 
the  fact  that  the  enormous  business  they 
represent  has  grown  up  from  the  earnest 
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efforts  of  a  single  man  to  make  in  large 
quantities  a  good  article,  which  he  was 
already  making  in  small  quantities.  If 
he  had  resorted  to  trickery  and  decep- 
tion he  might  have  achieved  a  tempo- 
rary success,  but  he  could  never  have 
laid  the  foundations  of  such  a  great  indus- 
try with  any  other  corner-stone  than  that 
of  honesty.  A  very  full  and  readable  de- 
scription of  the  processes  of  making  but- 
ter and  cheese  is  published  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  of  Harper's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine. Of  these  we  can  only  say  that  they 
have  been  the  subject  of  study  by  chem- 
ists and  practical  dairymen  of  the  highest 
culture,  and  that,  although  the  latter  know 
how  to  make  good  cheese,  neither  they 
nor  the  chemists  understand  precisely  how 
it  is  done.  One  hundred  parts  of  milk  are 
made  up  of  about  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  parts  of  water,  three  and  one-half 
parts  of  butter,  three  and  one-eighth  parts 
of  caseine  or  pure  curd,  five  and  one- 
eighth  parts  of  sugar,  and  less  than  one 
part  of  mineral  matter.  In  cheese-making 
the  design  is  to  harden  the  caseine  or 
curd,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
prison globules  of  butter-oil  in  the  curd. 
To  coagulate  the  milk  the  cheese-maker 
pours  a  solution  of  rennet  into  the  milk, 
and  then  begins  the  operation  he  does 
not  understand  —  the  "digestion  "  of  the 
milk.  The  curing  of  the  cheese  is  re- 
garded as  a  further  process  of  digestion. 
Cheese-factories,  as  they  are  now  built, 
are  great  buildings  supplied  with  steam- 
power  and  steam-heating  apparatus,  and 
are  altogether  unlike  the  dairies  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  The  cheese-maker 
is  an  educated  workman ;  his  associates, 
the  dairymen,  are  scarcely  inferior  in 
knowledge,  and  it  is  said  that  the  treasurer 
of  a  "  factory  association,"  himself  a  dairy- 
man, must  attain  such  mathematical  accu- 
racy as  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  that  it 
took  9.746  pounds  of  milk  to  make  a  pound 
of  cheese,  and  that  he  who  delivered  a 
pound  of  milk  to  the  factory  is  entitled 
therefore  to  1.274  cents,  at  the  then  ruling 
price  of  cheese. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
A  NEW  PAPER-MAKING  MATERIAL. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
but  for  the  large  importation  of  esparto, 
a  species  of  tough  grass,  from  Spain,  to 
be  used  in  paper-making,  great  difficulty 
would  long  since  have  existed  in  produ- 
cing the  enormous  quantity  of  paper  now 


required  by  the  ever-increasing  demands 
of  the  press.  Though  inferior  to  rags  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  article,  esparto  is 
excellent  as  an  auxiliary,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  procuring  it  has  been  a  consola- 
tion to  paper-makers.  Alas!  there  now 
comes  a  pinch.  The  demand  for  esparto 
has  been  the  death  of  it.  We  have  all 
heard  of  that  infatuated  proceeding,  fa- 
miliarly known  as  "killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs."  The  Spaniards 
who  had  the  supply  of  esparto  have  killed 
their  "goose."  Instead  of  cutting  their 
esparto  with  scythes,  so  as  to  leave  it  to 
grow  a  fresh  crop,  they  have  habitually 
pulled  it  up  by  the  roots,  and  according  to 
last  accounts,  whole  districts  of  country 
were  desolate.  The  esparto  was  gone. 
So  much  for  reckless  mismanagement. 
A  great  source  of  traffic  is  dried  up,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

We  need  not  waste  words  on  the  folly 
committed  by  Spantsh  esparto  growers  and 
collectors.  They  are  deaf  to  remonstrance, 
and  past  pity  or  hope  of  improvement. 
Leaving  them  to  their  wretched  poverty 
and  ruin,  the  question  we  have  to  consider 
is  how  we  are  to  find  a  due  supply  of  ma- 
terials for  the  paper-manufacturer.  The 
mountain  plateaux  of  Africa,  as  we  under- 
stand, would  yield  a  good  supply  of  es- 
parto, but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and 
much  cost  and  trouble  would  be  incurred 
in  bringing  it  to  any  sea-port.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  to  be  given  up,  and  we  must 
think  of  something  else.  In  contempla- 
tion of  the  exigency,  Mr.  Thomas  Rout- 
ledge,  of  Sunderland,  has  been  seriously 
considering  the  subject  of  cheap  substi- 
tutes for  esparto,  and  has  alighted  on  what 
he  thinks  will  answer  the  purpose.  The 
article  is  bamboo.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"  Bamboo,  considered  as  a  Paper-making 
Material  "  (London  and  New  York :  E.  and 
F.  N.  Spon),  he  has  just  made  known  the 
result  of  his  investigations  and  experi- 
ments. Fortunately  for  the  paper-trade, 
he  says,  and  its  supply  of  materials  in  the 
future,  two  raw  fibrous  substances  exist, 
to  one  of  which  his  pamphlet  is  chiefly 
devoted. 

From  time  immemorial,  several  varieties 
of  fine  paper  have  been  made  from  bam- 
boo in  China  and  Japan,  and  this  induced 
Mr.  Routledge  to  enter  upon  some  exper- 
iments to  see  if  it  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously utilized,  although  it  had  previously 
been  tried  with  results  which,  commer- 
cially speaking,  were  not  a  success.  Mr. 
Routledge  believes  that,  with  his  new  sys- 
tem of  treatment,  bamboo  will  prove  to  be 
as  superior  to  esparto  in  every  respect,  as 
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esparto  was  found  to  be  superior  to  straw, 
and  he  has  accordingly  patented  his  in- 
vention. The  following  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  way  in  which  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  bamboo  for  the  manufacture  of  fibrous 
paper-stock  :  "  First  and  foremost,  it  is 
essential  to  operate  on  the  stems  of  the 
plant  when  young,  and  preferably  when 
fresh  cut.  Brought  to  a  factory  in  this 
condition,  the  stems  are  passed  through 
heavy  crushing  rolls,  in  order  to  split  and 
flatten  them,  and  at  the  same  time  crush 
the  nodes.  The  stems  are  then  passed 
through  a  second  series  of  rolls,  which 
are  channelled,  or  grooved,  in  order  further 
to  split  or  partially  divide  them  longitu- 
dinally into  strips  or  ribbons ;  these  being 
cut  transversely  into  convenient  length  by 
a  guillotine-knife  or  shears,  are  delivered 
by  a  carrier,  or  automatic  feeder,  direct  to 
the  boiling-pans.  Both  the  boiling  and 
washing  processes  ordinarily  in  vogue  for 
producing  half-stuff  or  semi-pulp,  Mr. 
Routledge  conducts  in  a  battery,  or  series 
of  vessels  connected  together  by  pipes  or 
channels,  furnished  with  valves  or  cocks, 
so  that  communication  between  the  ves- 
sels may  be  maintained,  disconnected,  and 
regulated  as  desired,  in  such  manner  that 
the  vessels  being  methodically  charged  in 
succession,  the  heated  lyes  (composed  of 
caustic  alkali)  can  be  conducted  from  ves- 
sel to  vessel.  The  lyes  are  thus  used 
again  and  again -(each  successive  change 
or  charge  of  lye  carrying  forward  the  ex- 
tractive matters  it  has  dissolved  from  the 
fibre  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact) 
until  exhausted  or  neutralized  (when  they 
are  discharged),  fresh  lyes  being  method- 
ically and  successively  supplied,  until  by 
degrees  the  extractive  matters  combined 
with  the  fibre  have  been  rendered  suffi- 
ciently soluble,  when  hot  water  for  wash- 
ing or  rinsing  is,  in  the  same  continuous 
manner,  run  from  vessel  to  vessel,  until 
the  extractive  matters  rendered  soluble 
by  the  previous  alkaline  baths  have  been 
carried  forward  and  discharged,  leaving 
the  residuary  fibre  sufficiently  cleansed. 
A  final  cooling- water  is  run  on  and  through 
the  fibre,  which  is  then  drained,  and  the 
contents  of  the  vessel  are  placed  in  a 
press,  in  order  to  abstract  as  much  of  the 
remaining  moisture  as  possible.  The  dry 
or  semi-dry  fibre  is  then  submitted  to  the 
action  of  a  "  willow  "  or  "devil,"  by  means 
of  which  it  is  opened  or  "  teased "  out, 
and  converted  readily  into  a  tow-like  con- 
dition, when  it  is  dried  by  a  current  of 
heated  air,  induced  by  a  fan-blast,  and 
finally  baled  up  for  storage  or  transport. 
In  this  condition  of  paper-stock  it  may  be 


kept  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time  with- 
out injury;  and  when  received  by  the 
paper-manufacturer,  it  has  only  to  be 
soaked  down  and  bleached,  in  order  to  fit 
it  for  making  paper,  either  by  itself  or  as 
a  blend  with  other  materials.  It  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  the  brochure  of  which 
we  are  speaking  is  printed  on  paper  made 
by  the  author  from  bamboo. 

To  turn  Mr.  Routledge's  invention  to 
practical  account,  it  will  of  course  be 
necessary  to  form  plantations  of  bamboo 
in  those  countries  where  it  flourishes  and 
grows  untended,  with  almost  inconceiva- 
ble rapidity;  and,  further,  to  erect  there 
the  works  and  machinery  requisite  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper-stock  just  de- 
scribed, because,  owing  to  its  bulk,  and 
the  consequent  cost  of  carriage,  it  will 
never  pay  to  bring  bamboo  to  this  country 
in  any  other  form. 

The  second  material  which,  in  Mr. 
Routledge's  opinion,  fulfils  the  main  con- 
ditions demanded  by  a  paper-manufacturer, 
is  "megasse,"  or  "begasse,"  the  fibrous 
residue  of  the  sugarcane  after  it  has  been 
crushed  to  extract  the  juice.  This,  when 
"properly  prepared,  affords  a  strong,  nerv- 
ous fibre,  or  fibrous  stock,  which  bleaches 
well,  and  possesses  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  first-class  paper-making  material." 
For  obvious  reasons,  megasse  would  also 
have  to  be  "  converted  into  a  fibrous  stock 
at  or  near  the  sugar-factory  where  it  is 
produced,  then  dried,  and  put  up  in  hy- 
draulic-pressed bales  for  economical  trans- 
port." At  present,  megasse  is  only  made 
use  of  as  fuel  in  the  sugar-factories  and  in 
some  countries  as  manure.  "  As  its  value, 
thus  considered,  is  very  low,"  Mr.  Rout- 
ledge  thinks  that  "factories  established  in 
connection  with  existing  sugar-mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper-stock,  where 
sufficient  quantities  of  so  bulky  a  material 
could  be  concentrated,  and  where  other 
favourable  conditions  exist  (of  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  an  essential), 
would  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  planter 
or  sugar-manufacturer;"  indeed,  he  has 
"made  both  paper-stock  and  paper  of 
good  quality  from  megasse,  and  determined 
the  profitable  nature  of  such  a  manufac- 
ture beyond  dispute."  It  may  be  inter- 
esting to  mention  here  that  bamboo  and 
megasse  yield  sixty  and  forty  per  cent,  of 
fibre  respectively. 

As  Mr.  Routledge  alludes  to  it  in  com- 
menting on  the  present  position  of  the 
paper-trade  in  relation  to  the  supply  of 
raw  material,  we  shall  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  adding  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
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utilize  wood  as  a  material  for  paper-manu- 
facture, but  which  has  not  turned  out  well. 
Wood  has  been  tried  in  two  different 
forms,  the  one  mechanically,  and  the 
other  chemically  prepared.  In  the  former 
case,  pieces  of  wood,  as  cut  from  the  tree, 
are  reduced,  by  means  of  a  grindstone,  to 
pulp,  or  to  the  condition  of  flour;  this 
pulp  or  flour,  however,  contains  but  a 
small  amount  of  "fibre,  and  that  fibre  pos- 
sesses very  little  felting  property,  an  es- 
sential for  a  good  sheet  of  paper;"  so 
that  it  can  only  be  used  as,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  kind  of  "adulterant  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  commonest  papers.  Of  wood 
chemically  prepared,  Mr.  Routledge  re- 
marks that  it  is  "costly  in  production,  as 
it  is  only  possible  to  reduce  it  into  pulp 
by  boiling"  under  very  high  pressure  with 
very  strong  caustic  alkali ;  several  mills 
established  both  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  carry  out  this  manufacture,  have  aban- 
doned it,  and  such  pulp  as  is  now  used  in 
the  trade  is  derived  exclusively  from  the 
countries  where  the  wood  is  grown.  The 
pulp  thus  produced,  although  somewhat 
hard  and  harsh,  if  the  wood  be  carefully 
selected  and  properly  prepared,  will, 
blended  with  other  material,  produce  a 
fair  quality  of  paper."  Wood-pulp,  thus 
chemically  prepared,  sells  (unbleached)  at 
from  ^24  to  £25  per  ton,  but  is  never 
likely  to  be  used  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent. 


From  Public  Health. 
HOW  TO  BREATHE  PROPERLY. 

Most  people  breathe  properly,  often 
more  by  accident  or  instinct  than  by  de- 
sign; but,  on  the  other  hand,  hundreds  of 
thousands  do  not  breathe  properly,  while 
many  thousands  at  this  present  moment 
are  suffering  from  more  or  less  severe 
affections  of  the  lungs  or  throat,  owing  to 
a  faulty  mode  of  respiration  —  in  other 
words,  because  they  breathe  through  the 
mouth  instead  of  through  the  nostrils. 
The  mouth  has  its  own  functions  to  per- 
form in  connection  with  eating,  drinking, 
and  speaking ;  and  the  nostrils  have  theirs, 
viz.,  smelling  and  breathing.  In  summer- 
time the  error  of  respiring  through  the 
mouth  is  not  so  evident  as  at  the  present 
season,  when  it  is  undoubtedly  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  person  who  commits 
this  mistake.  If  any  one  breathes  through 
the  natural  channel,  the  nostrils,  the  air 
passing  over  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  various  chambers  of  the  nose  becomes 


warmed  to  the  temperature  of  the  body 
before  reaching  the  lungs  ;  but  if  he  takes 
in  air  between  the  lips  and  through  the 
mouth,  the  cold  air  comes  in  contact  with 
the  delicate  lining  membrane  of  the  throat 
and  lungs,  and  gives  rise  to  a  local  chill, 
frequently  ending  in  inflammation.  Many 
persons,  without  knowing  the  reason  why 
they  are  benefited,  wear  respirators  over 
their  mouth  in  winter,  if  they  happen  to 
go  out  of  doors.  By  doing  this  they  di- 
minish the  amount  of  air  which  enters 
between  the  lips,  and  virtually  compel 
themselves  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils 
But  they  could  attain  just  the  same  result 
by  keeping  the  lips  closed,  a  habit  which 
is  easily  acquired,  and  conduces  to  the 
proper  and  natural  way  of  breathing.  We 
believe  that  if  people  would  only  adopt 
this  simple  habit  —  in  other  words,  if  they 
would  take  for  their  rule  in  breathing, 
"  Shut  your  mouth  !  "  there  would  be  an 
immense  diminution  in  the  two  classes  of 
affections,  viz.,  those  of  the  lungs  and 
throat,  which  count  many  thousands  of 
victims  in  this  country  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.  Man  is  the  only  animal 
which  has  acquired  the  pernicious  and 
often  fatal  habit  of  breathing  through  the 
mouth.  It  commences  in  childhood,  and 
becomes  confirmed  in  adult  life,  often  en- 
gendering consumption,  chronic  bron- 
chitis, relaxed  sore  throat,  or  some  other 
disease  of  the  lungs  or  throat  which  is  set 
down,  usually,  to  a  different  cause  alto- 
gether. In  concluding  this  short  article, 
we  venture  to  ask  our  readers  to  judge  for 
themselves.  When  they  step  out  in  the 
morning  into  the  fresh,  but  cold,  air,  let 
them  try  the  difference  of  feeling  aris- 
ing from  the  two  modes  of  breathing  — 
through  the  nostrils,  and  between  the  lips. 
In  the  former  case  they  will  find  that  they 
can  breathe  easily  and  freely,  yet  with 
comfort,  while  the  fresh  air,  warmed  to 
the  temperature  of  the  body  by  its  contact 
with  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  is  agree- 
able to  the  lungs  ;  in  the  other  case,  if 
they  draw  in  a  few  inspirations  between 
the  parted  lips,  the  cold  air,  rushing  in  di- 
rect to  the  lungs,  creates  a  feeling  of  cold- 
ness and  discomfort,  and  an  attack  of 
coupdimo-  often  comes  on. 
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From  The  Month. 
THE  MONASTERIES  AND  THE  POOR-LAWS. 

The  view  has  often  been  taken  that  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was  the 
cause  of  pauperism  and  the  poor-laws. 


SILENCED  AND  FORGOTTEN. 


This  view  has  been  opposed  by  Hallam 
and  Froucle  with  great  warmth,  so  that  a 
clear  statement  of  the  case  is  needful. 
The  monasteries  in  the  Middle  Ages,  be- 
sides being  centres  of  religion,  art,  learn- 
ing, and  popular  instruction,  fulfilled  two 
important  economical  functions.  One  of 
these  was  that  as  land-owners  they  were 
the  best  of  "landlords,"  so  that  their  ten- 
ants had  only  to  render  moderate  service 
or  rents,  were  secure  from  inclosures  and 
evictions,  and  in  times  of  distress  were 
not  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  part 
with  their  holdings,  but  would  rather  be 
helped  to  get  over  their  difficulties.  The 
second  economical  function  of  monas- 
teries was  to  serve  as  houses  of  shelter  for 
travellers,  as  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  as 
centres  of  relief  for  the  poor.  These 
were  their  functions  all  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  ;  but  in  the  time  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation  the  office  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  assumed  a  new  character 
and  importance.  The  monasteries  were 
the  one  source  of  refuge  for  the  multi- 
tudes who  had  been  chased  out  of  house 
and  home  by  inclosures  and  "  expropria- 
tions ; "  they  enabled  the  victims  of  op- 
pression to  drag  on  their  existence,  and 
by  this  existence  to  be  living  witnesses  to 
the  sin  of  the  rich  inclosers.  Hallam  and 
Froude  are,  after  all,  not  very  far  from  the 
truth.  The  "  blind  eleemosynary  spirit 
inculcated  by  the  Romish  Church  "  truly 
enough  interfered  with  the  operation  of 
some  of  Malthus'  "  positive  checks "  to 
population  —  death  by  starvation  or  frost  — 
truly  enough  "  encouraged  "  able-bodied 
beggars,  by  opening  their  hospitable  doors 
to  the  ejected  peasantry,  whose  homes  and 
means  of  livelihood  had  been  seized  by 
the  rich,  and  enabling  them  to  be  able- 
bodied  and  to  beg  a  little  longer.  Natu- 
rally with  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries this  resource  failed,  and,  moreover, 
the  number  of  impotent  as  well  as  of  able- 
bodied  poor  was  enormously  increased  by 
the  fresh  evictions  of  the  peasantry  from 
the  lands  that  were  seized  from  the 
Church.  Cold  and  hunger  went  hand  in 
hand  with  busy  hangmen  and  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  clear  off  the  "  surplus  popula* 
tion,"  and  free  the  rich  plunderers  from 
the  odious  presence  of  their  victims. 
When  this  work  was  well  advanced  it  be- 
came possible  to  deal  with  normal  and 
ordinary  poverty  ;  and  a  poor-law,  which 
before  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
carry  out,  took  the  place  of  the  old  office 
of  the  monasteries.  Instead  of  "God's 
poor,"  came  parish  paupers ;  instead  of 
the  "  charity  of  the  monasteries  which  re- 
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lieved  poverty  for  the  love  of  God,"  came 
(Mr.  Froude  notwithstanding)  the  "  worldly 
harshness  of  a  poor-law."  1  have  now 
given  the  main  points  in  the  history  of  the 
great  wrong  done  to  the  English  small 
proprietors  and  agricultural  labourers  un- 
der the  Tudors,  a  wrong  that  preceded, 
accompanied,  and  was  in  close  casual  con- 
nection with  outbreak  and  spread  of  her- 
esy. From  James  the  First  to  the  later 
years  of  George  the  Second  there  was  an 
interval  between  two  periods  of  colossal 
robbery  and  cruel  oppression.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  there  still  remained 
a  numerous  class  of  small  proprietors,  and 
the  yeomanry  formed  the  strength  of 
Cromwell's  army.  The  labourers,  also, 
were  well  off.  The  woes  of  the  hapless 
crowd  that  had  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  the  sixteenth  century  had  ended 
in  the  grave. 


SILENCED  AND  FORGOTTEN. 

A  MONK'S  SOLILOQUY. 

I  DID  not  know  that  I  had  gifts  :  I  knew 
That  something  in  my  soul  seemed  burning 
through, 

That  I  must  speak  or  perish  ;  and  I  spake, 
And  lo,  the  faces  round  me  seemed  to  wake, 
Till  through  each  form  I  saw  an  angel  shine, 
And  still  my  voice  spoke  words  that  were  not 
mine. 

I  said  that  He  on  whom  Madonna  smiled 
Shared  all  his  birthright  with  each  mother's 
child  ; 

That  sin  and  weakness  could  not  touch  the 
soul 

Whose  source  was  God,  and  God  its  only  goal ; 
And  that  each  heart,  by  tenderest  love  it  bore, 
Could  scarcely  guess  our  Father's  more  and 
more  ! 

I  did  not  plant  the  way  of  life  with  flowers  ; 
I  said  our  Master's  way  must  still  be  ours, 
Living  and  dying  ;  that  gain  comes  as  loss  ; 
And  heaven's  true  crown  shows  earthward  as 
a  cross. 

Nor  did  I  close  the  purgatorial  door, 

I  but  wrote  love  where  wrath  was  writ  before. 

Ah,  God  !  how  did  the  weary  faces  light, 
I  felt  mine  own  catch  glory  at  the  sight. 
One  woman,  whose  grey  head  was  ever  bowed, 
Looked  up  at  last  and  blessed  the  Lord  aloud  ; 
And  one  dark  man  dropped  something  on  the 
ground 

—  Next  day  the  sacristan  a  dagger  found. 

I  know  not  how  I  ended  ;  like  a  dream 
Did  abbey,  altar,  choir,  and  concourse  seem. 
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But  something  else  waxed  real  as  they  waned 
faint, 

—  They  came  about  me,  angel,  martyr,  saint, 
Earth  lay  a  mist  below  heaven's  sunlit  hill, 
And  nameless  heights  were  rising  round  it  still. 

Was  it  agony  or  rapture  ?    Can  I  say  ? 
I  only  know  that  when  it  passed  away 
It  was  as  if  a  sea  had  rolled  between 
Me  and  mine  old  self  that  once  had  been  ; 
For  even  Marco's  praises  seemed  to  pall, 
And  Carlo's  sneering  touched  me  not  at  all. 

Next  day  the  cardinal  would  speak  with  me, 
And  full  of  gentleness  and  praise  was  he  ; 
Only  he  bade  me  always  recollect 
I  had  the  Church's  interest  to  protect, 
The  times  were  perilous,  and  such  as  I 
Were  raised  by  God,  the  Church  to  fortify. 

I  thanked  him  humbly.    (I  was  simple  then, 
And  dreamed  "  the  Church  "  meant  struggling 

souls  of  men.) 
And  so  I  went  on  preaching,  and  I  thought 
The  cardinal  would  thank  God  when  I  brought 
Some  heretics  (who  long  had  strayed  away) 
Back  to  God's  holy  house  on  holy  day. 

It  was  so  sweet  to  see  sad  faces  cheer, 
And  have  sad  hearts  to  one's  own  heart  draw 
near, 

That  kept  me  glad  and  humble  in  those  days, 
So  that  I  marvelled  not  at  no  more  praise, 
And  when  the  mandate  came  "  to  preach  no 

more," 

The  brethren  said  it  should  have  come  before  ! 

'Twas  like  the  day  of  death  —  when  words  are 
new 

From  the  dear  lips  that  speak  no  more  to 
you, 

And  you  can't  realize  the  days  to  come, 
The  unbroken  silence  in  the  empty  home. 
There  is  no  sorrow  while  the  eyes  are  dim, 
The  dead  stays  with  you  while  you  weep  for 
him. 

But  slowly  the  cold  misery  o'er  me  stole, 
The  iron  pierced  my  flesh  and  reached  my  soul. 
Could  God  have  really  given  me  words  to 
say, 

And  yet  have  taken  chance  of  speech  away  ? 
Have  shown  me  how  the  world  was  hungering 

sore, 

Only  to  let  me  feed  it  nevermore  ? 

There  was  a  pang  of  self,  but  that  soon  spent ; 
Let  others  speak,  and  I  should  be  content 


To  sit  in  silence.    But  to  know  the  pain 
Of  all  those  weary  hearts,  and  how  a  chain 
Binds  them  to  steadfast  love,  and  yet  to  sit 
And  leave  them  shut  in  hell,  by  fearing  it ! 

I  cannot  paint  as  Angelico  could, 
I  cannot  join  the  anthem,  or  I  would, 
And  if  to  plead  the  suffering  of  the  poor 
I  with  the  brothers  go  from  door  to  door, 
Fra  Marco,  with  his  soft,  persuasive  tones, 
Wins  bread  and  coin  where  I  get  gibes  and 
stones. 

I  could  do  this  one  thing,  but  may  no  more, 
And  I  am  changed  from  what  I  was  before, 
I  who  have  told  of  love,  seem  full  of  spite. 
I  cannot  bear,  I  stand  upon  my  right ; 
I  am  a  useless  and  an  evil  man, 
God  planned  my  life,  and  let  men  spoil  His 
plan. 

But,  hush,  what  is  the  utmost  that  I  would, 
To  give  my  life  to  God  is  all  I  could ; 
And  this  may  be  the  way  He  wills  to  take, 
This  daily  death  may  be  for  God's  own  sake  ; 
He  gave  and  took.    So  let  my  soul  be  still  — 
He  has  a  thousand  sons  to  do  His  will. 

I  would  have  given  my  body  to  the  flame, 
He  asks  instead  my  genius  and  my  fame  ; 
I  would  have  let  my  youth  and  bloom  depart, 
He  asks  for  broken  nerves  and  failing  heart. 
(Our  own  dear  Master  did  not  grudge  the  clay, 
His  weakness  asked  the  cup  might  pass  away.) 

There  is  a  sweet  dream  sometimes  comforts 
me, 

In  some  far  land,  a  crowded  fane  I  see, 
And  one,  with  eyes  which  watch  a  dawning 
day, 

Is  saying  more  than  all  I  tried  to  say ; 
And  I  am  in  the  throng  which  hangs  above, 
Where  man  translates  one  word  of  God's  great 
love. 

But  then  I  dwell  on  heaven's  sunlit  hill, 
Gazing  on  heights  that  rise  above  me  still. 
And  I  come  down  no  more  to  chilling  praise, 
To  sneers,  to  wearing  out  of  empty  days, 
But  rest,  rejoicing  in  the  power  I've  won, 
To  go  on  learning,  though  my  crying's  done. 

And  then  the  dawn  comes  whitely  to  my  cell, 
The  brothers  wake  me,  and  I  say,  "  'Tis  well," 
And  rise  and  turn  to  my  slow,  idle  day. 
(Letters  of  rose  are  graven  well  on  grey  ; 
He  lightly  spares  a  bud  who  holds  the  flower  ; 
A  moment's  patience  sometimes  saves  an  hour.) 
•  Isabella  Fyvie  Mayo. 

Sunday  Magazine. 
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ON  THE  THRESHOLD,  ETC. 


ON  THE  THRESHOLD. 

Standing  on  the  threshold,  with  hey  waken- 
ing heart  and  mind, 

Standing  on  the  threshold,  with  her  childhood 
left  behind ; 

The  woman  softness  blending  with  the  look  of 
sweet  surprise 

For  life  and  all  its  marvels  that  lights  the 
clear  blue  eyes. 

Standing  on  the  threshold,  with  light  foot  and 
fearless  hand, 

As  the  young  knight  by  his  armour  in  a  min- 
ster nave  might  stand  ; 

The  fresh  red  lip  just  touching  youth's  ruddy 
rapturous  wine, 

The  eager  heart  all  brave,  pure  hope,  oh  happy 
child  of  mine ! 

I  could  guard  the  helpless  infant  that  nestled 

in  my  arms ; 
I  could  save  the  prattler's  golden  head  from 

petty  baby  harms  ; 
I  could  brighten  childhood's  gladness,  and 

comfort  childhood's  tears, 
But  I  cannot  cross  the  threshold  with  the  step 

of  riper  years. 

For  hopes,  and  joys,  and  maiden  dreams  are 

waiting  for  her  there, 
Where  girlhood's  fancies  bud  and  bloom  in 

April's  golden  air ; 
And  passionate  love,  and  passionate  grief,  and 

passionate  gladness  lie 
Among  the  crimson  flowers  that  spring  as 

youth  goes  fluttering  by. 

Ah !  on  those  rosy  pathways  is  no  place  for 
sobered  feet, 

My  tired  eyes  have  naught  of  strength  such 
fervid  glow  to  meet ; 

My  voice  is  all  too  sad  to  sound  amid  the  joy- 
ous notes 

Of  the  music  that  through  charmed  air  for 
opening  girlhood  floats. 

Yet  thorns  amid  the  leaves  may  lurk,  and 

thunder-clouds  may  lower, 
And  death,  or  change,  or  falsehood  blight  the 

jasmine  in  thy  bower  ; 
May  God  avert  the  woe,  my  child ;  but  oh  ! 

should  tempest  come, 
Remember,  by  the  threshold  waits  the  patient 

love  of  home  ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 


DAME  POESY'S  WAYS  OF  LOVE: 
BEING  AS  A  PREFACE  TO  ALL  MY  VERSE. 

Dame  Poesy  —  there  are  on  whom  she  showers 
The  largess  of  her  love  with  liberal  hand, 
Who  in  her  arrassed  presence-chamber  stand 
Crowned  with  her  gifts  of  fadeless  song  for 
flowers. 


And  there  are  those  again  whom  she  devours 
With  fiery  blinding  kisses  —  as  a  brand 
Burning,  a  cloud  love-lurid  o'er  the  lands 
Flashing  forth  passion  fierce  as  pain. 

But  ours, 

Ours  is  a  love,  if  so  perchance  it  be 
That  I  have  place  at  all  within  her  heart, 
Other  than  these,  and  humbler  for  my  part, 
Who  am  content  when  there  has  fallen  on  me 
In  life's  dull  champaign,  for  a  little  while, 
The  flitting  April  favour  of  her  smile. 

Examiner.  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 


UNTIL  DEATH. 

Make  me  no  vows  of  constancy,  dear  friend, 
To  love  me,  though  I  die,  thy  whole  life 
long, 

And  love  no  other  till  thy  days  shall  end  — 
Nay,  it  were  rash  and  wrong. 

If  thou  canst  love  another,  be  it  so  ; 

I  would  not  reach  out  of  my  quiet  grave 
To  bind  thy  heart,  if  it  should  choose  to  go  — 
Love  should  not  be  a  slave. 

My  placid  ghost,  I  trust,  will  walk  serene 
In  clearer  light  than  gilds   those  earthly 
morns, 

Above  the  jealousies  and  envies  keen 
Which  sow  this  life  with  thorns. 

Thou  wouldst  not  feel  my  shadowy  caress, 

If,  after  death,  my  soul  should  linger  here  ; 
Men's  hearts  crave  tangible,  close  tenderness, 
Love's  presence,  warm  and  near. 

It  would  not  make  me  sleep  more  peacefully 
That  thou  wert  wasting  all  thy  life  in  woe 
For  my  poor  sake ;  what  love  thou  hast  for 
me, 

Bestow  it  ere  I  go  I 

Carve  not  upon  a  stone  when  I  am  dead 

The  praises  which  remorseful  mourners  give 
To  women's  graves  —  a  tardy  recompense  — 
But  speak  them  while  I  live. 

Heap  not  the  heavy  marble  on  my  head 

To  shut  away  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  ; 
Let  small  blooms  grow  there,  and  let  grasses 
wave, 

And  raindrops  filter  through. 

Thou  wilt  meet  many  fairer  and  more  gay 

Than  I  ;  but  trust  me,  thou  canst  never  find 
One  who  will  love  and  serve  thee  night  and  day 
With  a  more  single  mind. 

Forget  me  when  I  die  !    The  violets 

Above  my  rest  will  blossom  just  as  blue, 
Nor  miss  my  tears  ;  e'en  nature's  self  forgets  ; 
But  while  I  live,  be  true  ! 

Songs  of  Three  Centuries. 
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From  The  Church  Quarterly  Review. 
ON  SOME  ASPECTS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  RELA- 
TION TO  RELIGION. 

ABSTRACT. 

Prevalence  of  Scepticism  at  the  present  time — Its 
Causes,  those  especially  connected  with  the  pursuit 
of  Natural  Science — Collision  of  this  with  Theol- 
ogy, from  dogmatizing  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  and 
from  speculations  in  matters  of  Revelation,  with 
historical  retrospect  —  Philosophical  theories  of  na- 
ture legitimate  in  their  proper  place  ;  of  these  Evo- 
lution at  present  the  most  influential  —  Notice  es- 
pecially of  the  theories  of  Lamarck,  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  Creation,"  and  of  Darwin  —  Difficulties  from  gaps 
in  nature,  as  between  inanimate  and  living  bodies, 
unconscious  and  conscious  existence,  and  the  lower 
animais  and  man,  and  that  in  respect  both  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers —  Question  of  Interposition 
—  Bearing  of  Evolution  on  the  primary  act  of  Crea- 
tion—  Conclusion  as  to  its  bearing  on  Natural  The- 
ology—  Question  of  accordance  with  the  language 
of  Scripture  —  Plea  for  toleration  and  Church  guid- 
ance in  such  questions  —  Explanation  of  the  line  of 
argument  taken. 

Is  there  any  real  ground  for  the  preva- 
lent impression  of  the  rapid  advance  of 
scepticism  among  us  at  present,  or  is  this 
feeling  a  mere  panic,  due  to  some  casual 
turn  of  that  conflict  between  faith  and  un- 
belief, which  can  never  cease  so  long  as 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  militant  here  on 
earth  ?  It  partakes  probably  of  both  char- 
acters. It  must  be  a  panic  or  groundless 
fear  trjat  Christianity  will  be  overborne, 
and  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  men,  for 
our  Lord's  words  stand  sure,  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail  against 
his  Church ;  and  a  short  retrospect  of 
the  history  of  modern  thought  will  show 
that  it  has  passed  before  this  through 
times  when  the  opposition  of  sceptical 
tendencies  was  both  fiercer  and  more  wide- 
spread than  now.  Matters,  at  least  among 
us,  have  hardly  yet  reached  such  a  pass 
that  we  could  adopt  the  words  of  Bishop 
Butler,  in  the  advertisement .  prefixed  to 
the  first  edition  of  his  "  Analogy  " —  "  It  is 
come  to  be  taken  for  granted  bv  many  per- 
sons that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a 
subject  for  enquiry,  but  that  it  is  now  at 
length  discovered  to  be  fictitious,  and  ac- 
cordingly they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  present 
age  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all 
persons  of  discernment,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  sub- 
ject of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were,  by 
way  of  reprisal  for  its  having  so  long  in- 
terrupted the  pleasures  of  the  world." 


Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impression 
seems  to  be  so  far  true,  that  in  the  ever- 
recurring  oscillations  of  public  feeling  the 
wave  of  religious  fervour,  which  followed 
the  deadness  of  last  century,  is  now  in 
turn  subsiding,  in  many  quarters,  into  a 
state  of  spiritual  apathy  ;  and  this,  falling 
in  with  the  unprecedented  advances  of 
physical  science,  has  led  to  the  latter  be- 
ing put  forward  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for 
religion,  and  so  thrust  into  a  position  false 
and  damaging  to  both. 

It  does  not  materially  affect  the  conclu- 
sion, to  admit,  as  in  candour  we  must,  that 
other  influences  have  contributed  to  these 
results,  with  which  even  good  churchmen 
may  have  more  or  less  sympathy  —  such 
as  a  reaction  from  the  intolerance  which 
marked  the  older  usages,  and  the  mixing 
up  of  politics  with  religion,  which  was  in 
its  ultimate  effect  as  adverse  to  the  spir- 
ituality of  its  professors  as  the  present 
temper  of  public  opinion  is  to  the  avowal 
of  a  definite  creed.  Nor  does  it  seriously 
affect  the  argument  to  admit  also  that  the 
jealousy  and  strife  caused  by  our  long- 
standing differences  in  doctrine  have  had 
no  small  share  in  bringing  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  matters,  for  the  two  influences 
have  in  fact  been  working  all  along  in  op- 
posite directions  —  the  increase  of  scepti- 
cism and  indifference  among  the  masses 
going  on  side  by  side  with  a  multiplication 
of  religious  sects,  and  a  marked  increase 
of  earnestness  among  their  respective  ad- 
herents. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  results  of  that 
separation  of  general  education  from  re- 
ligious training  to  which  we  are  now  so 
obviously  tending,  we  must  consider  es- 
pecially its  effect  on  our  more  advanced 
students,  who  are  at  the  time  of  life  when 
the  intellectual  powers  first  come  into  vig- 
orous play,  and  find  occupation  for  them- 
selves in  filling  up  the  blank  left  by  the 
want  of  definite  religious  teaching  at  an 
early  period,  with  the  current  systems  of 
the  day,  as  furnished  to  them  in  the  text- 
books in  common  use.  The  exclusion 
from  such  manuals  of  any  guiding  princi- 
ple of  religion  —  however  consistent  with 
the  general  line  of  policy  now  adopted  in 
education — cannot  but  foster  a  sceptical 
turn  of  mind,  for  the  practical  effect  of 
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presenting  to  the  young  a  system  of  na- 
ture, complete  in  everything  but  the  mo- 
mentous questions  of  its  origin  and  sup- 
port, is  of  itself  suggestive  of  these  being 
still  unsettled  points,  on  which  the  mind 
is  free  to  fall  in  with  any  speculations 
which  take  the  fancy.*  Some  of  the 
books  in  use  among  our  students  are, 
moreover,  open  to  the  charge  of  a  decided 
tendency  to  materialism,  which,  if  not  di- 
rectly inculcated,  is  at  least  naturally  sug- 
gested to  the  reader,  by  the  way  in  which 
the  facts  are  put  before  him,  and  the  gen- 
eral treatment  of  the  subject. 

Of  this  state  of  matters  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  overrate  the  gravity.  Its  want 
of  reticence  lays  the  mind  of  the  young 
open  before  us  unconsciously,  and  we 
may  well  fear  that  it  is  more  from  pruden- 
tial caution  than  through  conviction,  that 
a  decent  regard  to  orthodoxy  marks  more 
or  less  the  general  conversation  of  some 
of  their  elders.  But  if  the  rising  genera- 
tion grow  up  in  the  open  avowal  of  such 
sceptical  views,  considerations  of  this  na- 
ture are  not  likely  to  have  much  influence 
with  them  when  their  powers  of  thought 
are  more  matured,  and  thus  we  have  be- 
fore us  a  prospect  which  may  well  fill  the 
minds  of  Christian  parents  with  anxious 
forebodings,  what  the  end  of  these  things 
will  be. 

It  is  true  there  is  nothing  here  to  out- 
rage the  religious  susceptibilities  of  the 
country,  as  in  some  of  the  recent  writings 
and  addresses  of  the  reputed  leaders  of 
scientific  thought,  but  it  should  be  consid- 
ered that  the  overt  character  of  their  lan- 
guage goes  far  of  itself  to  counteract  its 
misleading  power,  except  in  the  case  of 
minds  ready  prepared  by  the  insidious 
working  of  a  secularized  education  to  ad- 
mit freely  suggestions  which  conflict  with 
the  principles  of  religion.  As  indications, 
however,  of  the  position  taken  by  some 
men  of  scientific  eminence,  with  more  or 

*  There  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Pritchard's  comment 
on  this  reticence  observable  in  the  modern  writings  of 
some  able  men,  which,  whatever  the  cause  may  be,  is 
both  disappointing  and  painful  to  religious  minds. 
"The  giants  of  old,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  modern 
knowledge  —  the  Keplers,  the  Newtons,  the  Bernouiilis, 
the  Euiers,  of  ancient  fame  —  had  no  such  reticence. 
Why  should  the  sons  be  more  reticent  than  the  fa- 
thers?"   (Preface  to  "  Hulsean  Lectures,"  p.  xxx.) 


less  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  others, 
such  utterances  —  though  probably  in 
some  degree  misjudged  in  the  popular  es- 
timate —  unquestionably  point  to  the  ad- 
vance of  sceptical  views  among  the  more 
educated  classes.  And  though  these  are 
not  now  put  forward  in  the  same  offensive 
manner  as  in  the  experience  of  a  former 
generation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  energetic  counter-movement  also  in 
progress  on  the  side  of  religion  will  prob- 
ably, in  its  collision  with  the  former,  im- 
press on  it  a  much  more  aggressive  and 
intolerant  character  than  it  ostensibly  bears 
at  present. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  the  pur- 
suit of  natural  science  occupies  with  re- 
gard to  revealed  religion  must  be  one  at 
present  of  deep  interest  to  every  candid 
inquirer  after  truth.  The  conclusions 
drawn  from  such  scientific  inquiry  are 
indeed  only  one  of  the  causes  to  be  as- 
signed for  the  prevalence  of  doubt  and 
scepticism.  Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  edito- 
rial postscript  to  the  lectures  published  by 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  specifies 
two  other  sources  of  unsettlement  —  the 
results  of  the  historical  criticism  of  late 
years,  and  certain  views  recently  put  for- 
ward as  to  the  grounds  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  true  basis  of  religion  and  morality. 
But  as  it  is  impossible  here  to  traverse  all 
the  grounds  of  doubt,  those  are  selected 
which  bear  on  the  progress  of  natural 
science,  as  being  the  most  urgent.  For 
while  difficulties  suggested  by  historical 
criticism  or  metaphysical  speculations  are 
confined  comparatively  to  a  few,  or  are 
adopted  at  second  hand  by  others  as  stock 
arguments,  those  connected  with  some  of 
the  prevalent  theories  of  nature  come  un- 
bidden to  many  —  nay,  may  be  said  to  be 
thrust  upon  them  —  by  the  increasing 
efforts  to  popularize  natural  science,  and 
the  loose  and  unguarded  way  —  to  use  the 
mildest  language  —  in  which  some  of  its 
professors  mix  up  unsound  philosophical, 
or  rather  theological,  speculations,  with 
strictly  scientific  matter. 

This  mode  of  treating  the  subject  is  no 
doubt  often  due  to  an  involuntary  confu- 
sion of  thought  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  limits  of  the  province  of  natural 
science  which  underlies  the  whole  matter 
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before  us  ;  and  if  at  times  there  are  indi- 
cations also  of  an  irrational  jealousy  of 
any  dogmatic  statements  whatever,  even 
oa  points  lying  wholly  beyond  the  range 
of  experimental  research,  it  is  but  fair  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  the  past  history  of 
science,  theologians  have  often  pursued 
an  unreasonably  obstructive  policy,  and 
that  men  of  science  have  had  to  fight  hard 
for  the  admission  of  conclusions  which 
they,  and  the  representatives  of  their 
original  persecutors,  are  now  alike  agreed 
in  recognizing  as  well-established  truths. 
As  this  harsh  treatment  was  but  the  nat- 
ural result  of  prejudice,  alarmed  at  the 
new  advances  of  science  upsetting  old- 
established  notions,  so  the  overbearing 
language  of  some  savants  of  the  present 
day,  when  they  come  to  touch  on  religious 
questions,  may  also  probably  be  account- 
ed for,  if  it  cannot  be  excused,  by  a  reac- 
tion .  from  the  unreasonable  opposition 
which  is  only  just  passing  away.  The 
fact  at  least  is  undeniable,  however  it  is 
to  be  explained,  that  the  first  established 
conclusions  of  modern  science  were,  on 
their  promulgation,  violently  opposed  by 
the  prevalent  theological  teaching  of  the 
day,  though  it  cannot  be  said  they  were 
brought  forward  with  any  view  to  dispar- 
age religion.  It  is  needless  here  to  intro- 
duce in  illustration  the  trite  reference  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  Copernican  sys- 
tem by  Pope  Paul  V.  in  1616,  though  it 
may  not  be  equally  so  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  —  more  commonly  overlooked  — 
that  in  1818  Pope  Pius  VII.  cancelled  the 
prohibition,  which,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, had  interfered  with  its  being  taught, 
otherwise  than  as  a  hypothesis,  in  any 
Roman  Catholic  university.  Geology, 
within  the  memory  of  many  of  our  own 
generation,  has  had  to  encounter  an  oppo- 
sition, and  in  due  time  obtained  a  recog- 
nition, both  of  which,  if  less  formal,  are 
nowise  less  decided.  Time  was,  when  even 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  in  their  public 
prelections,  made  use  of  such  expressions 
as  "geologists  and  other  infidels,"  though, 
so  far  from  the  pioneers  of  this  science 
being  biassed  in  their  conclusions  by  any 
wish  to  upset  the  received  religious  teach- 
ing, there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  im- 
peded its  progress  by  adopting  premature 
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theories  to  adjust  new  discoveries  to  old 
beliefs  ;  so  that  from  time  to  time  they 
were  compelled  to  throw  away  some  ele- 
ment in  their  conclusions,  which  fresh  in- 
vestigations showed  to  be  no  longer  ten- 
able. Hence,  in  part  the  frequent  change 
of  geological  theories,  which  has  been 
made  a  reason  for  not  accepting  its  pres- 
ent teaching.* 

Later  still  we  have  had  like  collisions 
in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  connection  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  with  the  play  of  thought  — 
views  still  warmly  opposed  by  some  theo- 
logians, though  mostly  on  assumptions 
which  are  repudiated  by  their  supporters. 
Yet  even  already  these  views  command 
such  a  fair  amount  of  favour  in  the  same 
quarter,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  say 
that  the  theological  mind,  as  such,  has 
pronounced  against  them.  Other  contro- 
versies of  a  similar  nature  are  still  pend- 
ing, .though  probably  few  men  of  science 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  some  theologians,  as 
eminent  for  the  soundness  of  their  belief 
as  for  the  extent  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  nature  —  as  will  suffi- 
ciently appear  from  the  references  to  their 
works  in  the  following  pages. 

There  is,  however,  at  the  present  day, 
a  very  perceptible  modification  of  tone  on 
both  sides  of  the  discussion.  While  on 
the  one  hand  the  opposition  is  much  less 
general,  and  conducted  with  more  discrim- 
ination, on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  well 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  new  scientific  views 
which  are  now  attracting  public  attention, 
being  sometimes  advocated  in  a  spirit  un- 
friendly to  revelation  —  as  is  indicated  by 
the  proneness  to  import  into  the  discus- 
sion inferences  nowise  necessarily  in- 
volved in  the  question,  and  obviously 
tending  to  unsettle  our  faith,  or  at  least 
by  the  use  of  an  ambiguous  phraseology, 
naturally  suggestive  of  such  a  tendency. 
Hence  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  more 
advanced  writers  of  the  day  on.  natural 
science  presents  to  the  Christian  student 
a  difficulty  which  did  not  attach  to  the 
Copernican  system  of  astronomy,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  geological  antiquity  of  the 

*  Farrar:  "  Science  in  Theology,"  p.  101. 
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earth,  in  the  days  when  these  subjects 
were  respectively  in  dispute  ;  for  not  only 
are  the  results  opposed  by  the  popular  re- 
ligious teaching  as  inconsistent  with  the 
sense  which  it  puts  on  the  language  of 
Scripture,  but  they  are  associated  with  a 
philosophical  theory  which  seems  repug- 
nant to  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  With  every  allowance  for  the 
misleading  effect  which  prejudice  may 
have  on  his  mind,  and  for  the  amount  of 
real  or  probable  truth  contained  in  the 
strictly  scientific  part  of  the  statement,  he 
finds  that  to  deal  fairly  either  with  it,  or 
with  his  own  religious  belief,  he  has  no 
resource  but  to  dissociate  the  scientific 
conclusions  from  their  theological  or  phil- 
osophical setting,  and  to  reconstruct  them 
on  a  new  basis,  more  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  his  faith. 

In  fact,  while  natural  science  and  dog- 
matic theology  have  each  their  proper 
province,  within  which  their  rights  are 
paramount,  the  popular  expositors  on  both 
sides  are  prone  to  overlay  their  just  claims 
with  pretentions  which  are  damaging  to 
their  legitimate  influence,  as  going  beyond 
their  due  jurisdiction — like  the  style  of 
king  of  F ranee,  which  the  English  mon- 
archs  used  formerly  to  append  to  their 
own  rightful  titles ;  and  if  the  theologian 
goes  out  of  his  way  when  he  proceeds  to 
dogmatize  on  matters  of  scientific  obser- 
vation, surely  the  savant  is  equally  wide 
of  his  mark  when  he  mixes  up  his  state- 
ments on  the  character  and  sequence  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  with  specula- 
tions as  to  the  cause  of  being,  and  the 
connection  between  the  natural  and  the 
supernatural. 

But  though  it  is  true  that  the  scientific 
inquirer  goes  out  of  his  way,  and  can  no 
longer  claim  the  standing  of  a  student  of 
nature,  when  he  enters  on  questions  on 
which  physical  research  can  really  throw 
no  light,  and  in  regard  to  which  our  con- 
clusions must  rest  on  considerations  of 
quite  a  different  kind,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  for  the  satisfactory  progress  even 
of  the  investigation  of  nature  some  system 
of  philosophical  arrangement  is  not  re- 
quired in  order  to  combine  isolated  facts 
into  an  orderly  whole.  No  doubt,  as  gen- 
ius is  necessary  for  the  conception  of  a 
theory  suited  to  the  case,  discretion  is  no 
less  called  for  in  its  application.  Yet  it 
will  be  generally  allowed  that  without  such 
theories  the  natural  sciences  would  never 
have  attained  their  present  advanced  po- 
sition. Without  some  such  philosophical 
conception  to  guide  him,  the  student  of 
nature,  however  assiduous  he  may  be  in 


his  observations,  does  but  little  to  turn 
them  to  their  full  account.  He  may  be 
compared  to  an  omnivorous  fancy  col- 
lector, whose  cu-riosity-shop —  misnamed 
a  museum  —  has  hardly  any  character  in 
common  with  the  well-arranged  collection 
of  a  real  naturalist,  though  it  may  possi- 
bly outnumber  it  in  the  variety  of  speci- 
mens it  contains.  All  minds  of  a  higher 
cast  have  felt  that,  in  order  fully  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  even  of  a  single 
fact,  it  must  be  viewed,  as  far  as  may  be, 
in  its  relations  to  all  those  previously 
known.  Hence  the  inducement  for  those 
occupied  in  the  study  of  nature  to  base 
their  researches  on  some  general  theory 
of  the  universe,  either  ready  made  to  their 
hands,  or  of  their  own  excogitation. 

The  theory  at  present  probably  most  in 
favour,  as  giving  a  harmonious  explana- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  nature, 
is  that  of  evolution;  and  it  is  to  this  the 
following  remarks  will  chiefly  be  directed, 
as,  in  some  of  its  modifications,  it  under- 
lies most  of  the  points  in  which  science  is 
alleged  to  be  in  conflict  with  religion.  In 
the  interest  of  the  latter,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable  to  inquire,  not  into  its  abstract 
truth,  or  probability,  for  this  is  a  point 
which  men  of  science  may  be  left  to  set- 
tle among  themselves,  but  into  the  ques- 
tion, whether  its  fundamental  principles 
are  compatible  or  not  with  those  of  re- 
ligion, natural  and  revealed.  If  no  es- 
sential discordance  can  be  shown  to  ex- 
ist between  the  two,  it  is  surely  both  un- 
reasonable and  unadvisable  to  put  under 
the  ban  of  religion  a  theory  which  has  ac- 
quired an  acceptance  in  scientific  circles, 
already  so  general,  and  seemingly  still  on 
the  increase. 

The  fundamental  idea  implied  in  this 
term  evolution  —  or  unrolling  —  is  the 
continuity  of  succession  in  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  universe,  including  all  material 
forms,  animate  and  inanimate,  as  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  discontinuous  succes- 
sion, or  intermittent  action,  which  is  in- 
volved in  the  idea  of  the  succession  of 
forms,  not  derived,  each  from  the  forego- 
ing, but  brought  into  being,  each,  as  it 
were,  by  itself,  apart  from  the  others,  and 
separated  from  them  by  gaps,  more  or 
less  obvious,  both  of  time  and  character. 

Such  theories  have  at  all  times  had 
great  attractions  for  scientific  minds,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  exclusive  contempla- 
tion of  the  sensible  phenomena  of  nature 
has  indisposed  many  of  its  most  earnest 
students  from  seeing  aught  beyond  it, 
and  led  them  to  adopt  notions,  which  go 
to  deify  nature  itself.     Hence  the  most 
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noted  systems  of  evolution  have  such  a 
pantheistic  complexion  as,  in  the  public 
mind,  to  colour  the  whole  subject  with  the 
same  tint. 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  La- 
marck's theory  of  the  transmutation  of 
species,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Lamarck  held  that  a 
series  of  changes  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning in  slow,  but  continual  progress, 
affecting  the  characters  of  living  beings, 
and  tending  gradually  to  change  one  form 
into  another.  In  this  way  he  maintained 
that  it  was  possible  to  account  for  the 
variety  of  species  found  in  nature  at  pres- 
ent—  the  different  types  indicated  by 
geological  research,  as  having  existed  in 
past  ages  —  and  the  continuous  gradation 
from  simpler  to  more  complex  forms  in  the 
scale  of  being. 

Thus  assuming,  as  the  primordial  form 
of  life,  an  animalcule  of  the  simplest  con- 
ceivable kind,  and  of  microscopical  di- 
mensions, he  carries  it  onward  through 
the  successive  stages  of  its  development, 
till  under  the  guidance  of  his  fictile  imagi- 
nation it  acquires  the  characters  of  various 
of  the  higher  animals,  and  finally  attains 
to  the  attributes  and  dignity  of  man.  La- 
marck's views  for  a  long  time  met  with 
little  countenance,  at  least  in  this  country, 
and  Sir  C.  Lyell,  in  his  "  Principles  of 
Geology,"  published  in  1840,  shows  very 
clearly,'in  the  able  abstract  he  gives  of 
the  theory,  that  he  considered  it,  at  that 
time,  too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  con- 
sideration. 

The  same  idea  of  the  transmutation  of 
species,  and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  higher  from  the  lower  forms  of  life, 
was  again  put  forth  in  the  "  Vestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Creation," 
published  anonymously  in  1844;  but  no 
impression  was  made  in  its  favour  on  the 
public  mind,  till  the  appearance  of  Charles 
Darwin's  work,  "On  the  Origin  of  Species 
by  Natural  Selection."  in"  1859,  which 
turned  the  balance  of  scientific  opinion  to 
the  side  of  evolution.  Since  then  the 
publications  in  which  this  theory  has  been 
advocated  have  been  too  numerous  to  be 
referred  to  in  detail,  but  the  names  of  Mr. 
A.  Wallace,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall,  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer, and  its  former  critic,  Sir  C.  Lyell,  may 
be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  leading  con- 
tributors to  its  extension. 

One  reason,  no  doubt,  of  the  favourable 
reception  of  Darwin's  theory  is  the  large 
array  of  facts  brought  forward,  and  the 
skill  with  which  they  are  dovetailed  to- 
gether, in  support,  or  at  least  in  illustra- 
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tion  of  his  views.  Lamarck  brings  for- 
ward nothing  like  positive  evidence  of  the 
actual  occurrence  of  the  changes  of  bodily 
conformation  which  his  theory  involves. 
All,  therefore,  that  he  can  be  said  to  have 
done,  is  to  suggest  a  conceivable  scheme 
of  evolution  by  transmution,  in  showing 
how  species  do  grade  into  each  other,  and 
how  certain  transformations  —  supposing 
they  had  been,  or  could  be  effected  — 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  changes  in 
the  mode  of  life.  Moreover,  he  seems  to 
make  it  an  essential  part  of  his  system  to 
refer  the  new  development  of  organs  en- 
tirely to  a  straining  on  the  part  of  the 
creature,  after  the  ends  to  which  they  are 
subservient,  and  he  has  thus  put  a  stamp 
of  pantheism  on  his  conception,  which  it 
is  impossible  to  efface,  without  recasting 
the  whole. 

In  the  theory  proposed  in  the  "Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,"  the  progressive  eleva- 
tion of  animal  life  is  ascribed  to  a  grad- 
ually increased  prolongation  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
in  which  the  most  general  features  only 
of  structure  are  laid  down,  and  from  which 
it  turns  aside  to  acquire  the  more  special 
characters  of  its  adult  form,  at  an  earlier 
or  later  period,  according  to  the  lower  or 
higher  place  of  each  species,  in  the  scale 
of  organization.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  embry- 
ogeny  warrants  the  generalization  assumed 
for  the  basis  of  this  theory,  but  the  same 
religious  objection  does  not  apply  to  it  as 
to  the  former ;  for  the  author  is  careful 
to  refer  the  result  to  the  prearranged 
adaptation  of  the  Creator.  His  bias  is 
rather  to  that  form  of  deism,  which  regards 
the  Supreme  Being  somewhat  in  the  light 
of  a  human  artificer  of  exalted  powers,  and 
which  thinks  to  magnify  His  work,  by 
representing  the  mechanism  of  creation  to 
be  so  perfectly  constructed  in  the  begin- 
ning, as  to  go  on  thereafter  of  itself,  with- 
out farther  care  on  the  part  of  its  maker, 
like  an  elaborate  piece  of  self-regulated 
clockwork.  But  the  deism  of  this  author 
is  surely  as  needless  a  setting  to  his  theory 
as  the  pantheism  of  Lamarck  to  the  other. 
If  it  is  conceived  to  be  -the  divine  plan  of 
operation  to  elevate  the  animal  creation 
by  a  transmutation  of  species,  effected  in 
this  particular  way,  it  must  be  at  least  as 
reasonable  to  hold  that  the  plan  is  carried 
out  by  the  exercise  of  a  continuous  voli- 
tion, as  by  the  independent  working  of 
a  prearranged  mechanism,  which,  when 
once  set  in  action,  is  ever  after  left  to 
itself. 

Indeed  these  two  theories  serve  well  to 
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illustrate  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind 
to  oscillate  *o  and  fro  between  pantheistic 
and  anthropomorphic  notions  of  the  Deity, 
in  its  attempts  to  separate,  in  its  concep- 
tions of  His  agency,  the  idea  of  person- 
ality, as  derived  from  our  experimental 
knowledge  of  ourselves,  from  those  limita- 
tions with  which  it  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated in  a  finite  being  like  man.  In  other 
respects,  however,  they  are  both  now 
merely  of  historical  interest,  having  ceased 
for  some  time  to  exercise  any  influence 
they  ever  had  on  scientific  thought'. 

The  very  different  position  of  Darwin's 
theory  is  probably  due,  not  only  to  the 
literary  and  scientific  merits,  already  ac- 
knowledged, of  the  work  in  which  it  was 
brought  forward,  but  also  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  two  agencies,  which,  so  far  as'they 
go,  are  of  real  force,  and  must  be  allowed 
to  play  a  part  —  at  least  as  instruments  — 
in  effecting  the  transformations  which  are 
as  essential  to  this  scheme,  as  to  either  of 
the  others.  These  agencies  are  what  the 
author  terms  natural,  and  sexual,  selection. 

By  natural  selection  Darwin  understands 
the  continuance  of  certain  races,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  in  consequence  of 
their  progenitors  possessing  and  transmit- 
ting to  their  descendants  some  individual 
peculiarities,  which  were  favourable  to 
their  well-being,  by  giving  them  an  advan- 
tage in  the  struggle  for  existence,  which 
presses  more  or  less  on  all  living  beings, 
so  as  in  the  lapse  of  time  to  extinguish 
those  least  fitted  to  hold  their  ground. 
The  expression  is  suggested  by  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  artificial  or  intentional  selec- 
tion, by  which  breeders  and  fanciers  effect 
such  remarkable  changes  in  the  habits  and 
conformation  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals  taken  under  their  charge. 
Variations  of  different  sorts  are  constantly 
occurring  —  especially  among  domestic- 
ated species,  in  consequence  probably  of 
deviations  from  their  natural  mode  of  life 
—  and  the  art  of  the  breeder  lies  in  per- 
petuating such  of  these  variations  as  he 
thinks  of  importance,  by  pairing  the  indi- 
viduals in  which  they  occur,  and  secluding 
them  from  the  common  kind.  A  selection 
similar  to  what  is  thus  intentionally  exer- 
cised by  the  breeder  Darwin  shows  to  be 
practically  carried  out  in  nature,  only  with 
this  difference,  that  the  standard  of  the 
selection  is  not  its  conducing  to  the  profit, 
or  falling  in  with  the  fancy  of  the  breeder, 
but  its  tending  to  the  advantage  of  the 
species  itself;  and  the  efficiency  of  its 
working  depends  on  the  simple  fact  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  In  so  far  as  any 
changes  of  character  are  of  use,  they  help 
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to  increase  the  chance  of  the  race  weath- 
ering the  influences  which  are  opposed  to 
its  permanence,  while,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  detrimental,  they  lead  to  its  succumb- 
ing under  their  pressure. 

Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is 
something  perplexing,  if  not  misleading,  in 
Darwin's  use  of  the  term  "natural  selec- 
tion "  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  or  at 
least  in  his  mode  of  manipulating  it,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed.  In  the  first 
place,  as  is  pointed  out  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  his  "Reign  of  Law,"*  there  is 
something  inappropriate  in  the  very  title 
of  the  work  —  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by 
Natural  Selection"  —  for  though  natural 
selection  may  explain  why,  when  certain 
varieties  have  occurred,  some  should  have 
a  greater  chance  of  permanence  than  oth- 
ers, it  does  not  touch  the  origin  of  those 
differences  among  individuals,  which, 
when  amplified  and  perpetuated,  give  rise 
to  a  distinction  of  species.  Then  there  is 
something  perplexing,  at  least,  in  the  as- 
sumption which  pervades  the  work,  that 
this  natural  selection  somehow  accounts 
for  the  progressive  appearance  of  higher 
forms  of  life,  as  we  advance  from  the  ear- 
lier to  the  more  recent  phases  of  its  his- 
tory. The  occurrence  of  the  individual 
peculiarities  among  the  young,  which,  by 
their  perpetuation  and  increase  come  at 
length  to  form  points  of  specific  differ- 
ence, being  in  the  first  instance  quite  for- 
tuitous—  or  at  least  unexplained — what 
is  there  to  determine  the  general  result  in 
an  upward,  rather  than  in  a  downward 
direction,  as  regards  elevation  of  type  ? 
Is  there  not  here  some  ground  for  Sir 
John  Herschel's  objection,  that  it  is  too 
like  the  Laputan  method  of  making 
books  ?  f  Granted  that  the  weeding  out 
of  all  varieties  which  are  disadvanta- 
geous^ modified  will,  in  the  long  run,  per- 
petuate the  more  vigorous  and  better 
adapted  races,  still  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  its  leading  to  a  progressive, 
rather  than  a  retrogressive  change  in  the 
general  type  of  organization,  for  it  is  by  no 
means  always  the  case  that  the  higher 
forms  of  life  stand  their  ground  better  than 
the  lower.  If  natural  selection  results  not 
only  in  the  increasing  perfection  of  species 
within  their  existing  grades,  but  also  in 
the  eventual  elevation  of  the  animal  organ- 
ization by  the  production  of  forms  or  spe- 
cies, higher  in  the  scale  of  being,its  opera- 
tion must  be  directed  to  some  ulterior  end 
—  to  something  beyond  the  immediate 
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adaptation  of  structure  to  the  surrounding 
conditions.* 

By  sexual  selection  Darwin  understands 
not  only  the  greater  facilities  of  vigorous 
and  well-endowed  individuals  in  securing 
fit  mates,  and  their  better  chance,  in  con- 
sequence, of  procreating  a  superior  and 
more  enduring  race,  but  also  the  influence 
in  this  choice  of  certain  tastes  or  instincts, 
which  in  some  cases  he  certainly  shows  to 
be  very  remarkable.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  these  tastes,  or  instincts,  tend  to  any 
higher  or  more  remote  end  than  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  immediate  conditions  of  life, 
they  are  as  inexplicable  as  any  other 
agency  leading  to  such  an  end,  except  on 
the  supposition  of  the  guidance  of  a  supe- 
rior will.  To  refer  the  progressive  eleva- 
tion of  type,  for  which  he  contends,  either 
to  natural  or  sexual  selection,  except  as 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  higher 
power,  is  to  personify  these  agencies  ;  and 
this,  if  it  means  anything  —  if  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  —  is  really 
but  a  form  of  pantheism.  Against  any 
such  imputation  it  is  but  fair  to  set  the 
author's  distinct  admission  of  a  Creator 
in  several  passages  of  his  concluding 
chapter,  but  one  is  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  absence  of  any  direct  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  guiding  power  above  na- 
ture not  only  leaves  an  unpleasant  im- 
pression on  the  religious  mind,  but  must 
also  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence  on 
general  readers,  as  appearing  to  fall  in 
with  the  pantheistic  views  directly  advo- 
cated by  many  writers  of  the  day. 

Darwin's  work,  after  all,  covers  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wide  field  of  evolution, 
and  so  keeps  clear  of  some  of  the  special 
difficulties  which  beset  its  thorough-going 
advocates,  in  extending  the  application  of 
the  theory  to  the  whole  series  of  cosmical 
changes  which  have  occurred  from  the 
beginning.  Especially  has  their  ingenuity 
been  tried  by  the  great  divisions  of  na- 
ture, marking  off,  even  to  the  popular 
mind,  plants  and  animals,  as  ^fundamen- 
tally  distinct  from  each  other,  as  well  as 
from  inanimate  bodies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  human  kind  on  the  other.  For 
these  several  groups  are  separated  by  in- 
tervals or  gaps,  caused  not  so  much  by 
differences  in  the  amount  of  elaboration 
characteristic  of  each,  as  by  differences  in 

*  See  also  the  note  "  on  the  origin  of  species  by 
natural  selection,"  appended  to  Mr.  Pritchard's  "  Hul- 
sean  Lectures,"  bearing  especially  on  the  optical  struc- 
ture of  the  eye  ;  and  similar  remarks  on  the  ear  in 
Mivart's  "  Genesis  of  Species,"  p.  279.  Helmholtz's 
observations  on  the  optical  action  of  the  eye  do  seem, 
however,  to  go  so  far  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties 
started  by  Pritchard. 
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kind.  Thus  living  beings  are  marked  off 
from  inanimate  objects  by  the  totally  di- 
verse nature  of  the  forms  and  structure, 
no  less  than  of  the  actions  peculiar  to 
each.  Plants  and  animals  again,  though 
both  alike  the  seat  of  vital,  as  distinguished 
from  merely  physical  actions,  and  by  that 
adaptation  of  structure  to  function,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  term  organization,  yet 
differ  from  one  another  in  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions the  organization  discharges  in  each, 
and  especially  by  the  manifestation  in  the 
latter  of  the  faculties  of  sensation  and  vo- 
lition, to  which  we  have  nothing  at  all  cor- 
responding in  the  former.  Lastly,  man, 
though  truly  animal,  transcends  all  other 
members  of  that  group,  not  only  by  the 
vast  superiority  in  degree  of  his  psychical 
powers,  but  still  more  by  the  possession 
of  moral  endowments,  different  wholly  in 
nature  from  anything  manifested  by  the 
brute  creation.  And  while  we  give  es- 
pecial prominence  to  these,  as  the  most 
salient  points  of  distinction,  we  must  not 
forget  that  there  are  others  also,  which,  if 
possible,  of  less  importance,  are  yet  per- 
haps equally  inexplicable  by  the  unaided 
theory  of  evolution. 

Yet  it  is  to  the  power  of  the  creature 
only  that  these  intervals  are  thus  impassa- 
ble. Such  gaps  in  the  apparent  continuity 
of  nature  need  offer  no  real  difficulty  to 
one  who  looks  on  evolution  merely  as  a 
general  statement  of  the  continuity  with 
which  he  believes  the  Creator  to  operate 
in  raising  the  work  of  His  own  hands  — 
and  that  not  merely  from  a  general  faith 
in  His  almighty  power,  but  also  perhaps 
on  grounds  distinctly  scientific.  It  is  a 
principle  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
other  departments  of  inquiry,  that  the  ap- 
plication of  gradual  increments  of  force  of 
like  amount  is  not  always  equally  uniform 
in  its, results,  for  when  once  an  opposing 
influence  is  overcome,  there  follows  a  sud- 
den increase  of  apparent  effect,  quite  out 
of  proportion  to  the  last  addition.  To 
borrow  an  illustration  from  a  main  source 
of  our  pre-eminence  as  a  manufacturing 
people  — ■  when  water  is  heated  over  a 
fire,  we  find  that,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the 
only  effect  of  the  continued  addition  of 
heat  is  a  corresponding  rise  of  its  own 
temperature,  but  as  soon  as  the  boiling 
point  is  reached,  a  very  different  and 
much  more  energetic  action  ensues,  in  the 
explosive  discharge  of  steam. 

The  interval  which  separates  living 
from  inanimate  objects  is  that  which  the 
majority  of  naturalists  would  seem  to  re- 
gard as  the  most  formidable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  any  theory  of  continuous  de- 
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velopment.  To  estimate  the  real  force  of 
their  objection  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
indicate  what  is  understood  by  vital  as  dis- 
tinguished from  physical  actions. 

To  form  a  correct  idea  of  vitality,  we 
must  not  draw  our  conclusions  simply 
from  the  manifestations  of  life,  which, 
from  occurring  in  the  higher  animals,  are 
obvious  to  general  observers,  for  here  the 
most  striking  features  are  due  to  the  or- 
derly concatenation  of  the  actions  per- 
formed by  the  several  parts  of  a  complex 
structure.  These  parts  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  flinty  particles,  or  the  calca- 
reous crystals  clustered  together  to  make 
up  a  rock  of  sandstone  or  marble,  but 
they  are  what  are  properly  termed  organs, 
that  is,  instruments  adapted  to  perform 
special  actions  tending  to  the  welfare  of 
the  body  to  which  they  belong,  or,  as  phys- 
iologists express  it,  to  discharge  definite 
functions ;  and  the  higher  the  animal 
is  in  the  scale  of  being,  so  much  more  va- 
ried in  general  are  the  organs  making  up 
its  structure.  In  this  point  of  view  the 
animal  or  vegetable  fabric  admits  of  a 
general  comparison  with  a  piece  of  mech- 
anism, such  as  is  constructed  by  human 
ingenuity,  only  that  the  natural  machine 
is  vastly  more  complex  and  highly  fin- 
ished than  the  artificial.  It  is  true  that 
the  end  or  object  differs  in  the  two  cases, 
much  as  it  differs  in  natural  selection  and 
the  art  of  breeding  —  the  mechanism  of 
man's  construction  has  its  parts  fashioned 
and  fitted  together  to  carry  out  some  pur- 
pose useful  to  man,  while  in  the  natural 
organization,  or  organism,  the  parts  work 
together  for  the  good  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong.  Still  the  analogy  between 
the  two  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  has 
supplied  writers  on  natural  theology  with 
an  abundant  store  of  illustrations  of  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence  of  the 
great  Designer,  though  the  argument  is 
one  which  needs  to  be  handled  with  dis- 
cretion, as  liable  to  suggest  to  some  minds 
anthropomorphic  notions  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

But  the  very  complexity  of  organization 
in  the  higher  forms  of  life  renders  them 
less  suitable  to  show  wherein  vital  differ 
from  physical  actions,  because  their  spe- 
cial play  is  masked  by  the  prominence  of 
the  mechanical  adaptation,  in  which  prin- 
ciples of  a  purely  physical  nature  are  al- 
ways largely  concerned.  It  is  to  the 
species  low  in  the  scale  of  organization  we 
must  turn  to  observe  living  action  in  its 
simplest  form.  To  sensible  inspection 
some  of  the  lowest  forms  of  life  present 
no  organization  whatever,  and  the  same 


may  be  said  even  of  the  higher,  if  we  con- 
fine our  observation  to  their  earliest  ger- 
minal stage.  They  are  merely  minute 
masses  of  homogeneous  viscid  material 
or  protoplasm,  yet  they  exhibit  characters 
which  distinguish  them  from  inanimate 
matter.  They  have  that  uniform  compo- 
sition which  is  known  to  chemists  as 
quaternary  or  ternary  (carbon,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  with  or  without  azote)  — 
they  present  peculiar  movements  —  they 
propagate  their  kind  —  they  incorporate 
in  their  substance  some  of  the  surrounding 
elements,  rejecting  others  —  and  they  keep 
to  a  definite  form  or  pattern,  which  is  very 
constant,  on  the  whole,  in  each  species, 
though  they  increase  in  size,  and  gener- 
ally, at  certain  periods  in  their  life-history, 
they  become  more  or  less  differentiated  in 
their  structure,  indicating  a  tendency  at 
least  to  organization. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself, 
on  what  do  these  special  powers,  in  such 
gelatinous  particles,  depend?  Are  they 
something  over  and  above  any  properties 
belonging  to  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
formed  —  something  which  the  young  in- 
herit from  their  parents,  along  with  their 
bodily  substance,  but  distinct  from  it  — 
something  which  may  be  compared  to  the 
credentials  of  an  envoy,  giving  him  an  in- 
fluence quite  independent  of  what  is  clue 
to  his  natural  address  ?  Or,  may  these 
new  properties  be  owing  simply  to  some 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of 
the  protoplasm,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
of  a  more  complex  constitution  than  ordi- 
nary matter?  Molecular  changes  in  a 
body  do  certainly  elicit  properties  of  a 
very  different  kind  from  what  it  presented 
before,  and  to  diversified  conditions  of 
this  sort  physicists  now  generally  at- 
tribute the  various  phenomena  of  sound, 
heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism  — 
why  not  then,  it  may  be  asked,  those  also 
of  vitality?  As  the  rhythmical  vibration 
of  the  particles  of  a  body  is  the  cause  of 
its  emitting  musical  sounds,  may  not  some 
speciality  in  its  molecular  constitution  be 
the  reason  of  its  manifesting  the  peculiar 
phenomena  known  as  vital  ?  May  not  a 
living  differ  from  an  inanimate  body,  some- 
what as  a  sounding  differs  from  a  silent 
string  ?  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
so  recondite  a  question,  and  one  still  so 
warmly  argued  in  scientific  circles,  but 
so  far  as  one  can  judge  of  the  tide  of 
opinion,  the  rising  school  of  physiologists 
incline  for  the  most  part  to  such  views, 
though  authorities  of  great  weight  —  as 
Dr.  L.  Beale  —  still  contend  strongly  that 
vegetable  or  animal  life  implies  something 
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beyond  a  speciality  in  the  molecular  con- 
stitution of  the  matter  in  which  it  is  man- 
ifested. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  such  demur 
would  be  at  once  overruled  were  we  to  ad- 
mit, with  Dr.  C.  Bastian,  and  a  large  ar- 
ray of  Continental  naturalists,  the  occur- 
rence cf  what  is  termed  spontaneous  gen- 
eration :  that  is,  the  development  of  the 
lower  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
from  molecuhr  changes  in  dead  matter, 
without  derivation  from  other  individuals 
of  a  like  kind  ;  but  this  is  a  point  as  keen- 
ly disputed  as  the  conclusion  it  would 
avail  to  support,  and  among  its  warmest 
opponents  are  some  of  those  best  known  as 
the  advocates  cf  evolution.  No  more  en- 
ergetic repudiation  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation has  yet  been  put  forth  than  the 
presidential  address  to  the  British  Asso- 
ciation in  1870  by  Professor  Huxley,  who 
has  since  delivered  a  lecture  at  a  later 
meeting  of  the  same  body,  in  which  he 
contends  with  equal  force  for  the  auto- 
matical nature  of  animal  life. 

Those  who  look  on  the  present  aspect 
of  nature,  with  all  its  variety  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  as  the  result  of  the  progres- 
sive evolution  of  brute  matter,  must  needs 
hold  that  at  some  time  or  other,  in  the  far 
distant  past,  a  transition  took  place  from 
an  inanimate  to  an  animated  condition  of 
existence,  and  might  therefore  be  expect- 
ed—  as  is  argued  by  Dr.  Bastian  —  to 
look  favourably  on  any  indications  of  a 
like  transition  at  the  present  day.  If  it 
could  occur  in  bygone  ages,  why  not  also 
now  ?  Moreover,  if  nature,  as  Lamarck 
contended,  is  daily  engaged  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  elementary  rudiments  of  life 
by  spontaneous  generation,  a  readier  ex- 
planation is  afforded  of  the  co-existence, 
at  every  period,  of  species  of  all  grades  of 
Organization,  than  if  only  one  initial  change 
of  the  kind  is  admitted ;  for  this  makes  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  some  caces 
have  undergone  immense  progressive  ad- 
vance, while  others  have  remained  for  un- 
told ages  in  their  original  lowly  condition. 
The  rejection  therefore  of  this  doctrine  by 
some  of  the  leading  evolutionists,  notwith- 
standing its  adaptation  to  their  theory,  is 
itself  some  presumption  against  its  credi- 
bility. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  set  the 
experimental  evidence  of  numerous  ob- 
servers cf  admitted  competence,  which 
seems  distinctly  to  show  that,  with  every 
precaution  to  effect  the  destruction  of 
living  germs,  or  prevent  their  access  to 
the  materials  employed,  still  animalcules 
and  low  vegetable  growths  do  occasionally 
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make  their  appearance  in  organic  solu- 
tions. And  we  cannot  wonder  that  to 
many  it  appears  more  credible  that  matter 
may  acquire  by  molecular  changes  a  capac- 
ity for  exhibiting  vital  movements  than 
that  the  alleged  invisible  germs  should 
possess  an  immunity  from  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  or  even  higher  temperatures, 
so  uniformly  destructi.ve  to  all  known 
forms  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  the  disposi- 
tion which  seems  to  be  gaining  ground 
among  physiologists,  to  regard  vital  ac- 
tions as  differing  from  physical,  less  in 
their  essential  nature  than  in  their  modi- 
fication by  molecular  changes  in  the  mat- 
ter in  which  they  are  manifested,  an:l  the 
conditions  under  which  they  occur,  affords 
ground  perhaps  for  the  presumption  that 
the  introduction  of  life  into  the  divine 
economy  of  creation  may  have  been 
effected  without  any  break  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  mode  of  operation  —  without 
any  such  change,  that  if  the  previous  plan 
of  God's  working  is  to  be  called  natural, 
this  would  need  to  be  distinguished  from 
it,  as  supernatural,  or  miraculous. 

A  farther  advance,  however,  from  mere 
organic  or  vegetative  life  to  the  play  of 
the  faculties  of  sensation  and  will  does 
compel  most  thinkers  to  draw  the  bridle 
on  their  imagination,  and  adopt  the  words 
of  Hegel,  that  an  animal  is  a  miracle  for 
the  vegetable  world  —  so  far,  that  is,  as 
the  animal  creation  involves  the  gift  of 
psychical  powers. 

This  reservation  is  necessary,  because 
neither  through  the  whole  range  of  spe- 
cies, nor  through  the  whole  history  of  any 
individual,  can  self-consciousness  be  shown 
to  be  co-extensive  with  animal  life.  We 
have  no  proof  of  the  existence  in  the  low- 
est forms  of  endowments  which  can  be 
distinctly  identified  with  sensation,  as  it 
exists  in  ourselves  or  the  higher  ani- 
mals. There  is  indeed  irritability  or 
excitability,  by  which  physiologists  under- 
stand action  in  response  to  impressions 
made  on  the  body ;  but  this  does  not  of 
itself  imply  more  than  a  prearranged  ad- 
aptation of  mechanism ;  for  we  are  famil- 
iar with  like  effects  in  human  contrivances, 
such  as  barrel-organs,  or  pieces  of  clock- 
work. These  lower  species  are  indeed 
modelled,  to  some  degree,  on  the  general 
plan  of  structure  characteristic  of  °higher 
forms ;  but  the  co-existence  of  psychical 
faculties  is  not  only  unsupported  by  any 
distinct  evidence,  but  is  opposed  to  the 
analogy  of  the  embryonic  development 
even  of  the  highest  animals,  in  which  we 
find  certain  vital  powers  .clearly  indicated, 
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and  the  type  of  comformation  to  some  ex- 
tent marked  out  before  those  organs  make 
their  appearance  which  minister  to  sensa- 
tion and  volition.  It  may  be  difficult  or 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  draw  any  definite  line  to 
mark  the  grade  of  organization  which  is 
required  for  the  play  of  the  psychical 
powers ;  but  there  is  no  reason,  on  that 
account,  to  doubt  that  consciousness  and 
will  —  though  essential  to  our  ideas  of  the 
full  perfection  of  animal  life  —  are  super- 
added to  its  other  distinguishing  charac- 
ters, only  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment, in  the  case  both  of  individuals,  and 
of  this  division  of  nature  as  a  whole. 

But  one  may  well  admit  in  this  sense 
that  "body  up  to  spirit  works,"  without 
holding  mental  action  to  be  but  the  natural 
result  of  a  certain  degree  of  corporeal  or- 
ganization. And  though  it  would  be  gra- 
tuitous to  assert  that  such  an  advance, 
viewed  as  part  of  the  divine  order  of  pro- 
cedure, is  inconsistent  with  a  theory  of 
evolution,  as  necessarily  implying  a  sort 
of  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  plan  of 
creation  —  seeing  that  to  its  Author  all 
things  are  possible  —  yet,  to  our  powers 
of  conception,  the  manifestations  of  mind 
are  so  fundamentally  different  from  those 
of  physical  energy,  that  it  seems  hardly 
possible  for  us  to  imagine  how  any  scheme 
could  be  formulated  by  which  the  one 
might  grade  into  the  other. 

The  gap  which  separates  the  lower  ani- 
mals from  our  own  species  presents  a  very 
different  aspect,  according  as  we  regard 
it  in  relation  merely  to  their  structural 
features,  or  to  the  contrast  between  the 
intellectual  and  moral  capacity  of  man, 
and  the  psychical  powers  of  the  highest 
of  the  brute  creation.  It  is  on  these  lat- 
ter points  of  distinction  only  that  we  can 
found  the  assertion  of  a  difference  between 
men  and  animals,  sufficiently  wide  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  the  term  hominal  king- 
dom, applied  to  the  former  by  those  natu- 
ralists who  consider  the  human  race  a 
primary  group  in  creation,  as  much  as  the 
animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

It  may  be  allowed  "at  once  that  the 
structural  differences  of  man  frorn  the 
lower  animals,  though  numerous,  are  com- 
paratively of  lesser  magnitude  in  an  ana- 
tomical point  of  view,  and  derive  their  im- 
portance mostly  from  their  bearing  on  his 
superior  intelligence,  and  the  habits  of  life 
in  conformity  with  it  — such  especially  as 
his  erect  posture,  and  his  power  of  manipu- 
lation ;  yet,  as  Mr.  Wallace  shows,  there 
are  some  even  of  his  bodily  peculiarities 
not  to  be  explained  by  the  unaided  opera- 


tion of  the  laws  of  natural  and  sexual 

selection  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  large 
development  of  the  brain,  even  in  the 
most  savage  races,  the  constant  deficiency 
of  hair  on  the  back,  and  the  specialization 
of  the  hands  and  feet.* 

On  the  other  hand,  vastly  as  man's 
powers  of  thought  transcend  the  psychical 
endowments  of  the  lower  animals,  there  is 
probably  so  much  community  of  character 
between  them,  that  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  latter  being 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  former  by  a 
course  simply  of  natural  development, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Higher  Power  — 
just  as  some  of  the  inferior  species  may 
have  their  faculties  wonderfully  improved 
and  expanded  under  the  direction  of  man 
—  though,  as  they  do  not  communicate 
their  acquirements  to  their  fellows  or  their 
progeny,  this  education  of  individuals  does 
nothing  for  the  civilization  of  the  race. 

But  many  who  might  admit  the  abstract 
possibility  of  human  reason  being  merely 
a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  brute  creation, 
will  yet  fairly  contend  that  facts  are  want- 
ing to  raise  it  above  the  level  of  a  possible 
hypothesis.  The  transition,  it  may  be 
said,  if  it  took  place  at  all,  must  have  been 
one  of  the  latest  of  the  evolutionary 
changes  ;  and  yet  it  has  left  no  race  in  an 
intermediate  condition,  as  a  relic  of  its 
occurrence ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  the 
minds  even  of  the  veriest  savages  are  dis- 
tinctly human  in  their  capacities,  and  that, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  they  are 
all  susceptible  of  education  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  any  of  the  lower  animals. 

Perhaps  the  most  universal  outcome  of 
human  reason  is  speech,  while  at  the  same 
time  this  acquirement  must  have  tended 
more  than  anything  else  to  promote  its 
farther  development.  And  whether  we 
suppose  speech,  in  its  first  origin,  a  direct 
communication  to  man  from  a  Higher 
Power,  or  something  excogitated  by  him- 
self—  invented  possibly  by  some  highly- 
gifted  individual  of  the  race  —  either  the- 
ory implies  a  previous  development  of 
reasoning  power  quite  above  the  level  of 
the  brute  creation,  for  while  no  dumb  race 
of  men  has  ever  yet  been  met  with,  none 
of  the  lower  animals  possesses,  or  can 
even  be  taught  the  use  of  language,  in  the 
most  rudimentary  form.  Some  few  spe- 
cies, it  is  true,  can  be  taught  to  articu- 
late, but  they  cannot  be  said  to  use  lan- 
guage, as  they  do  not  employ  the  articulate 
sounds  to  communicate  ideas,  which  is  the 

*  Essays  on  Natural  Selection,  pp.  335,  345,  349. 
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true  essence  of  speech.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  the  species  which  can  be  so 
taught  —  all  belonging  to  the  class  of 
birds  —  are  comparatively  low  in  the  scale, 
and  owe  the  capacity  probably  to  some 
imitative  propensity,  for  the  wide  differ- 
ence between  their  vocal  organs  and  those 
of  man  renders  only  the  more  striking  the 
inability  of  those  higher  animals  to  speak, 
which  are  endowed  with  more  intelligence, 
and  provided  with  organs  apparently  so 
much  better  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

Important  as  is  the  subject  of  the  action 
of  the  brain-organs  in  thought,  from  the 
position  it  is  now  taking  among  the  causes 
of  perplexity  to  some  minds,  in  the  way 
of  religious  belief,  it  is  obviously  far  too 
wide  for  consideration  in  this  place  ;  and 
in  the  present  connection  it  will  suffice  to 
remark  that  however  close  the  dependence 
of  the  manifestation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  may  be  on  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  cerebral  organization,  this  gives  us 
no  help  here,  as  the  difficulty  still  remains 
of  accounting  for  the  abruptness  of  the 
transition  from  the  brain-structure  of  the 
lower  animals  to  that  of  man. 

But  it  is  the  moral  aspect  of  human  na- 
ture, which  presents  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable difficulty  to  the  theory  of  an  ab- 
solutely continuous  evolution.  For  the 
essential  distinctness  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties, in  virtue  of  which  especially  man  is 
said  to  have  been  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  we  must  be  content  to  appeal  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  To  go  into 
an  argument  on  the  question,  or  enter  on 
a  refutation  of  the  ingenious  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  mo- 
tive of  duty,  founded  on  a  conviction  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  a  calculation  of  the 
balance  of  self-interest,  would  lead  us  too 
far  from  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

Only  so  much  may  be  said,  that  the  in- 
troduction of  a  moral  element  into  creation 
necessarily  implies  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  relation  of  the  Creator  to  his  crea- 
tures. It  is  not  that  God  changes  his 
principles  of  action,  but  simply  that  the 
creature  having  powers  of  a  new  kind, 
which  involve  free-will  and  consequent 
responsibility,  the  dealings  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  so  modified  as  to  become  what 
we  call  the  moral  government  of  the  world. 
Henceforth  prayer  becomes  possible,  and 
therefore  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the 
rational  creature,  and,  with  prayer,  comes 
the  reasonable  expectation  that  it  will  be 
heard  of  God,  and  avail  for  the  good  of 
those  who  offer  it. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  moral 
government  of  God,  is  the  subject  of 
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special  interpositions  on  His  part ;  but 
the  popular  meaning  attached  to  the  ex- 
pression is  so  indefinite,  as  to  give  some 
colour  to  an  invidious  use  made  of  it  at 
times  by  those  who  affect  greater  preci- 
sion in  the  use  of  words.  Interposition, 
meaning  literally  interference  with  the 
work  of  another,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing or  preventing  some  result,  is  in  this 
sense  of  course  quite  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  divine  procedure,  for  it 
would  imply  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature  is  so  far  independent  of  God,  that 
it  must  be  corrected  from  time  to  time  by 
His  immediate  action,  for  the  proper  ful- 
filment of  His  purpose.  But  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  use  of  language,  borrowed 

—  as  all  human  language  must  be — from 
what  falls  in  with  man's  weak  and  finite 
nature,  need  not  imply  imperfection  or 
limit,  when,  for  want  of  better,  we  use  it 
in  speaking  of  the  Deity,  or  His  ways. 
As  we  do  not  conceive  of  Him,  as  in  hu- 
man form,  when  we  speak  of  the  eye,  the 
ear,  the  arm,  or  the  finger  of  God  —  or  of 
His  being  actuated  by  human  passions, 
when  we  represent  Him  as  moved  by  love 
or  anger  —  so  neither  should  we  be  sup- 
posed to  mean,  when  we  speak  of  an  in- 
terposition of  God,  that  the  sequence  of 
events  is  not  really  His  work,  save  when 
we  can  see  the  immediate  end  to  which 
He  directs  them.  All  that  such  language 
can  fairly  be  held  to  mean  is  that,  while 
in  the  general  order  of  nature,  we  can 
discern  only  general  purposes,  there  are 
times  when  the  course  of  events  is  such 
as  to  suggest  to  our  minds  some  particu- 
lar end,  as  specially  designed  by  God. 

Or  again,  we  may  mean  that,  whereas  in 
general  men  can  discern  a  certain  order 
in  the  divine  procedure,  which  we  call 
the  laws  of  nature,  there  are  occasions 
when  they  cannot  discern  this — when, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  God  is 
said  to  make  "a  new  thing  in  the. 
earth"  —  when  a  result  follows  which 
even  the  most  knowing  cannot  reconcile 
with  their  apprehension  of  these  laws. 
Such  events  we  term  miracles — literally, 
wonders  ;  and  this  literal  meaning  cor- 
responds better  to  their  real  character 
than  the  popular  idea  of  an  alteration  of 
the  laws  of  nature ;  for  as  to  the  wonder 

—  that  is,  the  effect  on  the  minds  of  the 
beholders  —  there  is  no  doubt,  but  whether 
God  really  changes  His  mode  of  working, 
is  a  question  quite  beyond  our  power  to 
answer.  For  all  we  can  say  in  our  igno- 
rance, the  newness  may  not  be  in  the 
working,  but  in  the  effect  —  depending  on 
new  combinations  of  laws  themselves  un- 
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changed.  Perhaps  even  a  fitter  term  is 
signs  —  a  word  applied  in  Scripture  to  all 
kinds  of  interpositions,  and  implying 
nothing  as  to  their  accordance,  or  disac- 
cordance  with  nature,  but  referring  wholly 
to  the  moral  effect  on  the  beholders,  to 
whom  such  events  are  signs  or  indications 
of  some  particular  purpose  on  the  part  of 
God* 

If  evolution  finds  difficulty  in  bridging 
over  the  gaps  which  separate  the  great 
divisions  of  nature,  still  less  can  it  grapple 
with  the  deep  mystery  of  the  original 
creation  either  of  spiritual  or  material  be- 
ings. "All  science,"  as  Professor  Allman 
remarks,  "is  but  the  intercalation  of 
causes  —  each  more  comprehensive  than 
that  which  it  has  to  account  for  —  between 
the  great  primal  cause  and  the  ultimate 
effect.  For  the  cause  of  these  causes  we 
seek  in  vain  among  the  physical  forces 
which  surround  us,  till  we  are  at  last  com- 
pelled to  rest  upon  an  independent  voli- 
tion—  a  far-seeing  intelligent  design."! 
Creation  must  be  admitted,  else  it  is  not 
evolution  simply,  but  atheism  or  pantheism, 
with  which  we  have  to  do.  All  that  evolu- 
tion necessarily  involves  is  that  the  prod- 
uct of  creation  has  attained  its  present 
complexity  by  a  continuous  course  of  pro- 
gressive change.  Of  course  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in 
this,  because  the  primary  creation  implies 
a  greater  discontinuity  of  divine  procedure 
than  any  number  of  subsequent  acts  of 
the  same  kind.  Here  at  least  all  must 
admit  a  new  line  of  action,  when  He,  who, 
though  threefold  in  His  personality,  had 
existed  from  all  eternity  in  the  solitude  of 
His  Godhead,  first  went  out  of  Himself, 
as  it  were,  to  give  origin  to  other  beings 
besides  himself.  Any  such  argument, 
however,  would  tell  not  only  against  evo- 
lution, but  also  against  progression ;  and 
yet  God's  dealings  with  His  creatures  are 
allowed  by  all  to  have  a  certain  progres- 
sive character.  Creation  is  indeed  a  mys- 
tery too  far  beyond  our  comprehension  to 
give  fair  ground  for  any  objections  of  this 
kind.  The  mind  is  altogether  bewildered, 
when  it  essays  to  imagine  what  God's  ac- 
tion was  before  that  manifestation  of  Him- 

*  For  various  authorities  in  support  of  this  view,  see 
the  Duke  of  Argyll's  "  Reign  of  Law,"  ch.  i. 

t  "Address  to  the  Biological  Section,  British  Asso- 
ciation," Bradford,  1873.  A  similar  conclusion  is  rea- 
soned out  ;ndependently,  from  the  molecular  constitu- 
tion of  matter,  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  a 
lecture  at  the  same  meeting;  and  from  the  forces  or 
energies  of  nature,  by  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  (Good  Words, 
Oct.  i8'>2),  and  Professor  Jevons  ("  Principles  of 
Science,"  i\,  438)  —  authorities  quoted  by  Bishop  Cot- 
terill,  in  his  recent  lectures  on  certain  aspects  of 
science  and  religion. 


self.  Of  His  dealings  with  His  creatures 
we  may  form  some  crude  conception ; 
but  who  will  venture  to  conceive  of  His 
ways,  while  there  were  as  yet  no  creatures 
on  whom  He  might  poor  Himself  out? 

In  considering  therefore,  thus  far,  the 
question  of  evolution  simply  in  its  bear- 
ing on  natural  religion,  may  we  not  fairly 
conclude  that,  though  this  theory  may 
present  perhaps  special  attractions  to 
those  inclined  to  pantheistic  speculations, 
it  is  not  essentially  bound  up  with  any  sys- 
tem of  theology,  true  or  false  ?  The  query 
it  involves  is  not  by  what  power,  but  simply 
in  what  order,  things  have  been  brought 
into  being  —  it  is  concerned  with  the  how, 
not  with  the  why  —  it  tells  of  method,  but 
it  does  not,  within  its  proper  limits,  pre- 
tend to  disclose  causes. 

If  this  is  a  just  estimate  of  its  scope,  it 
follows  of  course  that  it  is  capable  of  be- 
ing associated  with  a  true  belief  in  a  per- 
sonal God,  and  a  worthy  conception  of 
His  moral  attributes,  and  that  it  may  be 
pushed  to  its  farthest  logical  consequences 
without  necessarily  coming  into  conflict 
with  sound  religious  principles.  It  need 
not,  for  instance,  interfere  at  all  with  the 
fullest  confidence  in  the  providence  of 
God,  or  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  if  the 
evolutionist  cannot  explain  how  these  are 
compatible  with  the  uniform  course  of  na- 
ture, no  more  can  the  religious  man  make 
it  clear  in  what  way  God's  being  moved 
by  prayer  is  to  be  brought  into  harmony 
with  His  immutable  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge. The  difficulty,  such  as  it  is, 
does  not  belong  so  much  to  the  scientific 
as  to  the  theological  or  philosophical  as- 
pect of  the  question,  and  has  made  itself 
even  more  conspicuous  in  religious  than 
in  scientific  discussions.  Practically  there 
is  no  difficulty  to  one  who  realizes  the  be- 
ing and  character  of  God,  whatever  theory 
he  holds  as  to  His  mode  of  working  in  na- 
ture. If  man,  who  might  seem  to  be  born 
the  slave  of  nature,  as  he  cannot  alter  a 
single  one  of  its  laws,  and  too  often  al- 
lows himself  to  become  their  sport,  yet 
may,  and  to  some  extent  generally  does 
become  practically  their  master,  turning 
them  at  will  to  his  own  purposes ;  why 
should  we  doubt  that  the  issues  of  all 
things  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  their 
maker  and  sustainer,  though  His  manner 
of  working  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 

The  scientific  truth  of  evolution  in  gen- 
eral, or  of  any  particular  system,  such  as 
the  Darwinian,  is  quite  another  matter. 
In  this  respect  the  doctrine  must  stand  or 
fall  according  to  the  result  of  that  search- 
ing inquiry,  which  its  high  pretensions  as 
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a  theory  of  universal  nature  have  reasona- 
bly provoked,  but  which  is  yet  in  too  early 
a  stage  to  warrant  any  decided  opinion  as 
to  the  ultimate  verdict. 

It  is,  however,  probably  on  the  ground 
of  its  alleged  discordance  with  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  creation  that  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  is  generally  objected  to. 
Till  of  late  years  the  common  teaching  of 
naturalists  themselves  was  that  man,  and 
every  distinct  kind  of  living  being,  wheth- 
er plant  or  animal,  was  created  independ- 
ently of  every  other ;  and  by  people  gen- 
erally this  was  regarded  as  an  article  of 
faith,  set  forth  in  the  very  first  page  of 
their  Bibles,  where  the  phraseology  cer- 
tainly falls  in  with  this  notion,  if  it  is  not 
actually  suggestive  of  it.  How  then  could 
it  be  otherwise  than  that  many  should  re- 
coil from  a  theory  that  plants  and  animals 
have  been  brought  into  being  through 
some  molecular  changes  in  the  elements 
of  lifeless  matter,  and  that  the  primordial 
forms  of  life  so  generated,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  size  and  complexity  of  struc- 
ture, were  developed  eventually  into  the 
variety  of  living  beings  covering  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  gave  rise  at  last  to  our 
own  species  ? 

This  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of 
man,  which  is  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
theory  of  evolution  in  the  eyes  of  its  ad- 
vocates, is  naturally  that  also  which  gives 
the  finishing  touch  to  its  repulsiveness,  in 
the  popular  esteem  ;  for  if  the  well-known 
words  of  the  old  poet  — 

Simia  quam  similis,  turpissima  bestia,  nobis, 

show  how  offensive  to  our  self-esteem  our 
admitted  resemblance  to  the  degraded 
apes  has  ever  been  felt ;  how  much  more 
distasteful  must  the  similitude  become, 
when  regarded  as  the  external  mark  of 
real  blood-relationship  ? 

Not  that  this  consideration  —  however 
potent  to  influence  popular  feeling  —  can 
weigh  much  with  minds  of  true  Christian 
humility,  who  admit  that  every  creature  of 
God  is  good,  and,  at  the  same  time,  while 
acknowledging  that  by  nature  they  are  but 
dust  and  ashes,  yet  believe  that  if  any  man 
is  i:i  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature.  Rather, 
as  it  is  argued  in  a  recent  work  — 

If  we  be  really  descended  from  apes,  and 
they  from  creatures  lower  still,  it  does,  indeed, 
give  a  new  emphasis  to  the  phrase,  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  and  it  gives  a  new  and  most 
marvellous  aspect  to  that  standing  marvel  of 
self-abasement,  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Of  course,  were  our  ancestors  "marine 
ascidians,"  so  were  His,  according  to  that 
human  nature  which  it  pleased  Him  to  as- 
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sume  ;  and  thus  we  should  see  Him  in  a  most 
wonderful  and  unexpected  sense,  gathering 
together  in  one,  and  summing  up  in  Himself, 
all  created  life  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
...  I  do  not  know  why  a  Christian  should  be 
staggered  at  the  thought  of  one  unbroken 
continuity  of  life,  from  the  lowest  form  of 
hardly  sentient  existence,  unto  Him  that  sit- 
teth  at  the  right  hand  of  God;  for,  after  all, 
the  great  gap  in  the  cycle  of  life  —  a  gap 
which  seemed  to  be  eternally  impassable  — 
was  above  man,  not  below  him,  and  yet  we 
know  that  this  gulf  which  separated  the  high- 
est creature  by  an  infinite  distance  from  the 
Creator,  was  bridged  by  the  condescension  of 
the  Son.* 

Still  there  remains,  however,  the  "  Scrip- 
tural difficulty."  Here  it  is  worth  while  to 
point  out  that  if  the  literal  phraseology  of 
the  Bible  is  inconsistent  with  some  of  the 
evolutionary  theories,  it  is  so  in  a  much 
more  formal  way  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
geological  antiquity  of  the  earth  —  a  point 
now  so  generally  conceded  that  in  a  note 
to  a  sermon  lately  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Farrar  declares 
that  the  old  explanation  of  fossil  remains 
by  a  general  deluge  "  cannot  be  held  any 
longer  by  any  one,  who  will  put  himself  to 
the  trouble  of  examining  conscientiously 
the  steps  of  geological  proof;  indeed  the 
persons,  who  in  future  assert  it,  must  ab- 
dicate their  claim  both  to  impartiality  and 
intelligence."  f 

Yet  the  divines  of  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  saw  distinctly  laid  down,  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  and  other  places, 
the  belief  of  their  early  years,  that  the 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  both  of  land  and  water,  were 
made  about  six  thousand  years  ago  in  the 
space  of  six  natural*  days  ;  while  to  the 
contemporaries  of  Galileo  the  immobility 
of  the  earth  was  quite  clear  from  the 
same  source,  as  well  as  from  their  own 
personal  experience.  Is  it  not  written  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  that  God  hath  made 
the  round  world  so  sure  that  it  cannot  be 
moved  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  in  every  age  of  pro- 
gressive inquiry,  the  time  will  come  when 
the  assiduous  pursuit  of  some  branch  of 
human  knowledge  will  at  last  lead  to  re- 
sults of  such  established  character  as  to 
command  the  general  acceptance  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  it.  And  if 
these  results  be,  as  may  happen,  at  va- 
riance with  opinions  which  have  come  to 
be  associated  in  people's  minds  with  points 
of  religious  belief,  an  antagonism  between 

*  Sermons  by  the  Rev.  R.  Winterbotham,  p.  308. 
t  Science  in  Theology,  p.  ioi. 
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the  two  is  inevitable,  till  the  accidental 
error  can  be  disentangled  from  the  ele- 
ment of  divine  truth  with  which  it  had 
been  entwined. 

It  can  do  no  good,  in  the  long  run,  to 
stave  off  this  collision ;  for  it  must  occur, 
sooner  or  later,  in  the  general  advance  of 
education ;  and  it  can  do  nothing  but  harm 
to  attempt  a  compromise,  by  such  glosses 
either  of  religious  or  scientific  truth  as 
bring  them  into  apparent  harmony,  only 
by  leaving  out  of  view  the  real  points  of 
difficulty ;  for  these  will  at  once  suggest 
themselves  to  an  inquiring  mind,  and  the 
only  result  will  be  needlessly  to  protract  a 
state  of  mental  disquietude.  If  it  is  not 
in  our  power  at  once  to  give  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy, 
surely  the  safer,  as  well  as  the  more  hon- 
est course,  is  to  admit  the  fact,  and  refer 
it  to  its  real  cause  —  the  imperfection  of 
our  knowledge,  and  the  limited  scope  of 
our  powers  of  reasoning. 

That  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  revealed  truth  should  in  some 
cases  appear  to  conflict  with  those  in- 
ferred from  scientific  research,  need  not 
surely,  of  itself,  excite  surprise,  when  we 
consider  the  difficulty  at  times  of  recon- 
ciling the  results  of  different  lines  of  scien- 
tific inquiry,*  and  how  perplexing,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  many  minds  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  such  admitted  articles  of  faith 
as  the  omnipotence  of  God  and  the  free 
will  of  man.  As  we  may  well  be  content 
to  admit  the  truth  of  each  of  these  tenets, 
without  being  able  to  see  how  their  re- 
sults fit  into  each  other,  so  we  may  also 
surely  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  scientific 
conclusion,  when  established  on  as  satis- 
factory a  basis  as  that  kind  of  knowledge 
admits  of,  without  either  being  able  to 
show  the  manner  of  its  accordance  with 
the  surface-meaning  of  some  Scriptural 
statement,  or  discrediting  the  latter  on  this 
account. 

We  have  seen  that  European  thought 
has  long  since  passed  through  such  an 
ordeal  in  the  case  of  astronomical  science  ; 
and,  within  our  own  experience,  in  that  of 
geology.  Why,  then,  should  we  lose  heart 
in  view  of  the  controversies  now  pending, 
such  as  the  dubious  question  of  evolution, 
or  the  more  certain,  but  still  much  dis- 
puted point  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
race  through  long  ages  of  pre-historic  time 
—  or  as  to  any  conflict  of  opinion  which 

*  The  immense  length  of  time,  for  instance,  required 
for  the  process  of  evolution,  in  the  view  of  some  of  its 
propounders,  which  would  exceed  the  limits  of  the 

Sossible  age  of  the  sun,  as  estimated  by  Sir  Wm. 
'homson,  on  physical  grounds. 


may  yet  emerge  in  the  border-land  be- 
tween dogmatic  theology  and  inductive 
science  ? 

Of  the  bygone  controversies  referred  to, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  result  has 
been  not  only  the  full  acquiescence  of 
theologians  in  the  scientific  conclusions 
arrived  at,  but  their  coming  to  regard 
these  sciences  as  valuable  handmaids  of 
religion,  in  setting  forth  the  glory  of  Him 
who  is  the  maker  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible  alike.  Shall  we  riot  from  this 
learn  a  lesson  at  olice  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity  —  of  faith,  that  we  who  hold  stead- 
fastly to  the  plain  matters  of  revelation  in 
what  man  could  never  have  found  out  for 
himself,  are  inheritors  of  a  kingdom  which 
can  never  be  moved  by  the  upheaval 
of  old  beliefs  in  matters  of  human 
science ;  of  hope,  a  sure  and  steadfast 
hope,  that  the  advance  of  well-found- 
ed knowledge  will  gradually  clear  away 
the  discrepancies  which  try,  though  they 
may  not  upset  our  faith ;  and,  finally,  of 
charity  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  see- 
ing how  clearly  the  history  of  the  past 
shows  the  liability  to  error  even  of  such 
as  are  substantially  in  the  right,  and  the 
danger  of  an  indiscriminate  condemnation 
of  opinions,  which,  with  all  their  falsity, 
may  yet  have  in  them  some  elements  of 
truth  ? 

If  we  now  attempt  to  inquire  how  this 
good  understanding  has  been  brought 
about  in  any  particular  branch  of  science 

—  as,  for  instance,  in  geology  —  we  shall 
see  cause  to  refer  it  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
to  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  scientific 
position,  as  established  on  independent 
evidence  proper  to  itself,  and  very  little, 
if  at  all,  to  the  general  acceptance  of  any 
interpretations  of  the  sacred  writings, 
which  would  bring  the  letter  of  the  Mo- 
saic account  into  harmony  with  such  the- 
ories of  geology  as  will  commend  them- 
selves to  the  students  of  that  science. 
That  is,  we  have  come  to  be  agreed  in 
admitting  the  truth  of  both,  though  we 
are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  to  be  accommodated 
to  each  other ;  and  we  are  content  to  as- 
cribe this  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
limited  powers  of  apprehension. 

As  an  example  of  such  theories  of  ac- 
commodation, may  be  mentioned  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Newman,  that  as  the  real 
measure  of  time  is  the  amount  of  work 
done  in  it,  the  "six  days"  of  creation, 
though  in  one  sense  they  might  cor- 
respond—  at  the  present  rate  of  progress 

—  to  our  natural  days,  yet,  in  point  of 
operosity,  were  really  equivalent  to  untold 
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ages ;  so  that  the  work  of  creation  need 
not  have  been  done  per  saltum,  but 
might  have  been  effected  by  as  gradual  a 
succession  of  stages  as  any  evolutionist 
could  imagine.  Or  Hugh  Miller's  suppo- 
sition may" be  referred  to,  that  Moses  does 
but  describe  a  series  of  visions,  wherein 
the  mystery  of  nature's  birth  was  set  be- 
fore him,  each  having  the  character  of  a 
day's  work  of  the  Creator.*  In  calling 
attention  to  a  qualified  approval  of  this 
idea,  in  an  essay  by  Dr.  Pusey,  read  to 
the  Church  Congress  at  Norwich  in  1865, 
Mr.  Pritchard  makes  this  striking  com- 
ment on  all  such  theories  :  —  "  Speaking, 
I  trust,  in  a  most  reverential  spirit,  and  with 
that  caution  and  humility  which  the  case 
demands,  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  no  in- 
terpretation of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony, 
regarded  as  a  description  of  the  actual 
order  and  actual  duration  of  the  creative 
steps,  has  yet  been  proposed,  which  is  at 
all  satisfactory  to  those  who  by  study  and 
preparation  of  mind  are  most  capable  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion."  f*  However 
ingenious,  and  even  probable,  some  of 
these  attempts  at  accommodation  may  be, 
they  are  confessedly  not  such  as  we  can 
hold  with  the  same  confidence,  either  as 
the  scientific  conclusions  themselves,  or 
the  Scriptural  statements,  with  which  it  is 
sought  to  reconcile  them.  In  fact,  their 
attractiveness  to  many  minds  seems  main- 
ly to  depend  on  our  being  free  to  take 
them  up,  to  lay  them  down,  and  to  modify 
them  at  our  will,  without  at  all  affecting 
the  certainty  of  our  convictions  on  either 
of  the  other  points. 

The  principle  here  contended  for  is  that 
our  acceptance  of  a  scientific  theory  should 
be  made  dependent,  not  on  our  estimate 
of  attempts  to  harmonize  such  details,  but 
on  its  own  proper  evidence.  If  we  judge 
this  to  be  sufficient,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  we  have  full  faith  in  the  divine  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  we  must  hold  the  two 
to  be  in  substantial  agreement,  when  they 
cover  the  same  ground ;  for  one  truth 
cannot  contradict  another.  But  it  may  well 
be  that  we  cannot  see  the  precise  mode 
of  agreement  —  even  as  the  fathers  of 
Israel  could  not  reconcile  the  prophecies 
of  the  glory  of  Christ  with  the  predic- 
tions of  his  sufferings  and  abasement. 
True  believers  might  hold  both  —  some 
with  more,  some  with  less  fulness,  accord- 
ing to- their  measure  of  faith  —  but  to 
know  in  what  way  both  found  their  fulfil- 
ment in  him,  was  reserved  for  the  heirs 

*  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,  lect.  iv. 

t  Preface  to  "  Hulsean  Lect.,"  pp.  xi.  xiv. 
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of  the  new  covenant.  So  now  we  may 
well  believe  in  the  perfect  agreement  of 
the  truths  worked  out  by  the  reason  of 
man,  with  those  made  known  to  him  by 
revelation,  though  it  may  be  without  per- 
ceiving how  they  are  to  be  reconciled  in 
particular  cases.  Now  we  see  through  a 
glass,  darkly,  but  in  God's  own  time  we 
may  look  for  this  also  to  be  made  plain  to 
us,  for  the  promise  is  that  then  we  shall 
know,  even  as  we  are  known.  Meanwhile 
we  must  wait  in  faith ;  and  it  does  not 
seem  that  we  can  hasten  the  result  by 
crude  conjectures  of  our  own. 

Now,  if  we  apply  this  rule  to  the  theory 
of  evolution,  it  must  be  allowed  to  stand 
or  fall  as  it  bears  the  test  of  scientific  in- 
quiry. It  is  probably,  in  any  case,  a  ques- 
tion only  of  tenability,  for  that  evolution 
can  ever  take  the  position  of  a  demon- 
strated truth  is  hardly  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  evidence.  As  yet  it  would 
appear  to  have  received  but  partial  coun- 
tenance from  men  of  science,  and  to  be 
open  to  many  objections,  which,  if  they  do 
not  avail  to  upset  the  general  doctrine,  at 
least  affect  very  much  the  form  under 
which  it  may  be  eventually  admitted  as  a 
probable  theory  of  the  universe. 

Thus  Mr.  Mivart,  while  he  contends 
very  strongly  for  evolution,  and  is  disposed 
to  allow  considerable  play  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
principle  of  natural  selection  in  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  things,  puts  for- 
ward very  forcible  reasons  for  concluding 
that  the  origin  of  species  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  sole  action  of  such  a  proc- 
ess in  eliminating  the  variations  unfavour- 
able to  survival,  so  long  as  their  occur- 
rence is  absolutely  promiscuous,  but  that 
there  must  have  been  at  least  a  prepon- 
derance in  one  definite  direction,  impressed 
on  these  variations,  through  some  laws  as 
yet  unknown.*  Indeed  Mr.  Darwin  him- 
self admits,  in  a  later  work,f  that  he  at 
first  "  probably  attributed  too  much  to  the 
action  of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival 
of  the  fittest."  Mivart  inclines  also  to  the 
view,  that  the  production  of  new  species 
depends,  not  so  much  on  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  insensibly  minute  changes, 
as  on  the  occurrence  from  time  to  time  of 
variations  of  sensible  magnitude.^ 

So  long,  however,  as  the  theory  is  on  its 
trial  before  the  court  of  science,  it  is  surely 
both  unfair  and  unwise  to  put  it  under  the 
ban  of  religion.  Unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  teaching  tends  essentially  to  dis- 

*  "Genesis  of  Species,"  espec.  ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  the 
summary  in  ch.  xi. 
t  Descent  of  Man,  i.  152. 
%  Genesis  of  Species,  ch.  iv.  p.  98. 
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honour  God,  why  should  we  fight  against 
it  in  His  name?  And  in  what  respect 
does  it  derogate  from  his  honour,  to  regard 
his  creation  and  government  of  the  uni- 
verse as  one  uniform  and  continuous 
course  of  upholding  and  elevating  the 
work  of  his  own  hands  —  not  as  though 
he  were  tied  to  this  by  any  necessity  ex- 
ternal to  himself,  but  simply  because  it  is 
implied  in  the  very  perfection  of  his  being 
that  his  course  of  action  must,  from  the 
first,  be  so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ends 
in  view,  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  change  ? 
Or  how  can  it  be  made  to  appear  that  this 
conception  of  his  mode  of  working  is  less 
worthy  of  him  than  that  which  represents 
the  universe  as  originated  by  many  inde- 
pendent acts  of  creation,  and  governed  by 
occasional  miraculous  interferences  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  which  he  himself  has 
made  ? 

This  is  very  much  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Greig,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  late 
Church  Congress  in  Edinburgh,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  divine  action  "  not  as  con- 
densed into  creative  construction  and  in- 
terpositionalacts,  but  as  evenly  distributed 
over  the  the  whole  evolution  of  nature.  We 
can  have  no  interpositions  ;  and  this,  not 
from  any  impossibility  in  conceiving  God 
as  interposing,  or  making  a  break  in  na- 
ture, but  simply  from  the  impossibility  of 
conceiving  him  absent."  *  The  late  Mr. 
Kingsley  also  puts  the  matter  very  forcibly 
in  the  preface  to  his  last  work  ("  Westmin- 
ster Sermons"). f  The  new  physical  the- 
ories only  ask  us  to  extend  the  conception 
of  evolution  from  the  development  of  the 
animal  germ  to  that  of  the  whole  world  — 
"to  believe  that  not  individuals  merely, 
but  whole  varieties  and  races ;  the  total 
organization  of  life  on  this  planet ;  and  it 
may  be  the  total  organization  of  the  uni- 
verse, have  been  evolved  just  as  our  bodies 
are,  by  natural  laws,  acting  through  cir- 
cumstance. This  may  be  true,  or  it  may 
be  false.  But  all  that  its  truth  can  do  to 
the  natural  theologian  will  be,  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  Creator  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  whole  universe  as  that  Cre- 
ator undeniably  bears  to  every  individual 
human  body;" 

In  regard  to  the  Scriptural  difficulty,  the 
same  author  remarks  that  the  term  create 
is  nowhere  defined :  "  The  means  —  the 
how  —  of  creation  is  nowhere  specified. 
Scripture  again  says  tl  at  organized  beings 
were  produced  each  according  to  its  kind. 
But  it  nowhere  defines  that  term.  What 

*  Report,  p.  65. 
t  P-  xxiv. 


a  kind  includes,  whether  or  not  it  includes 
the  capacity  of  varying  —  which  is  just  the 
point  in  question  —  is  nowhere  specified. 
And  it  is  a  most  important  point  in  Scrip- 
tural exegesis,  to  be  cautious  as  to  limiting 
the  meaning  of  any  term,  which  Scripture 
itself  has  not  limited,  lest  we  find  ourselves 
putting  into  the  teaching  of  Scripture  our 
own  human  theories  or  prejudices."  *  The 
same  line  of  argument  might  be  applied  to 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  man,  for 
though  it  is  said  he  was  formed  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth  — which  we  may  under- 
stand to  mean  of  the  elements  around  us 
—  nothing  is  said  to  exclude  the  supposi- 
tion that  between  these  elements  being 
first  endowed  with  the  properties  of  living 
matter  and  the  final  completion  of  the  per- 
fect man,  all  those  series  of  developmental 
changes  may  have  intervened,  for  which 
evolutionists  contend.  "  These,"  says 
Mr.  Greig,  "  are  purely  scientific  ques- 
tions, and  whatever  answer  science  finally 
gives  to  them,  we  need  not  be  discomposed. 
Even  the  most  extreme  Darwinian  view 
need  not  shock  us,  provided  it  is  added, 
as  it  must  be  added,  that  such  was  God's 
will  and  purpose.  What  the  religious  . 
mind  really  recoils  from  is  not  any  spe- 
cial mode  of  origin,  however  mortifying  to 
our  pride,  but  the  idea  that  God  had  no 
hand  in  it."  f  To  make  but  one  other 
quotation — Dr.  Liddon  observes,  in  a 
late  university  sermon :  "  Where  he  is 
describing  the  forms  which  may  be  as- 
sumed by  the  creative  activity  of  God, 
Peter  Lombard  uses  words,  which,  if  I 
rightly  understand  them  and  it,  read  like 
an  anticipation  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
as  to  the  origin  of  species  ;  though  I  am 
far  from  saying  that  the  Master  of  Sen- 
tences, with  his  eye  on  the  text  of  Genesis, 
would  have  granted  this  hypothesis  as  far 
as  the  modern  writer  would  have  pressed 
the  theory." 

There  are  many  reasons,  on  the  other 
hand,  why,  in  the  interests  of  religion, 
every  facility  should  be  given  for  the  can- 
did and  independent  investigation  of  the 
theories  of  nature,  exciting  so  much  at- 
tention at  present.  In  no  way  could  so 
effectual  an  answer  be  given  to  the  stale 
charge  that  the  Church  discourages  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  and  would  keep  its  mem- 
bers in  ignorance,  that  they  may  be  more 
subservient  to  authority.  It  is  true  that 
for  the  inquiry  to  be  of  any  advantage 
either  to  the  student  or  others,  a  humble 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  our  powers, 

*  P.  xxvli. 

t  Report  of  Edinburgh  Church  Congress,  p.  267. 
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and  a  respectful  attitude  towards  what  is 
beyond  them,  are  as  necessary  as  candour 
and  diligence  within  these  bounds.  But 
will  not  this  be  much  better  secured  by 
the  Church  herself  making  provision  for 
the  guidance  of  students  of  natural  sci- 
ence, than  by  discouraging  such  a  line  of 
inquiry  altogether,  as  is  done  in  some 
quarters,  where  there  would  seem  to  exist 
a  suspicion  that  the  study  of  the  material 
creation  has  something  in  its  very  nature 
disparaging  to  the  Creator  ? 

Such  a  suspicion  —  though  it  may  find 
a  counterpart  in  the  extravagances  on  the 
other  side  —  is  of  course  unworthy  of  se- 
rious consideration,  being  nothing  else 
than  a  kind  of  refined  Manicheeism  ;  and 
its  effect  can  only  be  to  cause  distrust 
among  those  who  are  striying  in  their 
several  ways  to  search  out  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  either  in  his  spiritual  or 
his  material  economy  —  joint  labourers 
in  the  same  field  —  a  field  surely  wide 
enough  for  all  to  work  in,  without  one 
jostling  another  from  his  place. 

Theories  of  nature  do  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent great  attractions  to  many  minds  of  a 
high  order  ;  and  if  they  are  fraught  at  the 
same  time  with  special  dangers  to  faith, 
it  is  surely  the  true  policy,  no  less  than 
the  duty  of  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  to 
provide  special  safeguards  for  those  who 
are  drawn  under  their  influence,  rather 
than,  by  crossing  their  natural  bent,  to 
repel  them  from  orthodoxy  altogether. 
Such  an  alienation  of  our  choicer  spirits 
must  not  only  be  to  their  own  grievous 
loss,  but  must  involve  also  the  rejection  of 
stores  of  knowledge  of  a  kind  most  inter- 
esting in  itself,  and  capable,  if  used  aright, 
of  becoming  a  powerful  testimony  to  the 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God, 
which  it  is  the  main  office  of  the  Church 
to  promote, —  a  testimony  too,  which,  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind, 
would  come  with  special  effect  from  this 
quarter.  f 

In  conclusion,  we  must  beg  the  reader's 
patience  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  preceding  pages.  It 
may  be  thought  that  while  the  attitude  of 
the  exponents  of  science  has  often  of  late 
been  of  a  defiant  and  aggressive  kind, 
we  have  here  represented  them  as  receiv- 
ing but  scant  toleration,  and  have  taken 
up  a  line  of  pleading  quite  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  those  so  well  able,  and  so  well 
inclined  to  maintain  their  own  rights. 
We  do  not  question  but  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  this,  though  the  insolent  at- 
titude on  one  side  may  found  a  sort  of  ex- 
cuse in  the  jealous  suspicion  exhibited  on 
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the  other.  But,  to  speak  plainly,  the  real 
reason  for  the  line  here  taken,  is  the  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  case  fairly  before 
churchmen.  What  good  purpose  could  it 
serve  here  to  enlarge  on  the  aggravating 
language  of  our  oponents  ?  This  would 
only  be  to  widen  the  breach  which  we  de- 
plore. But  if  we  can  suggest  to  any,  who, 
in  their  alarm  at  the  progress  of  unbelief, 
would  shackle  the  freedom  of  thought  in 
all  directions,  that  there  is  possibly  an- 
other side  to  the  question,  there  is  some 
reason  to  hope  that  good  may  come  even 
of  this  small  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 
THE  CURATE  LEAVES  BRENTBURN. 

Cicely  went  to  her  room  that  night  in 
a  very  nervous  and  disturbed  condition. 
It  was  her  last  night,  too,  in  the  house  in 
which  she  had  been  born ;  but  she  had  no 
leisure  to  think  of  that,  or  to  indulge  in 
any  natural  sentiments  on  the  subject. 
She  was  very  much  alarmed  about  her  fa- 
ther, whose  looks  were  so  strange,  but 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  That  he  should 
take  her  for  her  mother  was  perhaps  not 
wonderful  at  such  a  moment  of  agitation  ; 
but  it  frightened  her  more  than  words  can 
say.  What  could  she  do  ?  It  was  night, 
and  there  was  no  one  in  the  house  with 
her  but  Betsy,  who  had  for  hours  been 
buried  in  deepest  slumbers  ;  and  even  had 
she  been  able  to  send  for  the  doctor,  what 
advance  would  that  have  made  ?  —  for  he 
was  not  ill,  only  strange,  and  it  was  so 
natural  that  he  should  be  strange, —  and 
the  good  steady-going  country  doctor,  ac- 
quainted with  honest,  practical  fevers  and 
rheumatism,  what  help  could  he  bring  to  a 
mind  diseased?  Cicely  had  changed  her 
room  in  her  new  office  of  nurse,  and  now 
occupied  a  small  inner  chamber  communi- 
cating with  that  of  the  two  children.  She 
was  sitting  there  pondering  and  thinking 
when  she  heard  her  father  come  up-stairs. 
Then  he  appeared  suddenly  bending  over 
the  children's  little  cots.  He  had  a  candle 
in  his  hand,  and  stooping  feebly,  kissed 
the  little  boys.  He  was  talking  to  him- 
self all  the  time  ;  but  she  could  not  make 
out  what  he  said,  except,  as  he  stood  look- 
ing at  the  children,  "  Poor  things,  poor 
things  !  God  bless  you."  Cicely  did  not 
show  herself,  anxiously  as  she  watched, 
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and  he  went  out  again  and  on  to  his  own 
room.  He  was  going  to  bed  quietly,  and 
after  all  it  might  turn  out  to  be  nothing ; 
perhaps  he  had  been  dozing  when  he 
called  her  Hester,  and  was  scarcely  awake. 
After  this  she  intended  to  go  to  bed  her- 
self ;  for  she  was  sadly  worn  out  with  her 
long  day's  work  and  many  cares,  and  fell 
dead  asleep,  as  youth  unaccustomed  to 
watching  ever  will  do  in  the  face  of  all 
trouble.  The  house  was  perfectly  still 
so  long  as  she  was  awake ;  not  a  sound 
disturbed  the  quiet  except  the  breathing  of 
Harry  and  Charley,  and  the  tap  of  the  jes- 
samine branches  against  her  windows. 
There  was  one  last  blossom  at  the  end  of 
a  branch,  late  and  long  after  its  neigh- 
bours, which  shed  some  of  its  peculiar 
sweetness  through  the  open  window.  The 
relief  was  so  great  to  hear  her  father 
come  up-stairs,  and  to  know  that  he  was 
safe  in  his  room,  that  her  previous  fright 
seemed  folly.  She  said  her  prayers,  poor 
child !  in  her  loneliness,  giving  tearful 
thanks  for  this  blessing,  and  fell  asleep 
without  time  to  think  of  any  bothers  or 
sorrow  of  her  own.  Thus  sometimes, 
perhaps,  those  who  have  other  people  to 
carry  on  their  shoulders  avoid  occasionally 
the  sharp  sting  of  personal  feeling  —  at 
least,  of  all  the  sentiments  which  are  of  a 
secondary  kind. 

The  morning  was  less  warm  and  bright 
than  usual,  with  a  true  autumnal  haze  over 
the  trees.  This  soothed  Cicely  when  she 
looked  out.  She  was  very  early,  for  there 
were  still  various  last  things  to  do.  She 
had  finished  her  own  individual  concerns, 
and  locked  her  box  ready  for  removal,  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  call  the  children,  who 
slept  later  and  more  quietly  than  usual  by 
another  happy  dispensation  of  providence. 
Cicely  heard  the  auctioneer  arrive,  and 
the  sound  of  chatter  and  laughter  with 
which  Betsy  received  the  men,  with  whom 
already  she  had  made  acquaintance.  Why 
not  ?  Shall  everybody  be  sad  because  we 
are  in  trouble  ?  Cicely  asked  herself,  and 
she  leant  out  of  the  window  which  over- 
looked the  garden,  and  took  a  deep  draught 
of  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morning  be- 
fore she  proceeded  to  wake  the  children 
and  begin  the  day's  work.  Her  eyes,  poor 
child  !  were  as  dewy  as  the  morning;  but 
she  did  not  give  herself  time  to  cry,  or 
waste  her  strength  by  such  an  indulgence. 
A  knock  at  her  door  disturbed  her,  and 
she  shut  the  window  hastily,  and  shaking 
off  those  stray  drops  from  her  eyelashes, 
went  to  see  what  Betsy  wanted  so  early. 
Betsy  stood  outside,  looking  pale  and  ex- 
cited. 


"  The  men  says,  please,  miss,  will  you 
come  down-stairs  ?  "  said  Betsy,  making 
an  effort  at  a  curtsy,  which  was  so  very 
unusual  that  Cicely  was  half-amused. 

"  What  do  they  want  ?  I  have  to  dress 
the  children,  Betsy.  Could  not  you  do 
instead  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  miss,  I'll  dress  the 
children.    Do  go  —  go,  please,  Miss  Cic 
ely !  I'm  too  frightened.    O  miss,  your 
poor  papa !  " 

"  Papa  ? "  Cicely  gave  the  girl  one 
frightened  beseeching  look,  and  then  flew 
down-stairs,  her  feet  scarcely  touching  the 
steps.  Why  was  he  up  so  early  ?  Why 
was  he  vexing  himself  with  those  men,  and 
their  preparations,  making  himself  misera- 
ble about  nothing,  when  there  were  so 
many  real  troubles  to  bear?  The  men 
were  standing  in  a  little  knot  by  the  study- 
door,  which  was  half-open.  "What  do 
you  want  with  me  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

They  were  confused ;  one  of  them  put 
forward  another  to  speak  to  her,  and  there 
was  a  little  rustling,  and  shuffling  and 
changing  of  position,  which  permitted  her 
to  see,  as  she  thought,  Mr.  St.  John  sitting, 
facing  the  door,  in  his  usual  chair.  "  Ah  ! 
it  is  papa  who  has  come  down,  I  see  — 
thank  you  for  not  wishing  to  disturb  him. 
I  will  tell  him,"  said  Cicely,  passing 
through  the  midst  of  them  with  swift 
light  youthful  steps. 

"  Don't  let  her  go  !  Stop  her,  for  God's 
sake ! "  cried  one  of  the  men,  in  subdued 
confused  tones.  She  heard  them,  for  she 
remembered  them  afterwards  ;  but  at  that 
moment  the  words  conveyed  no  meaning 
to  her.  She  went  in  as  any  child  would  go 
up  to  any  father.  The  chair  was  pushed 
away  from  the  writing-table,  facing  towards 
the  door,  as  if  he  had  been  expecting  some 
one.  What  surprised  Cicely  more  than 
the  aspect  of  his  countenance,  in  which  at 
the  first  glance  she  saw  no  particular  dif- 
ference, was  that  he  had  upon  his  knees, 
folded  neatly,  a  woman's  cloak  and  hat  — • 
her  mother's  cloak  and  hat  —  which  had 
remained  in  his  room  by  his  particular 
desire  ever  since  Hester  died. 

"  Papa,  what  are  you  doing  with  these  ?  " 
she  said. 

There  was  no  reply.  "  Papa,  are  you 
asleep  ?  "  cried  Cicely.  She  was  getting 
very  much  frightened,  her  heart  beating 
against  her  breast.  For  the  moment  some 
impulse  of  terror  drove  her  back  upon  the 
men  at  the  door.  "  He  has  gone  to  sleep," 
she  said,  hurriedly ;  "  he  was  tired,  very 
much  tired  last  night." 

"  We  have  sent  for  the  doctor,  miss," 
said  one  of  the  men. 
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"  Papa,  papa  !  *  said  Cicely.  She  had 
gone  back  to  him  paying  no  attention  to 
them ;  and  then  she  gave  a  low  cry,  and 
threw  herself  on  her  knees  by  his  side, 
gazing  up  into  his  face,  trembling.  "  What 
is  the  matter  ? "  said  the  girl,  speaking 
low ;  u  what  is  it,  papa  ?  Where  were  you 
going  with  that  hat  and  cloak  ?  Speak  to 
me  ;  don't  sit  there  and  doze.  We  are  to 
go  away  —  to  go  away  —  don't  you  remem- 
ber —  to-day?  " 

Some  one  else  came  in  just  then,  though 
she  did  not  hear.  It  was  the  doctor,  who 
came  and  took  her  by  the  arm  to  raise  her. 
"  Run  away,  my  dear ;  run  up-stairs  till  I 
see  what  is  to  be  done,"  he  said.  "  Some- 
body take  her  away." 

Cicely  rose  up  quickly.  "  I  cannot 
awake  him,"  she  said.  "  Doctor,  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come,  though  he  would  not 
let  me  send  yesterday.  I  think  he  must 
be  in  a  faint." 

"  Go  away,  go  away,  my  dear." 

It  neither  occurred  to  the  poor  girl  to 
obey  him  nor  to  think  what  he  meant. 
She  stood  by  breathless  while  he  looked 
at  the  motionless  figure  in  the  chair,  and 
took  into  his  own  the  grey  cold  hand 
which  hung  helpless  by  Mr.  St.  John's 
side.  Cicely  did  not  look  at  her  father, 
but  at  the  doctor,  to  know  what  it  was  ; 
and  round  the  door  the  group  of  men 
gazed  too,  awe-stricken,  with  Betsy,  whom 
curiosity  and  the  attraction  of  terror  had 
brought  down-stairs,  and  one  or  two  la- 
bourers from  the  village  passing  to  their 
morning's  work,  who  had  come  in,  drawn 
by  the  strange  fascination  of  what  had 
happened,  and  staring  too. 

"  Hours  ago,"  said  the  doctor  to  himself, 
shaking  his  head  ;  "  he  is  quite  cold  ;  who 
saw  him  last  ?  " 

"  O  doctor,  do  something  !  "  cried  Cic- 
ely, clasping  her  hands  ;  "  don't  lose  time  ; 
don't  let  him  be  like  this ;  do  something 
—  oh,  do  something,  doctor !  Don't  you 
know  that  we  are  going  to-day?" 

He  turned  round  upon  her  very  gently, 
and  the  group  at  the  door  moved  with  a 
rustling  movement  of  sympathy.  Betsy 
fell  a-crying  loudly,  and  some  of  the  men 
put  their  hands  to  their  eyes.  The  doctor 
took  Cicely  by  the  arm,  and  turned  her 
away  with  gentle  force. 

"  My  dear,  you  must  come  with  me.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  in  the  next  room." 

"  But  papa?"  she  cried. 

"  My  poor  child,"  said  the  compassion- 
ate doctor,  "  we  can  do  nothing  for  him 
now." 

Cicely  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment, 
then  the  hot  blood  flushed  into  her  face, 
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followed  by  sudden  paleness.  She  drew 
herself  out  of  the  kind  doctor's  hold,  and 
went  back  and  knelt  down  again  by  her 
father's  side.  Do  nothing  more  for  him  — 
'while  still  he  sat  there,  just  as  he  always 
did,  in  his  own  chair? 

"  Papa,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  said,  trembling, 
while  they  all  stood  round.  Suddenly  the 
roughest  of  all  the  men,  one  of  the  la- 
bourers, broke  forth  into  loud  sobs. 

"  Don't  you,  miss  —  don't,  for  the  love 
of  God  !  "  cried  the  man. 

She  could  not  hear  it.  All  this  came 
fresh  to  her  word  for  word  a  little  later, 
but  just  then  she  heard  nothing.  She  took 
the  hand  the  doctor  had  taken,  and  put 
her  warm  cheek  and  her  young  lips  to  it. 

"  He  is  cold  because  he  has  been  sleep- 
ing in  his  chair,"  she  cried,  appealing  to 
them.  "  Nothing  else  —  what  could  it  be 
else  ?  and  we  are  going  away  to-day  ?  " 

The  doctor  grasped  at  her  arm,  almost 
hurting  her.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "  Cicely, 
this  is  not  like  you.  We  must  carry  him 
to  bed.  Come  with  me  to  another  room. 
I  want  to  ask  you  how  he  was  last  night." 
This  argument  subdued  her,  and  she  went 
meekly  out  of  the  room,  trying  to  think 
that  her  father  was  to  be  carried  to  his 
bed,  and  that  all  might  still  be  well.  Try- 
ing to  think  so ;  though  a  chill  had  fallen 
upon  her,  and  she  knew,  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

The  men  shut  the  door  reverently  as  the 
doctor  took  her  away,  leaving  him  there 
whom  no  one  dared  to  touch,  while  they 
stood  outside  talking  in  whispers.  Mr. 
St.  John,  still  and  cold,  kept  possession  of 
the  place.  He  had  gone  last  night,  when 
Cicely  saw  him,  to  fetch  those  relics  of  his 
Hester,  which  he  had  kept  for  so  many 
years  in  his  room;  but,  in  his  feeble  state, 
had  been  so  long  searching  before  he  could 
find  them,  that  sleep  had  overtaken  Cic- 
ely, and  she  had  not  heard  him  stumbling 
down-stairs  again  with  his  candle.  Heaven 
knows  what  fancy  it  was  that  had  sent  him 
to  seek  his  wife's  cloak  and  hat ;  his  mind 
had  got  confused  altogether  with  trouble 
and  weakness,  and  the  shock  of  uprootal ; 
and  then  he  had  sat  down  again  with  a 
smile,  with  her  familiar  garments  ready 
for  her,  to  wait  through  the  night  till  Hes- 
ter came.  What  hour  or  moment  it  was 
no  one  could  tell ;  but  Hester,  or  some 
other  angel,  had  come  for  him  according 
to  his  expectation,  and  left  nothing  but 
the  case  and  husk  of  him  sitting,  as  he  had 
sat  waiting  for  her,  with  her  cloak  upon 
his  knees. 

"  I  am  going  to  telegraph  for  her  sister," 
said  the  doctor,  coming  out  with  red  eyes 
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after  all  was  done  that  could  be  done,  both 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  "  Of  course 
you  will  send  and  stop  the  people  from 
coming ;  there  can  be  no  sale  to-day." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  auctioneer.  "  The 
young  lady  wouldn't  believe  it,  my  man 
tells  me.  I  must  get  them  off  at  once,  or 
they'll  get  drinking.  They're  all  upset 
like  a  parcel  of  women  —  what  with  find- 
ing him,  and  what  with  seeing  the  young 
lady.  Poor  thing !  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  very  badly  left  ?  " 

"  Left !  "  cried  the  doctor  ;  there  was 
derision  in  the  very  word.  "  They  are 
not  left  at  all ;  they  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world.  Poor  St.  John,  we  must  not 
say  a  word  now  against  him,  and  there  is 
not  much  to  say.  He  got  on  with  every- 
body. He  did  his  duty  by  rich  and  poor. 
There  was  never  a  better  clergyman ;  al- 
ways ready  when  you  called  him,  early  or 
late  ;  more  ready  for  nothing,"  the  doctor 
added  remorsefully,  "than  I  am  for  my 
best-paying  patients.  We  might  have 
done  more  to  smooth  his  way  for  him  per- 
haps, but  he  never  could  take  care  of 
money  or  do  anything  to  help  himself; 
and  now  they'll  have  to  pay  for  it,  these 
two  poor  girls." 

Thus  the  curate's  record  was  made. 
The  news  went  through  the  parish  like 
the  wind,  in  all  its  details;  dozens  of  peo- 
ple were  stopped  in  the  village  going  to 
the  sale,  and  a  little  comforted  for  their 
disappointment  by  the  exciting  story. 
Some  of  the  people  thought  it  was  poor 
Miss  Brown,  the  other  Mrs.  St.  John, 
whom  he  was  looking  for.  Some  felt  it  a 
strange  heathenish  sort  of  thing  of  him,  a 
clergyman,  that  he  should  be  thinking  at 
that  last  moment  of  anything  but  the 
golden  city  with  the  gates  of  pearl ;  and 
thought  there  was  a  dreadful  materialism 
in  the  cloak  and  hat.  But  most  people 
felt  a  thrill  of  real  emotion,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  was  dead,  mourned  Mr.  St.  John 
truly,  declaring  that  Brentburn  would 
never  see  the  like  of  him  again.  Mrs. 
Ascott  cried  so  that  she  got  a  very  bad 
headache,  and  was  obliged  to  go  and  lie 
down.  But  she  sent  her  maid  to  ask  if 
they  could  do  anything,  and  even  post- 
poned a  dinner-party  which  was  to  have 
been  that  evening,  which  was  a  very  grat- 
ifying token  of  respect.  Mrs.  Joel,  who 
was  perhaps  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
social  scale,  cried  too,  but  had  no  head- 
ache, and  went  off  at  once  to  the  rectory 
to  make  herself  useful,  pulling  all  the 
blinds  down,  which  Betsy  had  neglected, 
and  telling  all  the  callers  that  poor  Miss 
Cicely  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
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though  "it  have  given  her  a  dreadful 
shock."  The  trunks  stood  all  ready 
packed  and  corded,  with  Mr.  St.  John's 
name  upon  them.  But  he  had  no  need  of 
them,  though  he  had  kept  his  word  and  left 
Brentburn  on  the  appointed  day.  After  a 
while  people  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened—  best  for  him  certainly  —  he  could 
never  have  borne  the  rooting  up,  they 
said  —  he  could  never  have  borne  Liver- 
pool, so  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  "Why, 
it  would  have  killed  him  in  a  fortnight, 
such  a  place,"  said  Mr.  Ascott,  who  had 
not,  however,  lent  a  hand  in  any  way  to 
help  him  in  his  struggle  against  fate. 

Mab,  it  is  needless  to  say,  came  down 
at  once  with  Aunt  Jane,  utterly  crushed 
and  helpless  with  sorrow.  Poor  Cicely, 
who  was  only  beginning  to  realize  what  it 
was,  and  to  make  sure  that  her  father 
absolutely  was  dead,  and  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  bringing  back,  had  to  rouse  herself, 
and  take  her  sister  into  her  arms  and  con- 
sole her.  Mab  sobbed  quietly  when  she 
was  in  her  sister's  arms,  feeling  a  sense 
of  strong  protection  in  them. 

"  I  have  still  you,  Cicely,"  she  said, 
clinging  to  her. 

"But  Cicely  has  no  one,"  said  Aunt 
Jane,  kissing  the  pale  girl  with  that  com- 
passionate insight  which  age  sometimes 
brings  even  to  those  who  do  not  possess 
it  by  nature.  "  But  it  is  best  for  you  to 
have  them  all  to  look  after,  if  you  could 
but  see  it,  my  poor  child  !  " 

"I  do  see  it,"  said  Cicely  —  and  then 
she  had  to  disentangle  herself  from  Mab's 
clinging,  and  to  go  out  of  the  room  where 
they  had  shut  themselves  up,  to  see  some- 
body about  the  "  arrangements,"  though 
indeed  everybody  was  very  kind  and 
spared  her  as  much  as  they  could. 

After  the  first  shock  was  over  it  may 
well  be  supposed  what  consultations  there 
were  within  the  darkened  rooms.  The 
funeral  did  not  take  place  till  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  as  English  custom  demands, 
and  the  days  were  very  slow  and  terrible 
to  the  two  girls,  hedged  round  by  all  the 
prejudices  of  decorum,  who  could  do 
nothing  but  dwell  with  their  grief  in  the 
gloomy  house  which  crushed  their  young 
spirits  with  its  veiled  windows  and  change- 
less dimness.  That,  and  far  more,  they 
were  ready  to  do  for  their  father  and  the 
love  they  bore  him ;  but  to  feel  life  ar- 
rested and  stopped  short  by  that  shadow 
of  death  is  hard  upon  the  young.  Miss 
Maydew,  whose  grief  naturally  was  of  a 
much  lighter  description  than  that  of  the 
girls,  and  with  whom  decorum  was  stronger 
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than  grief,  kept  them  up-stairs  in  their 
rooms,  and  treated  them  as  invalids,  which 
was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  circum- 
stances. Only  at  dusk  would  she  let 
them  go  even  into  the  garden,  to  get  the 
breath  of  air  which  nature  demanded. 
She  knew  all  the  proper  ceremonials 
which  ought  to  be  observed  when  there 
was  "  a  death  in  the  house,"  and  was  not 
quite  sure  even  now  how  far  it  was  right 
to  let  them  discuss  what  they  were  going 
to  do.  To  make  up  for  this,  she  carried 
to  them  the  scraps  of  parish  gossip  which 
she  gleaned  from  Mrs.  Joel  and  from 
Betsy  in  the  kitchen.  There  had,  it  ap- 
•  peared,  been  a  double  tragedy  in  the 
parish.  A  few  days  after  the  death  of  the 
curate,  the  village  schoolmistress,  a  young 
widow  with  several  babies,  had  "  dropped 
down  "  and  died  of  heart-disease  in  the 
midst  of  the  frightened  children.  "It  is 
a  terrible  warning  to  the  parish,"  said 
Miss  Maydew,  "  two  such  events  in  one 
week.  But  your  dear  papa,  everybody 
knows,  was  ready  to  go,  and  I  hope  Mrs. 
Jones  was  so  too.  They  tell  me  she  was 
a  good  woman." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  the  chil- 
dren ? "  said  Cicely,  thinking  of  her  own 
burden. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  the  children  will  be  pro- 
vided for ;  they  always  are  somehow. 
There  are  so  many  institutions  for  orphans, 
and  people  are  very  good  if  you  know 
how  to  get  at  them.  No  doubt  some- 
body will  take  them  up.  I  don't  doubt 
Mr.  Ascott  has  votes  for  the  British  Or- 
phans' or  St.  Ann's  Society,  or  some  of 
these.  Speaking  of  that,  my  dears,  I 
have  been  thinking  that  we  ought  to  try 
for  something  of  the  same  kind  ourselves. 
Cicely,  hear  first  what  I  have  got  to  say 
before  you  speak.  It  is  no  disgrace. 
How  are  Mab  and  you  to  maintain  these 
two  little  boys  ?  Oi  course  you  shall  have 
all  that  I  can  give  you,  but  I  have  so  lit- 
tle; and  if  girls  can  maintain  themselves, 
it  is  all  they  are  likely  to  do.  There  is  a 
society,  I  am  sure,  for  the  orphans  of 
clergymen  " 

"  Aunt  Jane !  Papa's  sons  shall  never 
be  charity  boys  —  never!  if  I  should  work 
my  fingers  to  the  bone,  as  people  say." 

"  Your  fingers  to  the  bone  —  what  good 
would  that  do?  Listen  to  me,  girls. 
Both  of  you  can  make  a  fair  enough  living 
for  yourselves.  You  will  easily  get  a  good 
governess's  place,  Cicely;  for,  though  you 
are  not  very  accomplished,  you  are  so 
thorough  — and  Mab,  perhaps,  if  she  suc- 
ceeds, may  do  still  better.  But  consider 
what  that  is  :  fifty  pounds  a  year  at  the 
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outside  ;  and  at  first  you  could  not  look 
for  that ;  and  you  are  always  expected  to 
dress  well  and  look  nice,  and  Mab  would 
have  all  sorts  of  expenses  for  her  materials 
and  models  and  so  forth.  The  cheapest 
good  school  for  boys  I  ever  heard  of  was 
forty  pounds  without  clothes,  and  at  pres- 
ent they  are  too  young  for  school.  It  is  a 
woman's  work  to  look  after  two  little 
things  like  that.  What  can  you  do  with 
them  ?  If  you  stay  and  take  care  of  them, 
you  will  all  three  starve.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  get  them  into  some  asylum  where 
they  would  be  well  looked  after ;  and  then," 
said  Aunt  Jane,  insinuatingly,  "if  you  got 
on  very  well,  or  if  anything  fortunate  hap- 
pened, you  could  take  them  back,  don't 
you  see,  whenever  you  liked." 

Mab,  moved  by  this,  turned  her  eyes  to 
Cicely  for  her  cue ;  for  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  reason  in  what  Aunt  Jane  said. 

"  Don't  say  anything  more  about  it, 
please,"  said  Cicely.  "  We  must  not  say 
too  much,  for  I  may  break  down,  or  any 
one  may  break  down ;  but  they  shall  not 
go  upon  charity  if  I  can  help  it.  Oh, 
charity  is  very  good,  I  know;  we  maybe 
glad  of  it,  all  of  us,  if  we  get  sick  or  can't 
find  anything  to  do  ;  but  I  must  try  first 
—  I  must  try  !  " 

"  O  Cicely,  this  is  pride,  the  same  sort 
of  pride  that  prevented  your  poor  papa 
from  asking  for  anything  " 

"  Hush,  Aunt  Jane  !  Whatever  he  did 
was  right;  but  I  am  not  like  papa.  I 
don't  mind  asking  so  long  as  it  is  for  work. 
I  have  an  idea  now.  Poor  Mrs.  Jones  ! 
I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  her,  leaving  her 
children  desolate.  But  some  one  will 
have  to  come  in  her  place.  Why  should 
it  not  be  me  ?  There  is  a  little  house 
quite  comfortable  and  pleasant  where  I 
could  have  the  children ;  and  I  think  the 
parish  would  not  refuse  me,  if  it  was  only 
for  papa's  sake." 

"  Cicely  !  my  dear  child,  of  what  are  you 
thinking  ?  "  said  Miss  Maydew,  in  dis- 
may. "  A  parish  schoolmistress  !  you  are 
dreaming.  All  this  has  been  too  much  for 
you.  My  dear,  my  dear,  you  must  never 
think  of  such  a  thing  again  !  " 

"  O  Cicely,  it  is  not  a  place  for  a  lady, 
surely,"  cried  Mab. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Cicely,  the  colour 
mounting  to  her  face.  I'd  take  in  wash- 
ing if  it  was  necessary,  and  if  I  knew  how. 
A  lady  !  there's  nothing  about  ladies  that 
I  know  of  in  the  Bible.  Whatever  a 
woman  can  do  I'm  ready  to  try,  and  I 
don't  care,  not  the  worth  of  a  pin,  whether 
it's  a  place  for  a  lady  or  not.  O  Aunt 
Jane,  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  know  how 
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good  you  are  —  but  charity  !  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  charity.  I  must  try  my 
own  way." 

"  Cicely,  listen  to  me,"  cried  Aunt  Jane, 
with  tears.  "  I  held  back,  for  the  chil- 
dren are  not  my  flesh  and  blood  as  you 
are.  Perhaps  it  was  mean  of  me  to  hold 
back.  O  Cicely,  I  wanted  to  save  what  I 
had  for  you ;  but,  my  dear,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  better,  far  better,  that  you  should 
bring  them  to  London.  I  don't  say  I'm 
fond  of  children,"  said  Miss  Maydew ; 
"  it's  so  long  since  I  had  anything  to  do 
with  them.  I  don't  say  but  what  they'd 
worry  me  sometimes  ;  but  bring  them, 
Cicely,  and  we'll  do  what  we  can  to  get  on, 
and  when  you  find  a  situation,  I'll  —  I'll 
—  try  » 

Her  voice  sank  into  quavering  hesita- 
tion, a  sob  interrupted  her.  She  was 
ready  to  do  almost  all  they  wanted  of  her, 
but  this  was  hard  ;  still,  sooner  than  sac- 
rifice her  niece's  gentility,  the  standing  of 
the  family —  Cicely  had  good  sense  enough 
to  perceive  that  enough  had  been  said. 
She  kissed  her  aunt  heartily  with  tender 
thanks,  but  she  did  not  accept  her  offer 
or  say  anything  further  about  her  own 
plans.  For  the  moment  nothing  could  be 
done,  whatever  the  decision  might  be. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
THE  RECTOR'S  BEGINNING. 

Mr.  Mildmay  came  to  Brentburn  the 
Saturday  after  the  curate's  death.  The 
Ascotts  invited  him  to  their  house,  and  he 
went  there  feeling  more  like  a  culprit  than 
an  innocent  man  has  any  right  to  do.  He 
fairly  broke  down  in  the  pulpit  next  day, 
in  the  little  address  he  made  to  the  people. 
"  God  knows,"  he  said  to  them,  "  that  I 
would  give  everything  I  have  in  the  world 
to  bring  back  to  you  the  familiar  voice 
which  you  have  heard  here  so  long,  and 
which  had  the  teachings  of  a  long  experi- 
ence to  give  you,  teachings  more  precious 
than  anything  a  new  beginner  can  say. 
When  I  think  that  but  for  my  appoint- 
ment this  tragedy  might  not  have  hap- 
pened, my  heart  sinks  within  me  ;  and 
yet  I  am  blameless,  though  all  who  loved 
him  have  a  right  to  blame  me."  His 
voice  quivered,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  all  the  Brentburn  folks,  who  were  not 
struck  dumb  with  wonder,  wept.  But 
many  of  them  were  struck  dumb  with  won- 
der, and  Mr.  Ascott,  who  was  his  host, 
and  felt  responsible  for  him,  did  more 
than  wonder.  He  interfered  energetically 
when  the  service  was  over.  "  Mildmay," 
he  said,  solemnly,  "  mark  my  words,  this 


will  never  do.  You  are  no  more  to  blame 
for  poor  St.  John's  death  than  I  am  or  any 
one,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  blame 
you.  Good  heavens,  if  you  had  never 
heard  of  the  poor  fellow,  don't  you  think 
it  would  have  happened  all  the  same  ? 
You  did  a  great  deal  more  than  any  one 
else  would  have  done  —  is  that  why  you 
think  it  is  your  fault?  " 

Mildmay  did  not  make  any  reply  to  this 
remonstrance.  Perhaps  after  he  had  said 
it,  he  felt,  as  so  many  impulsive  men  are 
apt  to  do,  a  hot  nervous  shame  for  having 
said  it,  and  betraying  his  feelings  ;  but  he 
would  not  discuss  the  question  with  the 
Ascotts,  who  had  no  self-reproach  in  the 
matter,  no  idea  that  any  one  could  have 
helped  it.  They  discussed  the  question 
now,  the  first  shock  being  over,  and  a 
comfortable  Sunday  put  between  them 
and  the  event,  with  great  calm. 

"  He  was  just  the  sort  of  man  that 
would  not  even  have  his  life  insured."  said 
Mr.  Ascott.  "  What  those  poor  girls  are 
to  do  I  do  not  know.  Go  out  for  gov- 
ernesses, I  suppose,  poor  things  !  the 
common  expedient;  but  then  there  are 
those  babies.  There  ought  to  be  an  act 
of  Parliament  against  second  families.  I 
never  had  any  patience  with  that  mar- 
riage ;  and  Miss  Brown,  I  suppose,  had  no 
friends  that  could  take  them  up  ? " 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  his  wife  re- 
plied. "  It  is  a  dreadful  burden  for  those 
girls.  It  will  hamper  them  in  their  situa- 
tions, if  they  get  situations,  and  keep  them 
from  marrying  " 

"They  are  pretty  girls,"  said  Mr.  As- 
cott. "  I  don't  see  why  they  shouldn't 
marry." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Henry,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  what  man,  in  his  senses, 
would  marry  a  girl  with  a  couple  of  chil- 
dren dependent  on  her? " 

"A  ready-made  family,"  he  said,  with 
a  laugh. 

This  was  on  the  Sunday  evening  after 
dinner.  It  was  dusk,  and  they  could  not 
see  their  guest's  face,  who  took  no  part 
in  the  conversation.  To  hear  such  a  dis- 
cussion as  this,  touching  the  spoiling  of  a 
girl's  marriage,  is  quite  a  commonplace 
matter,  which  the  greater  part  of  the  world 
would  think  it  foolishly  fastidious  to  ob- 
ject to,  and  probably  Mr.  Mildmay  had 
heard  such  talk  upon  other  occasions 
quite  unmoved;  but  it  is  astonishing  the 
difference  it  makes  when  you  know  the 
girl  thus  discussed,  and  have,  let  us  say, 
"a  respect"  for  her.  He  felt  the  blood 
come  hot  to  his  face ;  he  dared  not  say 
anything,  lest  he  should  say  too  much. 
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Was  it  mere  poverty  that  exposed  those 
forlorn  young  creatures,  whose  case  surely 
was  sad  enough  to  put  all  laughter  out  of 
court,  to  such  comment  ?  Mrs.  Ascott 
thought  it  quite  possible  that  Mr.  Mild- 
may,"  fresh  from  Oxford,  might  consider 
female  society  frivolous,  and  was  reserv- 
ing hi  mself  for  loftier  conversation  with  her 
husband,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of 
his  silence  —  so  she  went  away  smiling, 
rustling  her  silken  skirts,  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  humility  which  becomes  the 
weaker  vessel,  not  feeling  herself  equal  to 
that  loftier  strain,  to  make  the  gentle- 
men's tea. 

Her  husband,  however,  came  up-stairs 
after  her  by  himself.  Mildmay  had  gone 
out  for  a  stroll,  he  said,  and  seemed  to 
prefer  being  alone ;  he  was  afraid,  after 
all,  he  was  a  morose  sort  of  fellow,  with 
very  little  "go  "  in  him.  As  for  the  new 
rector,  he  was  very  glad  to  get  out  into 
the  stillness  of  the  dewy  common  after  the 
hot  room  and  the  fumes  of  Mr.  Ascott's 
excellent  port,  which  he  disliked,  being 
altogether  a  man  of  the  new  school.  He 
skirted  the  common  under  the  soft  light 
of  some  stars,  and  the  incipient  radiance 
of  the  moon,  which  had  not  yet  risen,  but 
showed  that  she  was  rising.  He  went 
even  as  far  as  the  back  of  the  rectory,  and 
that  little  path  which  the  curate's  feet  had 
worn,  which  he  followed  reverently  to  the 
grey  cross  upon  Hester's  grave.  Here  a 
flood  of  peaceful  and  friendly  thoughts 
came  over  the  young  man,  bringing  the 
tears  to  his  eyes.  He  had  only  known 
Mr.  St.  John  for  about  twenty-four  hours, 
yet  how  much  this  short  acquaintance  had 
affected  him  !  He  seemed  to  be  thinking 
of  a  dear  old  friend  when  he  remembered 
the  few  moments  he  had  stood  here,  six 
weeks  before,  listening  to  the  curate's  sim- 
ple talk.  "  The  lights  in  the  girls'  win- 
dows"—  there  they  were,  the  only  lights 
in  the  dark  house,  a  glimmer  through  the 
half-closed  shutters.  Then  he  thought  of 
the  old  man,  bewildered  with  death,  and 
death's  weakness,  sitting  with  his  wife's 
cloak  and  hat  ready,  waiting  for  her  to 
come  who  had  been  waiting  all  these  years 
under  the  sod  for  him  to  come.  "  I  shall 
go  to  her,  but  she  will  not  come  to  me," 
said  the  new  rector  to  himself,  letting  a 
tear  fall  upon  the  cross  where  the  curate's 
hand  had  rested  so  tenderly.  His  heart 
was  full  of  that  swelling  sensation  of  sym- 
pathetic sorrow  which  is  both  sweet  and 
painful.  And  she  was,  they  all  said,  so 
like  her  mother.  Would  any  one,  he  won- 
dered, think  of  her  sometimes  as  Mr.  St. 
John  had  done  of  his  Hester?    Or  would 
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nobody,  in  his  senses,  marry  a  girl  bur- 
dened with  two  babies  dependent  on  her? 
When  those  words  came  back  to  his  mind, 
his  cheeks  reddened,  his  pace  quickened  in 
a  sudden  flush  of  anger.  And  it  was  a 
woman  who  had  said  it  —  a  woman  whose 
heart,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would 
have  bled  for  the  orphans,  not  much  more 
than  children  any  of  them,  who  were  thus 
left  in  the  world  to  struggle  for  them- 
selves. 

It  was  Mildmay  who  took  all  the  trouble 
about  the  funeral,  and  read  the  service 
himself,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion.  The 
people  had  scarcely  known  before  how 
much  they  felt  the  loss  of  Mr.  St.  John. 
If  the  new  parson  was  thus  affected,  how 
much  more  ought  they  to  be  !  Everybody 
wept  in  the  churchyard,  and  Mr.  Mildmay 
laid  that  day  the  foundation  of  a  popular- 
ity far  beyond  that  which  any  clergyman 
of  Brentburn,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
had  enjoyed  before.  "  He  was  so  feelin' 
hearted,"  the  poor  people  said  ;  they  shed 
tears  for  the  old  curate  who  was  gone,  but 
they  became  suddenly  enthusiasts  for  the 
new  rector.  The  one  was  past,  and  had 
got  a  beautiful  funeral,  carriages  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  county :  and  what 
could  man  desire  more  ?  The  other  was 
the  present,  cheerful  and  full  of  promise. 
A  thrill  of  friendliness  ran  through  every 
corner  of  the  parish.  The  tragedy  which 
preceded  his  arrival,  strangely  enough, 
made  the  most  favourable  preface  possi- 
ble to  the  commencement  of  the  new 
reign. 

"  Do  you  think  I  might  call  upon  Miss 
St.  John?"  Mildmay  asked,  the  second 
day  after  the  funeral.  "  I  would  not  in- 
trude upon  her  for  the  world  ;  but  they 
will  be  going  away,  I  suppose  —  and  if 
you  think  I  might  venture  " 

He  addressed  Mrs.  Ascott,  but  her  hus- 
band replied.  "  Venture  ?  to  be  sure  you 
may  venture,"  said  that  cheerful  person. 
"  Of  course  you  must  want  to  ascertain 
when  they  go  and  all  that.  Come,  I'll  go 
with  you  myself  if  you  have  any  scruples. 
I  should  like  to  see  Cicely,  poor  thing  !  to 
tell  her  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  —  we  are 
not  much  in  the  governessing  line  ;  but 
you,  Adelaide,  with  all  your  tine 
friends  " 

"  Tell  her  I  should  have  gone  to  her  be- 
fore now,  but  that  my  nerves  have  been  up- 
set with  all  that  has'happened,"  said  Mrs. 
Ascott.  "  Of  course  I  have  written  and 
told  her  how  much  I  feel  for  her  ;  but  say 
everything  for  me,  Henry.  I  will  make 
an  effort  to  go  to-morrow,  though  I  know 
that  to  enter  that  house  will  unhinge  me 
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quite.  If  she  is  able  to  talk  of  business, 
tell  her  to  refer  any  one  to  me.  Of  course, 
we  shall  do  everything  we  possibly  can." 

"Of  course;  yes,  yes,  I'll  say  every- 
thing" said  her  husband;  but  on  the  way, 
when  Mildmay  reluctantly  followed  him, 
feeling  his  purpose  defeated,  Mr.  Ascott 
gave  forth  his  individual  sentiments. 
"  Cicely  St.  John  will  never  answer  as  a 
governess,"  he  said ;  "  she  is  far  too  inde- 
pendent, and  proud  —  very  proud.  So 
was  her  father  before  her.  He  prided 
himself,  I  believe,  on  never  having  asked 
for  anything.  God  bless  us  !  a  nice  sort 
of  world  this  would  be  if  nobody  asked  for 
anything.  That  girl  spoke  to  me  once 
about  the  living  as  if  it  were  my  business 
to  do  something  in  respect  to  what  she 
thought  her  father's  rights  !  Ridiculous  ! 
but  women  are  very  absurd  in  their  no- 
tions. She  was  always  what  is  called  a 
high-spirited  girl ;  the  very  worst  recom- 
mendation I  think  that  any  girl  can  have." 

Mildmay  made  no  reply;  he  was  not 
disposed  to  criticise  Cicely,  or  to  discuss 
her  with  Mr.  Ascott.  The  rectory  was  all 
open  again,  the  shutters  put  back,  the 
blinds  drawn  up.  In  the  faded  old  draw- 
ing-room, where  the  gentlemen  were  put 
by  Betsy  to  wait  for  Miss  St.  John,  every- 
thing looked  as  usual,  except  a  scrap  of 
paper  here  and  there  marked  Lot  — . 
This  had  been  done  by  the  auctioneer, 
before  Mr.  St.  John's  death.  Some  of 
these  papers  Betsy,  much  outraged  by  the 
sight  of  them,  had  furtively  rubbed  off 
with  her  duster,  but  some  remained.  Mr. 
Mildmay  had  something  of  Betsy's  feel- 
ing. He,  too,  when  Mr.  Ascott  was  not 
looking,  tore  off  the  label  from  the  big 
old  chiffonnier  which  Mab  had  called  a 
tomb,  and  threw  it  behind  the  ornaments 
in  the  grate  — a  foolish  sort  of  demonstra- 
tion, no  doubt,  of  being  on  the  side  of  the 
forlorn  family  against  fate,  but  yet  com- 
prehensible. He  did  not  venture  upon 
any  such  freaks  when  Cicely  came  in,  in 
the  extreme  blackness  of  her  mourning. 
She  was  very  pale,  keeping  the  tears  out 
of  her  eyes  with  a  great  effort,  and  strung 
to  the  highest  tension  of  self-control.  She 
met  Mr.  Ascott  with  composure;  but 
when  she  turned  to  Mildmay,  broke  down 
for  the  moment.  "  Thanks  !  "  she  said, 
with  a  momentary  pressure  of  his  hand, 
and  an  attempt  at  a  smile  in  the  eyes 
which  filled  at  sight  of  him,  and  it  took 
her  a  moment  to  recover  herself  before 
she  could  say  any  more. 

"  Mrs.  Ascott  charged  me  with  a  great 
many  messages,"  said  that  lady's  husband. 
"  I  am  sure  you  know,  Cicely,  nobody  has 


felt  for  you  more ;  but  she  is  very  sensi- 
tive—  that  you  know  too  —  and  I  am 
obliged  to  interpose  my  authority  to  keep 
her  from  agitating  herself.  She  talks  of 
coming  to-morrow.    When  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  On  Saturday,"  said  Cicely,  having  just 
recovered  the  power  of  speech,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  Mildmay  did  not  quite  feel 
himself  to  have  done. 

"  On  Saturday —  so  soon  !  and  you  are 
going  " 

"  With  my  aunt,  Miss  Maydew,"  said 
Cicely,  "  to  London  for  a  time  —  as  short 
a  time  as  possible — till  I  get  something 
to  do." 

"Ah  —  h  !  "  said  Mr.  Ascott,  shaking 
his  head.  "  You  know  how  sincerely 
sorry  we  all  are  ;  and,  my  dear  Cicely,  you 
will  excuse  an  old  friend  asking,  is  there 
no  little  provision  —  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  —  for  the  poor  little  children,  at 
least?" 

"  Mr.  Ascott,"  said  Cicely,  turning  full 
towards  him,  her  eyes  very  clear,  her  nos- 
trils dilating  a  little  — for  emotion  can  dry 
the  eyes  as  well  as  dim  them,  even  of  a 
girl  —  "you  know  what  papa  had  almost 
as  well  as  he  did  himself.  He  could  not 
coin  money;  and  how  do  you  think  he 
could  have  saved  it  off  what  he  had  ? 
There  is  enough  to  pay  every  penny  he 
ever  owed,  which  is  all  I  care  for." 

"And  you  have  nothing  —  absolutely 
nothing?  " 

"  We  have  our  heads  and  our  hands," 
said  Cicely ;  the  emergency  even  gave  her 
strength  to  smile.  She  faced  the  two 
prosperous  men  before  her,  neither  of 
whom  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to  want 
anything  or  everything  that  money  could 
buy,  her  small  head  erect,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing, a  smile  upon  her  lip  —  not  for  worlds 
would  she  have  permitted  them  to  see 
that  her  heart  failed  her  at  sight  of  the 
struggle  upon  which  she  was  about  to 
enter.  "  And  fortunately  we  have  the 
use  of  them,"  she  said,  involuntarily  rais- 
ing the  two  small  hands,  looking  all  the 
smaller  and  whiter  for  the  blackness  that 
surrounded  them,  which  lay  in  her  lap. 

"  Miss  St.  John,"  said  Mildmay,  start- 
ing, "  I  dare  not  call  myself  an  old  friend. 
I  have  no  right  to  be  present  when  you 
have  to  answer  such  questions.  If  I  may 
come  another  time  " 

To  look  at  his  sympathetic  face  took 
away  Cicely's  courage.  "  Don't  make  me 
cry,  please  ;  don't  be  sorry  for  me  !  "  she 
cried,  under  her  breath,  holding  out  her 
hands  to  him  in  a  kind  of  mute  appeal. 
Then  recovering  herself,  "  I  would  rather 
I  you  stayed,  Mr.  Mildmay.    I   am  not 
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ashamed  of  it,  and  I  want  to  ask  some- 
thing from  you,  now  that  you  are  both 
here.  I  do  not  know  who  has  the  ap- 
pointment ;  but  you  must  be  powerful. 
Mr.  Ascott,  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Jones,  the 
schoolmistress,  is  dead  —  too." 

"Yes,  poor  thing!  very  suddenly  — 
even  more  suddenly  than  your  poor  fa- 
ther. And  so  much  younger,  and  an  excel- 
lent creature.  It  has  been  a  sad  week  for 
Brentburn.  She  was  buried  yesterday," 
said  Mr.  Ascott,  shaking  his  head. 

"  And  there  must  be  some  one  to  re- 
place her  directly,  for  the  holidays  are 
over.  I  am  not  very  accomplished,"  said 
Cicely,  a  flush  coming  over  her  face  ;  "  but 
for  the  rudiments  and  the  solid  part, 
which  is  all  that  is  wanted  in  a  parish 
school,  I  am  good  enough.  It  is  difficult 
asking  for  one's  self,  or  talking  of  one's 
self,  but  if  I  could  get  the  place  " 

"  Cicely  St.  John  !  "  cried  Mr.  Ascott, 
almost  roughly  in  his  amazement ;  "  you 
are  going  out  of  your  senses  —  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  parish  school  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  think,"  said  Cicely, 
looking  up  with  a  smile  ;  but  she  was  nerv- 
ous with  anxiety,  and  clasped  and  un- 
clasped her  hands,  feeling  that  her  fate  hung 
upon  what  they  might  decide.  "  You  think, 
like  Aunt  Jane,  that  it  is  coming  down  in 
the  world,-  that  it  is  not  a  place  for  a  lady. 
Very  well,  I  don't  mind;  don't  call  me  a 
lady,  call  me  a  young  woman  —  a  person 
even,  if  you  like.  What  does  it  matter  ? 
and  what  difference  does  it  make  after 
all? "  she  cried.  "  No  girl  who  works  for 
her  living  is  anything  but  looked  down 
upon.  I  should  be  free  of  all  that,  for  the 
poor  people  know  me,  and  they  would  be 
kind  to  me,  and  the  rich  people  would  take 
no  notice.  And  I  should  have  a  place  of 
my  own,  and  a  home  to  put  the  children 
in.  The  Miss  Blandys,  I  am  sure,  would 
recommend  me,  Mr.  Mildmay,  and  they 
know  what  I  can  do." 

"  This  is  mere  madness  !  "  cried  Mr. 
Ascott,  paling  a  little  in  his  ruddy  com- 
plexion. Mildmay  majde  a  rush  at  the 
window  as  she  spoke,  feeling  the  situa- 
tion intolerable.  When  she  appealed  to 
him  thus  by  name,  he  turned  round  sud- 
denly, his  heart  so  swelling  within  him 
that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  object  or  to  remon- 
strate as  the  other  could  do.  He  went 
up  to  her,  scarcely  seeing  her,  and  grasped 
for  a  moment  her  nervous  interlaced 
hands.  "  Miss  St.  John,"  he  cried,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  whatever  you  want  that  I 
can  get  you,  you  shall  have  —  that,  if  it 
must  be  so,  or  anything  else,"  and  so 


rushed  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the 
house,  passing  Mab  in  the  hall  without 
seeing  her.    His  excitement  was  so  great 
that  he  rushed  straight  on,  into  the  heart 
of  the  pine-woods  a  mile  off,  before  he 
came  to  himself.    Well !  this,  then,  was 
the  life  he  had  been  wondering  over  from 
his  safe  retirement.    He  found  it  not  in 
anything  great  or  visible  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  not  in  anything  he  could  put  him- 
self into,  or  share  the  advantages  of.  He, 
well-off,  rich  indeed,  strong,  with  a  man's 
power  of   work,  and   so  many  kinds  of 
highly-paid,  highly-esteemed  work  open  to 
him,  must  stand  aside  and  look  on,  and 
see  this  slight  girl,  nineteen  years  old, 
with  not  a  tittle  of  his  education  or  his 
strength,  and  not  two-thirds  of  his  years, 
put  herself  into  harness,  and  take  up  the 
lowly  work  which  would  sink  her  in  social 
estimation,  and,  with  all  superficial  per- 
sons, take  away  from  her  her  rank  as  gen- 
tlewoman.   The  situation,  so  far  as  Cicely 
St.  John  was  concerned,  was  not  remark- 
able one  way  or  another,  except  in  so 
much  as  she  had  chosen  to  be  village 
schoolmistress  instead  of  governess  in  a 
private  family.    But  to  Mildmay  it  was  as 
a  revelation.    He  could  do  nothing  ex- 
cept get  her  the  place,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do.    He  could  not  say,  "  Take  part 
of  my  income ;  I  have  more  than  I  know 
what  to  do  with,"  though  that  was  true 
enough.    He  could  do  nothing  for  her, 
absolutely  nothing.    She  must  bear  her 
burden  as   she   could   upon   her  young 
shrinking  shoulders  ;  nay,  not  shrinking 
—  when  he  remembered  Cicely's  look,  he 
felt  something  come  into  his  throat.  Peo- 
ple had  stood  at  the  stake  so,  he  supposed, 
head  erect,  eyes  smiling,  a  beautiful  dis- 
dain of  the  world  they  thus  defied  and 
confronted  in  their  shining  countenances. 
But  again  he  stopped  himself  ;  Cicely  was 
not  defiant,  not  contemptuous,  took  upon 
her  no  role  of  martyr.    If  she  smiled,  it 
was  at  the  folly  of  those  who  supposed 
she  would  break  down,  or  give  in,  or  fail 
of    courage  for  her  work ;  but  nothing 
more.    She  was,  on  the  contrary,  nervous 
about  his  consent  and  Ascott's  to  give 
her  the  work  she  wanted,  and  hesitated 
about  her  own  powers  and  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Miss  Blandys;  and  no  one  — 
not  he,  at  least,  though  he  had  more  than 
he  wanted — could  do  anything!    If  Cic- 
ely had  been  a  lad  of  nineteen,  instead  of 
a  girl,  something  might  have  been  possible, 
but  nothing  was  possible  now. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  arbi- 
trary and  fictitious  way  of  cutting  this 
knot,  that  tour  de  force  which  is  always 
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to  be  thought  of  in  every  young  woman's 
story,  the  very  melodramatic  begging  of  the 
question,  still,  and  perennially,  possible, 
nay  probable,  in  human  affairs,  had  not 
occurred  to  Mildmay.  He  had  felt  furious 
indeed  at  the  discussion  of  Cicely's  chan- 
ces or  non-chances  of  marriage  between 
the  Ascotts  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  was  him- 
self concerned,  he  had  not  thought  of  this 
easy  way.  For  why  ?  he  was  not  in  love 
with  Cicely.  His  sympathy  was  with  her 
in  every  possible  way,  he  entered  into  her 
grief  with  an  almost  tenderness  of  pity, 
and  her  courage  stirred  him  with  that 
thrill  of  fellow-feeling  which  those  have 
who  could  do  the  same ;  though  he  felt 
that  nothing  he  could  do  could  ever  be  the 
same  as  what  she,  at  her  age,  so  boldly 
undertook.  Mildmay  felt  that  she  could, 
if  she  pleased,  command  him  to  anything, 
that,  out  of  mere  admiration  for  her 
bravery,  her  strength,  her  weakness,  and 
youngness  and  dauntless  spirit,  he  could 
have  refused  her  nothing,  could  have 
dared  even  the  impossible  to  help  her  in 
any  of  her  schemes.  But  he  was  not  in 
love  with  Cicely ;  or,  at  least,  he  had  no 
notion  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

It  was  well,  however,  that  he  did  not 
think  of  it  ;  the  sudden  "  good  marriage," 
which  is  the  one  remaining  way  in  which 
a  god  out  of  the  machinery  can  change 
wrong  into  right  at  any  moment  in  the 
modern  world,  and  make  all  sunshine  that 
was  darkness,  comes  dreadfully  in  the 
way  of  heroic  story;  and  how  such  a  pos- 
sibility, not  pushed  back  into  obscure 
regions  of  hazard,  but  visibly  happening 
before  their  eyes  every  day,  should  not 
demoralize  young  women  altogether,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  That  Cicely's  brave  un- 
dertaking ought  to  come  to  some  great  re- 
sult in  itself,  that  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  her  way  nobly,  as  her  purpose  was, 
working  with  her  hands  for  the  children 
that  were  not  hers,  bringing  them  up  to 
be  men,  having  that  success  in  her  work 
which  is  the  most  pleasant  of  all  recom- 
penses, and  vindicating  her  sacrifice  and 
self-devotion  in  the  sight  of  all  who  had 
scoffed  and  doubted  —  this,  no  doubt, 
would  be  the  highest  and  best,  the  most 
heroical  and  epical  development  of  a 
story.  To  change  all  her  circumstances 
at  a  stroke,  making  her  noble  intention 
unnecessary,  and  resolving  this  tremen- 
dous work  of  hers  into  a  gentle  domestic 
necessity,  with  the  "  hey  presto  !  "  of  the 
commonplace  magician,  by  means  of  a 
marriage,  is-  simply  a  contemptible  expe- 
dient. But,  alas  !  it  is  one  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  is  much  preferred  by  most 


people  to  the  more  legitimate  conclusion ; 
and,  what  is  more,  the  accidental  way 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  likely 
one,  since  marriages  occur  every  day 
which  are  perfectly  improbable  and  out 
of  character,  mere  tours  de  force,  des- 
picable as  expedients,  showing  the  poor- 
est invention,  a  disgrace  to  any  roman- 
cist  or  dramatist,  if  they  were  not  abso- 
solute  matters  of  fact  and  true.  (Pardon 
the  parenthesis,  gentle  reader.  Mr.  Mild- 
may was  not  in  love  with  Cicely,  and  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  settle  matters  in  this  ordinary 
and  expeditious  way.) 

Mr.  Ascott  remained  behind  when 
Mildmay  went  away,  and  with  the  com- 
placence of  a  dull  man  apologized  for  his 
young  friend's  abrupt  departure.  "  He 
is  so  shocked  about  all  this,  you  must  ex- 
cuse his  abruptness.  It  is  not  that  he  is 
without  feeling  —  quite  the  reverse,  I  as- 
sure you,  Cicely.  He  has  felt  it  all  — 
your  poor  father's  death,  and  all  that  has 
happened.  You  should  have  heard  him 
in  church  on  Sunday.  He  feels  for  you 
all  very  much." 

Cicely,  still  trembling  from  the  sudden 
touch  on  her  hands,  the  agitated  sound  of 
Mildmay's  voice,  the  sense  of  sympathy 
and  comprehension  which  his  looks  con- 
veyed, took  this  apology  very  quietly. 
She  was  even  conscious  of  the  humour  in 
it.  And  this  digression  being  over,  "  her 
old  friend  "  returned  seriously  to  the  ques- 
tion. He  repeated,  but  with  much  less 
force,  all  that  Miss  Maydew  had  said. 
He  warned  her  that  she  would  lose 
"  caste,"  that,  however  much  her  friends 
might  wish  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  to  treat 
her  exactly  as  her  father's  daughter  ought 
to  be  treated,  that  she  would  find  all  that 
sort  of  thing  very  difficult.  "  As  a  gov- 
erness, of  course  you  would  always  be 
known  as  a  lady,  and  when  you  met  with 
old  friends  it  would  be  a  mutual  pleasure  ; 
but  the  village  schoolmistress  ! "  said  Mr. 
Ascott ;  "  I  really  don't  like  to  mention  it 
to  Adelaide,  I  don't  know  what  she  would 
say." 

"  She  would  understand  me  when  she 
took  all  into  consideration,"  said  Cicely. 
"  I  could  be  then  at  home,  independent, 
with  the  little  boys." 

"  Ah,  independent,  Cicely!"  he  cried; 
"  now  you  show  the  cloven  hoof  —  that  is 
the  charm.  Independent !  What  woman 
can  ever  be  independent?  That  is  your 
pride  ;  it  is  just  what  I  expected.  An  in- 
dependent woman,  Cicely,  is  an  anomaly; 
men  detest  the  very  name  of  it ;  and  you, 
who  are  young,  and  on  your  promotion  —  " 
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"  I  must  be  content  with  women  then," 
said  Cicely,  colouring  high  with  something 
of  her  old  impetuosity  ;  "they  will  under- 
stand me.  But,  Mr.  Ascott,  at  least,  even 
if  you  disapprove  of  me,  don't  go  against 
me,  for  I  cannot  bring  up  the  children  in 
any  other  way." 

"  You  could  put  them  out  to  nurse." 

"  Where  ?  "  cried  Cicely ;  "  and  who 
would  take  care  of  them  for  the  money  I 
could  give  ?  They  are  too  young  for 
school ;  and  I  have  no  money  for  that 
either.  If  there  is  any  other  way,  I  can- 
not see  it ;  do  not  go  against  me  at  least." 

This  he  promised  after  a  while,  very 
doubtfully,  and  by-and-by  went  home  to 
talk  it  over  with  his  wife,  who  was  as  in- 
dignant as  he  could  have  wished.  "  What 
an  embarrassment  it  will  be  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Henry,  I  tell  you  beforehand,  I  will  not 
ask  her  here.  I  cannot  in  justice  to  our- 
selves ask  her  here  if  she  is  the  school- 
mistress. She  thinks,  of  course,  we  will 
make  no  difference,  but  treat  her  always 
like  Mr.  St.  John's  daughter.  It  is  quite 
out  of  the  question.  I  must  let  her  know 
at  once  that  Cicely  St.  John  is  one  thing 
and  the  parish  schoolmistress  another. 
Think  of  the  troubles  that  might  rise  out 
of  it.  A  pretty  thing  it  would  be  if  some 
young  man  in  our  house  was  to  form  an 
attachment  to  the  schoolmistress  !  Fancy ! 
She  can  do  it  if  she  likes ;  but,  Henry,  I 
warn  you,  I  shall  not  ask  her  here." 

"  That's  exactly  what  I  say,"  said  Mr. 
Ascott.  "  I  can't  think  even  how  she 
could  like  to  stay  on  here  among  people 
who  have  known  her  in  a  different  posi- 
tion :  unless  "  —  he  concluded  with  a  low 
whistle  of  derision  and  surprise. 

"Please  don't  be  vulgar,  Henry — un- 
less what?  " 

"  Unless  —  she's  after  Mildmay;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  —  he's  as  soft  as  wax, 
and  as  yielding.  If  a  girl  like  Cicely 
chooses  to  tell  him  to  marry  her,  he'd  do 
it.  That's  what  she's  after,  as  sure  as  fate." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
IN  MY  STUDY  CHAIR. 

NO.  II. 

In  the  cursory  survey  of  my  study 
shelves  in  which  the  reader  was  good 
enough  to  accompany  me  some  months 
ago,  I  was  led,  as  I  always  am  too  easily, 
into  somewhat  vague  reminiscences  of 
public-school  life,  suggested  by  the  familiar 
aspect  of  certain  old  Greek  and  Latin  vol- 
umes.   They  have  seen  hard  service,  and 


some  ill-usage ;  and  though  their  wounds 
have  been  dressed  and  bound  up  since 
with  some  care  and  tenderness,  they  still 
make  up  but  a  scarred  and  crippled  bat- 
talion of  pensioners.  But  in  their  very 
close  neighbourhood  —  so  close  as  to  form 
an  almost  painful  contrast  —  stands  a 
small  corps  (V  elite  what  I  may  call  show 
soldiers,  which  I  passed  over  —  let  the 
reader  hope,  out  of  modesty.  For  they 
are  school  prizes  —  rewards  of  merit.  As 
poor  Hood  says,  — 

Merit  had  prizes  then. 

And  is  to  have  again,  we  are  told,  in  all 
our  cases,  old  and  young,  by  grace  of  com- 
petitive examination.  Meanwhile  most  of 
us  who  have  left  school  have  been  liv- 
ing, like  myself,  without  prizes,  the  merit 
being  undiscovered,  or,  very  possibly,  un- 
discoverable.  But  in  my  school -days, 
whether  there  was  merit  or  not,  at  least 
there  were  prizes  —  for  there  they  stand. 
It  is  curious,  when  I  try  to  remember  the 
pleasure  and  self-gratulation  with  which  I 
received  them,  how  little  interest  they 
have  for  me  now  —  far  less  than  some  of 
those  old  worn  volumes  which  we  looked 
at  before.  These  still  look  gay  and  smart 
enough  —  horribly  smart,  some  of  them, 
clad  in  light  pink  and  blue,  with  broad  gold 
bands,  an  atrocious  style  of  binding  pecul- 
iar to  the  prizes  of  that  particular  school  at 
one  particular  date — but  they  look  as  if 
they  were  never  meant  to  be  read,  which  is 
fatal  to  any  book's  real  attractions.  Their 
contents,  too,  in  most  cases,  are  extremely 
forbidding,  alike  to  boys  or  men.  They 
were  chosen  for  us  by  the  masters  of  the 
several  forms  :  and  we  boys  had  an  impres- 
sion (which  in  certain  cases  was  probably 
correct)  that  when  they  consisted  of  publi- 
cations of  the  day,  they  came  from  the  pen 
of  some  private  friend ;  and  when  they 
were  "standard  works,"  they  had  been 
obtained  at  a  reduction  to  relieve  the  book- 
seller's shelves.  Fraser  Tytler's  "  Ele- 
ments of  General  History,  Ancient  and 
Modern,"  in  two  volumes  octavo,  stares 
me  in  the  face  in  its  pink  and  gold:  all 
history  packed  into  that !  If  anything 
was  especially  calculated  to  lead  a  boy 
?iot  to  read  history,  it  would  be  the  no- 
tion, which  the  excellent  professor  must 
have  desired  to  inculcate,  that  you  had 
the  essence  of  all  history  there.  No  one 
thinks  much  now,  I  suppose,  of  Gold- 
smith's compendiums  :  there  are  two  of 
them,  shabby  and  dog's-eared,  in  that  far 
corner —  Greece  and  Rome  ;  but  their  very 
condition  proves  at  least  that  they  were 
eminently  readable,  just  as  the  spruce  and 
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untarnished  condition  of  the  "  Elements  " 
proves  them  to  be  eminently  otherwise.  I 
dare  not  put  them  in  the  hands  of  either 
of  my  own  boys  now,  who  would  come 
down  upon  me  with  the  modern  theories 
of  Curtius,  and  Mommsen,  and  Ihne,  and 
assure  me  that  there  were  no  such  per- 
sons as  Romulus  and  Remus  —  that  the 
she-wolf  of  Rome,  like  Shakespeare's 
"she-wolf  of  France,"  is  merely  a  strong 
figure  of  speech  for  a  lady  who  was  not  so 
angelic  as  she  might  have  been  —  that 
Ulysses  probably  means  the  sun,  and  Pe- 
nelope the  twilight,  and  so  forth.  It  may 
be  so :  but  these  modern  philosophical 
historians  seem  much  more  clever  at  de- 
structive theories  than  in  giving  us  any- 
thing satisfactory  instead :  and  we  prob- 
ably got  quite  as  good  an  idea  of  what  the 
old  Romans  and  Greeks  really  were  from 
the  myths  and  anecdotes  which  have  at 
any  rate  survived  from  a  very  high  antiq- 
uity, as  from  the  guesses  of  modern  critics. 
And  these  old  stories  have  been  so  worked 
into  all  later  literature,  in  the  way  of  allu- 
sion and  illustration,  that  a  familiar  knowl- 
edge of  them  must  always  form  part  of  a 
liberal  education. 

But  the  feeling  of  indifference  with 
which  these  prize  volumes  now  inspires 
me  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  literary 
demerits.  It  is  something  more  than  in- 
difference—  it  is  a  mixture  of  regret  and 
contempt :  regret  for  the  interest  that  is 
lost ;  contempt  for  over-estimate  of  such 
petty  distinctions.  It  is  so,  I  suppose, 
with  all  the  prizes  of  life  :  the  objects  we 
take  such  pains  to  gain,  with  which  we 
thought  we  should  be  so  satisfied  and 
delighted  if  we  could  win  them.  Suppose 
them  won :  and,  after  the  first  joy  of 
possession,  how  many  of  us  will  honestly 
say  we  are  much  happier  than  before  for 
their  attainment  ?  Before  even  the  gilding 
of  them  is  tarnished,  our  own  satisfaction 
in  them  has  faded.  I  doubt  much  whether 
great  success  adds  to  a  man's  personal 
happiness  in  anything  like  the  degree  we 
are  so  apt  to  imagine.  It  comes  gener- 
ally step  by  step;  and  the  step  beyond, 
which  has  not  yet  been  gained,  is  still  the 
Naboth's  vineyard  of  our  covetousness, — 
the  "little  corner,"  which  Horace  says 
makes  the  great  man's  domain  seem  still 
all  incomplete  in  his  eyes.  The  bishop  is 
not  much  happier,  if  he  will  confess,  than 
when  he  was  a  country  curate  with  all  his 
hopes  before  him  :  his  is  no  bed  of  roses, 
heaven  knows,  with  impracticable  young 
parsons  and  aggrieved  parishioners  calling 
upon  him  for  judgments  which  it  would 
have  distracted  Solomon  to  give  wisely; 


and  he  would  probably  have  liked  to  have 
had  the  very  bishopric  which  fell  vacant 
just  after  his  own  appointment.  The 
judge,  most  likely,  misses  the  pleasant  ex- 
citement of  the  days  when  he  was  a  rising 
barrister.  The  cabinet  minister  finds  out 
with  what  infinitesimally  little  wisdom  a 
nation  is  governed,  after  all,  and  is  under 
a  daily  apprehension  that  his  prize  may  be 
taken  away  from  him  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  the  penalty  of  other  people's  blunders. 
Let  it  be  a  comfort  to  us  the  large  majority 
of  unsuccessful  men.  The  prizes  of  life 
are  good  things,  and  have  their  use,  as  our 
school-prizes  had  in  their  day.  But  if  we 
could  be  placed  for  a  moment  on  a  higher 
sphere,  as  we  stand  now  in  looking  back 
on  the  days  of  our  boyhood,  —  if  we  could 
but  be  given  the  nov  oto  from  whence  we 
could  look  down  dispassionately  on  the 
great  race  of  life,  and  the  results  to  the 
competitors,  —  the  prizes  we  have  gained 
or  not  gained  would  seem  to  us  infinitely 
little.  Their  real  worth  lay  in  the  struggle 
which  they  encouraged  —  in  that  they 
spurred  us  to  do  our  best.  And  so  many 
of  us  as  have  done  or  are  doing  that  are 
doing  more  than  winning  prizes. 

So  let  those  few  gilded  volumes  stand, 
staring  mementoes  of  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes.  Their  humbler  companions,  who 
occupy  the  shelves  above  and  below,  raise 
in  my  mind  no  such  ungrateful  recollec- 
tions. They  are  the  working-tools  of  my 
studious  days,  such  as  they  were,  at  Ox- 
ford. It  were  better  to  say  studious 
nights ;  for  the  pleasant  daylight  there 
was  more  often  spent  in  other  society,  not 
so  instructive,  yet  perhaps  not  altogether 
without  its  share  in  one's  education.  The 
ancients  were  right  when  they  spoke  of 
"burning  the  midnight  oil."  They,  too, 
surely  rejoiced  in  the  glorious  outdoor 
life  of  Attica  and  Italy.  There  was  not 
much  good  work  done,  I  take  it,  in  the 
fresh  mornings  or  the  hot  noontide.  The 
old  philosophers  and  their  pupils  strolled 
about,  we  know,  during  these  morning 
hours  in  the  "porch"  and  in  the  "gar- 
den : "  but  this  was  but  philosophy  in 
sport;  keen  intellectual  sword-play,  or 
pleasant  literary  gossip,  the  coining  small 
pieces  for  common  use  out  of  the  gold 
won  from  its  mine  by  severer  labour.  We, 
too,  attended  our  "  lectures  "  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  a  prolonged  breakfast-party  did 
not  interfere,  and  we  had  our  peripatetic 
talks  about  the  ethics  and  rhetoric,  as 
we  lounged  in  Merton  Groves,  or  walked 
up  Headington  Hill ;  but  most  of  the 
best  work  was  done  when  gates  were 
closed  —  "  after  Tom."    And  so  it  surely 
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was  with  the  students  at  Athens.  It  must 
have  been  in  the  quiet  night,  when  that 
busy  and  brilliant  life  was  still,  when  all 
but  the  very  latest  supper-parties  were 
over  —  for  even  young  Rome  and  Athens, 
in  their  most  rapid  phase,  kept  compara- 
tively early  hours  —  that  the  philosopher 
and  the  poet  wooed  their  respective 
muses  in  earnest.  If  to  make  the  night 
one's  working-day  seem  to  be  a  transgres- 
sion against  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  pleas- 
ant at  least  to  think  that  one  sins  in  good 
company.  "  Early  to  bed  and  early  to 
rise"  is  possibly  the  way  to  be  healthy 
and  even  wealthy;  but  I  demur  to  the 
third  assertion  in  the  proverb.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  active  men  it  was  ever 
my  good  fortune  to  know  or  hear  of  — 
whose  vigorous  intellect  had  surely  all  the 
freshness  of  the  morning,  and  whose  vo- 
cation as  the  master  of  a  great  school 
necessarily  demanded  early  rising  as  a 
habit  —  confessed  that  he  never  did  any 
literary  work  so  well  or  so  satisfactorily  as 
at  night.  The  physiologists  tell  us,  in- 
deed, that  the  brain  is  then  preternatu- 
rally  active,  and  that  to  encourage  it  to 
work  is  like  forcing  a  plant  into  bloom 
and  fruit  by  artificial  heat :  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  practical  experience 
would  in  most  cases  bear  out  this  theory. 
Two  of  the  saddest  and  best-known  ex- 
amples of  an  overworked  brain  —  Scott 
and  Southey  —  did  most  of  their  work  in 
the  morning.  One  grand  condition  of  ef- 
ficient work  is  to  be  able  to  work  without 
distraction ;  and  there  are  few  of  us  so 
favourably  circumstanced  as  to  be  able  to 
command  perfect  insulation  during  the 
hours  when  everything  is  in  full  life  and 
action  round  us.  Many  of  us  must  have 
been  driven,  like  Evelyn,  to  "redeem  our 
losses "  by  borrowing  a  few  hours  from 
the  night;  so  many  are  what  he  calls 
"the  impertinences  of  life,"  which  still 
we  cannot  put  away  from  us  without  fairly 
incurring  —  as  the  honest  lover  of  books 
ought  never  to  incur  —  the  charge  of 
churlishness  and  selfishness.  It  is  when 
all  has  been  made  fast  for  the  night,  when 
the  study  door  can  be  shut  upon  the  outer 
world,  and  there  lie  before  us  some  three  or 
four  hours  growing  more  and  more  secure 
from  interruption, —  it  is  then  that  we  can 
throw  ourselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
book  which  requires  careful  reading,  or 
that  we  can  make  thought  and  pen  work 
flowingly  together  if,  out  of  our  fulness  or 
our  emptiness,  we  are  impelled  to  write. 

The  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal 
is  good  for  other  companionship  than 


Burns's  jovial  gathering.  It  was  in  those 
hours  in  the  long  winter  nights  of  Attica, 
that  Aulus  Gellius,  as  he  tells  us,  shut 
himself  up  in  his  study  in  his  country-seat, 
ransacked  his  books,  and  compiled  what 
he  called  his  "  Attic  Nights,"  those  very 
early  curiosities  of  literature  ;  a  curious 
farrago  of  extracts  (frequently  from  lost 
works)  and  original  notes  of  a  desultory 
but  copious  reader,  often  quoted  and  little 
known. 

But  I  must  go  back  to  those  old  college 
friends  of  mine,  who  stand  silently  on 
their  shelves,  reminding  me  of  a  past 
which  I  cannot  consent,  let  utilitarians  say 
what  they  will,  to  think  altogether  unprof- 
itable. I  do  not  venture  to  take  upon  me, 
in  these  desultory  pages,  a  defence  of 
classical  studies.  We  are  "  the  heirs  of  all 
the  ages,"  no  doubt ;  but  I  think,  all  the 
more  for  that  very  reason,  we  ought  not 
to  forget  those  forefathers  in  the  spirit 
who  gathered  and  left  us  the  best  of  our 
literary  inheritance.  My  sole  regret,  as 
to  the  time  spent  with  those  great  minds 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  that  it  was  done 
in  such  half-hearted  fashion— and,  per- 
haps, that  too  much  was  taken  up  with 
the  technicalities  of  metres  and  accents. 
But  surely  a  man  need  no  more  regret 
that  he  was  led  to  study  for  himself  the 
sources  of  poetry,  of  history,  of  moral 
philosophy,  than  that  he  has  patiently  in- 
vestigated, in  the  lecture-room  or  in  the 
stone-quarry,  the  rudimentary  forms  of 
animal  life.  The  records  of  a  physical 
and  material  past  are  surely  not  more  in- 
teresting to  a  rational  inquirer  than  the 
records  of  an  intellectual  past :  the  opera- 
tions of  what  we  call  nature  are  surely  not 
more  worthy  of  investigation  than  the  op- 
erations of  mind.  You  can  read  the  an- 
cient writers,  people  say,  in  translations  ; 
you  have  all  that  is  valuable  there.  Yes  ; 
you  can  drink  a  bottle  of  champagne  the 
day  after  it  has  been  decanted,  if  you 
like ;  you  have  precisely  the  same  quan- 
tity of  wine,  and  much  less  trouble  in 
opening  it.  It  is  not  quite  the  same  thing, 
though,  you  think?  there  is  something 
wanting  —  a  spirit  and  a  raciness  which 
you  miss  in  the  second-hand  draught  ? 
Will  there  not  be  a  loss  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  masterpieces  of  literature  ?  Trans- 
late a  song  of  BeVanger  or  an  essay  of 
Montaigne  into  English ;  read  a  French 
version  of  Shakespeare  or  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor ;  let  such  versions  be  done  with  (what 
is  the  rarest  of  all  qualifications  in  a  trans- 
lator) a  full  appreciation  of  the  genius 
of  both  languages ;  yet  will  any  French- 
man or  Englishman  venture  to  as-sert  that 
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the  version  gives  him  the  spirit  of  the 
original  ?  At  its  best,  it  can  only  bear  the 
same  relation  that  the  print  does  to  the 
painting,  or  the  painter's  most  successful 
rendering  to  the  natural  landscape  itself. 

Let  no  one  therefore,  who  understands 
the  true  meaning  of  a  "liberal  "  education, 
regret  the  time  he  has  spent  upon  the 
Greek  and  Roman  classics.  What  I  do 
somewhat  regret  is  that  in  Oxford  we 
were  not  much  encouraged  to  any  wide  or 
general  acquaintance  with  those  authors, 
but  confined  rather  to  a  few  books,  of 
which  a  critical  knowledge  was  expected. 
I  do  not  deny  the  value  of  such  a  mental 
training  in  many  ways  :  it  supplied  to  us, 
no  doubt,  in  some  sort  the  general  lack  of 
mathematics  for  which  Oxford  at  that  time 
was  too  notorious.  And  if  we  had  all 
been  in  training  for  professors  and  tutors, 
this  special  knowledge  of  a  few  books  — 
or  rather  portions  of  books  —  would  have 
been  very  necessary  and  very  useful. 
But  any  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
that  magnificent  literature  was  very  rare 
indeed,  even  in  the  case  of  first-class  men. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  modern 
university  regulations  have  a  tendency  to 
make  it  rarer  still.  There  is  passing  away 
from  us  a  generation  of  scholars,  bred 
when  honours  were  fewer  at  Oxford,  when 
the  classics  were  read  more  for  their  own 
sake  and  less  for  the  sake  of  what  they 
might  fetch  in  the  market,  whose  studies 
seem  to  have  had  a  far  wider  range.  They 
were  perhaps  not  so  well  trained  in  close 
philological  criticism ;  but  their  large  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  classical  writers 
supplied  in  a  great  measure  the  want  of 
this  technical  condition.  We  must  re- 
member that  all  philology  is  merely  the 
result  of  large  observation  of  particulars  : 
and  he  who  knows  any  author  almost  by 
heart  (as  some  of  these  earlier  scholars 
did),  and  has  thus  thoroughly  mastered 
his  style,  compares  intuitively  in  his  mind 
passage  with  passage,  until  he  has  evolved, 
sufficiently  for  his  own  practical  use, 
those  general  laws  which  the  philologer 
has  only  reached  by  the  same  process. 
M.  Jourdain  had  talked  a  great  deal  of 
prose  without  being  aware  of  it ;  and  the 
reader  to  whom  every  page  in  the  Bible, 
or  every  scene  in  Shakespeare,  is  familiar, 
becomes  a  very  efficient  commentator 
upon  either.  There  were  days  at  Oxford 
—  at  least  so  says  university  tradition  — 
when  aspirants  for  the  highest  honours  in 
the  classical  schools  were  allowed  to  give 
in  to  the.  examiners  of  the  day  what  was 
called  a  "blank  list;"  that  is,  instead  of 
naming  the  few  particular  books  which 


they  professed  to  have  prepared  for  exam- 
ination, they  submitted  themselves  to  be 
tested  in  the  works  of  any  Greek  or  Latin 
author  of  the  Augustan  age  commonly 
read  in  the  schools.  Such  a  negative  list 
savoured  a  little  of  presumption  :  and  one 
can  easily  understand  that  it  would  not  be 
encouraged  by  most  examiners;  but  the 
fact  —  or  even  the  tradition  —  of  its  ever 
having  been  adopted,  points  to  a  time 
when  the  range  of  classical  reading,  at 
least  among  the  few,  must  have  been 
much  wider  than  now.  Possibly,  at  a  still 
earlier  date  in  academic  annals,  when  the 
lecturer  used  to  "  read  "  an  author  with 
his  pupils  —  himself  translating  for  them, 
as  a  rule,  and  commenting  on  the  text  as 
he  went  on  —  a  larger  amount  of  ground 
was  covered,  though  with  less  accuracy 
than  now.  What  too  many  of  us  feel  is, 
that  our  knowledge  of  this  ancient  liter- 
ature, considering  the  many  years  spent 
upon  it,  is  insufficient  in  its  area,  and  that 
very  much  of  it,  after  all,  is  known  to  us 
only  by  name. 

It  was  not  entirely  a  jest,  perhaps, 
which  assured  the  young  candidate  that 
it  was  worth  all  the  trouble  of  having 
learnt  Spanish,  to  be  able  to  read  "  Don 
Quixote "  in  the  original.  Certainly  he 
loses  something  in  literature  who  has 
never  made  acquaintance  with  Aristoph- 
anes in  the  Greek.  He  can  read  some 
few  of  his  comedies  in  Walsh's  very  clever 
though  very  loose  translation  (why  did  it 
stop  at  the  first  volume  ?)  or  in  Mitchell's 
scholarlike  selections  ;  or,  best  of  all,  as 
to  spirit  and  general  readableness,  the  stu- 
dent who  is  innocent  of  Greek  may  turn 
to  John  Hookham  Frere's  "Knights," 
"  Acharnians,"  "  Frogs,"  and  "  Birds  "  — 
versions  which  were  long  so  scarce,  having 
been  privately  printed,  as  to  be  almost  un- 
known to  the  general  public,  but  now  hap- 
pily made  accessible.  But  in  all  these 
clever  paraphrases,  or  in  any  possible 
English  dress,  the  subtle  Athenian  wit 
more  or  less  evaporates.  He,  Aristoph- 
anes, will  remain  always  untranslatable. 
He  was  a  delight  to  me  at  Oxford  ;  he  is 
a  delight  to  me  now.  I  have  just  put 
Bothe's  edition  of  him  into  a  new  dress, 
which  the  abominable  German  paper  very 
ill  deserves  ;  but  there  is  no  more  satis- 
factory edition  to  be  had :  for,  in  spite  of 
all  Dr.  Dibdin's  commendation,  no  one 
can  read  him  in  any  comfort  in  Kuster's 
folios,  "  magnificent  "  as  they  undoubtedly 
are.  A  pretty  handy  edition,  with-.or  with- 
out notes,  would  do  credit  to  the'  Claren- 
don press.  His  comedies  are  the  only 
things  that  make  Athenian  politics  and 
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Athenian  life  intelligible  to  me.  He  sets 
us  down  at  once  into  the  middle  of  it  all, 
-  and  you  begin  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  great  "  Demus  "  —  the  Athenian 
"  people  "  —  whom  he  so  daringly  person- 
ates as  a  good-natured,  sensual,  selfish, 
gullible  creature,  open  to  all  tricks  of  the 
tongue,  and  appeals  to  his  good  and  evil 
passions,  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  by  the  cunning  demagogues  of  the 
hour.  The  most  amusing  point  in  it  all  is 
to  think  that  this  very  Athenian  people 
bore  all  this  from  their  favourite  dram- 
atist, and  applauded  it :  acknowledged, 
we  must  conclude,  at  once  the  justice  of 
the  picture  and  the  cleverness  with  which 
it  was  drawn  ;  screamed  for  the  author,  as 
our  audiences  do  now,  and  crowned  him 
triumphant  over  all  his  rivals.  The  only 
kind  of  parallel  to  it  would  be  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Gladstone-Lowe-Ayrton  ad- 
ministration going  to  see  the  performance 
of  "  Happy  Land,"  and  conferring^  baron- 
etcy or  a  bishopric  on  the  writer.  If  an 
English  Aristophanes  were  to  arise,  and 
so  caricature  the  masses,  who  we  are  told 
are  to  be  our  masters  —  the  British  "  De- 
mus "  of  the  future  —  one  wonders  how 
far  the  perceptions  of  the  audience  would 
be  keen  enough  to  take  in  the  joke,  and 
how  far  the  proverbial  good-nature  of 
an  English  mob  would  endure  it.  When 
our  masses  have  been  educated  up  to  the 
mark,  there  may  possibly  rise  an  Aristoph- 
anes to  temper  their  despotism. 

Aristophanes  brings  to  my  mind  a  little 
volume  whose  proper  habitat  is  in  quite 
another  division  of  my  book-shelves,  but 
which  has  both  a  biographical  and  a  biblio- 
graphical connection  with  it.  In  the  days 
when  I  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
prince  of  burlesque  writers,  it  was  my 
whim  also  to  collect  the  humorous  or 
satiric  jeux  d 'esprit  which  from  time  to 
time  were  launched  into  print  by  the  young 
wits  of  the  university  —  or  were  occasion- 
ally attributed  by  rumour  to  pens  which 
were  ordinarily  supposed  to  be  more 
gravely  occupied.  The  collection  has  re- 
ceived some  additions  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  it  were  more  complete,  might  form 
a  rather  curious  volume.  Amongst  its 
contents  are  several  poems  by  "eminent 
hands,"  as  the  old  booksellers  used  to 
phrase  it  :  and  some  which  will  perhaps 
never  be  found  acknowledged  in  any  fu- 
ture collection  of  their  works.  Mr.  Robert 
Lowe  has  probably  all  but  forgotten  the 
Wars  of  the  Union,  which  he  once  cele- 
brate^  in  macaronic  verse  ;  and  more  than 
one  future  dignitary  of  the  Church  —  un- 
less Oxford  gossip  gave  them  credit  for 
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having  more  fun  in  them  than  they  really 
had  —  made  his  first  essay  in  print  in  very 
different  shape  from  a  sermon.  Perhaps 
the  very  best  among  them  all  is  the  ad- 
mirable imitation  of  the  "  Clouds "  of 
Aristophanes,  by  the  late  lamented  Dean 
Mansel.  Of  course  it  was  published 
anonymously,  though  he  was  then  only 
praelector  of  logic ;  but  the  authorship 
was  always  well  known,  and  it  has  now 
been  included  amongst  his  acknowledged 
works.  "I  knew  him,  Horatio  —  a  fellow 
of  infinite  jest,  and  most  excellent  fancy" 
—  and  none  the  less  a  brilliant  scholar 
and  a  sound  divine. 

The  "  Phrontisterion  "  (the  "  Thinking- 
Shop  ")  is  a  sharp  satire  on  the  educational 
reforms  contemplated  by  the  University 
Commission  of  1850.  The  humour  ap- 
pealed to  a  somewhat  limited  audience, 
because  it  assumed  a  familiarity  with  Aris- 
tophanes's  comedy,  in  which  he  broadly 
ridiculed  the  sophists  of  his  own  day,  as 
the  Oxford  satirist  does  the  German  pro- 
fessors whom  the  commission  proposes  to 
introduce  in  place  of  the  orthodox  college 
tutors.  Some  of  the  fun  has  lost  its  raci- 
ness  with  the  lapse  of  years,  as  must  be 
the  case  with  all  political  satire  ;  but  the 
lines  in  which  the  "  Model  Manchester 
man,"  Cottonarchicalicocraticus,  laments 
the  result  of  his  ill-assorted  marriage  with 
his  aristocratic  wife,  the  issue  of  which  has 
been  "  little  Johnny,"  retain  much  of  their 
point  to  this  day.  It  is  a  close  parody  on 
the  opening  scene  of  the  "  Clouds." 

Plague  take  the  matchmaker  who  brought 
together 

The  fine  Whig  lady,  Aristocracy, 
And  honest  Homespun  from  the  cotton-mill,  — 
A  well-assorted  couple  !    Madam,  full 
Of  old  historic  memories,  and  prating 
Of  Sidney,  Russell,  William  the  Deliverer, 
And  Brunswick  line,  and  Protestant  succes- 
sion ; 

And  plain  rough  Hubby,  thinking  monarchy 
A  rather  costly  article,  and  spouting 
Of  Household  Suffrage,  Ballot,  and  Retrench- 
ment. 

The  fine  old  English  gentleman  cut  down 
To  a  plain  travelling  gent,  and  martial  scarlet 
Doffed  for  the  drab"and  broad-brim.    Well  — 

we  married  ;  • 
In  time  our  John  was  born.    Mamma's  rela- 
tions 

Petted  and  coaxed  him.    "  Some  day  we  shall 
see 

Our  darling  Johnny  drive  his  coachy-poachy 
With  four  blood  Greys  in  front."     Says  I, 
"My  lad, 

I'd  rather  see  you  riding  Dick,  our  Cob, 
Or  arm-in-arm  with  worthy  Quaker  Broad- 
brim 

And  Joey  Skinflint."    Not  a  whit  would  he. 
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The  Great  Whig  Families  (ay,  that's  the  doc- 
trine, 

He  sucked  it  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  bit  it 

Letter  by  letter  in  his  gingerbread) 

Are  heaven-sent  ministers  to  rule  the  country. 

The  "  Hymn  to  the  Infinite,"  again,  sung 
by  the  "Full  Chorus  of  Professors,"  is  an 
equally  good  imitation  of  the  song  of  the 
clouds  in  the  Greek  comedy. 

The  voice  of  yore 
Which  the  breezes  bore 
Wailing  aloud  from  Paxo's  shore 
Is  changed  to  a  gladder  and  livelier  strain, 
For  great  god  Pan  is  alive  again, 

He  lives  and  he  reigns  once  more. 
With  deep  intuition  and  mystic  rite 
We  worship  the  Absolute-Infinite, 
The  Universe-Ego,  the  Plenary- Void, 
The  Subject-Object  identified, 
The   Great  Nothing-Something,  the  Being- 
Thought, 

That  mouldeth  the  mass  of  Chaotic-Nought, 
Whose  beginning  unended  and  end  unbegun, 
Is  the  One  that  is  All  and  the  All  that  is  One. 

That  University  Commission  was  pro- 
ductive (like  the  Puritan  "  Root  and 
Branch"  Commission  in  1648)  of  a  good 
many  satirical  brochures,  more  or  less 
amusing.  There  is  one  other,  I  see,  bound 
up  in  the  little  volume  before  us  — reputed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  Oxford  tutor  of 
great  but  unsuccessful  ability.  It  is 
"  Lord  John  Russell's  Post-bag  "  —  an 
imaginary  bundle  of  intercepted  corre- 
spondence between  the  commissioners  of 
1850  and  their  friends  and  supporters 
within  the  university.  The  best  paper  in 
it,  perhaps,  is  a  translation  supposed  to  be 
made  by  a  college  undergraduate  from  a 
lost  book  of  Herodotus.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  Bosporii  and  their  wars 
with  their  enemies,  led  on  by  "  Beclfordi- 
dion"  —  John  the  son  of  Bedford.  The 
imitation  of  the  old  historian's  style  is 
quite  admirable  in  its  way.  These  Bos- 
porii, we  are  told,  were  a  tribe  of  the  Bri- 
tanni,  long  governed  by  a  tyrant  called 
"  Ebdomadalis  "  (the  old  Hebdomadal 
Board,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  houses). 
"  Whether  indeed  now  he  was  one  man  or 
many,  I  here  not  say  clearly" — says  the 
author.  There  was  a  league  made  to  expel 
them  from  their  scat  by  a  number  of  hos- 
tile tribes  —  "  the  Ouv.elcians,  sometimes 
called  Methodists,"  "the  Autonomi  or 
Independents,"  "the  Tremontes  or  Ou  1- 
kers,"  and  others,  —  who  "  did  not  hold  the 
same  sacred  things  as"  the  Magi,  the 
great  sacred  nation  to  which  the  Bosporii 
belonged.  They  succeeded  in  their  cam- 
paign through  the  selfish  policy  of  Ebdo- 
madalis  and  the  powerful  aid  of  Bedfordi- 


dion,  whom  they  promised  to  make  their 
king  if  they  succeeded.  Some  of  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  Bosporii  are  hu- 
morously touched  upon,  in  Herodotean 
phraseology. 

Now  the  Bosporii  have  established  many 
customs  the  opposite  compared  with  those  of 
other  men.  For  other  Britannics  have  put 
round  caps  upon  their  heads,  but  the  Bosporii 
bear  square  caps.  And  the  other  Britannics 
are  clad  in  short  coats,  but  the  Bosporii  love 
to  cover  themselves  with  long  cloaks  woven 
in  a  barbarian  fashion  not  easy  to  be  described. 
And  other  Britannics  eat  in  private  or  with 
their  families,  but  these  use  Syssities,  just  as 
the  Laudasmonians.  And  to  others  it  is  al- 
lowed to  marry  wives,  but  the  Bosporii  are 
not  allowed  to  marry  wives.  And  other  men, 
when  they  make  laws,  first  take  council,  and 
then  they  make  the  laws ;  but  the  Bosporii 
first  make  laws,  and  afterwards,  if  any  dread- 
ful thing  has  happened,  then  they  take  coun- 
sel. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  unfair  hit  at  the 
process  of  Oxford  legislation  in  the  days 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  and  is  not 
wholly  inapplicable  even  to  the  reformed 
administration.  Then  some  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  young  men  among 
these  Bosporii  are  also  touched  in  the  true 
Herodotean  vein ;  as,  for  instance,  that 
many,  they  say,  "  spend  their  time  in  sum- 
mer lying  in  flat-bottomed  boats  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  drinking  wine  made  of 
barley,  and  sending  out  of  their  mouths 
smoke  —  to  me  indeed  saying  things  in- 
credible. But  I,"  continues  the  old  histo- 
rian, "  having  seen  the  customs  of  many 
nations,  know  that  the  younger  men  are 
often  foolish,  and  their  breasts  senseless." 
If  some  one  who  has  the  time  to  spare, 
and  a  taste  for  that  kind  of  rummaging, 
would  collect  and  annotate  these  fugitive 
pamphlets,  to  which  every  great  crisis  in 
the  fortunes  of  Oxford  gave  birth,  he  would 
make  at  least  a  very  amusing  history  of  the 
university. 

One  Greek  volume  there  is  among  my 
old  college  working  companions,  upon 
which,  as  is  plain  from  the  crowded  manu- 
script notes  and  illustrations  (of  indeter- 
minate value),  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
which  I  cannot  help  feeling  was  wasted. 
It  is  the  Rhetoric  of  Aristotle.  Why,  oh 
why,  grave  and  reverend  seniors  who  had 
the  charge  of  my  academical  education, 
did  you  insist  upon  that  special  treatise  of 
the  Greek  philosopher  ?  "  The  faculty  of 
understanding  the  means  of  persuasion  on 
any  subject,"  he  calls  it.  Very  in^tnious, 
no  doubt;  but  so  artificial  as  scarcely  to 
commend  itself  to  any  but  an  Athenian 
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taste.  The  Oxford  authorities  have  grown 
wiser  now,  and  the  Rhetoric  is  superseded. 
Not  but  there  are  some  wonderfully  good 
things  in  it;  for  example,  those  chapters 
in  the  second  book  on  the  characteristics 
of  young  men  and  old.  "  Aristotle,"  as 
Fielding  says  in  "Amelia,"  uwas  by  no 
means  so  great  a  fool  as  many  people  think 
who  never  read  him."  But  these  are  by 
the  way,  and  have  more  to  do  with  the 
study  of  human  character,  in  which  the 
Stagyrite  was  such  a  consummate  master, 
than  with  the  art  of  the  rhetorician. 

But  the  whole  arrangement  of  what 
might  be  called  the  moral-philosophy 
school  of  our  day  at  Oxford  seemed 
framed  upon  a  perverse  idea.  We  had  to 
read  the  works  of  the  pupil,  without  any 
definite  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
the  master  being  required  from  us.  We 
worked  hard  at  Aristotle  —  Ethics,  Rhet- 
oric, and  it  might  be  Poetics  ;  but  it  was 
quite  a  chance  whether  any  of  us  had  read 
more  than  two  or  three  dialogues  of  Plato. 
Certain  tenets  of  his,  and  some  special 
passages  in  his  works,  which  Aristotle  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  or  contradicted,  we  had 
to  make  acquaintance  with  :  but  the  "  Re- 
public "  was  never  used  as  a  regular  text- 
book, and  men  left  Oxford  who  had  been 
awarded  its  highest  honours  without  know- 
ing anything,  except  from  scattered  pas- 
sages and  at  second  hand,  of  one  of  the 
greatest  works  of  one  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  antiquity.  F or  such  it  is,  with 
all  its  defects  :  the  Utopia  of  all  Utopias, 
the  most  impracticable  that  even  a  phil- 
osopher ever  conceived,  but  full  of  immor- 
tal truths  and  thoughts  of  the  deepest  sig- 
nificance. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  who  has 
a  competent  knowledge  of  Greek  —  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  an  occa- 
sional reference  to  a  lexicon  —  would  regret 
a  few  evenings  spent  in  his  study  chair 
with  Plato's  "  Republic,"  Aristophanes's 
comedies,  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian. 
Speaking  as  one  who  made  acquaintance 
with  the  first  and  last  long  after  what 
may  be  called  one's  natural  Greek-and-Lat- 
in  days  were  over,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  speculations  of  the  first  would  be 
found  as  interesting,  and  the  humour  of 
the  two  last  as  amusing,  as  very  much 
which  passes  for  original  thought  and 
original  humour  at  the  present  day.  The 
very  difficulties  of  language,  which  most 
of  us  whose  scholarship  is  somewhat  rusty 
would  find  here  and  there  to  overcome, 
ought  rather  to  give  a  zest  to  the  work  in 
the  estimation  of  those  whose  national 
boast  —  or  rather  unboastful  characteris- 


tic—  it  is  to  do  many  things  merely  be- 
cause they  are  difficult.  There  ought  to  be 
something  of  the  same  feeling  in  master- 
ing a  few  pages  of  Plato,  as  compared 
with  running  over  three  volumes  of  a 
novel,  as  there  is  in  a  hard  climb  over  a 
mountain  pass,  instead  of  strolling  for  a 
whole  afternoon  on  the  esplanade  at  Brigh- 
ton. Men  of  mature  age  will  take  a  pleas- 
ure in  v/orking  out  difficult  mathematical 
and  mechanical  problems  ;  and  there  is  no 
special  or  sufficient  reason  why  similar  in- 
terest should  not  be  more  often  felt  in  un- 
locking for  ourselves  some  of  the  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity. 

Something  too  much,  my  patient  or  im- 
patient reader  thinks,  of  the  classics  ?  Let 
us  put  Plato  back  upon  his  shelf,  and 
have  done  with  him.  I  have  no  turn  for 
our  English  philosophers  :  they  are  more 
puzzling  to  me,  and  not  nearly  so  amusing. 
It  is  respectable  to  have  them  amongst 
one's  books,  of  course  ;  it  gives  a  learned 
air  to  one's  surroundings,  far  more  than 
the  Greek  and  Latin  volumes,  which  a 
good  many  visitors  glance  at  with  a  good- 
humoured  half-conternpt,  as  for  the  things 
of  their  childhood — which  they  used  to 
know  all  about,  of  course,  long  ago,  but 
have  forgotten  —  like  tops,  and  hoops, 
and  marbles.  But  a  goodly  row  which 
bears  the  names  of  Hamilton,  and  Mill, 
and  Buckle  (he  has  no  business  in  such 
company,  but  let  me  say  specially  Buckle, 
for  effect)  will  stamp  you  at  once"  as  a  per- 
son of  considerable  brains  —  a  man  who 
"  reads  a  good  deal."  So  there  stand  my 
credentials  in  that  way  ;  in  very  neat 
order  too,  you  observe  —  not  a  volume 
out  of  place,  nor  a  leaf  out  of  shape. 
"  Mihi  et  amicis"  —  wrote  some  benevo- 
lent man  over  his  library  —  "  Mine  and  my 
friends' :  "  and  he  probably  had  to  replace 
a  good  many  volumes  from  time  to  time 
by  reason  of  his  friends  interpreting  too 
literally.  Well,  these  authors  are  there 
for  my  friends  —  whenever  they  like  to 
read  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage 
their  tastes  in  any  way.  On  this  point  the 
lover  of  literature  contrasts  favourably,  for 
the  most  part,  with  the  man  of  science  ; 
he  is  not  so  wedded  to  his  own  peculiar 
"  ology,"  and  has  more  sympathy  with 
varieties  of  study.  I  will  not  quarrel  with 
their  profounder  studies,  if  they  will  bear 
with  my  preference  of  the  more  useless 
walks  of  literature,  the  books  which,  as  a 
mathematician  would  say,  "  prove  noth- 
ing." 

The  poetical  creed  of  my  youth  was 
something  like  what  Byron  lays  down :  — 
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Thou  shalt  believe  in  Milton,  Dryden,  Pope  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  set  up  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Southey. 

(Poor  Byron  was  considered  very  profane 
for  the  wording  of  it :  the  parody  is  not  to 
be  defended,  albeit  the  jest  shows  like  in- 
nocence itself  by  the  side  of  our  cool 
modern  scepticism.)  I  have  seen  no  suf- 
ficient reason  to  change  this  creed  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  taste  of  the  present 
generation  seems  reverting  very  much  to 
the  old  standards.  It  may  be  said  that 
not  very  many  people  now  read  Dryden  or 
Pope  :  but  surely  fewer  still  read  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  or  Southey.  The  last, 
after  a  brief  and  forced  popularity,  is  now 
as  little  remembered  as  Young,  and  less 
than  Cowper.  Of  Coleridge  —  unques- 
tionably a  poet  —  who  knows  much  except 
"The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner," 
and  the  ballad  of  "  Genevieve  "  ?  As  to 
Wordsworth,  opinions  always  were  and 
always  will  be  divided.  It  used  to  be  con- 
sidered (in  the  days  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing) rather  the  proper  thing  to  admire  him. 
It  was  supposed  to  indicate  that  one  had 
liner  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  than  one's 
neighbours ;  that  one  could  appreciate 
subtle  excellences  to  which  ruder  tastes 
were  insensible.  The  young  men,  how- 
ever, who  liked  his  poetry  were  not  reck- 
oned by  us  heathens  and  unbelievers  as 
quite  so  good  at  a  speech  in  Thucydides 
or  a  tough  bit  in  the  Ethics.  We  of  the 
school  of  Pope  derided  them,  vehemently 
and  unfairly.  Wordsworth's  style,  in  his 
ballads  especially,  lends  itself  only  too 
easily  to  parody :  and  we  were  never  tired 
of  reciting  in  their  ears  the  immortal  bal- 
lad in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses  "  — 

My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 
And  I  am  eight  on  New- Year's  Day  ; 

supported  occasionally  by  original  at- 
tempts of  our  own,  in  the  same  very  tempt- 
ing line.  Such  poems  as  "  Peter  Bell " 
were  also  found  to  be  admirably  adapted 
for  reading  aloud  —  in  a  style  which  their 
author  never  contemplated  ;  while  the 
sonorous  lines  of  Pope  were  not  so  easily 
handled  by  our  adversaries  in  the  way  of 
retaliation.  But  what  m  ikes  it  most  of 
all  doubtful  whether  the  admiration  of 
Wordsworth  as  a  poet  is  real  and  abiding, 
or  whether  it  is  not  rather  (like  some  other 
professions  of  faith)  maintained  because  it 
sounds  respectable,  is  this  :  that  his  wor- 
shippers are  always  calling  upon  us  to  re- 
member what  an  amiable  man  he  was,  and 
what  a  sincere  Christian.  No  doubt  he 
was  ;  and  if  he  had  been  a  candidate  for  a 
bishopric,  such  testimonials  would  be  very 
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much  to  the  purpose ;  but  the  one  thing 
required  from  a  poet  is  poetry,  and  no 
amount  of  amiability  or  devotion  will  pro- 
duce that,  if  the  special  faculty  be  want- 
ing. Is  Wordsworth  remembered  as  well 
as  read  ?  Do  his  verses  hang  on  the  ear 
and  haunt  the  memory  as  Pope's  and  By- 
ron's did  in  their  own  day,  and  do  still? 
If  not,  in  spite  of  all  the  appreciative  criti- 
cism of  a  few  —  even  though  we  must 
grant  their  judgment  to  have  weight  —  he 
is  no  national  poet.  "  Fit  audience  though 
few  "  is  what  the  poet,  of  all  men,  cannot 
be  content  with.  Great  authorities  have 
said,  not  without  truth,  that  Lticretius  is 
grander  than  Virgil,  and  that  Lucan's 
poem  is  almost  as  fine.  But  it  is  of  no 
use.  Virgil  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  the 
favourite  poet,  and  no  criticism  will  ever 
depose  him  from  his  rank.  There  are  not 
wanting  signs  that  the  tide  of  public  taste 
is  slowly  ebbing  back  towards  its  favour- 
ites of  fifty  years  ago ;  if  we  live  long 
enough,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the 
fashion  yet,  as  our  daughters  are  in  the 
costume  of  their  grandmothers. 

We  are  in  the  habit  now  of  laughing  a 
good  deal  at  university  prize-poems,  —  a 
"  very  stupid  habit,"  as  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Christopher  North  has  remarked. 
Their  public  recitation  has  of  late  been 
chiefly  remarkable  as  an  opportunity  for 
a  running  commentary  of  undergraduate 
chaff,  to  the  delight  of  those  fast  young 
ladies  who  come  up  as  "  lionesses "  to 
Commemoration,  and  think  that  all  human 
life,  including  the  public  recognition  of 
honours  by  the  noblest  university  in  the 
world,  is  nothing  if  not  amusing.  It  may 
be  safely  confessed  that  a  good  many  of 
these  modern  prize-poems  are  but  poor 
stuff  —  we  cannot  expect  to  grow  a  young 
poet  every  year  in  Oxford.  But  will  any 
of  my  cynical  friends  do  me  the  favour  of 
looking  over  with  me,  for  a  few  minutes, 
this  little  volume  of  the  earlier  "  Oxford 
Prize-Poems  "  ?  The  undergraduates  and 
their  fair  friends  of  those  days  were  not 
ashamed  to  applaud  them  even  raptu- 
rously, so  that  the  "  Newdigate  "  became 
an  object  of  perhaps  even  disproportionate 
ambition  to  the  susceptible  student,  who 
saw  more  than  fame  in  the  upturned  faces 
and  too  flattering  admiration  of  that  bril- 
liant audience.  I  pass  over  Reginald 
Heber's  "  Palestine,"  when  the  whole 
Sheldonian  theatre,  we  are  told,  rang  with 
plaudits  from  old  and  young,  and  even  the 
more  eloquent  tribute  of  silent  tears  was 
in  not  a  few  cases  given  to  the  young  re- 
citer, due  possibly,  in  some  degree,  to  that 
charm  of  manner  and  intonation  which  was 
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so  remarkable  in  the  bishop's  after-life. 
Such  a  recitation  would  probably  be  now 
received  with  a  running  fire  of  facetious 
commentary  —  especially  in  the  pathetic 
passages  —  young  Oxford's  new  mode  of 
displaying  its  sympathy  with  rising  genius. 
"  Singular  result  of  a  liberal  education, 
sir" — was  the  remark  actually  made  by 
an  Oxford  hairdresser  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versity authorities,  upon  whom  he  was 
exercising  his  craft  on  the  morning  after  a 
noisy  Commemoration  —  a  cynical  criti- 
cism above  the  usual  mark  of  barbers,  and 
to  which  the  worthy  dignitary  declared  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  reply.  Let  "  Pal- 
estine "  stand  aside,  not  only  because 
Heber  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  poet, 
but  because  his  poem  is,  in  my  opinion, 
somewhat  overrated,  and  bv  no  means  the 
best.  But  take  "  The  Bel'videre  Apollo," 
by  Henry  Milman,  afterwards  dean  of  St. 
Paul's  :  or  "  The  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Ti- 
voli,"  by  Richard  Sewell  of  Magdalen. 
Compare  them  with  some  of  their  recent 
successors  —  it  will  be  unfair  to  the  writers 
to  individualize  them  —  whose  taste  has 
been  formed  in  a  different  school,  and  say 
honestly  whether  the  influence  of  Pope 
and  Dryden  did  not  call  forth  at  least  as 
much  poetic  fire,  and  produce  a  far  higher 
style  of  academic  exercise — to  say  the 
least  of  it  —  than  we  find  in  these  later 
productions.  These  fugitive  pieces,  which 
had  such  a  triumph  in  their  day,  are  now 
so  little  known  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  give  a  specimen  of  what  some  prize- 
poems  were.  Milman's  may  of  course  be 
found  amongst  his  works  ;  but  who  turns 
for  poetry  to  a  volume  of  prize-poems, 
whose  very  name  bespeaks  a  forced  and 
ephemeral  production  ?  The  Pharaohs  of 
modern  literature  knew  not  these  Josephs. 
Few  passages  in  English  descriptive  poet- 
ry are  finer  than  the  lines  in  which  Mil- 
man  describes  that  marvellous  work  of  the 
Ephesian  sculptor,  the  Apollo  of  the  Bel- 
videre  gallery,  and  the  pathetic  story  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Pinel  of  the  poor  French 
girl  who  reversed  the  story  of  Pygmalion, 
and  died  of  a  hopeless  passion  for  the 
beautiful  archer-god  *  — 

For  mild  he  seemed,  as  in  Elysium  bowers 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours  : 
Haughty  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely 
sway 

Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  of 
day  : 

*  "  A  dream  of  love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Longed  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  maddened  in  that  vision."    ("Childe  Harold.") 
Did  Byron  know  the  story  ? 


Beauteous  as  vision' seen  in  dreamy  sleep 
By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove  — 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 
Yet  on  that  form,  in  wild  delirious  trance, 
With  more  than  reverence  gazed  the  maid  of 
France : 

Day  after  day,  the  love-sick  dreamer  stood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  of  solitude  : 
Oft  as  the  shifting  light  her  sight  beguiled, 
Blushing  she  stood,  and  thought  the  marble 
smiled ; 

Oft,  breathless  listening,  heard  or  seemed  to 
hear 

A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  she  waned,  and  cold  and  senseless 
grown, 

Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumbed  to 
stone. 

More  beautiful  still  is  Sewell's  "  Temple 
of  Vesta."  The  impression  which  it  made 
on  the  Oxford  of  his  day  was  something 
which  would  now  probably  be  quite  unin- 
telligible. One  of  the  most  intellectual  of 
our  late  bishops  —  a  man  of  keen  judg- 
ment and  wide  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  —  was  so  charmed  with  it  that 
he  could  repeat  it  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  dark  pine  waves  o'er  Tiber's  classic  steep, 
From  rock  to  rock  the  headlong  waters  leap, 
Tossing  their  foam  on  high,  till  leaf  and 
flower 

Glitter  like  emeralds  in  the  sparkling  shower  : 
Lovely  —  but  lovelier  from  the  charms  that 
glow 

Where  Latium  spreads  her  purple  vales  below  : 
The  olive  smiling  on  the  sunny  hill, 
The  golden  orchard,  and  the  ductile  rill ;  * 
And,  far  as  eye  can  strain,  yon  shadowy  dome, 
The  glory  of  the  earth  —  Eternal  Rome. 


And  lo  !  where  still  ten  circling  columns  rise 
High  o'er  the  arching  spray's  prismatic  dyes, 
Touched  but  not  marred,  —  as  time  had  paused 
to  spare 

The  wreaths  that  bloom  in  lingering  beauty 
there  : 

E'en  where  each  prostrate  wreck  might  seem 
to  mourn 

Her  rifted  shaft,  her  loved  acanthus  torn, 
Nature's  wild  flowers  in  silent  sorrow  wave 
Their  votive  sweets  o'er  art's  neglected  grave. 


But  ye,  who  sleep  the  calm  and  dreamless 
sleep 

Where  joy  forgets  to  smile  and  woe  to  weep, — 
For  you,  fair  maids,  a  long  and  last  repose 
Has  stilled  each  pulse  that  throbs,  each  vein 

that  glows  ; 
For  oft,  too  oft,  the  white  and  spotless  vest 
Concealed  a  bleeding  heart,  an  aching  breast ; 
Hope,  that  with  cold   Despair  held  feeble 

strife, 

And  Love  that  parted  but  with  parting  life ; 
*  41  Uda  mobilibus  pomaria  rivis."  —  Hor. 
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Still  would  the  cheek  with  human  passsion 
burn, 

Still  would  the  heart  to  fond  remembrance 
turn, 

Vow  all  itself  to  heaven,  yet  vow  in  vain, 
Sigh  for  its  thoughts,  yet  sigh  to  think  again. 

There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  thus 
disinterring  this  perhaps  solitary  relic  of  a 
lost  genius.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  clouds 
so  soon  obscured  the  early  promise  of  one 
who  could  write  like  this  ;  for  we  have 
here,  if  not  the  certain  indications  of  a 
future  poet,  at  least  all  the  graceful  diction 
and  cultured  taste  which  bespeak  no  ordi- 
nary mind. 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis. 

Both  Milman's  and  SewelPs  poems  were 
written,  it  must  be  remembered,  under  the 
uncomfortable  limitation  to  fifty  lines, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  conditions  of 
Sir  Roger  Newdigate's  prize. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Sunday  was  not  yet  over.  It  had  been 
a  very  long  day  to  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith. 
Some  of  it  he  had  disposed  of  indifferent- 
ly, by  trying  how  he  could  drive  without 
the  whip-hand,  and,  accompanied  by  his 
groom,  had  gone  nearly  over  to  Stone- 
borough,  and  now  he  had  once  more  taken 
his  post  of  observation  in  the  window. 
The  day  had  been  beautiful  throughout, 
and  the  sun  had  nearly  accomplished  his 
daily  task,  so  far  as  Pierstoffe  was  con- 
cerned. The  church-bells  had  not  yet 
rung  out.  All  was  quiet  —  the  inhabitants 
were  at  tea  —  and  Galbraith's  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Mills  bearing  a  tray  with  a  huge  cup, 
a  tiny  cream  ewer,  and  a  plate  of  thin 
brown  bread  and  butter,  such  as  Sir  Hugh 
loved. 

"  It's  a  thought  early,"  she  said,  setting 
down  these  good  things  on  a  small  table 
beside  him.  "  But  maybe  you  won't  mind, 
because  it's  the  girl's  Sunday  out ;  and 
as  my  missus  is  having  her  tea,  I  thought 
I  would  get  it  all  over  before  I  dressed." 

Galbraith  nodded  a  reluctant  assent, 
and  Mrs.  Mills  departed.  So  everything 
must  give  way  to  Tom  —  even  a  good  sol- 
vent tenant  like  himself.  Tom,  he  sup- 
posed, wanted  an  evening  walk,  and  he, 
Sir  Hugh,  must  have  his  tea  forced  down 
his  throat  an  hour  too  soon.  He  won- 
dered if  Tom  was  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  walk 


as  well  as  a  tete-a-tete  conversation.  He 
would  have  a  look  as  they  went  out.  If 
that  nice  little  Fanny  was  excluded  from 
the  walk  as  well  as  the  talk,  he  must 
conclude  that  Tom  —  confound  him!  — 
was  the  widow's  lover,  and  poor  Fanny 
was  an  ill-used  girl.  For  he  had  never 
seen  startled  delight  if  he  had  not  read  it 
in  Fanny's  eyes  when  she  heard  that  fel- 
low's voice  the  evening  before.  And  a 
dim  sort  of  feeling  rippled  over  his  heart 
or  brain  —  or  whatever  thinks  —  like  the 
momentary  crisping  of  water  by  a  sudden 
breeze,  that  it  would  be  very  delightful  to 
see  any  face  brighten  thus  for  him  — 
brighten  honestly,  naturally,  even  a  plain 
face  ;  but  how  gloriously  would  such  eyes 
as  Mrs.  Temple's  light  up  !  Strange,  that 
the  grandest,  the  most  striking  expression 
he  had  ever  read  in  them  was  defiance, 
almost  detestation,  and  it  always  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  how  they  would  speak  a 
different  and  opposite  passion.  However, 
the  tea  was  very  refreshing  after  his  drive, 
and  the  bread  and  butter  not  unacceptable. 
By  the  time  both  were  finished,  Galbraith 
heard  voices  beneath,  and  looking  out,  be- 
held the  two  friends,  escorted  by  Tom, 
sally  forth  —  Mrs.  Temple,  as  usual,  in 
black,  with  a  white  shawl  over  her  arm. 

"  The  three  of  them,  by  Jove  ! "  mur- 
mured Galbraith  to  himself.  "  I  never 
expected  that."  He  watched  them  to  the 
division  of  the  main  street  into  the  high- 
road to  Stoneborough  and  that  leading  to 
the  North  Parade.  Here  they  paused 
and  seemed  to  talk  awhile ;  then  Fanny 
and  Tom  went  to  the  left  along  the  high- 
road, and  Mrs.  Temple  took  the  more  di- 
rect line  to  the  right,  as  if  intending  to 
stroll  along  the  Parade. 

So  far  as  Galbraith  knew  her  stroll 
would  be  limited.  He  was  not  aware  of 
any  outlet  beyond  the  gravel  sweep  where- 
on the  dowager  barouches  and  invalid 
chairs  —  which  in  the  season  moved  slow- 
ly to  and  fro  along  the  sea-front  —  turned, 
and  came  back  again.  He  watched  assid- 
uously for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  minutes ; 
still  no  sign  of  the  figure  he  looked  for. 
A  genial  glow  began  to  replace  the  dull, 
irritated,  injured  sensation  which  op- 
pressed Galbraith  all  day.  Perhaps  she 
was  sitting  down  with  a  book  !  At  the 
thought,  he  caught  up  his  hat  and  was  off, 
with  long,  swift  steps,  to  test  the  truth  of 
his  conjecture. 

But  the  few  seats  on  the  esplanade 
were  all  untenanted.  No  one,  save  a  few 
of  those  inveterate  loungers,  the  fisher- 
men, was  about.  Where  had  that  puzzling 
landlady  of  his  vanished  ?    Reaching  the 
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far  end  of  the  esplanade,  where  a  rough 
sort  of  breastwork,  formed  of  pieces  of 
rock,  stones,  clay,  and  supporting  timbers, 
had  been  piled  up  against  the  sea,  he 
looked  round  carefully,  and  perceived  the 
pathway  which  Mrs.  Temple  had  dis- 
coved  about  a  year  before. 

She  must  have  followed  this  track,  un- 
less indeed  she  had  gone  in  to  pay  a  visit 
to  one  of  the  shuttered,  blank-looking, 
North  Parade  houses.  This  was  highly 
improbable  ;  so  Galbraith  pressed  on  rap- 
idly, with  eagerness  and  exhilaration  — 
his  pulses  beating  fast,  somewhat  to  his 
own  surprise. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Temple  —  as  she  must 
be  called  in  this  portion  of  the  story  — 
strolled  on  leisurely,  glad  to  be  alone,  that 
she  might  examine  and  reason  away  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  depression  and  distress  that 
had  been  fretting  her  spirit  since  her  talk 
with  Tom.  She  had  shared  in  the  cheerful 
pleasantry  of  their  midday  dinner ;  she 
had  played  her  part  of  hostess  as  brightly, 
as  cordially  as  ever;  but  under  all  there 
was  the  unrest  —  the  fear  of  an  unavoid- 
able and  painful  change. 

The  silence  and  beauty  around  calmed 
her  perturbed  thoughts  —  calmed,  but  did 
not  cheer.  The  deeper  chords  of  her  na- 
ture vibrated  to  the  mute  language  of  sea 
and  sky  and  rock,  and  resolute  endurance 
rather  than  cheerful  resignation  seemed 
the  key-note  to  which  she  would  tune  her 
spirit. 

She  reached  the  little  jetty  before  de- 
scribed, and,  walking  to  the  end,  seated 
herself  upon  the  bench.  It  was  evident 
that  she  must  not  count  on  Fanny's  com- 
panionship much  longer,  and  how  would  it 
be  then?  Could  she  face  the  terrible  iso- 
lation of  the  life  she  had  adopted  ?  Worse 
than  isolation,  the  company  without  com- 
panionship of  an  assistant  of  the  ordinary 
shop-woman  type  ? 

For  the  first  time  Kate  regretted  her 
choice  of  an  occupation,  and  with  all  her 
liberal  tendencies,  felt  the  impassable  na- 
ture of  the  gulf  fixed  between  the  habits, 
thoughts,  and  manners  of  the  class  she 
had  quitted  and  that  which  she  had 
adopted. 

4;  It  will  be  less  and  less  as  education 
and  common  sense  spread  up  and  down  ; 
but  at  present  it  is  harder  to  bear  than  I 
expected.  Is  it  quite  fair  of  Tom,  when 
he  knew  that  I  undertook  this  business  as 
much  on  Fanny's  account  as  my  own,  to 
take  her  from  me  so  soon  ?  Pooh  !  how 
self  blirfds  one.  Of  course  Fanny  is  his 
first  consideration,  and  it  is  far  better  for 
her  to  be  his  wife  than  my  assistant. 


Dear  Fan  !  I  trust  in  heaven  he  will  be 
good  to  her ;  but  matrimony  is  a  fearful 
trial,  and  does  not  want  a  third  in  the 
house  to  increase  its  dangers.  No ! 
come  what  may,  I  will  not  desert  the 
course  I  have  marked  for  myself  until  I 
have  either  succeeded  in  upsetting  the 
will  or  given  up  all  hope,  or  find  the  Ber- 
lin Bazaar  will  not  pay  ;  but  when  Fanny 
leaves  and  I  am  much  alone,  I  will  try  if 
I  can  write,  as  Tom  suggested.  I  have 
plenty  of  time  before  me,  and  I  must  not 
allow  myself  to  be  a  coward ;  but  the 
loneliness  —  ah  !  "  Gazing  out  over  the 
sea  she  let  her  thoughts  drift  freely, 
vaguely,  to  the  past,  its  tenderness,  its 
high  hopes,  its  bright  anticipations,  the 
long,  dutiful  suppression  of  her  married 
existence,  her  glimpse  of  life  and  liberty, 
her  cruel  reverse.  The  soft,  solemn  love- 
liness of  the  evening  disposed  her  to 
think  compassionately  even  of  herself. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  cliffs,  but 
the  slowly  fading  light  was  still  reflected 
on  the  sky  opposite.  Towards  the  hori- 
zon "  the  raven  down  of  darkness  "  was 
gathering,  but  above  it  lighter  and  lighter 
shades  of  grey  prevailed  up  to  a  pale  ash- 
en hue,  flecked  with  rosy  cloudlets,  vary- 
ing from  ruby  to  faint  opal  or  mother-of- 
pearl  tints  of  exquisite  delicacy.  The  sea 
was  still  and  smooth ;  the  breeze  of  the 
morning  had  died  away,  and  the  giant 
slept, —  only  the  soft  lulling  lap  of  tiny 
ripples  against  the  huge  wet  black  stones 
which  lay  round  the  timbers  of  the  little 
jetty  broke  the  silence.  The  very  air  was 
full  of  speechless  feeling  —  soft,  quiet,  and 
yet  not  without  the  chillness  of  early 
spring  —  a  certain  cold  which  seemed  an 
expression  of  sadness.  Kate  opened  her 
shawl,  and  wrapping  it  round  her,  leaned 
her  clasped  hands  on  the  rail  which  de- 
fended her  resting-place,  while  she  looked 
forth  with  keenest  appreciation  on  sea 
and  sky.  "'To  bear  is  to  conquer  our 
fate,'  "  she  thought ;  "  rather  a  heroic  quo- 
tation a  ftropos  of  a  Berlin-wool  shop. 
Ah  !  how  different  all  things  might  have 
been  had  Mr.  Travers  not  been  separated 
from  his  cousin.    If  Hugh  Galbraith —  " 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections  she  was 
almost  startled  into  a  scream  by  a  voice' 
beside  her. 
pie." 

"  I  thought  this  haunt  was  only  known 
to  myself,  the  coastguard,  and  the  sea- 
gulls," she  replied,  turning  to  face  the 
man  she  had  just  thought  of,  and  in  her 
surprise  speaking  more  hurriedly  than 
usual.    "  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?  "  , 

"  By  accident,"  said  Galbraith  shortly, 
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but  he  smiled  upon  her  as  he  spoke  — 
smiled.  Yes ;  his  sombre,  stern,  and 
usually  inexpressive  eyes  dwelt  upon  her 
smilingly,  tenderly.  She  did  not  know 
the  effect  her  natural  impulsive  address, 
the  quick,  flitting  blush,  the  welcoming 
smile  into  which  she  had  been  startled 
wrought  upon  the  enemy;  but  she  had 
never  spoken  quite  like  this  to  him  before, 
and  Galbraith  for  a  moment  forgot  there 
was  any  world  beyond  the.  few  feet  of 
planking  on  which  they  stood,  and  the 
stretch  of  sea  and  sky  before  them. 

"  What  a  lovely  evening  !  "  he  said,  not 
finding  any  more  original  remark  after  a 
short  pause,  and  sitting  down  beside  her. 
"This  is  a  pretty  nook  —  do  you  often 
come  here  ?  " 

"  Not  often.    I  cannot,  you  know." 

"  Of  course." 

"In  summer  it  is  always  my  holiday 
excursion.  In  winter  I  can  never  man- 
age it,  and  the  path  is  not  very  safe  in 
rough  weather." 

"  The  cliffs  are  rather  fine  along  here," 
resumed  Galbraith,  "but  they  are  noth- 
ing to  the  cliffs  near  Kirby  Grange.  My 
place,  or  rather  my  ruin  —  it's  not  much 
more,"  for  Kate  had  looked  up  at  him  in- 
quiringly. He  went  on.  "  Great  black 
beetling  cliffs  with  jagged  reefs  running 
out  to  sea,  and  lots  of  sea-birds  clanging 
about.  I  used  to  climb  the  crags  to  get 
the  nests.  I  was  a  tolerable  cragsman  in 
those  days.  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to 
try  it  now." 

"  I  do  not  like  the  terrific  in  nature," 
said  Kate,  drawing  her  shawl  closer,  the 
rounded,  graceful  outlines  of  her  supple 
figure  showing  through  the  thin,  soft  folds. 
"It  makes  me  think  of  despair  and  de- 
feat, and  horrors  of  that  kind." 

"  Yet  I  fancy  you  are  very  plucky  for  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  not  been  much 
tried,  and  certainly  peace  and  rest  seem 
to  me  the  greatest  good  in  life." 

There  was  something  weary,  almost 
sad,  in  her  voice,  and  Galbraith  was  con- 
scious of  a  very  strong  desire  to  take  the 
little  hands  which  were  holding  her  shawl 
in  his  and  ask  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  he  could  do  for  her,  but  he  only 
said,  "  To  a  certain  extent,  but  peace  soon 
becomes  stagnation." 

A  pause.  Mrs.  Temple  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  Galbraith.  It  amused  her, 
and  gave  a  lighter  tone  to  her  thoughts. 

"  Have  you  visited  your  native  place 
since  you  have  returned  from  India  ?  "  she 
asked  at  last,  the  silence  growing  awk- 


ward, especially  as  Galbraith  had  a  stupid 
fashion  of  staring. 

"  No ;  I  want  to  go  there,  and  yet  I 
dread  it." 

"Indeed!  Why?" 

"  Because  —  you  will,  perhaps,  laugh  at 
me — I  have  scarcely  an  acre  of  the*  old 
lands  left ;  and  I  can't  stand  seeing  another 
lording  it  over  what  ought  to  be  mine." 

"  Laugh  !  No,  I  should  be  the  last  to 
laugh.  I  would  stake  my  existence  on  a 
struggle  to  get  back  my  own." 

And  she  looked  full  into  Galbraith's 
eyes. 

"  And  you  would  be  no  mean  antago- 
nist, I  fancy,"  said  he,  returning  her  gaze 
with  an  earnestness  from  which  she  did 
not  shrink.  "  I  wonder,  Mrs.  Temple,  if 
you  and  I  ever  met  before  in  some  differ- 
ent state  of  existence  ?  for  I  sometimes 
think  you  look  upon  me  as  an  enemy." 

"  Me  !  What  an  extraordinary  idea  !  " 
exclaimed  Kate,  laughing,  but  colouring 
too — a  glow  that  mounted  quickly,  and, 
then  fading,  left  her  cheek  to  its  ordinary 
rich  paleness. 

"  Yes.  There  was  something  in  your 
eyes  when  first  they  met  mine  I  shall 
never  forget.  Had  you  been  a  man  I 
should  have  snatched  up  some  weapon  to 
defend  myself." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  "  she  returned,  again 
laughing ;  but  there  was  a  curious  sound 
of  suppressed  pleasure  in  the  low,  soft 
laugh.  "  I  had  been  vexed  in  my  busi- 
ness. Some  one  had  tried  to  cheat  me, 
perhaps  ;  or  I  doubted  your  solvency,  and 
imagined  I  had  a  bad  bargain  in  my  draw- 
ing-room apartments." 

There  was  a  subtle  tone  of  mockery  in 
the  last  words,  a  curl  of  the  ripe  red  lip 
suggestive  of  playful  scorn. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  guess  the  reason  ; 
I  only  know  the  effect,"  returned  Gal- 
braith, and  there  was  a  pause  longer  than 
the  last,  for  Kate's  eyes  had  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  distant  horizon  unconscious- 
ly, as  she  reflected  on  the  strange  eddy  of 
fortune  which  had  made  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith her  companion  in  this  remote  cor- 
ner, while  he  availed  himself  of  her 
averted  gaze  to  drink  in  greedily  the 
charm  of  the  frank,  fair  face  before  him, 
its  sweet,  firm  mouth  and  soft  pale  cheek, 
the  large  eyes  so  still  and  deep  when  she 
was  silent,  so  changeful  and  expressive 
when  she  spoke  or  listened;  the  broad  but 
not  high  forehead ;  the  delicate  yet  dis- 
tinctly marked  brow;  the  look,  as  if  no 
mean  thought,  no  low  motive  could  lurk  in 
a  brain  so  nobly  lodged. 
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Galbraith  had  hitherto  considered  him- 
self, and  had  been  considered,  a  cold 
immovable  kind  of  fellow,  but  he  was  con- 
scious that  these  characteristics  were  fast 
melting  away;  there  was  something  in  his 
companion's  beauty  and  bearing  which 
exercised  a  magic  effect  upon  his  half-de- 
veloped nature,  as  certain  chemical  in- 
gredients, at  the  approach  of  that  which 
attracts,  or  contains  the  complement  of 
their  being,  rush  forth  to  blend  with  what 
has  called  them  to  life.  The  deep  calm, 
the  solitude,  the  tender  beauty  of  sea  and 
sky,  the  unusual  tinge  of  familiarity  in 
Mrs.  Temple's  manner,  lapped  him  into  a 
kind  of  Elysium  such  as  he  had^  never 
before  known.  As  yet,  he  could  enjoy  the 
first  warm  breath  of  the  coming  sirocco, 
before  the  fever  and  thirst  were  upon  him. 

"  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  you  to 
come  here  from  the  shop,"  exclaimed  Gal- 
braith abruptly,  fearing  that  if  the  silence 
continued  Mrs.  Temple  might  get  up  and 
walk  away. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  she  returned  frankly. 

"  Then  you  don't  like  your  work  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  dislike  it,"  said  Kate,  falling 
unconsciously  into  a  semi  -  confidential 
strain.  "  I  would  rather  earn  my  bread 
as  a  high-class  artist,  or  writer ;  but  as  na- 
ture has  not  made  me  of  suitable  stuff,  I 
must  do  what  I  can.  I  do  not  fancy  the 
restraint  of  teaching,  or  keeping  a  school." 

"  Still,  such  a  position  must  be  very  un- 
pleasant to  you  ;  for  I  never  will  believe 
you  were  originally  intended  for  it." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  may  conjecture 
what  you  like,  Sir  Hugh;  but  I  have  told 
you  there"  is  no  romance  about  me  or  my 
position,"  said  she,  turning  her  eyes,  which 
laughed  sunnily,  upon  him. 

"  I  daresay  you  will  think  I  am  a  pre- 
sumptuous fellow,"  returned  Galbraith, 
leaning  towards  her,  resting  the  elbow  of 
his  sound  arm  on  his  knee,  and  his  cheek 
on  his  hand  ;  "  but  I  am  always  conjectur- 
ing about  you.  You  are  a  constant  mys- 
tery to  me,  and  I  am  determined  to  solve 
it!" 

'  The  earnest,  uncomplimentary  manner 
in  which  Galbraith  uttered  these  words 
took  from  them  all  appearance  of  love- 
making.  Nevertheless,  they  sent  a  strange 
gust  of  triumph  along  Kate's  nerves  ;  her 
contemptuous  enemy  was  growing  inter- 
ested in  her.  He  acknowledged  her  supe- 
riority. 

"  The  presumption  consists  in  telling 
me  so,"  she  said,  still  meeting  his  eyes 
with  an  arch  smile.  "  I  cannot  help  your 
thoughts ;  only  they  must  sorely  want  le- 
gitimate employment  when  you  waste 
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them  on  —  your  landlady;"  there  was  a 
slight  pause  before  she  uttered  the  last 
words  with  provoking  emphasis,  which  she 
could  not  restrain  ;  there  is  such  a  charm 
in  feeling  oneself  charming. 

Sir  Hugh  raised  his  head  quickly,  as  if 
about  to  speak,  and  then  stopped. 

"  But  in  a  few  days  you  will  be  away, 
among  your  natural  occupations  and  asso- 
ciates —  the  mystery  you  have  created  for 
yourself  will  cease  to  interest  or  annoy," 
she  continued. 

"  I  hope  it  will,"  returned  Galbraith 
bluntly;  "I  hope  it  will  —  but,"  again 
resting  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  looking 
up  into  her  eyes,  "  am  I  to  take  what  you 
say  as  a  notice  to  quit?  " 

"  A  Sunday  notice  is  not  a  legal  warning 
—  so  I  was  informed  when  I  inquired  into 
the  laws  affecting  landlord  and  tenant, 
previous  to  letting  lodgings,"  said  Kate 
demurely. 

"  But  do  you  wish  me  to  leave  ?  " 

"  No,  not  before  you  are  quite  fit  to 
move.  But  of  course  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose you  will  remain  beyond  a  week  or  so  ! 
Your  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  would 
think  you  daft  if  you  stayed  on  here  with- 
out any  adequate  inducement,  and  justly." 

Sir  Hugh's  brow  lowered,  and  he  twist- 
ed his  moustaches  thoughtfully.  "  I  sup- 
pose," he  said,  "  a  fellow  may  please  him- 
self in  spite  of  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 
ance —  mine  troubled  me  deuced  little  in 
former  days  !    Do  you  wish  me  to  go  ?  " 

"  Wish  to  lose  a  good  tenant !  Cer- 
tainly not,"  she  replied  with  a  smile  —  an 
irrepressible  smile.  "  But  I  ought  to  tell 
you  that,  after  the  middle  of  April,  I  wish 
to  have  my  rooms  ready  for  a  tenant  of 
last  year,  who  made  me  promise  to  take 
him  in  if  he  wanted  to  come." 

"  Oh  !  "  —  a  very  dissatisfied  oh  !  "  I 
must  march,  then  !  " 

He  was  more  mortified  than  he  liked  to 
acknowledge ;  this  woman,  the  hem  of 
whose  garment  he  could  have  taken  up 
and  kissed,  so  much  had  he  lost  his  com- 
mon sense,  deliberately  told  him  that  he 
was  to  her  a  mere  every-day  tenant,  and  no 
more.  But  it  was  better  so ;  otherwise  he, 
Galbraith,  might  make  such  an  ass  of  him- 
self that  he  could  never  get  into  the  lion's 
skin  again. 

"  But  it  will  be  dark  if  I  stay  any  longer," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  rising,  "and  the  path 
here  is  not  too  safe." 

"  Don't  go  !  "  cried  Galbraith,  almost 
vehemently,  "  there  will  be  an  hour  of  day- 
light yet,  and  when  shall  we  have  such  an 
evening  again  ?  I  mean  when  shall  I  have 
such  an  evening,  if  I  am  to  get  the  route 
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next  week  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  !  "  seeing 
the  look  of  wonder  in  his  companion's  eyes 
at  the  sort  of  despairing  entreaty  in  his 
voice.  "  I  fancy  I  must  have  grown 
whimsical  and  —  and  unlike  myself,  after 
my  long  imprisonment.  I  do  not  think  I 
am  much  of  a  sentimentalist,  but  I  was 
always  fond  of  evening  and  the  sea  — 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  even  when  I  was 
a  boy."  This  was  said  with  a  kind  of 
burst,  as  if  it  came  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
he  was  rather  ashamed. 

"  And  do  you  despise  yourself  for  loving 
such  beauty  as  this  ?  "  returned  Kate,  with 
a  slight  gesture  of  her  hand  towards  the 
sea.  "  How  strange  the  effect  of  a  man's 
life  must  be  when  all  thatw^  are  taught  to 
admire  and  take  pleasure  in  is  despised  by 
them.  No  wonder  there  is  so  little  true 
friendship  between  men  and  women  !  " 

"  I  don't  despise  myself  for  loving 
beauty  in  any  shape,"  said  Galbraith,  as 
he  traced  an  imaginary  pattern  with  his 
stick  on  the  boards  of  the  landing-place, 
"but  I  can't  talk  poetically  about  it.  I 
should  make  an  ass  of  myself  if  I  tried  !  " 

"  If  you  have  the  feeling  it  will  out ! 
How  do  you  know  you  are  not  a  mute  in- 
glorious Milton  ?  How  do  you  know  that 
you  have  experienced  the  whole  circle  of 
Jeeling?" 

A  grim  smile,  not  devoid  of  humour,  lit 
up  his  face.  "  I  think  you  have  made  a 
capital  random  shot !  "  he  said. 

"  Then  did  you  never  read  any  poetry  ?  " 

"  N  —  not  much.  I  have  heard  some 
read." 

"  Do  you  read  novels  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Do  you  ever  read  anything?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Temple  !  "  laughing  good- 
humouredly.  "  I  have  read  a  good  deal 
on  professional  subjects,  and  history,  and 
politics.  Come,  does  that  redeem  me  a 
little  from  the  general  ruck  of  block- 
heads ? " 

"  A  little  —  yes,"  she  said  thoughtfully. 
"  But  do  you  not  care  for  the  living  spirit 
that  animates  these  dry  bones  —  the  skel- 
eton frame  of  facts  ?  Do  you  not  enjoy 
the  genius  which,  out  of  the  clay  of  every- 
day events,  the  mere  matter  of  action, 
moulds  exquisite  forms,  and  breathes  into 
them  the  breath  of  life?  and  more  —  that 
touches  the  sleeping  God  within  us?  or 
gives  the  dull  sullen  prisoner  in  the  body's 
cage  a  glimpse  of  light  and  liberty? " 

"  Go  on  !  "  said  Galbraith  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  am  not  sure  that  I  take  it  all  in,  but  I 
like  to  listen." 
.  "  I  daresay  you  laugh  at  my  outburst ! 


and  I  am  not  going  to  talk  for  your  amuse- 
ment," replied  Kate,  smiling.  "  Now,  Sir 
Hugh,  do  not  let  me  curtail  your  enjoy- 
ment of  this  delicious  evening,  but  /  am 
going  home  ?  " 

"  And  so  am  I,"  said  he  rising,  "for  at 
present  your  home  is  mine." 

His  pertinacity  and  unusual  sympa- 
thetic frankness  amused  and  interested 
her,  yet  it  would  not  do  to  meet  all  Piers- 
toffe  as  it  returned  from  church  accom- 
panied by  a  baronet ;  for  the  present  she 
let  him  go  on,  however.  He  was  assidu- 
ous in  his  attempts  to  draw  her  back  to 
the  enthusiastic  strain,  which  gave  so 
much  animation  to  her  eyes  and  mobile 
lips,  but  in  vain.  The  effort,  nevertheless, 
made  Galbraith  talk  unusually  well,  and 
before  they  had  accomplished  the  distance 
between  the  coastguard  station  and  the 
town,  he  had  risen  a  degree  or  two  in  her 
opinion.  Hitherto  her  estimate  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers  was  by  no  means  ex- 
alted ;  she  had  told  Tom  Reed  that  he 
gave  her  the  idea  of  a  stupid,  obstinate 
man,  whose  education  had  been  neglected. 

That  he  was  well  bred,  though  no  draw- 
ing-room gentleman,  she  could  not  deny, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  there  was 
more  than  politeness  in  the  excessive  care 
with  which  he  watched  every  opportunity 
offered  by  the  slight  difficulties  of  the  path, 
to  assist  or  guard  her.  "  Had  he  been  in 
England  when  I  married,  and  seen  and 
known  everything,  he  would  have  been 
more  just  to  me,  perhaps !  and  all  this 
mischief  might  have  been  avoided,"  she 
thought.  "But  no;  he  is  a  man  of  such 
strong  prejudices,  that  I  daresay  if  I  were 
to  tell  him  who  I  am  now,  his  friendliness 
would  stiffen  into  stern  contempt.  To 
him  I  shall  always  be  an  adventuress. 
Well,  his  opinion  is  nothing  to  me."  Such 
were  the  ideas  floating  through  her  mind 
as  she  listened,  with  soft  attentive  eyes,  to 
her  unsuspecting  companion's  exposition 
of  his  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  man- 
aging the  natives  of  India,  with  which  it  is 
•needless  to  say  she  entirely  disagreed. 
But  they  were  too  near  the  town  to  permit 
of  argument.  Mrs.  Temple  stopped  short, 
and  said,  "  Be  so  good,  Sir  Hugh,  as  to 
walk  on,  and  leave  me  to  return  alone. 
All  Pierstoffe  would  be  horrified  at  the 
incongruity  of  a  baronet  escorting  the 
proprietress  of  a  fancy  bazaar."  She 
smiled  brightly,  sweetly,  and  Galbraith 
almost  permitted  the  words,  "  D  Piers- 
toffe," which  rose  naturally  to  his  lips,  to 
escape  ;  .but  he  changed  them  to  "  What 
bosh ! " 
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"  No,  it  is  not  bosh,"  said  Mrs.  Temple. 
"  It  is  only  consistent  with  your  own  con- 
servative principles." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  alone  in  the 
dusk." 

"  Nevertheless,  you  must,"  she  returned 
decidedly. 

"  I  obey,"  said  Galbraith,  raising  his 
hat;  quickening  his  steps,  he  was  soon 
out  of  sight,  while  Kate,  slowly  following, 
reached  her  house  without  any  further  adr 
venture. 

She  had  a  long  tearful  talk  with  Fanny, 
after  they  had  bid  Tom  good-night  and 
good-bye,  as  he  had  to  start  by  the  first 
train  for  town  next  day.  Fanny  had  ut- 
terly rejected  the  idea  of  leaving  her  friend 
at  present,  or  till  she  had  renounced  the 
Berlin-wool  trade.  She  confessed  to  a 
quarrel  with  Tom  on  this  subject,  but  also 
to  a  reconciliation,  the  very  recollection  of 
which  called  up  dimpling  smiles  and 
blushes.  No!  she  would  not  quit  Kate; 
she  never  thought  she  would  be  so  impor- 
tant a  person,  but  she  now  saw  quite  well 
that  Kate  could  not  get  on  without  her. 

Mrs.  Temple  urged  that  Tom  Reed 
would  have  just  cause  to  complain  if  Fan- 
ny preferred  her  friend  to  her  lover,  and 
at  last  it  was  decided  that  when  Tom  was 
actually  appointed  to  the  chieftainship  of 
the  "  M.  T.,"  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
talk  about  separating.  In  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  Tom  and  Fanny's  affairs,  Mrs. 
Temple  forgot,  or  omitted  to  mention,  her 
rencontre  with  Galbraith,  and  having  done 
so,  did  not  care  to  revert  to  the  subject, 
especially  as  her  friend  had  asked  her  no 
questions.  But,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  a  review  of  the  conversation  called 
up  a  smile  half  triumphant  and  wholly 
amused  to  the  young  widow's  lip,  as  she 
remembered  that  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  she  had  sat  under  the  yew-tree  in 
Hampton  Court  gardens,  and  quivered 
with  indignant  feeling  at  the  scorn  heaped 
upon  her  by  the  man,  whose  tones  of  en- 
treaty for  a  few  minutes  more  of  her  so- 
ciety still  rang  in  her  ear  ! 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

As  the  friends  anticipated,  Lady  Styles 
lost  no  time,  on  her  return  to-  Weston,  in 
investigating  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
Berlin  Bazaar,  and  on  the  day  following 
Tom's  visit  she  made  her  appearance  at 
an  unusually  early  hour  after  luncheon. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  how  have  you  all 
been?  I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  away  a 
year  instead  of  six  weeks.  Do  you  know, 
I  don't  like  any  neighbourhood  as  well  as 
my  own;   it's  a  great  advantage  to  be 


within  a  drive  of  a  Berlin  Bazaar — es- 
pecially when  it  is  so  well  managed,  ha ! 
ha!  ha!  I  want  three  skeins  of  yellow 
shaded,  and  two  of  green,  five  of  crimson, 
and  —  there  !  your  young  person  can  take 
the  paper  and  put  all  the  things  together, 
while  I  talk  to  you.  You  are  looking  un- 
commonly well ;  and  how  are  you  getting 
on  with  your  tenant, —  your  patient  —  the 
man  that  broke  his  head  ?  Slade  tells  me 
he  is  here  still ;  not  a  bad  business  for 
you." 

"  No,  Lady  Styles.  It  has  answered 
very  well  to  have  my  rooms  occupied ; 
but  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  leaves  this  week." 

"Oh  !  indeed  —  yes,  Dr.  Slade  gives  an 
indifferent  account  of  him,  says  he  is  so 
impatient  and  proud,  and  —  all  sorts  of 
things.    Have  y.ou  found  him  so,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  that  he  pays  regularly, 
and  gives  very  little  trouble,"  replied  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling  placidly,  and  perfectly 
understanding  the  drift  of  the  question. 

"  Oh,  indeed ;  that  is  very  nice,  very 
nice  indeed.  You  know,  you  would  make 
such  a  charming  nurse ;  I  thought  he 
might  have  claimed  his  landlady's  per- 
sonal care,"  cried  Lady  Styles,  with  a  jolly 
laugh. 

"  My  good  old  servant  has  acted  the 
part  of  landlady  and  nurse  for  me,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Oh,  very  prudent ;  quite  right,  quite 
right,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking  round 
with  an  eagle  eye,  in  search  of  some  chink 
into  which  she  might  insert  the  point  of 
her  wedge-like  inquiries.  "  1  don't  think 
you  have  quite  so  many  pretty  things  as 
you  used.  I  hope  you  are  not  neglecting 
your  business." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  drily. 
"But  I  have  not  yet  bought  my  spring 
goods  ;  in  a  week  or  two  I  hope  to  offer  a 
choice  selection  of  novelties." 

"  That  will  be  charming.  Well,  Mrs. 
Temple,  if  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  is  at  home, 
I  think  it  right  to  call  upon  him.  I  will 
go  in,  if  you  please  !  " 

"  I  never  know  if  he  is  in  or  out,  Lady 
Styles.  But  if  you  will  go  round  to  the 
front  door  the  servant  will  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  very  well.  You  see,  he 
is  a  great  friend  of  a  cousin  of  mine,  and 
I  wish  to  show  him  a  little  attention  — to 
explain  why  I  have  not  been  to  see  him 
before.  I  will  look  in  again,  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, for  my  wools  and  canvas,  and  tell  you 
what  I  think  of  him."  So  saying,  her 
ladyship  walked,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
waddled  away  round  to  the  entrance,  and 
there  made  a  tolerable  imitation  of  her 
footman's  knock. 
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Mills,  "simple,  erect,  severe,  austere," 
in  due  time — not  too  soon  —  opened  the 
door  in  a  snowy  cap,  apron,  and  net  hand- 
kerchief, the  very  picture  of  an  old  family 
servant. 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  thought  Lady  Styles,  with 
a  delighted  sense  of  her  own  rapid  per- 
ception, "  this  is  the  nurse.  I  wonder 
where  Shade  found  her." 

"  Good-morning,"  she  said  to  Mills,  who 
had  now  reached  a  condition  which  defied 
the  most  startling  combination  of  circum- 
stances to  surprise.  "  How  is  your  pa- 
tient ?  If  he  is  pretty  well  and  visible  to- 
day, I  will  come  in  and  see  him." 

"  Is  it  Mrs.  Temple  you're  wanting, 
ma'am?"  asked  Mills,  to  whom  this  ad- 
dress was  dumb  show. 

"  She  is  as  deaf  as  a  post,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Styles.  "  No,  no,"  in  louder  tones. 
"  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  I  want  to  see 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith." 

"  Yes,  he  is  in,  ma'am." 

"Just  tell  him  Lady  Styles  would  be 
happy  to  come  up  and  see  him." 

"Walk  in,  if  you  please,"  and  Mills 
ushered  her  ladyship  into  the  pretty  sit- 
ting-room opening  on  the  garden,  where 
she  immediately  occupied  herself  in  a 
close  examination  of  all  books,  photo- 
graphs, etc.,  etc.,  which  lay  upon  the  table. 
Meantime,  Mills  bent  hcr  rheumatic  steps 
to  Sir  Hugh's  apartment.  "There  is  a 
lady  wants  to  see  you." 

"A  lady?"  echoed  Galbraith,  looking 
up  from  some  notes  he  was  trying  to  make 
in  pencil  with  his  left  hand.  "  What  sort 
of  a  lady  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  stout  lady,  as  is  often  in  the 
shop.    A  lady  somebody,  sir." 

"  Lady  Styles,  by  Jove  ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  She  has  not  lost  much  time.  Well, 
show  her  up,"  he  added,  resignedly,  while 
he  hastily  put  his  papers  together  and 
shut  them  in  his  blotting-book,  before 
Mills  opened  the  door  and  ushered  in  his 
visitor. 

"  Sir  Hugh  Gnlbraith,"  said  Lady 
Styles,  in  her  best  manner,  as  she  entered, 
"  I  really  could  not  let  you  be  here  in  a 
sort  of  savage  land  without  coming  to  look 
after  you.  Colonel  Upton  mentioned  you 
to  me  as  his  particular  friend,  and  had  I 
not  been  detained  in  Yorkshire  by  poor  Sir 
Marmaduke's  indisposition  I  should  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you  be- 
fore." 

u  You  are  very  good,"  returned  Gal- 
braith, advancing  a  chair.  "  Pray  sit 
down,"  which  her  ladyship,  being  rather 
out  of  breath  from  the  ascent  of  the  stair 
case,  did  very  readily. 
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"  I  think,"  she  resumed,  "  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  your  sister,  Lady 
Lorrimer.  I  met  her  at  dinner,  where  I 
was  staying  in  Yorkshire.  I  cannot  say  I 
see  much  resemblance  between  you." 
Galbraith  bowed.  "  And  tell  me,  Sir 
Hugh,  are  you  feeling  better  and  strong- 
er ?  " 

"  I  am  very  nearly  all  right,  thank  you. 
Can't  venture  to  use  my  arm  yet,  the  doc- 
tor tells  me.  I  hope  to  get  away  the  end 
of  this  week,  or  beginning  of  next." 

"  Then,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Lady  Styles, 
with  much  animation,  "  you  had  much 
better  come  over  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  your  convalescence  at  Weston.  We 
will  take  great  care  of  you ;  and  I  have 
one  or  two  very  pleasant  people  staying 
with  me." 

"  You  are  really  very  good,  Lady  Styles, 
but  I  am  quite  comfortable  here.  When 
I  am  fit  to  be  seen  I  will  do  myself  the 
honour  of  calling  upon  you." 

"  Fit  to  be  seen,  my  dear  Sir  Hugh  !  " 
echoed  her  ladyship.  "  The  less  fit  you 
are  to  be  seen,  the  more  ready  all  my 
young  lady  friends  will  be  to  admire  you." 

"  My  dear  Lady  Styles,  I  do  not  like 
young  ladies,  and  I  am  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  be  admired." 

"  What  a  monster  !  "  cried  Lady  Styles, 
laughing.  "  But  they  make  you  tolerably 
comfortable  here  ? " 

"  Very  comfortable  indeed." 

"  Do  you  ever  see  your  landlady,  eh  ?  " 
sharply. 

"  I  have  seen  her,"  returned  Galbraith, 
with  an  immovable  face. 

"  She  interests  me  very  much,"  resumed 
Lady  Styles,  with  animation.  "  I  am  quite 
sure  there  is  some  romance  attached  to 
her.  She  is  so  ladylike,  and  quiet ;  yet  an 
excellent  woman  of  business.  Then  she 
reminds  me  of  two  or  three  people.  Has 
it  ever  struck  you  ?  " 

"What?  her  likeness  to  two  or  three 
people?  I  cannot  say  it  has,"  replied 
Galbraith,  so  coldly  and  indifferently  that 
Lady  Styles  was  checked  for  a  moment. 

"What  a  nice,  respectable  nurse  you 
appear  to  have.  I  must  ask  Slade  for  her 
address  ;  it  is  well  to  know  such  a  person. 
Pray,  have  you  found  her  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  ?  sober,  vigilant,  and  all 
that,  eh  ?  " 

"Who?"  asked  Galbraith,  puzzled 
this  (l  ink  movement. 

"The  nurse — the  old  woman  who 
me  in." 

"  You  mean  Mrs.  Mills !  She  is  the 
servant  and  manager  of  the  house.  I 
thought  she  was  the  landlady  till  the  other 
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nurse." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  Now,  there,  Sir  Hugh  ! 
there  is  another  remarkable  fact ;  the  very 
servant  is  out  of  the  common.  Mark  my 
words,  there  is  some  mystery  here." 

Sir  Hugh  bent  his  head  in  silence. 

"  I  imagine  all  sorts  of  things  about 
that  charming  young  widow.  They  do 
say  her  husband  is  still  alive,  and  impris 
oned  for  some  dreadful  crime  ;  but  I  can- 
not help  fancying  that  she  has  never  been 
married,  but  has  been  well  connected,  and 
obliged  to  part  with  her  protector  ?  eh 
Sir  Hugh  ?  At  my  age  one  knows,  un- 
fortunately, too  much  of  the  wickedness 
of  the  world  —  and  —  hasn't  it  struck 
you  ? " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  returned  Galbraith, 
starting  up  and  stirring  the  fire  violently, 
"  my  experience  of  the  world  suggests 
nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Dear  me!  doesn't  it?"  said  Lady 
Styles,  innocently ;  "  but  you  have  been  a 
long  time  out  of  England,  and  of  course 
you  haven't  seen  Mrs.  Temple  as  much 
as  I  have.  Then  you  have  formed  no 
theory  respecting  your  landlady  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  exclaimed  Galbraith, 
abruptly.  "  A  quiet  woman  earning  her 
bread  honestly  ought  to  be  spared  theo- 
ries and  conjectures." 

"  Now,  Sir  Hugh,  that  is  too  severe.  I 
suppose  you  mean  I  am  a  gossip,  and  I 
am  nothing  of  the  kind ;  but  I  am  hugely 
sympathetic.  I  confess  I  take  a  deep,  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  people  I  live 
amongst.  There's  the  doctor!  He  is  a 
gossip  if  you  will,  and,  between  you  and 
me,  not  the  most  good-natured  of  gossips  ; 
but  he  affects  to  be  above  all  that  sort  of 
thing.    Haven't  you  noticed  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  observant,"  returned  Sir 
Hugh,  wearing  his  grimmest  aspect.  So 
Lady  Styles  wandered  to  another  subject. 

"  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  that  old 
Mr.  Travers  came  to  his  senses  at  last, 
and  made  a  proper  will.  It  would  have 
been  shocking  if  he  had  left  everything  to 
the  widow." 

"  She  would  probably  differ  from  you," 
said  Galbraith,  drily. 

"Oh  !  I  fancy  it  was  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  her.  I  believe  she  was  a  very 
grasping  creature  ;  a  connection  of  mine, 
the  Honourable  Mrs.  Danby,  lived  next 
door,  at  the  time  of  poor  Mr.  Travers's 
death,  and  tried  to  show  her  a  little  atten- 
tion ;  but  she  was  rather  ungracious ; 
would  not  accept  any  invitation,  and  was 
very  unneighbourly  and  disobliging  about 
her  carriage :  would  rather  let  her  horses 
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eat  their  heads  off  in  the  stable  than  allow 
a  mortal  to  use  it  but  herself,  and  was 
always  closetted  with  a  clerk  of  Mr. 
Travers's  —  over  accounts  —  or  heaven 
knows  what  —  quite  a  low  fellow  !  " 

"  Well,"  returned  Galbraith,  who  would 
have  stood  up  for  Beelzebub  himself 
against  Lady  Styles  ;  "  it  was  only  decent 
to  keep  quiet  after  her  husband's  death, 
and  people  don't  generally  keep  carriages 
for  their  neighbours  to  use." 

"  I  protest,  Sir  Hugh,  you,  are  severely 
just.  However,  it  was  rather  hard  of  the 
husband  to  leave  her  penniless;  depend 
upon  it,  he  had  reason  to  think  her  unde- 
serving.   Does  it  strike  you?  " 

"  We  have  no  right  to  say  anything  of 
the  sort." 

> "  Pardon  me,  Sir  Hugh,  such  a  will 
gives  us  every  right.  Do  you  know  what 
has  become  of  her  ?  " 

"  No,"  returned  Galbraith. 

"  Dear  me  !    I  wonder  you  had  not  the 

—  the  curiosity  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Danby 
heard  she  had  gone  abroad  ;  depend  upon 
it,  she  had  contrived  to  get  a  sum  of 
money,  or  a  settlement  of  some  kind  ;  she 
could  not  live  on  air.  It  would  be  awk- 
ward now  if  she  were  to  dispute  the  will." 

"  That  is  not  likely." 
"Well,  I  don't  know;  these  sort  of 
women  —  greedy,  uneducated  women,  I 
mean  —  are  very  fond  of  litigation.  Sup- 
pose she  got  hold  of  some  sharp,  unscru- 
pulous solicitor." 

"  I  never  suppose  things,"  very  sternly. 
"Well,  Sir  Hugh,  I  think  you  are  look- 
ing very  tired,  and  I  shall  bid  you  good 
morning,"  said  Lady  Styles,  giving  him  up 
as  a  hopeless  subject.  "  I  am  truly  glad 
your  uncle  —  wasn't  he  your  uncle  ?    No  ? 

—  whatever  he  was  then  —  that  he  dis- 
posed of  his  property  as  he  did.  By  the 
way,  do  you  keep  up  the  business  still?  " 

"  The  house  still  exists." 

"  Then  I  really  do  wish  you  would  give 
one  of  the  rector's  sons  a  berth  in  it. 
Most  deserving  people,  but  poor  —  wretch- 
edly poor.  What  between  dilapidations  and 
thirteen  children  —  terrible,  isn't  it  ?  Now, 
do  think  of  them.  Men  like  you  have  a 
great  deal  in  their  power,  and  you  ought 
to  consider  yourself  a  steward  for  the  ben- 
efit of  others.  By  the  way,  Willie  Upton 
talks  of  coming  over  for  a  week  or  two. 
He  has  business  in  London ;  so  you  really 
must  come  and  meet  him.  Don't  let  me 
keep  you  standing.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I 
just  want  to  speak  a  word  to  Mrs.  Temple 
before  I  go.  May  I  ring  the  bell?"  — 
ringing  it. 

This  unexpected  stroke  paralyzed  Gal- 
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braith  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  call  up  the  gentle,  dignified 
lady  of  the  house  to  be  cross-examined  by 
this  rampant  old  woman. 

"  I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Temple  usually 
leaves  her  shop,"  he  said,  hastily;  "  Mills 
is  virtually  mistress  of  the  house." 

"  Oh,  she  will  come  for  me,"  said  Lady 
Styles,  with  a  provoking  triumphant  nod. 
"  I  was  her  first  patron,  and  I  know  she 
looks  on  me  as  her  sheet  anchor."  To 
Mills,  as  she  presented  herself,  "  Pray, 
give  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Temple;  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  her  for  two  min- 
utes—  just  two  minutes." 

"  What,  here,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  here,"  smiling  graciously,  -  I  wish 
to  tell  her,  before  you,  what  I  want,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Styles  to  Galbraith,  with  many 
nods  and  smiles,  and  resuming  her  seat, 
while  he,  in  gloomy  discomfort,  stood  upon 
the  hearth-rug.  Lady  Styles  talked  on, 
but  he  scarce  heard  even  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  so  anxiously  was  he  watching  the 
door.  At  last  it  opened,  and  Mrs.  Temple 
came  in.  Her  ordinary  and  exceedingly 
simple  attire  could  not  conceal  the  grace 
of  her  figure,  nor  had  the  unexpected 
summons  disturbed  the  composed,  col- 
lected expression  of  her  face.  Galbraith 
made  a  step  forward,  and  bowed.  She  re- 
turned the  salutation  in  silence. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  have  been  per- 
suading Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  to  come  over 
to  Weston.  We  should  take  excellent 
care  of  him,  and  I  daresay  with  your  shop 
and  all,  you  have  quite  enough  to  do  with- 
out attending  to  an  invalid." 

"My  servant,  Mills,  attends  to  the 
house.  I  have  scarce  anything  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  coldly.  "  But  I 
have  no  doubt  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  would 
have  more  comfort  and  amusement  at  your 
ladyship's  residence." 

"  I  cannot  go,  however,"  said  Sir  Hugh, 
resolutely,  "  though  much  obliged,  and  all 
that  " 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Temple,  if  Sir  Hugh  fan- 
cies fruit  or  vegetables,  or  flowers,  or  any- 
thing, pray  send  for  them.  By  the  way  ! 
have  you  ever  been  over  to  Weston,  Mrs. 
Temple?  It  is  a  very  pretty  place  ;  peo- 
ple often  drive  from  Stoneborough  to  look 
at  it.  If  you  come  over  some  afternoon, 
about  five,  you  will  be  in  time  for  the 
housekeeper's-room  tea,  and  they  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you,  though  I  doubt  if  you 
will  get  such  good  bread,  butter,  and 
shrimps  as  I  had  here,  ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Well, 
good-morning,  Sir  Hugh.  Good-morning, 
Mrs.  Temple,"  and  her  ladyship  rolled 
with  amazing  rapidity  out  of  the  room,  at- 


tended by  Galbraith,  who  with  difficulty 
restrained  his  lips  from  bad  words.  The 
moment  the  door  was  closed  upon  her  he 
returned  quickly,  hoping  to  meet  Mrs. 
Temple  ;  but  she  had  vanished. 

Galbraith  was  greatly  incensed  by  this 
visit,  and  all  the  gossip  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  listen  to.  It  stung  him  to  hear 
poor  Travers's  widow  spoken  of  in  such  a 
tone,  though  he  was  quite  sure  she  de- 
served it.  Then  it  vexed  him  to  have  the 
possible  claims  and  probable  destitution 
of  that  adventuress  brought  before  his  no- 
tice. He  had  urged  his  solicitor  repeat- 
edly to  seek  her  out  and  relieve  her  neces- 
sities, which  he  felt  to  be  a  blot  upon 
his  scutcheon.  What  evil  fortune,  ever 
brought  the  creature  across  his  path! 
There  was  one  morsel  of  her  ladyship's 
outpouring  that  dwelt  on  his  mind  perti- 
naciously. "  They  say  her  husband  is  in 
prison  for  some  crime."  He  took  this 
sentence,  and  looked  at  it  by  every  light 
that  Mrs.  Temple's  bearing,  expression, 
or  surroundings  threw  upon  it,  and  he 
finally  decided  that  it  was  utterly  false. 
But  his  reflections  revealed  to  him  what  a 
burning  agony  it  would  be  to  know  that 
she  had  a  living  husband.  In  vain  he 
strove  to  banish  the  idea  with  half-uttered 
exclamations  that  it  was  nothing  to  him, 
that  he  was  unhinged  by  illness,  or  he 
would  not  give  the  subject  a  second 
thought ;  it  would  return  with  threatening 
distinctness. 

"  This  folly  grows  serious,"  thought 
Galbraith ;  "  I  must  shake  it  off.  But  I 
have  been  warned  off  the  premises,  so  I 
will  go  —  positively  next  week  —  next  Sat- 
urday ;  twenty-four  hours  in  London  will 
no  doubt  effect  a  radical  cure." 

But  he  was  desperately  restless  all  day, 
and  walked  and  drove  as  if  urged  to  and 
fro  by  an  evil  spirit.  He  was  haunted  by 
the  suppressed,  amused,  arch  smile  that 
flickered  round  the  young  widow's  lips 
at  Lady  Styles's  general  invitation  to  the 
housekeeper's  room.  It  was  the  natural 
expression  of  one  too  much  above  the 
proposition  to  be  offended. 

Finally,  after  walking  up  and  down  his 
room  till  he  heard  the  church  clock  strike 
seven,  he  seized  his  hat,  put  the  last  Quar- 
terly under  his  arm,  and  stalked  down- 
stairs as  if  to  go  out,  but  he  did  not.  He 
knocked  at  the  shop-parlour  door,  and,  in 
reply  to  Fanny's  "  Come  in,"  passed  the 
magic  portal  with  an  apology,  and  so  gave 
himself  up  to  one  more  enchanted  even- 
ing. Fanny  was  in  great  spirits,  and 
chaffed  her  friend  merrily  on  being  invited 
to  the  housekeeper's  room.    Mrs.  Tern- 
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pie  was  rather  silent,  bestowing  much  at- 
tention on  her  work.  But  Hugh  Galbraith 
was  content.  Nevertheless,  when  he  rose 
to  depart  he  observed,  "  As  it  is  not  the 
Sabbath,  Mrs.  Temple,  I  suppose  I  may 
give  legal  warning  that  I  intend  quitting 
my  pleasant  quarters  on  Saturday." 

"  Verv  well,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  with 
unmistakable  and  mortifying  alacrity.  "  I 
accept  it,  and  will  be  so  far  indulgent  that 
I  shall  not  insist  on  your  vacating  your 
apartments  before  twelve,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  strict  law." 

"  If  it  is  any  accommodation  to  you," 
returned  Galbraith  stiffly,  "  I  can  turn  out 
on  Friday." 

"No,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  smile 
so  frank  and  sweet  that  Galbraith  could 
have  kissed  her  for  it  on  the  spot ;  "I  do 
not  wish  to  hurry  you  in  any  way;  you 
have  been  an  excellent  tenant,  but  I  must 
not  be  too  selfish,  so  I  am  glad  you  are 
well  enough  to  leave." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  of  the  most 
conventional  politeness  —  a  tone  that  could 
not  be  complained  of,  and  yet  that  robbed 
the  kind  words  of  half  their  kindness. 

"  Thank  you ;  good-night,"  replied  Gal- 
braith shortly,  and  departed,  without  tak- 
ing any  notice  of  Fanny. 

"  Well !  "  cried  that  young  lady,  looking 
up  from  a  book  in  which  she  was  writing 
out  a  wonderful  receipt  for  a  crochet  bor- 
der that  had  been  lent  to  her,  "  you  do 
your  best  to  retard  that  unfortunate  man's 
recovery  !  You  play  upon  him  frightfully, 
though  he  is  not  a  very  harmonious  in- 
strument. Pray,  have  you  the  face  now 
to  say  he  is  not  in  love  with  you  ? " 

"  You  know  how  much  I  dislike  such 
idle  talk,  Fanny.  I  do  not  think  Sir  Hugh 
knows  what  love  means.  A  cold,  stiff, 
stern  man  like  him  fall  in  love  !  Pooh  ! 
He  is  a  little  piqued,  and  puzzled,  and 
interested  in  me  —  I  mean  us  —  but  a  day 
or  two  of  his  old  occupation  —  a  race,  a 
pigeon-match,  would  put  his  nearly  six 
weeks'  sojourn  here  out  of  his  head.  Be- 
sides, it  would  be  unpardonable  presump- 
tion in  a  man  like  him  to  associate  me 
with  such  ideas,"  concluded  Kate,  raising 
her  head  haughtily. 

"  I  know  it's  a  weakness,"  said  Fanny, 
reflectively ;  "  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Sir 
Hugh  has,  I  can  see,  a  great  contempt  for 
me.  Yet  I  like  him,  though  I  try  not. 
There  is  a  sort  of  lazy  lordliness  about 
him  —  a  carelessness  of  small  things  !  I 
know  he  behaved  very  badly  to  you  — 
abominably  ! "  in  reply  to  Kate's  surprised 
look  ;  "  of  course  I  hate  him  for  that ;  but 
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I  can  tell  you  I  know  a  great  deal  more  of 
love  than  you  do." 

"  You  might,  easily  !  "  murmured  Kate 
to  herself. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  continued  Fanny. 

"  Oh,  you  think  nobody  ever  looked  at 
me  but  Tom  !  Well,  you  are  mistaken  ! 
There  was  a  man  in  Yorkshire  (that  dread- 
ful place  you  rescued  me  from,  you  dear  !), 
and  I  am  quite  sure  he  was  in  love  with 
me  !  "  —  a  little  triumphant  nod  —  "  though 
you  may  not  believe  it." 

"  Yes,  I  do,  Fan  !  Go  on  ;  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  He  was  ever  so  much  older  than  I 
am  ;  a  great,  tall,  gaunt-looking  man,  not 
at  all  unlike  poor  Sir  Hugh — the  same 
sort  of  sunken,  melancholy  eyes,  but  fierce 
sometimes.  I  was  rather  afraid  of  him. 
To  be  sure  he  did  not  speak  like  Sir 
Hugh  ;  he  had  the  dreadful  Yorkshire  ac- 
cent. I  was  always  inclined  to  laugh 
when  he  spoke.  He  was  the  uncle  of  my 
pupils." 

"  What  made  you  think  he  was  in  love 
with  you  ? " 

"  I  can  hardly  tell.  He  was  always 
coming  into  the  schoolroom,  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  too  miserable  a  place  to  come 
to  unless  you  wanted  something  very 
much.  Then  he  was  horribly  cross  and 
savage  to  me  ;  but  he  was  down  on  any- 
one else  that  was  rude.  I  think  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  caring  about  me  ; 
and  I  remember  once,  when  he  found  me 
crying  " 

"  Well,  do  go  on  !  "  cried  her  attentive 
listener. 

"  Oh,  nothing,  only  he  was  rather  fool- 
ish." 

"  Did  he  propose  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  he  !  "  said  Fanny,  laughing  ;  "  he 
was  far  too  prudent;  he  might  though, 
had  I  remained." 

"And  should  you  have  accepted  him  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  should,"  returned  Fanny. 

Her  friend  was  rather  scandalized. 
"  What !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  this  man 
whom  you  feared  and  laughed  at !  " 

"If  he  had  got  over  things  enough  to 
make  me  his  wife,  I  should  have  known  I 
needn't  fear  a  man  who  was  so  fond  of  me, 
and  I  should  have  thought  him  too  good  a 
fellow  to  laugh  at.  Oh  !  Kate,  you  don't 
know  how  wretched  I  was  !  " 

"  Did  you  feel  inclined  to  love  him  at 
all  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Temple,  her  thoughts 
reverting  to  the  absent  lover. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  Fanny,  cheerfully. 
"  Thank  goodness,  he  did  not  make  up 
his  mind  in  time,  or  I  should  have  missed 
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Tom,  and  Tom  is  a  thousand,  million 
times  nicer  and  better !  I  wonder  why 
Tom  took  such  a  fancy  to  a  stupid  thing 
like  me  ?  What  luck  I  have  had  !  But  I 
sha'n't  tell  him  that.  He  requires  a  good 
deal  of  keeping  down,"  and  Fanny  shook 
her  head  wisely. 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply;  she  was 
thinking  of  the  wonderful  difference  be- 
tween her  friend's  nature  and  her  own. 
She  knew  she  had  more  courage,  and  firm- 
ness, and  reason,  than  Fanny ;  yet  she 
should  never  dream  of  "  keeping  down  "  a 
man  she  loved,  if  she  ever  did  love.  If 
she  ever  gave  her  heart,  it  would  be  to 
s,ome  one  she  could  look  up  to  so  entirely 
that  all  her  care  would  be  to  deserve  his 
esteem,  not  to  rise  above  him,  or  keep  him 
down —  an  intellectual  ideal  very  unlikely 
to  be  realized,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant 
if  it  was.  Yet  Fanny  believed  Tom  the 
first  man  of  the  day,  and  infinitely  her  su- 
perior even  when  talking  and  thinking  thus. 
"  She  will,  probably,  always  have  more 
influence  than  I,"  thought  Kate.  "  Why 
is  this  ?  » 

But  Fanny  was  talking  again.  "  Now, 
Sir  Hugh  always  reminds  me  of  poor  Mr. 
West.  He  is  growing  fond  of  you  and 
hates  you  at  the  same  time,  and  despis- 
es himself  all  the  while  for  caring  about 
you." 

"  Despises  himself,"  repeated  her  lis- 
tener, with  scornful,  curling  lips. 

"  Oh !  if  you  would  hang  down  your 
head,  and  sigh,  and  seem  mysteriously 
broken-hearted,  I  daresay  it  would  be  all 
over  with  him ;  but  to  see  you  face  him 
like  the  rock  that  wouldn't  fly  (what  is  it 
in  that  poem  ?),  and  look  right  into  his 
eyes  with  those  big  earnest  ones  of  yours, 
makes  him  feel  that  you  are  more  than  his 
match.  Why,  even  /  feel  half  afraid  of 
them  now !  " 

"  Fanny,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Temple, 
"  how  did  you  learn  all  this  ?  " 

"  Learn  it !  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure  ; 
it  seems  to  come  into  my  head  of  its  own 
accord.    But  I  am  certain  I  am  right !  " 

"  You  are  wonderful ;  you  astonish 
me  !" 

"  Do  I  ?  Well,  then,  I  am  astonished 
at  myself  !  After  all,  I  may  turn  out  one 
of  those  swells  who  can  '  lay  bare  the 
workings  of  the  Human  Heart,'  with  cap- 
ital H's.  I  shall  write  at  once  to  Tom, 
and  tell  him  what  a  wonderful  discovery  I 
have  made." 

"  Do,  dear;  but  first  give  me  your  word 
never  to  talk  in  this  strain  of  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  again!  It  is  unbecoming  and 
absurd  !   In  a  few  days  he  will  be  gone, 


and  we  shall  neversee  his  face  again,  nor 
will  he  even  hear  of  me — unless,  as  I 
trust  in  heaven  I  shall,  I  come  before 
him  as  the  successful  opponent  of  the  will 
which  robbed  me  to  enrich  him." 

"We  never  know  what  is  before  us," 
said  Fanny,  sagely.  "  But  there,  dear  !  I 
will  never  say  anything  to  vex  you,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

For  the  two  succeeding  days  the  friends 
saw  nothing  of  Galbraith,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  fit  of  the  sulks,  and 
was  constantly  out  of  doors,  although  the 
weather  was  showery  and  rough. 

He  certainly  intended  to  leave,  for  elab- 
orate preparations  were  made  for  a  move ; 
and  his  servant  informed  Mrs.  Mills  that 
if  his  master  did  want  to  stay  at  Pierstoff e 
for  a  day  or  two  longer,  he  would  go  to  the 
hotel  —  a  proposition  which  excited  Mills's 
wrath  as  a  flagrant  act  of  ingratitude,  af- 
ter "her  slaving  and  waiting  on  him  hand 
and  foot;  but  it  was  all  of  a  piece  !  "  — ■ 
meaning  his  conduct. 

Fanny  collected  some  magazines  and 
reviews  he  had  lent,  carefully  made  out  a 
copy  of  his  bill,  to  have  it  in  readiness. 
She  made  an  excellent  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Mrs.  Temple  attended  assid- 
uously to  her  shop.  She  was  really  glad 
the  enemy  was  going  to  retreat,  for  she 
was  half  afraid  something  unpleasant 
might  occur,  since  Fanny  had  opened  her 
stores  of  wisdom. 

Lady  Styles  had  made  another  incur- 
sion, with  a  carriage-load  of  ladies  who 
purchased  largely,  while  their  conductress 
abused  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  to  her  heart's 
content.  "  The  most  tiresome,  conceited, 
ill-bred  man  she  had  ever  met!  — but  the 
Galbraiths  always  were  the  most  overbear- 
ing, ill-tempered  people,  my  dear.  The 
late  Sir  Frederick  —  this  man's  father — ■ 
was  the  best  of  them,  and  bad  was  the 
best !  "    Mrs.  Temple  smiled. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Temple,  who  is  it  that 
you  remind  me  of  so  very  strongly,  es- 
pecially when  you  smile  ?  I  seem  to  have 
known  you  all  my  life.  Look  here,  Eliza- 
beth ! "  to  a  grand  lady  who  was  buying 
views  of  Pierstoffe.  "  Does  Mrs.  Temple 
remind  you  of  any  one?"  The  lady  ap- 
pealed to  squeezed  up  her  eyes,  and  calmly 
perused  Kate's  features.  "  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  fancy  she  has  a  look  of  Lady  Wil- 
liam Courtenay  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  that  is  it!  —  a  niece 
of  mine.  How  stupid  of  me  not  to  see  it 
before  !  Pray,  what  was  your  name  be- 
fore your  marriage  ?  " 

"  Smith,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple  short- 
ly ;  "  but,  excuse  me,  I  cannot  see  that  my 
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appearance  or  name  has  anything  to  do 
with  my  business,  which  is  to  sell  you 
fancy-work  of  all  descriptions  !  " 

"  Very  fair !  quite  right !  I  protest  I 
beg  your  pardon ! "  cried  her  ladyship. 
"  And  so  that  disagreeable  man  is  going 
on  Saturday  —  positively,  Slade  tells  me. 
I  am  sure  I  congratulate  you  !  I  imagine 
he  is  a  good  deal  set  up  by  getting  his  un- 
cle's fortune  so  unexpectedly.  The  uncle 
married  a  doubtful  sort  of  woman,  and 
they  feared  he  would  leave  her  every- 
thing ;  but  he  changed  his  mind  in  time. 
Dear  me,  Elizabeth  !  Laura  !  There  is  Sir 
Hugh  himself,  just  passing  the  window." 
A  rather  undignified  scuffle  to  see  the  ob- 
ject of  Lady  Styles's  remarks  gave  Mrs. 
Temple  time  to  recover  herself.  She  was 
astonished  to  find  her  story,  at  any  rate 
partially,  known  in  that  remote  locality. 

She  did  not  know  the  freemasonry  of 
caste  —  the  electric  telegraphy  that  sends 
all  reports  and  tattle  touching  themselves 
flashing  through  the  ranks  of  those*  linked 
together  by  the  common  possession  of 
that  mvsterious  attribute  termed  "  blue 
blood."' 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  morning  before  Galbraith's  de- 
parture the  postman  had  only  two  letters 
for  the  Berlin  Bazaar ;  one  directed  to 
"Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  Bart. ;  "  the  other 
to  Miss  Lee  in  Tom  Reed's  well-known 
writing.  It  was  not  a  lengthy  epistle, 
nevertheless  it  evidently  gave  both  pleas- 
ure and  amusement,  for  Fanny's  face  was 
dimpled  with  smiles  as  she  read.  Mrs. 
Temple  glanced  at  her  kindly  and  sympa- 
thizingly,  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

"  I  think,  Fan,  you  have  dropped  some- 
thing out  of  your  letter,"  she  said. 

"Have  I  ?  "  starting,  and  picking  up  a 
small  note  that  had  been  enclosed  in 
Tom's  missive.  "  To  be  sure  !  He  says 
it  is  for  you." 

Mrs.  Temple  took  and  opened  it.  It 
ran  thus :  "  The  day  of  miracles  is  not 
quite  over  yet !  Trapes  called  here  this 
morning,  and  absolutely  repaid  me  a  sov- 
ereign I  had  lent  him  last  week,  and 
which  I  had  fondly  hoped  would  have 
kept  him  at  a  distance  for  months.  Though 
stunned,  I  remembered  your  desire  for 
his  address,  and  recovered  sufficiently  to 
procure  it:  'J.  Trapes,  Esq.,  care  of  W. 
Bates,  The  Red  Boar,  King  Street,  Isling- 
ton.' One  word  more  :  by  no  means  com- 
municate with  this  fellow  except  through 
myself  or  somebody  equally  devoted  to 
your  interest." 
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"  This  is  very  curious !  It  is  a  good 
omen,"  exclaimed  Kate. 

"  What  ?  "  said  Fanny. 

Kate  gave  a  short  explanation,  the 
shorter  because  she  saw  Fanny  glanced 
from  time  to  time  at  her  letter,  which  she 
evidently  wished  to  re-peruse. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Kate  went 
to  their  best  sitting-room  to  lock  away  Mr. 
Trapes's  address,  with  her  evidence-book, 
and  a  few  other  papers  of  importance ; 
and  after  turning  the  key,  stood  a  moment 
in  thought.  She  did  not  know  why  she 
permitted  the  idea  of  this  man  to  asso- 
ciate itself  in  her  mind  with  Ford.  She 
could  not  help  believing  that  his  tale  of 
Ford's  resemblance  to  some  one  who 
owed  him  money  was  a  blind,  and  that 
Ford  himself  was  the  object  of  his  search. 
What  Ford's  acquaintance  with  such  a 
character  had  to  do  with  her  own  history 
she  could  not  tell.  She  fancied,  if  she 
could  only  see  this  Trapes,  she  might  get 
some  clue.  Now  his  unexpected  restora- 
tion of  the  sovereign  looked  like  having 
extracted  money  from  Ford !  She  must 
think  it  all  over  coolly  and  clearly.  "  I 
must  not  let  imagination  fool  me  ;  yet  im- 
agination is  the  pioneer  of  discovery." 
Here  the  sound  of  Galbraith's  deep,  harsh 
voice  caught  her  ear.  He  was  down  in 
the  hall  at  that  early  hour,  speaking  to 
Mills  — asking  for  herself.  "  I  am  here," 
she  said,  coming  to  the  open  door  of  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  on 
you  at  such  an  hour,  Mrs.  Temple,"  said 
Galbraith,  turning  to  her ;  "  but  I  have 
had  a  letter  which  I  am  very  anxious  to 
answer  by  to-night's  post.  May  I  once 
more  trouble  you  to  act  as  secretary? 
Your  labours  in  that  line  are  nearly  over  ! 
Any  hour  before  nine  will  do." 

"  I  shall  not  be  free  before  seven,  and, 
as  it  seems  a  letter  of  importance,  I  had 
better  not  attempt  it  till  I  am  safe  from 
interruptions." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! "  returned 
Galbraith,  earnestly.  "  I  shall  expect  you, 
then,  at  seven."  He  paused  a  moment, 
as  if  on  the  point  of  saying  more ;  then 
bowed,  and  retreated  up-stairs. 

Mrs.  Temple  was  struck  by  the  anima- 
tion of  his  look  and  manner.  "  His  letter 
is  not  a  disagreeable  one,  I  am  quite 
sure,"  she  thought.  "  It  is  quite  as  well 
he  is  going;  this  secretaryship  would  not 
raise  me  in  the  estimation  of  my  fellow- 
townspeople,  if  it  were  known !  What 
would  not  Lady  Styles  say?  Fortunately, 
poor  Mills  is  deaf  and  incorruptible  ;  and 
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Sarah  leaves  so  early,  she  sees  nothing. 
I  wonder,  shall  Hugh  Galbraith  and  I 
ever  meet  again  ?  That  our  courses  will 
cross  or  clash  I  feel  quite  sure  !  " 

So  thinking,  she  went  slowly  into  the 
shop  and  threw  her  attention  into  her 
business.  StiH,  sudden,  sharp  conjectures 
respecting  J.  Trapes,  Esq.,  would  dart 
through  her  brain,  and  also  respecting 
Hugh  Galbraith's  letter.  It  came  so  nat- 
urally to  her  to  call  him  Hugh!  In  the 
various  conversations  in  which  she  had 
urged  his  claim  upon  her  husband,  they 
had  always  spoken  of  him  as  "  Hugh ; " 
and  nowj  had  she  not  always  been  on 
guard  when  speaking  to  him,  the  name 
would  certainly  have  escaped  her.  "  I 
shall  really  be  glad  when  he  is  gone,  and 
the  odd  excitement  of  his  presence  re- 
moved ;  "  so  honestly  thinking,  she  at- 
tended to  them  any  demands  of  her  cus- 
tomers, the  day  went  quickly  over,  and 
seven  o'clock  came  round. 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Temple  had  to 
pause  and  reason  away  a  slight  tinge  of 
embarrassment  before  she  presented  her- 
self for  the  performance  of  her  task. 
"This  is  the  fruit  of  Fanny's  foolish  talk," 
she  thought,  as  she  stood  before  her 
glass  ;  "  but  I  am  no  stupid  schoolgirl,  to 
be  affected  by  it !  Life  has  been  too  real 
to  me  not  to  have  steadied  my  nerves  be- 
yond what  the  implied  admiration  of  an 
accidental  acquaintance  could  disturb," 
and  with  a  faint  increase  of  colour,  a 
shade  more  of  hauteur  in  her  bearing,  Mrs. 
Temple  followed  Mills,  whom  she  had 
sent  to  inquire  if  Sir  Hugh  was  ready. 

He  was,  quite.  The  curtains  were 
drawn,  and  the  lamp  lit ;  for,  though  day- 
light had  not  quite  faded,  there  would  not 
have  been  enough  to  finish  a  letter  by. 

Galbraith  had  put  his  writing-materials 
in  readiness  on  the  table,  and  was  lean- 
ing against  the  chimneypiece,  holding  an 
open  letter,  and  evidently  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation. "  You  are  really  very  good," 
he  said,  earnestly,  coming  forward  to 
meet  her,  and  placing  a  chair  at  the  table. 

His  manner  put  Mrs.  Temple  at  her 
ease.  His  business,  whatever  it  was,  ap- 
peared to  occupy  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  other  idea;  and  Mrs.  Temple  men- 
tally accused  herself  of  conceit  and  stu- 
pidity for  listening  to  Fanny's  suggestions. 
She  accordingly  took  the  offered  seat,  and 
dipping  her  pen  in  the  ink,  looked  up  to 
Galbraith  for  the  words. 

He  dictated  slowly  and  thoughtfully, 
often  looking  at  the  letter  in  his  hand : 
"  Dear  Sir, —  I  have  yours  of  the  — th. 
I  regret  to  find  you  are  out  of  town,  and 


that  you  have  been  unwell.    The  price 

asked  for  the  property  I  wish  to  buy  back 
is  much  beyond  its  worth,  quite  a  third 
more  than  my  father  sold  it  for.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  of  more  value  to  me  than 
to  any  other  purchaser,  but  I  am  not  at 
all  inclined  to  pay  a  fancy  price,  and  I 
know  that  in  its  present  condition  much 
of  the  land  is  scarcely  worth  two  pounds 
an  acre.  You  are  quite  right  in  trying 
to  keep  me  out  of  sight,  though  I  fear 
you  are  too  well  known  as  my  solicitor. 
Could  you  not  find  some  respectable  local 
man  who  might  act  for  you  in  ignorance 
of  your  client's  name  ?  If  the  upland 
called  Langley  Knolls,  which  is  very  good 
land,  be  included  in  the  sale,  or  you  can 
manage  to  get  hold  of  it,  I  will  go  as 
far  as  ten  thousand  for  the  whole  —  as 
much  under  as  you  like ;  but  I  have  this 
sum  at  hand,  as  you  know,  and  I  will  not 
go  beyond  it." 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Temple  stopped 
short,  and  placing  her  elbow  on  the  table, 
instinctively  shaded  her  face  from  Gal- 
braith by  placing  her  hand  over  her  eyes, 
for  the  words  she  had  just  written  stirred 
her  deeply.  That  ten  thousand  pounds  — 
she  knew  exactly  where  it  came  from, 
how  it  was  placed,  and  why  it  was  avail- 
able. Little  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was 
hers,  and  she  had  her  own  plans  respecting 
it;  now  she  was  writing  directions  for  its 
disposal  in  a  way  that,  whatever  happened, 
would  put  a  large  portion  of  it  out  of  her 
reach.  And  more,  she  felt  a  strange  sen- 
sation of  shame  at  the  sort  of  treachery 
she  was  involuntarily  practising ;  for,  if 
she  succeeded  in  making  good  her  claim 
to  the  whole  of  Mr.  Travers's  property 
under  the  original  will,  Galbraith  would  be 
placed  in  a  position  which,  from  all  she 
could  observe  of  him,  would  be  unspeaka- 
bly degrading  and  distressing  to  his  un- 
yielding nature.  So  far  her  acquaintance 
with  him  had  softened  her  towards  her 
enemy  that  she  could  wish  to  spare  him 
unnecessary  humiliation,  if  she  had  ever, 
even  in  her  angriest  mood,  wished  it ;  and 
now  to  let  him  run  blindly  into  the  snare 
—  was  it  honourable  or  right  ?  "  What 
can  I  do?  "  she  thought. 

But  Galbraith  had  gone  on  dictating, 
and  stopping  to  let  her  pen  overt  dee  his 
words,  observed,  with  a  little  surprise,  that 
she  was  not  writing.  His  pause  recalled 
her. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
not  venturing  to  look  up;  "but  are  you 
wise  to  allow  an  utter  stranger  to  know  so 
much  of  your  affairs  ?  If  you  leave  us  to 
morrow,  shall  you  not  soon  see  your  solic- 
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itor,  and  talk  over  your  business  ?  How 
do  you  know  that  I  am  not  a  friend  of 
whoever  wants  an  exorbitant  price  for 
this  land,  and  will  let  him  know  who  the 
purchaser  really  is  ?  If  there  are  any  more 
very  personal  topics  to  come,  had  we  not 
better  stop  here  ?  " 

Galbraith  looked  at  her  in  great  sur- 
prise. "  Do  you  know  the  man  who  wants 
to  sell  ? "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  No,  I  do  not ;  but  — -  " 

u  You  are  not  the  material  traitors  are 
made  of,"  said  he,  after  an  instant's  pause 
and  a  searching  gaze  at  the  downcast  face 
before  him.  "  I  have  no  secrets.  I  must 
write  to  Lay  ton,  for  he  is  away  at  Scar- 
borough. He  has  been  ill,  and  has  gone 
for  change  to  his  native  place.  You  may 
write  on  with  a  safe  conscience  ;  I  want  to 
end  it,  for  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble." 

Mrs.  Temple  was  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources, and  silently,  nervously  resumed 
her  pen  as  Galbraith  continued  to  dictate. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found  some 
traces  of  poor  Travers's  widow,  and  beg 
you  will  lose  no  time  in  following  them  up. 
I  feel  infinitely  annoyed  to  think  she  is 
wandering  about  unprovided  for  —  per- 
haps subsisting  by  doubtful  means  !  " 

"Have  you  that  down?"  asked  Gal- 
braith, who  began  to  think  Mrs.  Temple 
was  not  quite  up  to  her  mark  this  even- 
ing. 

She  bent  her  head,  and,  with  a  cheek 
that  first  glowed  and  then  turned  very 
pale,  wrote  on  with  a  beating  heart. 
Traces  of  herself  !  What  traces  ?  She 
would  make  him  talk,  and  so  find  out. 

"Just  add,"  continued  Galbraith,  "that 
I  beg  his  attention  to  this.  I  should  write 
to  the  partner  about  it,  only  I  wish  to  keep 
the  inquiry  as  quiet  as  possible." 

Mrs.  Temple  wrote  on  in  silence,  trying, 
and  successfully,  to  recover  her  compo- 
sure and  presence  of  mind.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments she  handed  him  the  letter  to  read, 
which  he  did  carefully,  and  then  managed 
to  scrawl  his  signature  with  his  left  hand. 
He  returned  it  to  her  with  an  envelope, 
showed  her  the  address  on  Mr.  Payne's 
letter,  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Tell  my  man  to 
post  this  at  once,  and  that  I  want  nothing 
more  to-night,"  said  he,  when  Mills  ap- 
peared ;  and  he  proceeded  to  pace  once  or 
twice  to  and  fro  between  Mrs.  Temple  and 
the  door. 

"  Stay  a  little,"  he  said,  as  she  made  a 
movement  to  rise  :  "  so  far  from  having 
secrets,  I  feel  inclined  to  tell  you  some- 
thing of  my  history,  such  as  it  is  ;  but  first 
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tell  me,  why  did  this  letter  disturb  you  ?  — 
for  you  were  disturbed." 

"Well  —  you  see  ten  thousand  pounds 
is  such  a  quantity  of  money,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  settling  herself  again  and  shading 
her  face  with  her  hand  ;  "at  least  it  is  to 
me  ;  you  are  accustomed  to  large  sums  no 
doubt." 

"  By  Jove,  I  am  not !  I  have  been  a 
poor  devil  all  my  life  till  the  other  day." 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  only  knew 
one  half  of  life,  and  that  the  half  in  which, 
as  the  children  say,  '  We  go  up,  up,  up,'  n 
replied  Mrs.  Temple,  looking  at  him  with 
an  encouraging  smile. 

"  I  have  had  considerable  experience  in 
being  hard  up,"  said  Galbraith,  who,  in  his 
desire  to  prolong  this  last  interview,  was 
ready  to  tell  anything  and  everything  that 
could  detain  his  companion.  "  You  must 
know  that  for  years  I  considered  myself 
heir  to  a  rich  cousin,  who,  when  I  was 
away  in  India,  thought  fit  to  marry  a  girl 
young  enough  to  be  his  daughter,  and  low 
enough  to  be  his  housemaid !  Not  con- 
tent with  this  piece  of  folly,  he  left  her  all 
his  money — cutting  me  off  without  even 
the  traditional  shilling.  I  came  back  aw- 
fully disgusted.  When,  to  my  own  and 
every  one's  surprise,  another  will  turned 
up,  making  me  the  heir  and  cutting  her 
off  without  the  shilling.  I  suppose  the 
old  man  had  some  reason  that  has  never 
come  out.  Still,  I  do  not  think  it  was 
right  to  leave  the  woman  who  bore  his 
name  unprovided  for.  I  wanted  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  but,  by  Jove  !  she  would 
not  accept  a  sous,  declares  number  two 
will  is  a  forgery,  that  she  will  have  all  or 
nothing,  and  has  disappeared.  Now  the 
information  I  wanted  from  Payne  is  about 
her.  He  thinks  he  is  on  her  track,  some- 
where in  Germany,  he  says,"  looking  at 
the  letter,  "  that  there  is  a  girls'  school 
lately  started  at  Wiesbaden  by  an  English 
woman,  a  Mrs.  Talboys  —  heard  of  it 
quite  accidentally  —  and  that  she  seems 
to  answer  the  description  of  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers." 

"  Your  story  interests  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  as  he  paused.  She  had  quite  re- 
covered her  self-possession  and  raised  her 
eyes  fully  and  calmly  to  his  as  he  stood 
opposite  to  her,  holding  the.  back  of  a 
chair  with  his  left  hand.  "  And  I  hope  all 
will  come  right,"  she  added,  with  a  mean- 
ing smile,  which,  looking  as  he  was  into 
her  eyes,  he  did  not  heed. 

"You  see,"  he  resumed,  "one  must 
always  admire  pluck  in  prince  or  plebeian  ; 
besides,  she  offered  me  a  tolerable  income 
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out  of  the  estate  —  but  that  might  have 
been  to  keep  me  quiet." 

"  Was  she  pretty  ?  "  asked  Kate,  look- 
ing down  again. 

"  That  I  cannot  say ;  I  never  saw  her. 
I  believe  she  has  red  hair ;  so  Ford  told 
me." 

"  Did  Ford  say  that  ?  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Temple,  with  irrepressible  indignation. 
Then  checking  herself,  "  I  mean,  it  is  sur- 
prising your  cousin  should  have  fancied  so 
plain  a  person." 

"And  his  landlady's  daughter,  by 
George  !  "  said  Galbraith,  who  had  walked 
to  the  fire  just  to  get  his  eyes  away  from 
the  fascination  of  his  companion's,  and 
now  laid  hold  of  the  chair-back  again. 
"  Now,  poor  Travers  was  rather  a  fastid- 
ious man,  but  I  suppose  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have  him.  It  was  a  great  catch 
for  her,  no  doubt ;  still  it  is  always  revolt- 
ing to  see  a  girl  sacrifice  herself  to  age." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
pushing  back  her  chestnut-brown  hair, 
which  was  often  loosened  by  its  own 
weight,  with  a  natural,  unconscious  action, 
and  then  clasping  her  hands,  leant  them 
before  her  on  the  table,  while  she  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  plead  her  own  cause 
to  the  enemy  whose  somewhat  rugged, 
generous  honesty  appealed  strongly  to  her 
sympathies,  her  fair  face  and  soft  earnest 
eyes  uplifted  to  his  with  a  sincere  purpose 
that  banished  every  shadow  of  embarrass- 
ment. "  I  suppose  it  is ;  but  did  it  ever 
strike  you  what  a  terribly  hard  lot  it  is  for 
a  woman  to  be  poor  and  alone?  perhaps 
suddenly  bereft  of  those  who  surrounded 
her  youth  with  tenderness,  if  not  with  lux- 
uries !  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  quite 
realize  how  terrible  it  is  ;  but,  if  you  could, 
you  would  understand  what  a  temptation 
an  honourable  home  and  the  protection  of 
a  kind,  good,  even  though  elderly,  man 
offers  —  an  irresistible  temptation!  And 
if  a  woman's  heart  is  quite,  quite  free, 
believe  me,  warm,  hearty  gratitude  is  no 
bad  substitute  for  love."  She  stopped  a 
moment,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  emotion 
with  which  she  had  spoken,  and  added,  in 
an  altered  tone,  "  So  I  imagine  it  is  in  my 
world.  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand 
the  shibboleth  of  yours." 

Galbraith's  words  did  not  come  very 
readily,  so  absorbed  was  he  by  her  look, 
her  voice.  "I  understand  yon"  he  said 
at  last ;  "  and  if  you  will  not  consider  my 
interest  impertinence,  I  should  say  your 
description  is  drawn  from  experience  — 
your  own  .  marriage  was  something  of 
this  ?  " 

"  Something,"   she    returned,  looking 


down  and  arranging  the  paper  and  enve- 
lopes before  her  a  little  nervously. 

"  Well,"  returned  Galbraith,  closing  his 
large,  lean,  sinewy,  sunburnt  hand  tightly 
on  the  chair-back,  "an  elderly  husband 
might  be  satisfied  with  gratitude  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  but,  by  heaven,  I  should 
not !  I  should  want  throb  for  throb  as 
tender,  if  not  as  passionate,  as  the  love  I 
gave,  or  I  would  be  inclined  to  cut  my 
throat ! " 

Surprised  at  his  tone,  Mrs.  Temple 
looked  up  and  met  his  eyes  all  aglow  with 
such  passionate  adoration  that  she  grew 
paler,  and  her  heart  beat  with  undefined 
fear  at  the  fire  with  which  she  had  been 
playing.  Here  was  something  more  than 
she  had  bargained  for,  or  had  ever  before 
met.  Moreover,  whatever  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's intellectual  powers  might  be,  he 
was  evidently  a  man  whose  pertinacity  and 
resolution  were  not  to  be  trifled  with. 
Had  she  created  trouble  for  herself,  and 
brought  upon  herself  possibilities  of  insult 
far  worse  than  anything  she  had  yet  sus- 
tained ?  Could  she  at  that  moment  have 
borrowed  a  conjuror's  wand  she  would 
have  instantly  transported  Galbraith  to  a 
London  hotel  safe  out  of  her  way  ;  but,  as 
she  could  not,  her  best  plan  was  to  rally 
her  forces  and  retreat  in  good  order. 

"It  is  growing  late,"  she  said,  coldly. 
"  I  must  wish  you  good-night." 

"  One  moment,"  returned  Galbraith, 
eagerly,  his  invention  quickened  by  his 
ardent  desire  to  keep  her  a  little  longer; 

it  is  my  last  chance  of  having  so  good  a 
secretary.  May  I  ask  you  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  Upton  ?  " 

"  They  will  scarce  be  in  time  for  the 
post." 

"  No  matter,  they  will  go  to-morrow." 
Mrs.  Temple  replied  by  taking  some 
note-paper,  and  dipping  her  pen  in  the 
ink.  Galbraith  dictated  a  few  incoherent, 
ungrammatical  lines,  telling  his  friend  of 
Lady  Styles's  visit  and  invitation,  and  add- 
ing his  London  address,  requesting  Upton 
to  join  him  there. 

"  Is  that  all  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Temple, 
writing  on  rapidly,  anxious  to  end  the  in- 
terview. 

"  Yes."  Her  pen  ran  on :  suddenly  she 
half-uttered  a  quickly-suppressed  "  Oh  !  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  Galbraith, 
who  was  again  pacing  the  room. 

"  Nothing;  only  I  have  stupidly  made  a 

blunder  "    She  stopped. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said,  snatching  up  the 
paper  before  she  could  prevent  him. 

"  You  have  signed  your  own  name ! 
Kate !    I  have  always  wanted  to  know 
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your  name.  Kate  !  It's  the  best  name  of 
all  —  there  is  something  sweet  and  frank 
about  it.  Kate  ! "  With  a  quick,  eager 
glance  at  her  face,  he  pressed  his  lips 
greedily  on  the  writing,  and  then,  crushing 
the  paper  in  his  clenched  hand,  dashed 
down  his  arm  to  its  length  as  if  furious 
with  himself. 

Mrs.  Temple  changed  colour,  but  to 
deeper  paleness ;  and  rising  quietly  — 
swiftly,  though  without  hurry  —  left  the 
room.  Galbraith  stood  still  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  burst  into  half-uttered 
curses  on  his  own  despicable  want  of  self- 
control.  He  had  betrayed  himself,  he  had 
startled  and  offended  the  woman  he  pas- 
sionately admired,  yet  could  not  ask  to  be 
his  wife.  He  had  altogether  behaved  like 
a  weak,  purposeless  blockhead.  He  was 
glad  he  was  going  away  ;  yet  he  would  not 
like  to  sneak  off  like  a  poltroon,  without 
making  things  right.    What  should  he  do  ? 

The  next  morning  before  twelve  the 
widow's  tenant  was  ready  to  decamp. 

"  He  is  just  going,  'm,"  said  Mills,  put- 
ting her  head  into  the  shop,  "  and  he  says 
he  wants  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Go,  Fanny,"  was  Mrs.  Temple's  reply. 

"  Won't  you  ?    Well,  I  suppose  I  must." 

The  door  of  the  dining-room  was  open, 
and  as  Fanny  approached  she  could  see 
Galbraith  standing  near  the  window. 

u  I  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  you  be- 
fore I  left,"  said  he,  not  without  a  little 
embarrassment ;  "  you  have  all  been  very 
good  to  me.  I  was  most  fortunate  in 
finding  such  care  and  help.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  at  any  time, 
Miss  Lee,  there's  my  card  —  you  will  be 
sure  to  hear  of  me  at  my  club,  and  — 
where's  Mrs.  Temple  ?  I  want  to  bid  her 
good-bye." 

"  She  is  busy ;  but  I  will  tell  her,"  and 
Fanny  left  the  room,  but  soon  returned. 
"  She  is  very  sorry,  but  she  is  particularly 
engaged.    She  desires  her  best  wishes." 

Galbraith  stood  a  moment  gazing  at 
Fanny  in  deep  thought.  "  I  will  not  keep 
her  an  instant ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  Go 
and  ask  her  again.  Make  her  come,  like 
a  good  girl. 

Very  much  surprised  by  this  appeal 
Fanny  went ;  but  on  a  fruitless  errand. 

"  She  can't  come,  indeed." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  gave 
you  such  useless  trouble,"  said  Galbraith, 
sternly.  "  Good-bye,  Miss  Lee  !  Stay  — 
I  had  almost  forgotten,"  and  he  took  up  a 
small  morocco  case  he  had  placed  upon 
the  table.  "  Do  me  the  favour  to  wear 
this  sometimes  in  memory  of  your  secre- 
taryship.   Good-bye,"  and  he  was  gone. 


"Well,  I  do  declare  it  is  a  bracelet  —  a 
beautiful,  solid  gold  bracelet !  "  exclaimed 
Fanny,  eagerly  peeping  into  the  case. 
"  Now  this  was  intended  for  Kate ;  but 
she  would  not  come.  It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good." 

"  Just  see  what  you  have  lost !  "  she 
cried,  running  in  to  her  friend,  who  had 
retreated  to  the  parlour,  leaving  the  shop 
to  take  care  of  itself  for  a  few  minutes, 
lest  Galbraith,  seeing  her  there,  might 
persist  in  making  his  personal  adieux. 
"  Look  !  isn't  that  a  lovely  bracelet?" 

"  Did  Hugh  Galbraith  give  it  to  you  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Temple. 

"Yes!  that  is  what  he  wanted  to  see 
you  so  much  for ;  he  intended  to  give  it 
to  you." 

"  Impossible  !  "  she  returned,  colouring 
deeply.  "  I  do  not  think  he  would  have 
ventured  to  offer  me  a  present.  Let  me 
look  at  it,  Fanny."  It  was  more  massive 
than  pretty,  and  had  a  raised  ornament  in 
the  centre  which  opened  in  the  centre  for 
hair  or  a  miniature,  and  holding  it  out  to 
Fanny  Mrs.  Temple  pointed  to  the  initials 
"  F.  L."  inside.  "It  was  meant  for  you," 
she  said,  "  I  thought  he  felt  /  was  not  a 
person  he  could  offer  presents  to." 

"  Well,  I  am,"  said  Fanny ;  "  so  he 
showed  his  sense  !  I  tell  you  what,  Kate 
—  when  you  are  really  going  in  for  your 
battle,  we  will  sell  this  and  pay  some  law- 
yer to  plead  against  him  !  That  is  what 
Tom  would  call  poetical  justice." 

"  You  little  traitor !  "  cried  Kate  ;  "  the 
rack  would  be  too  good  for  you." 
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IX. 

MARRIAGE  AND  CHILDREN. 

Marriage  is  surely  the  golden  key  to 
the  celestial  portals  of  liberty.  Let  us 
see  how  it  has  fared  with  our  young  friend 
since  the  frolic  festival  of  the  Polterabend. 
The  marriage  itself  is,  by  comparison,  but 
a  tame  affair.  Wedding  favours,  marriage 
tours,  best-man,  bridesmaids,  lockets,  gen- 
eral regardlessness  of  expense,  and  lune 
de  miel,  sacred  to  seclusion  and  sentiment, 
are  honoured  in  the  breach  rather  than  in 
the  observance  ;  and  where  people  have 
not  large  means,  or  at  least  cannot  afford 
these  luxuries  without  inconvenience,  we 
may  fairly  applaud  the  practical  common 
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sense  that  decrees  young  people  in  love 
can  be  just  as  happy  at  home  a  month 
sooner  as  a  month  later.  For  the  "  great " 
these  post-nuptial  extravagances  are  per- 
missible, for  the  "general"  they  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question.  The  bride, 
and  not  (as  with  us)  the  bridegroom,  fur- 
nishes the  house,  plate,  linen,  and  all  that 
is  requisite  for  the  young  couple  to  set  up 
housekeeping.  The  gifts  that  flow  in  are, 
generally  speaking,  of  the  most  moderate, 
not  to  say  shabby,  character ;  so  that  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  fall  upon  the 
parents  of  the  young  lady ;  and  if  there 
should  be  half  a  dozen  daughters,  the  con- 
sideration of  ways  and  means  is  apt  to  be 
a  rather  serious  one. 

The  knot  tied,  domestic  life  begins. 
To  choose  one's  own  dresses  (subject  to 
marital  approval) ;  to  have  one's  coffee  as 
strong  as  one  likes ;  not  to  be  stinted  in 
sugar ;  and  to  go  three  times  a  week  to 
the  theatre,  with  appropriate  variations  de 
toilette;  to  make  oneself  perhaps  renowned 
as  a  Hansfrau  —  who  would  not  accept 
such  a  fate  with  the  rapture  good  fortune 
proverbially  excites  ?  And  yet  —  and  yet 
there  have  been  found  uncomfortable 
souls  to  whom  these  delights  have  not 
sufficed.  Of  such  inisguided  females  let 
us  keep  silence;  it  is  ever  our  duty  to 
represent  the  best  of  its  type. 

" Entre  Varbre  et  V debtee"  says  the 
shrewd  old  French  proverb,  " tie  mettez 
pas  le  dpigtf" 

We,  in  England,  are  accustomed  to 
think  that,  be  her  lord  and  master  never 
so  lordly  and  masterful,  a  woman  reigns, 
as  a  rule,  supreme  in  her  own  house ;  on 
matters  of  domestic  detail  be  he  otherwise 
never  so  despotic,  he  will  scarcely  pre- 
sume to  speak,  nor  does  his  voice,  loud 
enough,  perhaps,  otherwhere,  often  make 
itself  heard  on  questions  of  household 
arrangement.  Meddling  men  are  alto- 
gether exceptional  and  irregular  in  Eng- 
lish households. 

The  precise  contrary  obtains  in  Ger- 
many; the  husband  is  the  king,  the  wife 
merely  the  prime  minister.  He  sits  in  his 
arm-chair  smoking  perennial  pipes,  and 
auditing,  with  all  the  severity  of  a  Lycur- 
gus,  the  poor  little  woman's  abject  ac- 
counts. He  knows  all  about  the  butter 
and  dripping,  swears  at  excesses  in  soap 
and  sauerkraut,  is  abusive  as  to  fuel,  tyr- 
annical as  to  candles  and  red-herrings, 
and  terrible  on  eggs  and  bacon.  A  wom- 
an is  no  more  mistress  of  her  own  house  in 
Germany  than  you  or  I  (despite  the  lau- 
reate) are  masters  of  our  fate.  She  is 
simply  an  upper  servant ;  nay,  of  many  a 


gently  born  and  gently  bred  lady  it  may 
be  said  that  the  dull  drudgery  of  her  life 
is  such  as  no  upper  servant  would  endure, 
such  as  would  be  scarcely  tolerable  to 
u  the  maid  that  does  the  meanest  chars." 
The  maid  can  at  least  creep  into  dim  ob- 
scurity when  her  hours  of  work  are  at  an 
end  ;  but  the  lady  has  to  clothe  herself  in 
such  raiment  as  her  station  is  supposed  to 
demand,  and  to  leave  weariness  of  the 
flesh  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  pots  and  pans.  The  lady  in  black 
silk  (really  an  "  upper  servant " )  who  con- 
sents to  superintend  the  Browns'  gorgeous 
establishment,  for  the  moderate  consider- 
ation of  fifty  pounds  a  year  (everything 
found,  and  no  indelicate  enquiries  as  to 
perquisites),  would  scorn  to  employ  herself 
in  the  menial  manner  common  to  many 
noble  ladies  in  Germany.  Do  I  not,  for 
instance,  remember  my  neighbour,  pretty 

little  Baroness  B  ,  like  the  maid  in  the 

nursery  rhyme,  standing  "  in  the  garden, 
hanging  out  the  clothes  "  ?  Have  I  not 
gazed  with  a  tender  admiration  (of  which 
to  this  day  she  is  unaware)  at  Frau  von 

C  's  fair  face,  as  I  watched  her  from 

my  window,  ironing  her  husband's  shirt- 
fronts  all  through  a  blazing  afternoon, 
whilst  now  and  again  a  diamond-drop 
would  roll  from  her  brow  and  fall,  audibly 
hissing,  on  the  iron?  Have  I  not  seen, 
with  a  sadness  I  dared  not  show,  the  inde- 
fatigable Hauptmannin  von  Z  baking, 

boiling,  stewing,  pounding,  sifting,  weigh- 
ing, peeling,  with  an  energy  that  positively 
paralyzed  me  at  my  post  of  observation  ? 
She  would  chaffer  with  the  peasants  who 
brought  butter  and  eggs  to  the  kitchen 
door,  cheapeni  ng  their  already  miraculously 
cheap  offerings  ;  she  would  scold  the  slavey 
(who,  as  we  know,  is  no  slavey  at  all),  tap 
her  girls  smartly  on  the  shoulders,  and  rap 
her  boys  over  the  knuckles,  and  never  ask 
for  change  or  rest.  Who  ate  all  the  good 
things  she  compounded?  I  suppose  her 
husband,  a  big  burly  man,  with  a  red  face, 
and  beery  guttural  voice.  I  could  hear 
him  snoring  away  all  the  early  part  of  the 
summer's  afternoon  (the  windows  were 
open  towards  the  garden),  when  at  four 
o'clock  he  would  cast  his  Schlafrock  and 
Pantoffeln,  get  himself  into  regimental 
clothes  again,  buckle  in  his  big  waist,  and 
go  swaggering  down  to  his  club,  ogling 
every  girl  and  woman  he  met  by  the  way. 
I  saw  the  other  day  that  he  had*  been  dec- 
orated with,  I  know  not  how  many,  stars 
and  crosses,  and  had  grown  into  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  it  was  with  his  poor  little  wife, 
who  had  been  under  fire  so  long;  had 
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marched  and  countermarched,  and  come 
to  the  front  like  a  gallant  little  volunteer, 
always  obedient  to  the  word  of  her  supe- 
rior 'officer,  cheery  and  uncomplaining. 
Has  she,  too,  got  her  slow  promotion,  and 
stepped  out  of  the  ranks  beyond  the  kitch- 
en range,  beyond  the  whole  batterie  de  cui- 
sine, with  the  order  of  merit  on  her  faith- 
ful, modest  little  breast?  I  doubt  it.  I 
daresay,  if  I  could  look  in  upon  her  now, 
she  is  still  cuffing  supplementary  boys  off 
to  school,  lest  they  should  disturb  the 
paternal  post-prandial  slumbers,  and  rat- 
ing the  slavey  as  energetically  as  ever. 

In  the  households  of  military  men,  or  in 
those  of  the  hbhere  Beamte?i,  the  women- 
kind  gain  little,  comparatively  little,  by  the 
promotion  of  their  lords.  No  greater  in- 
dependence of  action  is  granted  them,  no 
wider  sphere  or  larger  interests.  Washing- 
days  come  round  as  before  ;  the  potatoes 
have  to  be  peeled,  the  carrots  scraped,  and 
the  slavey  driven ;  the  stockings  to  be 
knitted,  the  shirt-collars  to  be  ironed,  and 
the  eternal  locking  and  unlocking  to  go  on, 
with  very  slight  modifications,  just  as  it 
did  five,  ten,  twenty  years  ago.  The  mas- 
ter is  decorated,  he  has  new  titles,  becomes 
more  expensive,  generally  ornamental,  and 
sublime  ;  he  goes  to  the  Ministerium  or 
the  Kammer ;  he  sits  upon  the  Bench,  or 
he  wrangles  in  Parliament,  or  he  elaborates 
the  Kriegspiel ;  he  comes  in  contact  with 
men  of  various  shades  and  colours  of 
opinion  ;  at  the  club  he  reads  the  daily 
papers  and  learns  how  the  world  wags  ;  he 
plays  whist,  goes  to  the  theatre,  and,  if  he 
have  nothing  to  do,  returns  home  again 
about  nine  o'clock.  Having  discussed,  so 
far  as  was  prudent,  all  political  news  at 
the  club,  he  is  hardly  likely  to  begin  on 
the  state  of  the  outer  world,  when  he  finds 
himself  once  more  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Besides,  women  don't  read  the 
newspapers ;  what  is  said  and  done  in* 
their  infmitesimally  small  circle  is  more 
to  them  than  all  the  huge  disasters  of  hu- 
manity ;  the  Kaffee-c\3.ok  of  more  signifi- 
cance than  kings  and  kaisers  toppling  to 
their  ruin ;  the  rumour  of  a  scandal  of 
greater  interest  than  all  the  vast  problems 
and  conflicts  of  the  social  and  moral  uni- 
verse. And  so  a  little  local  talk  is  all  that 
is  likely  to  turn  up,  and,  as  it  is  very  local 
indeed,  and  has  been  revolving  for  the  last 
thirty  years  (on  his)  and  the  last  twenty 
years  (on  her)  part  (for  at  five  they  both 
knew  a  fair  amount  of  town  gossip)  the 
conversation  is  not  precisely  of  a  nature  to 
make  them  forget  the  time,  or  be  heedless 
of  the  coals  and  candles. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  Germans 


that  they  are  a  domestic  people.  The 
truth  is,  that  of  domesticities  there  is 
enough  and  to  spare,  but  of  domestic  life, 
as  we  understand  it,  little  or  nothing.  Be- 
yond eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  under 
one  roof,  the  sexes  have  little  in  common. 
The  woman  is  a  slave  of  the  ring ;  for  the 
wife  the  baking  and  brewing,  for  the 
husband  the  cakes  and  ale  ;  for  her  the 
toiling  and  spinning,  for  him  the  beer 
and  skittles  ;  for  her  the  sheep-walk  of 
precedent  and  the  stocking  of  virtue,  for 
him  the  paradings  and  prancings  ;  for  her. 
the  nippings  and  screwings,  for  him  the 
pipings  and  dancings  ;  for  her  the  drip- 
ping-jar and  the  meal-tub,  for  him  stars 
and  garters,  and  general  gallooning,  glit- 
ter, and  sublimity. 

In  a  comic  paper  there  appeared  the 
other  day,  amongst  advertisements  for 
things  required,  but  scarcely  likely  to  be 
met  with  — 

"  Wanted,  a  lady-help,  with  deft  fingers, 
who  can  open  oysters,  peel  walnuts  and 
prawns,  and  make  toast." 

Now  what  some  English  wag  treats  as 
an  impossible  production,  German  home 
life  offers  wholesale  to  the  spectator.  The 
woman  is  there  to  pick  the  shrimps,  shell 
the  lobsters,  and  peel  the  potatoes,  of  her 
lord  and  master.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
he  be  lordly  and  masterful  ?  His  creature 
comforts  are  materially  increased,  and  his 
pocket  spared  by  the  excellent  existing 
arrangements.  The  Ha7isfrau  saves  him 
a  servant ;  indeed,  she  saves  him  unknown 
quantities,  by  her  thrift  and  labour.  She 
has  an  interest  in  the  firm,  such  as  no  paid 
hireling  could  have  ;  she  is  to  the  manner 
born,  and  knows  life  under  no  other  as- 
pect ;  nor  does  she  take  it  amiss  that  her 
sponsor  swaggers  and  gambles  with  the 
surplus  coin  that  has  been  retrenched  by 
the  cheese-parings  and  fVmt-skinnings 
?that  habitually  exercise  her  frugal  mind. 

After  visits  and  finery  (says  Hazlitt)  a  mar- 
ried woman  of  the  old  school  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  attend  to  her  housewifery.  She  had 
no  other  resource,  no  other  sense  of  power 
than  to  harangue  and  lord  it  over  her  domes- 
tics. Modern  book-education  supplies  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  system  of  kitchen 
persecution  and  eloquence.  A  well-bred 
woman  now  seldom  goes  into  the  kitchen  to 
look  after  servants.  Formerly  what  was  called 
"  a  good  manager  "  ("  She  is  a  priceless  Hans- 
frau,"  writes  Goethe  of  one  of  his  fair  friends 
to  another),  an  exemplary  mistress  of  a  family, 
did  nothing  but  hunt  them  from  morning  till 
night,  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  without 
leaving  them  a  moment's  rest,  peace,  or  com- 
fort. Now  a  servant  is  left  to  do.  her  work 
without  this  suspicious  tormenting  interference 
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and  fault-finding  at  every  step,  and  she  does  it 
all  the  better.  A  woman,  from  this  habit, 
which  at  last  would  become  an  uncontrollable 
passion,  would  scold  her  maids  for  fifty  years 
together.  Now  the  temptation  to  read  the 
last  new  poem  or  novel,  and  the  necessity  of 
talking  of  it  in  the  next  company  she  goes 
into,  prevent  her,  and  the  benefit  to  all  parties 
is  incalculable.* 

That  a  woman  should  be  her  husband's 
helpmeet  as  well  as  his  housekeeper  ;  that 
the  noblest  union  is  not  of  supreme  au- 
thority and  abject  submission ;  that  the 
wife  should  "  sway  level  to  her  husband's 
heart ;  "  that  she  is  there,  not  only  to  sew 
on  his  shirt-buttons  and  darn  his  socks, 
but  also,  if  needs  be,  "  to  warn,  to  com- 
fort, and  command  ;  "  that  her  household 
motions  may  be  light  and  free,  a  spirit  yet 
a  woman  too  ;  and  that  she  may,  if  she  be 
so  willed,  come  "  at  the  last  to  set  herself 
to  man,  like  perfect  music,  unto  noble 
words,"  is  a  view  of  marriage  too  heretical 
for  any  orthodox  German  lady  to  enter- 
tain. The  subjection  of  woman  dates 
from  creation,  and  no  newfangledness 
shall  obliterate  the  precedent  of  Paradise. 

I  remember  at  an  aesthetic  tea  a  quiet 
and  outwardly  insignificant  little  person 
being  called  upon  by  our  host  (her  hus- 
band a  German  gentleman  of  ancient  lin- 
eage) to  produce  some  translations  which 
she  had  made  from  one  or  other  of  the 
great  poets.    The  verses  were  put  into 

the  hands  of  a  certain  Dr.  R  ,  a  man 

whose  highest  ambition  it  was,  mirabile 
dictu  /  to  edge  himself  "  any  way  "  into 
society.  He  was  a  person  of  assured 
standing  and  acknowledged  merit,  in  his 
own  particular  circle;  known  as  a  blind 
conservative,  and  as  the  recipient  of  sev- 
eral gold  medals  "fur  Kunst  und  Wissen- 
schaft"  bestowed  upon  him  by  various 
appreciative  potentates  and  powers  for 
his  exertions  on  their  behalf.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  only  there  on  sufferance  ;  to 
be  tolerated  in  consideration  of  prospec- 
tive usefulness,  and  treated  from  that 
point  of  view,  with  a  faint  conciliatory 
show  of  shallow  cordiality.  He  was  as 
well  behaved  as  the  rest  of  the  company, 
if  his  manners  were  not  quite  so  easy  as 
theirs ;  yet  one  felt  vaguely  that  he  was 
in,  but  not  of,  the  'k  world  "  he  aspired  to 
frequent. 

The  verses  were  read,  and  soon  after- 
wards the  influential  editor  left  the  room. 
A  little  stir  of  relief  buzzed  through  the 

*  Hazlitt's  "  Tabletalk."  [There  are,  however,  some 
people  who  would  scarcely  allow  the  superiority  of 
new-fashioned  over  old-fashioned  English  servants.  — 
Ed.] 


party;  but  an  old  Hausfreund  taking 
their  host  by  the  arm  led  him  apart. 
"  You  have  committed  a  mistake,  lieber 
Freund"  he  said.  "  Your  wife  may  have 
talents,  but  in  your  place,  I  would  not 
allow  her  to  have  anything  in  common 
mit  derer  Art  Leute  (with  that  sort  of 
people).  They  are  only  to  be  tolerated 
on  account  of  their  potential  political  use- 
fulness." Of  course,  persons  with  a  ped- 
igree are  blandly  permitted  in  Germany, 
as  "  royal  and  noble  authors  "  elsewhere 
are,  to  dabble  feebly  in  literature,  and  not 
to  lose  caste  by  the  dabbling.  It  is  a 
mania  like  another.  But  there  is  a  gen- 
eral assumption  in  the  world  that  is  peo- 
pled by  generals'  wives  and  councillors' 
spouses,  that  literary  fame  in  a  woman  is, 
as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "  a  blemish,  and 
a  proof  that  the  person  who  enjoys  it  is 
meanly  born,  and  out  of  the  pale  of  good 
society." 

A  woman  of  declared  "literary"  pro- 
pensities must  accept  the  fate  thrust, 
nolens  vo/ens,  upon  her,  and  sit  patiently 
in  that  outer  court  of  the  Gentiles  to 
which  she  is  indiscriminately  relegated 
together  with  Arcadians,  Bohemians,  boon 
companions,  and  inferior  persons  gener- 
ally. It  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question 
that  she  should  be  a  good  Hausfrau,  or 
that  what  she  has  in  the  place  of  a  mind 
can  be  given  up  to  the  minutiae  of  the 
storeroom  and  exigencies  of  the  larder. 
The  fiat  has  gone  forth,  and  she  must 
console  herself  with  the  thought  that  there 
is  justice  in  heaven.  In  the  present  in- 
stance it  will  be  observed  that  the  lady 
was  in  no  wise  consulted  as  to  her  views 
or  feelings  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  blank  expressive  silence 
which  fell  upon  the  company  on  this  un- 
expected revelation  may,  without  the  sug- 
gested marital  coercion,  have  saved  her 
from  further  follies  of  the  kind. 

I  have  seen  English  gentlemen  intro- 
duced, without  due  preparation,  into  strict- 
ly German  circles,  made  miserable  for  a 
whole  evening,  and  finally  driven  to  the 
verge  of  distraction,  by  the  gentle  persist- 
ent attentions  of  the  ladies  of  the  house. 
When  he  realizes  that  he  is  being  waited 
upon  by  these  fair  damsels,  the  English- 
man jumps  wildly  and  apologetically  from 
his  chair,  stammers  confused  and  bashful 
excuses,  clutches  the  cups  and  platters 
out  of  the  ministering  angel's  hand,  and 
subsides,  red  and  ruffled,  into  his  seat. 
He  hopes  it  will  not  happen  again;  he 
devoutly  trusts   it  is  over.     But,  no; 
scarcely  is  his  complexion  recovering  its 
I  normal  hue,  when  another  lovely  being  U 
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"  staying  him  "  with  apples,  bringing  him 
butter  in  a  lordly  dish,  or  offering  sau- 
sages at  his  shrine.  Again  he  bounces  out 
of  his  seat  like  an  india-rubber  ball,  again 
clutches  convulsively,  apologizes,  con- 
founds himself  in  horrible  polyglot  inartic- 
ulate excuses,  and  subsides  exhausted 
into  his  chair.  He  looks  round  and  sees 
that  all  the  other  men  are  being  waited 
upon;  he  perceives  that  it  is  "the  custom 
of  the  country ; "  that  it  proceeds,  not 
from  the  paucity  of  servants,  but  from  a 
plentitude  of  female  devotion.  If  serv- 
ants were  wanting,  then  surely  the  men 
would  wait  upon  the  ladies.  He  tells  him- 
self severely  that  when  at  Rome  your  be- 
haviour should  be  of  the  strictest  Roman 
type  ;  be  reminds  himself  that  the  first 
condition  of  good  breeding  is,  that  you 
should  implicitly  conform  to  the  usages 
of  the  society  in  which  you  find  yourself ; 
he  will  submit ;  but  when  the  third  and 
most  beautiful  daughter  of  the  house  pre- 
sents him  with  Hcirijigsalat,  his  feelings 
are  altogether  too  much  for  him,  and  en- 
tirely overcome  his  good  resolutions.  He 
goes  through  the  same  frantic  formula 
again,  with  the  secret  impression  that  he 
is  making  a  most  abject  fool  of  himself, 
plunges  wildly  and  despairingly  at  the 
comestibles,  and  subsides  into  a  limp  and 
melancholy  condition.  He  is  like  a  bull  in 
a  china-shop,  the  girls  think,  and  they  hold 
firmly  to  the  family  crockery  and  the  best 
glass.  "  They  are  dreadfully  restless,  die 
E7iglander"  said  a  young  cousin  to  me ; 
"  see  how  quiet  and  well-behaved  our 
gentlemen  are,  and  wait  for  their  turn  !  " 
This  was  all  the  poor  chivalrous  young 
Briton  got  for  his  pains.  Pains  !  they 
were  tortures,  agonies. 

Elderly  marriages  are  very  rare  in  Ger- 
many, where  a  wholesome  common-sense 
view  of  the  relationship  prevails,  and  de- 
signing elderly  spinsters  and  dangerous 
elderly-juvenile  bachelors  are  comparative- 
ly scarce  in  society.  In  Hungary,  Roman 
Catholics  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church  may  marry  at  almost  any  age, 
males  over  fourteen,  females  over  twelve  ; 
whereas  Protestants  may  not  marry  until 
the  respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifteen. 
In  Austria  persons  under  twenty-four  are 
minors,  and  must  have  the  consent  of 
parents  to  enter  the  marriage  state.  In 
Bavaria  the  laws  vary  considerably  with 
the  districts;  in  one  the  limit  of  valid 
marriage  has  been  fixed  at  fourteen  and 
twelve  ;  in  another  at  eighteen  and  four- 
teen ;  in  a  third  at  eighteen  and  fifteen. 
In  Hesse  Darmstadt  the  law  of  1852  re- 


quired that  every  man  should  have  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-five  before  he  ven- 
tured on  the  role  of  a  benedick;  but  in 
1868  the  rule  was  modified,  and  marriage 
became  legal  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Even  when  the  legal  age  is  attained,  the 
consent  of  parents  and  guardians  is  indis- 
pensable. Runaway  matches  are,  there- 
fore, impossible,  and  much  after-misery 
is,  no  doubt,  thus  avoided  ;  but  none  the 
less,  strange  complications,  not  here  to  be 
entered  upon,  sometimes  arise. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
extraordinary  apathy  that  prevails  in  mat- 
ters sanitary  throughout  the  fatherland. 
The  same  obtuseness  obtains  with  regard 
to  all  that  concerns  health,  well-being,  and 
happiness,  if  under  happiness  we  include 
that  first  condition  of  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano.  Not  only  does  the  phys- 
ical education  of  their  women  tend  in  the 
wrong  direction,  but  all  that  influences 
and  determines  marriage  confirms  and 
adds  to  foregone  blunders. 

In  the  upper  classes  marriage  is  deter- 
mined, if  not  chiefly,  yet  perhaps  decis- 
ively, by  means.  It  is  part  of  that  peculiar 
prosaic,  practical  (and  yet  how  fatally  un- 
practical) programme  which  seems  the  law 
of  the  modern  German  nature  —  that  the 
money,  if  in  a  family,  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  it.  Hence,  both  in  the  case 
of  gold  and  lands,  marriages  and  inter- 
marriages go  on  generation  after  genera- 
tion, the  relationship  growing  ever  nearer 
and  nearer,  more  and  more  confused,  and 
the  results,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
ever  more  and  more  disastrous.  In  no 
other  country  does  one  meet  with  the 
same  number  of  goitrous  throats,  scarred 
necks,  spinal  diseases,  hip-diseases,  bad 
teeth,  and  generally  defective  bone-struc- 
ture as  in  Germany. 

No  hesitation  is  felt  in  speaking  openly 
on  matters  that  one  might,  without  hypoc- 
risy, be  justified  in  hiding  under  any  avail- 
able bushel.  "  Who  is  that  frightfully 
disfigured  person  ? "  asked  my  neighbour, 
a  brilliant  young  lieutenant  of  hussars,  at 
a  family  dinner.  uIc/t  leide  sehr  an 
Skrofehi"  said  the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion on  the  other  side  of  me,  speaking  in 
the  same  level,  unemotional  tone  that  she 
might  have  used  in  asking  me  to  pass  the 
salt.  Alas  !  she  had  no  need  to  tell  the 
terrible  tale  ;  but  in  a  week,  neither  more 
nor  less,  she  was  engaged  to  the  critical 
lieutenant  (he  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt),  who,  though  he  had  not  been  too 
delicate  to  sneer  at  her  defects,  was  not 
slow  to  discover  that  the  beaux  yeux  de 
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sa  cassette  made  up  for  a  want  of  eye- 
lashes, and  that  sixty  thousand  thalers 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

In  another  family,  where  cousins  had 
intermarried  with  cousins  apparently 
since  the  Flood,  the  sole  heir  to  a  vast 
property  was  a  delicate,  spineless  boy,  a 
child  whose  bones  had  a  cruel  tendency 
to  work  through  the  skin,  and  so  to  slough 
away  to  the  agony  of  the  little  sufferer.  It 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  live,  and 
when,  after  twelve  years  of  terrible  exist- 
ence, death  came,  and  mercifully  set  him 
free  at  last,  the  childless  father,  looking 
round,  picked  out  another  cousin,  took 
her  to  wife,  and  lived  to  have  three  more 
children,  whereof  two  were  greviously  af- 
flicted in  mind  and  body,  but  the  third,  a 
hectic  boy,  survived  to  inherit  the  estate. 

In  another  family,  where  the  estates 
were  considerable,  and  where  the  same 
immemorial  marriage  customs  between 
near  relatives  had  obtained  (uncles  marry 
their  nieces  in  Germany),  the  representa- 
tives at  last  dwindled  down  to  five.  The 
son  and  heir  blew  his  brains  out;  the 
second  daughter  drowned  herself;  the 
third  daughter  became  a  confirmed  hypo- 
chondriac ;  the  second  son,  tormented 
with  a  terrible  complaint  (Flechte),  akin  to 
the  leprosy  of  the  ancients,  after  washing 
in  all  the  waters  that  the  wells  of  Germany 
afforded,  unable  to  find,  even  in  religion 
and  good  works,  the  consolation  he  sought, 
put  an  end  to  his  miserable  existence. 
Only  the  eldest  daughter  remained ;  the 
estates  went  in  the  male  line,  and  de- 
volved upon  a  distant  cousin,  a  mere 
" Namensvettcr"  she  said;  but  the  old 
feeling  prevailed  :  it  was  a  pity  to  take 
her  fortune  away  from  the  name,  and 
when  the  Namensvetter  proposed  he  was 
accepted.  I  saw  her  some  years  later ; 
she  was  a  widow,  with  one  idiot  child. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strange  insensibility 
to  all  physical  defects  —  to  all  the  long 
train  of  terrible  consequences  that  these 
grevious  inherited  maladies  bring  with 
them,  where  interested  motives  counsel  a 
prudent  shortness  of  sight.  The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Germany  has  hith- 
erto been  a  bar  to  any  appreciable  fusion 
of  blood  or  mixture  of  races  in  her  pop- 
ulation ;  the  few  French  and  English 
who  find  themselves  settled  in  German 
towns  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  poor  to 
tempt  the  natives  into  matrimony  (remem- 
ber that  "  caution  "  of  fifteen  thousand 
thalers). 

In  commercial  towns,  where  there  is 
more  Verkehr,  the  money  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  Jews;  and  a  German  Jew  is 


doubly  bound  to  justify  his  origin.  The 
money-bags  will  be  kept  in  the  family. 
Even  in  smaller  towns  and  villages,  it 
is  not  the  custom,  as  with  us,  for  the 
young  people  to  seek  their  fortune  at  a 
distance.  Heimweh,  the  mal  du  pays  of 
the  Swiss,  overcomes  the  wanderer  who 
passes  even  into  the  next  state  (as  from 
Devonshire  into  Cornwall),  and  a  dozen 
droll  remedies  are  prescribed  by  the  old 
wives  for  this  troublesome  form  of  dis- 
ease, under  the  influence  of  which  the 
sufferer  not  unfrequently  takes  to  her 
bed,  and  seeks  solace  in  gnawing  an  old 
crust  {Weinekrust),  which  she  has  brought 
from  the  last  loaf  baked  at  home,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  an  infallible  rem- 
edy. 

The  frightful  goitres  which  one  sees  in 
the  Tyrol,  and  which  science  attributes 
to  drinking  water  that  flows  over  dolomit- 
ic  rocks,  and  ignorance  lays  at  the  door 
of  snow-water,  whilst  the  heavy  weights 
the  peasants  carry  on  their  heads  are 
supposed  by  others  to  develop  this  hid- 
eous form  of  throat-disease,  are  perhaps 
due  quite  as  much  to  the  fact  of  the  goi- 
trous marrying  the  goitrous,  gazing  upon 
the  goitrous,  and  living  in  a  goitrous  at- 
mosphere from  time  immemorial,  as  to 
any  other  remote  causes  assigned  by  sci- 
ence. It  is  no  blemish  or  defect  to  eyes 
that  are  used  to  it ;  the  man  or  girl  who 
leaves  the  village  will  return  to  settle 
there,  and  marry  the  lover  left  behind, 
and  so  the  ghastly  disease  is  perpetuated, 
and  general  complacency  prevails. 

The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  awfully  afflicted  cretins,  who  startle 
and  horrify  one  in  all  these  mountain  vil- 
lages. Where  nature  is  so  beautiful  and 
grand  the  shock  is  almost  unendurable 
when  the  eye  falls  on  a  row,  say,  of  three  or 
four  of  these  blurred,  deformed  and  degrad- 
ed specimens  of  humanity  sitting  ranged 
upon  a  wall,  their  gnome-like  figures,  un- 
gainly limbs,  and  awfully  imbecile  counte- 
nances striking  dismay  into  your  very  soul ; 
deficient  as  they  are  in  understanding,  they 
yet  know  how  to  beg  ;  and  will  slip  down 
from  the  wall  with  a  weird  agility  for 
which  you  had  not  given  them  credit,  and 
come  clamouring  round  the  carriage  with 
hideous  gibberings  and  ghastly  inarticu- 
late utterances.  The  first  time  such  a 
sight  presented  itself  to  me,  I  turned 
away  with  a  sense  of  sickening  disgust. 
"Fie!"  said  a  pretty  German  friend; 
"have  they  not  as  much  right  to  God's 
dear  sunshine  as  we  ?  "  The  words  were 
so  gentle  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  abashed ; 
but  the  next  common  sense  rejected  the 
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soft  optimism.  It  was  false  sentiment  af- 
ter all ;  for  the  unhappy  loathly  creatures 
could  have  enjoyed  "  God's  dear  sunshine  " 
just  as  well  where  they  would  not  have 
outraged  that  reverence  for  the  image  of 
the  Maker  which  causes  us  all  instinctively 
to  turn  away  from  an  animal  out  of  which 
the  godlike,  the  divine,  has  so  awfully 
and  so  mysteriously  disappeared.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  police,  who  were 
employed  in  coercing  us  as  to  our  Passe 
and  Sc/ieine,  would  have  been  far  better 
and  more  practically  engaged  if  they  had 
taken  the  helpless  'hideous  gang  of  mop- 
pers  and  mowers  under  their  charge,  and 
conducted  them  to  a  place  of  safety  re- 
mote from  the  king's  highway.  But  such 
afflicted  beings  are  a  considerable  source 
of  income  to  their  parents  and  guardians. 
A  hasty  impulse  causes  the  traveller  to 
plunge  into  his  pocket  for  coin  :  a  false 
benevolence,  a  sense  of  the  awful  infinite 
chasm  between  them  and  their  surround- 
ings, makes  his  strength  and  health  and 
wandering  so  many  reproaches  to  him ; 
again,  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  this  awful 
blot  on  so  fair  a  creation,  an  uneasiness  at 
their  very  presence,  produces  willing  spe- 
cie from  the  depth  of  his  garments :  un- 
less indeed  he  be  of  the  placid  frame  of 
my  pretty  Bertha,  who  wished  them  to  en- 
joy "  God's  dear  sunshine,"  but  did  not 
further  that  inexpensive  entertainment  by 
any  reckless  profusion  of  coin. 

Nor  is  it  remarkable  (though  science 
disputes  the  influence  of  such  painful  phe- 
nomena on  coming  generations),  that,  with 
the  sight  of  these  poor  afflicted  beings 
ever  before  their  eyes,  and  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  fertile  sources  of  gain  to 
their  families,  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions are  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  that 
the  race  does  not  die  out  nor  the  supply 
fail. 

Let  us  return  to  the  sheepfold  of  ordi- 
nary home  life. 

After  a  year's  matrimony  comes  the 
customary  baby. 

A  German  baby  is  a  piteous  object ;  it 
is  pinioned  and  bound  up,  like  a  mummy, 
in  yards  of  bandages,  which  are  unfolded 
once  (at  the  outside  twice)  a  day ;  it  is 
never  "  bathed,"  but  I  suppose  is  some- 
times washed  after  some  occult  manner. 
Its  head  is  never  touched  with  soap  and 
water  until  it  is  eight  or  ten  months  old  ; 
when  the  thick  skull-cap  of  encrusted  dirt 
that  it  has  by  that  time  obtained  is  re- 
moved by  the  application  of  various  un- 
guents. 

Many  German  ladies  have  assured  me 
that  the  fine  heads  of  hair  one  sees  in 


Germany  are  entirely  owing  to  this  unsa- 
voury skull-cap.  When,  having  some  ju- 
venile relatives  staying  with  me,  I  insisted 
on  their  being  "  tubbed,"  all  my  female 
friends  were  shocked  at  my  ignorance  and 
wilfulness,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  our  barbaric  bath  system 
that  the  king  of  Hanover  had  lost  his 
sight.  "  My  friends,  we  are  not  all  blind," 
I  said  ;  and  then  they  were  silenced,  if  not 
convinced. 

To  this  terrible  system  of  bandaging 
and  carrying  the  child  in  a  peculiar  fashion 
wrapped  in  a  mantle,  that  is  partly  sluug 
round  the  hips  of  the  bearer,  something 
after  the  fashion  prevailing  amongst  In- 
dian squaws,  may  be  attributed  in  a  great 
degree  the  number  of  curved  spines, 
crooked  shoulders,  and  abnormal  develop- 
ments we  meet  with  in  Germany.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  "  rickets,"  a  disease  only 
known  with  us^amongst  the  poor,  who  can- 
not afford  the  time  themselves,  or  pay 
others  to  nurse  their  children  properly, 
goes  by  the  name  of  the  E?iglische  Krank- 
heit. 

The  baby  being  born  and  swathed  up, 
now  gets  a  huge  peasant  girl  in  loco  paren- 
tis. A  mummy  is  not  a  thing  to  fondle, 
nor  is  a  little  stiff  bundle  of  humanity 
(which  you  might  stand  up  on  end  in  the 
corner  of  the  room  without  detriment  to 
its  sumptuary  arrangements)  an  object  on 
which  to  lavish  caresses. 

Thus  the  young  mother  is  scarcely  a 
mother  at  all,  the  maternal  functions  be- 
ing delegated  to  another.  The  baby  does 
not  lie  on  the  floor  or  crawl  to  the  hearth- 
rug, crowing  and  kicking  and  curling  its 
pink  toes,  trampling  with  its  chubby  legs, 
and  fighting  with  its  mottled  arms,  "as 
one  that  beateth  the  air."  It  does  not 
swarm  up  and  about  its  mother's  neck 
and  bosom,  finding  its  little  life  and  all  its 
tiny  pleasures  in  her  arms ;  it  does  not 
fall  at  length  into  a  slumber  of  rosy  reple- 
tion, and  with  its  mouth  open  snoosily 
satisfied,  rejoice  its  mother's  eyes  for  the 
beautiful  little  animal  that  it  is. 

No,  it  is  out  walking,  tied  to  a  feather 
bed,  and  accompanied  by  a  tall  soldier, 
the  father  of  its  poor  little  foster  brother 
or  sister,  which  is  to  grow  up  as  it  can. 
It  comes  in  presently  and  is  taken  to  its 
mamma  to  kiss ;  but  its  real  mother,  the 
mother  that  fosters  and  feeds  it,  soon  car- 
ries it  away  again,  and  resumes  all  the 
privileges  of  true  maternity  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  The  lady  might  as  well  be 
its  aunt.    "  Only  that,  and  nothing  more." 

We  have  already  glanced  at  the  lives  of 
the  little  men  and  women  that  we  have 
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seen  trotting  to  and  fro  between  home 
and  school.  The  charming  institution  of 
a  "  nursery,"  as  we  understand  it,  is  scarce- 
ly known  in  Germany ;  certainly  only 
known  in  the  houses  of  the  very  rich. 
The  children  eat  and  drink  in  the  com- 
mon Wohnstube,  and  swarm  generally  over 
the  premises  in  their  hours  of  freedom. 
There  will,  perhaps,  be  a  dull  and  dismal 
apartment,  called  the  Kinderstube,  whither 
the  stalwart  Amme  will  retire  to  dangle- 
cub  the  last  hope  of  the  Katzekophs  ;  but 
all  the  comfortable  nursery  arrangements 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  British  matron, 
the  unflinching  tubbings  and  scrubbings, 
and  systematic  undeviating  regularity  of 
all  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  child -life,  are  not  to  be 
thought  of. 

To  the  ordinary  English  mind,  the  idea 
of  the  Haiismictter  is  such  as  the  charm- 
ing German  wood-engravings  so  pleasantly 
convey.  It  is  in  this  humble  domestic  at- 
titude that  the  poets  and  painters  of  the 
fatherland  have  sent  her  out  into  the 
world  ;  as  Schiller  has  represented  her  sit- 
ing amidst  her  sturdy  Knaben  und  Mad- 
chen,  spinning  and  winning,  filling  and 
willing,  with  presses  o'erflowing  and  stores 
ever-growing ;  the  house-mother,  a  hum- 
ble western  replica  of  Solomon's  great 
oriental  picture.  It  is  very  right  and 
wise  that  she  should  be  thus  depicted. 
The  artistic  spirit  has  seized  the  quaint 
homeliness,  the  pleasant  busy-ness,  the 
simple  poetry  and  wholesome  prose  of 
her  existence.  But  who  knows  anything 
of  the  middle  or  upper  class  mothers  of 
Germany  ?  We  have  glanced  in  pity 
rather  than  in  blame  at  the  inability  of 
most  mothers  to  undertake  the  primary 
duty  of  maternity ;  but  are  not  the  duties 
which,  instead  of  lasting  over  a  few 
months,  extend  over  long  years,  patiently 
and  punctually  performed  by  them?  I 
have  often  gazed  with  wistful  eyes  at  the 
plain  plodding  pathetic  patience  of  such 
mothers.  Maternal  pelicans  prevail  largely 
all  over  the  world  ;  but  the  German  moth- 
er does  not  only  pluck  the  feathers  from 
her  breast,  and  stand  an  emblem  of  bleed- 
ing maternal  piety  before  us.  She  does 
more.  She  —  I  know  no  other  phrase 
that  expresses  what  I  mean  —  she  "  ef- 
faces "  herself. 

She  loses  vanity,  self-care,  and  all  femi- 
nine weaknesses,  for  the  sake  of  her  off- 
spring. The  money  saved  does  not  go  to 
buy  her  delicate  laces  wherewith  to  soften 
the  cruel  lines  that  time  has  drawn  about 
her  neck  and  brows  ;  it  is  spent  in  fresh 
ball-dresses  for  her  girls.    No  charming 


elderly  coquetries  make  her  picturesque 
or  graceful.  Bertha  and  Jertha  want  new 
hats ;  her  gown  is  ill  cut,  her  shoes  are 
appalling,  her  trimmings  are  disastrous; 
she  is  altogether  dowdy,  dingy,  and  "  com- 
mon "-looking,  for  the  young  people  must 
have  their  day,  and  the  general's  temper 
is  so  short,  she  dare  not  ask  him  for 
more  money;  and,  as  for  her,  what  does 
it  matter  ?  Who  will  look  at  her,  or  care 
what  she  wears  ?  And  in  the  same  endur- 
ing mood  she  sits  in  ungraceful  garments 
long  hours  at  balls,  or  tramps  after  her 
offspring  at  picnics,  bound  ever  to  keep 
the  betrothed  vigilantly  in  her  eye,  know- 
ing no  rest,  and  expecting  no  thanks.  In- 
deed, it  is  this  simple  unconscious  selfish- 
ness that  gives  her  a  glory  not  otherwise 
her  own,  and  makes  the  heart  warm  to- 
wards her  plain  hard  face. 

Such  persevering,  scrupulous  economy 
commands  our  respect  and  admiration. 
A  loving  wife  will  bear  her  part  cheerfully 
so  long  as  the  heat  and  the  burden  of  the 
day  be  equally  borne.  No  true  woman  will 
lament  over  the  dinner  of  herbs  so  long  as 
the  love  be  there.  But  where  the  sacri- 
fices are  all  on  one  side,  and  the  indul- 
gences all  on  the  other ;  when  the  man 
presents  a  splendid  front  to  the  world, 
and  the  woman  drudges  away  her  days  in 
sordid  details,  the  spectator  is  apt  to  be 
wroth  at  the  injustice  of  her  situation,  and 
to  let  his  indignation  vex  him  as  a  thing 
that  is  raw.  For  the  country  that  in- 
vented the  Ewigweibliche,  this  narrow 
view  of  "  woman's  sphere  "  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  little  paltry  ;  and  the  quixotic 
spectator  would  prefer  less  magniloquent 
words,  and  more  liberal  deeds  in  the 
place  of  them. 

It  has  been  made  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  German  women  that  they  are,  outside 
of  their  own  personal  affairs,  incapable  of 
enthusiasm.  That  they  are  capable  of 
little  ejaculatory  shrieks  and  spasmodic 
adjectives  is  conceded,  and  how  should 
more  be  expected  or  required  of  them  ? 
Ground  down  by  sordid  details,  living  as 
though  perennial  war-prices  were  an  un- 
alterable condition  of  things ;  inspired  by 
that  dreary  "  carefulness  about  m  iny 
things  "  that  seems  to  her  the  normal  law 
of  her  being,  how  should  the  oppressed 
Hausfrau  be  very  enthusiastic  on  large 
outside  questions?  And  when  you  add 
famine-prices  to  those  of  war,  increased, 
and  ever  increasing  taxation,  higher  house- 
rent,  nipping  economies,  is  it  any  wonder 
if  the  iron  of  the  res  angusta  domi  enters 
into  her  soul,  causing  it  to  cleave  to  the 
dust, and  her  body  to  the  ground?  Every 
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item  of  household  expenditure  is  reck- 
oned by  the  husband  at  its  minimum  cost, 
and  no  margin  is  left  for  the  little  femi- 
nine fleshly  weaknesses  in  the  matter  of 
humble  charities  or  modest  finery.  He 
knows  so  well  the  cost  of  everything, 
reckoning  it  at  its  cheapest,  that  she  can- 
not (despite  her  culinary  abilities)  "  cook  " 
her  poor  little  household  accounts.  Is 
this  a  state  of  things  likely  to  take  a  wom- 
an out  of  herself,  and  make  her  enthusias- 
tic for  the  glory  of  the  fatherland?  She 
has  given  uncomplainingly  her  husband, 
her  sens,  her  brothers  ;  and  she  has  her 
reward  in  a  united  Germany,  in  gaps  in 
the  family  circle,  and  black  gowns  on  the 
family  clothes-pegs.  She  trembles  at  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars  ;  what  is  material  in 
her,  shrinks  from  further  and  crueller 
economies ;  what  is  spiritual  trembles  at 
the  thought  of  fresh  sacrifice,  and  weeps 
—  weeps  tears  of  blood,  it  may  be,  remem- 
bering past  bereavements. 

Yet,  should  you  venture  to  let  your  pity 
become  vocal,  she  will  fly  at  your  throat, 
true  woman  as  she  is,  hug  her  chains  the 
tighter,  and  call  upon  you  loudly  to  wit- 
ness the  rapture  of  those  huggings.  You 
will  be  in  the  usual  enviable  position  of 
the  unwary  sympathizer  who  enters  into 
matrimonial  differences.  The  couple  will 
re-appear  shortly  enlaced  lovingly  in  inter- 
twining arms,  and  politely  ignore  your  ex- 
istence. Such  is  gratitude ;  but  I,  who 
love  those  gentle  German  ladies,  will  not 
heed  their  cold  look,  if  my  words  may 
haply,  against  their  will,  do  them  service. 
"  Entre  Varbre  et  Vecorce  7ie  mettez  pas  le 
doigt!" 

German  physicians  will  tell  you,  with 
jeremiads  prolonged  and  sonorous,  that 
the  women  of  their  country — the  women 
of  the  upper  classes  that  is  —  are  totally 
unfitted  for  the  fatigues  and  duties  of 
maternity.  By  inheritance,  by  education, 
by  prejudice,  by  continued  intermarriages, 
by  defective  diet,  poor  nourishment,  hor- 
ror of  exercise,  hatred  of  fresh  air  and 
cold  water,  the  German  lady  has  persist- 
ently enervated  herself  from  generation  to 
generation.  "  Look  at  our  prettiest  girls," 
cried  an  eminent  physician  to  me ;  "  they 
are  like  those  flowers  that  bloom  their 
brief  hour  and  fade,  and  fall,  to  make 
room  for  fresh  blossoms,  who,  in  turn, 
will  bloom,  fade,  and  fall  also.  They  are 
all  bleichsiichtig j  they  cannot  fulfil  the 
functions  that  nature  intended  every 
mother  should  fulfil  —  not  one  here  or 
there,  but  all ;  they  have  no  constitution, 
no  stamina,  no  nerve,  no  physique,  no 
race"    The  type  is  indistinct  and  blurred, 


marred  by  certain  constitutional  defects 
that  you  point  out  to  them  in  vain  ;  there 
is  a  want  of  lime  deposit  in  the  bone-system, 
hence  the  terrible  teeth  that  mark  a  Ger- 
man woman's  nationality  nine  times  out  of 
ten.  How  can  they  have  "pluck"  and 
nerve,  and  sound  firm  flesh,  strong  muscle 
and  healthy  bone,  if  they  have  no  fresh 
air,  no  regular  exercise,  no  proper  nour- 
ishment, and,  above  all,  no  desire  to 
change,  alter,  or  amend  the  order  of  their 
unhealthy  lives  ?  For  with  them  the 
question  of  reform  in  matters  hygienic 
principally  lies ;  but  they  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  warning,  think  they  are  more  comforta- 
ble as  they  are,  and  don't  disguise  the  im- 
patience they  feel  at  our  professional 
pratings. 

"  But  perhaps  it  doesn't  matter  so  very 
much,  apart  from  individual  comfort ;  for 
look  at  your  men,  what  a  stalwart  race 
they  are." 

"  That  is  true ;  the  man's  education 
helps  him  over  the  stumbling-block  of  in- 
herited maladies ;  he  nourishes  himself 
well,  lives  in  the  open  air,  and  assimilates 
his  food.  For  the  rest,  a  man's  neck  and 
shoulders  are  not  bared ;  and  if  he  loses 
his  teeth,  provident  nature  hides  the  gaps 
by  an  opportune  moustache.  No!"  cried 
the  hopeless  reformer,  "  if  ever  reform 
be  feasible,  it  will  be  feasible  only  through 
German  women  themselves,  and  no  Ger- 
man woman  will  ever  see  it,  and  to  no 
other  woman  would  they  for  a  moment 
consent  to  listen  !  " 

I"  shall  be  asked,  are  German  women 
never  pretty,  then? 

German  girls  are  often  charmingly 
pretty,  with  dazzling  complexions,  abun- 
dant beautiful  hair,  and  clear,  lovely  eyes ; 
but  the  splendid  matron,  the  sound, 
healthy,  well-developed  woman,  who  has 
lost  no  grain  of  beauty  and  gained  a  cer- 
tain magnificent  maturity,  such  as  we  see 
daily,  with  daughters  who  might  well  be 
her  younger  sisters,  of  such  women  the 
fatherland  has  few  specimens  to  show. 

The  "pale  unripened  beauties  of  the 
North  "  do  not  ripen  ;  they  fade.  "  The 
style  is  the  man,"  says  Buffon ;  and  what 
style  is  to  literature,  taste  to  dress,  and 
refinement  to  manners,  distinction  is  to 
beauty.  There  must  be  a  certain  line, 
certain  proportion,  a  healthy  development, 
a  harmony,  grace,  and  strength,  before  we 
can  acknowledge  that  a  greater  than  the 
mere  passing  prettiness  of  youth,  fresh- 
ness, and  good  looks  is  there. 

Polish,  Hungarian,  and  Austrian  women, 
whom  we  in  a  general  inconclusive  way 
are  apt  to  class  as  Germans,  are  "  beauti- 
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ful  exceedingly  ;  "  but  here  we  come  upon 
another  race,  or  rather  such  a  fusion  of 
other  races  as  may  help  to  contribute  to 
the  charming  result.  Polish  ladies  have  a 
special,  vivid,  delicate,  spirited,  haunting 
loveliness,  with  grace,  distinction,  and  ele- 
gance in  their  limbs  and  features  that  is 
all  their  own ;  you  cannot  call  them  fragile, 
but  they  are  of  so  fine  a  fibre,  and  so  deli- 
cate a  colouring,  that  they  only  just  escape 
that  apprehension.  Of  Polish  and  Hun- 
garian pur  sang  there  is  little  to  be  found  ; 
women  of  the  latter  race  are  of  a  more  ro- 
bust and  substantial  build,  with  dark  hair 
and  complexion,  fine  flashing  eyes,  and 
pronounced  type;  and  who  that  remem- 
bers the  women  of  Linz  and  Vienna  will 
refuse  them  a  first  prize  ?  They  possess 
a  special  beauty  of  their  own,  a  beauty 
which  is  rare  in  even  the  loveliest  En- 
glishwoman ;  rare  indeed  and  exceptional 
everywhere  else  ;  a  beauty  that  the  artist 
eye  appreciates  with  a  feeling  of  delight. 
They  have  the  most  delicately  articulated 
joints  of  any  woman  in  the  world.  The 
juncture  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  of  foot 
and  ankle,  of  the  nuque  with  the  back  and 
shoulders,  is  what  our  neighbours  would 
call  "adorable."  But,  alas,  that  it  should 
be  so  !  the  full  gracious  figures  —  types  at 
once  of  strength  and  elegance,  the  supple, 
slender  waists,  the  dainty  little  wrists  and 
hands,  become  all  too  soon  hopelessly  fat, 
from  the  persistent  idleness  and  luxury  of 
the  nerveless  unoccupied  lives  of  these 
graceful  ladies. 

But  marriage,  interesting  as  it  may  be 
from  a  personal  point  of  view,  means  more 
than  this.  It  means,  from  the  politico- 
economical  standpoint,  population,  and, 
Malthus  notwithstanding,  within  certain 
limits,  national  prosperity.  We  have  seen 
the  lets  and  hindrances,  the  just  causes  and 
impediments,  that  makes  marriage  in  Ger- 
many a  matter  of  difficulty ;  these  are  so 
manifold  and  multiform  that  it  has  become 
a  jesting  habit  of  speech  to  say,  before  the 
knot  can  be  tied,  a  man  must  produce  not 
only  his  baptism  and  confirmation  Scheine 
but  vaccination,  chicken-pox,  nettle-rash 
and  every  other  sort  of  certificate,  to 
prove  that  he  has  passed  through  those 
unavoidable  forms  of  infantile  suffering  to 
which  even  sturdy  German  flesh  is  heir. 
In  fact,  the  restrictions  laid  upon  the  holy 
estate  are  as  numerous  as  though  it  were 
a  state  of  vice,  rather  than  a  state  of  vir- 
tue. 

The  latest  statistics  tell  us,  that  mar- 
riage, which  is  reckoned  at  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  in  England,  and  at  thirty  per  cent,  in 
Ireland,  only  reaches  nineteen  per  cent,  in 


Germany,  and  some  uneasiness  is  felt  in 
the  fatherland  at  the  manifest  signs  of  a 
decreasing  population. 

The  subject  is  one  to  claim  the  gravest 
consideration  of  her  busy  legislators.  The 
hatred  of  compulsory  conscription,  a  ha- 
tred which  the  late  wars  have  now  and 
again  fanned  almost  into  frenzy,  produces 
a  serious  efflux  of  population.  Hans  Mi- 
chel turns  restive,  escapes  to  convenient 
neutral  ground,  evades  conscription,  and 
in  America  or  Australia  is  free  to  marry, 
to  become  a  house-father  and  prosperous 
citizen.  The  returns  of  the  last  census 
show  that,  in  Prussia  proper,  the  decrease 
of  population  is  little  short  of  alarming. 

Between  1861-64  there  was  an  increase 
of  8,409;  but  between  1864-67  there  was 
a  decrease  of  12,922,  and  between  1867-71 
of  56,440.  Allowing  for  the  loss  of  life  in 
the  last  two  wars,  and  for  the  Prussian 
soldiers  quartered  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  census,  the  loss  of  population  in  ten 
years  amounts  to  fifty-two  thousand.  And 
as  these  figures  are  derived  from  authentic 
German  sources,  it  is  only  fair  to  presume 
that  they  are,  approximately,  correct. 

Having  witnessed  the  obstructive  regu- 
lations restricting  persons  from  entering 
upon  the  married  state,  a  certain  blank 
wonder  falls  on  the  mind  of  the  outsider, 
when  he  recognizes,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  the  knot,  so  difficult  to  tie,  can 
be  loosed  with  extraordinary  ease.  The 
bonds  that  required  fifteen  thousand  tha- 
lers  before  they  could  be  recognized  as 
authentic,  the  chains  that  called  for  such 
assiduity  in  forging,  are  slipped  with  the 
calmest  and  most  careless  ease,  should 
any  motive  sufficiently  strong  arise  to  sug- 
gest the  desirability  of  such  slippings. 
There  need  be  nothing  very  scandalous  or 
exceptional  in  the  case.  Alexander  un- 
sheaths  his  sword  ;  "  Our  tempers  are  in- 
compatible," he  says;  a  swirl,  a  swing, 
and  a  slash,  and  the  Gordian  knot  is 
severed.  Adelheid  discovers  an  elective 
affinity  with  the  sympathetic  soul  of  her 
husband's  Jugendfreund,  whose  manners 
and  moustache  are  more  congenial  to  her 
fastidious  sensibilities  than  those  of  her 
lawful  spouse.  "  Bring  the  fateful  scis- 
sors," she  sighs  faintly,  to  the  three  old 
immemorial  ladies  in  waiting ;  snip,  snap, 
the  uncongenial  bonds  are  severed  in  a 
second !  The  matter  creates  gossip  or 
rather  confirms  it,  but  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  provoke  scandal ;  it  is  less  than  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  indeed,  it  is  no  wonder  at 
all,  and  a  lenient  society  prudently  abstains 
from  judgment.  It  is  said  that  divorce  is 
nowadays  looked  at  askance  from  high 
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places  :  the  official  tone  of  the  Prussian 
court  being  ostentatiously  correct  on  mat- 
ters domestic  (witness  the  now  historic 
u  Dear  Augusta  "  telegrams) ;  but  the  elas- 
ticity of  German  views  on  such  points  is 
not  'likely  to  be  materially  affected  by  a 
stern  masquerade  in  the  interests  of  moral- 
ity, and  socially  the  parties  concerned 
suffer  no  injury  whatever. 

We  have  glanced  in  a  former  chapter  at 
the  extraordinary  license  that  illustrates 
German  society  of  an  earlier  epoch.  The 
histories  and  biographies  of  that  and  sub- 
sequent times  are  rilled  with  unedifying 
examples  ;  we  see  a  king  of  Prussia  with 
four  "  legal  "  spouses,  a  preposterous  for- 
mula of  approbation  and  consent  being 
wrung  from  each  retiring  lady  in  turn. 
Royal  and  serene  persons  present  a  no 
more  dignified  aspect  in  matters  matri- 
monial than  the  courtiers,  statesmen,  and 
whole  cluster  of  irritable  geniuses  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded.  The  hus- 
band faithful  to  one  wife,  and  the  wife 
faithful  to  one  husband,  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule;  no  scruple  was  felt  by  an 
'*  incompatible  "  pair  in  speaking  freely  of 
the  desirability  of  a  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. Why  they  should  have  gone  through 
successive  marriage  ceremonies  is  the 
chief  mystery ;  but  the  honourable  thing 
was  to  confide  your  penchant  to  the  wife 
or  husband  of  your  bosom,  receive  his  or 
her  confidence  in  return,  exchange  ben- 
isons,  and  go  on  the  flowery  way  of  free- 
dom rejoicing.  The  mark  of  such  morals 
is  stamped  plainly  on  the  very  front  of 
German  society.  The  matter  is  gen- 
erally felt  to  be  one  that  concerns  only  the 
chief  actors  in  it.  You  do  not  meddle 
when  a  man  buys  a  house,  lets  a  farm, 
changes  his  banker,  or  dissolves  partner- 
ship; a  sociable  acceptance  of  accom- 
plished facts,  an  abstention  from  any  un- 
necessarily severe  criticism,  a  stretching 
out  of  the  elastic  mantle  of  charity,  which 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  appropriate  tone.  Any  other 
would  savour  of  superfluous  and  malig- 
nant hypocrisy.  You  are  not  to  judge, 
lest  your  turn  come  to  be  judged  also ;  be 
cautious  how  you  throw  the  invidious 
stone ;  besides,  why  disturb  the  merri- 
ment in  hall,  and  dash  the  general  beard- 
waggings  by  your  stilted  niceties  of  objec- 
tion ?  Toleration  is  our  first  duty  to  our 
neighbour,  and  to  afficher  such  super- 
squeamishness  is  simply  to  sin  against 
good-fellowship.  The  mantle  of  Cato  has 
fallen  in  vain  on  your  censorious  shoul- 
ders, and  "  private  judgment  "  cannot  be 
allowed  to  meddle  with  private  matters. 


To  persons  who  have  lived  long  in  Ger- 
many, the  examples  of  spouses  who  have 
dissolved  their  union,  and  after  years  of 
estrangement  have  been  remarried,  cannot 
be  at  all  unfamiliar.  The  writer  remem- 
bers a  case  of  two  brothers  marrying  two 
sisters  (they  were  from  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Russia)  changing  partners,  and  on 
death  removing  one  of  the  husbands  and 
one  of  the  wives,  the  original  pair  (now 
widowed)  were  for  the  second  time  united 
in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  case  was  exceptional, 
but  it  was  told  with  infinite  cackling  de- 
light and  amusement  by  an  admiring  circle 
of  indulgent  friends. 

In  the  family  of  the  writer  a  great-uncle 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  acme  of  skilled 
practice  in  this  matter  of  the  dissolution 
of  matrimony.  He  sat  down  every  even- 
ing of  his  life  to  play  a  rubber  of  whist 
with  his  three  divorced  wives  ;  they  "  cut 
for  partners,  shuffled,  and  talked  of  tricks 
and  honours  "  with  all  the  gay  philosophy 
of  folks  for  whom  words  had  no  meaning, 
and  facts  no  moral.  No  one  bore  ani- 
mosity to  anybody  else ;  the  three  ladies 
had  all  tried  their  hand  at  it,  but  they  had 
held  bad  cards ;  the  luck  was  against 
them,  and  they  each  successively  threw  up 
the  game  and  awoke  to  the  conviction  that 
their  terrible  old  general  (he  was  a  Water- 
loo man)  was  much  more  practicable  as  a 
partner  at  the  card-table  than  as  a  com- 
panion for  life.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of 
mutual  accommodation ;  there  was  no  ill- 
will  and  no  resentment ;  the  arrangement 
was  conducted  in  the  most  business-like 
and  least  emotional  manner  imaginable, 
and  the  result  proved  to  be  eminently  sat- 
isfactory to  all  parties. 

The  subject  of  marriage  cannot  be  dis- 
missed without  a  brief  glance  at  that  su- 
preme sham  called  the  "  morganatic  "  mar- 
riage—  a  miserable  shuffling  compromise, 
supposed  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
preservation  of  youthful  royalties  from 
matrimonial  indiscretions.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten  a  morganatic  marriage  means  the 
left-handed  infatuation  of  a  grand  duke  for 
a  bajlet-dancer,  but  not  always  ;  and  the 
English  mind  is  apt  to  feel  intense  disgust 
when  an  English  duke's  daughter  marries 
a  small  serenity,  and  is  not  allowed  to  go 
to  court  in  her  husband's  name.  Nor  can 
we  admire  the  position,  when  a  remote 
prince  of  the  blood,  marrying  a  lady  of 
most  ancient  lineage,  brings  the  "  bar  sin- 
ister "  into  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  children. 
No  matter  that  the  mother  was  noble  ;  she 
ought  to  have  been  royal ;  fidelity,  purity, 
and  truth  avail  nothing,  her  children  can- 
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not  inherit  their  father's  styles  and  titles  ; 
other  titles  and  styles  must  be  invented 
for  them.  According  to  the  gospel  of 
heralds'  offices,  and  the  jargon  of  cere- 
monials, they  are  not  officially  recogniz- 
able. Neither  is  it  a  very  pleasant  spec- 
tacle when  a  poor  young  princelet,  insig- 
nificant among  insignificancies,  marrying 
modestly,  with  his  only  available  hand,  the 
maiden  of  his  choice,  is  snatched  from  the 
hearth  that  was  bright,  and  the  home  that 
was  vocal  with  shrill  piping  trebles,  to  give 
the  legal  dexter  palm  to  the  princess  fate 
imposes  on  his  obscure  royalty.  The  sin- 
ister union  is  at  an  end  ;  it  is  in  vain  that 
the  illegal  left  hand  is  bedewed  with  lov- 
ing faithful  tears,  and  clasped  with  close 
clinging  kisses  ;  he  waves  it  in  the  wild 
despair  of  a  final  farewell,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  the  poor  little  domestic  drama, 
to  rise  on  one  where  only  right  hands 
count,  and  hearts  are  not  included  in  the 
bargain. 


From  The  Gardener's  Magazine. 
WHAT  IS  FLAVOUR? 

We  have  heard  of  late  so  much  about 
the  flavour  of  fruits,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  "  What  is  flavour  ?  "  or  for  a  per- 
fect definition  of  it.  When  the  great  Ro- 
man tyrant  put  the  query,  "  What  is 
truth  ?  "  without  doubt  he  was  aware  that 
no  two  persons  would  give  the  same 
answer.  A  similar  query  as  to  the  nature 
of  flavour,  it  is  probable,  would  provoke  a 
similar  amount  of  diversity  of  opinion,  for 
the  self-evident  reason  that  "flavour  "  so- 
called  depends  more  upon  the  palate  of 
the  taster  than  upon  the  nature  of  the 
thing  tasted,  or  where  two  or  more  per- 
sons would  agree  that  any  variety  was 
-good,  they  would  probably  disagree  in 
their  definition  of  what  constituted,  in 
their  idea,  the  goodness  which  they  appre- 
ciated. I f  we  taste  a  turnip  first,  and  after- 
wards a  nice  apple,  we  have  no  difficulty 


FLAVOUR? 

in  pronouncing  the  apple  to  be  the  best, 
but  relatively  one  may  possess  as  much 
flavour  as  the  other.    Let  both  be  cooked, 
however,  and  served  up  in  a  mashed  form, 
and  the  pre-eminence  can  hardly  rest  with 
either.    Of  the  two,  it  is  just  possible  the 
turnip  may  be  preferred.    There  are  few 
fruits  in  which  what  is  known  as  flavour  is 
not  found  in  great  variety,  but  if  a  close 
examination  of  this  variety  take  place,  it 
will  be  found  that  one  kind  has  more  of 
acidity,  another  more  of  sugar,  another 
these  two  nicely  balanced,  whilst  others 
that  seem  to  have  them  in  perfection  have 
defects  of  flesh  or  other  drawbacks  that 
render  them  objectionable  in  spite  of  their 
qualities  of  flavour.    Some  fruits,  grapes 
and  pears  especially,  have  a  musky  taste, 
and  as  such  are  classed  as  high-flavoured  ; 
yet  to  nine  persons  out  of  ten  this  pecul- 
iar flavour  would  prove  objectionable, 
because  it  would  have  a  cloying  effect ; 
that  is,  it  would  soon  deprave  the  palate, 
insomuch  that  all  pleasure  in  partaking 
would  for  the  time  have  passed  away.  If 
flavour  is  to  be  described  as  something  in 
the  thing  partaken  of  that  specially  pleases 
the  palate,  is  it  not  evident  that  this  appre- 
ciation must  materially  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  palate  has  been  edu- 
cated?   It  is  not  at  all  infrequent  to  hear 
persons  say  that  they  abominate  the  taste 
of  water,  even  of  the  purest  kind,  and  yet 
to  the  natural  palate  no  draught  is  more 
delicious  than  one  of  pure  cold  water.  If, 
therefore,  two  persons  having  these  diver- 
sified palates  be  called  upon  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  any  given 
fruit,  how  divergent  must  be  their  judg- 
ments !    In  the  case  of  grapes,  we  some- 
times see  the  most  luscious  kinds  passed 
over  in  favour  of  some  mean-looking  sort 
which  is  said  to  possess  the  best  flavour  ; 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  judgment  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  another  set  of  judges 
would  probably  be  favoured  with  palates 
of  a  totally  diverse  character,  and,  natu- 
rally, would  give  a  totally  different  judg- 
ment. 
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TWO  SONGS,  ETC. 


TWO  SONGS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN." 

I.  —  THE  BOAT  OF  MY  LOVER. 

Gaelic  Air  —  F'hir  a  bhata  —  "The  Boat  of  my 
Lover." 

O  boat  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely ; 

O  boat  of  my  lover,  that  bears  him  from  me  ! 
From  the  homes  of  the  clachan,  from  the  burn 
singing  sweetly, 
From  the  loch  and  the  mountain,  that  he'll 
never  more  see. 

0  boat  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely; 
Thou  bearest  my  soul  with  thee  over  the 

tide. 

1  said  not  a  word,  but  my  heart  it  was  break- 

ing^ 

For  life  is  so  short,  and  the  ocean  so  wide. 

O  boat  of  my  lover,  go  softly,  go  safely ; 
Though  the  dear  voice  is  silent,  the  kind 

hand  is  gone  : 
But  oh,  love  me,  my  lover  !  and  I'll  live  till  I 

find  thee ; 

Till  our  parting  is  over,  and  our  dark  days 
are  done. 

II. — DEEP  IN  THE  VALLEY. 
Welsh  Air  —  "  Waters  of  Elle." 
Deep  in  the  valley,  afar  from  every  beholder, 
In  the  May  morning  my  true  love  came  to 
me : 

Silent  we  sate,  her  head  upon  my  shoulder ; 
Fondly  we  dreamed  of  the  days  about  to  be  : 
Fondly  we  dreamed  of  the  days  so  soon  to 
be. 

Deep  in  the  valley,  the  rain  falls  colder  and. 
colder : 

Safely  she  sleeps  beneath  the  churchyard 
tree  : 

Yet  still  I  feel  her  head  upon  my  shoulder, 
Yet  still  I  dream  of  the  days  that  could  not 
be: 

Yet  still  I  weep  o'er  the  days  that  will  not 
be. 

Good  Words. 


SHEPHERD'S  SONG. 

Follow,  follow,  little  sheep, 

O'er  the  dreary  wold  ; 
Follow,  soon  ye  all  shall  sleep, 

Safe  from  wet  and  cold. 

Linger  not,  oh  !  lagging  feet ! 

Night  will  soon  be  here  ; 
Weary  shepherd  fain  would  greet 

Wife  and  children  dear. 

In  his  cot  the  fire  burns  bright, 

Supper's  ready  laid ; 
Baby  waits  to  say  good-night, 

Ere  he  goes  to  bed. 


Little  ones  run  in  and  out, 

Watch  beside  the  gate  ; 
"  What  can  father  be  about, 

That  he's  home  so  late  ?  " 

Mother  makes  the  ashes  blaze, 

Baby  smiles  to  see  ; 
Tells  them  how  some  wanderer  strays 

From  the  flock  and  me. 

Whilst  the  children  warmly  sleep, 

On  the  dreary  wold, 
Father  stays  till  all  his  sheep 

Are  safely  in  the  fold. 

Linger  not,  oh  !  lagging  feet  I 

Darksome  night  is  near  ; 
Weary  shepherd  fain  would  greet 

Wife  and  children  dear. 
Good  Words.  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


HEMLOCKS. 

I  KNEW  a  forest  tranquil  and  august, 

Down  whose  green  deeps  my  steps  would 
often  stray, 

When  leisure  met  my  life  as  dew  meets  dust. 

Proud  spacious  chestnuts  verged  each  winding 

way, 

And  hickories  in  whose  dry  boughs  winds 
were  shrill, 

And  tremulous  white-boled  birches.  Here, 
one  day, 

Strolling  beside  the  scarce-held  steed  of  will, 

I  found  a  beautiful  monastic  grove 
Of  old  primeval  hemlocks,  living  still. 

Round  it  the  forest  rustled,  flashed  and  throve, 
But  here  were  only  silence  and  much  gloom, 
As  though  some  sorcerer  in  dead  days  had 
wove, 

With  solemn  charms  and  muttered  words  of 
doom, 

A  cogent  spell  that  said  to  time  "  Depart !  " 
And  locked  it  in  the  oblivion  of  a  tomb. 

Thick  was  its  floor,  where  scant  ferns  dared  to 
start, 

With  tawny  needles,  and  an  old  spring  lay 
Limpid  as  crystal  in  its  dusky  heart. 

Vaguely  enough  can  language  ever  say 

What  sombre  and  fantastic  dreams,  for  me, 
Held  shadowy  revel  in  my  thought  that  day  : 

How  stern  similitudes  would  dimly  be 
Of  painted  braves  that  grouped  about  their 
king; 

Or  how  in  crimson  firelight  I  would  see 

Some  ghostly  war-dance,  whose  weak  cries 
took  wing 

Weirdly  away  beyond  the  grove's  dark  brink  ; 
Or  how  I  seemed  to  watch  by  that  old  spring 
The  timid  phantom  deer  steal  up  to  drink  ! 

Edgar  Fawcett. 
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From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
MONTENEGRO. 
BY  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 

I  remember,  twenty  or  twenty-one  years 
ago,  when  the  madness  of  the  Russian  war 
was  at  its  height,  how  an  English  paper 
gave  out,  in  a  boastful  tone,  that  Russia 
had  no  ally  but  "  the  marauding  bishop  of 
Montenegro."  This  kind  of  talk  aptly 
represented  the  kind  of  feeling  which 
Englishmen  had  then  brought  themselves 
to  entertain  towards  a  state  which,  small 
as  it  is,  may  claim  to  share  with  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Venice,  the  glorious  name 
of 

Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite. 

This  kind  of  talk  represented  also  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  Englishmen 
then  had  of  the  state  of  south-eastern  Eu- 
rope, an  amount  of  knowledge  which  most 
of  us  sturdily  refused  to  increase.  It  had 
become  a  kind  of  point  of  honour  not  to 
know  anything  about  the  quarter  of  the 
world  in  which  we  had  so  strangely  taken 
it  into  our  heads  to  appear  as  belligerents. 
We  had  gone  mad  with  the  most  amazing 
of  passions,  the  love  of  Turks  ;  and  we 
thought  it  a  matter  of  duty  to  see  every- 
thing, past  and  present,  through  the  spec- 
tacles of  our  beloved.  That  a  Christian 
state  should  have  presumed  to  preserve  its 
independence  against  Mahometan  invaders 
seemed,  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanour.  It  became 
a  piece  of  patriotism  to  hurl  some  bad 
name  or  other  at  such  daring  offenders. 
'•Marauding"  is  an  ugly  name  certainly, 
though  perhaps  it  might  be  only  human 
nature  for  one  who  is  beset  by  marauders 
to  maraud  a  little  back  again  in  self-de- 
fence. Then  to  talk  about  a  "marauding 
bishop  "  seemed  a  hit  of  the  first  order. 
Of  all  people  in  the  world,  bishops  ought 
not  to  be  marauders ;  how  great  must  be 
the  iniquity  of  the  people  who  not  only  go 
marauding,  but  go  marauding  under  the 
leadership  of  a  bishop.  English  bishops 
perhaps  felt  thankful  that  they  were  not  as 
this  unbishoplike  Montenegrin.  They 
would  not  go  marauding  even  against  a 
Russian  ;  it  was  enough  to  stay  at  home, 
and  preach  and  pray  against  him  with  the 
full  cursing  power  of  an  Irish  saint.  The 


picture  of  the  marauding  bishop,  the  one 
ally  of  Russia,  was  indeed  a  climax  of  art 
in  its  own  way.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
against  it  was  that  it  was  all  art,  and  an- 
swered to  nothing  to  be  found  in  nature. 
When  the  Russian  war  broke  out,  Monte- 
negro was  no  longer  governed  by  a  bishop. 
It  might  have  been  questioned  whether  the 
marauding  part  of  the  picture  could  be 
justified  at  all ;  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  picture  of  the  "  marauding  bishop " 
was  purely  imaginary.  But  to  patriotic 
Englishmen  of  that  day  such  a  trifling  in- 
accuracy did  not  matter.  We  should  have 
thought  it  strange  if  a  Russian  paper  had 
spoken  of  England  as  governed  by  a  pro- 
tector, or  even  by  a  king,  marauding  or 
otherwise.  But  about  Montenegro  or  any 
other  part  of  Eastern  Christendom,  it  was 
safe  for  any  man  to  say  anything  that  he 
chose,  provided  only  it  took  the  form  of 
abuse.  We  should  have  thought  it  an  in- 
sult to  ourselves  and  our  illustrious  con- 
federates, if  any  one  had  said  that  England 
and  France  had  no  allies  except  the  "  ma- 
rauding mufti  at  Constantinople."  In  one 
sense  the  epithet  would  have  been  less 
applicable.  No  one  can  charge  the  sul- 
tans of  the  present  day  with  marauding,  or 
doing  anything  else,  in  their  own  persons. 
But  surely,  at  least  when  we  are  not  at 
war  with  Russia,  the  efforts  of  the  Turk  to 
subdue  an  independent  Christian  state 
might  be  thought  to  come  nearer  to  ma- 
rauding than  the  efforts  of  the  Christian 
state  to  maintain  its  freedom.  But,  as  the 
Grand  Turk  is  in  some  sort  a  sacred  per- 
son, not  a  mere  sultan  or  padishah,  but 
the  caliph  of  the  prophet  on  earth,  it  would 
surely  have  been  less  inaccurate  to  give 
him  a  religious  description  of  some  kind 
than  it  was  to  bestow  the  title  of  bishop  on 
a  potentate  so  purely  secular  as  the  prince 
of  Montenegro  was  in  1854. 

I  am  tempted  to  ask  whether  most  of  us 
really  know  much  more  about  these  mat- 
ters now.  I  have  myself  been  asked, 
since  the  present  war  began,  whether  the 
prince  of  Montenegro  was  a  Christian, 
and  whether  the  Montenegrins  were  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks  or  on  that  of  the  pa- 
triots. Certainly  no  great  increase  of 
knowledge  or  right  feeling  on  such  mat- 
ters can  come  from  the  last  book  about 
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that  part  of  the  world  which  chance  has 
thrown  in  my  way.  This  calls  itself  "  Over 
the  Borders  of  Christendom  and  Esla- 
miah,"  by  James  Creagh.  The  writer  de- 
scribes himself  as  "  author  of  '  A  Scamper 
to  Sebastopol  and  Jerusalem  in  1867;"' 
and  he  professes  to  have  been  in  Monte- 
negro in  the  summer  of  1875.  We  know 
pretty  well  what  to  look  for  from  people 
who  write  "  Scampers  "  to  Sebastopol  or 
any  other  place.  If  they  are  simply  flip- 
pant, ignorant,  and  conceited,  there  is  no 
special  ground  for  complaint ;  they  simply 
do  after  their  kind.  But  the  present  Scam- 
perer  is  something  more ;  he  is  coarse, 
vulgar,  and  libellous.  He  professes  to 
have  been  in  Montenegro  ;  but  all  that  he 
can  do  is  to  give  hard  names  to  everything 
that  he  saw  there.  "  Marauding  bishop  " 
would  be  a  very  small  flower  of  speech  in 
his  vocabulary.  He  thinks  it  clever  to 
call  the  whole  people  of  Montenegro 
"peasants,"  as  if  "peasant"  were  a  name 
of  reproach.  We  hear  of  "  an  old  peasant 
dignified  with  the  name  of  archbishop  ;  " 
we  are  told  that  "  an  armed  peasant  who, 
in  his  natural  state,  might  be  considered  a 
very  respectable  person,  is  made  extremely 
ridiculous  when  called  the  minister  of 
war,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs," 
etc.,  etc.  These  armed  peasants  happen 
to  be  cultivated  gentlemen,  speaking  most 
of  the  languages  of  Europe  in  a  way  that 
might  shame  most  of  their  English  visit- 
ors. One  of  them,  it  seems,  at  least  a 
Montenegrin  gentleman  of  some  kind, 
paid  the  Scamperer  a  visit  which  he  allows 
to  have  been  "  friendly."  This  friendli- 
*ness  perhaps  a  little  surprised  a  man  who 
was  so  ignorant  of  the  customs  of  hospita- 
ble Montenegro  that,  when  he  saw  a  visitor 
coming,  he  behaved  in  a  way  which  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words  :  — 

Thinking  suddenly  of  stories  which  I  had 
heard  about  the  daring  and  ferocity  of  these 
lawless  highlanders,  I  quietly,  and  without 
removing  it  from  my  pocket,  cocked  my  pistol, 
and  aiming  it  at  my  visitor  as  well  as  I  could, 
prepared  to  shoot  him  through  the  lining  of 
my  coat-tail  in  the  event  of  his  giving  any  evi- 
dence of  hostility. 

After  this,  it  is  perhaps  not  very  won- 
derful that  the  Scamperer  found  out  that, 
though  no  evidence  of  hostility  was  shown, 


yet  the  Montenegrin  gentleman  "  did  not 
like  him."  It  is  perhaps  on  the  ground  of 
this  very  natural  dislike  that  the  Scamper- 
er goes  on  to  sneer  at  the  Montenegrin 
officers  for  having,  like  their  prince,  the 
good  sense  to  keep  to  the  national  dress  ; 
and  perhaps  the  feeling  of  having  mis- 
judged and  slandered  a  race  may  have  led 
Mr.  James  Creagh  to  write  a  sentence  of 
such  atrocious  libel  as  this  :  — 

Except  in  the  richness  of  their  costumes  or 
of  their  arms,  a  stranger  discovers  no  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  separate  classes. 
The  former  and  the  latter  are  equally  coarse  ; 
that  dignified  and  proper  deportment  so  often 
found  among  people  not  altogether  civilized  is 
rarely  seen  in  Montenegro ;  and  their  evil 
countenances,  or  low  and  cunning  aspects, 
made  me  little  anxious  for  their  society. 

Who  the  "former"  and  the  "latter" 
may  be  the  Scamperer  does  not  explain ; 
so  I  do  not  feel  clear  whether  those  inhab- 
itants of  Montenegro  whom  I  and  my  com- 
panions came  across  came  under  the  head 
of  "former  "  or  "latter."  It  is  merely  a 
guess  that  the  prince  and  his  chief  officers 
may  come  under  the  head  of  "former." 
But,  whether  former  or  latter,  the  whole 
picture  is  a  base  slander.  Yet  it  is  per- 
haps nothing  more  than  the  ingrained 
habit  of  a  man  who,  while  he  cannot  help 
seeing  and  recording  the  efforts  which  the 
present  prince  is  making  for  the  improve- 
ment of  his  country,  while  he  really  has 
nothing  to  say  of  him  except  what  is  to 
his  honour,  still  thinks  it  decent  to  speak 
of  him  through  page  after  page  as  "  his 
Ferocity." 

But  enough  of  such  trash  as  this.  It  is 
just  possible  that  the  libellous  vulgarity  of 
the  book  may  pass  for  "  liveliness "  in 
quarters  where,  perhaps  Lady  Strangford, 
certainly  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  would 
be  voted  "  dry."  Still  the  general  feeling 
of  decent  Englishmen  is  disgusted  by 
mere  brutal  coarseness.  Those  who  can 
be  set  against  Montenegro  and  its  prince 
by  such  a  book  as  "Over  the  Borders 
of  Christendom  and  Eslamiah,"  must  be 
already  so  far  gone  in  the  way  of  bad 
taste  and  bad  feeling  that  it  can  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  waste  many  words  upon 
them.    For  others,  who  are  simply  led 
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away  by  the  cry  of  the  moment,  the  pres- 
ent may  not  be  a  bad  time  for  calling  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  most  interesting  cor- 
ners of  the  earth.  Since  the  Turk  so  hap- 
pily left  off  paying  his  debts,  that  strange 
love  of  Turks  which  was  in  full  force 
twenty  years  ago  seems  to  have  some- 
what abated.  It  may  therefore  not  be  so 
offensive  now  as  it  was  then  to  dwell  on 
the  fact  that,  in  one  mountainous  corner, 
among  surrounding  lands  which  have 
been  brought  under  the  yoke  of  the  infi- 
del, one  small  people  have,  through  long 
ages  of  battle,  at  once  stuck  to  their  faith 
and  kept  their  freedom  with  their  own 
swords.  Did  we  hear  or  read  of  such  a 
people  in  any  other  age,  or  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  their  name  would  have 
passed  into  a  proverb.  We  do  not  give 
the  name  of  marauders  to  the  men  who 
fought  at  Marathon,  or  to  the  men  who 
fought  at  Morgarten.  But  the  whole  life 
of  the  people  of  Montenegro  was,  for  long 
years  and  centuries,  simply  one  prolonged 
fight  of  Marathon  or  of  Morgarten.  It 
was  one  long  unbroken  struggle  against 
the  assaults  of  -the  most  cruel  and  faith- 
less of  enemies,  against  the  common  foe 
of  the  religion  and  civilization  of  Europe. 
But  simply  because  the  strife  which  they 
waged  was  waged  in  the  noblest  of  all 
causes,  while  the  names  of  men  who  have 
done  the  like  in  other  lands  have  passed 
into  household  words,  the  men  who  have 
kept  on  the  strife  for  faith  and  freedom 
on  the  heights  of  Cernagora  have  been 
doomed  half  to  obscurity  and  half  to  slan- 
der. They  are  rebels ;  they  are  ma- 
rauders;  they  cut  off  the  heads  of  their 
enemies ;  and,  blacker  crime  than  all, 
they  are  pensioners  of  Russia.  The 
word  "rebel"  is  a  convenient  one.  It  is 
easily  applied  by  an  invader  who  is  also 
a  conqueror  to  those  who  withstand  his 
invasion ;  in  this  case  it  is  somewhat 
more  daringly  applied  to  those  who  have 
withstood  an  invader  who  has  not  proved 
to  be  a  conqueror.  The  Montenegrins 
have  been  marauders,  if  that  is  the  right 
name  for  men  who,  while  their  own  land 
is  unceasingly  attacked  by  a  barbarian 
enemy,  have  sometimes  made  reprisals 
upon  the  land  of  the  barbarian.  Nor  is  it 
very  wonderful  or  very  blameworthy,  if 


warfare  between  Montenegrins  and  Turks 
has  not  always  been  carried  on  with  the 
same  delicacy  and  courtesy  which  may  be 
observed  by  the  commanders  of  Western 
armies.  It  is  one  thing  when  men  fight- 
ing for  their  hearths  and  altars  and  all 
that  man  holds  most  dear  carry  on  an  end- 
less warfare  with  a  foe  who  never  knew 
what  faith  or  mercy  meant.  It  is  another 
thing  when  paid  and  professional  soldiers, 
who  have  no  personal  quarrel,  who  have 
hardly  any  national  quarrel,  against  those 
with  whom  they  are  set  to  fight,  march 
forth  to  settle  some  paltry  point  of  hon- 
our, or  to  decide  some  intricate  question 
of  genealogy.  It  is  true  that,  five-and- 
twenty  years  back,  the  heads  of  foreign 
enemies  were  set  up  on  the  tower  of  Cet- 
tinje.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remember 
that,  not  much  more  than  a  hundred  years 
back,  the  heads  of  domestic  rebels  were 
set  up  on  Temple  Bar.  It  is  hard  to 
touch  pitch,  and  not  to  be  defiled  ;  men 
who  through  so  many  generations  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  Turk  may  be  par- 
doned if,  in  some  of  their  doings,  they 
have  become  a  little  Turkish  themselves. 
And  as  for  being  the  pensioners  of  Rus- 
sia, where  is  the  crime  ?  One-and-twenty 
years  ago  we  chose  to  make  an  enemy  of 
a  people  who  had  done  us  no  wrong. 
Ever  since  that  time  it  has  been  thought 
a  point  of  patriotism  to  see  some  frightful 
danger  to  the  human  race  in  every  act  of 
that  people  and  of  all  other  people  who 
can  be  suspected  of  any  friendly  dealings 
with  them.  The  Russian  bugbear  is  one 
purely  of  our  own  setting  up.  But,  since 
it  has  been  set  up,  to  call  any  man  or  any 
nation  a  friend  of  Russia  has  been  much 
the  same  as  giving  a  dog  a  bad  name  and 
hanging  him.  I  heartily  wish  that  the 
Montenegrins  were  not  pensioners  of 
Russia.  That  is,  I  wish  that  they  were 
strong  enough  to  dispense  with  the  help 
of  Russia  or  of  any  other  power.  But, 
standing  as  they  have  so  long  done,  a 
handful  of  men  defending  their  freedom 
against  a  vast  empire,  forsaken  and  de- 
spised by  every  other  power,  it  is  not  like- 
ly that  they  should  cast  back  the  sympathy 
or  even  the  money,  of  the  one  great  power, 
a  power  of  their  own  race  and  creed,  which 
has  looked  on  them  with  an  eye  of  friend- 
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ship.  We  too  have  had  our  ancient  ally; 
we  have  more  than  once  thought  it  our 
duty,  and  made  it  our  business,  to  sup- 
port Portugal  against  Spain  and  against 
France.  The  relation  between  Portugal 
and  England  most  likely  seemed  then  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  as 
wicked  a  thing  as  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Montenegro  seem  in  the  eyes 
of  Turks  and  of  Turk-loving  Englishmen. 
It  is  only  in  human  nature,  and  it  is  not  a 
bad  part  of  human  nature,  that  people  who 
are  left  to  themselves  to  wage  the  most 
deadly  of  struggles  should  feel  some  at- 
tachment to  the  only  friends  whom  they 
can  find.  If  we  had  made  ourselves  the 
friends,  and  not  the  enemies,  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations  of  south-eastern  Europe, 
they  might  now  look  to  England  instead 
of  to  Russia.  As  it  is,  as  we  have  chosen 
to  throw  in  our  lot  with  their  oppressors,  it 
is  not  wonderful  if  they  look  instead  to 
the  one  power  which  professes  to  be  their 
friend. 

Granting  then  that  Montenegro  has  a 
feeling  towards  Russia  which  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  the  fact  is  not  wonderful, 
neither  is  it  blameworthy.  But  it  is  the 
existence  of  Montenegro  which,  above  all 
things,  gives  the  best  hope  that  something 
better  may  be  in  store  for  the  subject 
nations  of  South-eastern  Europe  than 
simply  to  be  transferred  from  one  des- 
potism to  another.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
difference  between  a  despotism  which  at 
least  does  justice  between  man  and  man 
and  a  despotism  whose  rule  is  one  of  pure 
brigandage.  Doubtless  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, in  the  eyes  of  those  nations  if  not  in 
ours,  between  a  despot  alien  in  blood  and 
faith  and  a  despot  who  would  be  hailed  by 
all  as  a  brother  in  the  faith,  by  most  as 
a  brother  in  blood  and  speech.  But  the 
existence  of  Montenegro  may  perhaps 
show  us  a  more  excellent  way  than  either. 
In  the  little  state  on  the  Black  Mountain 
we  see  what  the  Eastern  Christian  can  do. 
We  see  that  he  is  able  to  defend  its  free- 
dom for  ages  by  his  own  right  hand ;  and 
we  see  that,  under  rulers  of  his  own  blood, 
he  is  capable  of  making  advances  in  civ- 
ilization and  good  order  with  a  speed  and 
thoroughness  which  strike  the  beholder 
with  wonder.  If  we  read  of  Montenegro, 
as  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  then  go  and 
look  at  Montenegro  now,  we  shall  at  once 
see  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  in 
which  improvement  of  every  kind  has 
gone  on  .with  swifter  steps  than  in  this 
exposed  outpost  of  Christendom.  At  the 
time  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  visit,  the 


word  "  marauders "  might  perhaps  not 
have  been  wholly  out  of  place.  No  rea- 
sonable person  would  blame  them  for 
marauding  back  again,  when  their  whole 
national  life  was  resistance  to  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  which  had  gone  on  ever 
since  the  Turk  found  his  way  into  the 
Slavonic  lands.  But  the  fact  of  the  ma- 
rauding cannot  be  denied,  any  more  than 
it  can  be  denied  that  in  Sir  Gardner  Wil- 
kinson's time  the  tower  of  Cettinje  was 
entwined  with  a  garland  of  Turkish  skulls. 
Few  things  are  more  interesting,  few  more 
creditable  in  different  degrees  to  all  con- 
cerned, than  the  attempt  of  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice, 
and  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
with  the  reigning  vladika  and  with  the 
neighbouring  Turkish  governor.  It  shows, 
just  like  the  history  of  Kallikratidas  en- 
larged on  by  Mr.  Grote,  hew  hard  a  thing 
it  is,  when  two  people  have  long  been  en- 
gaged in  internecine  warfare,  and  in  the 
savage  habits  which  such  warfare  engen- 
ders, for  either  side  to  take  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  more  humane  prac- 
tices. At  any  rate  the  practice  is  stopped 
now.  There  are  no  longer  any  heads  on 
the  half-ruined  tower.  The  practice  of 
exposing  the  heads  came  to  an  end  under 
the  late  prince,  and  in  truth,  since  Monte- 
negro has  held  a  more  assured  position, 
since  her  freedom  was  secured  at  Grahovo 
in  1858,  there  has  been  little  or  no  room 
for  the  petty  border  warfare  by  which  the 
heads  were  once  supplied.  But  in  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson's  day  there  was  a  far 
worse  charge  brought  against  the  Monte- 
negrins than  anything  they  could  possibly 
do  to  their  Turkish  enemies.  They  were 
then  charged  with  playing  the  marauder 
on  the  other  side,  with  coming  down  to 
commit  various  kinds  of  robberies  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Cattaro  within  the 
friendly  territory  of  Austria.  Such  a  thing 
is  now  unheard  of.  Robbery  of  every 
kind  is  utterly  come  to  an  end ;  there  is 
no  part  of  the  world  where  property  is 
safer,  or  where  the  traveller  may  go  with 
less  risk  of  danger,  than  within  the  bounds 
of  Montenegro.  Here  then  is  a  simple 
fact  in  the  teeth  of  the  gainsayer.  Here 
is  a  portion  of  Eastern  Christendom,  a 
Slavonic  and  orthodox  state,  which  has 
made  advances  which  thirty  years  ago 
would  have  seemed  hopeless.  No  doubt 
Montenegro  has  stood  in  a  special  posi- 
tion and  has  enjoyed  special  advantages. 
But  surely,  when  one  branch  of  a  race, 
when  one  community  professing  a  creed, 
has  clone  for  itself  what  Montenegro  has 
done,  we  cannot  surely  wholly  despair  of 
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their  brethren  of  the  same  race  and  creed 
who  are  as  yet  less  fortunate. 

There  surely  can  hardly  be,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  a  land  of  higher  in- 
terest than  this  small  spot  of  earth  which 
has  so  long  maintained  its  faith  and  free- 
dom against  the  most  fearful  odds — this 
home  of  a  handful  of  men  who  have  for 
ages  withstood  all  the  assaults  of  a  mighty 
empire,  and  who  have  shown  that,  under 
wise  training,  they  are  no  less  ready  to 
make  advances  in  the  arts  of  peace  than 
to  wield  their  weapons  in  the  holiest  and 
most  righteous  of  causes.  We  hear  much 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  about  uni- 
versal education,  about  universal  military 
service.  Montenegro  is  the  paradise  of 
both  doctrines.  There  were  times  when 
it  was  doubted  whether  a  man  who  could 
both  fight  and  read  was  most  properly 
called  miles  litteratus  or  clericus  mill- 
taris.  In  Montenegro  every  man  is,  or 
soon  will  be,  at  once  clerk  and  soldier. 
That  every  man  in  Montenegro  can  fight 
their  enemies  have  learned  in  countless 
battles ;  and,  as  the  older  generation  dies 
out  and  the  new  generation  comes  up, 
every  man  and  woman  in  Montenegro  will 
be  also  able  to  read  and  write.  In  many 
eyes  it  must  be  an  ideal  land  where  mili- 
tary service  is  absolutely  universal,  where 
primary  education  is  also  absolutely  uni- 
versal —  I  may  add  where  the  ownership 
of  land  is  universal  also.  In  Montenegro, 
as  in  pre-historic  Greece,  every  man  goes 
armed;  every  man,  dressed  in  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  his  tribe,  carries  his 
pistol  and  yataghan  in  his  girdle.  But  if 
he  can  wield  pistol  and  yataghan,  he  can 
also  turn  either  to  his  spade  or  to  his  pen. 
Here,  and  perhaps  here  only,  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  we  can  see  the  very  model  of  a 
warrior  tribe,  a  nation  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  who  have  known  how  to  maintain 
their  independence  with  their  own  right 
hands,  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  mak- 
ing rapid  strides  to  a  higher  place  among 
civilized  nations  than  some  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  They  have  of  course 
been  enabled  to  do  what  they  have  done 
by  the  nature  of  their  country.  It  is  be- 
cause Montenegro  is  Montenegro  that 
Montenegro  has  remained  free.  Their 
mountains  have  been  to  them  what  other 
mountains  have  been  to  Uri,  Schwyz,  and 
Unterwalden,  what  dykes  and  sluices  have 
been  to  the  no  less  stout-hearted  men  of 
Holland  and  Zealand.  The  men  doubt- 
less could  have  done  but  little  without  the 
land,  but  the  land  could  have  done  still 
less  without  the  men.  Away  from  their 
mountain  fortress,  the  handful  of  men 


who  have  preserved  the  freedom  of  Mon- 
tenegro must  have  sunk  into  the  common 
mass  of  Turkish  subjects.  But  without 
these  men  of  stout  heart  and  strong  arm 
who  so  long  have  guarded  it,  the  heights 
which  watch  round  Cettinje  might  have 
fenced  in  nothing  better  than  the  prison- 
house  or  the  hunting-ground  of  a  barbarian 
conqueror. 

Among  all  the  many  moments  of  a  Dal- 
matian coasting  voyage  which  at  once 
kindle  the  fancy  and  elevate  the  heart, 
there  is  hardly  any  which  comes  home  to 
us  with  a  more  living  power  than  when 
we  first  come  in  sight  of  the  mountain 
rampart  of  the  unconquered  land.  We 
enter  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro,  the  lovely  Bocche% 
with  their  smooth  waters,  with  their  fer- 
tile shores  fringing  the  bases  of  the  bleak 
mountains  which  rise  above  them.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  we  are  on  the  waters 
of  the  Hadriatic ;  we  seem  rather  to  be 
sailing  on  some  Swiss  lake,  where  every 
landing-place  awakes  some  memory  of  the 
old  days  when  freedom  had  yet  to  be 
striven  for.  And  around  these  shores  too 
still  dwell ,  the  memories  of  ancient  com- 
monwealths ;  but  they  are  commonwealths 
which  suggest  only  the  darker  side  of  the 
history  of  the  Alpine  Confederation.  The 
winged  lion  marks  the  rule  of  a  Serene 
Republic  ;  but  it  is  a  republic  whose  rule 
was  that  of  oligarchy  within  her  own  la- 
gunes,  and  of  despotism  among  the  shores 
and  islands  of  Dalmatia.  Even  Ragusa, 
deeply  as  we  honour  her  long  defence  of 
her  independence,  deeply  as  we  feel  for 
her  overthrow  at  the  base  caprice  of  an 
upstart  tyrant,  was  still,  after  all,  a  com- 
monwealth of  the  few  and  not  of  the  many. 
And  one  result  of  the  long  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  maritime  oligarchies  still 
casts  a  dark  shade  over  one  corner  of  that 
loveliest  of  inland  seas.  The  jealousy  of 
Venice  and  Ragusa  could  not  endure  that 
the  land  of  one  commonwealth  should 
march  upon  the  land  of  the  other.  And 
so,  to  keep  the  dominions  of  two  Chris- 
tian cities  away  from  each  other,  at 
two  points  on  the  Dalmatian  shore,  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom  was  al- 
lowed to  extend  his  wasting  occupation 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  common- 
wealths are  gone  ;  but,  even  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bocche,  a  small  strip  of  Turkish 
territory  is  still  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  Christian  rule  along  the 
shores  of  the  Dalmatian  kingdom.  Here 
at  Sutorina,  as  at  the  other  end  of  the  old 
Ragusan  lands  at  Klek,  the  Apostolic 
King  still  endures  to  have  one  part  of  his 
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dominions  cut  off  from  another  by  the  in- 
trusion of  a  strip  of  land  which  is  still,  in 
name  at  least,  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turk. 
Yet,  as  I  write,  the  men  who  are  waging 
the  strife  for  right  against  their  tyrants 
may,  by  some  gallant  deed  done  in  a  holy 
cause,  have  made  that  dark  corner  of  the 
lovely  shore  as  glorious  in  future  ages  as 
Marathon  or  Morgarten.  We  pass  on 
along  the  windings  of  the  gulf,  and  at 
last,  almost  in  its  inmost  recess,  we  come 
to  the  little  city  whose  name  it  bears. 
Cattaro  nestles  on  its  narrow  ledge  of  in- 
habitable land  between  the  smooth  sea 
and  the  rugged  mountains.  The  peaks 
soar  above  us ;  the  walls  of  the  city  seem 
to  climb  up  their  steep  sides,  till  they 
reach  the  castle  of  Cattaro,  perched  like 
an  eagle's  nest,  among  the  rocks.  Higher 
still  we  see  the  zigzag  road,  the  ladder  of 
Cattaro,  rising  on  and  on,  step  by  step, 
till  it  seems  to  lose  itself  in  the  tops  of 
the  rocks  and  the  clefts  of  the  ragged 
rocks.  That  is  the  road  to  the  land  which 
nature  and  man  have  combined  to  keep  as 
a  holy  ground,  the  abiding  fortress  of 
right  against  wrong,  of  freedom  against 
bondage,  of  Europe  against  Asia,  of  Chris- 
tendom against  Islam.  It  leads  to  the 
home  of  men  whose  history  has  been  one 
long  struggle  against  the  eternal  enemy, 
whose  whole  life  has  been  one  continued 
'fight  of  Thermopylae  or  of  Sempach, 
waged,  not  for  hours  or  days,  but  for  gen- 
erations and  for  centuries.  That  steep 
and  winding  path  is  as  yet  the  one  way 
which  leads  from  the  haven  of  Cattaro  to 
Montenegro,  the  smallest  of  European 
principalities,  and  to  Cettinje,  the  smallest 
of  European  capitals.  There,  as  we  look 
up  at  the  mountain  rampant  of  that  uncon- 
quered  race,  we  learn,  if  anywhere,  to  cast 
away  that  shallow  philosophy  which 
measures  objects,  not  by  their  moral 
greatness  but  by  their  physical  bigness, 
the  philosophy  which  keeps  on  its  parrot- 
like sneer  at  petty  states,  though  it  some- 
times finds  that  the  moral  strength  of  a 
petty  state  can  outweigh  the  brute  force 
of  tyrannies  of  a  hundred  times  its  phys- 
ical size.  There,  among  those  rocks,  are 
a  few  square  miles  on  the  map,  a  few 
thousand  souls  in  the  census-book,  who 
count  alongside  of  kingdoms  and  empires 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  European  poli- 
tics. At  the  present  hour,  when  right  and 
wrong  so  nearly  balance  one  another  in 
the  scales,  we  ask  what  course  will  be 
taken  by  those  who  sway  the  destinies  of 
the  vast  lands,  the  endless  millions,  of  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  monarchies.  But 
we  ask,  too.  as  a  question  of  hardly  less 


importance,  what  course  will  be  taken  by 
the  chief  of  a  state  whose  whole  popula- 
tion would  be  outnumbered  by  any  one  of 
half-a-dozen  cities  and  boroughs  in  Great 
Britain.  It  may  be  that,  even  amid  the 
scientific  perfection  of  modern  warfare, 
men  have  not  been  so  wholly  turned  into 
machines,  but  that  twenty  thousand  born 
warriors,  every  man  trained,  not  only  to 
wield  his  weapon,  but  to  know  why  he 
wields  it  —  every  man  of  whom  goes  forth 
with  a  heart  like  that  of  Godfrey's  Crusa- 
ders or  of  Cromwell's  Ironsides — may 
even  now  count  for  more  in  the  day  of 
battle  than  many  times  their  number, 
dragged  to  the  field,  fighting  they  know 
not  wherefore,  in  obedience  to  no  higher 
call  than  that  of  professional  routine  or  so- 
called  professional  honour. 

But  I  must  not  be  so  far  led  away  by 
the  thoughts  which  rise  at  the  mere  men- 
tion—  how  much  more  then  at  the  actual 
sight  ?  —  of  this  little  land  of  heroes  as  to 
forget  to  give  some  short  sketch  of  the 
land  itself  and  its  people,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, past  and  present,  which  have 
given  the  land  and  its  people  a  place,  and 
so  important  and  distinctive  a  place, 
among  the  existing  states  of  Europe. 

The  land  which  its  own  people  called 
Cernagora,  but  which  is  better  known  by 
the  Venetian  translation  of  its  name,*  was 
an  outlying  fragment  of  the  great  Servian 
kingdom,  ruled  by  a  prince  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  man  of  the  Servian  king. 
The  history  of  Servia,  till  its  revival  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  may  be  said  to  begin 
and  end  in  the  fourteenth.  For  a  moment, 
under  Stephen  Dushan,  who,  not  unrea- 
sonably, took  the  imperial  title,  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  European  Turkey 
formed  part  of  the  Servian  dominions.  It 
might  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  at  this 
moment,  the  strength  and  fame  and  great- 
ness of  the  New  Rome  proved  her  own 
destruction  and  the  destruction  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  As  it  was  with  the  Russian 
in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  was  with  the 
Bulgarian  at  the  end  of  the  tenth,  so  it 
was  with  the  Servian  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth.  At  each  of  those  times,  things 
looked  as  if  a  Slavonic  power  —  for  the 
Bulgarians  may  practically  count  as  a 
Slavonic  power  —  was  about  to  be  en- 
throned in  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Caesars, 
to  play,  after  so  many  ages,  nearly  the 
same  part  which  the  Frank  had  played  in 

*  I  noticed  that  in  Dalmatia  the  name  was  more 
commonly  sounded  after  the  manner  of  book  Italian, 
Monteiiero.  In  the  Slavonic  name  the  c  should  have 
the  sound  of  is. 
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the  elder  Rome.  Servia  was  a  nation 
without  a  capital;  the  Byzantine  Empire 
had  become  a  capital  without  a  nation. 
Had  the  two  been  joined  together,  had  a 
Servian  dynasty  taken  the  place  of  the 
Palaiologoi,  Eastern  Christendom  might, 
at  the  moment  when  the  Turk  first  threat- 
ened Europe,  have  presented  such  a  front 
to  him  as  might  have  checked  his  further 
progress  forever.  Mahomet  the  con- 
queror himself  could  hardly  have  over- 
thrown a  power  which  united  the  national 
strength  of  Servia  and  the  traditional 
majesty  of  Constantinople.  But  that  tra- 
ditional majesty  could  not  so  far  stoop  as 
to  let  the  New  Rome  become  Servian. 
As  then  Constantinople  could  not  become 
Servian,  as  Servia  could  not  become  By- 
zantine, Servia  and  Constantinople  had 
both  to  become  Turkish.  The  nation  and 
the  city  together  might  have  withstood 
the  invader.  Neither  the  nation  without 
the  city,  nor  the  city  without  the  nation, 
could  'withstand  him.  Both  were  swal- 
lowed up,  and  the  nation  was  swallowed 
up  before  the  city.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  which  had  beheld  the  momentary 
greatness  of  Servia,  the  Turk  held  Servia 
as  part  of  his  own  dominion,  and  hemmed 
in  Constantinople,  as  the  Servian  had  done 
only  a  few  years  before.  But,  while  king- 
dom and  empire  fell,  the  little  vassal  state 
among  the  mountains  still  held  out.  The 
barbarian  ruled  alike  at  Belgrade  and  at 
Constantinople ;  but  Cernagora,  under  a 
dynasty  which  represented  the  Servian 
kings  by  the  spindle-side,  maintained  its 
own  independence  against  all  attacks,  and 
sent  forth  warriors  to  fight  side  by  side 
with  Skanderbeg.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  mountain  land  has  been  ceaselessly 
attacked.  Its  frontiers  have  sometimes 
been  cut  short;  its  capital  has  shifted  its 
place ;  the  Turks  have  affected  to  deem 
the  land  conquered,  to  include  it  within 
the  bounds  of  a  Turkish  province,  and  to 
speak  of  its  defenders  as  rebels.  The 
Turks  have  more  than  once  made  their 
way  to  Cettinje  and  laid  the  capital  of  the 
little  state  in  ruins.  Once,  early  in  the 
last  century,  the  reigning  vladika  had  to 
flee  to  Cattaro,  while  the  country  was  for 
a  moment  occupied  by  the  invaders.  But 
such  occupations  have  always  been  only 
momentary.  After  every  reverse  the  na- 
tional spirit  has  risen  again,  and  the  Mon- 
tenegrin, sometimes  single-handed,  some- 
times the  ally  of  Venice  or  Russia,  has 
been  able  to  hold  his  own  and  to  show 
himself  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  invaders 
whom  his  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
withstanding.   Montenegro,  in  short,  while 


its  name  was  hardly  known  in  western 
Europe,  while  its  territory  was  Left  un- 
marked in  many  western  maps,  was  still 
keeping  on  the  old  warfare  of  Constantino 
and  Huniades.  And,  while  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  and  Servia  and  Bosnia  had  fallen 
under  the  yoke,  Cernagora  still  maintained 
her  independence  against  the  attacks  of 
every  invader  from  Bajazet  the  Thunder- 
bolt to  Abd-ul-aziz.  Such  is,  in  short,  the 
external  history  of  Montenegro.  In  its 
internal  history  the  strangest  fact  is  that  a 
warlike  tribe,  which  had  to  fight  almost 
daily  for  its  national  existence,  should 
have  chosen  a  form  of  government  in 
which  the  chief  power,  civil  and  military, 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  priest.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
then  prince  George  withdrew  to  Venice, 
having,  with  the  consent  of  his  subjects, 
transferred  the  supreme  power  to  the 
bishop  and  his  successors.  Hence  came 
the  line  of  vladikas  of  Montenegro ;  hence 
the  reality  of  a  fighting  bishop  ;  hence  too 
the  confused  tradition  of  a  marauding 
bishop,  which  outlived  the  day  when  Mon- 
tenegro again  passed  under  the  rule  of  a 
lay  prince. 

Of  the  details  of  this  long  warfare, 
many  examples  will  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  His  readers 
have  every  opportunity  of  learning  the 
ceaseless  and  stubborn  nature  of  the 
struggle  and  the  character  of  the  enemy 
with  whom  Montenegro  had  to  deal,  the 
incurable  cruelty  and  treachery  which 
have  been  in  every  age  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ottoman.  The  Turk  proposes  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  he  seizes  the  commis- 
sioners who  are  sent  to  arrange  terms ;  he 
then  enters  and  lays  waste  the  land  of 
those  whose  suspicions  he  has  thus  lulled 
to  sleep,  and  pursues  and  murders  women 
and  children  even  on  neutral  ground. 
The  Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  carries 
off  his  hundred  and  fifty-seven  prisoners, 
whose  hardest  fate  is  that,  by  a  grim 
pleasantry  worthy  of  William  the  Great, 
they  are  presently  exchanged  for  an  equal 
number  of  pigs.  The  whole  story  is  one 
long  record  of  victories  won  at  the  most 
frightful  odds,  of  battles  in  which  the  epis- 
copal princes  seem  ever  to  have  been  fore- 
most. Such  in  the  great  fight  of  1 791, 
when  the  vladika  Peter,  without  Venetian 
or  Russian  help,  overthrew  the  invaders  in 
a  battle  of  three  days  and  three  nights, 
and  bore  off  the  head  of  the  pasha  of  Al- 
bania to  adorn  the  tower  of  Cettinje. 
This  valiant  bishop  is  now  a  canonized 
saint;  and,  as  Saint  Carlo  Borromeo  may 
still  be  seen  —  though  lifeless,  yet  in  the 
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flesh  —  beneath  the  altar  at  Milan,  so 
Saint  Peter  Petrovich  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  like  case  in  the  humbler  monastery 
church  of  Cettinje.  These  warlike  prel- 
ates, who  knew  equally  well  how  to  wield 
the  musket  and  the  pastoral  staff,  formed 
a  strange  kind  of  pontifical  dynasty.  For 
some  generations,  the  bishopric,  and  there- 
with the  civil  and  military  command,  be- 
came as  nearly  hereditary  as  an  orthodox 
bishopric  can  be.  That  is  to  say,  on  a 
vacancy  in  the  see  —  the  use  of  ecclesias- 
tical words  seems  almost  grotesque  in 
such  a  case  —  the  next  of  the  Petrovich 
family  who  was  canonically  eligible  was 
chosen  and  consecrated  bishop,  and  as 
such,  assumed  the  command  of  the  armies 
of  Montenegro.  A  prince-bishop  in  Mon- 
tenegro had  somewhat  different  duties 
from  his  brethren  either  at  Mainz  or  at 
Durham.  The  last  of  this  singular  epis- 
copal succession,  the  vladika  Peter  the 
Second,  nephew  and  successor  of  the  can- 
onized conqueror  of  the  pasha,  stands  out 
in  his  description  and  his  portrait  in  the 
pages  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  Since 
his  death,  the  temporal  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers have  been  separated,  and  Montenegro 
has  been  ruled  by  two  lay  princes  of  the 
old  episcopal  family.  As  the  last  vladika 
figures  in  the  work  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, his  two  lay  successors  will  be  met 
face  to  face  by  the  readers  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Neale  and  of  Lady  Strangford.  And  I 
myself,  who  have  never  found  my  way  to 
the  court  of  any  other  sovereign,  set  it 
down  as  not  the  smallest  privilege  of  a 
journey  to  the  land  of  Spalatoand  Ragusa, 
to  have  seen  and  spoken  with  the  present 
vigorous  ruler  of  this  little  nation  of  heroes, 
in  his  own  home  at  Cettinje. 

A  question  naturally  arises  out  of  the 
history  of  this  small  state,  namely,  what  is 
to  be  its  position,  whenever  the  day  comes 
of  which  we  trust  that  this  year  has  shown 
us  the  dawning,  the  day  when  the  brutal 
rule  of  the  Turk  will  cease  forever  in  all 
Slavonic  and  in  all  Christian  lands?  In 
mapping  out  afresh  the  provinces  which 
form  the  present  seat  of  war,  there  is  at 
least  one  comfort,  that  any  change  must 
be  for  the  better.  Make  those  lands  Aus- 
trian, Servian,  or  Montenegrin,  in  any  case 
they  will  be  better  off  than  if  they  remained 
Turkish.  In  any  readjustment  of  this 
kind,  the  enlargement  of  the  Montenegrin 
principality  naturally  presents  itself  as  one 
obvious  means  of  providing  for  their  fu 
ture.  The  people  of  Herzegovina  and  the 
people  of  Montenegro  are  absolutely  the 
same  people.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them,  except  that  the  accidents  of 


their  history  have  given  freedom  to  one 
branch  of  the  nation  and  denied  it  to  an- 
other. Between  the  free  and  the  enslaved 
parts  of  the  nation  there  still  are  the  very 
closest  ties.  Montenegrins  and  Herzego- 
vinese  have  fought  side  by  side  in  every 
struggle.  At  this  moment,  as  Montenegro 
is  the  natural  shelter  of  the  homeless 
refugee,  so  the  people  of  the  enslaved  dis- 
tricts still  look  to  the  Montenegrins  as 
their  natural  brethren  and  to  the  prince  of 
Montenegro  as  their  natural  chief.  Mon- 
tenegro is,  both  in  its  past  history  and  in 
its  present  bearing,  a  truer  representative 
of  the  old  days  of  a  Slavonic  independence 
than  the  larger  principality  of  Servia. 
Again,  when  a  Montenegrin"  looks  down 
from  his  hills  upon  the  Bocche  beneath 
them,  it  must  be  very  like  a  feeling  of  im- 
prisonment when  he  thinks  that  not  an 
inch  of  his  own  land  reaches  down  to  the 
edge  of  those  waters.  He  must  feel  cut 
off  from  his  natural  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  he  must  feel  de- 
barred from  a  means  of  improvement  and 
enrichment  which  nature  seems  to  have 
placed  actually  in  his  grasp.  There  was  a 
short  time  when  Montenegro  had  a  sea- 
board. Towards  the  end  of  the  great  war, 
when  we  did  not  disdain  either  Russians 
or  Montenegrins  as  allies  against  the  corn- 
man  enemy,  Cattaro  was  actually  for  a 
little  while  a  Montenegrin  possession,  and 
the  vladika  ruled  on  the  coast  as  well  as 
on  the  mountains.  Cattaro  is  the  least 
Italian,  the  most  Slavonic,  of  the  cities  of 
the  Dalmatian  coast.  It  is  the  natural 
haven  of  the  little  principality  above  it. 
There  is  said  to  be  at  this  moment  a  move- 
ment for  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  to  Aus- 
tria. Bosnia,  with  its  large  Mahometan 
minority,  would  probably  fare  better  as  a 
member  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  mon- 
archy than  if  it  were  joined  to  either  of  the 
orthodox  principalities.  In  such,  a  case, 
while  Herzegovina  would  welcome  annex- 
ation to  Montenegro  as  the  crown  of  its 
hopes,  Austria  might  surely  give  up  Cat- 
taro to  be  the  Trieste  or  Fiume  of  the  en- 
larged state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  seri- 
ous question  presents  itself  whether  an 
enlarged  Montenegro  would  remain  Mon- 
tenegro, whether  the  problem  of  civilizing 
a  small  independent  tribe  without  destroy- 
ing its  distinctive  character  could  be  so 
successfully  carried  on  with  a  territory  so 
greatly  enlarged,  above  all,  if  it  possessed 
a  maritime  city,  however  small.  A  prince 
who  possessed  Cattaro  would  hardly  go  on 
reigning  at  Cettinje  ;  a  prince  who  pos- 
sessed all  Herzegovina  might  rule  as  well 
and  justly  as  a  prince  of  Montenegro  only ; 
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but  he  could  hardly  continue  to  be  the 
same  personal  shepherd  of  his  people 
which  he  can  be  in  his  present  narrower 
range.  Here  is  a  hard  question,  one 
where  there  certainly  are  weighty  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.  I  do  not  take  upon 
myself  to  decide  between  them. 

'But,  leaving  the  question  what  Monte- 
negro may  become,  let  us  see  what  the 
land  has  been,  and  what  it  is.  The  prog- 
ress which  Montenegro  has  made  since 
the  visit  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  is  won- 
derful. That  the  Montenegrins,  in  their 
long  struggle  with  a  barbarous  enemy, 
should  have  themselves  picked  up  some  of 
the  habits  of  barbarians,  is  doubtless  ab- 
stractedly blameworthy,  but  it  is  certainly 
not  wonderful.  The  vladika  Peter  had 
already  done  much  to  civilize  his  people  ; 
his  lay  successor  Daniel  and  the  present 
prince  Nicolas  have  done  yet  more.  The 
government  of  the  principality  is  now  what 
may  be  called  a  popular  autocracy.  The 
will  of  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law,  but 
then  the  will  of  the  prince  is  also  the  will 
of  the  people.  I  confess  that  I  was  some- 
what disappointed  in  finding  that  there  was 
nothing  in  Montenegro  answering  to  the 
old  Teutonic  assemblies  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple which  still  survive  in  the  old  demo- 
cratic cantons  of  Switzerland.  I  had  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  possibility  of  seeing 
in  Montenegro  such  gatherings  as  Tacitus 
described  of  old,  such  as  I  have  myself 
seen  in  Uri  and  in  Appenzell.  In  Monte- 
negro indeed  our  thoughts  might  wander 
back  to  lands  of  yet  earlier  fame.  We 
have  drawn  near  enough  to  the  old  Mace- 
donian land  to  think  of  those  armed  as- 
semblies of  the  Macedonian  people  before 
whom  Alexander  appeared  as  an  accuser, 
and  did  not  always  carry  the  verdict  of  the 
assembly  with  him.  In  Montenegro  there 
is  certainly  less  than  one  would  have 
looked  for  of  the  outward  forms  of  popular 
freedom.  The  prince  has  his  senate  ;  but 
it  is  a  senate  of  officials  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. He  consults  representatives  of  each 
district  of  his  principality;  but  they  too 
are  representatives  of  his  own  summoning. 
The  sound  of  all  this  is,  I  freely  confess, 
disappointing.  Still,  in  a  land  of  such 
small  extent,  where  the  ruler  knows,  and 
is  known  by,  all  his  people,  where  every 
man  is  at  once  a  soldier  and  a  landowner, 
full  practical  freedom  may  very  well  go  on 
with  forms  which  would  come  near  to  tyr- 
anny in  a  larger  kingdom,  where  the  king 
is  necessarily  out  of  sight  of  the  mass  of 
his  subjects,  and  above  all,  where  he  has 
a  special  military  class  at  his  command. 
Sismondi  remarks  with  great  wisdom  that, 


when  every  count  and  baron  acted  as  an 
independent  prince,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  private  war,  among  the  endless  evils  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  there  was  one  coun- 
tervailing good.  The  lord  could  not  ven- 
ture greatly  to  oppress  the  men  whom  he 
expected  to  follow  him  to  battle.  When 
days  of  greater  peace  and  order  came,  the 
hand  of  the  lord  who  was  no  longer  a  cap- 
tain came  down  far  more  heavily  on  sub- 
jects who  were  no  longer  his  soldiers. 
The  prince  of  Montenegro  is  the  chief  of 
an  armed  nation ;  and,  among  an  armed 
nation,  the  prince  may,  without  damage 
to  real  freedom,  wield  an  amount  of 
formal  power  which  among  an  unarmed 
people  would  be  simple  tyranny.  A  wise 
and  popular  prince,  though  he  himself 
chooses  his  own  advisers,  may  choose 
men  who  are  as  truly  representatives  of 
the  nation  as  if  they  had  been  chosen  by 
ballot  and  universal  suffrage.  The  repre- 
sentative of  each  district  is  not  delegated 
by  the  district,  but  summoned  by  the 
prince  ;  but,  if  it  appears  that  a  represen- 
tative has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  dis- 
trict, the  prince  presently  supplies  his 
place  by  another.  Such  a  kind  of  govern- 
ment as  this  can  indeed  only  work  well 
under  a  wise  and  popular  prince,  and 
among  a  people  at  once  small  and  armed. 
Given  these  conditions,  it  certainly  seems 
to  answer.  It  has  .been  made  a  matter  of 
complaint  by  the  idolaters  of  Turkish  op- 
pression that  Montenegrin  volunteers  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents  in  Her- 
zegovina. Small  blame  indeed  to  them  who 
have  ever  kept  their  freedom  for  going  to 
help  men  of  their  own  blood  and  speech 
and  faith  who  are  striving  to  be  as  they 
are.  Small  blame  to  them  for  thus  requit- 
ing the  help  which  volunteers  from  Herze- 
govina gave  to  Montenegro  when  her  sons 
gave  the  barbarian  his  last  lesson  at  Gra- 
hovo.  Small  blame  to  them,  if  the  letter 
of  treaties  and  the  conveniences  of  diplo- 
macy seem  to  them  as  dust  in  the  balance 
beside  the  biddings  of  eternal  right.  But 
it  marks  the  power  which  the  prince  has 
over  his  people  that  he  can  keep  a  single 
man  with  his  weapons  idle  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. The  wonder  is,  not  that  some 
Montenegrin  volunteers  have  joined  the 
insurgent  ranks,  but  rather  that  a  single 
man  in  Montenegro  can  keep  himself  an 
inactive  spectator  of  what  we  may  hope  is 
the  beginning  of  the  last  act  of  the  long 
defensive  crusade  of  five  hundred  years. 

Of  this  land,  so  deeply  interesting,  alike 
from  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  future,  I 
have  myself  seen  only  a  small  part.  A 
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mountain  district  is  always  large  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population  ;  small  as  Cerna- 
gora  looks  on  the  map,  it  takes  several 
days  to  cross  it  in  the  only  fashion  in 
which  it  is  as  yet  to  be  crossed.  I  have 
only  made  the  journey  from  Cattaro  to 
Cettinje,  and  Cettinje  is  almost  in  a  corner 
of  the  land  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
Among  the  other  improvements  which  are 
going  on,  a  carriage-road  is  making  from 
Cattaro  to  Cettinje.  When  that  road  is 
made,  I  hope  to  see  Cettinje  again.  As 
it  is,  the  journey  is  a  little  frightful  to 
those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  The  zigzag  road  out  of  Cattaro 
gradually  changes  into  a  rough  mountain- 
path,  which  however  the  hardy  horses  of 
the  country  go  up  and  down,  seemingly 
without  any  special  effort  or  fatigue.  The 
no  less  hardy  men  seem  to  take  the  six 
hours'  scramble  as  an  easy  morning's  walk. 
The  rugged  up-and-down  path  is  how- 
ever relieved  here  and  there  by  more  level 
oases  and  even  by  pieces  of  the  unfin- 
ished carriage-road.  One  question  is  sure 
to  present  itself  to  the  traveller.  How 
does  a  land  of  limestone  rocks,  which 
therefore  has  an  appearance  of  whiteness 
rather  than  blackness,  come  by  the  name 
of  the  Black  Mountain  ?  The  name  has 
been  given  to  the  land  from  the  part  of  it 
which  lies  beyond  Cettinje,  the  part  which 
I  did  not  see,  but  which  I  am  told  is 
largely  covered  with  deep  forests.  The 
name  thus  answers  to  that  of  Black  Kor- 
kyra  or  Curzoa,  the  isle  which  stands  out 
in  such  a  marked  way,  with  its  thick  cov- 
ering of  wood,  among  the  usually  bleak 
and  bare  hills  of  the  Dalmatian  coasts  and 
islands.  The  road  leads  through  more 
than  one  large  basin  among  the  rocks,  in 
one  of  which,  a  mountain  plain  fenced  in 
by  a  rampart  of  hills,  stands  Cettinje  itself. 
But  before  we  reach  the  capital,  we  have 
opportunities  of  seeing  something,  if  only 
in  a  passing  glimpse,  of  the  life  of  Monte- 
negro. Among  those  mountains  nature 
has  been  chary  of  fertile  spots,  but  such 
as  there  are  have  been  clearly  made  the 
most  of.  We  pass  by  the  large  village  of 
Nilgush,  by  a  few  scattered  houses,  by  an 
occasional  simple  church,  not,  as  in  the 
neighbouring  land,  with  the  minarets  of 
mosques  overtopping  it.  We  feel  the 
contrast  between  the  land  which  has  pre- 
served its  faith  by  its  sword,  and  the  land 
where  the  church  stands  only  by  payment 
of  tribute  to  an  infidel  conqueror.  Here 
and  there  we  meet  men  in  the  picturesque 
costume'of  the  land,  men  among  the  best- 
formed  and  most  vigorous  of  mankind. 
Each  man  has  his  weapons  in  his  girdle, 


but  they  are  weapons  which  none  but  the 
barbarian  enemy  has  any  need  to  dread. 
At  different  points  of  the  journey,  splen- 
did views  open  in  various  directions.  At 
one  point  we  may  look  back  on  the  Bocche, 
on  the  slip  of  land  which  parts  them  from 
the  main  sea,  on  the  Hadriatic  itself,  car- 
rying our  thoughts  on  to  the  opposite  Ital- 
ian shore.  At  another  point,  as  we  look 
forwards,  the  Albanian  land  bursts  on  our 
sight ;  the  lake  of  Skodra  lies  beneath  us, 
fenced  in  on  its  further  side  by  loftier  and 
wilder  peaks  than  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
range  which  fences  in  the  Dalmatian 
shore.  The  eye  of  thought  passes  on  be- 
yond them  to  the  land  of  Pyrrhos  and  of 
Skanderbeg,  to  Souli  and  her  heroes,  to 
the  further  lake  where  the  name  of  Hellas 
was  firsX  heard  among  the  sacred  oaks  of 
Zeus.  The  last  descent,  the  most  rugged 
of  all,  brings  us  into  the  road  which  leads 
straight  to  the  village  capital.  The  libel- 
lous jester  whom  I  spoke  of  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article  tells  us  that  he  burst 
out  laughing  at  the  humble  look  of  Cet- 
tinje. To  a  vulgar  mind  it  may  perhaps 
be  matter  for  mockery  that  so  small  a  col- 
lection of  houses  should  form  the  capital 
of  an  independent  state.  Others  may  per- 
haps rather  look  with  admiration  on  the  peo- 
ple which  has  done  so  great  things  with 
such  small  means,  and  on  the  prince  who, 
familiar  with  the  cultivation  of  western 
Europe,  looks  with  an  honest  pride  on  his 
own  simple  people  and  his  own  lowly  capi- 
tal. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the 
capital  of  Montenegro  has  no  claim  to 
rank  among  the  great  cities  of  the  earth. 
Its  general  look,  consisting  mainly,  as  it 
does,  of  one  wide  street,  rather  reminded 
me  of  some  of  those  small  towns  or  large 
villages  which  lie  on  the  old  road  from 
Oxford  to  London.  Not  expecting  to  find 
a  new  Babylon  or  Palmyra  in  one  of  the 
oases  of  the  Black  Mountain,  I  saw  noth- 
ing that  looked  specially  mean  or  squalid 
or  tumble-down.  I  certainly  know  of 
municipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs  in 
more  parts  than  one  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  certainly  would  have  to  hold  down 
their  heads  in  a  comparison  with  the  Mon- 
tenegrin capital.  I  was  struck  with  the 
good  sense  of  the  prince  who,  reigning  over 
a  simple  people  of  his  own  blood,  is  satis- 
fied with  a  palace  which  does  not  even 
pretend  to  the  privacy  of  a  squire's  man- 
sion, but  simply  stands  as  the  great  house 
of  an  open  village.  This  is  the  newp  il- 
ace ;  the  old  palace,  in  which  strangers 
are  lodged,  the  work  of  the  last  vladika, 
is  a  different  building.    The  vladika,  at 
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once  bishop  and  general,  built  a  house 
which  would  serve  better  either  for  a  mon- 
astery or  for  a  barrack  than  for  anything 
which,  in  the  West,  would  be  understood 
by  a  palace,  or  even  a  private  house.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  the 
quarters  in  it.  Cettinje  supplies  every- 
thing but  the  tub,  and  a  wise  traveller 
carries  that  with  him.  Not  far  from  the 
old  palace,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  peaked 
hill,  stands  the  monastery,  with  its  small 
church,  containing  the  body  of  the  sainted 
Peter.  The  arrangements  of  the  monas- 
tery are  puzzling  to  one  familiar  only  with 
the  monasteries  of  the  West ;  but  two 
ranges  of  arches,  one  over  the  other,  stand 
out  conspicuously.  It  might  be  danger- 
ous to  guess  at  their  date  ;  to  judge  from 
a  new  church  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  architectural  style  would  -seem  to 
have  hardly  changed  in  these  parts  for 
seven  or  eight  hundred  years.  Above  the 
monastery  stands  the  tower  where  Turks' 
heads  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  But  the 
signs  of  the  growing  civilization  of  Mon- 
tenegro are  chiefly  gathered  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  one 
main  street.  There  is  the  future  hotel ; 
there  is  the  post-office  —  Montenegro  was 
a  member  of  the  Postal  Union  some 
months  before  France  —  and  there  is  one 
institution  to  which  the  prince  sends  his 
visitors  with  a  special  pride.  This  is  the 
model  girls'  school,  where  those  who  are 
curious  in  "  time-tables,"  and  take  a  mys- 
terious pleasure  in  drawing  them  up,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  studying  them  in  the 
Slavonic  tongue. 

Those  who  may  still  fancy  that  the 
prince  of  Montenegro  is  a  marauding 
bishop,  or  a  marauding  anything,  those 
who  think  it  funny  to  call  him  "  his  Fe- 
rocity," may  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
thing  in  his  dominions  to  which  he  calls 
the  special  attention  of  strangers  should 
be  nothing  either  ecclesiastical  or  military, 
but  a  school  according  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced pattern.  But  this  is  only  in  char- 
acter with  all  that  is  going  on  in  Monte- 
negro. The  land  stands  ready  for  war ; 
but  the  main  difference  between  the  Mon- 
tenegro of  to-day  and  the  Montenegro  of 
past  times  is  the  steady  advance  in  peace- 
ful civilization.  In  this  particular  de- 
partment of  female  education,  Cettinje  is 
a  missionary  centre.  Girls  come  up  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bocche  for  the  better  in- 
struction which  is  to  be  had  on  the  Black 
Mountain.  But  at  this  moment  Monte- 
negro stands  forth  in  a  nobler  character 
than  all.  It  is  the  land  where  the  home- 
less fugitive  from  the  seat  of  war  finds 


shelter  and  welcome,  shelter  and  welcome 
the  cost  of  which  is  taxing  the  people  of 
the  hospitable  little  state  to  a  degree 
which  their  scanty  means  can  hardly  bear. 
And,  as  theirs  is  a  hospitality  which  is 
given  without  stint,  so  it  is  a  hospitality 
which  is  given  without  distinction  of  race  or 
creed.  While  the  barbarous  Turk  drives 
the  women  and  children  of  Christian  vil- 
lages before  him  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
women  and  children  of  his  own  race,  when 
the  hour  of  retaliation  comes  on  their 
homes,  find  shelter  and  help  in  the  Chris- 
tian land.  On  those  mountains  all  are  alike 
welcome,  both  the  Christian  flying  from  the 
sword  of  oppression,  and  the  Turk  flying 
from  the  sword  of  vengeance.  I  have  before 
me  the  official  statement  that,  in  October 
last,  twenty  thousand  Christian  fugitives 
were  sheltered  in  Montenegro,  quartered 
in  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  and  re- 
ceiving help  both  public  and  private.  But 
the  same  statement  adds  the  fact  that,  at 
the  same  moment,  three  Turks  of  distinc- 
tion appeared  before  the  prince  of  Monte- 
negro to  return  thanks  for  the  shelter  that 
had  been  given  to  their  families  also. 
Fifty  two  Turkish  women  and  children 
were  then  refugees  on  Montenegrin 
ground,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  exactly  the  same  help  should  be  given 
to  them  that  was  given  to  Christians  in 
the  like  case. 

Thus  have  the  men  of  the  Black  Mount- 
ain done  of  their  poverty,  and  to  all  Eu- 
rope arid  to  all  Christendom  the  voice  may 
go  forth  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  can  let  no 
opportunity  pass  of  setting  forth  to  all  who 
have  hearts  to  feel  the  claims  of  the  help- 
less fugitives  who,  in  numbers  which  are 
reckoned  by  many  thousands,  have  sought 
shelter  within  the  Austrian  and  Monte- 
negrin borders  from  the  horrors  of  a  des- 
olating war.  To  many  I  hope  it  will  be 
an  additional  claim  on  behalf  of  the  home- 
less women  and  children  who  have  fled 
from  Herzegovina,  that  their  husbands 
and  fathers  and  brothers  are  pouring  out 
their  blood  in  the  highest  and  holiest  of 
causes,  the  cause  of  right,  the  cause  of 
freedom,  the  cause  of  Christendom.  But 
even  with  those  whose  minds  are  so 
strangely  blinded  as  to  take  the  side  of 
the  oppressor,  surely  these  victims  can- 
not plead  in  vain.  The  integrity  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
hardly  threatened  by  giving  food  and  shel- 
ter to  the  homeless  and  starving  multi- 
tudes who  are  pressing  over  every  point 
of  the  friendly  frontier.  To  the  men  of 
Montenegro  their  neighbours,  their  breth- 
ren, are  nearer,  and  naturally  dearer,  than 
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they  can  be  to  us.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  to  give  of  their  poverty, 
while  we  can  give  of  our  abundance.  The 
claims  on  English  bounty  at  home  and 
abroad  are  indeed  many ;  but  surely  there 
is  none  that  ought  to  speak  more  strongly 
to  our  hearts  than  this.  During  the  great 
war  between  Germany  and  France,  Eng- 
lish bounty  did  much  for  the  sufferers  of 
both  nations.  But  the  present  war,  infi- 
nitely smaller  as  is  its  scale  with  regard  to 
the  numbers  actually  engaged,  is  a  war 
which  carries  with  it  infinitely  more  of 
suffering  within  its  range.  The  one  was 
a  war  between  two  civilized  nations,  car- 
ried on  under  the  restraint  of  those  rules 
which  humanity  imposes  on  the  armies  of 
civilized  nations.  It  was  a  war  waged  for 
a  great  and  righteous  object ;  but  it  was 
not  a  war  of  life  and  death  on  either  side, 
except  to  the  actual  combatants.  But 
this  is  a  war  of  life  and  death  for  all,  a 
war  between  barbarians  and  men  whom 
the  yoke  of  the  barbarian  has  done 
something  to  crush  down  to  his  own  level. 
Help  was  then  asked  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldier,  for  the  farmer  who  had 
lost  the  hope  of  his  next  crop,  here  and 
there  for  men  whose  homes  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  exceptional  operation  of 
war.  But  here  the  exception  is  the  rule  ; 
the  sick  or  wounded  soldier  is  doubtless 
to  be  found  also ;  but  he  is  hardly  to  be 
seen  amid  the  thousands  of  helpless 
sufferers  who  have  fled  from  the  edge  of 
the  sword,  but  who  have  never  drawn  it 
themselves.  We  read  in  our  own  ancient 
chronicles  of  the  harrying  of  Northumber- 
land, and  how  men  bowed  themselves  for 
need  in  the  evil  day.  Men  then  sold 
themselves  into  bondage  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  ;  now  those  who  have  fled  from  the 
house  of  bondage  crave  for  a  morsel  of 
bread  to  keep  them  alive  in  their  cities  of 
refuge.  While  we  read  the  tale  of  their 
misery,  we  read,  at  the  same  moment,  of 
the  vast  sums  which  are  lavished,  year  by 
year  and  day  by  day,  on  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  despot  from  whose  yoke  they 
are  flying.  The  contrast  between  the  bar- 
barous luxury  of  the  sultan  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  victims  who  are  perishing  of 
cold  and  hunger  must  strike  every  one 
who  sees  the  two  pictures  side  by  side. 
To  the  despot  himself  such  a  contrast 
would  be  meaningless;  to  us  it  should  not 
be  so.  The  cry  of  the  refugees  is  one 
which  ought  to  go  to  the  hearts  of  all 
Christendom  and  of  all  the  world.  But  it 
ought  specially  to  go  to  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  helped  to  prop  up  the  fabric  of 
wrong  of  which  these  helpless  sufferers 


are  the  guiltless  victims,  and  who  may  now 
see  before  their  eyes  the  true  nature  of  the 
yoke  which  they  have  helped  to  press 
upon  the  necks  of  unwilling  nations. 


From  Temple  Bar.  '. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

It  was  a  few  days  before  Easter,  when 
Galbraith  found  himself  at  L — ■ — s  Hotel. 
The  town  was  full  and  busy,  yet  he  had 
never,  even  in  the  dreariest  of  outposts, 
felt  so  desolate  as  when  he  began  "  to  take 
his  walks  abroad."  Society  he  found,  to  a 
certain  amount,  at  his  club,  but  he  was 
rather  an  uncommunicative  man  ;  he  had 
never  given  or  received  much  sympathy 
until  accident  had  placed  him  within  the 
influence  of  the  first  woman  who  had  ever 
made  a  real  impression  upon  him.  Now 
he  missed  the  quiet,  home-like  comfort 
and  care  which  had  surrounded  him  for 
the  last  two  months.  His  full  strength 
had  not  quite  returned,  though  he  found 
he  could  manage  his  own  correspondence, 
now  that  the  occupation  of  dictating  had 
been  robbed  of  all  the  charms  that  per- 
vaded it  at  Pierstoffe. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  his  return  to  the 
haunts  of  civilization  became  known,  invi- 
tations poured  in.  His  sisters  were  quite 
kind  in  their  attentions,  having  found  him 
much  more  endurable  than  he  used  to  be. 

"  I  really  think  Hugh  has  been  more  se- 
riously injured  than  he  believes,"  said 
Lady  Lorrimer  to  her  younger  sister,  as 
they  sat  together  after  a  friendly  little  din- 
ner of  about  a  dozen  dear  friends,  which 
Galbraith  had  been  persuaded  to  join. 
"  He  is  as  silent  and  morose  as  if  he  had 
lost  a  fortune  instead  of  coming  into  one. 
Now,  he  was  not  like  that  last  summer, 
when  he  first  came  back.  He  was  won- 
derfully bright  and  amiable,  for  him.  I 
really  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one 
so  improved  by  good  fortune  before.  Now 
he  is  worse  than  ever.  He  often  does  not 
seem  to  hear  what  you  say." 

"  Deafness,"  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Har- 
court,  arranging  the  lace  on  her  upper- 
skirt,  "  often  proceeds  from  concussion  of 
the  brain.  Poor  Hugh  !  some  one  really 
ought  to  induce  him  to  make  his  will. 
The  life  of  a  hunting  man  is  so  precarious." 

"  Oh,  he  is  exceedingly  likely  to  follow 
us  to  the  grave ! "  said  Lady  Lorrimer, 
sharply ;  "  but  I  wish  he  would  stand  for 
Middleburgh.  Lorrimer  says  there  will 
be  a  vacancy  before  the  session  is  over, 
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and  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  represent 
what  used  to  be  a  family  borough.  The 
more  members  of  a  family  are  in  the  House 
the  better.  In  short,  the  tendencies  of 
the  present  age  are  such,  that,  politically 
speaking,  peers  are  nobodies." 

"  Of  course  he  will  stand  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  thinking  of  the  possibilities  of 
patronage  and  her  own  fledgelings.  "  Has 
Lorrimer  spoken  to  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  can  get  no  decided  answer  — 
in  fact  he  thinks  Hugh  far  from  being  him- 
self. However,  he  has  nearly  arranged  a 
rather  extensive  purchase  of  the  property 
my  father  sold,  and  that  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction." 

Here  a  mutual  dear  friend,  who  thought 
a  close  confab  between  two  sisters  would 
not  be  the  worse  for  an  interruption,  broke 
in  with  some  queries  touching  their  dis- 
posal of  the  Easter  recess. 

"  We  are  going  to  Paris,"  returned  Lady 
Lorrimer.  "  I  rather  wanted  my  brother 
to  join  us,  but  he  is  asked  to  join  the 
Helmsford  party,  which  is  much  better  for 

him.     Lady  Elizabeth  G  ,  and  Miss 

Dashwood,  and  some  very  nice  people 
will  be  there,  and  we  are  naturally  anxious 
he  should  marry  into  a  good  set." 

But  Galbraith  was  not  made  of  malle- 
able materials,  and  quietly  threw  aside  his 
sister's  efforts  to  guide  his  career.  She 
was  by  nature  and  adoption  a  manceuvrer 
■ — a  politician,  she  would  have  called  it. 
Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she  be- 
stowed her  care  and  thoughts  on  her 
husband's  party,  and  the  unmarried  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family. 

Lord  Lorrimer  was  a  Whig  of  the  old 
school,  and  his  wife,  considerably  his  jun- 
ior, and  one  of  the  most  exclusive  women 
in  London,  affected  a  more  advanced  Lib- 
eralism. She  was  always  attempting  to 
create  a  party,  a  salon,  a  coterie,  and  failed 
signally.  It  requires  a  woman  of  no  ordi- 
nary calibre  to  construct  such  a  fabric  out 
of  the  unsuitable  elements  of  English 
social  life,  and  the  tattle  of  his  sister  and 
her  familiars,  with  their  storms  in  teacups, 
and  ministerial  crises  that  never  stirred 
the  ministry,  excited  Galbraith's  profound- 
est  contempt.  However,  he  was  not  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  when  the 
charm  whispered  of  political  position,  and 
to  the  suggestions  of  Lord  Lorrimer  he 
did  seriously  incline. 

It  was  the  only  line  of  thought  in  which 
he  found  relief  from  a  constant  gnawing 
sense  of  loss  and  disappointment  of  some- 
thing gone  out  of  his  life,  that  he  was  per- 
petually feeling  after  and  longing  for.  It 
was  all  the  more  idiotic  on  his  part,  he 


told  himself,  to  allow  such  weakness  to 
master  him,  as  it  was  evident  that  Mrs. 
Temple,  if  she  had  any  feeling  towards 
him  beyond  profound  indifference,  had  an 
unaccountable  aversion.  Why,  he  could 
not  divine.  Galbraith  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  overrate  his  own  attractions; 
he  was  too  strong  a  man  to  be  conceited, 
and  honestly  believed  he  was  not  the  sort 
of  fellow  women  cared  about  —  a  convic- 
tion which  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  him. 
But  he  perhaps  exaggerated  to  himself  the 
advantages  which  fortune  had  tardily  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
think  himself  acceptable  to  most  undow- 
ered women  on  the  score  of  position. 
Not  that  he  resented  this ;  it  was  the  or- 
dinary course  of  things,  and  Hugh  Gal- 
braith was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  set  up 
an  ideal  standard,  and  fret  himself  because 
society  fell  below  it.  But  in  Mrs.  Temple 
he  had  met  something  different  from  all 
his  previous  experience.  She  was  so 
frank  and  firm,  so  well  bred  in  her  bold 
opposition  or  ready  agreement ;  her  very 
reserve  was  natural,  unstudied,  and  flecked 
with  gleams  of  feeling  and  tenderness, 
suggesting  possibilities  that  made  Gal- 
braith's rather  inexperienced  heart  beat 
fast.  Then,  in  his  eyes,  she  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  he  had  ever  met  —  beau- 
tiful, with  a  rich,  queen-like  beauty,  that 
touched  the  senses  as  well  as  the  intellect 

—  and  as  he  recalled  every  look  and  ges- 
ture of  hers  in  their  last  conversation, 
every  varying  modulation  of  her  low,  clear 
voice,  he  understood  how  men  — aye,  even 
men  of  his  mature  age  — have  lost  or  re- 
nounced everything  for  some  fair-faced  bit 
of  humanity.  But  he,  Hugh  Galbraith, 
would  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  about  a 
woman  of  whose  antecedents  he  knew 
nothing,  and  had  no  right  to  inquire,  un- 
less, indeed,  he  committed  himself  be- 
yond retraction  ;  and  she  was  not  a  wom- 
an to  be  mocked  by  shows,  without  the 
reality  of  devotion  ;  besides  —  and  in  this 
probably  lay  the  secret  of  his  prudence 

—  she  did  not  care  a  rap  about  him  :  per- 
haps she  was  attached  to  some  other  fel- 
low !  He  could  never  forget  the  air  of 
cold,  self-possessed  disapprobation  with 
which  she  rose  up  and  left  the  room  when 
he  kissed  her  name,  showing  none  of 
the  fluttered  feeling,  half  fear,  half  pleas- 
ure, with  which  the  first  approach  of  a 
lover  is  regarded.  He  had  kept  that  note, 
with  "  Kate  "  hurriedly  written  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  He  had  taken  it  out  of  his 
desk  several  times  with  the  intention  of 
destroying  it,  but  invariably  restored  it  to 
its  hiding-place,  not  always  without  com- 
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mitting  the  boyish  folly  of  bestowing  kisses 
upon  the  name,  which  he  would  fain  have . 
pressed  upon  the  lips  of  the  writer  ! 

However,  Galbraith  fought  gallantly 
against  the  terrible  madness  which  had 
seized  him.  He  rushed  to  and  fro  to  his 
solicitor,  to  his  club,  to  dinners  and  recep- 
tions —  he  tried  hard  to  find  some  suitable 
woman  to  drive  the  unsuitable  one  out  of 
his  head.  But  the  plan  would  not  suc- 
ceed. 

Lady  Elizabeth  G  ,  whom  he  had 

found  very  nice,  quite  the  correct  article, 
in  short,  last  season,  now  appeared  an 
inane  doll.  The  animation  of  some  wom- 
en, the  quiet  of  others,  all  seemed  alike 
unreal,  forced,  distasteful.  Politics,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  his  purchase,  alone 
brought  him  relief  and  distraction. 

"  Mr.  Ford,  was  here  yesterday,"  said 
Mr.  Payne  to  him  one  morning  he  was 
calling  at  the  office  when  he  had  been 
about  three  weeks  in  town.  "  He  wished 
to  ascertain  if  you  had  any  tidings  of  Mr. 
Travers's  widow.  I  simply  said  you  had 
not.  If  I  remember  right,  we  had  a  sus- 
picion at  the  time  the  matter  was  fresh 
(suggested  by  the  omission  of  Ford's  name 
from  Mr.  Travers's  last  will,  coupled  with 
disinheriting  his  wife),  that  he  might  pos- 
sibly have  imagined  there  was  some  tie 
between  his  wife  and  his  clerk  which  he 
did  not  approve.  And  though  Ford  tried 
to  be  very  cool  and  business-like,  I  could 
see  he  was  deeply  interested  in  finding  her 
whereabouts." 

"  Does'  he  not  know  ?  "  said  Galbraith, 
carelessly. 

"  No,  I  do  not  think  he  does." 

"  Well,  I  scarcely  believe  that.  You  are 
a  shrewder  man  than  I  am,  Mr.  Payne, 
but  I  fancy  I  could  make  out  if  he  was 
shamming.  I  should  like  to  see  this  Ford. 
Have  you  his  address  ?  " 

"  I  have." 

"  Give  it  to  me,  then.  I  want  to  talk  to 
him.  I  always  fancied  he  was  in  commu- 
nication with  the  widow.  What  is  he  do- 
ing?" 

"  I  think  he  has  started  a  stockbroker." 

"  I  never  could  understand  why  he  de- 
clined to  remain  as  manager  with  me.  I 
think  I  should  have  kept  up  the  house  if 
he  had." 

"  He  acted  unwisely,  in  my  opinion.  He 
is  too  quiet,  too  respectable  a  man  for  his 
present  occupation.  It  requires  a  bolder, 
rougher,  readier  man.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  there  are  no  respectable  men  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  they  are  not  of 
Ford's  type."    The  lawyer  wrote  down 


the  address  as  he  spoke,  and  handed.it  to 
Sir  Hugh. 

"  Thank  you.    By  the  way,  you  have 
not  heard  anything  more  of  the  widow?  " 
"  Nothing." 

"  I  do  not  quite  believe  that  report 
about  the  school.  How  did  it  originate  ? 
She  can't  be  fit  for  such  an  undertaking." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  believe  she  is  a 
well-educated  woman.  The  report  origi- 
nated thus  :  a  nephew  of  mine,  who  is  ar- 
ticled to  me,  was  over  in  Germany  a  week 
or  two  ago,  to  bring  home  a  sister  of  his 
who  was  at  school  at  Wiesbaden,  and  he 
says  the  lady  with  whom  his  sister  was  at 
school,  complained  to  him  of  the  competi- 
tion which  was  increasing  yearly;  that 
only  last  autumn  a  young  English  widow 
had  opened  a  new  school,  and  succeeded 
in  drawing  away  two  pupils  who  ought  to 
have  come  to  her.  My  nephew,  a  shrewd 
young  fellow,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  this, 
and  made  some  inquiries,  which  informed 
him  that  the  widow's  name  was  Talboys, 
that  she  was  tall,  with  reddish  hair,  and 
generally  answered  the  description  of  Mrs. 
Travers." 

"  But  why  is  she  Mrs.  Talboys  —  mar- 
ried again  ?  " 

"  Possibly,"  returned  the  lawyer  ;  "  but 
more  likely  changed  her  name,  if  she 
wished  to  cut  off  all  connection  with  her 
past  life,  and  she  would,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, choose  a  name  that  would  not. 
change  initials." 

"  I  don't  see  her  object  in  changing  her 
name.  Why  should  she  evade  me  ? 
Concealment  almost  always  means  wrong- 
doing." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  do  not  like  her  van- 
ishing in  that  way  —  looks  like  working  a 
masked  mine.  But  then  she  can  do  you 
no  serious  harm ;  that  will  cannot  be  con- 
tested, and  if  she  has  married  privately, 
why,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  Mr. 
Travers  had  some  reasons,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  for  disposing  of  his  property 
as  he  did." 

"  Did  your  nephew  see  this  woman  ?  " 

"  No  ;  and  it  would  have  done  no  good 
if  he  had.    He  never  saw  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Are  there  no  photographs  of  her  any- 
where ?  " 

"  I  think  not.  All  such  things  —  her 
clothes,  books,  jewels,  personalities  of  all 
kinds  —  she  was  entitled  to  remove,. and 
did.  It  was  from  Mr.  Wall  (Mr.  Travers's 
solicitor)  that  I  first  heard  of  her  disap- 
pearance. He  says  she  told  him  it  was 
her  intention  to  open  a  school  in  Germany, 
and  I  think  he  is  rather  offended  by  her 
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concealing  herself  from  him,  for  he 
seemed  very  friendly  towards  her.  In 
fact  he  resents  your  employing  any  firm 
but  his  own,  having  known  you  so  long." 

"That  is  absurd!"  exclaimed  Gal- 
braith.  "  How  could  I  put  my  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  my  enemy's  solicitor  ?  " 

"  True,  quite  true  :  and  a  somewhat  bit- 
ter enemy,  from  what  I  hear." 

"  Then  Wall  knows  nothing  of  Mrs. 
Travers  ? " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Who  does  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  young  fellow  connected  with  the 
press  (I  believe  he  writes  for  some  wretch- 
ed Radical  twopenny  paper),  called  Reed. 
Ford  knows  his  whereabouts." 

Galbraith  twisted  his  moustaches  in 
deep,  silent  thought. 

"  By  the  way,  Sir  Hugh,  I  think  we  have 
found  a  tenant  for  your  house  in  Hereford 
Square,  if  you  are  still  determined  to  let 
it.  But  you  may  want  it  yourself ;  a  wife 
and  proper  establishment  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  man  of  your  fortune  and  po- 
sition ! " 

A  fixed,  haughty  stare,  a  sternly  spoken 
"  I  wish  it  to  be  let,"  was  the  only  reply 
Galbraith  vouchsafed  to  this  piece  of  pre- 
sumption. 

"Very  well,  Sir  Hugh,"  returned  Mr. 
Payne,  blandly,  while  he  inwardly  chafed 
at  being  put  down  in  that  way  by  the  inso- 
lent soldier,  whom  twelve  months  ago  he 
would  not  have  trusted  with  a  hundred 
pounds.  After  a  little  more  talk,  and  a 
promise  that  the  deed  of  sale  should  be 
ready,  and  the  purchase  completed  by  the 
following  week,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  rose, 
wished  his  solicitor  "good  morning,"  and 
descended  the  stair.  He  paused  on  the 
door-step,  and  drawing  forth  the  slip  of 
paper  on  which  Mr.  Payne  had  written 
Ford's  address,  read  it  over,  thought  for  an 
instant,  and  hailed  a  hansom.  "  To  Size 
Lane,"  he  exclaimed  as  he  sprang  in,  and 
cabby,  turning  sharp  round,  directed  his 
horse  citywards.  Since  Galbraith's  re- 
turn to  England,  and  obtaining  possession 
of  the  fortune  he  had  so  nearly  lost,  his 
feelings  towards  his  cousin's  objectionable 
wife  had  been  considerably  mollified,  and 
Mrs.  Temple's  words  had  sunk  deep  into 
his  heart.  His  original  idea  of  a  tawdry, 
handsome,  pushing,  unscrupulous,  vulgar 
adventuress  had,  he  knew  not  how,  dis- 
solved into  the  portrait  of  a  quiet,  simple, 
though  not  well-bred  woman,  only  anxious 
to  exist  comfortably,  but  liable,  from  cre- 
dulity or  ignorance,  to  be  the  tool  of  some 
designing  man.  He  regretted  that  he  had 
been  harsh.    He  suspected  she  had  had 
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hard  times  with  old  Travers,  and  if  she 
had  a  weakness  for  some  fellow  of  her 
own  station,  could  he,  Hugh,  blame  her  ? 
For  when  he  knew  how  hard  a  battle  he 
had  to  fight  with  himself,  though  he  had 
a  force  of  all  arms,  in  the  shape  of  self- 
respect,  reason,  and  resolution,  which  a 
poor,  half-educated,  timid  woman  could  not 
be  supposed  to  possess.  "  I  wish  I  could 
find  her,  and  know  what  she  is  doing.  If 
she  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  black- 
guard, it  would  never  do  to  give  him  money 
through  her." 

"  Here  you  are,  sir,  Size  Lane,"  cried 
the  cabby,  peering  down  through  the 
square  hole  at  top.    "  What  number,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  matter  !    I  will  get  down  here." 

Mr.  Ford's  office  was  small,  but  smart 
and  bright  with  highly  polished  mahogany, 
brass,  and  plate-glass.  The  smell  of 
fresh  varnish  had  not  quite  vanished. 
Sir  Hugh  was  asked  to  sit  down  while  a 
clerk  took  in  his  card  to  the  private  room. 

Presently  a  busy-looking  man,  with  a 
parcel  of  papers,  came  out  quickly,  and 
Sir  Hugh  was  asked  to  walk  in.  Tall, 
gaunt,  erect,  with  his  ordinary  cold,  stern 
expression,  Galbraith  entered,  and  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Ford,  whom,  if 
he  had  ever  noticed  in  those  distant  days, 
when  he  used  occasionally  to  visit  his 
cousin's  place  of  business,  he  was  in- 
clined to  dislike  as  a  feline  kind  of  man. 

Ford  was  well  and  accurately  dressed, 
and  his  room  was  duly  furnished  with  all 
the  appliances  right  and  proper  for  the 
private  room  of  a  high-class  business  man, 
but  he  looked  very  pale,  perhaps  yellow 
would  be  more  accurate,  very  dark  and 
wrinkly  about  the  eyes,  while  the  eyes 
themselves  were  painfully  glittering  and 
restless. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ford." 

"  Pray  be  seated,  Sir  Hugh,"  he  re- 
turned, placing  himself  opposite,  and  ar- 
ranging the  blotting-pad  and  paper  before 
him  with  a  nervous,  hurried  movement. 

"  I  have  called  upon  you,"  said  Gal- 
braith, dashing  into  his  subject  unhesitat- 
ingly, "to  ask  if  you  can  assist  me  in  tra- 
cing Mrs.  Travers  ?  I  understand  you 
knew  her  and  her  family  previous  to  her 
marriage,  and  were  on  terms  of  some  in- 
timacy even  after  she  became  your  em- 
ployer's wife." 

Ford's  pale  cheek  coloured  faintly,  and 
he  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  to  hide 
the  expression  he  felt  come  to  it  at  this  ab- 
rupt speech. 

"  It  is  probable,"  continued  Galbraith, 
"  that  although  you  may  not  know  where 
she  is,  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  clue, 
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from  your  knowledge  of  her  character  and 
habits." 

Ford  cleared  his  throat,  and  thought 
how  he  should  answer.  He  was  in  a  mood 
of  bitterest  resentment,  a  resentment  half 
love,  half  hate,  against  the  object  of  his 
devotion.  Yet  he  scarcely  liked  to  lose 
his  last  chance  with  her,  by  aiding  her  en- 
emy in  his  search.  "  Before  I  make  any 
reply,"  said  he,  "allow  me  to  ask  your  ob- 
ject in  seeking  her  ?  Having  been  hon- 
ored with  her  friendship  and  confidence 
for  some  years,  I  should  be  extremely 
sorry  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  any 
trouble  or  annoyance  upon  her." 

"  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  have  such 
intentions  towards  the  widow  of  my  bene- 
factor ? "  returned  Galbraith.  "  My  ob- 
ject is  to  find  out  her  present  position, 
and  furnish  her  with  the  means  of  exist- 
ing comfortably  according  to  her  original 
station.  But  I  must  see  the  woman  be- 
fore I  make  up  my  mind  what  to  offer." 

"  I  cannot  help  you,  Sir  Hugh  !  For 
some  reason  she  has  chosen  to  conceal  her 
movement  even  from  me." 

"  Who  knows  anything  about  her  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Reed,  a  rather  self-sufficient  young 
man,  connected  with  the  Morning  Thresh- 
er?' 

"  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  she 
is  married  again  ?  " 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  with  a  start  that 
overturned  a  ruler,  and  gave  him  occupa- 
tion in  picking  it  up. 

"  Do  you  believe  she  has  gone  abroad  ?  " 

"  I  do  ;  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Why  ? " 

'{  Because  one  of  our  —  I  mean  your  — 
clerks  saw  her  in  a  cab  with  luggage,  go- 
ing towards  London  Bridge,  about  a  year 
ago,  with  this  very  Reed,  just  at  the  time 
you  were  pat  an  formal  possession ;  and  I 
have  never  seen  anything  of  her  since." 

"  Who  is  the  clerk  ?  " 

"Poole." 

"  Poole  !    Why  he  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  the  will  ?  " 
Ford  bowed. 

"And  you  have  heard  nothing  of  her 
since  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  say  that,"  returned  Ford, 
beginning  to  think  he  would  like  to  get 
the  management  of  this  search  into  his 
own  hands.  "  I  sent  a  letter  of  friendly 
inquiry  to  her  more  than  a  month  ago, 
through  My.  Reed,  and  not  hearing  in  re- 
ply as  soon  as  I  expected,  I  called  to  ask 
if  it  had  been  sent.  Reed  assured  me  it 
had,  and  added  that  he  felt  certain  Mrs. 
Travers  would  reply,  but  that  she  was 
much  occupied,  and  would  not  have  lei- 


sure just  yet ;  finally  she  did  write,  during 
the  Easter  recess,  which  confirms  the  idea 
of  a  school  at  Wiesbaden." 

"  It  does,"  said  Galbraith,  thoughtfully. 
"  Did  she  write  fully  ?  What  did  she  say  ?  " 

"  Not  much,  but  she  did  mention  that 
the  undertaking  in  which  she  had  em- 
barked was  so  far  prospering.  Now,  the 
only  undertaking  she  ever  mentioned  to 
me  was  a  school." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  Payne's  information 
is  correct,"  exclaimed  Galbraith,  and  forth- 
with repeated  that  gentleman's  communi- 
cation.   Ford's  eyes  sparkled. 

"  There  seems  a  strong  probability 
here,"  he  said.  "  Were  I  still  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Travers  &  Co.,  I  should  vol- 
unteer to  run  over  to  Wiesbaden,  and  put 
the  matter  beyond  dispute.    As  it  is  " 

"  I  could  scarcely  expect  you  to  leave 
your  business  for  mine,"  put  in  Sir  Hugh. 
"  But,  Mr.  Ford,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
communicate  with  Mrs.  Travers  through 
this  Reed,  and  should  I  be  unsuccessful, 
could  I  not  send  Poole  to  ascertain  if  Mrs. 
Talboys  and  Mrs.  Travers  were  identi- 
cal ? " 

"As  you  please,  Sir  Hugh,"  returned 
Ford,  stiffly,  "  but  I  need  scarcely  point 
out  that  Poole  would  be  rather  a  rough 
ambassador  for  so  delicate  and  difficult  an 
errand." 

"  I  do  not  see  much  difficulty  or  delicacy 
about  it  !  "  said  Galbraith,  bluntly.  "  But 
I  will  see  Reed  if  possible.  Where  is  he 
to  be  found  ? " 

"  The  Morning  Thresher  office,  Wel- 
lington Street. ' 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Galbraith,  rising. 
"  I  shall  call  on  my  way  back.  Good- 
morning  ;  "  and  with  a  haughty  bow  he 
took  his  departure. 

The  Morning  TJwesher  office  was, 
as  he  remarked,  in  his  westward  route, 
and  there  he  accordingly  called,  entering 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  one  of  the 
smaller  thunder-factories,  whence  issue 
the  electric  currents  that  link  city  to  city, 
and  unite  men  in  the  great  commonwealth 
of  thought. 

A  dingier,  dirtier  place  Galbraith  had 
seldom  entered;  there  was  a  long  deal 
counter,  where  grubby  boys  in  shirt- 
sleeves were  slapping  up  piles  of  paper 
together,  and  shoving  them  across  to 
other  grubby  boys  in  jacket-sleeves. 
There  was  a  generally  ink-splashed  aspect 
about  every  one  and  everything,  and  when 
Galbraith  asked  for  Mr.  Reed,  every  one 
asked  every  one  else  if  Mr.  Reed  was  in, 
and  finally  a  thin,  pale,  seedy  young  man, 
I  with  inky  fingers,  opened  a  narrow  door, 
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much  rubbed  and  marked  by  hands  and 
shoulders,  and  ran  up  a  crooked  dim  lad- 
der-like stair.  Coming  quickly,  clatter- 
ingly  back,  full  tilt  against  the  counter,  he 
uttered  the  single  word  "  Out,"  adding 
with  a  sharp  glance,  "  any  message  ? " 
'•  My  card,"  said  Hugh  Galbraith,  writing 
in  pencil  after  his  name  ;  "  wishes  partic- 
ularly to  see  Mr.  Reed,  if  he  will  make  an 
appointment." 

The  young  man  took  the  card,  read  it, 
nodded,  and  darted  up-stairs  again. 

Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  with  a  deeper  feel- 
ing of  disgust  than  ever  against  the  offend- 
ers of  the  press,  left  the  office,  re-entered 
his  cab,  and  drove  away  to  the  club. 

It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  the  but- 
terflies were  beginning  to  come  out ;  car- 
riages were  beginning  to  gather  at  the 
doors  of  Waterloo  House,  and  Howell 
and  James's.  The  steps  of  the  National 
Gallery  were  sprinkled  with  gaily-attired 
visitors  ascending  and  descending,  for  the 
R.  A.  Exhibition  was  open,  and  as  Gal- 
braith drove  past,  he  saw  a  well-dresed, 
good-looking  young  man  with  a  bouquet 
in  his  button-hole,  and  a  gray  kid-gloved 
hand  resting  on  the  door-handle  of  an  ad- 
mirably appointed  brougham,  while  he 
laughed  and  talked  with  evident  familiar- 
ity to  a  handsome  woman,  who  sat  arrayed 
in  all  her  glory  within. 

Sir  Hugh  leaned  forward  and  gazed 
eagerly  at  him,  then,  throwing  himself 
back  with  a  sort  of  indignant  astonishment, 
he  exclaimed,  aloud : 

"  By  Jove  !  it's  Tom." 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  first  two  or  three  weeks  succeed- 
ing Hugh  Galbraith's  departure  were  very 
dull  and  uninteresting,  as  Fanny  openly 
declared ;  but  all  her  dexterity  failed  to 
draw  any  expression  from  her  friend  and 
partner,  beyond  an  exclamation  that  she 
was  very  glad  he  was  gone.  Business 
was  rather  quiet  too,  and,  in  short,  the 
friends  had  to  pass  through  one  of  those 
dull  periods  —  which  will  come  now  and 
then  —  when  the  wheels  of  life  have 
slackened  speed,  or  come  to  a  standstill, 
till  some  unforeseen  circumstance  happens 
to  screw  them  up  to  full  working  condi- 
tion again. 

Nevertheless,  Kate  Travers  was  con- 
scious that  she  missed  the  exciting  antag- 
onism of  Galbraith's  presence,  although 
sincerely  thankful  that  he  had  departed 
without  any  attempt  to  express  the  admi- 
ration which  he  had  been  betrayed  into 
displaying.  In  truth,  she  was  vexed  with 
herself  for  the  part  she   had  played,  or 


rather  into  which  she  had  drifted,  with  no 
specially  defined  purpose. 

When  first  she  found  her  enemy  within 
her  gates,  the  temptation  to  revenge  her- 
self for  his  expressions  of  contempt  to- 
wards her  by  proving  her  attractions  were 
not  to  be  despised,  was  irresistible  ;  but 
she  never  contemplated  anything  serious 
arising  out  of  her  little  game.  To  charm 
her  guest,  while  holding  him  in  check  by 
her  own  well-bred  indifference  and  self- 
possession,  was  the  utmost  she  aimed  at ; 
to  make  her  mark,  in  short,  so  that,  when 
the  denoitemcnt  came,  her  husband's  inso- 
lent kinsman  should  acknowledge  that  he 
had  in  every  way  met  his  match.  She  did 
not,  however,  calculate  on  the  material 
with  which  she  had  to  deal  being  different 
from  what  she  expected.  There  was  an 
odd  sort  of  power  in  the  very  simplicity  of 
Galbraith's  character.  His  wants  were 
few,  but  he  knew  what  he  wanted.  He 
was  by  no  means  intellectual,  according  to 
Kate's  standard,  but  then  his  decisions 
were  never  swayed  and  unsteadied  by  see- 
ing two  or  three  sides  to  a  question.  He 
was  evidently  a  soldier  by  nature  —  prompt 
to  deal  with  what  he  could  see  and  grasp, 
and  utterly  intolerant  of  all  opposition  that 
might  weaken  or  retard  his  plan  of  life's 
campaign,  which,  to  do  him  justice,  was 
never  conceived  without  a  certain  regard 
to  the  rights  of  others  as  he  saw  them. 
He  was  an  aristocrat  without  being  a  fine 
gentleman,  and  the  full  recognition  of  her- 
self as  a  gentlewoman,  which  every  word, 
and  look,  and  tone  of  his  accorded,  was 
very  conciliating.  There  was  something, 
too,  that  appealed  to  the  chivalry  of  her 
nature  in  the  boyish  transparency  of  his 
admiration,  mute  thought  it  was.  She 
would  have  blushed  to  have  hurried  him, 
by  word  or  glance,  into  any  avowal  he 
would  have  regretted ;  but  she  was  too 
thoughtful  an  observer  not  to  see  that  he 
was  strong  enough  to  be  master  of  him- 
self ;  and  that  if  he  could  not  quite  con- 
ceal the  feelings  she  inspired,  neither 
would  he  be  betrayed  into  expressing 
them  when  they  could  not  be  addressed  to 
her  as  to  a  woman  he  would  seek  to  wed. 
She  felt  certain  of  his  respect,  but  she  had 
been  greatly  startled  by  his  momentary 
loss  of  self-control.  The  passion  betrayed 
by  his  eyes  —  by  his  gesture  —  was  a  rev- 
elation of  something  that  might  be  beyond 
her  management  —  something  that  might 
give  him  more  pain  than  she  would  like  to 
inflict,  even  on  her  enemy,  especially  as  it 
was  her  mission  to  rob  him  of  his  newly- 
found  fortune.  Not  altogether !  She 
would  deal  generously  by  Hugh  Galbraith, 
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and  not  let  him  know  who  dealt  the  blow 
till  all  was  settled  !  So  strong  was  her 
anticipation  of  triumph  that  she  almost 
shrunk  from  thinking  of  the  bitter  mortifi- 
cation she  was  destined  to  heap  upon  him. 
"  How  desperately  he  will  hate  me  !  "  she 
thought.  "  That  cannot  be  helped ;  but  I 
am  very  glad  he  is  gone  !  After  all,  I  may 
have  to  pass  my  life  selling  wools  and  can- 
vas, while  he  may  soar  away  to  political 
regions,  and  add  one  more  timber  to  the 
heads  that  shore  up  the  obstructions  of 
Toryism.  Hugh  Galbraith  would  be  a 
grand  acquisition  to  a  party.  His  sense  of 
discipline  would  keep  him  steady  to  any 
chief  who  on  the  whole  carried  out  his 
views.  He  would  never  split  straws,  and 
he  would  be  as  true  as  steel !  Won't  he 
despise  me,  when  he  knows  I  have  passed 
myself  off  to  him  under  false  colours ! 
Great,  stupid,  honest  fellow  !  What  do  I 
care  —  he  will  never  cross  me  again  !  " 

From  these  vague  reflections  and  dreams 
of  possible  triumph,  Kate  was  rather  un- 
pleasantly roused  by  news  from  Tom. 
"  Gregory  sails  to-morrow,"  he  wrote,  "  for 
the  Cape  and  Natal.  It  is  well  we  got  his 
affidavit  in  time.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  we  could  have  produced  the  man, 
should  you  ever  be  able  to  make  out  a 
case  for  counsel.  I  was  rather  startled  by 
finding  the  enclosed  card  on  my  table  a 
few  days  ago.  I  must  not  meet  Galbraith  ! 
for  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  he  saw  me 
when  I  was  last  at  Pierstoffe,  and  of 
course  he  would  immediately  guess  the 
identity  of  his  fascinating  landlady.  I 
therefore*  wrote  a  polite  note,  stating  that 
I  was  overwhelmed' with  work,  but  would 
be  most  happy  to  answer  any  written  com- 
munication. High  presto !  I  received  a 
short,  sharp,  decisive  array,  of  questions  : 
but  I  enclose  you  the  production.  My  an- 
swer distinctly  says,  '  I  am  Mrs.  Travers's 
trusted  friend,  and  I  will  neither  write  or 
speak  a  syllable  that  can  betray  the  incog- 
nito she  chooses  to  preserve.'  Ford  called 
here  since  I  wrote,  but  I  did  not  see  him. 
I  feel  greatly  disgusted  with  everything 
to-day,  especially  myself.  There  is  a  re- 
port that  Pennington  is  better,  and  may 
return  to  his  duties  here.  Upon  my  soul 
I  camiot  rejoice,  and  yet  he  is  such  a  good 
fellow  !  " 

There  was  also  a  long  epistle  to  Fanny, 
over  which  she  looked  a  little  grave.  At 
tea  she  confessed  she  had  a  bad  headache, 
and  thought  she  would  put  on  her  hat  and 
take  a  stroll  along  the  North  Parade. 

"  Do,'.'  said  Mrs.  Temple  ;  "  and  as  soon 
as  I  can  leave  I  will  come  and  join  you." 

It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  it  had 


been  a  busy  day.  Kate  felt  very  tired,  or 
rather  weary ;  she  had  worked  without 
spirit,  and  was  in  that  sort  of  mood  when 
even  so  slight  a  check  as  the  not  unfore- 
seen departure  of  an  unimportant  witness 
appeared  a  mountain  of  misfortune. 

Kate  felt  unusually  bitter  and  implaca- 
ble towards  Galbraith.  She  had  seen  a 
small  paragraph  in  one  of  the  London  pa- 
pers in  which  a  report  was  noticed  that 
Sir  Flugh  Galbraith  of  Kirby  Grange 
would  probably  offer  himself  to  the  elect- 
ors of  Middleburgh,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  had  nearly  completed  the  pur- 
chase of  a  large  property  formerly  belong- 
ing to  his  family,  etc.,  etc.  So  with  her 
money  he  was  building  up  a  position  of 
power  and  prominence,  while  she  was 
spending  her  days  in  gathering  up  a  bare 
means  of  existence  from  the  obscure  popu- 
lation of  a  little  out-of-the-way  corner.  Was 
it  to  be  always  like  this  ?  Would  the  queen 
never  have  her  own  again  ?  Was  it  her  fate 
to  be  walked  over?  Where,  where  could 
she  turn  to  find  munitions  of  war,  the  evi- 
dence which  she  felt  certain  must  exist, 
and  which  would  furnish  the  basis  of  her 
operations  ?  Where  could  she  turn  ?  Why 
was  Tom  so  distrustful  of  that  man 
Trapes  ?  Tom  was  lukewarm,  because  he 
was  unbelieving.  She  felt  on  fire  with  in- 
dignant impatience.  Next  week  she  would 
go  up  to  town  to  make  purchases  for  her 
shop,  and  then,  Tom  or  no  Tom,  she  would 
manage  to  see  Trapes,  and  find  out  what 
connection  existed  between  him  and  Ford. 

But  although  she  was  feverish  and  de- 
pressed, Mrs.  Temple's  customers  were 
not  the  worse  or  more  impatiently  served, 
and  when  at  last  she  summoned  the  errand- 
boy  to  put  up  the  shutters,  the  fair  widow 
had  done  a  good  day's  business,  and  felt 
she  had  earned  an  evening  stroll. 

The  soft  summer  darkness  of  a  May 
evening  was  beginning  to  fold  its  wings 
over  sea  and  sky  as  she  sallied  forth,  and 
drank  in  with  an  unutterable  feeling  of 
relief  and  refreshment  the  delicious 
balmy,  briny  air.  She  paused  upon  the 
slip  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full,  when  to  her 
surprise  she  saw  Fanny  hastening  towards 
her. 

"Returning  already?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Temple. 

"  I  shall  not,  now  you  are  here,"  said 
Fanny,  who  seemed  ruffled ;  "  but  it's  too 
bad  ;  one  cannot  sit  down  in  peace  by  the 
sad  sea  waves  " 

"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  goose,  Turner,  junior,  came 
and  sat  down  by  me  and  made  a  scene." 

"A  scene?  How?" 
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"Oh,  he  said —  great  nonsense;  that  I 
was  the  ocean  to  the  river  of  his  thoughts  ; 
that  I  would  yet  regret  my  disregard  of  a 
blighted  but  devoted  heart.  That  he 
knew  he  had  rivals  —  a  favoured  rival!  — 
but  that  he  would  seek  oblivion  in  the 
poisoned  bowl  of  pleasure,  and  a  lot  more. 
He  quite  frightened  me  ;  but  I  fancied  I 
perceived  an  odour  of  brandy  and  water 
about  him,  so  I  plucked  up  courage  to  say 
I  was  very  sorry  to  vex  him,  but  that  I 
couldn't  help  being  engaged,  and  that  I 
was  quite  sure  he  would  meet  somebody 
he  would  like  much  better  by-and-by. 
Then  he  jumped  up  and  desired  me  not  to 
speak  in  that  way  unless  I  wished  to  see 
him  a  mangled  corse  at  my  feet.  I  just 
said  I  wished  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  ran 
right  away.  Did  you  ever  know  anything 
so  stupid  and  provoking?  " 

"  It  is,  very,"  said  Kate,  sympathizingly. 
"But  you  know,  Fanny,  I  always  warned 
you  not  to  trifle  with  that  young  man,  and 
I  think  you  have  —  a  little." 

"  No,  indeed,  I  have  not.  I  never 
thought  he  was  in  earnest.  I  don't  think 
he  was  now.  I  do  not  think  he  was  sober. 
He  will  go  away  and  forget  all  about  it  — 
only  we  will  not  tell  Tom  !  " 

"Yes,  you  had  better;  everything  in 
the  world  comes  out  some  time ;  and  let 
Tom  hear  the  first  of  everything  from 
yourself,  I  would  advise  you." 

Fanny  passed  her  arm  through  her 
friend's,  and  they  strolled  on  in  silence. 
At  last  Fanny  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  the 
world  would  be  happier  and  better  without 
men ;  don't  you  think  so,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  Fanny ;  and  you  would 
be  the  last  to  like  such  a  world.  Imagine 
the  world  without  Tom  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  have  excepted  him ;  but 
see  what  mischief  and  trouble  Mr.  Trav- 
ers,  and  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  and  little 
Mr.  Turner  make." 

"  True  enough  —  and  Captain  Gregory. 
Tom  says  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  sea  again." 
Mrs.  Temple  recapitulated  the  contents  of 
Tom's  letter,  and  the  friends  strolled  to 
and  fro  discussing  it,  and  the  possibility 
of  Tom's  encountering  Galbraith.  "  I  trust 
they  may  not  meet  till  the  game  is  played 
out,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "  but  I  confess, 
Fanny,  I  feel  greatly  cast  down.  I  do  not 
catch  a  gleam  of  light  on  any  side.  Is  it 
possible  that  I  must  live  on  always  under 
this  cloud,  and  never  be  able  to  assert  my- 
self? I  confess  that  to  drag  out  all  my 
life  in  social  obscurity  never  entered  into 
my  plans.  Fan,  do  you  think  you  could 
manage  the  shop  for  a  week,  if  I  find  I 
want  to  stay  so  long  when  I  go  up  to 


town?  for  I  am  determined  to  utilize  my 
visit  to  London  when  I  go." 

"  Of  course  I  could  manage  it,"  cried 
Fanny,  readily,  "  I  am  not  half  such  an 
ignoramus  as  I  was  ;  and  1  have  got  ovjr 
my  dread  of  Lady  Styles.  Indeed,  she 
does  not  bother  me  half  so  much  as  she 
did  at  first.  You  may  go,  dear ;  and  you 
shall  see  what  a  heap  of  money  I  shall 
make  in  your  absence.  When  shall  you 
go?" 

"  Oh,  in  about  a  fortnight ;  that  will  give 
me  time  to  have  everything  arranged  by 
the  time  the  season  here  really  sets  in." 

Their  talk  flowed  on,  sometimes  broken 
by  pauses  of  thought,  but  always  with  a 
pleasant  confidence  and  oneness  of  pur- 
pose. 

"  How  beautiful  the  stars  look,"  ex- 
claimed Fanny,  as  they  turned  at  last  to 
go  in.  "  I  wonder  if  they  are  really 
worlds,  and  have  people  in  them,  and  if 
they  can  look  down  and  know  what  the 
people  here  are  doing  ?  How  they  could 
astonish  us  if  they  sent  down  electric  in- 
formation." 

"  I  would  ask  what  is  the  connection,  if 
any,  between  Mr.  Ford  and  that  man 
Trapes ;  and  you  would  inquire  about 
Tom,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"No,  I  should  not,"  cried  Fanny,  "it 
would  be  mean,  and  besides,  I  know  he  is 
all  right.  No  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  Sir  Hugh  is  about ;  broiling  at  some 
grand  dinner,  I  daresay,  looking  as  cross 
as  the  cats,  and  as  solemn  as  an  owl. 
Couldn't  he  look  cross,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Stern  and  forbidding,  not  cross." 

"  I  daresay  he  often  wishes  himself 
back  at  Pierstoffe,  whatever  he  is  doing." 

Could  Fanny's  wish  have  been  granted 
she  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  greatly 
surprised. 

The  purchase  of  the  Galbraith  property 
had  been  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, and  Sir  Hugh  determined  to  give 
himself  a  holiday  from  the  crowd,  the 
rush,  the  perpetual  round  of  unimportant 
nothings  which  made  up  the  sum  of  town 
life.  He  would  away,  and  refresh  himself 
by  a  breath  of  the  free  moorland  breeze  ; 
a  glimpse  of  the  bold  craggy  cliffs  with 
their  border  of  ceaseless  foam,  and  setting 
of  wide,  green-blue  sea.  So,  desiring  his 
servant  to  put  up  what  was  necessary  for 
a  few  days,  he  started  without  beat  of 
drum  on  this  same  Saturday  for  the  Great 
Northern  Station  with  the  intention  of 
catching  a  train  that  started  about  six,  and 
got  into  Middleburgh  —  the  nearest  point 
to  his  destination  he  could  reach  by  rail 
—  about  eleven. 
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On  his  arrival,  however,  he  found  the 
time-table  had  been  altered,  and  the  six 
o'clock  train  now  started  at  5.45.  He 
was,  therefore,  just  in  time  to  be  late. 

"  What  a  —  blank,  blank  — nuisance  ! 
When  is  the  next  train  ?  " 

"  Seven,  sir." 

"And  I  suppose  that  creeps  along  all 
night  ?  " 

"  It's  a  fast  train  as  far  as  Stoneborough, 
sir ;  after  that  it  stops  at  a  goodish  few 
stations." 

"  It's  fast  to  Stoneborough,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

Galbraith  stood  a  moment  in  thought, 
and  then  began  to  walk  up  and  down 
thinking,  while  the  words  "  Fast  to  Stone- 
borough "  seemed  at  once  to  embody  all 
his  wishes.  It  would  be  a  far  better, 
pleasanter  place  to  spend  Sunday  in  than 
London.  There  was  a  fine  country  round. 
He  could  get  a  trap  and  drive  over  to 
Weston  and  see  Lady  Styles.  Pshaw ! 
Why  not  to  Pierstoffe  and  visit  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple and  pretty  little  Fanny?  The  idea 
presented  itself  with  a  flood  of  delight. 
To  be  once  more  in  what  had  been  the 
only  homelike  dwelling  he  had  ever  en- 
joyed !  To  hear  Kate's  low  voice  —  to 
look  into  her  eyes,  and  puzzle  himself 
once  more  over  the  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  their  language,  even  though  the 
solution  was  unflattering  !  To  be  near  her 
once  more ;  be  the  risk  what  it  might,  he 
would  risk  it.  Besides,  he  had  himself 
better  in  hand  now ;  he  would  make  it  just 
a  friendly  visit,  to  show  her  he  had  not 
forgotten  them  —  and  — but  could  he  trust 
his  self-control  ?  No  matter  whether  he 
could  or  could  not,  nothing  should  keep 
him  back  from  that  hour  of  happinesss, 
for  which  his  soul  thirsted  ! 

If  Mrs.  Temple  would  only  tell  him  her 
history,  and  that  history  contained  no  pas- 
sage derogatory  to  character,  nothing  his 
wife  would  blush  to  own,  why  should  he 
not  marry  her  ?  Whatever  her  origin,  she 
was  a  gentlewoman ;  and  so  was  Miss 
Lee.  But  this  was  absurd.  He  was  only 
going  to  pay  a  friendly  visit  and  get  over 
Sunday. 

With  the  help  of  a  cigar,  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  soda,  and  a  good  deal  of  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  Galbraith  passed  the 
time  of  waiting,  and  started  for  Stonebor- 
ougV  about  an  hour  before  Fanny  Lee 
hazarded  the  conjectures  respecting  him 
recorded  above. 

Sunday,  was  a  calm,  gray  clay,  more  like 
autumn  than  spring ;  and  after  their  early 
dinner  Fanny  undertook  to  give  Mrs. 


Mills  a  nice  long  walk,  for  Mills's  life  was 
a  little  lonely.  A  walk  with  her  mistress 
or  "  Miss  Fanny  "  was  one  of  her  treats  ; 
and  the  old  lady  was  still  strong  and  act- 
ive. Mrs.  Temple  was  glad  to  stay  at 
home  and  alone.  It  was  often  a  help  to 
her  to  think  things  through — to  reason 
herself  out  of  her  depressed  moods  —  to 
seek  counsel  with  her  own  heart ;  and  she 
was  vexed  with  herself  for  the  fretful  un- 
rest that  had  of  late  taken  hold  of  her. 
Arming  herself  with  a  favourite  volume  of 
Carlyle's  strange  poetic  weird  eloquence, 
she  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  by  the  open 
window  and  gazed  out  on  the  prettily- 
grouped  flower-beds,  sweet  with  migno- 
nette and  heliotrope  and  gay  with  verbenas. 
It  was  very  still;  so  still  that  the  soft 
dash  of  the  waves,  hushed  by  distance, 
came  sleepily  to  her  ear,  and  made  her 
thoughts  dreamy  instead  of  distinct  and 
consecutive. 

"  What  an  eternal  effort  life  is,"  she 
thought ;  "  a  struggle  for  existence,  and 
with  existence;  with  material  circumstan- 
ces outside,  and  rebellion  and  treachery 
within  !  " 

All  things  have  rest ;  why  should  we  toil  alone, 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  : 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings  — 

The  door  opening  suddenly,  startled 
her  from  her  recollections  of  Tennyson. 
Sarah  in  a  Sunday  frock  and  smiling  as- 
pect appeared.  "  Here's  the  gentleman, 
ma'am,"  she  said  ;  whereupon  Galbraith, 
hat  in  hand,  walked  in. 

"  Hugh  Galbraith  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Temple,  thrown  too  much  off  her  guard 
by  extreme  surprise  even  to  notice  her 
own  speech,  and  holding  out  her  hand  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  collect  herself. 

"  Yes  !  "  returned  he,  gathering  it  up 
into  a  tight,  feverish  grasp  for  an  instant, 
and  speaking  quickly.  "  I  am  on  my  way 
to  the  north,  stopping  till  to-morrow  at 
Stoneborough ;  so  I  just  drove  over  to  ask 
how  you  and  Miss  Lee  are  —  and  —  how 
is  Miss  Lee  ? "  letting  Mrs.  Temple's 
hand  go  and  taking  a  chair  opposite  to 
her,  his  usually  sombre  eyes  all  aglow, 
the  lines  of  his  somewhat  harsh  face  soft- 
ened and  relaxed  as  he  gazed  once  more 
upon  the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  brow,  which 
he  had  never  quite  succeeded  in  banish- 
ing from  his  mental  sight. 

"  She  is  quite  well,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
smiling  in  spite  of  herself,  though  she  was 
quite  as  much  annoyed  as  she  was  amused 
by  her  enemy's  unexpected  reappearance. 
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"  Is  she  at  home  ? "  asked  Galbraith, 
who  seemed  deeply  interested  in  Fanny's 
movements. 

"  No  ;  she  has  gone  to  walk  with  Mrs. 
Mills." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  "  with  a  hearty  inward 
thanksgiving.  "  And  I  hope  Mills  is  all 
right ;  she  is  a  capital  nurse  !  " 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you."  There  was 
an  awkward  pause,  which  Mrs.  Temple 
mercifully  broke  by  asking  politely : 

"And  yourself,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  I 
hope  you  are  now  quite  restored  ?  I  see 
you  have  discarded  your  sling." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,  I  am  quite  recovered  ; 
but  I  do  not  feel  the  same  in  London  as 
here.  It's  such  a  rackety,  unnatural  sort 
of  place.  I  don't  seem  able  to  breathe 
there ;  so  I  am  going  down  to  Kirby 
Grange  —  an  old  place  of  mine,  I  think  I 
mentioned  to  you.  Haven't  been  there 
for  years." 

"  I  daresav  the  change  will  do  you 
good,"  said  Kate,  blandly,  but  coldly.  "  I 
see  there  is  some  mention  of  your  stand- 
ing for  Middleburgh." 

"  Yes,  if  I  give  up  the  army.  I  must 
do  something ;  and  " 

Galbraith  forgot  what  he  was  going  to 
say,  for  Mrs.  Temple  had  lifted  up  her 
eyes  to  his  with  an  unusual  amount  of 
interest. 

"  And  you  will,  of  course,  go  into  the 
House  as  an  obstructive,"  said  she  with  a 
smile,  filling  up  his  pause. 

"  Exactly,"  he  returned.  "  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  act  as  a  drag  on  the  wheel,  to 
keep  the  state  machine  from  going  too 
fast  down-hill." 

"  Or  up-hill,"  she  added. 

"  I  suppose  Pierstoffe  is  going  on  just 
as  usual  ?  "  resumed  Galbraith,  who  found 
this  effort  to  talk  on  indifferent  topics  des- 
perately hard  work. 

"  Just  the  same.  We  are  anticipating  a 
brilliant  season,  and  Lady  Styles  informs 
me  there  is  really  a  good  set  of  people 
coming.  Now  a  'good  set '  for  me  means 
people  inclined  to  invest  largely  in  Berlin 
wool  and  embroidery  cotton,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  possession  of  ready  money 
somehow  does  not  seem  to  exercise  a 
refining  influence." 

Galbraith  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow. 

"  How  sweet  and  fresh  your  garden  is. 
What  a  relief  it  is  to  be  here  again  !  Do 
you  know,  I  never  felt  so  comfortable  and 
at  home  as  in  your  house." 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  it." 

Another  awkward  pause,  and  he  broke 
out  with,  "  You  remember  that  property 


you  wrote  about  for  me  ?  Well,  I  have 
bought  it,  and  am  now  on  my  way  to  have 
a  look  at  it."  As  he  said  this  their  eyes 
met,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  recol- 
lection of  the  episode  which  concluded 
their  last  interview  flashed  upon  them 
both ;  the  yearning  passionate  look  came 
back  to  Galbraith's  eyes,  and  in  spite  of 
her  cool  self-possession,  Mrs.  Temple's 
cheek  grew  crimson. 

"  I  wanted  to  beg  your  pardon  for  that 
piece  of  presumption,"  exclaimed  Gal- 
braith, answering  the  blush,  "  and  you 
would  not  see  me  !  I  know  it  was  wrong  ; 
but  I  declare  to  heaven,  I  could  not  help 
it!" 

"  Pray  say  no  more,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  rising  with  a  vague  no- 
tion of  making  her  escape.  "It  was  a 
piece  of  folly  better  forgotten.  I  will  not 
remember  it  —  pray  put  it  out  of  your 
head ! " 

"  I  cannot !  "  returned  Galbraith,  un- 
consciously placing  himself  between  her 
and  the  door  —  "I  cannot !  and  your  look 
of  displeasure  is  always  before  me  !  Of 
course  you  were  angry  ;  but  if  you  think  I 
meant  anything  disrespectful,  you  are  very 
much  mistaken ;  my  feelings  for  you  are 
more  like  worship  than  disrespect !  "  and 
Galbraith  pulled  himself  up  with  a  short 
scornful  laugh  at  his  own  imbecility  in 
thus  betraying  himself  to  so  indifferent  a 
listener,  and  yet  the  surprise  and  embar- 
rassment of  the  moment  brought  a  vary- 
ing colour  to  Kate's  cheek  —  atremour  to 
her  voice  —  a  something  soft  and  depre- 
catory to  her  manner,  that  completed  the 
spell.  Galbraith  did  not  exactly  lose  his 
head,  but  experienced  the  kind  of  intoxi- 
cation which  strong  drink,  rarely  indulged 
in,  exercises  on  a  man  of  sound  health 
and  powerful  frame,  urging  his  brain  to 
greater  activity  and  his  will  to  daring 
deeds,  often  resulting  in  success,  such  as 
he  would  never  have  attained  in  complete 
sobriety.  He  now  stood  still,  his  shoulder 
against  the  window-frame,  all  hesitation 
and  reserve  gone,  his  eyes  fixed  tenderly 
yet  defiantly  upon  his  companion. 

"  You  astonish  and  distress  me  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Temple,  hesitatingly.  "  I  beg  you 
will  not  talk  in  such  a  strain  !  You  must 
know"  —  gathering  firmness  as  she  pro- 
ceeded — "  you  must  know  that  such 
words  from  a  man  of  your  position  to  a 
woman  in  mine  mean  —  well,  certainly  not 
respect !  I  wish  you  would  still  let  me 
think  well  of  you,  and  go  away  !  " 

"  Why  do  you  refuse  to  hear  me  ?  What 
have  I  done  to  make  you  dislike  me  ?  The 
first  moment  I  ever  saw  you,  you  looked 
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as  if  you  could  murder  me.  I  wish  to 
heaven  you  would  tell  me  your  history ! 
You  might.  I  am  certain  there  is  nothing 
in  it  you  need  be  ashamed  of." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  presuming  too  far ! 
What  right  have  you  to  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  "  said  Kate,  turning  very  pale. 

"  The  right  that  loving  you  as  I  never 
thought  I  could  love,  gives  "  —  cried  Gal- 
braith,  coming  a  step  nearer  —  "give  me 
the  right !  Will  you  be  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Temple?  " 

This  point-blank  question  seemed  sud- 
denly to  restore  Kate's  self-command. 
"  No,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  I  will  not !  "  she 
replied,  uncompromisingly,  and  there  was 
a  moment's  silence,  Galbraith  looking  fix- 
edly at  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  resumed,  "  I  ought  to 
be  satisfied,  and  go  away  1  I  know  I  am 
not  a  lovable  sort  of  fellow ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  one  ever  cared  a  straw  for  me  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  your  special 
objections  ! " 

"  I  have  no  special  objections.  You 
have  always  behaved  well  and  kindly 
while  in  my  house,"  returned  Kate,  a  little 
touched  by  his  unexpected  humility  ;  "  but 
I  am  the  last  woman  in  the  world  you 
ought  to  think  of !  Believe  me,  this  is  a 
whim,  for  which,  were  I  fool  enough  to 
accept  you,  you  would  soon  think  you  had 
paid  too  high  a  price  !  " 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Kate  !  " 

"  I  am  not,  Sir  Hugh  !  Your  voice 
said  as  much  just  now,  when  you  asked 
me  what  might  have  been  a  fatal  question 
for  you.  Besides,  we  are  unlike  in  habits, 
opinions,  and  antecedents.  Let  us  forget 
all  about  this  temporary  insanity  "  —  smil- 
ing pleasantly,  and  trying  to  give  a  lighter 
tone  to  the  conversation  —  "  do  not  fancy 
you  are  not  lovable  because  I  do  not  love 
you  in  the  way  you  want.  I  hate  having 
to  speak  so  ungraciously,"  interrupting  her- 
self with  a  sweet  frankness  terribly  trying 
to  her  hearer.  "  You  will  find  plenty  of 
women  of  your  own  grade  who  will  love 
you  —  make  you  very  happy,  and  let  us 
forget  all  about  this  !  " 

*'  You  said  that  hearty  gratitude  was 
no  bad  substitute  for  love,"  said  Galbraith, 
gloomily,  walking  slowly  towards  the  door 
and  back  again.  "  Not  that  you  would 
have  anything  to  be  grateful  to  me  for; 
but  you  once  married  for  a  home  !  Am  I 
such  a  disagreeable  fellow  that  a  miser- 
able shop  is  preferable  to  a  comfortable 
home  if  I  shared  it  ?  " 

"  And  you  said,  if  I  remember  right, 
that  if  your  wife  did  not  love  you  as 


warmly  as  you  loved  her,  you  would  put 
an  end  to  yourself  !  " 

"  Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread  !  "  ex- 
claimed Galbraith.  "  Give  me  your 
friendship — your  confidence,  to  begin 
with,  and  let  me  try  to  win  the  rest !  " 

"  Pray,  pray  say  no  more  !  "  said  Kate, 
greatly  surprised  and  moved  at  his  perse- 
verance. "  You  grieve  me  beyond  meas- 
ure. It  is  quite  impossible  that  you  and  I 
ever  could  be  anything  to  each  other,  even 
friends !  Do  leave  me.  I  am  not  un- 
grateful for  the  feelings  you  express.  I 
am  so  sorry  to  cause  you  pain;  but,  in- 
deed, it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  be 
even  friends." 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and,  to 
his  decided  gratification,  he  observed  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  However,  he 
drew  himself  up  a  little  stiffly. 

"Forgive  me,  Mrs.  Temple.  It  would 
be  unmanly  to  intrude  any  longer  upon 
you ;  though  we  must  not  be  friends,  I 
trust  we  will  never  be  enemies." 

He  took  her  hand  as  he  spoke  —  at 
first  gently,  but  with  a  tightening  grasp, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  and  then  laying  his 
other  hand  over  the  one  he  held. 

"  I  hope  not,"  she  replied,  flatteringly, 
"  but  what  will  be,  will  be." 

"  I  shall  never  be  your  enemy,  at  all 
events,"  continued  Galbraith,  still  holding 
her  hand,  "  so  good-bye,  Kate  !  I  will  do 
my  best  to  forget  you.  Though  you  are 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  me  now, 
I  will  not  be  such  a  poltroon  as  to  let  you 
spoil  my  life  !  " 

"God  forbid!"  said  she.  "I  trust 
there  is  plenty  of  work,  and  love,  and  hap- 
piness, before  you !  Life  can  give  noth- 
ing better." 

Galbraith  made  no  reply.  Pressing 
her  hand  hard,  and  releasing  it  so  sud- 
denly as  to  have  almost  the  effect  of 
throwing  it  from  him,  he  turned  and  left 
the  room.  The  next  moment  Kate  heard 
the  front  door  shut  hastily. 

The  most  extreme  surprise  —  the  most 
sincere  regret  —  were  Kate's  Only  distinct 
sensations  as  she  ran  hastily  to  her  own 
room  to  recover  herself  before  Fanny's 
return. 

She  thought  she  could  perceive  that 
Galbraith  had  allowed  himself  to  be  hur- 
ried into  one  unguarded  speech  after  an- 
other until  he  felt  compelled  to  make  all 
consistent  by  asking  her  to  be  his  wife. 
She  had  certainly  said  or  done  nothing  to 
lead  him  on,  and  he  had  seemed  painfully  in 
earnest.  He  would  get  over  his  fancy  for 
her  of  course.    Men  are,  fortunately  for 
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themselves,  seldom  constant;  but  there 
was  a  certain  intensity  about  Galbraith's 
nature  that  was  likely  to  render  all  strug- 
gles severe  to  him.  And  then  the  future 
—  what  mortification  it  would  be  her  lot 
to  heap  upon  this  man,  who,  whatever  he 
might  be,  had  certainly  offered  himself 
and  his  whole  life  to  her.  She  absolutely 
contemplated  the  idea  of  her  own  possible 
success  with  a  shudder.  She  had  wished 
that  his  life  should  have  plenty  of  love 
and  happiness.  Where  was  it  to  come 
from  if  she  was  to  reduce  him  to  poverty 
and  to  debt?  for  how  could  he  ever  re- 
fund the  ten  thousand  pounds  he  had 
taken  from  her  property.  She  was  quite 
ready  to  deal  generously  by  him  ;  but  how 
would  he  like  to  be  always  in  her  debt  ? 
And  yet  she  must  go  on;  she  must  dis- 
prove that  will,  be  the  consequence  what 
it  might.  "  How  I  wish  Hugh  Galbraith 
had  never  come  here  !  How  I  wish  he 
had  been  in  England  when  I  was  married 
first !  Had  he  known  me  all  through  he 
would  not  have  despised  me  so  much,  and 
things  might  have  come  right ;  "  but  with 
this  reflection  came  a  sudden  thought  that 
made  her  heart  beat  for  a  moment  —  a 
consciousness  that  if  she  had  known  Hugh 
Galbraith  before  her  marriage,  neither 
poverty  or  loneliness  would  have  driven 
her  to  be  Mr.  Travers's  wife.  Not,  she 
thought,  that  she  felt  any  tendency  to  re- 
ciprocate his  feelings,  but  the  interview 
she  had  just  had  seemed  to  have  revealed 
what  love  was  —  what  it  might  be  to  her- 
self—  more  than  all  the  volumes  of  poetry 
and  romance  she  had  ever  read. 

Well,  that  episode  was  over,  and  it  was 
not  likely  that  Hugh  Galbraith  and  her- 
self should  ever  meet  again.  He  would, 
no  doubt,  keep  out  of  her  way.  If  so, 
then  why  need  he  ever  know  that  Kate 
Temple  and  Catharine  Travers  were  iden- 
tical ?  Then  he  need  never  be  mortified 
by  knowing  he  was  under  obligations  to 
the  woman  who  had  refused  him.  And 
she  need  not  be  lowered  in  his  estimation 
as  having  played  the  part  of  a  traitor, 
written  his  letters,  and  let  him  confide  in 
her  and  love  her —  she,  his  enemy. 

"  I  dare  say  he  will  marry  somebody 
soon,  and  then  if"  it  is  some  commonplace 
fine  lady,  how  will  it  be  for  Hugh  when 
the  trouble  comes  ?  I  really  must  ask 
Tom  to  give  him  some  notice  that  I  don't 
intend  to  keep  quiet  always,  just  to  rouse 
him  from  his  security.  Alas  !  what  chance 
have  I  really  of  the  success  I  dream 
about?  According  to  Tom,  none  what- 
ever.   It  is  all  very  puzzling  !  " 


Fanny's  wonder  and  exclamations  and 
conjectures  may  be  imagined  when  she 
heard  of  Sir  Hugh's  visit.  She  bitterly- 
regretted  her  own  absence  when  she 
found  that  no  satisfactory  information  was 
to  be  extracted  from  Mrs.  Temple.  "  Had 
I  been  here  I  could  have  seen  with  half 
an  eye  what  had  brought  him  back." 

After  this  somewhat  painful  break  in 
the  routine  of  her  life,  Mrs.  Temple  and 
Fanny  settled  once  more  into  the  ordinary 
course  of  their  existence,  sold  their  goods, 
and  balanced  their  books,  undisturbed 
even  by  Turner,  junior,  who  disappeared 
at  intervals.  Gossip  said  he  had  been 
seen  at  the  Stansborough  races,  and  other 
scenes  of  wild  dissipation.  He  was  cer- 
tainly absent  during  the  Derby  week,  and 
Mrs.  Turner  reported  the  "governor"  as 
"  that  cross  "  there  was  no  doing  anything 
with  him. 

Miss  Fanny,  too,  had  her  sip  at  the 
bowl  of  pleasure  (poison  omitted).  Kate 
and  Tom  Reed  had  contrived  three  glori- 
ous days  for  her  in  London.  A  married 
sister  of  Tom's  had  come  up  from  Devon- 
shire with  her  husband  to  see  the  horse- 
show,  and  she  was  very  pleased  to  have 
their  pretty  little  relative,  who  cost  them 
nothing,  for  a  guest.  She  only  knew  that 
she  was  employed  in  some  capacity  by  a 
Mrs.  Temple,  and  shrewdly  suspected  that 
she  was  to  be  Mrs.  Tom  Reed.  But  Tom, 
from  having  been  the  object  of  head-shak- 
ings and  lugubrious  prophecy,  had  pro- 
gressed into  "a  fine  young  fellow  that 
may  be  in  Parliament  one  of  these  days," 
and  with  his  choice  no  sister  dared  to  in- 
terfere. So  Fanny  saw  the  play  and  the 
pictures,  and  had  some  charming  tete-a-tete 
walks  in  the  park,  and  so  returned  re- 
freshed to  her  daily  labor.  Mrs.  Temple 
had  run  up  to  town  also,  but  only  on  busi- 
ness, and  her  visit  was  more  wearisome 
than  refreshing. 

The  Pierstoffe  season  had  now  set  in, 
and  the  rooms  erst  occupied  by  Hugh 
Galbraith  were  tenanted  by  an  elderly 
couple,  recommended  by  Lady  Styles,  who 
were  very  fidgetty  and  exceedingly  eco- 
nomical. Still  Mrs.  Temple  preferred 
them  to  single  gentlemen,  whom  from 
henceforth  she  renounced.  And  so  a  fine 
glowing  July  was  drawing  quickly  —  with 
the  quickness  of  monotony —  to  its  close, 
when  one  Wednesday  evening,  without  no- 
tice of  any  kind,  Tom  Reed  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

His  tidings  shall  be  told  in  due  order. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

One  evening  as  Tom  Reed  was  leaving 
the  theatre,  after  escorting  some  country 
acquaintances  tp  witness  the  performance, 
he  was  tapped  on  the  shoulder.  This  op- 
eration had  no  terrors  for  Tom,  so  he 
turned  calmly  round  and  was  greeted  by  a 
young  man  somewhat  older  than  himself, 
attired  in  a  sporting  style,  with  his  hat  on 
one  side  and  a  red  and  yellow  tie.  The 
face  was  at  once  strange,  yet  familiar,  and 
Tom  had  to  think  a  moment  before  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Poole  ? " 

"  The  same,  sir." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Poole  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  believe  you  are  a  lawyer, 
and  I  want  a  bit  of  advice.  Might  I  be 
so  bold  as  to  call  on  you  anywhere  ?  " 

Tom  felt  inclined  to  d — n  his  impu- 
dence, but  there  was  a  queer  good-hu- 
moured, good-natured  expression  about 
the  man's  face  that  attracted  Tom's  fancy 
—  and  then  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
to  the  will,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to  get 
hold  of  him. 

"  I  am  neither  a  solicitor  nor  a  practis- 
ing barrister,"  said  Reed,  smiling  ;  "  still, 
if  I  can  give  you  any  help,  I  will.  Call  at 
the  Morning  Thresher  office,  Wellington 
Street,  any  day  between  two  and  three, 
and  I  will  try  to  see  you,  but  I  am  a  good 
deal  engaged." 

"  Thank  you  !  I  will,"  returned  the  oth- 
er ;  "  and  —  I  beg  your  pardon  for  keep- 
ing you,  Mr.  Reed — but  I  hope  Mrs. 
Travers  is  well  ?  She  was  a  real  lady  !  — 
always  had  a  kind,  civil  word  for  a  chap. 
She  always  brought  me  up  to  time,  when  I 
used  to  be  in  an  awful  funk  going  to  old 
Travers.  Lord,  what  a  hard-mouthed  old 
buffer  he  was  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Travers  was  quite  well  when  I 
last  heard  of  her." 

"  I  am  told  she  is  away  on  the  Conti- 
nent ?  " 

"  So  I  am  told,"  returned  Tom. 
"Well,  I'll  look  in  the  first  day  I  can, 
Mr.  Reed." 
"  All  right." 

They  parted  ;  and  several  days  elapsed 
before  Poole  made  his  appearance.  Tom 
had  almost  forgotten  the  interview,  when 
one  Saturday  afternoon  he  had  been  de- 
tained longer  than  usual,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  office,  when  a  crushed 
piece  of  paper  with  the  words  "William 
Poole"  written  in  a  fine  clerkly  hand  upon 
it  was  brought  to  him. 

"If  you  can  give  me  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Reed,"  began  Poole,  after  they  had  ex- 


changed greetings,  "  I'll  be  awfully  oblig- 
ed." 

"  I  am  at  your  service  for  the  next  half- 
hour,"  said  Tom  Reed,  with  his  usual 
cheerful  good-nature ;  "  after  that  I  have 
engagements." 

"  I  intended  calling  here  last  week,  but 
times  are  changed  at  Travers's.  We  used 
to  be  kept  pretty  well  up  to  the  collar  in 
the  old  gentleman's  day,  but  we  are  near 
driven  to  death  since  the  new  manager 
came." 

"  You  have  a  new  manager?  " 

"  Yes ;  you  know  Ford  would  not  stay 
on,  though  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  gave  him 
the  legacy  that  had  been  left  him  in  the  first 
will,  after  he  had  had  the  books  and  every- 
thing examined  by  a  regular  accountant. 
Ford  was  in  high  favour  for  a  while,  but  I 
suppose  he  saw  his  way  to  a  more  inde- 
pendent position,  for  he  gave  up  his  situa- 
tion, and  I  believe  Sir  Hugh  took  our 
present  manager  on  his  recommendation. 
I  think  he  might  have  said  a  good  word 
for  me,  but  he  didn't.  He  was  always  a 
conceited  chap ;  didn't  think  small  pota- 
toes of  himself,  /  can  tell  you.  Lord  !  how 
he  hated  old  Gregory;  and  the  jealousy  of 
him,  if  Mr.  Travers  spoke  a  civil  word  to 

any  one   But  I  am  taking  up  your 

time,  Mr.  Reed.  Now  what  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about  was  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Trapes.  He  says  he  has  known  you  for 
years  ;  in  short  that  you  are  an  old  pal  of 
his." 

"  I  certainly  have  known  Mr.  Trapes 
for  a  long  time,"  returned  Reed,  "  but  I 
have  seen  very  little  of  him  since  the  first 
couple  of  years  I  was  in  London.  He  has 
gone  to  the  bad  terribly,  poor  fellow  !  I 
wouldn't  have  too  much  to  say  to  him,  if  I 
were  you." 

"  I  have  had  quite  enough,  I  can  tell 
you ! "  said  Poole,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Why,  he  owes  me  a  pot  of  money ! 
There  is  lots  I  will  never  get  back ;  but  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  if  this  I.  O.  U.,"  drag- 
ging out  a  much-rubbed  pocket-book,  and 
extracting  a  piece  of  bluish  paper  from  its 
depths,  "is  of  any  use?  You  see,  it  is 
nearly  two  years  and  a  half  after  date." 

"  Why  have  you  let  it  lie  over  so  long  ?  " 
said  Reed,  taking  the  paper.  "Hum"  — 
a  quickly  suppressed  look  of  surprise  and 
interest  gleamed  in  his  face  as  he  perused 
it.  Then,  raising  his  eyebrows,  he  looked 
keenly  and  steadily  at  Poole.  "  I  see  it  is 
dated  the  15th  of  March,  18 — .  Under 
what  circumstances  did  Trapes  give  this 
to  you  ? " 

"  Well,  we  were  together  at  the  Reep- 
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ham  steeplechase,  and  Trapes  had  won 
and  lost  a  lot  of  money.  I  had  been  rath- 
er lucky ;  but  when  we  came  to  start  for 
town,  he  hadn't  a  rap,  so  he  persuaded  me 
to  lend  him  five  pound  ten.  He  owed  me 
six  besides,  so  he  said,  in  his  dashing  way, 
4  Come,  I'll  write  you  an  I.  O.  for  twelve, 
and  that  will  pay  a  couple  of  weeks'  inter- 
est.' But  I  have  never  seen  any  more  of 
the  money  from  that  day  to  this." 

"  And  where  is  Reepham  ? "  asked  Tom, 
still  holding  the  paper. 

"  Oh,  in  S  shire,  a  couple  of  hours 

from  town  by  rail,  and  another  by  'bus." 

"  Did  he  give  you  this  before  you  left  ?  " 

"  He  did.  We  were  just  having  a  'go' 
of  gin  and  water  before  starting,  and  the 
barmaid  gave  us  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  he 
wrote  it  out,  and  I  gave  him  the  cash  then 
and  there.  I  was  very  green  in  those 
days." 

"  Then  I  suppose  this  is  the  date  on 
which  you  lent  the  money  ?  " 
"  Yes,  of  course." 

"Why  do  you  think  of  using  it  now  ? " 

"  Because  that  fellow  Trapes  seems 
quite  flush  of  cash.  You  never  saw  such 
a  swell  as  he  is  come  out !  but  he  is  an 
impudent  blackguard,  and  scarcely  ever 
sober.  He  was  d— d  impertinent  to  my 
wife  and  me,  Mr.  Reed  (I  was  married 
last  autumn),  at  the  London  Bridge  rail- 
way station,  when  we  were  going  to  Green- 
wich last  Saturday.  You  would  think  he 
was  a  lord.  So  I  will  have  my  money  if 
it  is  possible.  You  see,  Mr.  Reed,  now  I 
have  responsibilities  I  must  turn  over  a 
new  leaf,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  your 
advice,  because  you  knew  this  man  ;  and 
besides,  if  I  went  to  a  stranger  on  a  mat- 
ter of  business  one  would  have  to  pay 
through  the  nose  for  advice,"  added  Poole, 
candidly. 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  get  away 
from  the  office  for  a  whole  day  ? "  asked 
Tom,  who  had  been  thinking  deeply,  and 
scarcely  seemed  to  have  heard  Poole 
speak. 

"  Well,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter ;  but 
you  see,  I  was  taken  with  a  bad  headache 
and  faintness  the  day  before,"  returned 
Poole,  with  a  wink.  "  As  Ford  was  away 
—  gone  to  bury  his  father,  or  his  mother, 
or  both  of  'em  —  I  got  off.  Mr.  Travers 
was  not  a  hard  chap  when  you  got  the 
right  side  of  him." 

"  Oh,  he  was  going  to  the  office  then  ?  " 

"Yes,  and  for  a  couple  of  months  after. 
It  was  shortly  before  he  went  down  to 
Hampton  Court." 

"  Then  it  was  about  the  time  you  wit- 
nessed that  unlucky  will  ?  " 


"  Ay,  so  it  must  have  been." 
"  Was  it  before  or  after  you  witnessed 
it?" 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure  —  after,  I  think. 
Why?"  ; 

"Nothing;  only  I  cannot  heip,cl linking 
what  a  rascally  will  it  is.  px/or  Mrsa 
Travers  had  continued  the  fteao)  of  the, 
house  you  would  probably;  he  in  a  better 
position."  •    „      '   ,   .  .  < 

"I  don't  know  that,"  returned,, Poole.. 
"  It's  the  head  clerk,  not  tbp  lifesad  c'f  the 
house,  that  gives  you  a  lift.-  But, -be  that 
as  it  may,  I  was  always  sorry  for  Mrs. 
Travers." 

"  Look  here,  Poole,"  said  Tom,  suddenly 
rising,  "  I  cannot  let  you  stay  any  longer 
now;  but  leave  me  this,"  holding  up  the 
paper.  "  I  will  take  care  of  it,  though  it 
has  no  legal  value.  I  will  see  Trapes,  and 
try  what  is  to  be  done  with  him.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  in  a  few  days." 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Reed,"  returned  Poole, 
rising  with  alacrity.  "  If  you  take  it  in 
hand,  you  will  make  something  of  it ;  and 
I  can  tell  you,  twelve  pounds  is  no  joke  to 
a  married  man." 

"  Or  to  an  unmarried  one  either,"  said 
Tom,  gaily,  as  he  opened  the  door  for  him. 

The  moment  he  was  gone,  Tom  turned 
to  the  table  where  the  I.  O.  U.  lay,  and 
seizing  it,  exclaimed  almost  aloud,  "  By 
George  !  she  is  right,  after  all !  There 
must  have  been  some  roguery  at  work  ! 
If  Poole  was  away  all  day  at  a  steeple- 
chase on  the  15th  of  March,  it  is  clear  he 
could  not  have  witnessed  Mr.  Travers's 
will.  Yet  he  was  ready  to  swear  to  his 
own  signature  !  I  wonder  he  never  noticed 
the  date  —  but  I  daresay  the  steeplechase 
had  gone  out  of  his  head  by  that  time.  It 
is  the  necessity  for  money  that  has  made 
him  think  of  this  I.  O.  U.  and  recalled  the 
circumstance  to  his  mind.  Not  a  word  of 
this  must  get  out  till  I  have  secured 
Trapes's  corroborating  evidence.  After 
all,  Mrs.  Travers's  conjecture  that  there  is 
some  link  between  Ford  and  this  man  may 
prove  true." 

So  thinking,  Tom  carefully  folded  up 
the  paper  and  placed  it  in  a  strong  box  for 
present  safety,  and  then  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing. 

Kate  Travers  had  met  her .  reverse  with 
a  gallant  spirit,  but  he  knew  well  the  bitter 
mortification  with  which  that  reverse  had 
been  fraught.  The  loss  of  money  was  as 
nothing,  compared  to  the  humiliating  effect 
produced  by  the  sort  of  legal  declaration 
of  her  husband  through  his  will,  that  she 
deserved  nothing  —  and  that,  too,  from  a 
man  so  remarkable  for  strict  justice  and 
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profound  sense  of  duty.  True,  she  did 
not  believe  he  had  been  guilty  of  doing 
"her  such  a  wrong,  but  the  world  did.  And 
what  an  occasion  was  thus  given  to  her 
contemptuous  enemy  to  blaspheme  ! 
'  •ToihVheilest' heart  glowed  at  the  idea 
Of  her  pdssibk  triumph;  but,  though  far 
from  a  profound  lawyer,  he  knew  it  was  a 
difn'cu-t  task  *  fa '  ups^et  a  will,  and  he  re- 
solved ne&o^cfMurcb 'Kate's  present  quiet 
■•int'A  he  -  could  offer  some  more  tangible 
^rou'viwork  6f  hope  than  the  present  faint 
s'jjnrk  bf  light*.  * 

Of  course  Trapes  was  away,  or  did  not 
choose  to  respond,  or  was  laid  up  with 
D.  T.  Whatever  was  the  reason,  he  took 
no  notice  of  Tom's  note,  requesting  him 
to  call,  for  fully  ten  days,  and  then  he  did 
not  come  at  the  right  time  ;  so  Mr.  Reed 
was  out,  and  Trapes  afforded  the  grimy 
boys,  attendant  imps  of  the  office,  a  good 
deal  of  amusement  by  swaggering  consid- 
erably, and  professing  himself  unable  to 
understand  what  Mr.  Reed  meant  by  being 
out  of  the  way  when  he  had  asked  him 
(Mr.  Trapes)  to  call. 

On  that  very  day  Tom  had  business  in 
the  city,  and  turning  the  corner  of  Lom- 
bard Street  he  came  upon  Mr.  Ford,  who 
seemed  eager  to  speak  to  him,  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  exchanged  salutations,  asked 
if  there  was  any  news  of  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Nothing  new,"  replied  Tom. 

"  She  does  not  talk  of  coming  to  En- 
gland ? "  asked  Ford. 

"  How  do  you  know  she  is  out  of  it  ?  " 
was  Tom  Reed's  counter-question. 

"Will  you  say  positively  that  she  is 
not?" 

"  No ;  I  will  commit  myself  to  nothing." 

"  At  any  rate,  her  reply  to  me  seems  to 
have  been  three  days  on  the  road." 

"  I  assure  you  I  lost  no  time  in  forward- 
ing it." 

"  Very  likely." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  she  told  you  all  about 
herself? " 

"  All  about  herself  ? "  returned  Ford, 
with  a  sneer.  "  I  presume  you  know  how 
much.  I  dare  say  the  polite  epistle  was 
sent  open  for  your  inspection  !  " 

"It  was  nothing  of  the  kind!"  cried 
Reed,  with  some  warmth. 

"  Will  you  step  into  my  office,  Mr. 
Reed?"  said  Ford,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  and  regaining  his  self-possession. 
"  I  should  much  like  a  little  conversation 
with  you." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Tom.  "  I  have  a 
few  minutes  to  spare,  and  they  are  at  your 
service." 

Ford  led  the  way  in  silence  through  the 


roar  and  rush  of  the  great  tideway.  His 
office  was  close  at  hand ;  and  the  well-ap- 
pointed private  room  soon  reached. 

Here  Ford  began  to  unburden  himself; 
he  was  evidently  in  a  curious,  restless,  ex- 
cited, indignant  mood.  He  began  by  stat- 
ing that  considering  the  true  friendship 
he  had  ever  testified  towards  Mrs.  Travers 
he  considered  that  he  had  met  with  de- 
cided ingratitude.  "  No  one,  Mr.  Reed, 
ever  made  more  sacrifices  than  I  did,  for 
if  you  knew  the  terms  on  which  I  was 
received,  both  by  herself  and  that  excel- 
lent lady,  her  late  mother,  you  would  un- 
derstand how  trying  the  change  that  en- 
sued. When  in  former  times  I  used  to 
go  down  with  letters  and  papers  to  Mr. 
Travers,  I  was  permitted,  nay,  encouraged, 
to  assist  in  pruning  the  fruit-trees  and 
tying  up  the  roses.  My  opinion  was 
asked,  and  my  advice  taken.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  you,  Mr.  Reed,  that  this  con- 
stant intercourse  with  a  charming  young 
lady  —  not,  after  all,  so  very  much  my 
junior  —  was  without  its  effect.  Feelings 
began  to  arise  in  my  heart  which  I  flat- 
tered myself  were  neither  unperceived 
nor  unacceptable;  when  suddenly  intel- 
ligence of  the  mother's  death,  of  the  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  Mr.  Travers  with 
the  object  of  my  own  wishes,  came  upon 
me  like  an  avalanche." 

Mr.  Ford  paused  and  wiped  his  brow; 
while  Tom,  his  face  composed  to  an  ex- 
pression of  solemn  sympathy,  sat  listening, 
and  inwardly  wondering  at  this  strange 
confession  ;  marvelling  that  the  every-day 
good  sense  of  a  shrewd  business-man,  did 
not  show  him  the  great  gulf  at  all  times 
yawning  between  him  and  such  a  creature 
as  Mrs.  Travers. 

Oh  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us ! 

Perhaps  it  is  better  that  the  powers  are 
more  merciful. 

"It  was  my  impulse  to  quit  a  post  so 
calculated  to  embitter  my  existence,  and 
embark  in  the  line  I  have  now  adopted," 
resumed  Ford,  clearing  his  voice  with  a 
portentous  "hem!"  "but  an  expression 
of  Mrs.  Travers's  prevented  me  —  an  ex- 
pression which,  no  doubt,  she  would  tell 
you  she  could  not  recall  to  her  mind.  She 
said,  when  we  first  met  after  her  ill-starred 
marriage,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr. 
Ford.  I  trust  you  will  be  my  right  hand 
as  well  as  Mr.  Travers's,  for  we  are  old 
friends,  you  know.'  From  which  I  under- 
stood her  to  mean  that  she  relied  on  my 
sympathy  and  assistance  in  the  difficulties 
with  which  she  already  found  her  married 
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life  bristling.  The  words  were  enough 
for  me  ;  I  effaced  myself  and  remained." 

"  I  am  sure  she  always  had  the  greatest 
respect  for  you,"  said  Tom  Reed,  seeing 
he  paused  for  a  reply. 

Ford  laughed  bitterly.  "  Yes,  I  stayed 
on,  to  be  made  use  of,  to  do  what  I  could 
to  shield  her  from  the  whims  and  ill-tem- 
pers of 'my  employer,' as  that  conceited 
beast  Sir  Hugh  Gal'braith  called  him  ;  and 
she  always  spoke  to  me  so  softly  and 
courteously  I  thought  she  recognized  the 
spirit  that  actuated  me.  But  from  the 
hour  of  Travers's  death,  sir,"  he  continued 
with  increasing  vehemence,  "she  changed 
in  a  thousand  delicate,  undefinable,  unmis- 
takable ways ;  she  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  the  employed  and  she  the  employer. 
The  very  tone  in  which  she  promised  me 
advancement  as  a  faithful  servant  was  in- 
tolerable. I  confess  I  did  not  deserve 
this  —  yet  the  pain  of  finding  that  will; 
the  agony  of  putting  it  into  her  hands  was 
almost  more  than  I  could  bear  ;  and  from 
that  hour  she  threw  off  the  mask.  She 
showed  the  dislike  I  inspired  —  dislike, 
no  doubt,  arising  from  the  fact  of  my 
knowing  the  humble  position  from  which 
Mr.  Travers  had  raised  her." 

Ford  paused  out  of  breath  from  his  own 
excitement. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  you  do  her  in- 
justice, Mr.  Ford.  In  the  matter  of  feel- 
ing, one  is  so  apt  to  be  mistaken.  She 
may  have  appreciated  you  without  actually 
reciprocating  your  feelings,  and  you  must 
grant  that,  however  sincere  her  regard 
and  respect,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  very  seemly  to  change  her 
manner  towards  you  immediately  after  her 
husband's  death." 

So  spake,  Tom,  advisedly,  watching  his 
quarry  all  the  time  most  carefully.  "  As 
for  resenting  your  instrumentality  in  find- 
ing the  will,  I  am  sure  you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. She  is  far  too  reasonable  a  wom- 
an. I  think,  on  the  contrary,  she  sympa- 
thized with  the  distress  you  naturally  felt 
at  such  an  unlucky  'find.'  I  remember 
thinking  so  at  the  time." 

"  Would  to  God  I  had  never  touched  it, 
or  seen  it,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it !  " 
exclaimed  Ford,  with  an  intense  bitter- 
ness that  startled  Tom,  and  resting  his  el- 
bow on  the  desk  before  him  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  for  a  moment,  as 
if  bowed  down  with  mortification,  or  grief, 
or  some  unpleasant  emotion. 

"  You  cannot  blame  yourself  with  re- 
gard to  that,"  cried  Tom,  not  without 
sympathy;  but  with  a  sudden  vivid  recol- 
lection of  Mrs.  Travers's  doubts— which 


must  be  mere  surmise  —  but  nevertheless 
were  curious. 

"  Of  course  not  —  of  course  not !. "  re- ' 
turned  Ford,  recovering  himself,  and  rais- 
ing his  head.  "  I  merely  performed  a 
painful  and  unavoidable  task,  but  I  have 
allowed  myself  to  say  much  more  than  I 
intended.  My  object  in  asking  you  here 
was  to  beg  you  would  tell  me  how  Mrs. 
Travers  is  really  placed.  The  change  she 
has  experienced  must  be  very  trying;  her 
means  must  be  painfully  limited,  and  in 
spite  of  all  I  have  suffered  through  her,  I 
do  not  like  to  think  of  her  in  poverty. 
Do  be  candid  with  me,  Mr.  Reed." 

"  I  certainly  will,  so  far  as  I  may,"  re- 
plied Tom.  "  Mrs.  Travers,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  has  no  material  wants,  and  reports 
herself  well,  and  comparatively  content. 
You  know  she  is  a  woman  singularly  indif- 
ferent to  the  outsides  of  things ;  but  that 
she  ever  will  be  quite  at  rest  until  she  has 
upset  this  will  1  do  not  pretend  to  be- 
lieve." 

"  Upset  the  will,"  said  Ford,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  "  I  wish  there  was  a  chance 
of  it !  but  a  greater  delusion  never  existed 
than  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  What  a 
pity  Mrs.  Travers  allows  herself  to  en- 
tertain such  an  idea !  " 

"  So  I  tell  her ;  but  she  clings  to  it  nev- 
ertheless ;  and  will  make  some  move  re- 
specting it,  one  of  these  days." 

Ford  was  silent  and  in  deep  thought  for 
fully  a  minute,  his  glittering,  strained  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  then  rousing  himself 
said,  with  a  bitter  smile,  "  Another  ques- 
tion or  two,  Mr.  Reed,  and  I  will  release 
you.  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  when  he  called 
here  in  the  spring,  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Mrs.  Travers  had  contracted  a 
second  marriage  ;  is  this  the  case  ?  " 

"  I  can  answer  that  definitely  and  em- 
phatically," said  Tom,  with  some  zest. 
"  No,  certainly  not." 

"  Pray,  then,  is  he  right  in  his  surmise, 
that  if  not  actually  married,  she  is  en- 
gaged, and  to  yourself  ?  " 

"  She  is  nothing  of  the  kind  !  /  am  en- 
gaged, but  not  to  Mrs.  Travers ;  of  that  I 
give  you  my  honor  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Reed,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
understand  why  she  so  resolutely  conceals 
her  place  of  abode  from  me.  I  am  always, 
and  have  been  always,  her  friend." 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  her 
motives.  I  only  endeavour  to  carry  out 
her  wishes,"  said  Torn4,  rising.  "  And 
now  I  must  really  bid  you  good  morning. 
I  have  already  outstaid  my  time." 

"  I  will  not  detain  you,"  returned  Ford, 
with  a  bitter  smile.    "  I  am  obliged  to  you 
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for  this  visit,  though  I  cannot  say  you 
have  afforded  me  any  special  informa- 
tion." 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  could  not !  Good 
morning,  Mr.  Ford." 

Very  much  impressed  by  the  malignant 
expression  of  Ford's  face,  Tom  departed  ; 
more  inclined  than  he  ever  was  before  to 
lend  his  ear  to  what  he  had  hitherto  con- 
sidered Mrs.  Travers's  preposterous  no- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  will. 

The  extraordinary  vanity  and  unreason- 
ableness of  Ford  moved  his  mirth,  and  yet 
he  confessed  the  consistent  absurdity  of 
the  romance  he  had  weaved  for  himself, 
and  of  which  the  chief  object  had  been 
utterly  unconscious.  The  tenacity  with 
which  the  man  clung  to  his  delusion  was 
amazing.  His  great  desire  to  know  how 
Mrs.  Travers  was  situated,  no  doubt  arose 
from  the  hope  that  poverty  and  privation 
might  a  second  time  drive  her  into  a  mar- 
riage of  expediency.  "  He  little  knows 
his  woman,"  thought  Tom,  as  he  walked 
swiftly  through  St.  Paul's  churchyard  and 
on  towards  Fleet  Street.  "  Nothing  would 
floor  her  now;  she  stands  alone,  that's 
enough  to  strengthen  a  strong  woman. 
It  is  the  children  or  parents  hanging  on 
them  that  overweight  women  for  the  race 
of  life.  Mrs.  Travers  would  float  any- 
where. I  don't  think  she  likes  the  bazaar 
business.  I  don't  think  she  would  ever 
have  gone  into  it  but  for  Fanny,  dear  little 
saucy  Fan  !  Please  God  !  she  shall  soon 
have  a  home  of  her  own.  Now  to  catch 
that  blackguard,  Trapes  !  " 

This  was  not  so  easy  to  do,  but  Tom 
accomplished  it.  Of  course  Trapes  was 
furious  about  the  I.  O.  U.,  which  he  had 
quite  forgotten.  He  stated  his  opinion 
that  it  was  a  "d — d  dirty  trick  for  one 
gentleman  to  play  another."  However, 
Tom  pacified  him,  gave  an  affecting  pic- 
ture of  Poole's  necessities,  and  promised 
to  compromise  the  matter.  Moreover,  he 
managed  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, without  raising  Trapes's  suspicions, 
to  draw  out  sufficient  particulars  of  the 
transaction  to  corroborate  in  every  way 
Poole's  statement  respecting  its  date. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Tom,  as  his  visitor 
stood  up  to  go,  "  did  Ford  turn  out  to  be 
the  man  you  wanted  ?  " 

"What  man — what  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Trapes, .with  a  stare. 

"  Don't  you  remember  coming  to  me  in 
the  spring  to  ask  who  the  man  was  you 
had  seen,  me  talking  to  " 

"  Oh  !  ay,  to  be  sure  !  "  cried  Trapes  ; 
"thought  he  was  a  man  that  owed  me 


money,  but  he  wasn't  my  boy  !  "  slapping 
Tom's  shoulder  with  a  wink  and  a  shout 
of  laughter.  "  He  wasn't ;  still  I  haven't 
done  so  badly  since." 

"  And  you  see  Ford  sometimes  ?  Have 
you  been  dabbling  in  the  stocks,  eh  ?  " 

"  See  Ford  !  Never  !  Never  set  eyes 
on  him  since  I  called  that  time  to  ascer- 
tain—  to  ascertain  —  oh!  what  was  the 
colour  of  the  winning  horse.  He's  out  of 
my  line  altogether,"  cried  Trapes,  with  an 
insolent  air. 

"  I  should  think  he  was,"  returned  Tom  ; 
and  then,  as  his  visitor  went  heavily  and 
noisily  down  the  narrow  stair,  he  added  to 
himself,  "but  that's  an  unmitigated  lie 
nevertheless." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which 
Tom  had  to  detail  to  the  fair  partners  in 
the  Berlin  business  when  he  made  his  un- 
expected but  welcome  appearance  that 
Wednesday,  to  rouse  them  from  the  dull 
routine  of  their  lives,  and  set  all  Kate's 
pulses  throbbing  with  the  strangest  mix- 
ture of  exultation,  hope,  dread,  yet  resolu- 
tion. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
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It  was  hard  to  realize  that  we  were  act- 
ually on  the  spot  which  witnessed  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  empire.  My 
companion  and  myself  were  aroused  from 
the  slumber  that  had  crept  over  us  during 
the  last  hour  of  our  railway  journey  from 
Catania  by  a  light  being  flashed  upon  the 
carriage,  and  the  announcement  that  we 
had  reached  Syracuse,  and  had  better 
look  out  for  another  resting-place  for  the 
night.  The  guard,  who  had  already  shown 
a  tender  solicitude  for  our  betaking  our- 
selves to  nn  buon  albergo,  saw  us  into  the 
solitary  omnibus  of  which  the  town  could 
boast ;  and  away  we  started,  under  his 
guidance,  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  over  the 
drawbridge  and  beneath  the  huge  cavern- 
ous gates  of  the  citadel,  with  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Harbour  plashing  below  us 
in  the  darkness.  Modern  Syracuse  has 
returned  to  the  limits  of  the  original  settle- 
ment of  Arkhias  on  Ortygia,  the  "  quail's  " 
island ;  and  its  maze  of  narrow,  squalid 
streets,  or  rather  lanes,  made  the  houses 
look  as  though  they  were  about  every  mo- 
ment to  close  upon  our  jolting  and  ricketty 
conveyance.  At  last  we  reached  our  desti- 
nation ;  and  escorted  by  an  English-speak- 
ing guide  who  had  scented  his  prey  al- 
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most  before  we  had  entered  the  house, 
were  ushered  into  a  vast,  dismal  room, 
with  two  small  beds,  and  that  peculiar 
musty  smell  that  reminds  one  of  church- 
vaults  and  dead  beetles.  Dreary  enough 
it  looked  at  our  first  entrance,  with  its  four 
gaunt  windows  half  hidden  by  dingy  strips 
of  faded  brocade,  out  of  which  the  ghosts 
of  Nikias  and  Gylippus  might  be  expected 
to  emerge ;  but  we  became  reconciled  to 
our  quarters  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
days,  and  had  it  not  been  for  certain  sani- 
tary deficiencies  should  have  found  them 
comfortable  enough.  Our  escort  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  us.  and  occupied  his 
time  partly  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
next  day's  excursion,  partly  in  explaining 
that  the'  scantiness  of  our  supper  was  not 
due  to  either  cook  or  landlord,  but  to  the 
unexpected  lateness  of  our  arrival.  His 
name,  we  found,  was  Felice  Valerio,  and 
he  afterwards  proved  an  excellent  guide 
and  a  cheerful  companion.  He  had  once 
tried  a  settler's  life  in  Florida,  he  told  us, 
but  had  found  his  way  back  to  his  native 
home,  and  a  wife  as  well,  upon  whose 
shoulders  he  laid  the  blame  of  his  remain- 
ing in  a  place  where  no  "  dollars  "  were  to 
be  made.  Perhaps,  however,  his  dispar- 
aging comparisons  of  Syracusan  and 
American  existence  were  not  quite  sincere. 

Our  first  drive  led  us  along  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Epipolae  (so  named,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides,  from  its  being  "  above  " 
the  city),  which  forms  the  western  angle 
of  the  large  trilateral  plateau,  to  which  the 
primitive  settlement  on  the  island  after- 
wards extended  itself.  It  was  here  that 
the  Athenians  established  themselves 
when,  in  B.C.  414,  they  seriously  set  about 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  ;  and  across  its  level 
surface  was  built  their  double  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  from  the  Bay  of  Trogilus  on 
the  north  to  the  Great  Harbour  on  the 
south,  which  proved  so  nearly  fatal  to  the 
city  and  its  defenders.  It  was  here,  too, 
that  Nikias  and  Demosthenes  made  their 
night  attack  in  that  last  desperate  effort  to 
subdue  the  great  republic  of  Sicily ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  fancy  the  Athenian  soldiers 
clambering  up  the  weather-beaten  lime- 
stone cliffs,  losing  themselves  in  the  innu- 
merable narrow  gullies  that  wind  and  rain 
had  scooped  out  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
vainly  seeking  some  shrub  or  tuft  of  grass 
on  the  bare  crag  to  which  to  cling.  The 
height  of  the  cliff  is  not  great ;  but  a  body 
of  men  stationed  on  the  top  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  repelling  an  assault  up 
the  steep  and  jagged  sides  of  the  plateau, 
especially  when  aided  by  a  dark  night. 
Facing  the  southern  front  of  the  Epipolae, 
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on  the  left  of  our  road,  the  small  stream 
of  the  Anapo  wound  along  through  low, 
rich,  pestiferous  ground,  the  ancient  marsh 
of  Lysimeleia,  now  called  li  Pantanelli, 
so  destructive  to  the  Athenian  army,  and 
to  the  Carthaginians  of  Himilco,  a  few 
years  later.  Lysimeleia  was  also  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Syrako,  from  which  the 
city  derived  its  name  ;  but  the  word  was 
probably  of  native  Sikeliot  origin. 

Close  to  the  marsh  was  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes,  which  Cicero  discovered 
(Tusc.  Disp.  v.  23)  and  restored.  The 
Roman  orator's  pious  labours,  however, 
were  not  very  permanent.  The  inhabit- 
ants do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  appre- 
ciation of  mathematical  merit,  and  the 
very  site  of  the  monument  is  now  unknown. 
The  tombs  which  the  ciceroni  at  present 
dignify  with  the  names  of  Archimedes 
and  Timoleon,  not  far  from  the  old  church 
of  St.  Giovanni,  are  neat  erections  with 
late  Doric  fagades,  which  probably  con- 
tain the  ashes  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
tomb  which  Cicero  found  lay  outside 
the  Porta  Acragiana,  on  the  road  to  Agri- 
gentum,  where  the  south-western  wall  of 
the  city  approached  the  shore  of  the  Great 
Harbour.  This  wall,  which  owed  its  con- 
struction to  Gelon,  ran  across  the  prom- 
ontory that  formed  the  mainland  portion 
of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  in- 
vasion. It  was  called  Achradina,  from 
the  apxadeg,  or  wild  pear-trees,  which  still 
grow  plentifully  on  its  high  rocky  ground, 
and  which  are  celebrated  in  the  Verrine 
Orations  of  Cicero.  Traces  of  the  old 
walls  are  still  to  be  seen  along  the  base  of 
the  triangle  of  Epipolae,  and  above  the 
line  of  the  sea.  On  the  latter  side  they 
would  be  visible  from  the  railway,  which 
skirts  them,  were  it  not  that  the  trains  run 
for  the  most  part  through  a  cleanly-cut 
trench  some  twenty  feet  deep.  Westward 
of  Achradina  stretches  the  triangular 
table-land,  the  whole  of  which  is  some- 
times roughly  called  Epipolae.  This,  at 
least,  is  its  designation  in  Thucydides  ; 
but  more  strictly  speaking,  only  the  west- 
ern corner  bore  the  title,  the  north-east- 
ern angle  being  Tykhe,  and  the  south-east- 
ern angle  Neapolis.  Neapolis  was  named 
Temenitis  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian 
siege,  and  it  was  there  that  Gylippus  had 
his  camp,  midway  between  the  walls  of 
the  town  and  the  lines  of  the  Athenians. 
On  Temenitis  and  the  slope  below  it  were 
congregated  the  most  famous  public 
buildings  of  Syracuse,  whose  shattered 
remains  have  still  such  a  charm  for  the 
visitor  of  to-day.  On  the  top  of  the  hill 
stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
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guardian  of  the  city,  and  the  patron  of  the 
Dorian  race,  from  whose  temenos,  or 
consecrated  demesne,  the  whole  locality 
acquired  its  name.  The  image  of  the  god 
was  erected  just  outside  the  city,  like  the 
statues  of  Apollo  Arkhagetes  at  Naxos  and 
Gela,  to  symbolize  that  the  protection  of 
the  deity  extended  over  the  fields  as  well 
as  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  state,  and 
that  the  invader  would  have  to  pass  his 
protecting  arm  before  he  could  approach 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Again  and  again 
had  that  arm  availed  to  defend  its  wor- 
shippers, and  even  Verres,  the  Roman 
harpy,  had  failed  to  carry  off  the  god.  It 
was  reserved  for  Tiberius,  "  the  friend  of 
the  provincials,"  like  a  classical  Lord  El- 
gin, to  remove  the  image  to  Rome.  The 
Temenitis  was  still  open  when  Himilco 
besieged  Syracuse  in  B.C.  396.  Dionysius 
I.,  whose  reign  lasted  from  406  to  367 
had  already  enclosed  the  northern  part  of 
Epipolas,  together  with  Tykhe,  so  called 
from  a  temple  of  Fortune  which  existed 
there.  The  tyrant,  to  whom  Syracuse 
owed  its  safety  during  the  terrible  period 
of  Carthaginian  invasion,  worked  at  the 
fortifications  in  a  truly  regal  manner. 
Within  twenty  days,  three  and  a  half 
miles  of  wall  were  constructed  with  the 
help  of  sixty  thousand  workmen  and  six 
thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the  ruins  of 
it  that  are  left  attest  the  massive  magnifi- 
cence of  the  work.  It  was  not  completely 
finished,  however,  until  385,  when  all  the 
four  cities  of  Syracuse  —  Ortygia,  Achra- 
dina,  Tykhe,  and  Neapolis  —  first  be- 
came encircled  by  one  belt  of  wall.  When 
Hamilcar  attacked  Epipolae  from  the  west 
in  309,  at  the  very  time  that  Agathokles, 
the  Syracusan  despot,  was  engaged  in 
besieging  Carthage,  he  found  Neapolis  so 
strongly  fortified  as  to  defy  all  assaults. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt, that  Agathokles  undertook  the  for- 
tification of  the  southern  cliff  of  the  Epip- 
olae, but  the  circumvallation  of  the  whole 
plateau  does  not  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pleted until  the  reign  of  Hiero  II.,  about 
forty  years  later. 

Immediately  below  the  rocky  level,  now 
overgrown  with  grass  and  weeds,  on 
which  the  figure  of  Apollo  once  towered 
to  the  sky,  the  theatre  is  cut  out  of  the 
sloping  hollow  of  the  cliff.  Tier  after 
tier  of  seats  is  hewn  in  the  grey  battered 
limestone,  where  the  comedies  of  Epi- 
charmus  might  have  been  acted  in  the  time 
of  Hiero  I.,  and  where  yEschylus,  we  may 
conclude  almost  with  certainty,  arranged 
his  choruses  and  dictated  his  plays.  It 
was  the  largest  theatre,  next  after  those 


of  Miletus  and  Megalopolis,  which  ex- 
isted in  the  Greek  world,  and  its  situation 
is  indescribably  beautiful.  With  the  in- 
born love  of  the  sea  that  distinguished 
the  Greek  race,  the  theatre  was  made  to 
look  out  over  the  Great  Llarbour,  and 
away  to  the  Bay  of  Daskon  and  the  foam- 
beaten  headlands  of  Plemmyrium.  In 
the  foreground  would  have  risen  the 
stately  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  on  the 
further  side  of  the  Anapo  ;  and  there,  in 
the  days  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  the 
citizens  might  have  looked  down  upon  the 
tents  of  their  enemies,  or  watched  that  ter- 
rible struggle  in  the  harbour  when  the 
ships  and  the  empire  of  Athens  went 
down  together.  The  semicircle  of  the 
structure  must  once  have  contained  no 
less  than  sixty  rows  of  seats,  though  only 
forty-six  are  now  visible,  the  upper  tiers 
having  been  worn  away,  and  partly  ap- 
propriated to  the  uses  of  a  water-mill.  As 
many  as  twenty-four  thousand  spectators 
could  have  been  accommodated  at  the 
same  time  in  its  nine  Cuneiy  or  longitudi- 
nal blocks  of  seats,  which  are  intersected 
by  a  broad  and  a  narrow  pnzcinctio,  or 
rock-wall  with  a  passage  underneath.  The 
former  of  these  still  bears  the  deeply  in- 
cised names  of  the  gods  and  royal  person- 
ages after  whom  the  several  cunei  were 
named.  Beginning  from  the  western  side, 
I  traced  on  the  wall  of  the  second  cuneus 
the  words  BA2IAI22A2  NHPHIA02,  "of 
Queen  Nereis,"  the  wife  of  Gelon.  On 
the  next  cuneus  was  written  BA2IAI22A2 
<MAI2TIA02,  "of  Queen  Philistis,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  second  wife  of 
Hiero  I.,  from  whom  was  derived  the 
name  of  a  Syracusan  coin  called  (pihtoridioc 
Only  two  or  three  of  the  letters  on  -the 
fourth  cuneus  were  legible :  Colonel 
Leach  believes  that  we  must  read  "of 
King  Gelon."  However  this  may  be,  the 
words  on  the  wall  of  the  two  following 
compartments  are  clearly  "  of  Zeus  Olym- 
pius," AI[0]2  OAYM[niOY],  and  "of  Hera- 
kles  the  favourable,"  [H]PAKA[E02 
EY]$PON[02].  The  eleven  lower  tiers 
alone  were  cased  in  marble ;  elsewhere 
the  rock  was  left  in  its  native  integrity,  as 
in  the  theatre  at  Argos  ;  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  successive  grades  impresses 
one  with  the  belief  that  the  spectator  con- 
trived to  roll  himself  and  his  cushion  into 
a  very  small  compass.  It  was  here  that 
in  B.C.  406  Dionysius  was  greeted  by  the 
people  as  he  was  returning  from  Gala  to 
get  himself  appointed  general  against  the 
Carthaginian  forces.  It  is  the  first  men- 
tion that  we  have  of  the  edifice,  and  we 
are  told  that  as  he  entered  the  Agrigen- 
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tine  Gate,  he  met  the  citizens  pouring  out 
of  their  favourite  place  of  resort. 

Very  different  indeed,  both  in  charac- 
ter and  in  object,  was  the  building  where 
the  later  Romanized  population  amused 
itself.  The  tasteless  masses  of  brick- 
work which  surround  the  arena  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre,  a  little  below  the 
theatre,  fittingly  correspond  with  the  bru- 
tality to  the  satisfaction  of  which  they 
were  devoted.  The  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  does  not  embody  intellect  more 
strikingly  than  the  architecture  of  the  Ro- 
mans mere  animal  force.  It  is  only  when 
viewed  in  the  gigantic  proportions  of  a 
Coliseum  that  Roman  art,  if  art  it  can  be 
called,  produces  an  effect ;  and  even  then 
the  effect  is  simply  that  of  the  monstrous 
and  overpowering,  and  appeals  rather  to 
the  lower  and  uneducated  side  of  our  na- 
ture. While  we  were  looking  up  at  the 
broken  arches,  and  mentally  comparing 
them  with  the  perfect  symmetry  and  deli- 
cate proportions  of  the  Greek  theatre 
which  we  had  just  left,  our  guide  told  us 
a  local  story  which  seemed  a  mixture  of 
the  old  tale  of  Androkles  and  the  lion, 
and  of  the  monk  Telemachus  in  the  glad- 
iatorial shows  of  Honorius  at  Rome.  Once 
upon  a  time,  so  ran  the  story,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant governed  Syracuse,  and,  in  order  to 
satiate  his  lust  for  blood,  built  the  am- 
phitheatre we  were  visiting,  and  stocked 
it  with  wild  beasts.  These  were  fed  with 
the  bodies  of  orthodox  Christians  who  re- 
fused to  deny  their  faith.  Among  others, 
a  certain  man,  whose  name  Valerio  could 
not  recollect,  was  condemned  to  be  ex- 
posed. Now  it  so  happened  that  he  had 
already  been  a  fugitive  from  the  tyrant's 
displeasure,  and  had  concealed  himself  in 
the  woods,  where  the  wild  beasts  had 
shown  themselves  more  kindly  and  merci- 
ful than  men,  and  a  lion  had  adopted  him 
as  foster-brother.  But  the  lion  was  caught 
by  the  king's  servants  just  about  the  same 
time  as  his  human  foster-brother.  The 
latter  was  dressed  in  an  animal's  skin,  as 
was  generally  the  case  with  the  victims  of 
the  tyrant,  and  thrown  into  the  arena. 
The  doors  of  the  cage  in  which  the  lion 
was  confined  were  then  opened,  and  the 
imprisoned  beast  burst  forth  upon  the  un- 
fortunate victim,  whom  it  did  not  recog- 
nize at  first  on  account  of  his  disguise  ; 
but  the  man  spoke  to  it,  and  at  once  the 
animal  knew  its  old  companion,  and,  in- 
stead of  injuring  him,  became  as  gentle 
and  delighted  as  a  dog  that  has  recovered 
its  master.  The  people,  struck  with  the 
lion's  conduct,  rose  en  ?nasse,  and,  with 
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the  nameless  hero  of  the  tale  at  their 
head,  killed  the  tyrant,  professed  them- 
selves Christians,  and  destroyed  the  am- 
phitheatre ;  and  ever  since  that  time  the 
latter  has  remained  in  its  present  ruinous 
condition.  Such  was  the  legend  —  a  cu- 
rious example  of  the  way  in  which  a  nurs- 
ery story  may  entwine  itself  about  a  local 
site,  the  true  history  of  which  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

On  a  broad  level  spice  above  the  am- 
phitheatre, between  this  and  the  Greek 
theatre,  is  a  large,  smooth  square  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  now  used  for  tillage.  This 
must  be  the  Great  Altar  of  Hiero  II.,  six 
hundred  and  forty  feet  long  and  sixty 
broad,  on  which  the  hecatombs  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty  oxen  were  annually  of- 
fered in  commemoration  of  the  expulsion 
of  the  tyrant  Thrasybulus,  the  younger 
brother  of  Gelon  and  Hiero  I.  The  sac- 
rificing people  would  have  gazed  across 
the  harbour  and  over  Ortygia,  while  above 
them  would  have  towered  the  protecting 
image  of  Apollo.  The-  edges  of  the  rock 
which  line  the  altar  now  serve  to  limit  the 
dimensions  of  a  field.  Close  to  the  altar, 
on  the  eastern  side,  are  two  ancient  quar- 
ries, one  of  them,  the  Latomia  del  Para- 
diso,  containing  the  famous  Ear  of  Diony- 
sius.  The  quarries  are  scooped  out  of 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  consist  of  an  ex- 
tensive kind  of  forecourt  open  to  the  sky, 
which  leads  into  a  large,  winding  gallery. 
The  roof,  which  is  of  great  height,  is  hewn 
into  a  channel  in  the  shape  of  an  ear,  the 
rounded  bed  of  rock  which  descends  to 
the  ground  at  the  entrance  increasing  still 
further  the  similarity.  At  the  innermost 
extremity  of  the  excavation  a  small  hole 
is  pierced  in  the  roof,  communicating  with 
the  upper  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  it 
was  here  that,  according  to  the  local  tradi- 
tion, Dionysius  used  to  sit  and  listen  to 
the  conversation  of  his  prisoners  in  the 
quarry  below.  The  tyrant  could  certainly 
have  done  this  without  difficulty,  since, 
owing  to  the  form  of  the  grotto,  the  slight- 
est whisper  echoes  audibly  along  the  gal- 
lery, gaining  force  and  distinctness  as  it  is 
struck  back  from  side  to  side.  But  we 
may  doubt  whether  he  ever  troubled  him- 
self about  the  language  of  those  whom  he 
had  safe  within  his  power,  and  who  were 
condemned  to  wear  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  chains  and  underground  darkness. 
At  all  events,  the  serpentine  form  of  the 
quarries  suits  the  structure  of  the  stone, 
which  can  best  be  worked  in  this  way; 
and  in  another  quarry,  the  Latomia  dei 
Capuccini,  one   cf  the  galleries  shows 
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traces  of  having  been  excavated  in  the 
same  manner,  though  the  softer  nature  of 
the  stone  here  prevented  the  success  of 
the  attempt.  The  Ear  of  Dionysius,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  "sight"  of  Syracuse, 
and  we  were  much  pestered  by  beggars  of 
an  Italian  description  in  the  forecourt  of 
the  quarry,  where  we  found  a  rope-walk 
had  been  set  up. 

The  seven  thousand  Athenian  captives 
probably  languished  in  the  Latomia  dei 
Capuccini  just  mentioned,  which  is  sit- 
uated close  to  the  sea  at  the  southern  end 
of  Achradina,  not  far  from  St.  Giovanni, 
perhaps  the  oldest  church  in  Sicily,  where 
the  tomb  of  St.  Marcian  and  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Paul  are  pointed  out  for  the  benefit  of 
believers.  The  Latomia  stands  in  what 
was  until  lately  the  garden  of  a  monastery ; 
but  the  monastery  has  now  been  turned 
into  an  inn,  and  a  very  good  sort  of  one 
it  makes.  We  enjoyed  a  bottle  of  native 
wine  in  the  refectory,  the  walls  of  which 
were  lined  with  worm-eaten  tables,  still 
bearing  traces  of  red  and  blue  paint, 
whereat  the  brothers  used  to  eat  their 
silent  meals.  Since  the  refectory  has 
become  a  dining-room,  additional  tables 
have  been  arranged  along  the  centre  of 
the  room,  and  these  seemed  to  be  more 
favoured  by  the  guests  than  those  which 
were  haunted  by  the  memories  of  the 
former  occupants.  A  large  kitchen-range 
occupied  the  lower  end  of  the  room, 
whose  long  whitewashed  walls  were  dec- 
orated by  a  few  simple  lines  of  faded  red  ; 
and  while  discussing  our  bread  and  wine, 
we  had  the  benefit  of  observing  the  de- 
tails of  a  Sicilian  laundry.  It  was  satis- 
factory to  be  convinced  that  the  art  of 
washing  clothes  was  known  in  the  country  ; 
but  we'found  it  pleasanter  to  turn  our  at- 
tention to  a  conversation  on  the  results  of 
the  sudden  suppression  of  the  monasteries 
throughout  Italy.  Opinion  at  Syracuse 
seemed  decidedly  adverse  to  the  measure, 
and  that  too  even  in  a  place  where  the 
speakers  were  profiting  by  the  change. 
There  was  much  sense  and  reason  in  what 
we  were  told.  The  monasteries  had  long 
prevented  starvation  among  the  poorest 
classes  in  a  land  where  there  are  neither 
unions  nor  poor-laws,  and  their  abolition 
therefore  had  set  before  an  indigent  popu- 
lation the  alternatives  of  absolute  destitu- 
tion or  a  life  of  brigandage.  The  monks 
themselves,  moreover,  were  thrown  upon 
the  world,  for  which  their  previous  training 
had  little  fitted  them;  and  though  we 
heard  that  many  of  the  younger  and  more 
energetic  among  them  had  entered  readily 
into  pursuits  like  that  of  the  soldier,  the 


older  and  weaker  ones  were  left  unprovided 
for.* 

Luncheon  ended,  and  the  discussion  of 
social  grievances  along  with  it,  we  de- 
scended a  steep  path  to  the  entrance  of 
the  quarry,  which  is  securely  shut  in  by  a 
ponderous  gate.  The  great  size  of  the 
Latomia  is  extremely  striking;  one  wan- 
ders through  a  maze  of  foot-tracks,  among 
the  rich  green  leaves  and  golden  fruit  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  and  the  branching 
stalks  of  huge  hemlocks,  while  an  unceas- 
ing range  of  one  rock-wall  after  another 
closes  in  the  view.  Here  and  there  a  lofty 
gallery  has  been  driven  through  the  cliff, 
and  gigantic  masses  of  rock,  tumbled  over 
by  earthquake  and  weather,  lie  in  the  way. 
Some  of  the  excavations,  which  we  may 
picture  being  painfully  hollowed  out  under 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  by  the  contem- 
poraries and  friends  of  Thucydides,  have 
been  turned  into  cow-stalls ;  and  in  one 
place  a  marble  slab,  covered  with  the  pen- 
cil-scrawls of  Italian  peasants,  marks  the 
tomb  of  an  Englishman.  Elsewhere  is  a 
grotto  which  was  formerly*  devoted  to  the 
j/^r-terranean  burial  of  the  dead  breth- 
ren; the  corpse  of  the  monk  was  exposed 
under  a  glass  cover,  to  the  sight  of  his 
surviving  companions,  until  the  flesh  had 
crumbled  into  dust;  and  the  sarcopha- 
gus in  which  this  ever-present  memento 
of  death  and  decay  was  exhibited,  like 
the  skeleton  at  Egyptian  dinner-parties, 
or  Trimalchio's  banquet  in  Petronius,  is 
still  preserved.  Amid  the  balmy  still- 
ness of  the  garden  vegetation  around, 
perhaps  no  fitter  burial-place  could  be 
found  than  the  spot  in  which  the  un- 
happy prisoners  of  the  ancient  Doric  city 
rotted  away.  Indeed,  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  in  the  various  stone- 
quarries  must  have  been  very  great,  and 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  multitude  of 
slaves,  and  the  consequent  disregard  of 
suffering,  in  the  old  Greek  world.  Close 
to  the  quarry  of  the  Capuchins  is  another, 
the  Latomia  Novantieri,  while  toward  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Epipolae  are  the 

*  M.  Waddington  once  told  me  that  the  state  of 
things  at  Gubbio,  whe/e  he  holds  landed  property,  is 
even  worse  than  it  is  in  Sicily.  The  monastery  there 
had  so  fattened  upon  the  decay  and  demoralization  of 
the  town,  that  out  of  a  population  of  six  thousand,  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  were  entirely  supported 
by  that  institution,  whose  weekly  doles  saved  them 
from  the  trouble  of  working  for  their  bread.  The  over- 
grown resources  of  the  monastery  were  the  monopoly 
of  twenty  monks,  each  of  whom  kept  a  family  in  the 
town.  When  the  monastery  was  dissolved,  the  monks 
and  their  families,  amounting  in  all  to  some  two  hun- 
dred persons,  were  added  to  the  standing  army  of  beg- 
gars, and  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  place  find  them- 
selves compelled,  by  the  fear  of  an  entente,  to  support 
as  best  they  can  this  idle  and  degraded  population. 
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Latomie  del  Filosofo,  where  Dionysius  is 
said  to  have  confined  the  poet-philosopher 
Philoxenus  for  the  verses  in  which  he  had 
satirized  the  tyrant.  It  was  out  of  these 
Latomie  that  the  walls  of  Syracuse  were 
made ;  and  the  name  by  which  they  are 
still  known  is  a  curious  testimony  to  the 
ancient  Doric  colonization  of  the  island. 
From  the  Doric  form  of  ?.aro/j.iay  "  a  quar- 
ry.*' the  Romans  derived  their  lautumice, 
like  so  many  other  words  (such  as  damiiun, 
the  public  sacrifice  to  the  Good  Goddess) 
which  bare  witness  to  early  commercial 
intercourse  between  Rome  and  Sicily ; 
and  lautumia,  modified  by  the  accent,  has 
descended  to  the  modern  dialects. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
buildings  ever  erected  out  of  the  materials 
of  these  quarries  is  the  so-called  Fort  of 
Euryalus,  at  the  western  corner  of  Epip- 
olae,  where  the  south  and  north  walls. of 
Dionysius  meet  in  one  point.  The  place 
took  its  name  from  the  Greek  evpvs 
"  broad  knob,"  which  exactly  character- 
izes the  nature  of  the  ground.  It  is  now 
generally  called  Mongibedlisi,  like  Mongi-^ 
belio,  the  native  name  of  Etna,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Italian  monf  and  the  Arabic 
jebel,  which  have  each  the  same  significa- 
tion of  "mountain."  The  ruins  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse.  Four  mas- 
sive towers  protected  the  fort,  which  was 
entered  by  a  double  gate  with  the  access 
on  the  right,  so  as  to  expose  the  unshield- 
ed side  of  the  attacking  enemy.  Around 
the  towers  ran  a  double  enclosure,  the 
outer  forming  a  long  quadrangle,  which 
projected  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the 
approach  to  the  entrance.  Their  west 
front,  where  the  cliff  is  less  precipitous 
than  elsewhere,  was  connected  by  walls 
for  the  employment  of  catapults,  a  fact 
which  serves  to  fix  the  date  of  the  work  in 
the  reign  of  Hiero  II.,  when  catapults  first 
came  to  be  extensively  used.  Underneath, 
twelve  subterranean  passages  led  to  a  ditch 
cut  twenty-five  feet  deep  in  the  rock,  and 
entered  by  a  large  circular  hole  within  the 
fort,  which  allowed  infantry,  and  even  cav- 
alry, to  be  transferred  from  one  part  to 
another  without  danger  or  loss  of  time. 
Another  passage  on  the  right  communi- 
cated with  a  second  trench  parallel  with 
tbe  access  to  the  gate,  along  the  course  of 
which  many  places  of  exit  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock  in  the  form  of  steps.  Oppo- 
site the  outlets  of  the  first  fosse  are  a 
series  of  rectangular  excavations,  em- 
ployed, according  to  local  tradition,  as 
magazines.  Those  on  the  right,  four  in 
all,  have  their  right-hand  walls  carefully 


covered  with  large,  square,  well-fitted 
blocks  of  stone,  while  the  bare  rock  on 
the  left  of  each  bears  an  incised  inscrip- 
tion close  to  the  entrance,  and  at  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground. 

I  was  unable  to  copy  the  last  epigraph 
accurately,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the 
stone,  but  it  seemed  almost  identical  with 
that  on  No.  3.  The  characters  are  unlike 
those  of  any  known  alphabet,  certainly  of 
any  with  which  the  Syracusans  of  Hiero 
II.  would  have  been  acquainted.  Some 
similarity,  however,  may  be  detected  be- 
tween the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  those 
of  the  so-called  Keltiberian  alphabet  found 
on  old  Spanish  coins,  and  on  a  plate  of 
lead  from  the  Pyrenees  which  Phillipps 
has  published;  and  the  final  characters 
(supposing  the  words  are  to  be  read  from 
left  to  right)  appear  to  be  numerals,  so 
that  the  inscriptions  may  mark  the  numer- 
ical order  of  the  chambers  in  which  they 
are  engraved.  I  believe  that  they  must 
be  referred  to  a  far  earlier  origin  than  the 
foundation  of  the  fort,  or  indeed  of  any 
Greek  buildings  in  Syracuse  at  all.  The 
artificial  walls  which  line  one  side  of  the 
"  magazines  "  look  comparatively  modern 
when  contrasted  with  the  rock  which  they 
cover ;  and  the  caverns  themselves  are 
not  unlike  the  pre-historic  structures  and 
sepulchral  chambers  which  are  met  with 
in  Sardinia,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Sicily  itself. 
The  catacombs,  which  extend  for  miles 
under  Achradina,  ramifying  in  every  direc- 
tion, though  afterwards  used,  as  at  Rome 
and  Naples,  for  Christian  burial,  seem  to 
go  back  to  days  that  preceded  the  settle- 
ment of  Ortygia ;  and  the  limestone  cliffs 
of  the  Val  d'Ispica,  some  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  Syracuse,  are  completely  hon- 
eycombed by  "  Sikanian  "  didieri,  or  niches 
for  the  dead,  and  rockdiewn  habitations. 
Is  it  not  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
caverns  in  the  Fort  of  Euryalus,  with  their 
undeciphered  inscriptions,  belong  to  the 
same  unchronicled  period  and  people  ? 
Phoenician,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arab,  will 
have  come  and  gone ;  but  the  memorials 
of  a  race,  about  whom  history  and  legend 
are  alike  silent,  will  have  outlasted  them 
all. 

A  climb  over  straggling  wild  flowers 
and  broken  fragments  of  stone  brought  us 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  ruins,  where 
we  sat  and  enjoyed  the  view.  Under  us 
was  the  entrance  to  a  subterranean  gal- 
lery, now  blocked  up  with  rubbish  ;  further 
on  came  the  court,  with  its  magazines,  and 
the  vast  rock-cut  piers  of  a  bridge  which 
once  led  across  it ;  then,  beyond,  the  eye 
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wandered  over  a  far-reaching  tract  of  in- 
land scenery.  Just  in  front  lay  the  hamlet 
of  Belvedere,  on  the  peak  of  a  ridge  that 
stretched  away  to  the  mountains  of  Hybla, 
and  the  village  of  Mellili,  whence  still 
comes  the  honey,  in  my  opinion  by  no 
means  equal  to  its  fame.  Behind  rose 
the  stately  mass  of  Etna,  with  a  broad 
white  cape  of  dazzling  snow,  and  a  black 
peak  from  which  a  cloud  of  light  smoke 
floated  lazily  upon  the  blue  sky.  To  the 
right  were  the  picturesque  Bay  of  Agosta 
and  the  peacefully  beautiful  seacoast  of 
Catania,  with  the  hills  of  Calabria  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon.  At  our  back  the 
northern  walls  of  Epipolae  sloped  away  to 
the  shallow  inlet  of  Trogilus  and  the  Scala 
Greca,  the  rugged  step-like  terraces  of 
rock  up  which  the  Romans  of  Marcellus 
made  their  way  into  the  defences  of  Tykhe 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Hexapylum, 
with  its  six  gates,  that  guarded  the  city  on 
the  north.  The  latter  probably  occupied 
the  site  of  Labdalon,  the  outpost  of  the 
Athenians,  which  maintained  their  position 
on  the  Epipolae.  For  an  attacking  army, 
however,  it  was  pitched  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  and  the  fact  that  Euryalus  was  not 
fixed  upon  for  this  purpose  decisively 
determines  the  incapacity  of  Nikias  as  a 
general,  which  all  the  partial  colouring  of 
Thucydides  is  unable  to  gloss  over.  The 
apex  of  the  triangular  plateau  was  left  un- 
fortified by  the  Athenian  commander 
(Thuc.  vi.  97),  and  we  cannot  therefore 
wonder  that,  when  energy  and  union  were 
once  introduced  into  the  counsels  of  the 
Syracusans,  the  fate  of  the  Athenian  ex- 
pedition was  sealed. 

We  pass  from  the  mainland  into  the 
modern  town  by  a  neck  of  level  ground 
which  divides  the  Small  from  the  Great 
Harbour.  The  former  is  now  shallow  and 
choked  with  debris  through  repeated  earth- 
quakes ;  and  the  seaweed  that  drips  from 
the  shelving  rocks  is  only  disturbed  by 
washerwomen  and  anglers.  On  this  tongue 
of  land,  overgrown  with  grass  and  diversi- 
fied by  a  few  stunted  trees  or  a  group  of 
dirty  children,  stood  the  banks,  the  senate- 
house,  and  the  agora,  or  market-place, 
with  its  stately  colonnades,  of  which  all 
that  is  left  is  a  solitary  pillar  that  stands 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  like  a 
sign-post  by  the  roadside.  Opposite  to 
the  island  once  existed  the  Prytaneium, 
where  the  sacred  fire  burned  unextin- 
guished ;  and  hard  by  the  Timoleonteium, 
with  a  race-course  for  chariots  and  horses, 
built  in  honour  of  Timoleon,  who  delivered 
the  citizens  from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius 
II.  in  343,  and  refounded  the  tottering 


state  by  the  introduction  of  forty  thousand 
new  colonists  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republican  constitution.  The  modern  for- 
tifications, in  all  their  repulsive  unsightli- 
ness,  are  the  work  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.,  who  plundered  the  theatre  and  the 
temples  in  order  to  erect  them.  Little  that 
is  ancient  remains  within  their  enclosure  : 
the  spirit  of  feudal  Europe  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  relics  of  Greek  thought. 
On  the  highest  point  of  Ortygia  once  rose 
the  Temple  of  Pallas,  one  of  the  oldest 
monuments  of  Ortygia,  built  by  the  Ga- 
mori,  the  oligarchic  descendants  of  the 
first  settlers  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  in 
the  simple  Doric  fashion  of  the  still-im- 
pressive temples  of  Paestum  and  Selinus. 
Agathokles,  it  is  said,  was  the  architect ; 
and  according  to  Polemo,  as  quoted  by 
Athenaeus,  the  citizen-sailors  when  quitting 
the  harbour  carried  with  them  a  goblet 
from  the  altar  of  Here  Olympia,  which 
they  threw  into  the  sea  as  an  offering  to 
Poseidon,  as  soon  as  the  shield  on  the  top 
of  the  Temple  of  Pallas  was  vanishing  out 
of  sight.  Cicero,  in  the  Verrines,  describes 
its  sumptuousness  and  the  precious  treas- 
ures which  it  contained.  The  cathedral 
has  been  erected  on  the  site,  and  a  modern 
Italian  fagade,  of  Methodist  meeting-house 
appearance,  hides  the  old  building,  though 
thirteen  bent  columns  are  still  visible  on 
the  north  side,  and  nine  on  the  south,  all 
embedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  church. 
The  campanile  of  the  latter  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  on  Easter-day, 
1 169,  and  has  never  been  restored.  The 
museum  faces  the  cathedral.  '  We  found 
little  in  it  to  interest  us  beyond  the  Lando- 
lina  Venus  and  a  few  inscriptions,  but  as 
the  custodian,  Signor  Politi,  told  us,  until 
a  better  room  is  provided,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  that  private  individuals  will  surren- 
der their  antiquities  to  the  public.  One 
of  the  squalid  lanes  near  the  museum  con- 
tains the  broken  shafts  of  a  few  columns 
which  are  ascribed,  without  much  reason, 
to  a  temple  of  Artemis.  The  house  which 
was  built  over  them  has  been  pulled  down, 
and  the  place  railed  in;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants insist  upon  regarding  it  as  a  rubbish- 
heap,  and  the  most  zealous  antiquary 
would  hardly  care  to  linger  long  upon  the 
spot.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the  Cas- 
tle of  Maniaki  at  the  eastern  extremity.of 
the  island,  where  the  Temple  of  Here 
once  overhung  the  sea,  is  the  sacred  spring 
of  myth  and  song,  the  Fountain  of  Arethu- 
sa.  Shelley  can  have  known  but  little 
of  modern  Syracuse,  when  he  made  the 
nymph  of  "  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains," 
and  her  pursuer  Alpheus,  "  the  brackish 
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Dorian  stream,"  play  peacefully  together 
in  a  Sicilian  glade.  The  fountain  is  over- 
looked by  wretched  houses,  and  surround- 
ed by  a  circular  wall  at  the  end  of  an  es- 
planade, where  we  enjoyed  the  sea-breezes 
and  the  burning  crimson  of  the  sunset.  A 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  iron  gate  of  the 
spring,  through  the  bars  of  which  we  gazed 
devoutly,  and  saw  the  waters  pouring  into 
their  basin  among  tufts  of  delicate  branch- 
ing papyri  and  a  brood  of  waterfowl.  We 
flung  some  biscuits  to  the  ducks,  who, 
from  the  way  in  which  they  fought  with 
one  another  over  every  morsel,  seemed  to 
find  mythological  associations  not  very 
satisfying  food.  Hardly  had  one  secured 
a  piece  before  it  was  snatched  out  of  his 
bill  by  another,  to  the  intense  excitement 
of  some  ragged  urchins  who  clambered  up 
against  the  rails  of  the  gate,  under  the 
idea  apparently  of  thus  getting  nearer  to 
the  greedy  birds.  The  fountain  is  now 
salt,  being  really  fed  by  one  of  the  numer- 
ous conduits  which  formerly  supplied  the 
city  and  passed  under  the  Small  Harbour, 
where  the  channel  was  ruptured  by  the 
earthquake  of  1169.  One  can  see  the 
spring  water  there  bubbling  up  beneath 
the  green  waves.  The  ancient  city  must 
have  been  well  supplied  with  water.  Epip- 
ols  is  quite  undermined  with  conduits, 
many  of  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
Athenians.  The  most  important  of  these 
is  the  aqueduct,  which  is  brought  from  the 
Anapo,  some  ten  miles  from  its  mouth, 
along  the  foot  of  Hybla  and  over  Epipo- 
lae.  It  is  probably  older  than  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War;  at  all  events  it  is  not  due 
to  the  Romans,  since  their  aqueducts  were 
straight,  and  carried  on  arches  across  the 
valleys.  Above  the  theatre,  in  the  so- 
called  Nymphaean  grotto,  two  conduits 
issue.  Niches  on  the  rock-walls  tell  us  of 
the  inscriptions  once  inserted  in  them,  and 
form  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  "  street 
of  tombs  "  which  curves  from  this  point 
up  to  the  summit  of  the  Temenitis.  As 
in  other  Greek  towns,  the  sepulchres  were 
just  outside  the  city;  and  Epipolae,  there- 
fore, had  not  yet  been  included  within  its 
circuit  when  the  chambers  were  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  sometimes  one  inside  the 
other,  with  their  numberless  hollows  for 
marble  epitaphs,  and  lining  the  street  on 
both  sides.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
ruts  made  by  the  chariot-wheels  in  the 
stone  bottom  of  the  road  —  the  fashiona- 
ble drive  of  ancient  Syracuse.  Tempora 
mutantur  /  the  tombs  are  used  as  ass- 
stalls,  and  the  conduits  of  the  Nymph  aeum 
turn  a  mill. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  part  of  our  visit 


to  Syracuse  was  the  last  morning,  which 
we  spent  in  an  excursion  to  the  papyrus 
beds  of  the  Anapo.*  The  Cyperns  papy- 
rus, the  true  old  Egyptian  paper-plant, 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  "blue  "  waters  of 
Kyane,  the  fountain  out  of  which  the  Ana- 
po flows.  How  it  was  planted  there  no 
one  knows  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  Europe 
should  thus  preserve  what  has  perished 
wholly  in  Egypt,  whence  it  must  originally 
have  come.  We  were  rowed  across  the 
calm  depths  of  the  Great  Harbour,  one  of 
the  best  in  the  world,  at  once  large,  shel- 
tered, and  deep,  as  Lord  Nelson  proved 
against  tradition  by  sailing  his  fleet  into  it. 
At  the  corner  of  the  bluff  that  faced  us 
floated  a  square,  white  cloud,  the  sign  of  a 
north-west  wind  and  fair  weather,  our 
boatmen  informed  us,  while  behind  lay 
the  Greek  theatre  and  the  snowy  head  of 
Etna,  at  which  the  soldiers  of  Nikias  must 
so  often  have  gazed.  The  Anapo  has 
raised  a  bar  of  sand  at  its  mouth,  over 
which  ourselves  and  our  boat  had  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  boatmen  ; 
and  then,  leaving  the  shell-whitened  shore, 
we.  were  punted  up  the  narrow  ditch  which 
forms  the  channel  of  the  river.  The  steep 
banks  were  rich  with  bamboo-reeds  and 
castor-oil  plants ;  while  two  palms  over- 
hung our  passage  at  the  point  where  the 
Anapo  and  a  branch  stream  meet,  and  the 
ruins  of  a  stone  bridge,  across  wrhich 
Nikias  and  Demosthenes  may  have 
walked,  still  cling  to  the  thick  clay.  The 
punting-pole  had  to  be  given  up  here,  as 
the  stream  became  too  shallow  for  its  use  ; 
so,  tying  one  of  the  oars  against  a  rowing- 
bench,  the  boatmen  fastened  a  rope  to  it, 
and,  stepping  out  upon  the  bank,  towed  us 
along.  On  we  went  among  innumerable 
water-birds  and  wicker  baskets  set  for 
fish,  until  at  last  the  tall  stalks  of  the 
papyrus  came  in  view.  The  light-green 
weeds  grow  to  a  height  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet,  bursting  out  at  the  top  into  a  fan  of 
thread-like  fibres,  each  with  a  small,  feath- 
ery, yellow  flower  at  the  tip.  When  paper 
is  to  be  made,  the  rind  of  the  papyrus  is 
stripped  off,  and  the  moist  pith  sliced. 
The  slices  are  then  laid  over  one  another 
in  network  fashion,  and  a  little  pressure 
produces  in  half  an  hour  a  sheet  of  yel- 
lowish paper.  We  decapitated  some  of 
the  papyri,  and,  having  armed  ourselves 
with  two  or  three  of  the  tallest  anions: 

*  The  quantity  of  the  second  syllable  is  now  short,  in 
accordance  with  modern  Greek  pronunciation,  which 
regards  only  the  accent.  It  is  curious  that  the  same 
principle  which  gives  us  SEgiua  in  Greece  should  have 
been  at  work  in  Sicily  also,  where  we  have  Catania 
I  from  KaTUVT],  as  well  as  Anapo  from  Anapos. 
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them,  left  the  boat.  With  a  last  look  at 
the  fountain  into  which  the  nymph  was 
changed  for  daring  to  attempt  the  rescue 
of  Persephone  from  the  grasp  of  Hades, 
in  the  old  days  when  the  daughter  of  the 
Dawn  gathered  her  flowers  on  the  plains 
of  Enna,  where,  too,  in  after  times,  the 
Syracusans  held  their  yearly  festival,  we 
picked  our  way  over  ploughed  land  and 
grass  drenched  with  dew  to  the  remains 
of  the  Olympeium.  On  a  slight  ridge  rose 
the  Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  Urius,  the 
god  of  fair  weather,  thus  distinguished 
from  the  other  Zeus  Olympius  who  had 
his  shrine  in  Achradina.  The  statue  of 
the  god  was  adorned  by  Gelon  with  a  robe 
of  gold  from  the  Carthaginian  spoil  of 
Himera,  and  during  the  Athenian  war  the 
Syracusans  fortified  the  sacred  enclosure, 
and  surrounded  it  with  forts.  In  1600, 
seven  columns  were  still  standing,  accord- 
ing to  Cluverius  {Sicil.  Ant.  p.  179);  but 
all  that  now  remain  are  two  massive  pil- 
lars, each  with  sixteen  flutings,  and  a  well. 
We  seated  ourselves  on  the  basement  of 
one  of  these  giants  of  old  time,  and  filled 
our  eyes  with  the  tranquillity  of  the  morn- 
ing sunshine.  On  our  left,  beyond  the 
river-plants  of  Kyane,  lay  the  site  of  the 
magnificent  monument  that  once  marked 
the  burial-place  of  Gelon  and  his  wife. 
On  the  right,  the  long  broken  line  of 
Ortygia  shut  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
we  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  shout  of 
the  Corinthian  sailor  first  roused  the  quail 
from  its  nest,  and  the  Dorian  race  found 
its  second  home  in  the  fabulous  regions 
of  the  west.  Poor  Syracuse,  only  fre- 
quented now  by  sight-seers  and  clu2llists  ! 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

Starting  from  Calcutta  on  his  home- 
ward voyage  with  wounds  barely  healed, 
and  still  suffering  from  the  lassitude  in- 
duced by  fever  and  weakness,  Yorke  was 
at  first  more  disposed  to  indulge  in  his 
habitual  mood  of  dwelling  on  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  past  than  to  find  enjoy- 
ment in  anticipations  of  the  future.  And 
yet  there  was  room  for  satisfaction  as  well 
as  regrets  in  a  retrospect  of  the  twelve 
years  since  he  had  last  seen  the  sea. 
How  short  the  time  seemed  to  look  back 
upon,  and  yet  how  much  had  happened  in 
it !  Then  he  was  landing  in  India  a 
friendless  cadet;  now  he  was  a  lieutenant- 


colonel,  decorated,  commanding  a  crack 
cavalry  regiment  —  an  object  of  admira- 
tion, as  he  thought  with  not  unnatural 
complacency,  to  all  the  younger  officers  of 
the  army  —  and  with  every  prospect  of 
attaining  to  the  command  of  a  division 
before  he  got  to  middle  age.  Truly,  if 
the  Mutiny  had  brought  desolation  to 
many  it  had  made  a  career  for  the  sur- 
vivors :  pluck  and  luck  had  done  it  in  his 
case  ;  with  some  more  of  the  latter  com- 
modity to  help,  what  might  not  be  possi- 
ble in  the  future  ?  "  What  a  tremendous 
personage  I  used  to  consider  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  C.B.  in  my  young  days  !  To 
be  sure,  lieutenant-colonels  used  to  be 
very  old  fellows  then,  and  C.B.'s  rarer 
than  they  are  now  ;  but  still,  even  accord- 
ing to  present  lights,  it  is  not  a  bad  grade 
to  have  reached  before  one  is  thirty.  And 
yet,"  thought  he,  "  the  change  is  not  alto- 
gether for  the  better.  I  was  fresh  and 
ingenuous  then,  a  believer  in  men  and 
women,  and  one  dream  of  my  youth  at 
any  rate  has  not  been  realized.  It  is  not 
success  which  has  made  me  hard  and  cyn- 
ical —  if  I  am  so,  as  people  say  —  but  disap- 
pointment and  humiliation.  Men  call  me 
the  lucky  colonel,  and  think  me  greatly  to 
be  envied ;  they  little  know  that  I  have 
failed  to  get  the  one  thing  I  ever  really 
tried  for  —  that  the  woman  on  whom  I 
had  set  my  heart  held  me  of  no  account, 
and  while  trifling  with  me,  was  offering 
her  own  to  any  one  else  to  take  who  want- 
ed it ! "  Yet  notwithstanding  that  his 
hopes  in  this  matter  were  dissipated  for- 
ever, the  young  man  still  found  ,a  sort  of 
melancholy  pleasure  in  remaining  constant 
to  the  one  idea  which  had  so  completely 
possessed  him.  For. him,  he  thought  with 
bitter  satisfaction,  love  was  gone  forever; 
let  him  rather  feed  on  the  memory  of  his 
first  and  only  passion,  than  find  a  debas- 
ing consolation  in  some  lower  standard  of 
affection. 

But  although  still  brooding  on  his  dis- 
appointment, and  spending  many  solitary 
hours  in  vain  conjectures  about  the  fate 
of  Olivia,  of  whom  and  her  husband  noth- 
ing had  been  heard  since  their  flight, 
youth  will  still  assert  itself ;  with  returning 
health  this  artificial  dejection  gave  way  to 
a  more  natural  frame  of  mind  ;  and  Yorke 
sometimes  felt  angry  with  himself  to  find 
that  he  was  not  hugging  his  passion  as  he 
intended  to  do,  but  was  looking  forward 
like  all  his  fellow-passengers  with  pleasur-' 
able  excitement  to  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  England,  his  spirits  rising  daily  and 
his  appetite  improving  as  the  steamer 
clove  her  way  into  cooler  latitudes.  But 
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an  incident  occurred  on  the  voyage  which 
turned  back  forcibly  for  a  time  the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts  into  the  old  channel. 

•  A  party  of  the  homeward-bound  passen- 
gers had'  taken  advantage  of  a  two-days' 
delay  in  the  transit  through  Egypt  to  stop 
at  Cairo ;  and  Yorke,  who  was  of  the 
party,  not  feeling  strong  enough  yet  to 
join 'the  rest  in  an  excursion  to  the  Prya- 
mids,  was  standing  at  the  window  of  the 
hotel  in  the  early  morning,  after  the  others 
had  set  out,  watching  the  beginning  of  a 
Cairo  day,  when  a  couple  of  regiments  of 
Egyptian  cavalry  came  by  on  their  way  to 
exercise  on  the  plain  beyond  the  city.  To 
Yorke  the  sight  was  sufficiently  interest- 
ing ;  and  as  they  passed  by  he  noted  their 
appearance  with  critical  eye,  admitting 
with  scrupulous  fairness  the  superiority 
of  the  horses  to  those  of  the  Indian  cav- 
alry, but  concluding  with  much  satisfac- 
tion that  the  latter  were  vastly  superior  in 
the  physique  and  appearance  of  the  men. 
"  How  my  old  regiment  would  ride  these 
fellows  clown,  to  be  sure,  or  my  new  one 
either ! ;'  he  said  to  himself.  The  colonel 
of  the  leading  regiment,  too,  apparently  a 
foreigner,  was  a  portly-looking  middle-aged 
man,  who  sat  his  horse  like  a  sack.  "  I 
don't  fancy  that  worthy  gentleman  would 
have  a  long  tether  of  office  if  he  came 
under  the  orders  of  Sir  Hugh,"  ejaculated 
Yorke  mentally ;  "  one  can't  expect  much 
from  a  regiment  with  such  an  old  muff  at 
the  head  of  it."  The  officer  who  rode  at 
the  head  of  the  second  regiment  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  sort  of  man ;  and 
Yorke's  eye  was  caught  at  once  by  his 
erect,  soldier-like  figure,  and  the  splendid 
horse  he  rode  —  still  more,  as  he  came 
near,  by  his  handsome,  resolute  face. 
The  officer  was  so  dark-complexioned  that 
Yorke  was  puzzled  at  first  to  guess 
whether  he  was  a  European,  but  suddenly 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  to  well- 
known  features.  Except  for  the  long 
black  beard,  the  man  looked  the  very 
double  of  Kirke  ;  nay,  surely  it  must  be 
Kirke  himself,  —  and  Yorke  hurried  out 
of  the  room,  and  ran  along  the  corridor 
and  down  the  staircase ;  but  by  the  time 
he  reached  the  entrance-door  of  the  hotel 
the  rear  of  the  regiment  was  passing  by, 
and  the  leading  files  were  hidden  from 
view. 

The  hotel-manager  was  standing  at  the 
entrance  smoking  an  early  cigar,  and  nod- 
ded affably  to  his  visitor.  "A  fine  sight 
that,  isn't  it?  "  he  observed,  as  if  the  cav- 
alry reflected  considerable  credit  on  the 
hotel  and  himself;  "but  I  suppose  you 


have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
thing  in  your  part  of  the  world  ?  " 

Yorke  asked  him  if  some  of  the  officers 
were  not  Europeans. 

Oh  yes,  was  the  answer,  the  pacha 
employs  a  lot  of  Europeans  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  army  and  everything  else.  That 
was  a  European  who  rode  at  the  head  of 
the  second  regiment,  which  had  just  gone 
by  —  leastways  an  American,  which  was 
the  same  thing  —  a  Colonel  Wood. 

An  American !  repeated  Yorke,  won- 
dering whether  he  could  be  mistaken; 
how  did  the  manager  know  that.? 

Why,  because  he  gave  himself  out  as 
such,  to  be  sure;  the  manager  knew  him 
well  enough  ;  he  kept  himself  to  himself 
pretty  much,  but  he  often  came  to  the 
hotel  to  dine  or  lunch,  at  times  when 
there  were  no  Indian  travellers  going 
through. 

Did  the  manager  know  how  long  he 
had  been  in  the  Egyptian  service  ?  Yes, 
to  be  sure  he  did  ;  about  two  years.  Was 
he  married?  No,  certainly  not;  at  any 
rate  he  had  left  his  wife  in  America,  add- 
ed the  manager  with  a  laugh.  Cairo 
wasn't  much  of  a  place  for  European 
ladies,  he  reckoned,  nor  American  ones 
neither.  The  colonel  was  living  in  lodg- 
ings by  the  barracks,  and  used  to  get  his 
wine  from  them  [meaning  the  hotel],  and 
there  was  no  lady  living  with  him,  that 
was  quite  certain.  "  But  you  seem  inter- 
ested about  the  gentleman,"  continued 
the  manager,  looking  at  Yorke  curiously  ; 
"  there  are  some  rum  customers  in  the 
Egyptian  army,  I  can  tell  you ; "  and 
Yorke  hastened  to  turn  the  conversation. 

The  parade-ground  was  said  to  be  too 
far  off  for  a  convalescent  to  walk  there 
under  a  Cairo  sun,  and  Yorke  went  up  to 
his  room  to  await  the  return  of  the  regi- 
ments. They  must,  however,  have  chosen 
another  route  for  the  march  back,  for  they 
did  not  come  past  the  hotel  again;  but 
Yorke  felt  no  doubt  that  it  was  Kirke  he 
had  seen.  No  American  of  that  stamp 
would  be  idling  at  Cairo  with  a  tremen- 
dous war  going  on  at  home  ;  the  time,  too, 
of  his  appearance  in  the  country  coincided 
with  Kirke's  flight  from  India;  besides, 
although  his  face  was  altered,  there  could 
be  no  mistaking  that  figure  and  seat  on 
horseback;  he  could  have  recognized  him 
among  a  thousand.  And  Yorke's  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  time  when  Falkland  and 
he  first  made  out  Kirke  from  the  residency 
roof  —  on  the  eventful  day  of  Falkland's 
death  — riding  in  front  of  his  men  on  the 
plain  beyond  the  trees  ;  and  he  thought 
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how  clearly  Kirke's  appearance  was 
stamped  on  his  recollection,  as  he  rode 
up  to  the  residency  on  the  same  evening, 
flushed  yet  cool,  while  the  excited  mem- 
bers of  the  garrison  pressed  round  him  to 
grasp  his  hand, —  and  his  measured  man- 
ner of  speaking  as  he  announced  the  sad 
news  that  Falkland  had  fallen  —  Falkland, 
whose  death  at  the  moment  of  relief  had 
so  dimmed  the  joy  of  victory.  But  al- 
though eager  to  speak  with  his  old  com- 
rade, and  still  more  to  hear  some  news  of 
his  wife,  Yorke  abstained  from  seeking 
him  out ;  Kirke  probably  still  regarded 
him  as  an  enemy,  and  certainly  would  not 
wish  to  be  recognized.  And  Yorke  start- 
ed that  evening  with  his  companions  for 
Alexandria  with  ample  food  for  his 
thoughts  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage  — 
old  sensations  of  joy  and  pain  aroused 
again  which  had  been  almost  laid  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

If  unalloyed  happiness  is  ever  realized 
by  mortals,  it  is  surely  experienced  by  the 
Anglo-Indian  who  returns  home  in  reason- 
ably good  health,  just  when  England  is 
clothed  in  the  fresh  garb  of  early  summer, 
after  an  exile  long  enough  to  create  the 
strong  desire  for  revisiting  his  native  land, 
but  still  young  enough  to  be  open  to  new 
impressions,  and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
simple  pleasures  of  life.  To  Yorke,  who 
had  left  England  a  boy,  and  whose  expe- 
rience of  English  society  had  been  limited 
to  such  as  could  be  furnished  by  a  country 
parsonage,  the  first  glimpse  of  London 
life  which  he  got  on  arrival  afforded  un- 
adulterated pleasure ;  the  bustle  and  bril- 
liancy of  a  fine  London  afternoon  in  the 
height  of  the  season  seemed  perfectly  de- 
lightful; and  dining  with  some  military 
fellow-passengers  at  the  club  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  just  before  coming 
home,  and  joining  them  afterwards  in  a 
box  at  the  opera,  followed  by  a  snug  sup- 
per-party, he  felt  quite  ashamed  of  him- 
self as  he  went  back  to  his  hotel  for  feel- 
ing in  such  high  spirits.  But  after  giving 
a  day  to  ordering  the  different  articles, 
including  a  complete  fit-out  from  the  tailor, 
necessary  for  bringing  the  exile  within  the 
pale  of  civilization,  he  hurried  down  by 
the  express  to  Wiltonbury,  where  lived 
his  mother,  and  his  only  sister,  married 
about  six  years  before  to  the  Reverend 
William  Morgan  ;  feeling  as  he  drew  near 
to  his  destination  a  mingled  sensation  of 
anxiety  and  excitement.  The  associations 
connected  with  his  mother  were  all  agree- 
able—  although  in  the  recollection  of 
early  life  at  the  old  parsonage  near  Wil- 


tonbury his  father  occupied  the  chief 
place — and  until  of  late  they  had  main- 
tained a  fairly  regular  correspondence 
during  his  absence  ;  but  while  his  moth- 
er's letters  were  duly  filled  with  all  the 
gossip  of  Wiltonbury,  whither  she  had 
moved  on  his  father's  death,  about  a  set 
of  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  he 
had  become  sensible  by  degrees  that  the 
details  of  his  life  with  which  his  own  let- 
ters had  been  filled  at  first  were  not  read- 
ily understood,  and  only  created  a  simu- 
lated interest,  and  so  gradually  his  letters 
had  become  briefer  and  more  silent  about 
himself,  as  well  as  more  infrequent,  and 
thus  a  sort  of  barrier  of  indifference  had 
grown  up  between  them,  arising  out  of 
the  want  of  common  sympathies.  But 
the  yearning  for  home  love  and  home  life 
was  strong  within  him.  His  mother  and 
sister,  at  any  rate,  would  think  him  worth 
loving  in  return  ;  and  when,  as  the  train 
ran  into  the  station,  and  he  recognized  his 
mother  in  the  graceful,  well-preserved 
lady  standing  on  the  platform,  and  step- 
ping out  of  the  carriage,  was  caught  at 
once  in  her  embrace,  he  felt  for  the  mo- 
ment an  assuagement  of  the  hunger  for 
sympathy  which  had  so  long  remained  un- 
satisfied. 

"  My  dearest  son  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Yorke  through  her  veil,  clasping  him  in  a 
gentle  embrace  ;  and  then  recovering  her- 
self quickly  added,  "  but  you  must  look 
after  your  luggage,  my  dearest  Arthur, 
for  the  train  will  be  off  again  in  a  moment ; 
I  lost  a  carpet-bag  on  this  very  platform 
only  three  years  ago." 

"Dearest  Arthur!"  said  Mrs.  Yorke 
with  fervour,  holding  his  hand  in  hers  as, 
the  baggage  duly  secured,  they  drove  off 
in  a  fly ;  "  and  so  I  have  really  got  my 
precious  son  home  again  !  Oh,  my  dear 
boy !  it  has  seemed  sometimes  as  if  I 
could  hardly  bear  your  absence  ;  and  then 
to  think  of  all  the  dangers  you  have  been 
exposed  to !  No  words  can  describe 
what  your  mother  has  gone  through  in 
her  anxiety  about  her  son." 

"It  seems  to  have  agreed  very  well  with 
you,  mother,  notwithstanding,"  said  her 
son,  smiling ;  "  I  declare  you  look  hardly 
a  day  older  than  when  I  went  away." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  see  you  are  a 
flatterer,  like  the  rest  of  your  sex,"  said  the 
lady,  tapping  him  on  the  cheek;  "have 
you  come  back  to  laugh  at  your  poor  old 
mother?"  But  Mrs.  Yorke  simpered  as 
if  evidently  pleased  at  the  compliment; 
and  indeed  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  handsome,  still  young- 
looking  lady,  whose  tasteful  half-mourning 
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just  indicated  a  suspicion  of  widowhood, 
was  the  mother  of  the  bronzed  soldier  of 
thirty  sitting  by  her  side.  "  But  here  we 
are  a't  home,"  she  continued,  adding  in  a 
whisper  as  he  assisted  her  to  alight,  "  it  is 
two  shillings  for  the  fly,  and  sixpence  for 
the  driver." 

"  Here  is  my  little  cot,  you  see,"  said 
'  Mrs.  Yorke,  as  they  stood  in  the  passage  ; 
'•a  humble  affair,  no  doubt,  after  the 
palaces  you  are  accustomed  to  in  India; 
but  it  suffices  for  my  simple  wants.  Here, 
Susan,"  she  said  to  the  neat  little  maid 
who  opened  the  door,  "  take  the  colonel's 
portmanteau  up-stairs,  and  then  bring 
luncheon."  But  Yorke,  who  had  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  young 
Englishwomen  performing  men's  work, 
thereon  shouldered  his  trunk  himself,  and 
followed  the  servant  up-stairs. 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother  when  he 
returned  to  the  dining-room,  "  you  might 
have  let  Susan  carry  your  luggage;  or 
cook  would  have  helped  her,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that.  These  girls  are  as  strong  as 
horses ;  they  have  no  nerves,  happy  creat- 
ures !  And  now  let  me  give  my  precious 
son  another  kiss.  I  should  have  known 
you  anywhere  by  the  likeness  to  the  pho- 
tograph you  sent  me  home  two  years  ago. 
And  yet  there  is  something  different  —  ah, 
I  know  what  it  is  !  You  were  taken  in  a 
beard.  Oh,  dearest  Arthur,  what  has  be- 
come of  it?    It  did  look  so  military." 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  came  home  with  a 
beard  as  long  as  my  arm  ;  but  I  found  all 
the  fellows  in  town  were  not  wearing  any 

—  I  mean  all  the  fellows  in  the  army ;  so 
I  went  to  Truefitt's  this  morning  and  had 
mine  taken  off,  so  as  to  look  respectable." 

"Respectable,  my  dear  Arthur!  and 
beards  are  so  fashionable  now ;  every 
clergyman  in  the  Close  wears  one  —  except 
the  dean,  and  he,  you  know,  is  quite  eld- 
erly, and  so  could  not  be  expected  to  be- 
gin at  his  time  of  life.  But  here  is  luncheon 

—  let  us  sit  down;  you  must  be  hungry 
after  your  journey,  and  the  express  comes 
at  such  a  pace,  too." 

'•  But  where  is  Rebecca,  mother  ?  I 
have  been  looking  to  see  her  on  arrival. 
I  ought  not  to  be  sitting  down  quietly  to 
eat  and  drink  till  I  have  seen  her." 

"  Rebecca  cannot  go  out  just  now,  you 
know,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  have  come 
to  the  station  with  me  ;  but  I  have  made 
an  engagement  for  you  to  dine  at  St. 
Clement's  this  evening.  I  daresay  Wil- 
liam Morgan  will  be  looking  in  presently, 
however ;  he  is  very  busy,  of  course,  but 
he  will  make  a  point  of  calling  on  my 
colonel,  I  am  sure.    Only  to  think  of  your 


being  a  colonel,  and  it  is  just  twelve  years 
since  I  lost  your  poor  father  !  Ah,  what 
a  position  was  that  to  be  left  in !  left  to 
struggle  on  in  the  world  all  alone,  for  you 
had  gone  to  India,  and  Rebecca  was  but 
a  child.  What  wine  will  you  take,  my 
dear  Arthur?  This  is  very  nice  sherry,  I 
am  told,  although  I  don't  know  anything 
about  wine  myself ;  and  this  is  some  din- 
ner-claret which  Canon  Rogers  recom- 
mends very  highly." 

Mr.  Morgan  called  before  luncheon  was 
over,  and  after  shaking  hands  with  his 
brother-in-law,  took  his  seat  at  table  ;  a 
stoutish  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  vol- 
uble mouth  and  double  chin,  inclined  to 
be  bald  and  grey.  He,  too,  appeared  to 
have  lately  joined  the  beard  movement, 
his  chin  being  covered  with  a  short  stub- 
ble. "  Not  anything,  thank  you,  my  dear 
madam,"  he  said,  waving  away  with  his 
hand  Mrs.  Yorke's  offer  of  a  cutlet ;  "  you 
know  that  I  never  take  anything  at  this 
time.  Well,  my  dear  Arthur,  for  so  I 
hope  I  may  venture  to  call  you,  and  so  we 
have  met  in  the  flesh  at  last.  Well,  well, 
I  trust  that  our  communion  together  may 
be  mutually  blessed  to  us.  We  in  the 
ministry  must  not  be  above  gaining  edifi- 
cation from  the  laity.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
privilege  to  be  connected  with  so  distin- 
guished an  officer.  I  assure  you  I  con- 
sider it  so  indeed." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke ;  "  and 
a  very  proud  mother  I  feel,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  I  must  always  feel  a  very  deep  interest 
in  India,"  continued  Mr.  Morgan  

"  And  think,  William,"  interrupted  the 
lady,  "  what  my  feelings  must  be  as  a 
mother !  Oh,  Arthur  dear,  I  have  so 
much  to  ask  you  about  the  wonderful 
scenes  you  have  passed  through !  We 
must  have  such  long  talks  over  it  to- 
gether." 

"  I  was  very  nearly  going  to  India  my- 
self," continued  Mr.  Morgan,  "in  a  mis- 
sionary capacity;  but  things  were  prov- 
identially ordered  otherwise."  Mr.  Mor- 
gan here  alluded  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
obtained  the  snug  preferment  he  now 
held. 

"  I  should  think  you  found  quite  enough 
to  do  in  that  way  at  home,"  observed  his 
brother-in-law.  "  Even  from  the  short 
glimpse  of  English  life  that  I  have  had, 
there  appears  ample  room  for  missionary 
work  in  England." 

"Ah,  but  to  preach  the  glad  gospel 
tidings  to  the  benighted  heathen,  what  a 
blessed  privilege  that  must  be  !  " 

"  You  may  travel  through  the  length  of 
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India  without  meeting  such  an  unmitigated 
heathen  as  the  London  rough." 

"  Ay,  but  to  think  that  they  should  wor- 
ship dumb  idols  and  stocks  and  stones." 

"  Better  that  than  to  worship  the  devil." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  said  his  mother  in 
a  gently  protesting  voice,  "  this  is  not  a 
mess-table,  that  you  should  talk  in  this 
shocking  way." 

When  Mr.  Morgan  got  up  to  go,  it  was 
settled  that  Mrs.  Yorke  and  her  son 
should  not  come  down  to  the  vicarage  till 
a  little  before  dinner;  "for  you  know, 
William,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  have  so  much 
to  talk  about  with  my  dear  boy,  my  prodi- 
gal son  who  has  come  back  again  ;  so  you 
must  spare  him  to  his  fond  mother  for  a 
while." 

Mrs.  Yorke's  house  was  in  a  quiet 
street  leading  into  the  Close,  small,  but 
with  a  quaint  exterior  suited  to  the  local- 
ity, neat  and  comfortable  within.  At  the 
back  was  a  garden,  bounded  by  the  high 
wall  of  the  deanery,  neatly  kept,  and  with 
a  trim  lawn  just  large  enough  for  croquet. 
And  when  she  led  the  way  into  the  garden, 
in  order  that  they  might  "  enjoy  comforta- 
bly a  long  talk  about  India,"  the  sight  of 
the  croquet-hoops  set  her  off  in  explana- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  that  fascinating 
game,  just  then  coming  to  fashion  ;  and 
on  learning  that  Arthur  had  no  practical 
acquaintance  with  it,  she  would  fain  have 
made  a  beginning  of  teaching  him  then 
and  there,  proposing  to  send  Susan  round 
to  the  precentor  and  one  of  the  minor 
canons,  who  were  devoted  to  the  pastime, 
to  make  up  a  party.  But  just  then  some 
callers  arrived,  and  were  succeeded  by 
others ;  and  when  all  had  left  it  was  time 
to  set  out  for  the  vicarage,  up  to  which 
period  Mrs.  Yorke  had  successfully  re- 
strained her  burning  curiousity  to  hear  all 
about  India. 

Yorke  and  his  mother  walked  down  to 
St.  Clement's  in  the  fine  May  afternoon,  a 
little  boy  who  had  been  chartered  by  Su- 
san to  carry  the  box  of  presents  he  had 
brought  with  him  following  in  the  rear; 
and  Mrs.  Yorke  exchanged  greetings  with 
various  acquaintances  by  the  way,  to  each 
of  whom  he  was  introduced  as  "  my  son 
the  colonel  from  India,  you  know,  so  dis- 
tinguished —  a  C.  B.  and  Victoria  Cross, 
you  know ; "  while  the  person  addressed, 
generally  a  middle-aged  lady,  would  reply: 
"  Dear  me,  you  don't  say  so  !  how  proud 
you  must  feel !  very  gratified  and  honoured 
to  make  your  acquaintance,  colonel,  I  am 
sure,"  —  or  words  to  that  effect,  till  Yorke 
became  quite  ashamed  of  hearing  the  for- 
mula repeated,  and  hardly  knew  whether 


to  be  cross  or  amused.  Arrived  at  the 
vicarage,  a  newly-built  substantial  house 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  hard  by  a 
conventicle-looking  building  of  hideous  ele- 
vation, plastered  white,  the  servant  who 
opened  the  door  said  that  mistress  was  in 
her  bedroom,  would  they  please  step  up 
there;  and  accordingly  Arthur  followed 
his  mother  up  the  stairs  to  that  apartment. 

His  sister,  who  was  sitting  in  an  easy- 
chair  by  a  fire,  although  the  afternoon 
was  a  warm  one,  rose  as  he  came  in,  and 
her  affectionate  greeting  as  she  embraced 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  seemed  a  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  any  disappoint- 
ment he  might  so  far  have  felt.  Then  sit- 
ting down  again,  but  still  holding  his  hand, 
she  looked  up,  and  smiling  through  her 
tears,  said,  in  a  fervent  and  yet  languid 
way,  "  This  is  indeed  a  blessed  moment ! " 

"  Our  dearest  Arthur  looks  well,  does 
he  not  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Yorke  ;  "  who  would 
think  that  he  had  been  through  such  per- 
ils ? " 

"Yes,  indeed,"  said  Rebecca.  "Ah, 
my  dearest  brother,  you  can  have  no  idea 
what  anxiety  we  suffered  on  your  account 
during  that  dreadful  time." 

"  Yes,  truly,"  echoed  Mrs.  Yorke,  "  it 
was  a  dreadful  time  for  all  those  who  had 
friends  in  India.  And  only  think,  Rebec- 
ca, of  his  taking  off  his  beard,  and  yester- 
day, too,  of  all  days  !  So  naughty  of  him, 
for  I  do  admire  beards  for  gentlemen." 

"  He  looks  very  well  as  he  is,"  said  Re- 
becca, still  holding  his  hand  and  looking 
up  smiling;  "but  you  have  not  seen  the 
children  yet.  Mother,  would  you  ring  the 
bell  for  them?  I  have  made  inquiries 
about  that  under-nurse,"  she  continued 
while  Mrs.  Yorke  performed  the  office  in 
question,  "  and  here  is  Mrs.  Jones's  an- 
swer. Satisfactory  generally,  except  that 
she  wants  ten  pounds  ;  but  I  say  I  will 
not  give  more  than  eight,  and  all  found." 

"  And  quite  right  too,"  said  her  mother, 
with  more  energy  of  manner  than  was 
usual  with  her.  "  There  is-  no  good  in 
giving  servants  high  wages ;  they  only 
spend  it  in  dress  and  nonsense." 

"  That  is  just  what  William  says,"  con- 
tinued Rebecca,  "  that  it  is  our  bounden 
duty  to  discourage  extravagance  among 
those  around  us.  He  says  1  ought  not  to 
give  beer-money,  or  beer  either,  and  I  am 
sure  they  would  be  better  without  it." 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  at 
this  interesting  point  by  the  entry  of  the 
nurses  and  children  —  Rebecca,  aged  five, 
Maria  four,  Georgina  not  quite  three,  and 
Arthur  Yorke,  the  youngest,  in  the  nurse's 
arms.     Presentations  to  their  uncle  fol- 
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lowed,  while  the  latter  producing  his  par- 
cel of  Indian  toys  at  once  achieved  a  tem- 
porary popularity.  But  the  children  became 
so  noisy  in  their  raptures  at  the  spectacle 
of  the  Benares  bricks  and  lacquered  ele- 
phants opened  to  their  delighted  view, 
that  their  mamma  was  unable  to  endure 
their  presence  any  longer,  and  they  were 
ordered  back  to  the  nursery,  whither  their 
uncle  followed  them,  while  the  ladies  re- 
mained to  settle  the  important  question 
whether  beer  or  its  equivalent  should  be 
included  among  the  attractions  to  be  of- 
fered to  the  candidate  for  the  vacant  ap- 
pointment. 

The  children  being  so  well  occupied 
with  their  new  toys  as  no  longer  to  notice 
the  stranger,  Yorke  soon  beat  a  retreat  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  the  opening  of  the 
hall-door  shortly  afterwards  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  master  of  the  house,  who 
came  in  at  once  to  greet  him. 

Welcome  to  our  humble  home,"  said 
the  proprietor,  shaking  hands  with  him 
again  ;  "  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  proud 
and  very  delighted  to  receive  you  among 
us.  Excuse  my  not  having  been  here  to 
meet  you,  but  the  minister  must  be  about 
his  work,  you  know,  instant  in  season. 
Have  you  seen  Rebecca  yet  ?  Up-stairs, 
I  suppose  :  yes,  the  nurse  is  in  the  house  ; 
the  affair  may  come  off  at  any  moment, 
you  know.  It  is  quite  an  unexpected  thing, 
to  be  sure,  after  having  been  married  to 
my  last  poor  dear  wife  for  so  many  years 
without  having  any  family,  to  find  the  little 
people  coming  upon  me  so  fast,  and  it  is  a 
great  responsibility  placed  on  us." 

Mr.  Morgan  made  this  observation  as 
though  regarding  the  arrival  of  his  young 
family  much  as  a  gardener  might  view  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  crop  of  mush- 
rooms on  his  lawn  — a  phenomenon,  as  it 
were,  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible. "  However,"  he  added,  "  all  these 
things  are  ordered  for  the  'best.  But  your 
sister  will  come  down  to  dinner,  I  hope. 
Dear  me,  it  is  close  on  the  time  !  I  will 
just  go  and  wash  my  hands,  and  join  you 
directly." 

Mrs.  Morgan  descended  to  the  draw- 
ing-room shortly  afterwards,  leaning  on 
her  mother's  arm,  and  then  the  servant 
announced  dinner. 

••  We  are  quite  alone,  you  see,"  said  the 
vicar  as  they  sat  down  ;  "we  should  have 
liked  to  ask  a  few  friends  to  meet  you,  but 
of  course  that  is  impossible  just  now. 
Rebecca,  my  love,  I  hope  you  will  be  able 
to  make  a  good  dinner.  How  are  all  the 
children  ?  I  have  really  seen  nothing  of 
them  to-day,  I  have  been  so  busy." 
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There  was  plenty  to  be  told  of  the  chil- 
dren's doings,  to  which  their  father  gave 
as  much  of  his  attention  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  serious  business  of  the 
meal ;  for  if  the  vicar  did  not  eat  luncheon 
he  made  up  for  it  at  dinner,  encouraging 
his  wife  by  example  as  well  as  precept. 
The  meal  was  good  and  well  served,  al- 
though a  parlour-maid  was  the  only  at- 
tendant. And  Mr.  Morgan  seemed  anx- 
ious to  play  the  host  well,  but  somehow 
the  party  was  not  a  lively  one.  He  was 
evidently  accustomed  to  be  looked  up  to 
and  made  much  of,  in  his  own  house  as 
well  as  out  of  doors ;  and  although  dis- 
posed to  give  the  first  place  to  his  wife 
just  at  present,  in  view  of  her  interesting 
situation,  he  did  not  fit  well  into  the  sec- 
ond place.  Rebecca  had  lost  for  the  time 
the  energy  needed  for  playing  up  to  her 
husband's  self-love,  her  brother  could 
not  come  quickly  into  the  allusions  to 
parish  politics  and  infantine  joys  and  sor- 
rows which  made  up  the  conversation, 
and  Mrs.  Yorke  was  evidently  oppressed 
by  her  son-in-law's  presence,  while  the 
latter,  although  treating  her  with  outward 
respect,  extended  at  the  most  a  sort  of 
condescending  tolerance  to  the  good  lady's 
remarks,  as  if  anything  she  might  say  was 
not  worth  serious  attention.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Morgan  could  hardly  be  said  to  listen 
when  either  of  the  ladies  spoke  ;  and  as 
Rebecca's  share  of  the  conversation  was 
limited  pretty  much  to  saying  across  the 
table  at  intervals,  "  Dearest  Arthur  !  "  ac- 
companying the  remark  with  a  languid 
smile,  there  was  not  indeed  very  much  to 
listen  to. 

"  Ah  yes,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  waking  up 
from  one  of  his  little  fits  of  absence,  when 
the  wine  had  been  placed  on  the  table 
after  dinner ;  "  Rebecca,  my  dear,  will 
you  take  a  glass  of  port  wine  before  you 
go?  No?  Are  you  quite  sure  it  would 
not  do  you  good?  It  is  no  good  asking 
you,  ma'am,  I  know,"  he  continued  to 
his  mother-in-law,  helping  himself  at  the 
same  time,  and  passing  the  bottles  to 
Yorke.  "  Are  you  going  to  have  the  chil- 
dren in  this  evening,  my  dear?  Better 
let  them  play  in  the  garden  a  bit,  I  should 
think,  the  evening  is  so  fine.  The  colonel 
and  I  will  join  you,  I  daresay,  before  the 
little  folks  are  in  bed ; "  and  the  ladies, 
taking  the  hint,  withdrew. 

"  What  sort  of  men  have  you  in  the 
ministry  in  India?"  said  Mr.  Morgan 
presently,  filling  his  glass  again  and  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  light. 

Yorke  replied  that  he  supposed  they  had 
their  faults  very  much  like  other  people, 
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but  that  they  were  not  a  bad  set  of  fellows 
on  the  whole. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  exactly,"  said  his 
brother-in-law,  in  a  tone  as  if  slightly 
offended ;  "  but  have  they  gifts  of  preach- 
ing, for  example  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  about  gifts,  exactly. 
Some  of  them  have  the  gift  of  preaching 
very  short  sermons,  without  prejudice  to 
quality.  There  is  Padre  Blunt,  for  exam- 
ple —  we  always  call  them  padres  in 
India,  you  know  —  makes  a  point  of  mever 
going  beyond  ten  minutes,  at  any  rate 
during  the  hot  weather.  That  is  a  very 
useful  gift  when  the  thermometer  stands 
at  ninety-five." 

"It  is  not  everybody,  of  course,  who 
has  these  gifts  "  —  and  Yorke  understood 
him  to  imply  by  his  tone  that  the  article 
in  question  was  to  be  found  in  the  speaker 

—  "  but  every  man  can  at  least  testify  to 
the  truth.    I  hope  they  do  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  ;  they  all  belong  to 
the  Church  of  England.  There  are  some 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  too,  but  they 
keep  to  the  soldiers,  and  one  does  not  see 
much  of  them.  Very  excellent  men  they 
are  for  the  most  part — not  highly  edu- 
cated, perhaps,  but  devoted  to  their  work, 
and  ready  to  face  any  danger." 

"  Ah,  indeed !  well,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
it,"  observed  the  vicar,  who  nevertheless 
spoke  as  if  he  were  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

—  "  Yes,  our  chaplains  and  they  work  very 
well  together.  There  is  a  very  good  feel- 
ing between  them  generally ;  they  have 
the  same  end  in  view,  you  see,  and  both 
classes  are  servants  of  government." 

"  Indeed  !  "  observed  Mr.  Morgan. 
"  Well,  I  suppose  the  climate  tends  to  lax- 
ity of  doctrine." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  the  doctrine, 
but  there  is  no  laxity  in  practice  when  the 
call  is  made.  There  was  Martin,  for  ex- 
ample ;  I  daresay  you  never  heard  of  him  " 

—  the  vicar  shook  his  head  compassion- 
ately —  "  well,  if  ever  there  was  a  saint  on 
earth  it  was  that  man,  and  he  was  what 
you  would  call  a  strong  evangelical ;  but 
he  used  to  be  always  capital  friends  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They  both 
died,  poor  fellows,  while  attending  the 
sick  in  the  European  hospital  at  Haiza- 
poor  in  the  great  cholera  year,  when  my 
regiment  was  stationed  there." 

"  Well,"  said  the  vicar,  "  things  have  not 
yet  come  to  that  pass  in  England,  although 
we  are  sorely  beset  by  wolves  going  about 
in  sheep's  clothing;  but  there  is  one  Hock 
at  least  which  I  hope  is  safely  folded  from 
the  danger,"  and  the  speaker  smiled  com- 


placently, with  obvious  reference  to  the 
whitewashed  building  next  door. 

"  Our  good  colonel  tells  me,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  standing  before  the  fireplace, 
when  the  gentlemen  came  into  the  draw- 
ing-room, in  which  a  fire  had  been  lighted 
on  Rebecca's  account,  which  was  after  the 
children  had  gone  to  bed,  "  that  the  gov- 
ernment actually  has  Papist  priests  in  its 
pay  in  India.  This  is  surely  grievous 
tidings." 

"  It  is  objected  to  by  some  people,  cer- 
tainly," observed  his  brother-in-law,  "  as 
the  money  has  to  come  from  the  people  of 
the  country,  who  are  neither  Protestants 
nor  Catholics  ;  but  I  never  could  see  the 
force  of  the  objection.  You  must  have  sol- 
diers of  some  sort,  and  it  is  better  to  make 
them  religious  if  you  can,  than  to  leave 
them  utterly  uncared  for." 

"  And  do  you  call  it  making  them  relig- 
ious, my  dear  sir,  to  strengthen  them  in 
all  their  Popish  practices  ?  Only  to  think," 
said  Mr.  Morgan,  turning  up  his  eyes  and 
nodding  his  chin,  "that  a  government 
which  calls  itself  a  Christian  government 
should  actually  spend  its  money  in  the 
spread  of  idolatrous  practices  !  " 

"  A  Christian  government !  You  speak 
as  if  Roman  Catholics  were  not  Christians. 
Why,  out  in  India  we  look  on  Roman 
Catholics  as  being  the  very  next  thing  to 
ourselves  in  point  of  faith." 

Yorke,  it  will  be  seen,  was  but  a  simple 
young  fellow,  and  his  brother-in-law  evi- 
dently thought  him  so,  for  he  did  not  care 
to  pursue  the  argument,  but  looking  be- 
fore him  as  if  addressing  the  company  in 
general,  said,  after  a  pause,  "  Ah,  well, 
well,  I  fear  the  state  of  things  among  our 
erring  countrymen  in  the  East  must  be 
indeed  grievously  lax." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Yorke, 
taking  him  up.  "  You  see,  when  the  next 
faith  you  come  in  contact  with  is  that  of  a 
Mussulman  or  a  Hindoo,  one  gets  to  look 
on  a  Roman  Catholic  as  something  very 
close  indeed." 

"  That  is  surely  a  very  shocking  state 
of  things.  I  fear  Papist  errors  must  be 
working  their  insidious  way  in  India  as 
rapidly  as  here.  This  laxity  of  thought  is 
evidently  a  device  of  Satan  to  ensnare  our 
weaker  brethren." 

"  It  is  a  laxity  which  you  do  not  appear 
to  be  in  danger  from  here  at  any  rate, 
judging  from  my  short  experience.  The 
drum  ecclesiastic  seems  to  be  beaten  free- 
ly down  in  these  parts.  People  are  ap- 
parently not  likely  to  go  wrong  for  want 
of  being  called  hard  names." 
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"True  Christians,  my  dear  colonel," 
said  the  incumbent,  with  an  air  of  superi- 
ority, "  must  be  instant  in  prayer  and  la- 
bour for  the  true  doctrine  delivered  unto 
them,  in  season  and  out  of  season." 

"It  seems  to  me,  with  all  deference, 
that  you  are  all  so  busy  quarrelling  with 
those  Christians  who  don't  agree  exactly 
with  yourselves,  that  you  have  no  time  to 
bestow  on  the  very  large  number  who  are 
not  Christians  at  all.-  Yet  they  are  the 
people  who  stand  most  in  need  of  your 
ministrations.  If  a  man  is  truly  religious, 
it  is  surely  of  comparative  insignificance 
whether  he  is  a  religious  Protestant  or  a 
religious  Roman  Catholic,  or  whether  he 
is  a  Churchman  or  a  Dissenter,  still  less 
whether  he  is  a  High  or  Low  Churchman. 
Why  don't  you  let  him  go  to  heaven  his 
own  way,  and  turn  your  theological  weap- 
ons on  the  large  and  increasing  class  who 
don't  believe  in  Christianity  at  all,  or  rath- 
er who  have  never  taken  the  trouble  ever 
to  so  much  as  think  about  heaven  or  hell  ?  " 

"  That  is  very  shocking,"  observed  Mrs. 
Yorke  ;  "  but,  my  dear  Arthur,  you  military 
men  use  very  strong  language." 

"  Dearest  Arthur  always  was  so  impul- 
sive," said  Rebecca,  languidly,  from  her 
easy- chair ;  "  but  here  comes  the  tea ;  per- 
haps you  will  make  it,  mamma." 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
WESLEYAN    METHODISM,    IN  WESLEY'S 
LIFETIME  AND  AFTER. 

I. 

It  is  natural  that  any  reflections  upon 
Wesleyan  Methodism  should  take  the 
form  of  a  comparison  between  Metho- 
dism as  it  is  now  and  Methodism  as  it 
was  when  it  bore  the  stamp  of  John  Wes- 
ley's design.  It  is  not,  however,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  bring  out  into  light 
once  more  the  most  conspicuous  differ- 
ence between  the  two  systems.  I  should 
think  it  superfluous  to  produce  evidence 
to  show  that  the  separation  of  Methodism 
from  the  Church,  which  may  now  be  taken 
as  an  accomplished  fact,  was  regarded  by 
Wesley  with  strong  and  declared  disfa- 
vour. That  has  been  done  over  and  over 
again.  Instructed  Methodists  must  be 
supposed  to  know  all  that  can  be  urged 
on  this  point.  But  from  whichever  side 
Methodism  be  approached  —  whether  we 
are  led  to  consider  its  origin  under  the 
creative  hand  of  Wesley,  or  are  attracted 
to  the  study  of  the  existing  condition  of 
the  great  society  which,  under  this  name, 
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is  so  powerful  in  England,  in  America, 
and  in  Australia  —  we  find  that  our  inqui- 
ries are  inevitably  drawn  onwards  or  back- 
wards, on  towards  the  development  or 
back  towards  the  beginning  of  Metho- 
dism. At  this  moment  questions  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Methodist  society  are 
being  mooted.  What  does  the  Methodist 
"minister"  claim  to  be  ?  Shall  the  "lay- 
men "  of  the  communion  be  admitted  to  a 
share  in  its  supreme  government  ?  Shall 
the  Methodists  join  the  two  great  Congre- 
gationalist  bodies  in  their  assault  upon 
the  establishment?  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  intelligent  thought  to  these  ques- 
tions without  going  back  to  Wesley's  leg- 
islation. The  constitution  which  he  gave 
to  Methodism  is  still,  we  find,  substan- 
tially unaltered,  although  the  ecclesiastical 
character  and  relations  of  the  Methodist 
body  are  so  greatly  changed.  Then, 
again,  in  a  day  when  good  Christians  of 
various  classes  —  Churchmen,  Dissenters, 
and  Undenominationalists  —  are  casting 
about  for  the  discovery  of  the  most  effect- 
ive evangelizing  agencies,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Methodism  as  a  system  famed 
for  success  in  bringing  about  conversions, 
and  training  the  converted  in  spiritual  life. 
What  did  Wesley  preach  ?  How  did  he 
preach  ?  What  did  he  do  with  those  who 
were  moved  by  his  preaching?  Can  we 
borrow  any  of  his  methods  for  our  own 
use  ?  Can  we  learn  any  profitable  lessons 
from  their  operation  ?  As  we  look  at 
Wesley's  work  with  such  questions  in  our 
minds,  his  life  of  itself  carries  us  to  the 
length  of  some  sixty  years  of  religious 
labours  ;  but  we  are  interested  to  learn 
what  became  of  his  work,  and  how  far  his 
ideas  have  been  acted  upon  after  his  death 
by  the  organization  in  which  he  strove  so 
earnestly  to  embody  them. 

The  story  of  Wesley  and  Methodism  is 
one  of  contrasts  and  apparent  contradic- 
tions, of  which  the  linking  together  of 
High  Anglicanism  and  Evangelical  Non- 
conformity is  only  the  chief.  One  who 
comes  to  this  story  with  the  ordinary  mod- 
ern impressions  is  likely  to  be  now  and 
then  surprised,  and  not  seldom  to  be  per- 
plexed, by  what  he  learns.  It  has  some- 
thing to  disturb  the  prejudices  of  all 
schools  and  parties,  and  is  far  better  cal- 
culated to  suggest  wholesome  misgivings 
to  the  partisans  of  any  existing  school 
than  to  confirm  them  in  factious  or  exclu- 
sive prepossessions. 

1.  Methodism  is  generally  assumed  to 
be  "  Evangelical,"  and  is  associated  with 
those  doctrines  which  the  Evangelical 
school  in  the  Church  of  England  hold  in 
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common  with  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this 
conception  of  it.  But  what  was  the  his- 
torical root  of  Methodism?  It  had  its 
origin,  undoubtedly,  in  the  serious  High 
Church  spirit,  ancl  it  never  completely 
purged  itself,  during  Wesley's  lifetime,  of 
the  associations  and  the  temper  of  its 
origin. 

John  Wesley  inherited  much  from  his 
father  and  mother,  and  he  owed  much 
to  the  strict  religious  training  he  re- 
ceived from  them.  Their  religion  was 
that  kind  of  Anglican  Churchmanship 
which  might  in  these  days  be  classed 
as  High  and  Dry,  but  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  without  the  sap  of  a  genuine 
and  resolute  godliness.  It  had  little 
breadth,  but  was  redeemed  from  mere 
ecclesiastical  contractedness,  partly  by  a 
certain  masculine  good  sense,  and  partly 
by  the  political  elements  included  in  it. 
John,  it  is  said,  was  admitted  by  his  fa- 
ther to  the  Holy  Communion  when  he  was 
only  eight  years  old  —  an  act  which  it  is 
more  reasonable  to  refer  to  the  influence 
of  a  primitive  Church  custom  than  to  any 
extraordinary  precocity  of  the  child  him- 
self. He  grew  up,  through  his  boyhood 
at  the  Charterhouse  School  and  his  under- 
graduate course  at  Oxford,  in  moderately 
religious  habits  of  the  kind  to  which  he 
had  been  bred.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
when  he  was  about  to  be  ordained,  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  two  books, 
the  " De  Imitatione  Christi"  and  Jeremy 
Taylor's  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying,"  more 
likely  to  mould  a  High  Church  spiritual 
life  than  to  awaken  to  an  Evangelical  con- 
version. These  books,  and,  after  these, 
William  Law's  "  Christian  Perfection  " 
and  "  Serious  Call,"  made  John  Wesley  an 
Oxford  Methodist.  "  I  was  convinced," 
he  says,  "more  than  ever  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  being  half  a  Christian,  and 
determined  to  be  all  devoted  to  God,  to 
give  Him  all  my  soul,  my  body,  and  my 
substance."  He  began  to  regulate  his 
time  with  the  utmost  strictness,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Jeremy  Taylor's  advice,  to 
keep  a  journal  as  a  witness  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  spent  it.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  John  Wesley  ought  to  be  called 
the  actual  beginner  of  Oxford  Methodism. 
It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  few  young  men 
at  this  time  were  led,  independently  of 
each  other,  to  strive  with  ingenuous  sin- 
cerity in  the  same  manner  to  give  them- 
selves wholly  to  God.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  John  Wesley  became  curate 
to  his  father,  and  was  absent  from  Oxford 
more  than  two  years.    When  he  returned, 
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he  found  a  small  band  of  associates,  of 
whom  Charles  Wesley,  six  years  younger 
than  John,  and  William  Morgan,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  gentleman,  were  leaders,  help- 
ing and  supporting  one  another  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Christian  holiness  of  the  same  type 
that  was  now  his  own  ideal.  The  force  of 
his  character  soon  made  him  their  chief. 
Their  aim  was  to  lead  a  pious  life  by  rule. 
They  rose  early,  set  apart  certain  hours  for 
private  devotion,  went  to  the  Holy  Com- 
munion every  Sunday,  fasted  on  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays,  met  in  the  evening  for 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  other 
religious  books,  and  threw  themselves  with 
enthusiasm  into  works  of  practical  benevo- 
lence, such  as  visiting  the  inmates  of  the 
Oxford  prison,  teaching  children  their 
catechism,  and  relieving  the  poor.  In 
these  good  works,  requiring  much  more 
courage  then  than  they  would  do  now, 
William  Morgan  "  broke  the  ice  for  them." 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  being  dutifully 
consulted,  "  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
undertaking  [of  visiting  the  prisoners], 
and  hoped  it  would  have  the  desired  suc- 
cess." 

One  of  the  Oxford  men  who  joined  the 
Methodists  was  a  tutor  of  Brasenose, 
named  John  Clayton.  He  was  then,  in 
the  year  1732,  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
full  of  enthusiasm,  which  told  upon  Wes- 
ley, his  senior  by  six  years,  and  with 
a  strong  High  Church  bent.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  took  a  curacy  at  Manches- 
ter, where  Wesley  paid  him  a  visit.  It  is 
curious  to  find  Wesley,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  engaged  in  a  correspondence  repre- 
sented by  the  following  extracts.  Clayton 
writes  to  him,  in  July,  1733,  as  follows  :  — 

As  to  your  question  about  Saturday,  I  can 
only  answer  it  by  giving  an  account  how  I 
spend  it.  I  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  Sunday,  but  as  a  festival  in  itself ; 
and  therefore  I  have  continued  festival  prayer 
for  the  three  primitive  hours,  and  for  morning 
and  evening,  from  the  Apostolical  Constitu- 
tions, which,  I  think,  I  communicated  to  you 
whilst  at  Oxford.  I  look  upon  Friday  as  my 
preparation  for  the  celebration  of  both  the 
Sabbath  and  the  Lord's  Day;  the  first  of 
which  I  observe  much  like  a  common  saint's 
day,  or  as  one  of  the  inferior  holidays  of  the 
Church.  I  bless  God,  I  have  generally  con- 
trived to  have  the  Eucharist  celebrated  on 
Saturdays  as  well  as  other  holidays,  for  the 
use  of  myself  and  the  sick  people  whom  I 
visit.  ...  I  was  at  Dr.  Deacon's  when  your 
letter  came  to  hand  ;  ancl  we  had  a  deal  of 
talk  about  your  scheme  of  avowing  yourselves 
a  society,  and  fixing  upon  a  set  of  rules.  The 
doctor  seemed  to  think  you  had  better  let  it 
alone ;  for  to  what  end  would  it  serve  ?  It 
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would  be  an  additional  tie  upon  yourselves, 
and  perhaps  a  snare  for  the  consciences  of 
those  weak  brethren  that  might  chance  to 
come  among  you.  Observing  the  stations 
and  weekly  communion  are  duties  which  stand 
upon  a  much  higher  footing  than  a  rule  of  a 
societv  ;  and  thev  who  can  set  aside  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  authority  of  His  Church, 
will  hardly,  I  doubt,  be  tied  by  the  rules  of  a 
private  society.  As  to  the  mixture,  Mr.  Colly 
told  me  he  would  assure  me  it  was  constantly 
used  at  Christ  Church.  However,  if  you  have 
reason  to  doubt  it,  I  would  have  you  to  in- 
quire ;  but  I  cannot  think  the  want  of  it  a 
reason  for  not  communicating.  If  I  could  re- 
ceive where  the  mixture  was  used,  I  would  ; 
and  therefore  I  used  to  prefer  the  Castle  to 
Christ  Church  ;  but  if  not,  I  should  not  think 
mvself  any  further  concerned  in  the  matter, 
than  as  it  might  be  some  way  or  other  in  my 
power  to  get  it  restored. 

Again,  in  September,  Clayton  writes  :  — 

And  now  for  the  last  page  of  your  letter.  I 
would  answer  it ;  and  yet,  for  my  unworthi- 
ness,  I  dare  not,  — for  my  ignorance,  I  cannot. 
How  shall  I  direct  my  instructor  in  the  school 
of  Christ  ?  Or  teach  you,  who  am  but  a  babe, 
in  religion  ?  However,  I  must  be  free  to  tell 
you  my  sentiments  of  what  you  inquire  about. 
On  Wednesday  and  Friday,  I  have  for  some 
time  used  the  office  for  Passion-week  out  of 
"  Spinckes's  Devotions,"  and  bless  God  for 
it.  .  .  .  Refer  your  last  question  to  Mr.  Law. 
I  dare  not  give  directions  for  spending  that 
time  which  I  consume  in  bed,  nor  teach  you, 
who  rise  at  four,  when  I  indulge  myself  in 
sleep  till  five.* 

Might  not  one  fancy  oneself  to  be  reading 
an  Oxford  letter  of  a  century  later,  written, 
say,  by  a  Hurrell  Froude  to  a  Keble  ?  f 

Another  of  the  Oxford  band,  a  man  of 
deep  and  touching  piety,  Benjamin  Ing- 
ham, writes  from  his  Yorkshire  residence 
to  Wesley,  reporting  what  he  is  doing  for 
his  own  spiritual  good  and  that  of  those 
about  him,  and  asking  for  guidance  :  — 

I  shall  readily  submit  to  your  better  direc- 
tions. Supposing  a  friend  to  visit  me  on  a 
stationary  day,  how  must  I  behave  myself  ? 

*  Tyerman's  Oxford  Methodists,  pp.  32,  34,  37. 

t  The  reader  may  enjoy  a  refreshing  "  counterblast" 
in  a  letter  from  Emily  Wesley  to  her  brother  John  : 
"To  open  the  state  of  my  soul  to  you  or  to  any  of  our 
clergy  is  what  I  have  no  inclination  to  at  present,  and 
I  believe  I  never  shall.  I  shall  not  put  my  conscience 
under  the  direction  of  mortal  man,  frail  as  myself.  To 
my  own  Master  I  stand  or  fall.  Nay,  I  scruple  not  to 
say  that  all  such  desire  in  you  or  any  other  ecclesiastic 
seems  to  me  like  Church  tyranny,  and  assuming  to 
yourselves  a  dominion  over  your  fellow-creatures  which 
was  never  designed  you  by  God.  ...  I  farther  own 
that  I  do  not  hold  frequent  communion  necessary  to 
salvation,  nor  a  means  of  Christian  perfection.  But  do 
not  mistake  my  meaning :  I  only  think  communing 
every  Sunday,  or  very  frequently,  lessens  our  venera- 
tion for  that  sacred  ordinance,  and,  consequently,  our 
profiting  by  it."    (Ibid.  p.  39.) 


In  eating  and  drinking,  should  I  confine  my- 
self to  such  a  quantity,  when  with  strangers  ? 

I  desire  you  to  resolve  me.  Will  it  be  law- 
ful to  sell  a  thing  above  its  worth,  purely  be- 
cause the  buyer  hath  a  desire  of  it  ?  Also, 
whether  it  be  convenient  or  lawful  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  dwell  with  a  Quaker  when  under  no 
necessity  ?* 

After  spending  six  years  as  a  resident 
fellow  and  tutor  at  Oxford,  during  which 
he  was  evidently  approximating  to  the 
highest  Church  views  of  the  Nonjurors, 
Wesley  was  induced  to  go  as  "  a  mission- 
er "  to  Georgia.  He  went  as  a  High 
Churchman,  possessed  by  the  desire  of 
cultivating  holiness  :  "  My  chief  motive," 
he  writes  at  the  time,  "is  the  hope  of  sav- 
ing my  own  soul ;  "  and  his  inexorable 
High  Church  rigidity  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  things 
which  made  it  desirable  for  him  to  leave 
the  colony.  After  suffering  a  good  deal 
of  martyrdom  for  what  the  settlers  called 
his  Roman  Catholic  practices,  he  preached 
a  sermon  from  the  text,  "It  must  needs 
be  that  offences  come,"  and  then  read  out 
a  paper  to  the  following  effect :  — 

1.  That  he  must  admonish  every  one  of  the 
congregation,  not  only  in  public,  but  from 
house  to  house.  2.  That  he  could  admit  none 
to  the  Holy  Communion  without  previous 
notice.  3.  That  he  should  divide  the  morn- 
ing service  in  compliance  with  the  first  design 
of  the  Church.  4.  That  he  should  obey  the 
rubric  by  dipping  in  baptism  all  children  who 
were  well  able  to  endure  it.  5.  That  he  should 
admit  none  who  were  not  communicants  to  be 
sureties  in  baptism.  6.  That  as  a  servant  of 
the  Church  of  England  he  was  obliged  to 
keep  the  regulations  of  that  Church  in  all 
things. 

Here  was  the  resolute  Oxford  High 
Churchman  in  the  character  of  parish 
priest. 

All  this,  it  may  be  said,  belonged  to 
Wesley's  unregenerate  days.  Early  in  the 
year  1738,  being,  we  may  suppose,  in  a 
mood  of  some  distress  and  dissatisfaction, 
he  became  a  hearer  of  Peter  Bohler,  a 
Moravian  who  had  lately  come  to  England, 
and  under  his  teaching  experienced  a 
change  which  made  him — for  the  first 
time,  as  he  held  —  a  true  believer.  The 
change  took  place  on  the  24th  May,  at  a 
Moravian  meeting  in  Aldersgate  Street. 
Whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to 
the  access  of  joy  and  confidence  which 
Wesley  experienced  on  that  evening,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  conversion  to  the 
Moravian  views  was  a  turning-point  in  his 

*  Tyerman's  Oxford  Methodists,  pp.  58,  60. 
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life.  His  new  convictions  as  to  the  nature 
and  effects  of  saving  faith  might  have 
transformed  him  into  a  docile  follower  of 
Zinzendorf,  or  into  what  we  understand  by 
an  Evangelical  Christian.  If  he  had  had 
a  less  mechanical  intellect,  the  change  in 
his  religion  might  have  been  more  thor- 
ough. But  the  breach  of  continuity  which 
then  occurred  in  his  life  was  in  reality  a 
much  smaller  one  than  he  tried,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  theory,  to  imagine  it  to  be.  He 
might  tell  his  astonished  friends  that  until 
that  day  he  had  not  been  "  a  Christian," 
but  he  found  himself  afterwards  still  un- 
able to  claim  the  title  in  the  same  sense. 
In  the  following  year  he  says  expressly, 
"  Though  I  have  constantly  used  all  the 
means  of  grace  for  twenty  years,  I  am  not 
a  Christian."  He  was  himself  always  ac- 
customed to  trace  the  beginnings  of  Meth- 
odism to  the  Oxford  brotherhood.  And 
what  some  would  perhaps  call  the  "old 
leaven "  was  very  partially  purged  out 
from  his  mind.  The  new  wine  was  poured 
into  the  old  bottle,  and  with  some  peculiar 
results ;  but  not  to  the  utter  bursting  of 
the  bottle  or  spilling  of  the  wine. 

The  following  may  be  noted  as  exam- 
ples of  the  survival  of  High  Churchman- 
ship  in  the  Evangelical  period  of  Wesley's 
life.  First,  with  regard  to  the  sao'aments 
and  the  priesthood.  In  1745,  at  the  age 
of  forty-two,  he  writes  :  — 

We  believe  it  would  not  be  r.ight  for  us  to 
administer  either  baptism  or  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, unless  we  had  a  commission  to  do  so  from 
those  bishops  whom  we  apprehend  to  be  in  a 
succession  from  the  apostles.  We  believe 
there  is,  and  always  was,  in  every  Christian 
Church  (whether  dependent  on  the  bishop  of 
Rome  or  not)  an  outward  priesthood,  ordained 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  outward  sacrifice  of- 
fered therein,  by  men  authorized  to  act  as 
ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the 
mysteries  of  God. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  "  Hymns 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,"  with  a  preface  on 
"The  Christian  Sacrament  and  Sacrifice." 
The  sacrifice  is  thus  expounded,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  best  patristic  doctrine  :  — 

The  Sacrifice,  which  by  a  real  oblation  was 
not  to  be  offered  more  than  once,  is,  by  a  de- 
vout and  thankful  commemoration,  to  be  of- 
fered up  every  day.  The  Sacrifice  in  itself 
can  never  be  repeated.  Nevertheless  this 
sacrament,  by  our  remembrance,  becomes  a 
kind  of  sacrifice  whereby  we  present  before 
God  the  Father  that  precious  oblation  of  His 
Son  once  offered.  To  men  the  holy  com- 
mun  on  is-  a  sacred  table,  where  God's  minister 
is  ordered  to  represent,  for  God  his  Master, 
the  passion  of  His  dear  Son,  as  still  fresh,  and 
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still  powerful  for  their  eternal  salvation.  And 

to  God  it  is  an  altar  whereon  men  mystically 
present  to  Him  the  same  sacrifice,  as  still 
bleeding  and  suing  for  mercy. 

Wesley  never  ceased  to  urge  frequent 
communion  —  he  recommended  that  it 
should  be  weekly.  It  was  not  at  all  an 
uncommon  thing  for  him  in  later  life  to 
have  more  than  a  thousand  communicants 
at  one  celebration.  When  he  was  seventy- 
three  he  kept  an  Easter  thus :  "  During 
the  octave  I  administered  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per every  morning,  after  the  example  of 
the  primitive  Church."  At  the  age  of 
fifty-three  he  published  "  A  Treatise  on 
Baptism,"  which  plainly  teaches  what  is 
called  baptismal  regeneration.    Thus  :  — 

By  water,  then,  as  a  means,  the  water  of 
baptism,  we  are  regenerated  or  born  again. 
Herein  a  principle  of  grace  is  infused,  which 
will  not  be  wholly  taken  away,  unless  we 
quench  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  by  long-con- 
tinued wickedness. 

And  in  the  sermons  with  which  every 
Wesleyan  minister  is  required  to  profess 
his  agreement,  Wesley  adopts,  without 
hesitation,  the  doctrine  of  "our  Church," 
"  that  all  who  are  baptized  in  their  infancy 
are,  at  the  same  time,  born  again." 

Fasting  on  Fridays  was  an  ordinance 
on  which  Wesley  continued  to  insist  as 
urgently  as  if  he  had  been  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. I  select  an  instance  from  his  later 
years.  At  the  conference  of  his  preach- 
ers, held  in  1 780  (age  seventy-seven)  — 

It  was  agreed  that  the  neglect  of  fasting 
was  sufficient  to  account  for  their  feebleness 
and  faintness  of  spirit.  They  were  continu- 
ally grieving  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  by  the 
habitual  neglect  of  a  plain  duty.  "  Let  you 
and  I,"  says  Wesley,  "  every  Friday  (begin- 
ning on  the  next)  avow  this  duty  throughout 
the  nation,  by  touching  no  tea,  coffee,  or 
chocolate  in  the  morning,  but  (if  we  want  it) 
half  a  pint  of  milk  or  water-gruel.  Let  us 
dine  on  potatoes,  and  (if  we  need  it)  eat  three 
or  four  ounces  of  flesh  in  the  evening."* 

He  was  an  advocate  of  celibacy,  both 
before  his  marriage,  and  —  no  doubt  with 
an  intenser  conviction  —  after  it.  Mar- 
riage is  lawful,  and  may  be  holy ;  but  — 
"  Blessed  are  they  who  abstain  from  things 
lawful  in  themselves,  in  order  to  be  more 
devoted  to  God."  In  the  first  Wesleyan 
chapel,  called  the  Foundery,  all  seats  were 
open,  men  and  women  sat  apart,  and  there 
was  daily  service  at  five  a.m.  The  same 
rules  were  followed  in  the  central  chapel 
in  the  City  Road.    Nor  were  they  of  small 

*  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley,  iii.  329. 
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importance  in  Wesley's  eyes.  In  1788, 
the  trustees  of  this  chapel  endeavoured  to 
introduce  pew-rents  and  to  abolish  the 
separation  of  the  sexes,  "  thus  overthrow- 
ing," says  Wesley,  "  at  one  blow,  the  dis- 
cipline which  I  have  been  establishing  for 
fifty  years  !  "  But  the  old  man  of  eighty- 
five  was  still  masterful. 

We  had  another  meeting  of  the  committee  ; 
who,  after  a  calm  and  loving  consultation, 
judged  it  best  —  (1)  that  the  men  and  women 
should  sit  separate  still ;  and  (2)  that  none 
should  claim  any  pew  as  his  own,  either  in  the 
new  chapel,  or  in  West  Street.* 

Towards  Dissenters,  Wesley  never 
ceased  to  feel  a  sort  of  High  Church  re- 
pugnance. Of  Baptists  and  Quakers,  in 
particular,  he  generally  speaks  in  a  tone 
that  might  be  called  intolerant.  An  inci- 
dental observation,  made  by  him  at  the 
age  of  seventy-four,  is  curiously  significant 
of  his  habitual  estimation  of  the  Dissent 
of  his  time.  He  is  speaking  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Isle  of  Man :  "  A  more  loving, 
simple-hearted  people  than  this  I  never 
saw;  and  no  wonder;  for  they  have  but 
six  Papists,  and  no  Dissenters,  in  the 
island."  Once  more,  a  letter  of  his  to  his 
brother  Charles,  written  in  his  seventieth 
year,  contains  an  expression  of  general 
feeling  upon  which  it  would  no  doubt  be  a 
mistake  to  insist  as  if  it  were  a  deliberate 
judgment,  but  which  is  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  continuity  of  Wesley's  religious 
life :  — 

I  often  cry  out,  Vitce  me  redde  priori  !  Let 
me  be  again  an  Oxford  Methodist !  I  am 
often  in  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
for  me  to  resume  all  my  Oxford  rules,  great 
and  small.  I  did  then  walk  closely  with  God, 
and  redeem  the  time.  But  what  have  I  been 
doing  these  thirty  years  ? 

2.  Methodism,  then,  may  be  said  to  be 
of  High  Church  extraction.  But  if  the 
High  Church  religion  of  the  age  and 
country  was  its  mother,  Moravianism  has 
a  right  to  be  called  its  father.  And  as 
soon  as  we  begin  to  consider  the  relations 
of  Methodism  to  contemporaneous  relig- 
ious life,  we  are  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
Wesley's  movement  was  very  far  from 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  religious 
earnestness  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that,  at  the  time  when 
Methodism  began,  England  was  all  but 
dead  as  to  religion,  and  in  a  scandalous 
condition  as  to  morality;  and  that  Wes- 
ley and  his  disciple  Whitefield,  by  preach- 

*  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley,  ill.  222. 
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ing  the  cross  of  Christ  with  evangelical 
faithfulness,  were  the  joint  authors  of  a 
revival  of  religion  of  which  we  are  even 
now  reaping  the  fruits.  But  this  impres- 
sion needs  to  be  considerably  modified. 

The  older  Dissenting  bodies,  it  seems 
to  be  acknowledged,  were  at  that  time  in 
a  somewhat  torpid  condition.  Wesley 
was  accustomed,  to  speak  of  them,  and 
not  unjustly,  as  having  little  life  in  them. 
But  they  had  at  least  two  men  whom  all 
who  appreciate  the  Evangelical  revival 
would  agree  to  honour,  and  whose  works 
have  done  more  to  feed  the  spiritual  life 
of  subsequent  generations  than  anything 
written  by  John  Wesley.  Isaac  Watts 
was  sixty-four  at  the  time  of  Wesley's 
conversion,  and  lived  for  ten  years  longer. 
Doddridge,  the  author  of  "  The  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,"  was 
born  a  year  before  Wesley,  and  died  in 

1 75 1.  The  people  whose  spiritual  emo- 
tions were  described  by  Doddridge,  and 
expressed  by  Watts,  could  not  have  been 
altogether  destitute  of  religious  fervour. 
In  the  Church  of  England,  many  of  the 
clergy  were  no  doubt  negligent  and  world- 
ly and  ignorant,  some  disgracefully  un- 
worthy of  their  calling.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  would  not  feel  checked 
in  speaking  disparagingly  of  the  religious 
condition  of  a  communion  in  which  Wil- 
liam Law  was  living  and  writing,  and  of 
which  Bishops  Butler  and  Wilson  were 
honoured  prelates  ?  These  are  three  men 
who  might'  well  be  reckoned  amongst 
saints  and  fathers  of  the  Universal 
Church;  types  —  differing  as  much  as 
possible  from  each  other,  but  all  remark- 
able types  —  of  unworldliness  and  devo- 
tion. Law  was  a  master  to  whom  Wesley 
for  some  time  looked  up  with  veneration  ; 
that  Wesley  ceased  to  appreciate  him  is  a 
fact  which  lessens  our  esteem  for  Wesley, 
not  for  Law.  The  author  of  the  "  Analo- 
gy" was  made  a  bishop  in  1738,  the  year 
of  Wesley's  conversion,  and  lived  till 

1752.  The  good  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  died  in  1756.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  even  men  like  these  made  such  a 
work  as  Wesley  set  himself  to  do  super- 
fluous. But  if  any  Christian  of  our  day 
were  to  look  back  for  conspicuous  exam- 
ples of  Christianity  of  the  higher  kind  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
these  are  names  which  would  certainly 
redeem  the  period  from  the  imputation  of 
barrenness ;  and  to  many  devout  persons 
they  would  have  a  higher  interest  than 
even  the  names  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field. 
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Besides  the  lives  of  eminent  Christians, 
there  were  other  signs  of  religious  ear- 
nestness in  the  Church,  more  cognate  to 
the  special  work  of  these  evangelists. 
At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
men  had  begun,  as  they  always  do  when 
any  spiritual  quickening  occurs,  to  form 
themselves  into  societies.  The  immo- 
rality and  irreligion  of  the  time  were  so 
audacious  as  to  cause  great  anxiety  in 
thoughtful  minds.  Moved  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Dr.  Beveridge  and  others,  some 
young  men  of  the  middle  classes,  in  1678, 
formed  an  association  like  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  our  own 
days. 

They  were  to  meet  every  week  for  religious 
conference,  to  sing  psalms,  offer  prayers,  and 
discourse  upon  some  point  of  practical  relig- 
ion. At  every  meeting  they  contributed  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  two  stewards  were 
appointed  to  manage  their  contributions. 
They  procured  a  daily  evening  service  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which  was 
always  well  attended,  and  they  were  present  at 
the  administration  of  the  Holy  Communion 
weekly  and  on  all  the  festivals.  The  associa- 
tion rapidly  produced  many  kindred  societies. 
Forty-two  were  soon  in  existence  in  London 
and  Westminster,  and  many  others  were 
formed  in  imitation  of  them  in  all  parts  of 
England  and  Ireland.  The  proposed  objects 
of  all  of  them  were  to  hold  meetings  for  prayer 
and  mutual  exhortation,  to  send  children  to 
school,  to  support  weekly  lectures  and  daily 
prayers  in  churches;  and  it  was  particularly 
recommended  to  the  members  of  them,  that 
they  should  live  in  charity  with  all  men,  that 
they  should  pray  if  possible  seven  times  a  day, 
that  they  should  keep  close  to  the  Church  of 
England,  be  very  devout  in  their  attendance 
on  its  service:?,  and  obey  their  superiors  both 
spiritual  and  temporal.* 

Another  set  of  societies  was  formed  to 
carry  out  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
vice.  These  included  persons  in  high  so- 
cial position,  and  served  as  opportunities 
for  the  union  of  Churchmen  and  Dissent- 
ers. "  The  members  of  the  associations 
assembled  quarterly  for  a  religious  service 
and  a  sermon  ;  the  Churchmen  at  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  and  the  Dissenters  at  Salters' 
Hall."  The  religious  societies  and  the  soci- 
eties for  the  reformation  of  manners  were 
not  long-lived ;  but  the  same  movement  gave 
birth,  as  the  seventeenth  century  was  pass- 
ing into  the  eighteenth,  to  two  societies 
which  are  at  this  moment  more  flourishing 
than  ever.  Some  of  the  best  men  in  the 
Church,  clergymen  like  Dr.  Bray  and  lay- 
men like  Robert  Nelson,  established,  in 

*  Perry's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  iii.  89. 
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1698  and  in  1701,  the  Societies  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge  and  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  The  former  of  these  took  for  its 
chief  objects  the  circulation  of  Bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  religious  tracts,  and  the 
promotion  of  charity-schools  ;  but  it  began 
in  1 7 10  to  support  missions  to  the  heathen 
in  India,  and  in  1732  it  raised  a  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in 
Salzburg,  and  sent  out  to  Georgia  as  col- 
onists more  than  two  hundred  of  them. 
The  spread  of  the  "  charity-schools  "  was 
very  rapid  ;  and  in  1744  there  were  136  of 
them  in  London  and  Westminster,  and 
1,703  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Be- 
sides being  a  conclusive  evidence  of  Evan- 
gelical zeal  in  its  supporters,  the  varied  and 
liberal  work  of  this  society  must  have 
greatly  aided  Wesley's  preaching.  The 
Bibles,  which  it  distributed  in  vast  num- 
bers at  a  cheap  rate,  must  have  made 
Bible-reading  much  more  general,  and 
were  opportune  for  a  movement  which 
appealed  to  the  Bible  as  Methodism  did. 

Wesley's  visit  to  Georgia  was  closely 
connected  with  the  operations  of  these 
societies.  One  of  them  had  sent  settlers, 
who  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
small  population  of  the  colony;  the  other 
paid  the  small  stipend  which  he  received 
there.  The  colonizing  of  Georgia  was 
altogether  a  pleasing  proof  that  Christian 
benevolence  could  be  warmed  to  enthusi- 
asm at  that  time  in  England.  Oglethorpe, 
well  known  as  a  chivalrous  old  man  to  the 
readers  of  BoswelPs  Johnson,  had  carried 
through  Parliament  a  bill  which  had  the 
effect  of  releasing  many  ruined  debtors 
from  prison.  It  occurred  to  Oglethorpe 
and  his  friends  to  ask  for  a  certain  small 
district  in  America,  as  a  place  of  settle- 
ment for  these  destitute  persons.  A  char- 
ter was  quickly  obtained  from  George  II., 
dated  January  9,  1732,  constituting  this 
district  the  province  of  Georgia,  and  ap- 
pointing Oglethorpe  and  twenty  other  gen- 
tlemen trustees,  to  hold  it  for  twenty-one 
years,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor."  Funds 
were  most  liberally  supplied ;  and  within 
five  months  of  the  signing  of  the  charter, 
Oglethorpe  had  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  emigrants,  and  a  clergyman  ap- 
pointed as  their  minister.  These  were  the 
first  builders  of  the  town  of  Savannah. 
The  next  emigrants  were  the  Salzburg 
Protestants,  sent  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  party  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  then 
some  Moravians,  and  after  these  the  com- 
pany, including  more  Moravians,  with 
whom  Wesley  sailed.    It  is  a  common 
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notion,  to  which  I  am  surprised  to  see  that 
Mr.  Green*  has  given  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  that  this  enterprise  of  Wesley's 
was  a  piece  of  quixotism.  To  think  so  is 
to  overlook  the  character  of  a  work  which 
is  a  real  honour  to  the  generation  which 
undertook  it,  and  to  misunderstand  Wes- 
ley. The  Georgia  trustees,  and  especially 
one  of  the  most  zealous  of  them,  Dr.  Bur- 
ton, were  anxious  to  find  a  man  who  would 
be  a  truly  apostolic  chaplain  and  mission- 
ary ;  and  Dr.  Burton,  who  had  an  Oxford 
acquaintance  with  Wesley,  urged  him  to 
accept  the  appointment.  Wesley  found 
various  reasons  for  declining ;  amongst 
others,  that  he  could  not  leave  his  recently 
widowed  mother.  But  she,  like  a  true  wife 
and  mother  of  Wesleys,  said  that  she 
would  give  up  twenty  sons  to  such  a  work, 
even  if  she  should  never  see  them  again. 
Then  Wesley  consulted  his  most  trusted 
friends,  William  Law,  John  Clayton,  and 
others.  They  all  advised  him  to  go.  At 
last  he  consented,  his  "  chief  motive  "  be- 
ing "  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  soul." 
Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  threw 
himself  into  his  duties  with  characteristic 
ardour  and  thoroughness,  and  in  the  ex- 
tremely ascetic  spirit  which  seemed  to  him 
the  way  of  Christian  perfection.  But  he 
went  as  an  official  member  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  headed  by  Oglethorpe  in 
person,  and  with  the  object  of  carrying  out 
the  plans  of  Oglethorpe,  whom  he  regard- 
ed with  well-deserved  respect  and  admira- 
tion. He  was,  it  is  true,  thus  challenged 
by  "  an  unbeliever :  "  —  "  What  is  this, 
sir;  are  you  one  of  the  knights-errant? 
How,  I  pray,  got  quixotism  into  your 
head?  "  And  he  replied  with  his  habitual 
argument,  "  Sir,  if  the  Bible  be  not  true,  I 
am  as  very  a  fool  and  madman  as  you  can 
conceive  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  I  am  sober- 
minded."  He  never  ceased  to  make  it  his 
aim  to  be  "a  rational  and  Scriptural  Chris- 
tian." The  knights-errant  in  chief  were 
Oglethorpe  and  Dr.  Burton  and  their  col- 
leagues, and  they  were  backed  with  large 
gifts  of  money  by  the  governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  leaven  of  earnest  religious  feeling, 
of  the  Anglican  type,  which  in  some  con- 
siderable degree  pervaded  the  population, 
shows  itself  in  many  contemporaneous 
,  symptoms.  To  Wesley  himself  it  was  well 
known,  and  he  often  did  it  justice.  Ox- 
ford Methodism  represented  the  religious 
aspirations  of  young  men  bred  in  country 
parsonages  and  other   English  homes, 

*  In  his  "  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 


drawn  together  by  elective  affinities.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Methodists  were  fellows  and 
tutors  of  colleges;  one  of  them,  Hutch- 
ins,  was  unanimously  elected  rector  of 
Lincoln.  Whitefield,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
keeper, was  brought  up  in  the  Bell  Inn  at 
Gloucester.  When  he  was  ten  years  old, 
his  brother  used  to  read  aloud  Bishop 
Ken's  "  Manual  for  Winchester  Scholars," 
and  he  was  greatly  affected  by  it.  After- 
wards "Thomas  a  Kempis"  became  a 
favourite  with  him.  When  he  was  six- 
teen years  of  age,  his  fastings  and  devo- 
tions rivalled  those  of  any  monk.  And  he 
went  up  to  Oxford  fully  prepared  to  be  a 
Methodist.  Whilst  the  vessel  carrying 
Wesley  to  Georgia  was  detained  at  Cowes, 
a  young  man  came  casually  on  board. 
Ingham,  one  of  Wesley's  companions,  be- 
gan to  converse  with  him. 

He  gave  me  [he  writes]  an  account  of  him- 
self, and  the  reason  of  his  coming.  He  had 
left  his  parents,  he  said,  who  were  rich  (though 
he  was  their  only  son),  because  they  would 
not  let  him  serve  God  as  he  had  a  mind.  He 
used  to  spend  a  good  part  of  the  night  in 
prayer,  not  having  opportunity  to  do  it  by 
day.  When  he  left  home  he  did  not  know 
where  he  should  go,  having  no  clothes  with 
him ;  but  he  did  not  seek  for  money  or  worldly 
enjoyments,  he  desired  only  to  save  his  soul. 
When  he  was  travelling,  he  prayed  that  he 
might  go  to  some  place  where  he  would  have 
the  advantage  of  public  prayers  and  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  He  was  glad  to  meet  with  minis- 
ters with  whom  he  could  freely  converse  about 
spiritual  things. 

Such  elements  were  mixed  in  the  English 
life  from  which  Wesley  sprang,  and  on 
which  his  preaching  acted. 

The  Moravians,  and  their  relations  to 
religion  in  England  at  this  time,  form  a 
subject  on  which  it  would  be  interesting 
to  dwell  more  at  length  than  my  limits 
will  allow.  One  of  the  unamiable  features 
in  Wesley's  character  was  his  readiness 
to  turn  against  those  from  whom  he  had 
derived  spiritual  benefit.  Having  become 
a  "  Christian,"  as  he  permanently  believed, 
under  the  teaching  of  Peter  Bohler,  the 
Moravian,  he  afterwards  showed  bitter 
enmity  towards  the  Moravians  and  their 
head,  Count  Zinzendorf ;  and  the  reader 
of  his  life  finds  it  difficult  to  sympathize  to 
the  full  both  with  Wesley  the  devout  dis- 
ciple, and  with  Wesley  the  hostile  accuser. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Wesley  were 
becoming  absolutely  a  Moravian,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  as  some  of 
the  best  of  his  best  Methodist  friends  did 
become,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.    But    his    Anglicanism  resumed 
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power  over  his  mind,  and  the  piety  of  the 
Moravians  began  to  run  to  seed  in  some 
extraordinary  developments  of  doctrine 
and  practice,  which  justly  repelled  Wes- 
ley, and  from  which  the  community  in 
time  recovered  themselves.  It  is  a  great 
distinction  for  Moravianism  to  have  start- 
ed Wesley  as  an  evangelist  and  founder ; 
but,  apart  from  him,  the  success  of  the 
Moravians  in  this  country  was  not  incon- 
siderable. 

There  has  always  been  something  very 
winning  in  the  Christian  life  of  the  Mora- 
vian brotherhood.  It  has  exhibited  a  sim- 
plicity of  faith  and  practice,  a  fellowship 
with  Christ,  a  happy  contentment,  a  broth- 
erly love,  an  unconscious  fearlessness, 
which  have  seemed  to  reproduce  what 
Christianity  was  in  its  earliest  days. 
Wesley  was  much  struck  by  what  he  saw 
of  this  life  amongst  the  Moravians  who 
went  with  him  to  Georgia,  and  afterwards 
in  the  colony.  When  he  returned  to  En- 
gland he  fell  in  with  some  more  members 
of  the  community,  and  with  a  young  man 
named  Peter  Bohler,  a  teacher  among 
them.  He  sat  at  Border's  feet  with  great 
docility,  as  he  taught  him  that  true  faith 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  constant 
peace,  arising  from  a  sense  of  being  for- 
given, and  by  dominion  over  sin,  and  that 
this  faith  is  given  instantaneously.  Bohler 
produced  persons  who  bore  witness  to 
these  doctrines  from  their  own  experience  ; 
and  Wesley,  with  his  naive  way  of  accept- 
ing personal  testimony,  straightway  re- 
ceived the  doctrines.  Almost  immediately 
after  his  own  conversion,  Wesley  set  out 
with  his  friend  Ingham  to  visit  the  Mora- 
vians in  Germany.  He  was  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  them,  nor  they  with  him  ;  but 
he  continued  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  them. 
He  returned  to  England  a  little  before  the 
end  of  1738,  and  on  New  Year's  day  there 
were  seven  of  the  Methodists,  including 
the  two  Wesleys  and  Whitefield,  taking 
part  in  a  Moravian  love-feast  in  Fetter 
Lane.  For  some  two  years  Wesley  asso- 
ciated himself  with  the  Moravians,  and 
attended  their  meetings  ;  but  in  July,  1740, 
he  separated  from  them,  with  a  company 
of  twenty-five  men  and  fifty  women,  and 
established  meetings  at  a  place  called  the 
Foundery.  The  chief  point  in  dispute  was 
whether  "the  ordinances"  should  be 
slighted.  The  Moravians  preached  "  still- 
ness "  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  the 
assurance  of  forgiveness  :  they  were  to 
use  no  means  of  grace,  lest  they  should 
trust  to  them.  The  two  Wesleys  held  by 
the  means  of  grace  and  the  Church  of 
England;  and  the  Moravians  and  Metho- 
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dists  were  henceforth  separated  from  each 
other.  But  the  Moravians  had  the 
stronger  attraction  for  the  amiable  and 
enthusiastic,  but  not  strong-minded,  Ing- 
ham, and  also  for  another  Oxford  Meth- 
odist, one  of  the  most  truly  spiritual  of 
the  band,  the  gentle  and  philosophical 
Gambold.  Ingham  went  to  his  home  in 
Yorkshire,  and  preached  far  and  wide,  and 
formed  numerous  societies,  which  he  car- 
ried over  from  the  Church  of  England  to 
the  Moravian  communion.  For  some 
time  the  Moravians  in  England  were  a 
larger  and  more  important  body  than  the 
Methodists.  Outsiders  were  apt  to  con- 
found the  two  bodies,  as  both  preaching 
instantaneous  conversion  through  receiv- 
ing the  assurance  of  pardon ;  and  the 
more,  as  Wesley's  organization  was  at  first 
copied  from  that  of  the  Moravians;  but 
they  in  the  mean  time  were  repudiating  and 
denouncing  each  other,  and  flinging  bitter 
taunts  from  either  side  against  the  two 
autocrats,  Count  Zinzendorf  and  John 
Wesley.  This  controversy  was  before 
long  succeeded  by  one  yet  more  virulent, 
and,  as  time  advanced,  Wesley  increased, 
whilst  Zinzendorf  decreased. 

In  some  estimates  of  the  number  of 
Methodists  throughout  the  world,  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Methodists  are  counted  as  if  they 
were  branches  of  the  original  Wesleyan 
stock;  but  Wesley  had  nothing  to  do 
with  their  origin,  and  would  not  have 
been  anxious  to  claim  connection  with 
them.  The  founder  of  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodism  was  one  Howel  Harris.  He 
was  a  young  Welshman,  who  preceded 
Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the  mode  of 
preaching  by  which  they  made  their  con- 
verts. This  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
title  Revivalist  from  the  professedly 
"  quiet "  work  of  the  Moravians.  Re- 
vivalism began  in  New  England  under 
Jonathan  Edwards,  about  1730.  With  a 
similar  kind  of  preaching,  there  was  a  re- 
markable Revival  movement  in  Scotland, 
at  Kilsyth  and  other  places,  in  1740.  Har- 
ris's preaching  in  Wales  began  in  1736. 
He  was  converted  in  the  previous  year, 
being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Soon 
after  he  went  up  to  Oxford  ;  but  remained 
there  only  a  single  term,  being  unable  to 
bear  with  "  collegiate  immoralities,"  *  and 
returned  to  Wales  and  immediately  began 
to  preach  salvation  through  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness of  being  forgiven.  His  expe- 
rience was  in  many  respects  anticipatory 
of  Wesley's.  His  irregularities  as  a 
preacher  provoked  much  persecution  from 

*  Tyerman's  Life  of  Wesley,  i.  p.  220. 
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clergy,  magistrates,  and  mobs;  and  the 
persecution  helped  to  make  him  success- 
ful. He  began  almost  immediately  to 
form  his  converts  into  societies,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  "  religious 
societies,"  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. As  a  preacher,  he  resembled 
Whitefield  rather  than  Wesley,  both  in 
character  and  in  doctrine  ;  but  he  joined 
with  his  fervour  and  his  Calvinism  an  or- 
ganizing instinct  which  was  foreign  to 
Whitefield's  nature.  His  work  remains 
in  the  large  sect  of  Calvinistic  Methodists, 
which  is  the  most  numerous  religious 
confession  in  Wales. 

Whitefield,  the  greatest  preacher  of  the 
age,  preached  without  organizing,  and  left 
behind  him  a  great  reputation,  and  relig- 
ious influences  on  men's  minds  known  to 
God  alone,  but  no  sect.  Here  I  have 
only  a  few  words  to  say  with  reference  to 
the' commencement  of  his  career.  Though 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Wes- 
leys  at  Oxford,  his  religious  life  seems 
to'  have  owed  little  or  nothing  to  their 
influence.  After  their  departure  for 
Georgia  he,  having  previously  sought 
righteousness  by  the  High  Church  meth- 
ods, received  happiness,  at  a  certain  time, 
through  a  full  assurance  of  faith.  But  he 
did  not  break  abruptly  with  his  former 
habits  or  beliefs.  The  conversion  came 
at  the  end  of  an  illness  which  caused  him 
to  leave  Oxford  for  a  time,  and  pay  a 
visit  to  his  native  city,  Gloucester.  There 
his  zeal  was  known  to  the  bishop,  who 
sent  for  him,  and  proposed  to  ordain  him, 
without  a  title,  before  he  had  taken  his 
Oxford  degree,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
No  bishop  on  the  bench  in  these  days 
would  allow  himself  to  act  in  so  unusual 
a  manner.  His  first  sermon,  preached 
at  the  church  of  his  baptism  and  first 
communion,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  his 
hearers.  Complaint  was  made  to  the 
bishop  that  fifteen  persons  had  been 
driven  mad  by  it ;  the  bishop  only  "  wished 
the  madness  might  not  be  forgotten  be- 
fore the  next  Sunday."  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months  Whitefield  received  letters 
from  Wesley,  begging  him  to  join  him  in 
Georgia.  He  resolved  to  do  so,  against 
the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  friends, 
but  with  the  approval  and  benediction  of 
his  good  bishop.  He  offered  himself  to 
the  Georgia  trustees,  was  accepted  by 
them,  and  prepared  to  se^  sail.  But  a  de- 
lay of  some  months  occurred,  during 
which  the  youthful  preacher,  not  yet 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  the  object 
of  enthusiastic  demonstrations,  to  which 
the  history  of  the  most  popular  preachers, 


in  more  religious  times,  hardly  supplies  a 
parallel.  He  went  to  bid  his  friends  at 
Bristol  farewell.  The  mayor  of  Bristol 
appointed  him  to  preach  before  the  cor- 
poration; Quakers,  Baptists,  Presbyteri- 
ans, people  of  all  denominations,  flocked 
to  hear  him ;  the  churches  were  as  full  on 
week-days  as  they  used  to  be  on  Sundays  ; 
and  on  Sundays  crowds  were  obliged  to 
go  away  for  want  of  room.  "  The  whole 
city,"  he  says,  "seemed  to  be  alarmed. 
The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  made  its 
way  like  lightning  into  the  hearers'  con- 
sciences." On  a  second  visit  to  Bristol 
multitudes  came  out  on  foot  to  meet  him, 
and  some  in  coaches,  a  mile  without  the 
city  ;  and  the  people  saluted  and  blessed 
him  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  When 
he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  said 
to  the  people  that  perhaps  they  might  see 
his  face  no  more,  high  and  low,  young  and 
old,  burst  into  tears.  Multitudes  after 
the  sermon  followed  him  home,  weeping; 
the  next  day  he  was  employed  from  seven 
in  the  morning  till  midnight,  in  talking 
and  giving  spiritual  advice  to  awakened 
hearers;  and  he  left  Bristol  secretly,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  to  avoid  the  cer- 
emony of  being  escorted  by  horsemen 
and  coaches  out  of  the  town.  In  London 
he  enjoyed  the  same  inconvenient  popu- 
larity. If  he  preached  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  churches  were  crowded ; 
and  on  Sunday  mornings,  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  long  before  day,  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  going  to 
hear  him,  with  lanterns  in  their  hands. 
The  collections  made  for  charities,  after 
his  sermons,  were  unprecedented.  Peo- 
ple stopped  him  in  the  aisles  and  embraced 
him;  they  came  to  him  at  his  lodgings  to 
lay  open  their  souls  ;  they  begged  of  him 
religious  books,  with  his  name  written  in 
them  by  his  own  hand.*  Such  scenes  of 
emotional  excitement  amongst  the  congre- 
gations of  metropolitan  churches,  stirred 
in  a  moment  by  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of 
an  eloquent  young  clergyman,  are  not 
easy  to  reconcile  with  what  we  read  of  the 
condition  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
people  were  manifestly  not  unimpression- 
able ;  and  a  certain  wave  of  religious  sen- 
sibility appears  to  have  been  spreading 
itself  far  and  wide  over  the  earth. 

Another  evidence  of  the  same  religious 
craving  will  also  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
what  was  being  done  by  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  apart  from  Wesley's 

*  I  have  taken  this  account  from  Southey's  "  Life  of 
Wesley." 
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work,  to  promote  an  Evangelical  revival. 
Whitefield  never  had  a  benefice,  any  more 
than  the  Wesleys.  But  there  were  not  a 
few  parochial  clergymen  scattered  up  and 
down  the  country  who  held  the  doctrines 
preached  in  common  by  the  great  Metho- 
dist evangelists,  and  were  labouring  zeal- 
ously to  save  souls.  Amongst  these  was 
James  Hervey,  to  the  popularity  of  whose 
writings  I  desire  to  draw  attention,  as  a 
most  remarkable  fact  He  had  been  one 
of  the  Oxford  Methodists,  but  became  a 
moderate  Calvinist,  and  therefore,  though 
essentially  gentle  as  well  as  moderate, 
came  into  occasional  collision  with  Wes- 
ley's combative  Arminianism.  He  is  best 
known  as  an  author  by  his  "  Meditations 
among  the  Tombs,"  a  book  which  went 
through  seventeen  editions  in  seventeen 
years.  But  more  precise  and  impressive 
details  are  preserved  about  his  work  en- 
titled "  Theron  and  Aspasio."  This  was 
published  in  three  octavo  volumes.  The 
first  edition  consisted  of  nearly  six  thou- 
sand copies.  This  was  exhausted  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  a  second  edition  of  four  thou- 
sand copies  was  printed.  Within  nine 
months  from  the  first  publication  a  third 
edition  was  demanded.  We  need  go  no 
further.  Let  us  consider  what  these  fig- 
ures mean.  In  the  first  place,  Hervey 
wrote  only  for  the  refined.  "  My  writ- 
ings," he  said,  "  are  not  fit  for  ordinary 
people ;  I  never  give  them  to  such  per- 
sons, and  dissuade  this  class  of  men  from 
procuring  them."*  Then,  what  propor- 
tionate number  in  our  own  day  would  a 
sale  of  ten  thousand  copies  in  nine  months 
represent?  To  answer  this  question  we 
should  have  to  take  into  account  the  in- 
crease of  the  Anglo-Saxon  population, 
the  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  books,  the 
modern  facilities  of  carriage  and  of  adver- 
tising, the  march  of  education, — and,  on 
the  other  side,  the  comparative  paucity  of 
books  in  those  days  :  would  it  not  be 
safely  within  the  mark  to  multiply  the  ten 
thousand  by  five  ?  What  then  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  which  has  so  amazing  a 
circulation?  It  is  a  work  written  by  a 
country  clergyman  to  commend  Evangel- 
ical theology  to  people  of  taste.  I  mean 
to  express  no  surprise  at  the  taste  which 
could  enjoy  Hervey's  style.  I  quote  from 
the  "  Contents "  to  show  what  the  sub- 
stance of  this  book  was,  not  how  the  pill 
was  gilded :  — 

*  I  think  the  only  person  I  happen  to  have  heard 
speak  admiringly  of  Hervey's  writings  was  a  poor  man 
employed  as  a  slaughterer  by  an  Aldgate  butcher.  He 
studied  the  "Meditations  among  the  Tombs;  "  and  I 
remember  his  saying  to  me  with  enthusiasm,  "Ah,  he 
had  a  headpiece,  that  man !  " 
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Dialogue  III.  Walk  through  a  meadow.  — 
Doctrine  of  Christ's  Satisfaction  stated  — 
Considered  as  a  Redemption  Price,  and  as  a 
Sacrifice  for  sin  —  Variously  typified  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

Dialogue  IV.  Park  and  romantic  mount. 
—  Christ's  death  further  considered,  as  the 
very  punishment  which  our  sins  deserved  — 
Objections,  ancient  and  modern,  answered  — 
The  whole  summed  up  and  improved. 

Dialogue  V.  Elegant  arbour  in  the  flower- 
garden.  —  Imputation  of  Christ's  obedience  — 
Objections  from  reason  canvassed. 

This  is  the  book  a  copy  of  which  must 
have  been  immediately  procured,  it  would 
seem  by  almost  every  family  belonging 
to  "  the  more  refined  part  of  the  world." 
Were  there  more  than  ten  thousand 
such  families  in  the  British  Isles  in 
1755  ?  I  feel  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon.  The  obvious  in- 
ference is,  that  there  was  then  ten  times  as 
much  interest  in  Evangelical  theology 
amongst  the  educated  classes  as  there  is 
now.  But  such  a  conclusion  seems  hardly 
admissible.* 

The  circulation  of  this  book  may  have 
been  indirectly  promoted  by  Wesley's 
work,  but  it  owed  nothing  to  his  favour. 
He  criticised  it  with  some  severity,  taking 
exception  to  the  phrase  "  Christ's  imputed 
righteousness  "  as  not  Scriptural,  not  nec- 
essary, and  hurtful,  and  hurling  his  Armin- 
ian  taunts  with  a  rashly  merciless  logic 
against  Hervey's  Calvinistic  theory  of  re- 
demption. The  doctrine  of  election  nec- 
essarily implies  the  reprobation  of  the 
non-elect  — 

Consigns  their  unborn  souls  to  hell, 

And  damns  them  from  their  mother's  womb. 

I  would  sooner  be  a  Turk,  a  deist,  yea,  an 
atheist,  than  I  could  believe  this.  It  is  less 
absurd  to  deny  the  very  existence  of  God, 
than  to  make  Him  an  almighty  tyrant. 

An  innocent  phrase  of  Hervey's,  which 
Wesley  quotes,  "  The  whole  world  and  all 
its  seasons  are  rich  with  our  Creator's 
goodness  ;  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
His  works,"  is  made  the  occasion  for  a  rat- 
tling volley  of  questions  :  — 

Are  they  over  the  bulk  of  mankind  ?  Where 
is  His  goodness  to  the  non-elect  ?  How  are 
His  tender  mercies  over  them  ?  His  temporal 
blessings  are  given  to  them.  But  are  they 
blessings  to  them  at  all  ?  Are  they  not  all 
curses  ?    Does  not  God  know  they  are  ?  That 

*  In  1753,  Hervey  preached  a  visitation  sermon. 
This  was  published  separately,  and  an  edition  of  two 
thousand  copies  was  quickly  disposed  of.  I  may  add, 
as  another  striking  fact  of  the  same  class,  that  in  1750 
more  than  sixty  thousand  copies  of  a  pastoral  address 
by  Bishop  Sherlock,  "  On  Occasion  of  the  late  Earth- 
quakes," were  sold. 


in  Wesley's  lifetime  and  after. 
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they  will  only  increase  their  damnation  ? 
Does  He  not  design  they  should  ?  And  this 
you  call  goodness  !    This  is  tender  mercy  ! 

What,  then,  the  reader  may  be  led  to 
ask,  in  some  surprise,  was  Wesley's  own 
creed  ?  Did  he  hold  that  a  just  and  lov- 
ing God  could  not  consign  the  souls  of  his 
creatures  to  a  hopeless  hell  ?  Did  he  an- 
ticipate the  more  pious  belief  that  has  now 
so  largely  superseded  the  oppressive 
"gospel"  of  former  generations?  By  no 
means.  Wesley  was  accustomed  to  preach 
"  the  terrors  of  the  law  "  more  dreadfully 
than  ever  the  gentle  Hervey  did.  He 
affirmed  that  all  who  died  impenitent  would 
be  condemned  by  an  irreversible  decree 
to  the  most  horrible  torments.  One  of 
his  charges  against  the  Moravians,  was 
that  they  were  infected  by  the  heresy  of 
"  universal  salvation ;  "  so  that,  after  all, 
with  regard  to  fact,  there  was  no  such 
vital  difference  between  Wesley  and  the 
Calvinists.  They  both  told  men  that  they 
could  not  escape  a  horrible  eternity  unless 
they  became  *4  children  of  God "  in  this 
life.  They  both  defined  the  children  of 
God  in  much  the  same  manner.  They 
both  believed  in  a  dreadful  decree  of 
reprobation.  The  difference  was  that 
Wesley  dated  the  decree  at  the  death  of 
the  impenitent,  the  Calvinists  further  back. 
And  the  Calvinists,  whether  logically  or 
not,  were  quite  as  zealous  as  Wesley  in 
the  work  of  saving  souls.  There  is  some- 
thing repulsive,  therefore,  in  the  heat  and 
roughness  of  the  controversy  in  which 
Wesley  was  involved  with  the  Calvinists 
of  his  time.  They  as  well  as  he,  —  Top- 
lady,  Berridge,  Rowland  Hill,  and  the 
rest,  —  have  claims  on  the  respect  of  all 
Christians.  But  if  we  were  to  adopt  Wes- 
ley's opinion  of  Toplady,  and  Toplady's 
opinion  of  Wesley,  with  what  aversion 
should  we  regard  them  both  !  The  Gos- 
pel Magazine,  the  organ  of  the  Calvinists, 
was  more  recklessly  abusive  than  Wesley 
ever  allowed  himself  to  be,*  and  had  an 
odd  mixture  of  lively,  not  to  say  ribald, 
wit,  which  may  occasionally  remind  the 
reader  of  the  pleasantry  of  the  Church 
Times  on  our  bishops  'and  deans.  But 
Wesley  was  cruelly  cutting.  He  has  the 
credit,  however  —  as  he  had  the  advan- 
tage—  of  being  seconded  by  an  Achates 
whose  beautiful  Christian  spirit  pervaded 
even  his  controversial  writings.  Fletcher, 
vicar  of  Madeley,  one  of  the  best  of 
Christians,  was  a  loyal  disciple  and  friend 

*  Two  Methodists,  however,  Sellon  and  Olivers, 
rivalled  Toplady  himself  in  coarse  and  senseless  vitu- 
peration. 


to  Wesley,  who  at  one  time  hoped  to  be- 
queath to  him  the  autocratic  sceptre  of 
Methodism.  But  the  larger  number  of 
the  Evangelical  clergy  were  inclined  to 
Calvinism,  and  were  taught  by  their  lead- 
ers to  regard  Wesley's  system  as  Popish, 
whilst  he  charged  them  with  being  anti- 
nomian. 

3.  It  is  not,  then,  as  the  one  evangelist 
of  his  age  that  Wesley  claims  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  of  religious  history, 
nor  is  it  an  accurate  conception  of  Meth- 
odism to  regard  it  as  a  simple  product  of 
the  Evangelical  revival.  The  differeritia 
of  Methodism  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  new  birth  and  of  salvation 
by  faith.  Others  besides  Wesley  were 
effective  Evangelical  preachers ;  so  far  as 
doctrine  and  preaching  were  concerned, 
he  would  only  have  contributed  an  ele- 
ment of  some  variety  to  the  general  relig- 
ious movement  of  the  time.  But  in  his 
proper  character  Wesley  stands  supreme. 
He  had  the  instincts  of  a  founder ;  he  or- 
ganized as  well  as  preached ;  he  preached 
that  he  might  organize.  Methodism  is  the 
product  of  his  faculty  of  religious  con- 
struction. To  say  this  is  only  to  repeat 
an  established  commonplace.  It  was  soon 
perceived  that  John  Wesley  was  to  be 
placed  in  a  class  with  Benedict,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  himself  in 
his  various  utterances  does  all  he  can  to 
make  us  think  of  him  as  a  founder,  as  the 
author  of  a  rule. 

Some  consciousness  of  his  fitness  for 
such  a  work  was  awakened  in  him  by  his 
leadership  amongst  the  Oxford  Metho- 
dists. There  is  an  interesting  indication  of 
this  dawning  consciousness  in  a  letter  to 
the  father  of  William  Morgan,  whom  we 
have  noticed  as  the  actual  originator  of 
the  Methodist  movement  at  Oxford.  Mor- 
gan died  early,  and  it  was  reported  that 
his  death  had  been  hastened  by  the  rigor- 
ous fasting  to  which,  by  the  Wesleys'  ad- 
vice, he  had  submitted  himself.  Wesley 
disposes  of  the  report  with  lofty  decisive- 
ness :  — 

Now,  though  considering  it  in  itself,  "it  is 
a  very  small  thing  with  me  to  be  judged  by 
man's  judgment ;  "  yet  as  the  being  thought 
guilty  of  so  mischievous  an  imprudence  might 
make  me  the  less  able  to  do  the  work  I  came  into 
the  world for,  I  am  obliged  to  clear  myself  of 
it  by  observing  to  you,  as  I  have  done  to 
others,  that  your  son  left  off  fasting  about  a 
year  and  a  half  since,  and  that  it  is  not  yet 
half  a  year  since  I  began  to  practise  it.  (Oct. 
18,  1732.) 

What  Wesley  was  at  this  time  to  the 
little  Oxford  band  is  described  with  ad- 
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mirable  discernment  by  Gambold,  in  a 
paper  written  whilst  Wesley  was  in  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  was  always  the  chief  man- 
ager, for  which  he  was  very  fit ;  for  he  not 
only  had  more  learning  and  experience  than 
the  rest,  but  he  was  blest  with  such  activity  as 
to  be  always  gaining  ground,  and  such  steadi- 
ness that  he  lost  none.  What  proposals  he 
made  to  any  were  sure  to  charm  them,  because 
he  was  so  much  in  earnest ;  nor  could  they 
afterwards  slight  them,  because  they  saw  him 
always  the  same.  What  supported  this  uni- 
form vigour  was  the  care  he  took  to  consider 
well  of  every  affair  before  he  engaged  in  it, 
making  all  his  decisions  in  the  fear  of  God, 
without  passion,  humour,  or  self-confidence  ; 
for,  though  he  had  naturally  a  very  clear  ap- 
prehension, yet  his  exact  prudence  depended 
more  on  humanity  and  singleness  of  heart. 
To  this  I  may  add  that  he  had,  I  think,  some- 
thing of  authority  in  his  countenance  ;  though, 
as  he  did  not  want  address,  he  could  soften 
his  manner,  and  point  it  as  occasion  required. 
Yet  he  never  assumed  anything  to  himself 
above  his  companions.  Any  of  them  might 
speak  their  mind,  and  their  words  were  as 
strictly  regarded  by  him  as  his  were  by  them.* 

But  the  faculty  thus  indicated  was  not 
called  into  full  exercise  till  the  cardinal 
epoch  of  Wesley's  secession  from  the  Mo- 
ravians. Then  the  happiness  he  thence- 
forward enjoyed  showed  that,  as  the  ruler 
of  a  voluntary  fellowship  of  religious  asso- 
ciates, he  had  found  his  true  work.  He 
had,  indeed,  no  pretension  to  originality; 
he  had  none  of  the  vanity  of  invention. 
He  began  by  copying  the  Moravian  organ- 
ization, and  whenever  he  modified  it,  it 
was  under  the  pressure  of  some  new  cir- 
cumstances, or  to  gain  some  immediate 
practical  end.  Plis  general  object  was  the 
saving  of  souls,  or  the  promotion  of  holi- 
ness ;  his  plan,  to  try  what  could  be  done, 
by  skilfully  devised  discipline,  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  that  object.  His  whole 
soul  was  in  his  society ;  and  yet  he  really 
cared  nothing  for  the  society,  except  as  it 
was  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  Chris- 
tian perfection.  This  was  his  all-engross- 
ing aim.  His  mind  was  filled  with  a  con- 
stant vision  of  Christians  exhorting  one 
another,  watching,  interrogating,  rebuking, 
encouraging  one  another,  so  that  lapses 
might  be  made  less  easy  to  them,  and  they 
might  be  incessantly  stimulated  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Christian  holiness.  No  one,  in  his 
society,  was  to  be  let  alone  ;  the  whip  was 
to  be'  constantly  applied  through  each 
grade  of  the  Methodist  hierarchy.  He 
himself  held  the  whip  in  chief,  with  that 

*  Tyerman's  Oxford  Methodists,  p.  158. 
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"uniform  vigour"  which  Gambold  saw  in 
him  through  fifty  years  of  an  unresting 
life. 

Certain  doctrines  became  characteristic 
of  Methodism,  and  Wesley  was  always 
ready  to  contend  for  them  as  being  "  Scrip- 
tural and  rational."  But  their  strongest 
attraction  for  him  lay  in  their  harmony 
with  his  social  idea.  One  of  these,  to 
which  he  clung  with  great  tenacity,  was 
that  of  the  attainableness  of  perfection. 
He  held  that  Christians  might  receive 
such  a  gift  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  to  con- 
quer sin  completely  in  this  life.  Some 
members  of  his  society  told  him  they  had 
arrived  at  this  condition,  and  he  believed 
them.  The  belief  exposed  him  to  painful 
disappointments,  and  alienated  many  of 
his  Evangelical  friends  from  him.  But 
the  very  object  of  his  society  was  to 
strive  after  perfection;  and  what  anima- 
tion would  be  lent  to  the  effort,  if  it  were 
believed  that  the  prize  was  definitely  with- 
in the  grasp  !  Partly,  therefore,  from  his 
habitual  assumption  that  the  whole  truth 
about  any  one's  spiritual  state  might  be 
ascertained  by  the  method  of  question  and 
answer,  but  chiefly  from  his  sense  of  the 
value  of  complete  perfection  as  an  object 
of  pursuit,  Wesley  persevered  against  all 
discouragement  in  maintaining  this  doc- 
trine. It  is  obvious,  again,  that  the 
Arminian  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of 
falling  away  after  regeneration  was  far 
more  in  harmony  with  Wesley's  social 
idea  than  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  the  cer- 
tain salvation  of  the  elect.  Instantaneous 
conversion,  and  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
served  to  place  people  at  once  in  definite 
classes.  The  importance  of  the  "  means 
of  grace  "  commended  itself  naturally  to 
one  who  had  to  use  these  as  parts  of  an 
external  discipline ;  and  there  would  be  a 
similar  reason  for  holding,  as  Wesley  did, 
that  all  who  were  doing  their  best,  though 
not  yet  children  of  God,  were  not  repro- 
bates, but  objects  of  some  real  though 
limited  divine  favour. 

The  unit  of  the  Methodist  organization 
was  the  class-meeting.  At  the  very  be- 
ginning, indeed,  in  1739,  the  followers  of 
Wesley  formed  an  undivided  society  with 
Wesley  as  their  head,  meeting,  like  the 
Moravians,  in  separate  male  and  female 
"  bands."  To  each  member  Wesley  gave 
a  ticket,  writing  the  name  on  *it  with  his 
own  hand,  which  implied,  he  says,  "  I  be- 
lieve the  bearer  hereof  to  be  one  that  fears 
God  and  works  righteousness."  But  in 
1742,  an  incidental  association  of  twelve 
members  for  the  payment  of  a  weekly 
shilling,  which  began  at  Bristol,  led  to  the 
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division  of  the  society  into  "  classes  "  of 
about  that  number,  each  superintended  by 
a  "  leader."  The  leader,  who  was  chosen 
by  YVeslev,  at  first  visited  the  members  of 
the  class  at  their  homes  ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  more  convenient  that  they  should 
meet  him  weekly.  He  conversed  with 
each  singly  about  his  spiritual  state,  re- 
ceived contributions,  and  began  and  ended 
each  meeting  with  singing  and  prayer. 
But  still  further  inspection  seemed  to 
Wesley  desirable. 

As  the  society  increased,  I  found  it  required 
still  greater  care  to  separate  the  precious  from 
the  vile.  In  order  to  this,  I  determined,  at 
least  once  in  every  three  months,  to  talk  with 
every  member  myself,  and  to  inquire  at  their 
own  mouths,  whether  they  grew  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  member  of  the  society  was  placed 
in  a  "  class  ;  "  but  other  associations  were 
formed  of  a  less  permanent  and  universal 
character,  called  " bands"  and  "select 
societies,"  bound  together  by  rules  of  as- 
cending scales  of  stringency.  In  the  Con- 
ference of  1744,  it  was  laid  down,  that  the 
general  body  of  members,  called  the  united 
societies,  consisted  of  awakened  persons  ; 
the  bands,  of  those  who  were  believed  to 
have  remission  of  sins  ;  the  select  socie- 
ties, of  those  who  were  walking  in  the 
light  of  God's  countenance.  A  section  of 
"penitents"  was  recognized,  containing 
those  who  had  fallen  from  grace.  But  the 
bands  and  select  societies  hardly  belonged 
to  the  regular  constitution  of  Methodism. 
Besides  the  class-leaders,  the  officers  of 
the  society  were  stewards,  preachers,  and 
assistants.  The  business  of  the  stewards 
was  to  receive  the  weekly  collections  from 
the  class-leaders,  and  to  manage  in  each 
"circuit"  the  financial  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  preachers  were  laymen,  whom 
Wesley  admitted  at  first  with  great  mis- 
givings, and  against  warnings  from  White- 
field  and  others,  to  the  duty  of  preaching 
regularly  in  the  rooms  and  chapels  of  the 
society,  and  to  the  spiritual  government  — 
under' their  own  superiors  —  of  the  local 
societies.  The  assistants,  afterwards  called 
superintendents,  were  preachers  to  whose 
general  charge  a  circuit  was  committed. 
"  In  the  Methodist  discipline,"  wrote  Wes- 
ley, "  the  wheels  regularly  stand  thus  :  the 
assistant,  the  preachers,  the  stewards,  the 
leaders,  the  people."  All  these  were  sub- 
ject to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  two 
Wesleys,  or,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  of 
John  Wesley  alone.  The  labours,  the 
meetings,  the  inspections,  represented  by 
these  titles,  fill    one  with  incredulous 


amazement.  What  a  preacher  had  to  do 
to  his  fellow-members,  and  to  submit  to 
himself,  the  mind  faints  to  realize.  Every 
one  had  to  conform  to  a  set  of  exacting 
rules ;  every  one's  character  and  conduct 
were  being  overhauled,  week  by  week, 
quarter  by  quarter,  with  inquisitorial 
rigour;  and  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy 
was  Wesley,  whip  in  hand,  determined 
that  no  part  of  the  machine  should  rlag, 
unsparing  of  himself  and  towards  others, 
but  wielding  no  power  of  compulsion  ex- 
cept that  of  excluding  persons  at  his 
pleasure  from  the  voluntary  society  of 
those  who  accepted  him  as  their  dictator. 

Probably  no  founder  of  an  order  was 
ever  more  penetrated  by  faith  in  discipline 
than  Wesley  was.  It  is  not  that  he  was 
careless  about  the  action  of  divine  grace 
upon  the  soul ;  he  held  his  doctrine  about 
the  new  birth  and  sanctification  with  en- 
tire sincerity  and  earnestness.  But  he  at- 
tached extraordinary  importance  to  habits 
of  life  as  co-operating  with  or  hindering 
divine  grace.  And  it  was  one  of  his  con- 
stant topics  that  minute  regulations  were 
not  to  be  despised.  He  regulated  diet, 
dress,  expenditure,  with  serious  particu- 
larity. In  prescribing  attendance  at  serv- 
ices and  the  hearing  of  sermons,  fre- 
quent communions,  regular  and  extraordi- 
nary abstinences,  he  was  like  many  other 
religious  teachers.  But  upon  two  usages 
he  insisted  with  a  fondness  that  made 
them  his  own.  One  of  these  was  the 
turning  of  the  soul  inside  out  by  the  proc- 
ess of  question  and  answer  at  meetings. 
The  other  was  early  rising.  On  this  latter 
subject  he  writes  thus,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-eight, to  his  niece  Sarah  :  — 

Shall  I  tell  you  freely  what  I  judge  to  be 
the  grand  hindrance  to  your  attaining  the 
spirit  of  adoption?  ...  I  believe  it  is  what 
very  few  people  are  aware  of,  intemperance  in 
sleep.  .  .  .  Lying  longer  in  bed,  suppose  nine 
hours  in  four-and-twenty,  .  .  .  grieves  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  prevents,  or  at  least 
lessens,  those  blessed  influences  which  tend  to 
make  you,  not  almost,  but  altogether,  a  Chris- 
tian. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  confident 
courage  Wesley  assumed  the  complete 
direction  of  souls.  With  great  labour  he 
composed  and  edited  a  whole  library  of 
books,  in  which  he  laid  down  what  his 
followers  were  to  think  and  believe  on  all 
subjects.  His  opinions  and  practices  were 
to  be,  if  he  could  bring  it  about,  their 
opinions  and  practices.  And  he  justified 
himself  in  his  perfectly  candid  assertion  of 
authority  by  the  argument  that  the  Meth- 
odist society  was  a  strictly  voluntary  one. 
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"  You  were  at  liberty  not  to  join  us,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  leave  us  :  but  while  you 
continue  with  us  you  shall  do  what  I  en- 
join, or  I  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  you."  The  argument  was  felt  to  be 
unanswerable.  But  few  in  these  days  will 
wonder  at  those  who  claimed  the  liberty 
to  exempt  themselves  from  this  discipline. 
We  shall  wonder  rather  at  the  splendid 
spiritual  energy  which  induced  so  many  to 
submit  to  it. 

4.  Bearing  in  mind  that  Wesley  em- 
ployed every  day  for  fifty  years  in  impress- 
ing himself  upon  the  institution  of  Meth- 
odism, we  should  expect  to  see  marked 
correspondences  between  the  system  he 
created  and  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
man.  His  plan  of  having  the  soul  turned 
inside  out  at  least  once  a  week  by  an  in- 
quisitorial process  of  interrogation,  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  the  system.  It  is 
partly  explained  by  Wesley's  own  nature. 
Not  only  was  he  essentially  magisterial, 
but  he  was  deficient  in  delicacy  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree. 

I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  with  what 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  of  Wesley  in 
his  "  St.  Paul  and  Protestantism."  Mr.  Ar- 
nold distinguishes  between  Wesley  as  a 
teacher  and  Wesley  as  a  man.  He  de- 
scribes him  as  a  "  most  attractive  man," 
as  an  "amiable  and  gracious  spirit." 
He  speaks  of  "  the  loveliness  "  of  his 
character,  and  coins  the  special  phrase 
"genius  for  godliness"  to  express  what 
was  most  essential  in  him.  So  far  as 
I  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  a 
"genius  for  godliness,"  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  distinguish  between  Wes- 
ley and  other  religious  men  by  saying 
that  this  was  precisely  what  Wesley  had 
not.  His  superficiality,  which  was  spirit- 
ual as  well  as  intellectual,  seems  to  me 
inconsistent  with  it.  The  phrase  which 
was  so  often  on  his  lips,  the  "  saving  of 
souls,"  expressed  the  aim  which  swallowed 
up  all  other  aims.  To  save  his  own  soul, 
and  the  souls  of  as  many  other  men  as 
possible,  was  the  object  for  which  he  lived. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  his  faith  in 
minute  regulation,  and  his  delight  in  laying 
down  the  law,  belonged  to  his  inmost 
nature.  These  things,  and  the  excessively 
logical  or  rationalistic  bent  of  his  mind, 
surely  do  not  constitute  a  genius  for  god- 
liness. His  logical  habit,  agreeable  enough 
in  the  precision  it  gave  to  his  style,  is  so 
obtrusive,  and  made  him  so  obviously  in- 
capable of  the  more  spiritual  appreciations 
of  thought  and  life,  that  I  should  have  ex- 
pected him  to  be  anything  but  attractive 
to  Mr.  Arnold.    It  showed  itself  in  his 


childhood.  "  I  profess,  sweetheart,"  said 
his  father  one  day  to  Mrs.  Wesley,  "  I 
think  our  Jack  would  not  attend  to  the 
most  pressing  necessities  of  nature,  unless 
he  could  give  a  reason  for  it."  This  rea- 
soning habit  was  cultivated  by  his  Oxford 
studies,  and  Wesley  was  conscious  of  it 
and  rejoiced  in  it.  He  was  the  best  ex- 
ample that  could  be  produced  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  an  acute  reasoner,  and  at 
the  same  time  ludicrously  credulous  and 
mechanically  unintelligent.  He  was  so 
good  at  giving  reasons  for  an  action  or  an 
event  that  he  was  apt  to  overlook  its  essen- 
tial unwisdom  or  improbability.  It  was 
easy  to  him  to  disconnect  himself  at  one 
time  from  himself  at  another  time,  and  to 
be  equally  confident  in  asserting  very 
different  opinions.  As  Coleridge  said, 
"  Logic,  successive  volitions,  voluntas 
perpetua  et  discontinua,  and  the  first  pro- 
noun personal  in  all  its  cases  —  these  were 
Wesley."  He  had  a  certain  tenderness 
for  the  better  sort  of  Romanism,  which  he 
had  the  courage  to  avow;  but,  on  the 
whole,  his  religious  and  literary  prefer- 
ences were  stamped  with  a  commonplace 
character.  His  treatment  of  Calvinism 
was  thoroughly  superficial,  and  he  called 
Barclay's  "  Apology  "  "  that  solemn  trifle." 

I  must  illustrate  a  little  the  want  of  del- 
icacy which  I  have  attributed  to  him.  A 
letter  to  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Dublin,  dated 
January  14,  1734,  begins  as  follows  :  — 

Sir,  —  Going  yesterday  into  your  son's 
room,  I  providentially  cast  my  eyes  upon  a 
paper  that  lay  upon  the  table,  and,  contrary 
to  my  custom,  read  a  line  or  two  of  it,  which 
soon  determined  me  to  read  the  rest.  It  was 
a  copy  of  hi6  last  letter  to  you,  whereby,  by 
the  signal  blessing  of  God,  I  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  real  sentiments,  both  with 
regard  to  myself,  and  to  several  other  points 
of  the  highest  importance. 

I  quote  this,  not  to  show  that  Wesley  was 
once  betrayed  into  such  an  act,  but  to 
show  how  free  his  conscience  was  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  there  was  any- 
thing unworthy  in  it.  The  following  ex- 
tract shows  how  he  could  "speak  his 
mind  freely  "  to  a  sister.  It  is  written  in 
reply  to  a  letter  from  his  sister  Emily,  to 
whom,  as  a  widow  without  resources,  he 
and  his  brother  Charles  were  giving  prac- 
tical help,  but  who  had  complained  of 
John's  want  of  kindness  to  her. 

I  have  now  done  with  myself,  and  have  only 
a  few  words  concerning  you.  You  are,  of  all 
creatures,  the  most  unthankful  to  God  and 
man.  I  stand  amazed  at  you.  How  little 
have  you  profited  under  such  means  of  im- 
provement !    Surely,  whenever  your  eyes  are 
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opened,  whenever  you  see  your  own  tempers, 
with  the  advantages  you  have  enjoyed,  you 

will  not  scruple  to  pronounce  yourself  (  

and  murderers  not  excepted),  the  very  chief  of 
sinners. 

The  peculiar  infelicity  of  Wesley's  rela- 
tions with  women  is  well  known.    In  Geor- 
gia he  offered  marriage  to  a  young  lady, 
who  accepted  another  husband  instead ; 
whereupon  Wesley    heroically  insisted 
upon  continuing  his  pastoral  care  of  her 
soul,  told  her  freely  of  her  faults,  and, 
within  five  months  of  the  marriage,  re- 
pelled her  publicly  from  the  communion 
for  no  assignable  reason.    He  was  called 
to  account  for  so  doing,  but  "  sat  at  home 
easy,"  and,  a  few  days  before  the  trial,  he 
read  a  statement  of  the  case  after  evening 
prayer  to  the  congregation.    Some  time 
after,  when  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age, 
he  proposed  marriage  to  one  Grace  Mur- 
ray, a  soldier's  widow,  who  was  a  leading 
member  of  his  society,  and  who  had 
nursed  him  in  a  slight  illness.    She  ac- 
cepted him,  and  he  immediately  took  her 
with  him  on  a  preaching  tour.    But  pres- 
ently Mrs.  Murray  desired  to  marry  one 
of  the  Methodist  preachers  named  Ben- 
net,  and  engaged  herself  to  him.  For 
some  time  she  oscillated  between  Bennet 
and  Wesley,  making  promises  to  each  al- 
ternately.   She  went  with  Wesley  to  Ire- 
land, where  they  passed  several  months 
together.    She  was  eminently  successful 
in  "  praying  with  the  mourners,  more  and 
more  of  whom  received  remission  of  sins 
during  her  conversation  or  prayer."  To 
Wesley  "she  was  both  a  servant  and  a 
friend,  as  well  as  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 
gospel.     She    provided    everything  he 
wanted,  and  told  him  with  all  faithfulness 
and  freedom  if  she  thought  anything  amiss 
in  his  behaviour.    The  more  they  con- 
versed together,  the  more  he  loved  her; 
and  at  Dublin  they  contracted  by  a  con- 
tract de  prcesenti"    But  the  end  of  it  all 
was  that  she  married  Bennet.    Some  two 
years  after  Wesley,  in  a  rather  precipitate 
manner,  married  a  Mrs.  Vazeille,  and  gave 
up  the  college  fellowship  he  had  held  for 
twenty-five  years.    Beginning  married  life 
on  the  avowed  principle,  "It  remaineth 
that  they  who  have  wives  be  as  though 
they  had   none,"  he  naturally  tried  his 
wife's  temper  by  neglect,  and  he  further 
excited  her  jealousy  by  close  pastoral  re- 
lations with  other  women.    She  became 
violent ;  he  was  always  cool  and  cutting; 
and  their  life,  an  unhappy  one  when  they 
were  together,  was  broken  by  intervals  of 
separation.    But  nothing  had  power  to  dis- 
turb his  delight  in  his  work.  He  constantly 


recorded,  in  describing  his  amazing  health, 
that  he  had  never  known  half-an-hour's  low 
spirits.  His  nerves  were  indeed  of  iron. 
He  "  sat  loose  "  to  all  ties,  and  no  loss  or 
parting  seems  to  have  caused  him  perma- 
nent grief. 

The  history  of  the  school  established 
by  Wesley  at   Kingswood   illustrates  at 
once  his  dauntless  self-confidence,  and  his 
incapacity  to  understand  the  nature  of 
children,  or  the  feelings  of  parents.  This 
was  to  be  a  model  Christian  school  for 
children,  who  were  to  be  admitted  between 
six  and  twelve  years  of  age.    The  curric- 
ulum of  study  was  to  be  a  liberal  one. 
One  of  the  rules  was  that  the  parents 
were  not  to  take  a  child  from  the  school, 
"  no,  not  a  day,  till  they  take  him  for  good 
and  all."    All  play  was  strictly  forbidden, 
because  he  that  plays  as  a  child  will  play 
as  a  man.    All  were  to  rise  at  four,  and 
spend  an  hour  in  private  devotions,  to 
which  also  the  evening  hour,  from  five  to 
six,  was  assigned.    Every  child,  if  healthy, 
was  to  fast  on  Fridays  till  three  o'clock. 
Some  parents  or  guardians  were  found  to 
send  children  to  such  a  school,  for  it 
opened  with  twenty-eight  scholars.  But 
in  three  years  the  number  was  reduced  to 
eleven.    Wesley  then  writes  :  "  I  believe 
all  in  the  house  are,  at  length,  of  one 
mind ;  and  trust  God  will  bless  us  in  the 
latter  end  more  than  in  the  beginning." 
But  he  continued  to  be  tried  by  troubles 
at  Kingswood.    And  after  it  had  existed 
eighteen  years  we  find  him  recording :  "  I 
rode  to  Kingswood,  and  having  told  my 
whole  mind  to  the  masters  and  servants, 
spoke  to  the  children  in  a  far  stronger 
manner  than  ever  I  did  before.    I  will  kill 
or  cure.    I  will  have  one  or  the  other,  a 
Christian  school  or  none  at  all."    At  the 
age  of  eighty,  Wesley  again  gives  a  sad 
account  of  the  school  "  with  regard  both 
to  religion  and  learning,"  and  adds,  "  How 
may  these  evils  be   remedied,  and  the 
school  reduced  to  its  original  plan  ?  It 
must  be  mended,  or  ended,  for  no  school 
is  better  than  the  present  school." 

The  question  can  scarcely  fail  to  occur 
to  the  reader,  "Is  this  the  man  who  is 
credited  with  fine  gifts  of  government,  and 
who  actually  succeeded  in  organizing  so 
great  and  enduring  an  institution  ? "  I 
believe  that  it  was  only  as  the  head  of  a 
strictly  voluntary  association,  that  Wesley 
had  any  chance  of  being  successful.  He 
was  too  headstrong,  too  deficient  in  sym- 
pathy, tact,  delicacy,  humour,  to  govern 
well  under  conditions.  Where  he  could 
say  —  as  he  was  incessantly  saying  to  the 
end  of  his  life  —  "I  will  have  one  thing  or 
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the  other,  either  what  I  approve  or  noth- 
ing at  all,"  his  magnificent  qualities  made 
their  way  freely  and  with  effect.  Though 
wilful  he  had  considerable  shrewdness  and 
a  practicality  on  which  he  prided  himself, 
and  knew  how  to  bend  to  circumstances 
and  to  learn  from  experience.     In  all 
questions  of  comfort  or  ease,  if  he  was 
stoically  exacting,  he  was  substantially 
kind,  and  was  always  harder  towards  him- 
self than  towards  others.    From  his  youth 
onwards,  he  kept  his  heel  down  so  firmly 
on  sensual  appetite  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  had  a  temptation  from 
that  quarter.   He  had  a  perfectly  even  tem- 
per.   And  he  was  eminent  in  the  qualities 
which  have  special  power  to  win  devoted 
i  followers.    No  more  perfect  example  is 
to  be  found  in  history,  of  absolute  fear- 
lessness, moral  and  physical ;  of  trans- 
parent sincerity;  of  lofty  indifference  to 
money  and  rank ;  of  utter  devotion  to  an 
unworldly  cause.    Wesley  was  continually 
repelling  people  from  him,  and  sifting  or 
"purging"  his  societies  down  to  half  their 
number ;  but  he  inspired  respect  wherever 
he  was  known ;  and  the  men  and  women 
who  adhered  to  him  were  of  the  strong 
moral  stuff  which  rejoices  in  so  hardy  a 
leader.    And  as  he  grew  older,  and  had 
his  own  way  without  question,  he  was 
able   to   show  himself  affectionate,  gra- 
cious, and  reverend.    His  figure  in  old 
age,  with  his  calm  face  and  his  long  white 
locks,  was  a  fair  picture.     It  is  certain 
that  he  was  the  object  of  a  genuine  love 
and  enthusiasm.    And  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  Methodism  became  a  different  thing 
from  what  it  was  when  he  was  the  head 
and  soul  of  it. 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 


From  The  Spectator. 
THE  ENGLISH  JEWS. 

There  are  no  English  Jews,  properly 
so  called.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
Jews  in  England  —  less  than  a  hundred 
families  possibly  excepted  —  who  have 
been  here  long  enough  to  have  lost  all 
trace  of  a  nationality  other  than  English 
and  other  than  Jew.  There  are  two  colo- 
nies of  Jews  who  have  settled  in  the  cities 
of  Great  Britain  who,  having  once  differed 
violently  in  language,  in  civilization,  and 
in  all  that  civilization  superinduces,  are 
gradually  becoming  welded  together,  and 
will  in  time  create  a  community  of  English 
Jews  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  race, 
will  probably  become  more  English  in  all 


distinctive  qualities  of  intellect  and  occu- 
pation than  the  English  themselves ;  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  distinctively  English 
Jews.    There  has  not  been  time.    It  is 
not  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  since 
the  first  community  of  "  Sephardim,"  —  a 
word  which  is  simply  modern  Hebrew  for 
"  Spaniards,"  but  in  its  usage  includes  all 
the  Jews  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Italians,  and  Levantines,  all 
of  whom  thought  in  Spanish  or  Portuguese, 
and  kept  accounts  and  wrote  their  letters 
in  those  languages  —  settled  in  England, 
and  of  them  scarcely  any  remained  perma- 
nently.   With  one  or  two  exceptions,  their 
very  names  have  disappeared.    It  was  not 
till  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  when  Sir 
Solomon  Medina  was  the  leading  capitalist 
on  'Change,  and  paid  Marlborough  £6,000 
a  year  for  early  information  and  profitable 
contracts,  that  the  Jews  became  at  all 
numerous  ;  and  even  then  they  were  almost 
all  —  not  quite  — Jews  of  the  South,  mainly 
Portuguese,  Levantines,  or  Italians,  men 
bearing  names  like  Mendez,  Gomes,  Rod- 
rigues,  Miranda,  Lopes,  and  the  like.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  the  Jews  from  whom  the  English 
idea  of  the  race  is  usually  derived,  the 
"  Ashkenazim,"  the  German  and  Polish 
Jews,  in  spite  of  great  discouragement 
from  their  forerunners,  began  to  settle  in 
any  numbers  ;  and  not  till  1722  that  they 
were  enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  Moses 
of  Breslau,  calling  himself  in  England 
"  Moses  Hart,"  to  establish  a  synagogue 
of  their  own.    Since  then  the  Ashkenazim 
have  far  outnumbered  their  rivals,  till,  in- 
deed, Englishmen  scarcely  know  of  any 
other  Jews;   but  both  parties,  factions, 
septs,  or  whatever  word  we  may  use  to 
describe  them,  have  prospered  and  been 
protected  here,  till  England  is  one  of  the 
lands  in  whose  welfare  the  entire  commu- 
nity feels  an  eager  interest,  and  both 
have  shown  a  tendency  to  merge  into  a 
single  class  of  English  jews,  as  distinctive 
as  the  German  or  French.    The  division 
between  them,  however,  has  been  very 
bitter,  and  still  colours  all  the  history  of 
the  community.    Mr.  Picciotto,  one  of  the 
contributors   to  the   Jewish  Chronicle, 
from  whose  extremely  curious  and  inter- 
esting book,  "  Sketches  of  Anglo-Jewish 
History,"  we  are  taking  most  of  our  facts, 
hints  that  its  origin  was  a  real  difference 
of  grade  ;  that  the  Sephardim,  bred  among 
the  races  of  the  South,  accustomed  to  high 
office,  proud  of  rank  as  well  as  lineage, 
despised  the  Ashkenazim,  or  Jews  of  the 
North,  who  had  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  be  hucksters  and  little  mer- 
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chants;  but  the  difference  is  older  than 
these  circumstances,  and  we  should  our- 
selves attribute  its  continuance  to  two 
facts, — first,  that  the  Jews,  separate  as 
they  are,  can  catch  the  external  impress 
of  any  civilization,  including  its  hatreds  — 
do  not  the  Sephardim  call  the  Ashkena- 
zim  "  Todesco,"  that  is  "  Tedesco,"  the 
epithet  by  which  a  Venetian  or  a  Milanese 
describes'  a  German  ?  —  and  secondly,  that 
a  Jew  in  the  Mediterranean  had  so  much 
more  sympathy  with  his  entertainers,  had 
so  much  less  to  conceal  or  to  simulate,  that 
he  of  necessity  developed  more  freely  the 
nobler  and  more  natural  side  of  himself. 
Some  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Jews  have 
been  Germans,  but  the  aristocracy  of  the 
race  lived,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  affirms,  some- 
times under  frightful  oppression,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  that  being  as  usual 
exceptional  among  mankind,  the  southern 
Jews  held  themselves  to  be  higher,  nobler, 
purer,  in  some  mysterious  way,  than  the 
northern  Jews  ;  that  the  feeling  was  once 
as  strong  as  the  pride  of  birth  among  the 
Teutons,  and  that  it  flashes  out  even  now, 
when  it  has  been  nominally  discarded  in 
England,  in  synagogue  arrangements,  and 
in  books  like  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Tancred  " 
—  where  he,  himself  by  birth  one  of  the 
Sephardim,  exalts  the  Sephardim  into  an 
aristocracy  —  in  the  speculator  Mires' at- 
tack on  the  house  of  Rothschild,  the 
extraordinary  pamphlet  which  we  noticed 
at  the  time,  and  in  which  Mires  attributes 
his  fall  to  the  hatred  of  the  Ashkenazim 
for  the  Sephardim  ;  and  in  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  wherein  a  pride  of  caste,  which 
its  author  would  probably  repudiate,  flashes 
out  now  and  again  in  the  oddest  manner. 
To-day,  says  Mr.  Picciotto,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  septs,  except  that 
they  pronounce  Hebrew  differently,  and 
although  they  maintain  different  syna- 
gogues, they  elect  a  common  committee  of 
management  for  the  entire  community, 
but  down  to  a  very  late  period  the  mutual 
dislike  was  intense.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  "the  Portuguese  did  not  allow  the 
Germans  to  have  any  share  in  the  man- 
agement of  congregational  affairs.  It  was 
especially  enacted  that  the  latter,  who 
probably  were  neither  very  refined  nor 
very  cultivated,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  office  in  the  synagogue,  nor  vote  at 
meetings,  nor  be  called  to  the  law,  nor 
receive  mitzvoth  (religious  honours),  nor 
make  offerings,  nor  pay  imposts.  The 
Germans,  in  point  of  fact,  were  treated  as 
belonging  to  a  lower  caste,  and  the  only 
functions  that  a  member  of  that  nation- 


ality was  permitted  to  fulfil  were  the  use- 
ful, albeit  lowly,  duties  of  beadle,  which 
were  actually  entrusted  to  a  German,  —  a 
certain  Benjamin  Levy."  A  man  born  of 
the  Sephardim  who  married  into  the  rival 
congregation  was  looked  upon  much  as 
a  duke's  son  would  be  who  married  a 
housemaid,  —  as  one  who,  although  he 
had  done  nothing  unlawful  or  immoral, 
had  nevertheless  disgraced  himself  and 
his  order.  When  Jacob  Israel  Bernal, 
great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 
in  1744  proposed  to  a  German  Jewess,  his 
congregation,  though  they  consented  to 
the  union,  expressed  their  .strong  disap- 
probation, and  "  to  discourage  for  the  fu- 
ture such  ill-advised  connections,  imposed 
upon  Mr.  Bernal  some  rather  humiliating 
conditions.  Neither  the  members  of  the 
Beth  Din,  nor  the  Hazanim  (ministers) 
were  to  be  present  at  the  solemnization  of 
the  marriage  ;  the  bridegroom  was  not  to 
be  called  up  to  the  law  in  that  capacity, 
no  offerings  or  mesheberach  were  to  be 
made  for  his  health,  and  no  celebration 
of  any  kind  was  to  take  place  in  syna- 
gogue. Nous  avons  change  tout  .  cela." 
To  this  day,  though  the  Jews  best  known 
to  the  outer  world  —  the  Rothschilds, 
Goldsmids,  Cohens,  Levis  —  are  all  Ash- 
kenazim, something  of  caste,  some  flavour 
of  aristocratic  standing,  indefinable  but 
perceptible,  still  adheres  to  the  members 
of  the  elder  synagogue,  and  observers  pre- 
tend that  the  special  look  of  the  oriental 
Jews,  a  look  well  rendered  in  Holman 
Hunt's  "  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
Temple,"  more  especially  in  the  boy  who 
is  bending  over  the  oldest  rabbi,  is  still 
confined  to  the  Sephardim. 

It  is  this  fact,  the  existence  of  colonies 
of  Jews  in  England,  rather  than  of  a  com- 
munity of  English  Jews,  which  explains 
the  puzzle  about  their  names,  which  so 
often  gives  cause  for  so  much  rather  ab- 
surd ridicule.  Many  of  the  names  sup- 
posed to  be  specially  Jewish  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  Jewish  at  all,  but  Portuguese  ; 
and  Mr.  A.  Trollope,  when  in  his  new 
novel  he  makes  his  great  lawyer  say  that 
the  name  Lopez  has  a  Jewish  flavour 
about  it,  is  talking  nonsense,  made  sense 
only  by  accident.  The  Jews  are  older 
than  surnames,  and  the  process  going 
on  among  them  is  precisely  the  proc- 
ess which  went  on  some  centuries  ago 
among  ourselves.  Surnames  have  be- 
come convenient,  and  they  find  them  con- 
sciously, as  our  fathers  found  them  un- 
consciously, in  the  best  way  they  can, 
sometimes  taking  the  name  of  a  protector 
I  — as  appears  to  have  happened  in  Portu- 
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gal,  where  Jews  bear  names  like  Lopez, 
Villareal,  Medina,  Gomez,  Da  Souza,  Rod- 
riguez, and  the  rest ;  sometimes  that  of 
their  property,  as,  we  believe,  in  the  case 
of  the  D'Aguilars ;  sometimes  that  of 
their  trade-sign,  as,  for  example,  the  Roth- 
schilds ;  sometimes  that  of  the  city  they 
live  in,  whence  Breslauer,  De  Worms,  Pe- 
rugia, and  others  ;  and  very  frequently 
that  given  them  at  birth  altered  into  an 
anagram  pronounceable  by  the  people  they 
happen  to  reside  among.  Thus  Manasseh 
becomes  Massena;  Moses,  Moss;  Eli, 
Ellis  ;  David,  Davis,  Davies,  or  Davidson ; 
Benjamin,  Benson ;  and  Levi,  Levison, 
Lewis,  Louis,  Lewison,  Lawson,  Lever, 
Lewes;  and  many  other  combinations. 
The  object  is  not  to  conceal  either  the  race 
or  the  faith  —  though  in  old  days  of  perse- 
cution, that  motive  may  have  assisted,  and 
in  our  days  of  social  ambition  certainly  does 
assist  —  but  to  supply  a  distinct  defect 
which  the  race  has  only  felt  in  modern  Eu- 
rope, and  which  it  shares  with  royal  fami- 
lies, which,  for  the  same  reason,  have  no 
proper  surnames.  We  call  them,  for  con- 
venience, Bourbons,  Hapsburgs,  Guelfs, 
Hohenzollerns,  and  Romanoffs,  but  those 
distinguishing  words  are  only  their  sur- 
names because  they  occasionally  use  them 
to  describe  their  ancestral  lines.  The  result 
of  this  practice  among  English  Jews  is  a 
medley  of  names  from  every  country  in 
the  world,  a  medley  not  found  either  in 
Germany  or  Portugal,  and  of  which  they 
will  have  to  rid  themselves  before  a  com- 
munity of  distinctively  English  Jews  can 
be  fairly  formed. 

It  is  a  very  odd  fact,  never,  to  our 
minds,  satisfactorily  explained,  that  wher- 
ever the  Jews  have  settled,  they  have  been 
accused  of  proselytism.  They  never  try 
to  make  converts,  and  are  most  unwilling 
to  receive  them,  and  the  popular  notion, 
which  has  repeatedly  in  southern  Europe 
caused  riots,  and  in  England  rose  once  to 
heights  as  extravagant  as  the  similar  but 
better-founded  feeling  about  Catholics, 
arose,  we  suspect,  from  two  causes, —  one 
was  the  propagandist  force  of  their  great 
dogma,  and  its  attraction  for  a  certain 
class  of  thinkers,  not  as  Judaism,  but  as  a 
form  of  deism,  and  the  belief  of  the  priest- 
hood that  it  must  be  urged  so  earnestly 
by  Jews  in  order  to  make  proselytes ;  and 
the  other  was  the  habit  of  the  race,  when 
exposed  to  unendurable  persecution,  of 
professing  any  faith  convenient,  and  then, 
when  circumstances  altered,  of  "relaps- 
ing "  into  the  concealed  belief.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  accused  of  exaggeration  when 
he  talked  of  Sidonia's  family,  most  Cath- 


olic for  three  centuries,  making  offerings 
in  the  synagogue  on  their  arrival  in  Great 
Britain,  but  he  knew  the  customs  of  his 
people  better  than  his  critics.  The  fa- 
thers of  the  Inquisition  did  not  punish  "  re- 
lapse" in  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
for  nothing,  and  Mr.  Picciotto  clearly  ac- 
knowledges the  practice.  The  Catholic 
family  of  Mendes,  who  accompanied 
Catherine  of  Braganza  to  England,  pro- 
fessed themselves  Jews  on  their  arrival ; 
hundreds  of  Austrian  families  remained 
Catholics  until  1870,  and  then  professed, 
creating  everywhere  in  Austria  a  belief 
that  Judaism  was  becoming  propagandist ; 
and  Mr.  Picciotto  tells  the  following  ex- 
traordinary story  of  Sampson  Gideon,  the 
Rothschild  of  1745,  who  doubled  his  for- 
tune by  buying  stock  when  the  Pretender 
advanced  to  Derby.  His  real  name  was 
Sampson  de  Rehuel  Abudiente,  Jew  of  the 
Sephardim,  and  founder  of  the  Culling- 
Eardley  family,  an  extremely  able,  satiric, 
and  ambitious  man.  Of  his  ability,  the 
best  proof  is  that,  though  speculator  by 
trade,  he  could  not  be  tempted  into  the 
South-Sea  Bubble,  and  that  he  obtained  a 
private  act  of  Parliament  from  Walpole  ; 
and  of  his  satire  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence in  this  little  story  :  —  "  Some  months 
before  the  revolution  [1745],  this  enter- 
prising financier  had  borrowed,  to  carry 
out  some  operation,  a  sum  of  ,£20,000 
from  Mr.  Snow,  the  banker.  When  the 
Pretender  was  marching  on  the  capital, 
Mr.  Snow  wrote  to  Sampson  Gideon  in 
tones  alternately  piteous  and  offensive, 
requesting  an  immediate  return  of  his  ad- 
vances. Mr.  Snow  not  only  really  re- 
quired the  money  in  his  bank  in  this 
emergency,  but  he  was  afraid  of  losing  it 
altogether.  Gideon  quietly  proceeded  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  obtained  there- 
from twenty  ,£1,000  notes,  which  he  rolled 
around  a  bottle  of  smelling-salts,  and  for- 
warded to  the  dismayed  banker."  He 
was,  however,  ambitious,  seeking,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  peerage  which  was  given  to  his 
son,  Lord  Eardley;  and  in  1754  he  re- 
signed his  membership  in  the  Jewish  con- 
gregation. The  resignation  was,  of  course, 
accepted,  and  Abudiente,  assuming  the 
name  of  Gideon,  declared  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  brought  up  all  his  children  in  the 
faith.  Nine  years  after,  however,  he 
died,  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  never  ceased  to  be  a  Jew,  both  in 
heart  and  faith  :  — 

His  executors  forwarded  a  copy  of  his  will 
to  the  authorities  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese congregation,  with  a  request  that  orders 
might  be  given  for  the  interment  of  the  de- 
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ceased.  The  following  paragraph  was  found 
in  that  document :  "  To  my  executors  —  ^"i.ooo 
to  be  paid  by  them  and  applied  to  and  for  the 
use  of  the  'Portuguese  Synagogue  in  Bevis 
Marks,  London,  in  case  I  shall  be  buried  in 
the  Jews'  burying-place  at  Mile  End,  in  the 
carreira  (regular  row  of  graves),  with  the  right 
of  2iguebir  (member),  and  an  escaba  (or  prayer 
for  the  dead)  said  every  Kippur."  The  reply 
of  the  Portuguese  elders  was  brief  and  digni- 
fied, and  to  the  effect  that  orders  had  been 
given  to  the  keeper  of  the  burying-ground  at 
Mile  End  to  let  the  grave  be  open  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  deceased,  and  that  his  re- 
mains would  be  treated  as  those  of  any  other 
member.  Then  Phineas  Gomes  Serra.  a  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  one  of  the  first  families 
of  the  community,  came  forward  and  stated 
that  a  certain  sum  offered  annually  by  him  in 
the  name  of  "  Peloni  Almoni  "  —  as  anony- 
mous donors  were  designated  —  in  reality  was 
contributed  by  the  late  Sampson  Gideon,  who 
had  thus  regularly  kept  up  his  payments  as 
member. 

This  is  at  least  one  origin  of  the  belief 
about  Jewish  proselytizing,  which,  never 
frequent  anywhere,  has  in  England  been 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  both  the 
Portuguese  and  the  German  synagogues. 
Lord  George  Gordon  never  was  admitted 
into  the  Jewish  burial-ground,  and  much 
later  the  Portuguese  congregation  for- 
mally rebuked  the  German  one  for  allow- 
ing two  Norwegians  to  be  admitted,  con- 
trary to  the  "  express  condition  "  on  which 
Jews  were  admitted  into  England  —  a  mis- 
take, it  is  said  —  and  the  German  congre- 
gation passed  strict  rules  against  a  similar 
error.  The  truth  seems  to  be  the  Jews 
care  for  no  converts  not  descendants  of 
Abraham,  but  are  always  ready  to  receive 
back  persons  whose  descent,  however  cor- 
rupted, is  clear  to  them.  They  themselves 
are  almost  morbidly  bitter  against  attempts 
to  convert  them.  The  Jewish  Chronicle, 
generally  an  even-tempered  paper,  can 
write  of  persecutors  with  much  more  tem- 
perance than  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Mr.  Picciotto, 
though  usually  impartial,  can  hardly  keep 
down  his  dislike  of  those  who  have  aban- 
doned the  communion.  Abudientes  or 
Bernals,  Lopezes  or  Ricardos,  they  have 
never  done  so  merely  from  conviction; 
and  he  is  lenient  only  to  Isaac  d' Israeli, 
the  premier's  father,  who  in  fact  never 
quitted  the  pale,  though  in  1813  he  threw 
up  his  seat  in  the  synagogue  because  the 
elders  were  determined  to  make  him  an 
office-bearer  against  his  will.  In  a  most 
remarkable  letter  he  affirmed  that  he 
would  not  bear  this,  but  denied  that  he 
was  like  Sanballat  the  Horonite,  who  im- 


peded Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  Holy 
City.  He  never,  however,  took  any  step 
beyond  erasing  his  name  from  the  lists  of 
the  synagogue,  and  in  1821  he  applied  for 
the  certificates  of  birth  of  his  four  chil- 
dren. They  were  sent  to  him,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  the  record  that  the  eldest  son, 
Benjamin,  was  born  on  December  21, 
1804,  a  year  earlier  than  the  date  given  in 
Dodd  and  Debrett,  which  is  December 
31,  1805.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  Jew 
who  quits  the  synagogue  quits  the  com- 
munity ;  and  Mr.  Picciotto  bewails  deeply 
the  number  of  Jews  who,  in  England  more 
especially,  are  tempted  by  social  ambition, 
or  dislike  of  social  pressure,  or  the  beauty 
of  Gentile  maidens,  to  quit  their  ancient 
community  and  glide  into  the  mass  of  the 
population.  The  danger  of  Judaism,  in- 
deed, it  is  evident  from  his  book,  arises, 
first  of  all,  from  perfect  toleration. 


From  The  St.  James's  Magazine. 
CONVERSATION   WITH    NAPOLEON  AT 
LONGWOOD. 

Before  leaving  the  Briars,  Napoleon 
went  to  Mr.  Balcombe's  apartment,  and 
invited  the  young  ladies  to  Longwood, 
where  he  said  he  would  always  be  happy 
to  see  them.  We  reached  Longwood  in 
safety,  Napoleon  evincing  no  feeling  of 
any  kind  that  night  respecting  the  change. 
Next  day,  however,  he  seemed  irritable, 
and  it  was  some  days  before  he  could 
reconcile  himself  to  the  place.  By  de- 
grees his  irritability  wore  off;  but  his 
anger  was  aroused  when  he  learned  that 
an  order  had  been  given  forbidding  any 
person  to  enter  Longwood  gates  without  a 
pass  signed  by  the  admiral :  that  senti- 
nels were  posted  all  round  Longwood ; 
and  that  Lieutenant  (?  Captain)  Poppleton 
was  to  live  in  the  house  as  his  orderly 
officer.  Sir  George  Cockburn  treated  him 
with  marked  kindness ;  allowed  him  to 
go  to  a  certain  distance  from  Longwood 
alone,  and  permitted  him  to  visit  any  part 
of  the  island  he  thought  proper,  provided 
that  if  he  went  beyond  certain  bounds  the 
orderly  officer  was  to  attend  him.  Much 
about  this  time  a  ship  arrived  from  En- 
gland with  despatches,  and  informed  us 
that  the  66th  Regiment  had  embarked  for 
St.  Helena.  Sir  George  came  to  Long- 
wood  with  the  orders  he  had  received 
from  England,  and  read  them  to  Napo- 
leon and  his  generals.  He  also  informed 
Napoleon  that  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  appointed  governor  of  the  island,  and 
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had  taken  his  passage  on  board  of  H.M/s 
frigate  "  Phaeton,"  which  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  about  a  month's  time.  At  this 
news  Napoleon  was  greatly  chagrined,  as 
he  appeared  to  know  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
well.  Napoleon  remarked  to  the  admiral, 
"  I  hope  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  will  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  you  have  done,  then  I 
shall  be  comfortable."  Sir  George  bowed, 
and  remained  silent.  Mr.  Jones,  having 
a  standing  pass  from  Sir  George,  often 
came  to  Longwood.  In  a  conversation 
about  the  war  with  Bonaparte,  the  latter 
spoke  very  highly  of  some  of  his  own  gen- 
erals, saying  that  none  could  exceed  them 
in  their  art.  Mr.  Jones  replied,  "You 
were  very  lucky  to  fall  in  with  such  clever 
men."  "  Not  at  all,"  said  Napoleon. 
"  My  maxim  was,  never  to  promote  any 
man  unless  he  deserved  it.  No  matter 
how  humble  a  man's  origin  might  be,  if 
he  possessed  merit  or  any  good  qualities 
I  always  encouraged  him,  and  by  expe- 
rience he  promoted  himself.  To  make  a 
thorougly  good  general  a  man  should  go 
regularly  through  all  grades  in  the  army 
—  that  is,  he  should  rise  from  the  ranks. 
If  a  man  had  talent,  I  developed  it.  Now 
the  practice  in  the  English  army  is  always 
to  promote  persons  of  high  birth, —  money 
easily  purchasing  the  commission  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  for  a  man  with  little 
or  no  military  experience  ;  the  sons  of 
noblemen  can  be  captains  and  majors 
without  ever  having  had  a  day's  march 
with  a  regiment,  while  good  soldiers  who 
have  fought  for  their  country  and  expe- 
rienced the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war, 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  obscure  birth,  in 
low  circumstances,  and  to  lack  wealthy  or 
influential  friends,  are  totally  and  most 
unjustly  neglected."      Mr.  Jones  then 


asked  Napoleon  what  he  thought  of  Lord 
Wellington.  "Why,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  Wellington  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave 
man  ;  but  he  does  not  possess  that  expe- 
rience which  is  requisite  in  a  field-mar- 
shal. Sir  Rowland  Hill  should  have  been 
your  commander-in-chief.  He  is  far  su- 
perior to  Wellington,  and  so  was  General 
Picton.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war 
I  am  convinced  that  Wellington  only  fol- 
lowed General  Hill's  directions.  Poor 
old  Hill  is  a  general  who  fought  hard  and 
well  for  his  country,  and  he  ought  to  have 
had  the  honours  that  have  been  given  to 
Wellington.  The  English  had  several  old 
officers  more  experienced  in  the  field  and 
who  were  better  commanders  than  Wel- 
lington. I  had  read  an  account  of  Water- 
loo written  by  an  Englishman,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Wellington  did  the  sole 
business  himself;  but  let  any  man  read  a 
true  account  of  the  battle,  and  then  he  will 
see  who  was  really  the  conqueror.  I  do 
not  wish  to  disparage  Wellington, —  far 
from  it, —  but  what  would  have  become  of 
him  and  his  army  if  Blucher  had  not  come 
to  his  assistance  so  soon?"  Mr.  Jones 
remarked  that  the  action  must  have  been 
dreadful,  from  the  accounts  he  had  read 
of  it.  "  Yes,"  replied  Napoleon,  "  it  was 
sharp ;  but  if  I  had  taken  the  advice  of 
Marshal  Bertrand  and  Marshal  Ney,  I 
could  have  destroyed  the  English  army, 
and  afterwards  have  attacked  the  Prus- 
sians. I  was  deceived.  I  thought  the 
Prussians  were  Grouchy  coming  to  my 
assistance.  Had  he  come  as  I  expected, 
the  allied  army  would  have  been  annihilat- 
ed —  we  should  have  taken  it  en  flagrant 
delit j  but  Providence  turned  the  scale 
against  me." 


The  Warning  Symptoms  of  Sleepless- 
ness. —  It  is  of  course  premature  to  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  "  tragedy  at  Norwich,"  but 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  urging  very  stren- 
uously upon  hospital  surgeons  and  practition- 
ers generally,  who  are  not  specially  familiar 
with  the  symptoms  of  mind  and  brain  disease, 
the  imperative  necessity  of  treating  "  sleep- 
lessness "  as  a  warning  symptom.  A  "curious 
patient,"  so  described  because  he  does  not 
sleep,  should  be  at  once  placed  under  proper 
supervision,  for  his  own  sake  and  the  safety  of 
those  around  him.  Inability  to  sleep,  remarks 
the  Lancei,  is  one  of  the  most  significant  in- 


dications of  a  condition  of  nervous  irritability 
or  mental  excitement  which  may  at  any  mo- 
ment assume  the  form  of  uncontrollable  vio- 
lence. Delirium  tremens,  traumatic  delirium, 
and  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  mania  are 
all  prone  to  give  this  warning  token  of  their 
presence,  and  scarcely  any  other.  Without  in 
the  least  prejudging  the  case  now  sub  judice, 
we  venture  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  the 
profession  and  the  public  for  a  matter  of  daily 
importance,  unfortunately  impressed  afresh 
upon  the  notice  of  everybody  by  this  terrible 
lesson  in  blood. 
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LINES  ON  LEAP-YEAR. 

Hark  I  hear  a  sound  of  croaking  j 
Frogs,  in  one  attempt  at  joking 
Joining  all  their  voices,  say, 
"  This  is  leap-year.    Jump  away  ! 

"  Leap,  ye  various  deer  and  stags, 
Chamois,  on  Helvetian  crags, 
Leap,  ye  goats,  upon  Welsh  mountains, 
Leap,  ye  cataracts  and  fountains. 

"  Leap,  all  monkeys  and  baboons 
Squirrels,  'possums,  and  raccoons, 
Antelopes,  gazelles,  and  gnus, 
Catamounts  and  kangaroos. 

u  Leopards,  leap  all  you  like  fun, 
Lions,  tigers,  every  one  ; 
Panthers,  pumas,  and  jaguars, 
Leap  — if  but  against  your  bars. 

"  Horses,  carrying  men  to  hounds, 
Leap  all  intervening  bounds, 
Fences,  hedges,  brooks,  and  dykes, 
Gates,  and  palings  crowned  with  spikes. 

"SteeH,  cafeering  in  the  race 
O'er  the  flat  or  steeple  chase, 
Leap,  without  a  baulk  or  check, 
Lest  thy  rider  risk  his  neck. 

"  Leap  ye  salmon,  and  ye  frout, 
From  the  purling  streams  leap  out ; 
Leap,  ye  grasshoppers  and  fleas  : 
Hop  and  skip,  ye  mites  in'cheese. 

"  Yah,  ye  toads  and  tritons  all, 
Newts  and  slow-worms,  creep  and  crawl ; 
Slug  and  snail  and  spider  too  — 
Leap-year's  not  the  year  for  you  !  " 

Punch. 


TO  M.  A.  T. 

We  are  bereft !    O,  lovely  and  beloved  ! 

God's  angel  was  so  swift  we  could  not  see 
His  falling  shadow  on  thy  smiling  face, 

Till  from  Love's  clasping  arms  he  lifted 
thee  ! 

Can  this  be  thee,  in  this  white  hush  of  flowers, 
With  greeting  silence,  as  we  weeping  gaze  ? 

Are  these  the  cordial  hands  we  held  in  ours  — 
Dear  busy  hands,  that  worked  all  kindly 
ways  ? 

We  stand  without.    The  door  hath  closed  be- 
hind thee 

Into  our  Father's  mansion,  large  and  fair. 
Enter,  braye  heart,  serene,  unselfish  spirit ; 
Grief  is  for  us,  but  rapture  waits  thee  there. 
Transcript.  ANNIE  F.  WlLDMAN. 


THE  FORGOTTEN  GRAVE. 

Out  from  the  city's  giant  roar, 

You  wandered  through  the  open  door  ; 

Paused  at  a  little  pail  and  spade 

Across  a  tiny  hillock  laid  ; 

Then  noted  on  your  dexter  side 

Some  moneyed  magnate's  "love  or  pride ; " 

And  so,  beyond  a  hawthorn-tree, 

Showering  its  rain  of  rosy  bloom 

Alike  on  low  and  lofty  tomb, 

You  came  upon  it  —  suddenly. 

How  strange  !    The  very  grasses'  growth 
Around  it  seemed  forlorn  and  loath  ; 
The  very  ivy  seemed  to  turn 
Askance  that  wreathed  the  neighbour  urn. 
Sunk  was  the  slab  :  the  head  declined  ; 
And  left  the  rails  a  wreck  behind. 
No  name  ;  you  traced  a  "  6,"  a  "  7," 
Part  of  "  affliction  "  and  of  "  Heaven  ;  " 
And  then  —  O  irony  austere  !  — 
You  read  in  letters  sharp  and  clear, 
"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear." 
Good  Words.  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 


DREAM  OF  A  SPELLING-BEE. 

Menageries  where  sleuth-hounds  caracole, 
Where  jaguar  phalanx  and  phlegmatic  gnu 

Fright  ptarmigan  and  kestrels  cheek  by  jowl 
With  peewit  and  precocious  cockatoo  ; 

Gaunt  seneschals,  in  crotchety  cockades, 
With  seine-nets  trawl  for  porpoise  in  la- 
goons ; 

While  scullions  gauge  erratic  escapades 
Of  madrepores  in  water-logged  galleons: 

Flamboyant  triptychs  groined  with  gherkins 
green, 

In  reckless  fracas  with  coquettish  bream, 
Ecstatic  gurgoyles,  with  grotesque  chagrin, 
Garnish  the  gruesome  nightmare  of  my 
dream ! 

Punch. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Under  green  boughs  our  Christmas  keeping, 
Bright  berries  fall,  loved  ones  are  sleeping. 
Dark  shadows  on  our  hearth  come  creeping  ; 
Christ  bids  us  smile,  but  we  are  weeping. 

He  bids  us  smile,  because  He  soweth 
Our  berries  where  His  soft  wind  bloweth, 
He  saith,  "Each  one  a  fair  tree  groweth  ;  " 
We  doubt,  we  hope  :  but  our  God  knoweth. 
Spectator.  M.  E.  S. 


WESLEYAN  METHODISM. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 

WESLEYAN    METHODISM,    IN  WESLEY'S 
LIFETIME  AND  AFTER. 

5.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  Meth- 
odism as  it  was  in  Wesley's  lifetime,  there 
is  one  other  point  which  claims  distinct 
notice  —  the  question  of  the  treatment  of 
Wesley  by  the  Church  of  England.  One 
of  the  commonest  beliefs  now  current 
about  his  history  is,  that  he  was  "thrust 
out "  from  the  Church.  The  rulers  of 
the  Church  in  those  days  acted,  it  is 
thought,  with  extraordinary  blindness,  and 
through  their  want  of  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation drove  an  apostolic  man  into 
reluctant  nonconformity.  We  are  con- 
tinually called  upon  to  admire,  with  morti- 
fication and  sorrow,  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  made  of 
St.  Dominic  or  St.  Ignatius  —  what  the 
Church  of  England  might  have  made  of 
Wesley  —  the  head  of  an  order  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church.  •  There  is 
some  truth,  no  doubt,  but  hardly  less  of 
error,  in  this  view  of  the  treatment  of 
Wesley  by  the  Church  of  England. 

If  the  Church  of  England  had  been 
wholly  different  from  what  it  was,  no  one 
can  say  what  might  or  might  not  have 
happened.  Wesley  himself  would  have 
been  different,  to  begin  with,  for  he  was  a 
genuine  product  of  the  Church  of  that  age. 
We  can  easily  wish  that  the  Church  had 
been  more  enlightened,  and  had  had  more 
fervour  or  more  authority.  But  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  —  Potter,  Gibson,  Sher- 
lock, Lowth  —  were  anything  but  bigoted 
and  harsh  in  their  action  towards  Wesley. 
They  neither  "thrust  him  out "  by  any 
formal  act,  nor  did  anything  to  which  such 
a  phrase  could  be  applied.  Of  one  thing 
the  student  of  Wesley's  life  will  have  no 
doubt  —  that  if  he  had  sat  in  the  seat  of 
Potter  or  Gibson;  he  would  have  been  far 
less  tolerant,  far  more  imperious,  far  more 
ready  to  excommunicate,  than  either  of 
these  prelates. 

We  have  seen  what  extraordinary  en- 
couragement was  given  to  Whitefield  when 
a  youth,  by  the  bishop  of  Gloucester. 
Similarly,  the  first  Methodistic  practices 
of  Morgan  and  the  Wesleys  received  the 
cordial  sanction  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford. 
Wesley's  mission  to  Georgia  was  no  quix- 


otic adventure  of  his  own.  He  was  picked 
out  for  it  and  solemnly  sent  forth,  as  we 
may  say,  by  the  Church.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  so-called  conversion,  certainly,  there 
was  no  coldness  between  him  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Church.  After  he  had 
become  a  disciple  of  Peter  Bohler,  his 
own  attitude  toward  the  Church  was  al- 
tered. He  felt  that  he  had  had  a  truth 
revealed  to  him  —  that  of  salvation  by 
grace  and  faith,  which  was  not  being 
preached  by  the  clergy  of  the  time,  and 
which  might  act  with  regenerative  power 
upon  the  prevailing  ungodliness.  He  as- 
sumed the  manner  of  a  reprover  and  in- 
structor, beginning  with  William  Law, 
whom  he  took  to  task  in  a  style  which 
every  one  feels  to  have  been  painfully  un- 
becoming. But  he  rightly  contended  that 
what  he  was  now  preaching  was  good 
Church  of  England  doctrine.  And  that 
there  was  no  overwhelming  prejudice 
against  it  amongst  the  clergy  seems  to  be 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1738,  the  year  of 
his  conversion,  he  preached  in  twenty-six 
different  churches  in  London.  It  is  true 
that  when  he  began  to  insist  upon  a  "  sen- 
sible assurance  of  pardon  "  in  all  cases  of 
saving  faith,  his  teaching  was  opposed 
and  denounced  as  fanatical  and  danger- 
ous ;  and  he  himself  was  hardly  content 
unless  he  did  stir  up  opposition.  But 
when  he  and  his  brother,  in  the  October 
of  that  year,  had  an  interview  with  Bishop 
Gibson,  the  bishop  shewed  himself  very 
unwilling  to  accept  any  challenge  from 
them.  He  smoothed  down  their  doctrine  of 
assurance  into  something  unobjectionable, 
and  on  Wesley's  asking  whether  "  religious 
societies  were  conventicles "  the  bishop 
answered,  "  I  think  not,  but  I  determine 
nothing,"  and  recommended  them  to  read 
the  acts  on  the  subject  for  themselves. 
They  requested  that  he  would  not  receive 
any  accusation  against  them  but  at  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  and  he 
replied,  "  No,  by  no  means  ;  and  you  may 
have  free  access  to  me  at  all  times." 

But  Wesley  was  now  making  it  difficult 
for  the  clergy  to  invite  or  admit  him  into 
their  pulpits.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was 
known  to  them  as  an  Oxford  scholar  and 
as  a  High  Churchman  of  rare  and  primi- 
tive devotion ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
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was  proclaiming  that  he  had  just  become 
a  Christian  of  a  new  and  outlandish  type, 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  a  set  of  for- 
eigners whom  he  himself  in  a  very  short 
time  repudiated  and  denounced  for  their 
extravagances.  The  clergy  might  hear  of 
him  and  his  associates  spending  the  night 
at  a  religious  meeting  till  three  in  the 
morning,  and  then  falling  prostrate,  and 
shouting  forth  praises  to  God  ;  of  their 
habitually  casting  lots  to  find  out  what  it 
was  the  divine  will  that  they  should  do ; 
of  their  affirming  that  the  change  which 
was  to  make  any  one  a  child  of  God  not 
only  took  place  in  most  cases  suddenly, 
but  might  be.  produced  in  sleep.  They 
might  learn  that  Wesley,  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1738,  had  drawn  up  the  following  set 
of  questions  for  the  Moravian  "band  so- 
cieties," to  be  asked  of  every  member  at 
the  weekly  meeting :  "  What  known  sins 
have  you  committed  since  our  last  meet- 
ing ?  What  temptations  have  you  met 
with?  How  were  you  delivered?  What 
have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of  which 
you  doubt  whether  it  be  sin  or  not  ?  Have 
you  nothing  you  desire  to  keep  secret?" 
Wesley's  language,  after  becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  Peter  Bohler,  did,  as  we  know, 
"  shock  "  some  of  his  most  religious  and 
warm  -  hearted  friends  —  his  brother 
Charles,  Broughton,  Hervey,  and  others. 
Already  revivalist  scenes  and  miraculous 
cures  were  beginning  to  be  talked  of.  In 
March,  1739,  Wesley  was  in  a  house  at 
Oxford,  arguing  about  justification  :  — 

In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  [he  writes] 
James  Mears's  wife  began  to  be  in  pain.  I 
prayed  with  her  when  Mr.  Washington  was 
gone,  and  then  we  went  down  to  sister  Thom- 
as's. In  the  way  Mrs.  Mears's  agony  so  in- 
creased that  she  could  not  avoid  crying  out 
aloud  in  the  street.  With  much  difficulty  we 
got  her  to  Mrs.  Shrieve's,  when  God  heard  us 
and  sent  her  [spiritual]  deliverance.  Pres- 
ently, Mrs.  Shrieve  fell  into  a  strange  agony, 
both  of  body  and  mind ;  her  teeth  gnashed 
together,  her  knees  smote  each  other,  and  her 
whole  body  trembled  exceedingly.  We  prayed 
on  ;  and  within  an  hour  the  storm  ceased,  and 
she  now  enjoys  a  sweet  calm. 

The  indictment  on  Wesley's  behalf 
against  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  that  an  evangelist 


thus  suddenly  transformed,  vehemently 
denouncing  the  Christianity  by  which  he 
had  acquired  respect  and  honour  in  the 
Church,  having  done  nothing  as  yet  to 
prove  his  sanity,  but  exhibiting  many  plain 
symptoms  of  being  over-excited,  was  not 
so  welcomed  by  the  London  clergy  as  to 
be  invited  to  preach,  in  the  early  part  of 
1739,  in  more  than  four  of  the  London 
churches.  This  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  parochial  clergy  is  now  thus  ren- 
dered :  "  Priests  and  their  parasites  gagged 
him  in  the  metropolis."  The  newspapers 
of  the  day  were  relating,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  clergy,  how  Whitefield 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  pushed  by  a 
crowd  into  the  pulpit  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  had  preached  in  defi- 
ance of  the  rector  and  churchwardens ; 
and  how  Charles  Wesley,  having  been  re- 
fused permission  to  preach  in  Blooms- 
bury  Church,  had  been  active  enough  to 
secure  the  pulpit  before  the  incumbent, 
who  had  intended  to  preach  himself,  and 
who  sat  astonished  below.  At  this  very 
time  interviews  took  place  between  the 
Wesleys  and  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by 
Charles  Wesley  in  his  journal.  On  the 
2 1st  February  he  and  his  brother  called 
on  Archbishop  Potter,  who  had  previously 
been  bishop  of  Oxford.  The  archbishop 
shewed  them  great  affection  :  spoke  mild- 
ly of  Whitefield;  cautioned  them  to  give 
no  more  umbrage  than  necessary,  to  for- 
bear exceptional  phrases,  and  to  keep  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  They  told 
him  they  expected  persecution,  but  would 
abide  by  the  Church  till  her  articles  and 
homilies  were  repealed.  They  then  went 
on  to  see  the  bishop  of  London,  who  de- 
nied that  he  had  condemned  them  or  even 
heard  much  about  them.  Whitefield's 
journal,  he  said,  was  tainted  with  enthusi- 
asm,* though  Whitefield  himself  was  a 
pious,  well-meaning  youth.  He  warned 
them  against  antinomianism  and  dismissed 
them  kindly. 

On  April  2nd  in  this  year,  Wesley,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Whitefield,  began 
out-door  preaching.     His  position  was 

*  Wesley  himself  used  the  word  "  enthusiasm "  as 
one  of  reproach.    It  meant  hot-headed  fanaticism. 
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now  a  very  curious  one.  He  entirely  be- 
lieved that  his  commission  to  preach  de- 
pended on  his  ordination  as  a  priest  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but  his,  he  thought, 
was  an  exceptional  case ;  "  I  look  upon 
all  the  world  as  my  parish  ;  "  and  he  would 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments 
wherever  he  pleased.  He  expected  per- 
secution, and  certainly  did  his  best  to  pro- 
voke it.  But,  strange  as  it  seems,  he  was 
never  the  object  of  any  formal  ecclesias- 
tical censure.  There  was  never  a  time 
when  all  the  churches  in  England  were 
actually  closed  to  him.  To  be  excluded 
from  churches  meant,  with  him,  not  to  be 
free  to  preach  in  any  church  at  whose 
doors  he  might  choose  to  knock.  "If 
they  do  not  ask  me  to  preach  in  their 
churches,  they  are  accountable  for  my 
preaching  in  the  fields."  His  out-door 
preaching  began  at  Bristol,  although,  for  a 
time  at  least,  he  had  liberty  to  preach  in 
Clifton  Church.  Here  also  occurred  the 
bodily  convulsions  which  brought  discredit 
upon  the  beginnings  of  Methodism.  On 
June  25th,  Whitefield  wrote  to  Wesley,  "  I 
cannot  think  it  right  in  you  to  give  so 
much  encouragement  to  those  convulsions 
which  people  have  been  thrown  into  under 
your  ministry.  Were  I  to  do  so,  how 
many  would  cry  out  every  night !  "  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  regard  to  these, 
both  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley,  men 
of  far  more  excitable  natures,  were  saner 
than  John  Wesley.  Charles  Wesley 
stopped  the  fits  by  threatening  to  have 
any  one  who  fell  into  them  carried  out. 
But  his  brother  prayed  over  them,  and 
treated  them  as  conflicts  between  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  evil  one.  But 
through  all  these  irregularities  Wesley  re- 
tained his  rights  as  a  clergyman  untouched. 
In  the  year  1747,  a  complaint  was  made 
to  Bishop  Gibson  by  the  churchwardens 
of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield,  that 
Wesley  was  allowed  by  the  rector  to 
preach  very  frequently  in  the  church. 
The  bishop  replied,  "What  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  I  have  no  right  to  hinder 
him.  Mr.  Wesley  is  a  clergyman,  regu- 
larly ordained,  and  under  no  ecclesiastical 
censure."  His  elder  brother  Samuel,  who 
died  in  1739,  writing  to  their  mother  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  expressed  his 


great  grief  at  what  he  regarded  as  the 
schismatical  proceedings  of  John  and 
Charles.  "  As  I  told  Jack,  I  am  not  afraid 
the  Church  should  excommunicate  him 
(discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb)  but,  that 
he  should  excommunicate  the  Church.  It 
is  pretty  near  it.  .  .  .  He  only  who  ruleth 
the  madness  of  the  people  can  stop  them 
from  being  a  formed  sect."  Wesley  grew 
more  and  more  confident,  as  he  saw  the 
fruit  of  his  preaching,  that  a  special  call 
from  God  placed  him  supra  disciplinam. 
A  book  which  happened  to  fall  in  his  way, 
in  January  1746,  supplied  him  with  a  the- 
ory which  suited  the  exigencies  of  his 
position,  and  by  which  he  justified  his 
subsequent  proceedings.  This  was  Lord 
King's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Constitution, 
Discipline,  Unity,  and  Worship  of  the 
Primitive  Church ; "  from  which  Wesley 
learnt  that  "bishops  and  presbyters  are 
essentially  of  one  order."  Thenceforth 
he  assumed  that  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  primitive  Church,  he,  being  a  regularly- 
ordained  presbyter,  was  also  a  bishop,  and 
was  within  his  rights  in  performing  the 
functions  of  a  bishop.  In  this  persuasion, 
he  gave  formal  ordination  to  several  of  his 
preachers.  There  was  a  certain  middle 
period  of  his  life,  at  which  there  are  symp- 
toms that  his  mind  was  wavering  about 
the  possibility  of  remaining  a  member  of 
the  Church  ;  but  the  influences  which  held 
him  tied  to  the  Church  prevailed,  and  he 
became  increasingly  emphatic  in  depre- 
cating separation.  And  such  was  the 
respect  which  his  character  inspired,  and 
such  the  value  set  by  Churchmen  upon  his 
avowed  and  resolute  Toryism,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  more  invita- 
tions to  preach  in  churches  than  he  could 
accept.  In  1775,  he  preached  a  sermon 
in  Bethnal  Green  Church,  in  aid  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  killed 
in  America,  in  which  he  took  occasion  to 
speak  in  a  strongly  anti-democratic  vein 
upon  the  condition  of  the  nation,  and 
which  he  specially  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. In  1 781,  holding  his  Conference  at 
Leeds,  he  preached  in  the  parish  church, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  ten  other  cler- 
gymen, administered  the  Lord's  supper  to 
I  eleven  hundred  communicants.  Two  in- 
1  stances  will  illustrate  the  courtesy  shown 
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towards  him  by  some,  at  least,  of  the 
bishops.  In  1777,  he  met  Bishop  Lowth 
at  dinner  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  The 
bishop  refused  to  sit  above  Wesley  at  the 
table,  saying,  "Mr.  Wesley,  may  I  be 
found  at  your  feet  in  another  world  !  "  At 
Exeter,  in  1782,  he  dined  on  Sunday  by 
the  bishop's  invitation  at  the  palace,  meet- 
ing five  clergymen  and  four  aldermen. 

Bishops  and  clergymen,  no  doubt,  de- 
nounced Wesley  and  the  Methodists  in 
opprobrious  language,  and  clergymen  were 
found  amongst  the  magistrates  who  tried 
to  stop  Wesley's  preaching,  and  even 
amongst  the  mobs  which  assailed  him  with 
brutal  personal  violence.  But  abusive 
language  *was  then  too  common.  Those 
who  had  been  friends  together  as  con- 
verted children  of  God,  when  they  fell  out 
would  easily  charge  each  other  with  every 
fault.  When  Wesley  imputes  to  such  a 
man  as  his  old  friend  Gambold  "  a  calm, 
deliberate  lie,"  it  makes  a  more  painful  im- 
pression than  when  Lavington  or  Warbur- 
ton  inveighs  coarsely  against  the  Metho- 
dist fanaticisms.  The  mobs  needed  a  police 
to  repress  them  ;  but  the  police  would  have 
interfered,  in  the  same  interest  of  order, 
with  Wesley's  out-door  preaching.  As  it 
was,  Whitefield  and  Wesley  thrust  them- 
selves amongst  holiday-making  crowds, 
and  courted  the  rude  assaults  from  which 
they  sometimes  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  evangelists  were  ambi- 
tious to  suffer  martyrdom,  and  the  mobs 
were  as  ready  for  the  worrying  of  a 
preacher  as  for  an  election  riot.  If  a 
clergyman  allowed  himself  to  hound  on  a 
mob,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  we  are 
ashamed  of  the  clergyman,  but  we  do  not 
dignify  his  conduct  by  the  title  of  ecclesi- 
astical persecution. 

But  did  not  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  may 
be  asked,  exert  such  a  moral  control  over 
its  founders  of  orders  as  kept  them  loyal 
and  obedient?  Has  it  not  therefore  done 
in  repeated  instances  what  the  Church  of 
England  failed  to  do  with  Wesley  ?  True, 
it  is  conceivable,  as  I  have  admitted,  that 
the  Church  of  England  might  have  been  a 
different  kind  of  mother,  and  Wesley  a 
different  kind  of  son.  But  when  we  look 
at  the  actual  behaviour  of  Wesley,  and  of 
the  Church  authorities  of  his  time,  we  see 
on  their  part  a  tolerance  almost  surpassing 
belief,  and  in  him  a  tempered  but  self-con- 
fident energy,  which  any  attempt  to  coerce 
him  would  "have  driven  off  into  declared 
secession.  Whilst  with  Charles  Wesley, 
as  he  professed,  the  Church  of  England 
was  first,  and  Methodism  second;  John 
Wesley  often  avowed  that  the  Church  was 
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little  to  him,  compared  with  Methodism, 
or  "  the  saving  of  souls."  The  Church,  if 
it  had  not  spiritual  force  enough  to  secure 
his  enthusiastic  service,  scarcely  took  a 
step  to  hinder  him  from  doing  as  he 
pleased.  He  had  as  much  reason  to  com- 
plain of  King  George  as  of  the  bishops. 
Charles  Wesley  said  truly  at  the  end  of 
his  life,  "  The  bishops  have  let  us  alone 
for  these  fifty  years."  To  magnify  the 
occasional  misconduct  of  a  parish  clergy- 
man into  persecution  by  the  Church,  and 
by  this  plea  to  justify  threats  of  secession 
and  acts  which  prepared  for  it,  is  like  as- 
suming that  the  opposition  and  annoyance 
encountered  by  the  courageous  advocate 
of  an  unpopular  cause  would  justify  him 
in  promoting  a  rebellion  against  the  State. 

11. 

Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader 
some  help  in  understanding  the  influences 
to  which  Wesleyan  Methodism  owed  its 
origin,  and  to  clear  its  early  history  from 
certain  prevalent  misconceptions,  I  go  on 
to  inquire  what  Methodism  has  become 
since  Wesley's  death. 

Let  us  recall,  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison, the  distinguishing  characteristics 
which  John  Wesley  strove  to  impress 
upon  his  society,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  judged  it  worth  while  to  estab- 
lish it.  There  is  no  difficulty,  I  may  ob- 
serve, in  ascertaining  Wesley's  views,  al- 
though it  is  important  to  note  with  dis- 
crimination to  what  periods  of  his  life 
(1703-1791)  they  belong.  He  was  always 
plain-spoken  and  positive,  and  his  journals, 
his  correspondence,  his  sermons,  and  the 
minutes  of  his  Conferences,  form  a  great 
storehouse  of  his  opinions.*  I  collect  a 
decade  of  such  characteristics.  If  I  do 
not  include  in  these  the  preaching  of  sal- 
vation by  faith,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
holiness,  and  of  the  duty  of  seeking  to 
save  souls,  it  is  because  such  doctrine  is 
not  peculiar  to  Methodism  ;  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  these  ideas 
held  primary  places  in  Wesley's  own 
thoughts  and  in  his  constant  teaching. 

1.  Field-preaching.  This  was  associated 
with  the  very  beginning  of  Methodism, 
and  Wesley  continued  to  practise  it  to  the 
last  and  to  set  a  high  value  on  it.  When- 
ever the  "  work  of  God  "  was  flagging,  one 
of  his  first  prescriptions  was  "  Preach 
abroad  as  much  as  possible."  It  was  this 
that  "did  the  execution,"  this  that  the 

*  I  have  been  much  indebted  to  the  Rev.  L.  Tyer- 
rnan's  "Life  of  John  Wesley"  and  "Oxford  Metho- 
dists," books  which,  with  considerable  imperfections, 
are  full,  laborious,  and  fair. 
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devil  naturally  did  not  love.  In  a  Confer- 
ence minute,  published  in  1763,  he  says  to 
his  preachers  :  — 

The  greatest  hindrance  to  field-preaching  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  rich,  or  cowardly,  or 
lazy  Methodists.  But  regard  them  not,  neither 
stewards,  leaders,  nor  people.  Whenever  the 
weather  will  permit,  go  out  in  God's  name 
into  the  most  public  places,  and  call  all  to  re- 
pent and  believe  the  gospel. 

In  the  following  year  he  writes  :  — 

I  do  not  find  any  great  increase  of  the  work 
of  God  without  field-preaching.  If  ever  this 
is  laid  aside  I  expect  the  whole  work  will 
gradually  die  away. 

2.  Itinerancy.  The  continual  moving 
of  preachers  from  place  to  place  was  so 
essential  a  part  of  Wesley's  scheme  that 
in  the  deed  which  gave  a  legal  status  and 
rights  to  the  Methodist  Conference  he  in- 
serted a  clause  forbidding  the  Conference 
to  allow  a  preacher  to  occupy  a  chapel  for 
more  than  three  years  in  succession.  He 
writes  in  1756  :  — 

I  know,  were  I  myself  to  preach  one  whole 
year  in  one  place,  I  should  preach  both  myself 
and  most  of  my  congregation  asleep.  Nor 
can  I  ever  believe  it  was  ever  the  will  of  our 
Lord  that  any  congregation  should  have  one 
teacher  only.  We  have  found,  by  long  and 
constant  experience,  that  a  frequent  change  of 
teachers  is  best. 

Again,  in  1774:  — 

While  I  live  itinerant  preachers  shall  be 
itinerants.  ...  I  have  too  much  regard  both 
for  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  preachers  to 
let  them  be  confined  to  one  place  any  more. 

And  in  178S  :  — 

For  fifty  years  God  has  been  pleased  to 
bless  the  itinerant  plan,  the  last  year  most  of 
all  ;  it  must  not  be  altered  till  I  am  removed, 
and  I  hope  it  will  remain  till  our  Lord  comes 
to  reign  upon  earth. 

3.  Perfectionism.  What  Wesley  meant 
by  preaching  "  Christian  perfection  "  was 
not  merely  that  Christians  ought  to  aim  at 
perfection,  —  which  all  admit,  —  but  that 
perfection  is  attainable  in  this  life,  and 
was  actually  given  instantaneously  to  many 
members  of  his  societies.  Hardly  any- 
thing was,  to  him,  more  characteristic  of 
Methodism  than  this  assertion ;  and  no 

I  disenchantments  would  induce  him  to  sur- 
render it.  In  1760,  Wesley  examined  a 
number  of  Methodists  at  Otley,  in  York- 
shire, who  professed  to  be  entirely  sancti- 
fied. He  questioned  them  one  by  one, 
and  of  the  majority  of  them  he  writes  : 
"Unless  they  told  wilful  and  deliberate 


lies,  it  was  plain  —  (1)  that  they  felt  no  in- 
ward sin  ;  and  to  the  best  of  their  knowl- 
edge committed  no  outward  sin  ;  (2)  that 
they  saw  and  loved  God  every  moment; 
and  prayed,  rejoiced,  and  gave  thanks 
evermore  ;  (3)  that  they  had  constantly  as 
clear  a  witness  from  God  of  sanctification 
as  they  had  of  justification."  This  "  glori- 
ous work  of  sanctification  "  spread  through 
the  other  societies,  filling  Wesley  with  joy 
and  hope.  In  1762,  he  affirms  that  "  be- 
lievers cannot  be  prevented  from  growing 
dead  and  cold,  but  by  keeping  up  in  them 
an  hourly  expectation  of  being  perfected 
in  love:"  in  1765,  "Wherever  Christian 
perfection  is  little  insisted  on,  be  the 
preachers  ever  so  eloquent,  there  is  little 
increase,  either  in  the  numbers  or  the 
grace  of  the  hearers."  In  1767,  he  tells 
his  brother  that  he  had  formerly  thought 
that  one  who  had  attained  instantaneous 
sanctification  could  not  fall,  but  that  he  is 
now  convinced'of  his  mistake.  Otherwise 
his  view  of  the  matter  remained  the  same 
as  before. 

4.  Hostility  to  Calvinism.  In  the  Con- 
ference of  1776,  it  was  pronounced  that 
"  Calvinism  had  been  the  grand  hindrance 
of  the  work  of  God,"  and  the  preachers 
were  requested  "not  to  imitate  the  Cal- 
vinist  preachers  in  screaming,  allegorizing, 
and  boasting ;  but  to  visit  as  diligently  as 
they  did,  to  answer  all  their  objections,  to 
advise  the  Methodists  not  to  hear  them, 
to  pray  constantly  and  earnestly  that  God 
would  stop  the  plague."  A  somewhat 
longer  extract,  from  a  letter  written  in 
1 778  (age  seventy-five),  will  show  Wesley's 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Speaking  of  Dis- 
sent, he  says  :  — ■ 

Calvinism  is  not  the  gospel :  nay  it  is  fur- 
ther from  it  than  most  of  the  sermons  I  hear 
at  the  church.  These  are  very  frequently  un- 
evangelical,  but  they  are  not  anti-evangelical. 
Few  of  the  Methodists  are  now  in  danger  of 
imbibing  error  from  the  Church  ministers; 
but  they  are  in  great  danger  of  imbibing  the 
grand  error,  Calvinism,  from  some  of  the  Dis- 
senting ministers.  Perhaps  thousands  have 
clone  it  already ;  most  of  whom  have  drawn 
back  to  perdition.  I  see  more  instances  of 
this  than  any  one  else  can  do  ;  and,  on  this 
ground  also,  exhort  all  who  would  keep  to  the 
Methodists,  and  from  Calvinism,  to  go  to  the 
church,  and  not  to  the  meeting.  But  to  speak 
freely  :  I  myself  find  more  life  in  the  Church 
prayers  than  in  any  formal  extemporary 
prayers  of  Dissenters.  Nay,  I  find  more 
profit  in  sermons  on  either  good  tempers,  or 
good  works,  than  in  what  are  vulgarly  called 
gospel  sermons.  The  term  has  now  become  a 
mere  cant  word  ;  I  wish  none  of  our  society 
would  use  it.    Let  but  a  pert  self-sufficient 
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animal,  that  hath  neither  sense  nor  grace, 
bawl  out  something  about  Christ,  or  His 
blood,  or  justification  by  faith,  and  his  hear- 
ers cry  out,  "  What  a  fine  gospel  sermon  !  " 
Surely  the  Methodists  have  not  so  learned 
Christ !  We  know  no  gospel  without  salva- 
tion from  sin. 

But  the  most  significant  proof  of  Wesley's 
detestation  of  Calvinism  was  that  the 
monthly  magazine  which  he  began  in  1777 
bore  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  justified  by 
its  contents,  the  controversial  name  of  the 
Ar7ni7iia7i  Magazine. 

5.  Bodily  asceticism.  I  need  not  add 
much  to  the  illustrations  given  in  my 
former  article  of  the  vital  importance 
which  Wesley  attached  to  fasting  and 
early  rising.  He  had  no  wish  indeed  to 
hurt  the  body  ;  he  thought  these  practices 
as  useful  for  bodily  as  for  spiritual  health, 
and  certainly  longevity  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  early  Meth- 
odists. When  he  found,  in  1784,  that  the 
five  o'clock  preaching  had  been  discon- 
tinued at  Chester,  because  the  people 
would  not  attend  in  winter  at  so  early  an 
hour,  he  exclaimed  that  the  Methodists 
were  a  fallen  people  ;  and  he  called  on  the 
preachers,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  arouse 
themselves  "  to  convince  them  that  are 
fallen,  and  exhort  them  instantly  to  repent, 
and  do  the  first  works  ;  this  in  particu- 
lar—  rising  in  the  morning  —  without 
which  neither  their  souls  nor  bodies  can 
long  remain  in  health."  The  "  work  of 
God,"  he  continually  testified,  could  not 
be  advanced  by  preaching  without  fasting. 
In  addition  to  the  Friday  fast,  which  he 
never  ceased  to  insist  upon,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  order  occasional  days  of  fasting 
and  prayer  throughout  his  societies. 

6.  Attendance  on  ordinances.  It  was 
peculiar  to  Methodism  that  Wesley  not 
only  affirmed  as  strongly  as  any  Church- 
man the  necessity  of  the  means  of  grace, 
but  sought  strenuously  to  make  an  amount 
of  attendance  on  services,  unknown  in 
that  age,  the  actual  rule  of  his  societies. 
The  services  in  his  preaching-houses  were 
to  be  an  addition  to  the  observances 
which  most  zealous  Churchmen  would 
have  recommended.  "  If  the  morning 
preaching  be  given  up  while  I  am  alive," 
he  wrote  in  1784,  "what  must  it  be  when 
I  am  gone  ?  Give  up  this  and  Methodism 
too  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  sect,  only 
distinguished  by  some  opinions  and  modes 
of  worship."  He  had  previously  said  in 
1764,  "  Whenever  the  Methodist  preachers 
or  people  leave  off  the  morning  preaching, 
they  will  soon  sink  into  nothing."  In  1788, 
he  printed  a  sermon  on  the  "Duty  of  Con-  ! 


stant  Communion,"  in  which  he  urged 
that  all  Christians  should  receive,  ViOt  fre- 
quently^ but  constantly.  "  Let  every  one, 
therefore,  who  has  either  any  desire  to 
please  God,  or  any  love  of  his  own  soul, 
obey  God,  and  consult  the  good  of  his  own 
soul  by  communicating  every  time  he  can, 
like  the  first  Christians,  with  whom  the 
Christian  sacrifice  was  a  constant  part  of 
the  Lord's  Day  service."  When  the  City 
Road  Chapel  was  opened,  in  1776,  the 
holy  communion  was  administered  reg- 
ularly once  a  week. 

7.  Simplicity  in  dress  and  expenditure. 
On  this  head,  Wesley's  injunctions  and 
remonstrances  grew  in  urgency  as  his 
years  lengthened.  In  1760  he  wrote  a 
paper  entitled  "Advice  to  the  Methodists 
with  regard  to  Dress,"  containing  rules 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  he  actually 
enforced. 

Wear  no  gold,  no  pearls,  or  precious  stones  ; 
use  no  curling  of  hair ;  buy  no  velvets,  no 
silks,  no  fin<^  linen;  no  superfluities,  no  mere 
ornaments,  though  ever  so  much  in  fashion. 
...  I  do  not  advise  women  to  wear  rings, 
earrings,  necklaces,  lace,  or  ruffles.  Neither 
do  I  advise  men  to  wear  coloured  waistcoats, 
shining  stockings,  glittering  or  costly  buckles 
or  buttons,  either  on  their  coats  or  in  their 
sleeves,  any  more  than  gay,  fashionable,  or 
expensive  perukes.  It  is  true,  these  are  little, 
very  little  things :  therefore,  they  are  not 
worth  defending  ;  therefore,  give  them  up,  let 
them  drop,  throw  them  away  without  another 
word. 

He  accordingly  insisted  on  women  being 
expelled  from  the  societies  if  they  would 
not  give  up  the  wearing  of  ruffles.  One 
of  his  sermons  is  "  On  Dress."  But  in 
another,  "  On  Obedience  to  Pastors,"  he 
speaks  still  more  solemnly. 

Do  you  then  take  my  advice  (I  ask  in  the 
presence  of  God  and  all  the  world)  with  re- 
gard to  dress  ?  I  published  that  advice  above 
thirty  years  ago  ;  I  have  repeated  it  a  thou- 
sand times  since.  .  .  .  Have  you  taken  this 
advice  ?  Have  you  all,  men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  laid  aside  all 
those  needless  ornaments  which  I  particularly 
objected  to  ?  Are  you  all  exemplarily  plain  in 
your  apparel :  as  plain  as  Quakers  (so  called) 
or  Moravians  ?  If  not,  if  you  are  still  dressed 
like  the  generality  of  people  of  your  own  rank 
and  fortune,  you  declare  frankly  to  all  the 
world  that  you  will  not  obey  them  that  are 
over  you  in  the  Lord.  You  declare  in  open 
defiance  of  God  and  man,  that  you  will  not 
submit. yourselves  to  them.  Many  of  you  carry 
your  sins  on  your  forehead,  openly,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  sun.  You  harden  your  hearts 
against  instruction  and  against  conviction. 
.  .  .  If  all  other  texts  were  silent,  this  is 
enough  :  "  Submit  yourselves  to  them  that  are 
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over  you  in  the  Lord."  I  bind  this  upon  your 
consciences  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  cannot 
be  clear  before  God,  unless  you  throw  aside 
all  needless  ornaments,  in  utter  defiance  of 
that  tyrant  of  fools,  fashion. 

And  this  stringency  about  dress  was  only 
a  part  of  a  general  rule  as  to  expendi- 
ture which  "Wesley  made  vigorous  at- 
tempts to  enforce  throughout  his  societies. 
He  wished  to  constrain  all  Methodists,  if 
he  could,  to  act  as  he  did  with  regard  to 
money.  Instead  of  increasing  his  expen- 
diture, when  he  received  more,  he  gave 
away  more.  He  had  an  extreme  fear  of 
the  anti-religious  influence  of  riches,  and 
regarded  it  as  a  misfortune  which  could 
not  be  helped,  that  the  Methodist  virtues 
of  industry  and  frugality  caused  an  in- 
crease of  wealth  which,  if  spent,  must  be 
deadly  to  Methodist  piety.  There  was 
but  one  remedy,  that  the  whole  increment 
should  be  given  away.  "  I  charge  you,  in 
the  name  of  God,  do  not  increase  your  sub- 
stance !  "  Voluntary  poverty  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  founder's  idea,  to  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  Methodist  rule. 

8.  Society  meetings.  It  was  a  fixed 
ordinance  of  Methodism  that  the  mem- 
bers should  attend  the  appointed  meet- 
ings, or  cease  to  be  members.  Member- 
ship was  conferred  by  the  quarterly  ticket, 
and  this  ticket  was  only  given  to  those 
who  regularly  attended  their  "  classes." 

9.  Absolute  government.  Wesley  was 
perfectly  frank  in  asserting  his  own  abso- 
lute authority  over  his  society.  From 
him  the  power  of  government  descended. 
He  chose  and  dismissed  preachers  and 
stewards  ;  he  or  his  delegate,  the  preacher, 
chose  and  dismissed  the  class-leaders, 
and  gave  the  members'  tickets.  The  final 
appeal  was  to  him,  and  from  him  there 
was  none.  He  took  occasion  to  explain 
from  time  to  time  that,  though  he  invited 
ministers  and  preachers  to  a  yearly  con- 
ference, it  was  only  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  their  advice. 

I  chose  to  exercise  the  power  which  God 
had  given  me  in  this  manner,  both  to  avoid 
ostentation,  and  gently  to  habituate  the  people 
to  obey  them  when  I  should  be  taken  from 
their  head.  But  as  long  as  I  remain  with 
them,  the  fundamental  rule  of  Methodism  re- 
mains inviolate  ;  as  long  as  any  preacher  joins 
with  me,  he  is  to  be  directed  by  me  in  his 
work.    (January,  1780.) 

As  long  as  I  live,  the  people  shall  have  no 
share  in  choosing  either  stewards  or  leaders 
among  the  Methodists.  We  have  not,  and 
never  had,  any  such  custom.  We  are  no  re- 
publicans, and  never  intend  to  be.  (January, 
1790.) 


The  preaching-houses  or  chapels  formed 
the  property  basis  on  which  the  legal  con- 
stitution of  Methodism  was  erected. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  Wesleys  and 
their  friend  Grimshaw,  the  chapels  were 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  of  such 
persons  as  might  be  appointed  at  the 
yearly  conference  of  the  people  called 
Methodists,  provided  that  the  said  persons 
preached  no  other  doctrines  than  those 
contained  in  Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the 
New  Testament,"  and  in  his  four  vol- 
umes of  sermons.  But  what  was  the 
"Conference"?  In  order  to  give  this 
body  a  legal  status,  Wesley  executed  in 
1784  a  deed  of  declaration,  defining  the. 
Conference,  and  fixing  its  powers.  It 
was  to  consist  of  a  hundred  preachers, 
who  were  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  their  own 
body.  The  "legal  hundred"  were  made 
the  sovereign  oligarchy  of  Methodism, 
and  charged  with  all  the  powers  which 
Wesley  himself  exercised. 

10.  Adhesion  to  the  Church  of  England. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Methodists  in 
Wesley's  time  were  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church ;  and  it  was  his  design 
that  by  remaining  in  it  they  should  be  as 
a  leaven  to  the  whole  body.  He  constant- 
ly affirmed,  not  only  that  he  did  not  wish 
them  to  separate  from  the  Church,  but 
that  in  his  belief,  if  they  did  so,  they 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  called  out.  A  few  short 
extracts  will  be  enough  to  place  this  tes- 
timony of  Wesley's  before  the  reader's 
mind.  He  wrote  in  1780  (age  seventy- 
seven)  — 

Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several 
of  the  Churches  abroad,  and  having  deeply 
considered  the  several  sorts  of  Dissenters  at 
home,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  our  own 
Church,  with  all  her  blemishes,  is  nearer  the 
Scriptural  plan  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

In  1783  — 

In  every  possible  way  I  have  advised  the 
Methodists  to  keep  to  the  Church.  They  that 
do  this  most  prosper  best  in  their  souls  ;  I 
have  observed  it  long.  If  ever  the  Metho- 
dists in  general  were  to  leave  the  Church,  I 
must  leave  them. 

In  1787  — 

I  still  think,  when  the  Methodists  leave  the 
Church  of  England,  God  will  leave  them. 

In  1788  — 

The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Methodists  ought  not  to  leave  the 
Church.  .  .  .  Our  glory  has  hitherto  been  not 
to  be  a  separate  body ;  Hoc  Ithacus  velit. 
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In  1789 — 

This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  people 
called  Methodists.  In  spite  of  all  manner  of 
temptations,  they  will  not  separate  from  the 
Church.  What  many  so  earnestly  covet  they 
abhor  ;  they  will  not  be  a  distinct  body. 

In  1790  — 

I  declare  once  more,  that  I  live  and  die  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  that 
none  who  regard  my  judgment  or  advice  will 
ever  separate  from  it. 

And,  addressing  his  preachers  — 

Ye  did  not  then,  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  seek  the  priesthood  also.  Ye  knew 
"no  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron."  O 
contain  yourselves  within  your  own  bounds. 
Be  content  with  preaching  the  gospel.  Do 
the  work  of  evangelists.  I  earnestly  advise 
you,  abide  in  your  place;  keep  your  own  sta- 
tion. ...  Be  Church-of-England  men  still. 
Do  not  cast  away  the  peculiar  glory  which 
God  hath  put  upon  you,  and  frustrate  the  de- 
sign of  Providence,  the  very  end  for  which 
God  raised  you  up.* 

These  characteristics  will  supply  a  tol- 
erably full  and  accurate  conception  of 
what  John  Wesley  wished  and  designed 
that  Methodism  should  be.  Three  of 
them  remain,  distinguishing  the  Meth- 
odism of  to-day  from  the  other  Christian 
communions  which  surround  it  —  govern- 
ment by  a  conference  of  preachers,  the 
plan  of  itinerant  ministers,  and  the  society 
meetings.  Instead  of  being  a  system  of 
societies,  maintaining  a  peculiar  testimony 
as  to  doctrine,  and  bound  by  the  strin- 
gent and  ascetic  rule  of  an  order,  Meth- 
odism has  become  one  of  the  Evangelical 
denominations,  having  little  in  doctrine 
or  life  to  distinguish  it  from  its  sisters, 
but  still  characterized  by  those  three  ec- 
clesiastical features. 

By  the  death  of  Wesley  Methodism 
lost,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  its  founder 
but  its  perpetual  dictator.  His  sic  volo, 
sic  jubeo,  had  often  been  felt  as  irksome 
by  his  subordinates,  and  from  time  to 
time  a  preacher,  who  could  not  brook 
some  exercise  •  of  despotic  authority, 
would  leave  the  society.  But  the  per- 
sonal ascendency  of  Wesley  grew  with 
his  venerable  years,  and  up  to  the  day  of 

*  This  strong  language  is  regarded  by  Methodists  of 
to-day  as  indicating  that  senility  had  at  last  crept  over 
Wesley's  powerful  mind.  If  any  one  desires  to  obtain 
a  fair  impression  of  Wesley's  most  mature  and  delib- 
erate judgment  on  the  question  of  the  relation  of  Meth- 
odism to  the  Church  of  England,  let  him  read  the  ser- 
mon preached  On  Laying  the  Foundation  of  the  City 
Road  Chapel,"  which  maybe  considered  as  a  kind  of 
manifesto  of  Methodism. 
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his  death  the  whole  body  of  .his  people 
submitted  to  his  single  will  as  law.  When 
he  breathed  his  last,  on  the  2nd  March, 
1791,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year,  the  friends 
who  received  his  dying  farewell  prayed  that 
his  mantle  might  rest  upon  his  followers. 
The  news  of  his  departure  was  received 
with  awe,  and  there  was  a  sincere  desire 
amongst  his  adherents  to  respect  his  re- 
corded wishes.  The  wheels  of  the  Metho- 
dist machine  continued  to  move  as  before, 
until  the  preachers  assembled  for  their 
Conference  in  the  July  of  the  same  year. 
Then  the  legal  hundred,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  deed,  quietly 
assumed  the  direction  of  Methodist  af- 
fairs. Dr.  Coke,  a  clergyman,  who  had 
thrown  himself  very  heartily  into  Metho- 
dism, and  had  become  one  of  Wesley's 
most  important  helpers,  was  made  secre- 
tary of  the  Conference,  and  held  that  re- 
sponsible office  for  five  years.  The  min- 
utes of  Conference,  which  bear  to  this 
day  the  title  of  "  Minutes  of  Several  Con- 
versations between  the  Methodist  Minis- 
ters," are  in  the  quaint  form  of  question 
and  answer;  and  accordingly  the  judg- 
ment of  the  preachers  in  1791  is  recorded 
as  follows  :  "  Q. —  Is  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  any  engagement  in  respect  to  our 
future  plan  of  economy?  A. —  We  en- 
gage to  follow  strictly  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Wesley  left  us."  But  a  critical  difficulty 
emerged  in  the  societies  immediately  upon 
Wesley's  decease. 

How  were  the  Christians  who  consti- 
tuted the  Methodist  societies  to  have  their 
participation  in  the  Christian  sacraments  ? 
In  Wesley's  time,  he  and  the  other  cler- 
gymen who  co-operated  with  him  were  ac- 
customed to  administer  the  Lord's  sup- 
per in  their  chapels  and  preaching- 
houses  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  celebra- 
tions, or  in  default  of  them,  Wesley's  rule 
was  that  the  members  should  go  to  the 
communion  at  their  parish  churches.  But 
the  Methodists  were  often  very  unwilling 
to  receive  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of 
parish  clergymen,  who  were,  or  seemed 
to  them,  irreligious  men ;  and  this  reluc- 
tance took  the  form  of  a  scruple  of  con- 
science against  which  Wesley  vehemently 
protested  as  contrary  to  the  tradition  cf 
the  Church.  And  certain  of  the  preachers, 
apparently  with  Wesley's  consent  or  con- 
nivance, had  been  in  the  habit,  before  his 
death,  of  administering  both  baptism  and 
the  Lord's  supper  to  their  Methodist  con- 
gregations. It  was  soon  felt  that  upon 
the  extension  or  the  discontinuance  of  this 
custom  would  turn  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Methodist  societies  to  the 
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Church.  The  controversy  on  this  point 
grew  warm ;  resolutions  and  memorials 
on  the  one  side  were  promptly  met  by  res- 
olutions and  memorials  on  the  other ;  and 
the  Methodist  society  was  evidently  in 
danger  of  a  serious  schism.  But  it  was 
averted  by  a  compromise.  Free  devel- 
opment was  allowed  to  differences  of 
opinion  by  means  of  a  permissive  bill. 
At  the  Conference  of  1793  it  was  resolved 
that  in  those  places  where  the  members 
of  the  society  were  unanimous  in  their  de- 
sire for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper  at  the  hands  of 
their  own  preachers,  it  should  be  granted  ; 
that  all  distinctions  between  ordained  and 
unordained  preachers  should  cease ;  and 
that  the  being  received  into  full  connec- 
tion by  the  Conference,  and  appointed  by 
them  to  administer  the  ordinances,  should 
be  considered  a  sufficient  ordination,  with- 
out the  imposition  of  hands. 

The  following  decisions  appear  in  the 
minutes  of  the  Conference  :  — 

Q. — Are  there  any  directions  to  be  given 
concerning  the  dress  of  our  preachers  ? 

A.  —  No  gowns,  cassocks,  bands,  or  sur- 
plices shall  be  worn  by  any. 

Q.  —  Is  any  direction  to  be  given  respect- 
ing titles  and  distinctions  ? 

A.  —  1.  The  title  of  Reverend  shall  not  be 
used  by  us  towards  each  other  in  future.  2. 
The  distinction  between  ordained  and  unor- 
dained preachers  shall  be  dropped. 

These  resolutions  were  meant,  no  doubt, 
to  apply  to  the  preachers  who  were  or- 
dained by  Wesley  or  by  other  preachers, 
and  not  to  clergymen  like  Dr.  Coke. 
They  have  the  air  of  being  a  severe  dis- 
couragement to  the  irregularly  ordained 
preachers.  But  the  effect  of  the  other 
resolutions,  in  encouraging  the  tendency 
towards  separation  from  the  Church,  was 
far  more  weighty.  The  controversy,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  settled.  It  became  com- 
plicated by  a  question  of  the  rights  of 
trustees  of  the  chapels,  who  in  some  cases 
interfered  to  prevent  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  supper  by  the  appointed 
preachers.  In  1795  the  Conference  adopt- 
ed a  scheme,  known  in  the  Methodist  an- 
nals as  the  "  Plan  of  Pacification,"  which 
has  regulated  the  subsequent  action  of  the 
society  with  regard  to  the  sacraments. 
Its  main  provisions  are  as  follows  :  — 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  shall 
not  be  administered  in  anv  chapel,  except  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  that  chapel  on  the 
one'hand,  and  the  majority  of  the  stewards 
and  leaders  belonging  to  that  chapel  (as  the 
best  qualified  to  give  the  sense  of  the  people) 
on  the  other  hand,  allow  of  it.  Nevertheless, 


in  all  cases  the  consent  of  the  Conference 
shall  be  obtained  before  the  Lord's  Supper  be 
administered.  The  administration  of  baptism, 
the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  service  in  church- 
hours,  shall  be  similarly  determined.  We 
agree  that  the  Lord's  Supper  be  administered 
among  us  on  Sunday  evenings  only,  except 
when  the  majority  of  the  stewards  and  leaders 
desire  it  in  church-hours,  or  where  it  has 
already  been  administered  in  those  hours. 
Nevertheless,  it  shall  never  be  administered 
on  those  Sundays  on  which  it  is  administered 
in  the  parochial  church.  The  Lord's  Supper 
shall  be  always  administered  in  England  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Established  Church  ; 
but  the  person  who  administers  shall  have  full 
liberty  to  give  out  hymns,  and  to  use  exhorta- 
tion and  extemporary  prayer. 

The  plan  was  admirably  suited  to  facilitate 
the  gradual  and  quiet  conversion  of  the 
Methodist  societies  into  a  separate  denom- 
ination. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  on  this  absolutely 
vital  question,  a  voice  is  allowed  to  "  the 
stewards  and  leaders,  as  the  best  qualified 
to  give  the  sense  of  the  people."  As  soon 
as  Wesley  was  gone,  claims  began  to  be 
asserted  on  behalf  of  "  the  people."  The 
removal  of  his  despotic  authority  left  a 
great  gap  to  be  filled,  and  made  some 
modifications  in  the  government  of  his 
society  inevitable.  The  Conference,  meet- 
ing once  a  year,  could  not  adequately  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  an  executive.  And 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  hun- 
dred preachers,  who  had  previously  been 
subject  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man, 
should  have  so  much  prestige  as  to  com- 
pel all  the  living  forces  of  the  society  into 
silent  submission.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Methodism  has  been  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed by  demands  for  representation  of 
the  people,  or  democratic  reform.  The  first 
to  raise  the  banner  of  reform  was  a  preach- 
er named  Kilham,  who  took  for  the  primary 
article  of  his  proposed  new  constitution, 
"  Every  society  is  to  choose  its  own  leaders 
and  stewards."  Kilham  was  arraigned 
before  the  Conference  of  1796,  on  the 
charge  of  having  spoken  injuriously  of 
Mr.  Wesley  and  the  preachers,  and  was 
expelled  from  the  connection.  He  and 
some  who  seceded  with  him  formed  an- 
other society  of  considerable  importance, 
with  a  more  democratic  constitution,  which 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  the  New 
Connection.  But  the  preachers  in  con- 
ference, like  the  privileged  classes  in  the 
political  history  of  our  country,  knew  how 
to  make  the  necessary  concessions  to  the 
demands  of  the  reforming  party.  An  or- 
ganization embodying  such  concessions 
was  adopted  in  1797,  and  is  set  forth  in 
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resolutions  which  are  commonly  called  the 
"  Regulations  "  of  that  year.  A  brief  ac- 
count of  these  will  shew  what  the  work- 
ing system  of  the  Wesleyan  common- 
wealth has  been  during  the  present  century. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  divided 
into  so  many  districts ;  each  district  con- 
tains so  many  circuits ;  each  circuit  in- 
cludes so  many  chapels  or  societies  ;  each 
society  so  many  classes.  Wesley's  deed 
of  declaration  is  still  in  force,  and  by  it 
the  legal  hundred  are  still  as  omnipotent 
in  the  government  of  the  connection  as 
Wesley  himself  was.  But  they  practically 
distribute  their  power  amongst  a  number 
of  meetings.  First,  there  are  Conference 
committees,  in  which  leading  laymen,  nom- 
inated by  the  Conference,  are  joined  with 
preachers.  Then  the  preachers  stationed 
in  each  district  constitute  a  "  district  meet- 
ing," in  which  various  lay  officials  of  the 
district  are  also  admitted  as  members. 
Each  circuit  has  what  is  known  as  its 
"quarterly  meeting,"  composed  of  the 
preachers  of  the  circuit,  together  with  all 
stewards,  class-leaders,  local  preachers, 
and  trustees,  belonging  to  the  circuit. 
Besides  this,  the  circuit  has  its  local 
preachers'  meeting,  and  its  trustees'  meet- 
ing. Then  each  society  or  congregation 
has  its  class-leaders'  meeting,  held  week- 
ly.* And,  lastly,  the  members  of  each 
class  meet  also  weekly  under  their  respect- 
ive leaders.  The  unit,  or  member,  has  no 
power  allotted  to  him.  He  receives  his 
admission  from  the  preacher  and  has  no 
voice  in  the  selection  of  his  leader.  But 
large  power  is  practically  exercised  by  two 
predominantly  lay  committees,  the  local 
"  leaders'  meeting,"  and  the  circuit  "  quar- 
terly meeting."  These  have  their  charter 
in  the  Regulations  of  1797.  Readers  who 
are  not  Methodists  will  probably  not  de- 
sire details  beyond  what  are  given  in  the 
summary  account  of  the  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  Conference  address  of  that 
year. 

Thus,  brethren,  we  have  given  up  the  great- 
est part  of  our  executive  government  into  your 
hands,  as  represented  in  your  different  public 
meetings.  1.  We  have  delivered  the  whole 
of  our  yearly  collection  to  your  management. 
...  2.  The  whole  management  of  our  tem- 
poral concerns  may  now  be  truly  said  to  be 
invested  in  the  quarterly  meetings,  the  district 
meetings  having  nothing  left  them  but  a  nega- 
tive. 3.  Our  societies  have  a  full  check  on 
the  superintendent  [the  presiding  preacher  of 
the  circuit]  by  the  means  of  their  leaders' 
meeting,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  per- 

*  This  is  the  rule  ;  but  in  practice  these  meetings  are 
held,  I  believe,  much  less  frequently. 
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sons  into  society.  ...  4.  The  members  of 
our  societies  are  delivered  from  every  appre- 
hension of  clandestine  expulsions ;  as  that 
superintendent  would  be  bold  indeed  who 
would  act  with  partiality  or  injustice  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  meeting  of  leaders.  .  .  . 
5.  There  is  now  no  society  officer  among  us 
who  can  be  received  without  the  consent  of 
that  meeting  to  which  he  particularly  belongs  ; 
nor  can  any  officer  be  appointed  except  upon 
the  same  plan.  6.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
degree  of  precipitation  in  making  new  rules, 
and  to  obtain  information  of  the  sentiments 
of  our  people  on  every  such  rule,  we  have 
agreed  to  the  article  by  which  no  regulations 
will  be  finally  confirmed  till  after  a  year's  con- 
sideration, and  the  knowledge  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  connection  at  large  through  the 
medium  of  all  their  public  officers. 

When  the  Methodist  economy  was  thus 
settled,  the  separation  of  the  followers  of 
John  Wesley  from  the  Church  of  England 
was  virtually  accomplished.  The  Plan  of 
Pacification  and  the  Regulations  of  1797 
were  enough  to  transform  Methodism 
from  an  order,  or  a  congeries  of  "  religious 
societies,"  into  a  Church.  Many  Metho- 
dists, no  doubt,  were  able  for  another  gen- 
eration to  regard  themselves  as  loyal  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  There 
was  nothing  in  their  Methodism  which 
bound  them  to  renounce  the  Church  or  to 
secede  from  it.  But  a  body  which  de- 
clared itself  self-contained  and  self-suffi- 
cing in  respect  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
the  means  of  grace,  was  what  we  under- 
stand by  a  Church  or  communion,  and 
could  have  no  longer  any  organic  connec- 
tion with  another  Church  or  communion. 
The  changes  accepted  within  seven  years 
of  John  Wesley's  death  involved  as  a  cer- 
tain result  the  ecclesiastical  independence 
of  Methodism. 

If  it  be  asked,  "  With  whom  does  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  separation  properly 
lie  ? "  —  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  re- 
plying that  it  does  not  rest  with  the  preach- 
ers or  the  people,  but  with  Wesley  him- 
self. It  is  quite  true  that  he  enjoined 
upon  his  followers,  with  an  earnestness 
not  to  be  suspected  of  insincerity,  that 
they  should  not  leave  the  Church  ;  but  all 
the  while  that  he  did  this  he  was  prepar- 
ing them  for  independence.  It  was  his 
ambition  and  deliberate  purpose  to  form 
an  organic  religious  body,  looking,  not  to 
the  Church  of  England,  but  to  John  Wes- 
ley, for  direction.  Methodism  was  to  him 
"the  work  of  God,"  supreme  over  all 
other  interests.  Like  the  Southern  States, 
he  kept  secession  in  view  as  a  threatened 
alternative.  It  was  a  policy  for  which  he 
was  always  prepared.    Some  of  his  acts 
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clearly  implied  an  assertion  of  ecclesias- 
tical independence,  as  especially,  his  hes- 
itating but  repeated  ordination  of  preach- 
ers, and  the  issuing  of  a  reformed  liturgy 
for  use  in  his  chapels.  The  state  of  his 
own  mind  in  the  matter  was  one  which 
naturally,  but  unjustly,  drew  on  him  the 
charge  of  double-dealing.  He  was  sin- 
cerely and  thoroughly  unwilling  to  sever 
the  last  links  which  bound  his  societies  to 
the  Church  of  England.  He  was  himself 
a  true  Church-of-England  man,  of  inflex- 
ible Tory  principles,  and,  in  a  fairly  real 
sense  of  the  term,  a  High  Churchman ; 
but,  as  I  have  said,  if  he  cared  for  the 
Church  of  England  much,  he  cared  for 
"the  work  of  God"  more.  He  was 
warned  by  many  friends,  and  by  his 
brother  Charles  with  almost  hysterical  ve- 
hemence, that  he  was  leading  his  people 
to  separation ;  but  he  would  give  no  ear 
to  their  warnings.  His  voice  was  the 
voice  of  a  loyal  Churchman,  but  his  hands 
were  the  hands  of  a  divider.  His  funda- 
mental assumption  was  that  he  had  an 
extraordinary  mission  from  God  to  do 
whatever  seemed  to  him  most  expedient 
for  the  saving  of  souls.  Salus  animaru?n 
supremo,  lex.  The  world,  he  said,  was 
his  parish  —  a  saying  quoted  as  a  noble 
one  in  one  of  the  official  Conference  ad- 
dresses of  this  year.  But  the  nobleness 
of  such  a  profession  is  inconveniently  ex- 
clusive. If  one  of  Wesley's  travelling 
preachers  had  claimed  a  similar  freedom, 
we  know  how  Wesley  would  have  treated 
the  claim.  In  a  tone  not  expressive  of 
reverence  he  would  have  said,  "  Go  and 
preach,  then,  wherever  you  please ;  but 
you  shall  not  do  so  as  one  of  my  preach- 
ers. Those  that  are  connected  with  me 
shall  obey  my  orders."  And  so,  I  im- 
agine, would  the  Conference  say  now.* 
The  system  of  Methodism  recognizes  no 
such  cosmopolitan  freedom  of  action ; 
and  I  suspect  that  at  times  a  sensation  of 
surprise  must  have  passed  over  Wesley's 
mind  at  the  weakness  of  the  Church  which 
allowed  him  to  take  such  liberties  and  yet 
remain  one  of  its  acknowledged  priests. 
But  as  long  as  he  could  do  'what  he 
thought  best  for  "  the  work  of  God  "  —  so 
long  and  no  longer —  he  was  heartily  will- 
ing to  keep  his  place  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church. 

The  Methodists,  at  Wesley's  death, 
were  a  body  of  people  who  had  been  part- 
ly drawn  from  the  nominal  ranks  of  the 

*  The  two  founders  of  Primitive  Methodism  were 
expelled  from  the  Wesleyan  Society  because  they  pro- 
moted camp-meetings  in  imitation  of  the  American 
Methodists. 


Church,  partly  from  those  of  Dissent.* 
Wesley  was  accustomed  to  say  that  those 
who  joined  his  societies  were  not  expected 
to  leave  their  own  religious  body,  what- 
ever it  was.  There  were  Dissenting  min- 
isters, in  fact,  as  well  as  clergymen,  on 
the  Methodist  register.  But  the  mass  of 
them  had  been  long  trained  to  find  their 
religious  life,  and  to  exercise  their  relig- 
ious activity,  within  the  limits  of  the  Meth- 
odist system.  Their  allegiance  was  cheer- 
fully rendered  to  Wesley  in  person,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  and  he  restrained  the 
Church  people  who  formed  the  great  ma- 
jority of  his  societies  from  separation. 
Their  position  resembled  that  of  a  train  of 
carriages  on  a  gentle  incline.  They  were 
held  by  the  rope  of  Wesley's  personal  au- 
thority, which  was  sometimes  strained, 
but  which  neither  gave  way  nor  broke. 
When  that  rope  was  withdrawn,  they  hung 
for  a  moment  in  suspense.  But  they  soon 
felt  that  they  were  on  an  incline,  and  they 
began  to  descend  with  increasing  momen- 
tum until  they  came  to  rest  on  the  com- 
mon level  of  the  Free  Protestant  Church- 
es. Unless  the  Methodist  Society  had 
dissolved  itself  or  been  broken  to  pieces, 
I  do  not  see  what  other  result  could  have 
been  expected. 

Nevertheless,  the  Methodist  body,  re- 
garded as  a  Church,  is  in  a  position  which 
must  cause  some  discomfort  to  its  mem- 
bers. It  is,  in  one  sense,  well  called  Wes- 
leyan ;  for  it  was  professedly  the  creation 
of  Wesley's  mind  and  will,  as  much  as 
any  one  of  the  religious  orders  was  of  its 
founder's.  In  law  and  theory,  Wesley's 
own  religious  opinions  are  bound  upon  his 
followers  in  a  manner  to  which  the  history 
of  no  other  sect  affords  a  parallel.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  as  he  once  boasted,  that  no 
formal  profession  of  theological  opinions 
has  been  exacted  from  the  individual 
Methodist.  But  the  preachers  who  teach 
and  govern  the  body  are  required  to  be 
strictly  Wesleyan  in  creed.  With  a  frank 
audacity  that  was  characteristic  of  him, 
Wesley  prescribed  in  the  trust-deed  of 
his  chapels  that  they  were  to  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  sole  use  of  such  persons  as 
might  be  appointed  at  the  yearly  Confer- 
ence of  the  people  called  Methodists,  pro- 
vided that  the  said  persons  preached  no 
other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in 
Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the  New  Testament," 

*  By  a  slip  singular  for  such  an  authority,  the  late 
Rev.  L.  H.  Wiseman,  president  of  the  Conference  in 
1872,  says  of  the  original  members  of  the  United  So- 
ciety, "These  people  were  ail  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  so  all  Methodists  continued  till  Mr. 
Wesley's  death."  ("Thoughts  on  Class-meetings,"  p. 
'  46.)   But  this  is  a  mistake. 
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and  in  his  four  volumes  of  sermons.  How 
weak  a  law  of  subscription  is  to  enforce 
doctrinal  conformity  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  Wesley  in  his  sermons  habit- 
ually speaks  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  "our  Church,"  "our  own  excellent 
Church,"  whilst  the  preachers,  who  still 
profess  to  agree  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  these  volumes,  are  avowed  Dissenters 
from  the  Church.  I  should  suppose  that 
any  legal  rights  claimed  under  the  deed  of 
declaration  or  the  trust-deed  of  the  chap- 
els must  be  jeopardized  by  this  open  sepa- 
ration. But  it  is  at  all  events  the  theory  of 
Methodism,  that  no  doctrines  other  than 
those  contained  in  these  writings  of  Wes- 
ley *  can  be  preached  in  a  Wesleyan  chapel 
by  itinerant  or  local  preachers  or  by  any 
stranger  invited  specially  by  the  superin- 
tendent. On  the  other  hand,  Methodism 
is  so  changed  that  Wesley  would  not  know 
it.  It  has  become  what  he  thoroughly  and 
persistently  disliked  —  a  Protestant  de- 
nomination. If  we  were  to  look  round 
for  some  one  who  might  represent  most 
nearly  John  Wesley's  views,  it  would  be 
amongst  the  revivalist  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  that  we  should  find 
him.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  example,  of  St. 
Peter's,  Pimlico,  though  differing  from 
Wesley,  resembles  him  more  nearly  than 
Mr.  Perks  or  Dr.  Morley  Punshon. 

We  have  had  during  the  last  few  years 
a  renascence  of  some  things  which  were 
characteristic  features  of  original  Metho- 
dism. Revivalist  preaching  has  become 
familiar  and  popular,  doing  its  good  and 
its  harm  amongst  us.  The  old  problems 
about  the  value  of  a  religion  stirred  by 
appeals  which  address  themselves  in  great 
part  to  the  nerves  and  the  fancy,  and  prop- 
agated by  contagion,  have  perplexed  us 
once  more.  But  Messrs.  Moody  and  San- 
key  are  not  Wesleyans,  nor  are  their  chief 
associates  or  their  most  successful  rivals. 
The  doctrine  of  "  entire  consecration," 
presented  in  a  winning  and  tender  form, 
has  touched  the  hearts  of  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  Christians  in  the  Church 

*  Wesley's  sermons  are  in  many  respects  admirable. 
They  are  scholarly,  spiritual,  practical,  and,  above  all, 
faithful  and  straightforward.  But  in  matters  of  science, 
if  not  in  experimental  theology,  he  is  a  more  confident 
than  trustworthy  guide.  In  a  sermon  "On  the  Trin- 
ity," he  treats  with  contempt  "  the  hypotheses  of 
Ptolemy,  Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  and  twenty  more." 
"  I  have  read  them  over  and  over ;  I  am  sick  of  them  ; 
I  care  not  three  straws  for  them  all."  "  I  know  what 
i3  plausibly  said  concerning  the  powers  of  projection 
and  attraction.  But,  spin  as  fine  as  we  can,  matter-of- 
fact  sweeps  away  our  cobweb  hypothesis.  Connect  the 
force  of  projection  and  attraction  how  you  can,  they 
will  never  produce  a  circular  motion.  The  moment 
the  projected  steel  comes  within  the  attraction  of  the 
magnet,  it  does  not  form  a  curve,  but  drops  down." 
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and  amongst  Dissenters,  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  has  warmed 
them  into  a  new  hope  and  a  new  sense  of 
their  unity  in  Christ.  The  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference has  expressed  its  sympathy  with 
this  movement,  but  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs. 
Pearsall  Smith  is  or  has  been  a  Metho- 
dist, nor  has  their  doctrine  established  any 
special  tie  between  them  and  the  Wesley- 
ans. Efforts  to  "  evangelize  the  masses," 
home  missions,  out-door  preaching,  and 
such  enterprises  have  largely  occupied  the 
minds  and  energies  of  Christians,  and  the 
Wesleyans  have  no  doubt  taken  their 
share  in  them ;  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  have  taken  the  lead  in  them,  or  done 
more  than  other  religious  bodies.  So  far 
as  the  whole  work  of  saving  souls  is  con- 
cerned, the  Methodist  Society  appears'  to 
hold  an  honourable  but  not  an  exceptional 
place  amongst  the  Evangelical  denomina- 
tions. 

And  if  post- Wesleyan  influences  have 
wholly  effaced  some  of  the  original  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Methodism,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  those  which  still  remain 
are  not  doomed  to  decay.  The  relations 
of  the  preachers  to  the  body  of  members, 
and  the  class-meetings,  are  very  remarka- 
ble amongst  ecclesiastical  institutes,  and 
must  have  had  great  power  in  the  mould- 
ing of  the  Methodist  Society;  but  these 
also  are  beginning  to  yield  to  disintegrat- 
ing agencies. 

It  is  well  known  that  Methodism  has 
two  distinct  classes  of  preachers  —  the 
itinerant  or  travelling,  and  the  local.  The 
local  preachers  follow  some  lay  calling, 
and  only  give  their  leisure  hours  to  the 
work  of  preaching.  Such  an  office  is  a 
useful  one,  rather,  perhaps,  for  the  inter- 
est and  exercise  that  it  supplies  to  the 
religious  gifts  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  it,  than  because  there  would  without  it 
be  a  deficiency  of  preaching.  But  the 
work  of  the  local  preachers  is  no  vital  part 
of  the  Methodist  machinery.  The  travel- 
ling preachers  are  those  who  fix  our  atten- 
tion as  soon  as  we  begin  to  study  the 
economy  of  Methodism.  They,  as  we 
have  seen,  rule  throughout  the  body,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  voluntarily  give  up  por- 
tions of  their  authority  into  lay  hands. 
They  admit  members  and  exclude  them ; 
they  receive  new  preachers  into  their  own 
ranks  and  expel  them  at  their  discretion  ; 
they  fix  the  station  of  each  preacher  year 
by  year;  the  "legal  hundred,"  assembled 
in  conference,  form  the  highest  legislature 
and  final  court  of  appeal  for  Methodism. 
All  this  was  settled  by  John  Wesley,  and 
settled  with  deliberate  purpose.    It  should 
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be  remembered,  however,  that  Wesley  did 
not  conceive  of  his  work  as  the  founding 
of  a  Church.  If  a  critic  had  remarked 
to  him,  "  This  is  a  new  kind  of  constitu- 
tion for  a  Church  !  "  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  replied,  "  Don't  suppose  that  I  am 
inventing  a  new  Church;  I  am  only  devis- 
ing regulations  for  some  voluntary  relig- 
ious associations."  It  does  not,  there- 
fore, imply  of  necessity  any  disapproval 
of  Wesley's  plan,  if,  now  that  Methodism 
claims  to  be  a  Church,  it  is  proposed  to 
make  a  radical  change  in  the  constitution 
of  its  governing  body.  It  is  tolerably 
clear  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
the  Conference  will  be  modified  by  an 
intermixture  of  representative  laymen. 
There  is  no  such  agitation  at  the  present 
moment  in  the  Methodist  Society  as  has 
been  caused  several  times  by  this  ques- 
tion of  the  preachers'  power.  The  matter 
was  discussed  without  heat  or  violence  at 
the  Conference  of  this  year.  But  this  ab- 
sence of  party  spirit  makes  it  the  more 
probable  that  the  change  will  be  adopted 
in  some  form  with  general  consent.  The 
Irish  branch  of  the  society  is  said  to  be 
strongly  in  favour  of  it.  The  Irish  Con- 
ference of  this  year,  in  an  address  to  the 
English  Conference,  thus  refers  to  it :  — 

That  the  consideration,  for  years  past,  of  so 
important  a  change  has  been  conducted  in  the 
entire  absence  of  strife  among  our  people,  is, 
with  us,  a  matter  of  thankful  acknowedgment, 
and  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  increased 
confidence  reposed  in  them  will  not  be  abused* 

A  union  has  recently  taken  place  in 
Canada  of  certain  Methodist  bodies,  which 
have  now  assumed  the  name  of  "  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada."  This 
Church,  claiming  "nearly  half  a  million  of 
adherents,"  held  its  first  general  Confer- 
ence in  the  October  of  last  year,  and  sent 
an  address  to  the  British  Conference,  in 
which  it  reports  — 

Our  Conference  proceedings  have  been 
marked  by  delightful  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing. The  union  of  representative  laymen  and 
ministers  in  this  highest  court  of  the  Church 
has  not,  thus  far,  disappointed  our  cherished 
expectations. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  recent  Conference  at  Sheffield  :  — 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  a  comprehensive  plan 
should  be  devised  for  some  direct  and.  adequate 
representation  of  the  laity  in  the  transactions 
of  the  business  of  the  Conference,  in  consist- 
ency with  the  recognized  principles  of  our 
economy,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Poll  Deed  ; 
but  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves 


after  much  deliberation  are  so  serious  that  the 
Conference  resolves  to  appoint  two  committees 
to  further  consider  the  whole  subject,  and  em- 
powers the  first-named  of  these  committees  to 
take  such  counsel  as  they  may  judge  expedient 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case. 

One  of  the  committees  consists  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  the  connection,  the 
other  of  the  same  ministers  together  with 
an  equal  number  of  laymen.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  how  serious  the  difficulty 
must  be  of  devising  the  desired  plan  "  in 
consistency  with  the  recognized  principles 
of  our  economy,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
Poll  Deed  ;  "  but  the  recognized  principles 
of  Methodism  must  admit  of  liberal  inter- 
pretation, and  even  such  instruments  as 
Wesley's  deed  of  declaration  are  not  as 
unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  It  is  this  deed,  as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  which  prescribes  that  no 
minister  shall  occupy  the  same  chapel  for 
more  than  three  years.  Under  legal  com- 
pulsion, therefore,  the  travelling  system 
has  been  preserved  unchanged.  But  it 
must  often  have  been  felt  to  be  galling  by 
both  preachers  and  people.  The  advan- 
tages of  it  are  obvious  enough ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  loss  and  annoyance  such 
perpetual  removals  involve !  We  of  the 
Church  of  England  often  have  reason  to 
wish  for  removals  of  clergymen  to  other 
posts  of  labour ;  but  who  would  bear  the 
suggestion  that  no  clergyman  should  re- 
side in  a  parish  more  than  three  years  ? 
Some  exceptions  are  introduced  into  the 
Methodist  system  by  a  certain  number  of 
what  maybe  called  "  staff"  appointments  ; 
and,  if  the  legal  compulsion  were  with- 
drawn, I  should  suppose  that  such  excep- 
tions would  tend  to  become  the  rule. 

With  reference  to  the  important  institu- 
tion of  class-meetings,  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Wesleyans  of  to-day  are 
hardly  persuaded  to  bear  the  yoke  to 
which  their  fathers  more  or  less  willingly 
submitted.  The  following  frank  confes- 
sion occurs  in  this  year's  address  of  the 
small  "  Methodist  Church  in  France  and 
Switzerland  "  to  the  British  Conference  — 

We  have  maintained  the  institution  of  the 
class-meeting,  but  we  must  confess  our  eccle- 
siastical weakness  in  this  respect ;  and  amongst 
the  causes  of  this  deficiency  we  acknowledge, 
first  of  all,  our  own  shortcomings,  and  deeply 
mourn  over  them.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
express  our  conviction  that  in  regard  to  this 
falling  off  we  suffer  in  common  with  Metho- 
dism generally.  The  comparative  indiffer- 
ence towards  the  class-meeting  which  has  been 
noticed  in  many  cases  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, has  affected  us  also,  and  all  the  more 
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deeply  on  account  of  our  numerical  feebleness. 
With  us,  as  with  other  Methodist  Churches, 
aversion  to  fellowship-meetings,  in  which 
speaking  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  attend- 
ants, has  grown  in  proportion  to  the  decline 
of  experimental  religion. 

It  is  natural  that  a  Methodist  synod 
should,  comment  in  this  regretful  spirit  on 
the  decay  of  that  which  constituted  the 
chief  disciplinary  agency  of  a  system  cre- 
ated for  the  sake  of  discipline.  But  in  its 
original  and  proper  form  the  class-meeting, 
we  may  safely  affirm,  could  not  preserve 
its  vitality.  That  "obligatory  speaking 
on  the  part  of  attendants  "  was  a  possible 
rule  for  select  converts  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament, such  as  Wesley  desired.  But 
for  a  second  and  a  third  generation  of 
hereditary  Methodists  it  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  being  genuinely  in  force.  If 
pressed  on  them  by  the  compulsion  of 
religious  authority,  it  would  certainly  tend 
to  foster  a  hollow  formalism.  Simply  to 
think  of  a  weekly  semi-public  inquisition 
into  personal  spiritual  experiences  is  to 
feel  how  impossible  such  a  custom  must 
be  for  Christians  of  a  generation  like  ours. 
In  the  year  i860,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  esteemed  of  the  Wesleyan  ministers, 
the  Rev.  L.  H.  Wiseman,  published  some 
interesting  "  Thoughts  on  Class-meetings 
and  their  Improvement."  He  begins  by 
urging  that  "  to  discontinue  them  would 
be  to  inflict  on  Methodism  a  paralyzing 
stroke,  if  not  a  death-blow.  The  great 
body  of  the  Methodist  people,"  he  says, 
"  are  strongly  attached  to  class-meetings. 
Even  where  attendance  on  them  is  felt  to 
be  a  cross,  the  cross  is  cheerfully  taken 
up  for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  which  are 
believed  to  result  from  them."  If  I  am 
rightly  informed  —  and  the  complaint  of 
the  French  Conference  points  to  the  same 
conclusion  —  the  cross  has  been  year  by 
year  less  cheerfully  taken  up.  It  has 
ceased,  I  believe,  to  be  the  custom  to  ex- 
pel members  from  the  society  for  non- 
attendance  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  class  is  such  as  to  make 
it  undistinguishable  from  the  voluntary 
Bible-class  or  prayer-meeting  of  other 
denominations. 

Inevitable  as  the  change  has  been,  I  do 
not  wonder  that  thoughtful  Methodists 
should  regard  with  apprehension  any  ten- 
dency which  threatens  to  rob  them  of  the 
benefits  they  have  derived  from  class- 
meetings.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Wise- 
man says,  that  — 

The  want  of  some  such  provision  is  felt  as 
an  evil  by  many  spiritual  people,  both  in  the 
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Established  Church  and  in  nonconforming 
bodies.  They  regret  their  isolation  from  their 
brethren  in  Christ,  and  long  for  some  stated 
means  of  edifying  communion  with  them. 
They  feel  that,  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least,  their  Churches  are  without  one  most 
important  element  —  the  fellowship  of  saints. 

This  is  still  truer  of  the  Church  of  England 
than  of  the  Dissenting  bodies.  And  we 
want  still  more,  if  possible,  the  provision 
of  some  such  interest  and  work  for  lay 
Christians  as  are  given  by  the  office  of 
class-leader.  We  know  how  valuable  to 
the  teacher*  is  the  task  of  instructing  and 
keeping  together  a  Sunday  class  of  youths 
or  elder  girls  ;  and  there  is  still  more  to 
draw  out  the  higher  faculties,  in  the  lead- 
ing of  a  company  of  fellow-Christians  in. 
the  ways  of  knowledge  and  conduct.  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
Church,  whenever  the  longings  of  a  relig- 
ious life  have  been  awakened,  to  supply 
the  want  of  the  help  and  discipline  of 
association,  by  sacramental  meetings, 
teachers'  meetings,  guilds,  and  the  like. 
Any  Churchman  who  studies  the  history 
of  Methodism  is  likely  to  feel  a  quickened 
desire  that  fervour  and  wisdom  might  be 
given  us,  to  bring  into  play  some  more 
systematic  machinery  of  guidance  and  fel- 
lowship. It  could  not  be  other  than  vol- 
untary with  us ;  but  it  would  be  wise  to 
realize  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  loose 
public  system  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  not  intended  to  exclude,  but  rather 
demands,  any  supplementary  discipline 
which  may  be  found  practicable  and  help- 
ful. 

It  is  a  great  difficulty  for  any  ecclesias- 
tical body  to  combine  a  discipline  and  re- 
ligious life  which  shall  be  interesting  to 
the  many  who  are  without  culture  and 
refinement,  with  methods  of  teaching  and 
worship  which  are  appreciated  or  can  be 
endured  by  educated  and  sensitive  per- 
sons. The  Church  of  Rome  has  had  con- 
siderable, though  far  from  complete,  suc- 
cess in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem ;  and  a  similar  policy  of  using  varied 
appeals  to  the  senses  and  of  asserting  a 
mysterious  sacerdotal  authority,  is  being 
hopefully  pursued  by  the  "  revived  "  Cath- 
olics in  the  Church  of  England.  John 
Wesley  was  pathetically  troubled  by  the 
dilemma,  that  if  his  people  were  good 
Methodists  they  inevitably  grew  rich,  and 

*  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  elsewhere  with  the 
following  anecdote,  which  I  find  in  a  biography  of  the 
founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodists.  "The  late  emi- 
nent Dr.  Whewell,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  said 
to  a  gentleman  who  asked  him  to  recommend  to  hira 
a  tutor,  4  What  do  you  want  with  a  tutor?  Take  a 
pupil.'  " 


in  Wesley's  lifetime  and  after. 
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if  they  became  rich  they  inevitably  ceased 
to  be  good  Methodists.  It  was  not  only 
the  influence  of  money,  it  was  that  of 
"  culture  "  also,  which  inspired  a  distaste 
for  original  Methodist  habits.  Wesley's 
system  was  calculated,  we  may  say,  for 
the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  working- 
class  sections  of  society.  He  himself  was 
a  man  of  first-rate  Oxford  education  and 
had  a  real  enjoyment  of  his  scholarly 
knowledge  and  capacities ;  but  his  relig- 
ious tastes  made  him  feel  more  at  home 
with  the  humbler  than  with  the  wealthier 
classes.  No  doubt  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  better  sort  of  Church  people  was 
that  Methodism  was  a  vulgar  form  of  re- 
ligion. But  Methodism,  as  it  matured, 
grew  in  every  way  less  "  vulgar."  It  be- 
came altogether  more  respectable,  too  re- 
spectable, it  proved,  for  the  humbler 
tastes.  A  new  society  arose,  of  which  we 
may  say  that,  as  the  Church  of  England  is 
to  Wesleyan  Methodism,  so  is  Wesleyan 
to  Primitive  Methodism.  Planted  in  18 10 
as  a  very  small  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
Primitive  Methodism  has  grown  into  a 
great  tree.  It  was  founded  by  a  handful 
of  Staffordshire  peasants  who  loved  the 
camp-meeting  style  of  religion.  No  one 
kmows  for  certain  whether  the  term  Prim- 
itive was  intended  to  refer  to  the  earlier 
revivalist  form  of  Wesley's  movement,  or 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  new  brotherhood 
after  the  simplicity  of  the  first  days  of  the 
Church.  But  the  popular  name  of  Rant- 
ers explains  itself.  The  "  Primitive  " 
Methodists  have  the  two  characteristics 
that  they  govern  themselves  chiefly 
through  representative  laymen,  and  that 
their  worship  is  hearty,  in  the  sense  of 
noisy ;  but  they  retain  as  their  standard  of 
doctrine  Wesley's  "  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament "  and  his  four  volumes  of  ser- 
mons. What,  therefore,  might  be  said  of 
the  Church's  failure  to  provide  for  and 
hold  those  who  became  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists would  partially  apply  to  "the  failure 
of  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  make  a  place 
for  the  Primitive  Methodists  within  its 
fold;  with  this  difference,  however,  that 
Wesleyan  Methodism  has  no  responsibili- 
ties beyond  those  of  a  voluntary  Protest- 
ant denomination  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
the  general  population. 

In  several  senses  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dism of  the  day  occupies  a  middle  posi- 
tion. It  stands  between  the  religion  of 
culture  —  which  is  too  exclusively  that  of 
the  Church  of  England  —  and  the  religion 
of  the  Ranters ;  it  stands  between  the 
National  Church  and  the  Voluntaryists  ; 
it  appeals  to  the  vigorous,  practical  middle- 
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class  nature.  It  has  proved  itself  the 
most  congenial  religion  for  the  Protestants 
of  the  United  States.  The  British  Con- 
ference is  able  to  say  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  that  country:  — 
"  You  stand  conspicuous  before  the  world, 
the  most  massive  Protestant  Church  to  be 
found  in  any  nation,  and  the  one  which 
numbers  the  largest  company  of  professed 
communicants."  *  As  we  might  expect, 
Wesleyan  Methodism  is  also  very  power- 
ful in  Canada  and  Australia.  It  has 
shown  that  it  can  take  on  some  degree  of 
culture,  and  retain  at  the  same  time  a  good 
deal  of  that  social  warmth  to  which  Renan 
chiefly  ascribes  the  growth  of  the  Church 
in  the  first  age,  and  without  which  no 
striking  extensions  of  it  occur.  Men  like 
Dr.  Rigg  and  Dr.  Moulton  amongst  its 
ministers,  and  Mr.  Waddy  at  the  bar  and 
in  Parliament,  command  respect  for  Meth- 
odism in  other  spheres  besides  those  of 
preaching  and  religious  fellowship.  But 
Methodists  would  not  deny  that  a  certain 
middle-class  character  has  been  impressed 
upon  their  society  by  the  conditions  of  its 
origin. 

The  term  "  massive  "  is  applied  in  the 
sentence  just  quoted  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 
Something  of  this  quality  is  given  to  En- 
glish Methodism,  also,  by  the  compact- 
ness of  its  organization.  It  works  like  a 
closely-fitted  and  well-oiled  machine.  It 
knows  nothing  of  sinecures,  or  drones,  or 
anomalies ;  it  tolerates  no  scandals  in  re- 
spect of  order  or  morality.  Its  ministers 
are  genuine  pastors  ;  and  if  in  modern 
English  speech  the  idea  of  pastoral  func- 
tions is  especially  associated  with  the  title 
of  Revere7idy  then  there  are  no  persons 
who  have  a  better  claim  to  this  title  than 
the  Methodist  ministers.  They  are  more 
uniformly  and  effectively  pastors  to  their 
people  than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  to  theirs.  They  exercise  a 
direct  supervision,  so  far  as  the  thing  is 
practicable,  over  the  spiritual  life  of  every 
member  of  the  society.  Each  Methodist 
is  brought  under  the  strict  control  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  body.  The  governing 
council,  holding  in  its  hands  all  the  reins 
of  Methodist  action,  is  able  to  press  for- 
ward the  work  of  education  in  all  its 

*  Of  course,  as  the  British  Conference  recognizes, 
such  a  national  position  involves  duties  and  difficulties 
which  were  not  contemplated  by  those  who  drew  Meth- 
odists out  from  the  world  as  select  societies  of  true 
believers.  Principal  Tulloch,  in  Good  JVords  for 
December,  speaking  of  this  Church,  commends  "the 
eager  and  cordial  catholicity  with  which  all  were  in- 
vited to  join  in  its  most  sacred  rite."  This  is  hardly 
in  harmony  with  original  Methodism. 
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branches,  and  of  missions  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  remarkable  vigour.  And  this 
organization  derives  its  weight  and  im- 
pulse from  the  serious  self-denying  piety 
which  has  never  ceased  to  flourish  in  the 
connection. 

It  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
that,  as  the  Methodist  Church  has  grown 
greater  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  its  ad- 
herents should  think  of  it  the  more  proud- 
ly. It  was  one  of  Wesley's  aims  to  cher- 
ish the  connectional  sentiment.  The  piety 
of  the  humblest  member  has  never  failed 
to  receive  its  due  meed  of  honour  and  re- 
membrance, and  the  sacred  literature  of 
the  body  is  peculiarly  rich  in  funeral  ser- 
mons, obituaries,  and  biographies.  A 
stranger  looking  into  Methodist  annals 
discovers  that  there  have  been  great  and 
good  "  men  in  the  world  whose  fame  has 
not  reached  the  outside  public.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Conference  minutes  runs  nat- 
urally into  the  channel  of  eulogistic  grati- 
tude, and  the  "  spirit  of  reproof,"  which 
Wesley  valued  and  prayed  for  as  a  divine 
gift,  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by 
the  spirit  of  congratulation.  A  corre- 
sponding change  of  style  is  discernible, 
from  Wesley's  terse,  incisive  brevity  to  a 
somewhat  wordy  fulness  of  diction.  The 
addresses  of  the  Conference  dwell  on  the 
great  calling  of  Methodism,  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities thereby  laid  on  Methodists. 
The  general  tone  of  the  body  is  that  of  a 
Protestant  denomination  thoroughly  con- 
scious of  its  strength,  animated  by  a 
friendly  spirit  towards  Evangelicalism  in 
the  Church  or  in  Dissent,  professedly  hos- 
tile to  Ritualism  and  Rationalism,  and 
ready  for  an  aggressive  war  against  pa- 
rochial High  Churchism  —  especially  in 
the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Let  me  sum  up  what  I  have  written,  in 
a  few  words  spoken  frankly  from  the 
Church-of-England  point  of  view.  That 
one  who  lived  and  died  a  hearty  Church- 
man should  have  founded  a  great  separa- 
tist communion  has  something  strange 
about  it.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for, 
say  the  Wesleyans,  by  the  leading  of 
Providence.  Under  the  guiding  hand  of 
God,  Methodism  has  become  what  it  is, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  appreciates 
salvation  by  faith  and  Scriptural  holiness 
it  is  patently  a  great  work  of  God.  With 
certain  reserves  I  can  concur  in  this  ac- 
count. I  regard  the  Methodists  and  their 
works  with  respectful  and  envious  admira- 
tion. I  believe  that  they  have  been  helped 
and  guided  from  above.  But  I  can  think 
thus,  and  yet  regret  the  divorce  of  Metho- 
dism from  the  Church  of  England  as  a 
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misfortune  to  the  country  and  to  Christen- 
dom, and  as  having  in  it'some  taint  of  the 
spirit  of  separation.  What  reason  is  there 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  Wesley's  zeal 
should  not,  like  any  other  Churchman's, 
have  borne  good  fruit  within  the  limits  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  outside  of  it  ?  I 
know  that  devoted  Methodists  hold  it  as  a 
fixed  tradition  that  Wesley  was  driven  out 
of  the  church.  I  do  not  admit  it.  It  is 
dangerous  and  unchristian  to  assume  that, 
if  a  man  has  any  witness  to  bear,  any 
spiritual  energy  to  put  forth,  he  must 
straightway  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth 
and  go  his  own  way,  interpreting  any  suc- 
cess that  he  may  have  as  a  proof  that  God 
is  sanctioning  his  irregular  courses.  John 
Wesley  —  impiger,  inexorabilis,  acer,jura 
negans  sibi  nata — had  a  carnal  element 
of  headstrong  self-will  mixed  with  his  he- 
roic zeal  for  righteousness  and  the  salva- 
tion of  souls.  He  knew  it  himself.  Any 
one  who  reads  his  history  in  a  candid 
spirit  must  be  blind  if  he  does  not  see  it. 
Now,  who  but  an  enthusiastic  sectarian 
can  look  with  satisfaction  on  a  policy  be- 
ginning in  self-will  and  ending  in  division  ? 
I  hold  to  the  belief  that  if  Wesley  had  de- 
termined, like  Grimshaw,  Hervey,  and  oth- 
ers, to  remain  in  the  church  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  by  the  chief  authorities  of 
which  he  was  considerately  treated,  at 
whatever  apparent  risk  to  his  evangelistic 
work,  he  would  have  been  rewarded  by  a 
still  richer  blessing  than  that  which  has 
actually  been  granted  to  the  devotion  of 
himself  and  his  associates.  The  Church 
of  England,  with  the  life-blood  of  the 
Methodist  piety  in  its  veins,  might  have 
been  conceivably  a  greater  power  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  than  the  two  separated 
bodies  of  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Meth- 
odism. But  this  is  a  criticism  on  the  past, 
and  refers,  as  I  have  explained,  more  to 
Wesley  himself  than  to  the  followers 
whom  he  left  behind  him.  It  remains  for 
Churchmen  now  to  treat  the  Methodist  con- 
nection with  the  friendly  respect  which  they 
ought  to  sincerely  feel,  and  to  use  every  ef- 
fort that  the  breach  of  separation  may  not 
be  made  wider  than  it  is.  The  spiritual 
fault  of  schism  may  easily  lie  with  Church- 
men rather  than  with  Wesleyans  in  their 
mutual  dealings.  There  are  Methodists 
still  who  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  Dis- 
senters. The  society,  as  a  whole,  takes 
up  a  nearer  position  to  the  Church  than 
that  of  the  older  Dissenting  bodies.  It  is 
for  us  Churchmen  who  love  unity  to  make 
the  best,  in  the  interest  of  unity,  of  things 
as  they  are  ;  to  welcome  all  that  is  friendly 
I  in  the  attitude  of  those  who  must  remain 
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apart  from  us  ;  and  to  avoid  acts  which 
would  drive  them  into  antagonism  as  equal- 
ly unwise  and  unchristian. 

J.  Llewelyn  Davies. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  next  ? " 
asked  Kate,  who  was  greatly  moved,  her 
hands  like  ice,  and  visibly  trembling,  after 
she  and  Fanny  had  listened  in  nearly  un- 
broken silence  and  deepest  attention  to 
Tom's  communications. 

"  Well,  I  think  your  best  plan  is  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  Wall,  and  be 
guided  by  him.  This  evidence  is  certainly 
of  the  utmost  importance,  but  whether  it 
is  sufficient  to  upset  a  will  is  another  mat- 
ter ;  the  opposite  party  will  of  course  try 
to  prove  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  date  of 
the  I.  O.  U.  We  can  easily  prove  there 
had  been  a  steeple-chase  at  this  place, 
Reepham,  on  that  particular  date  ;  but  then 
again,  Trapes  is  a  very  disreputable  wit- 
ness, and  it  will  be  difficult  at  this  distance 
of  time  to  show  that  Poole  had  been  ab- 
sent from  the  office  on  that  special  day. 
Still,  I  am  now  convinced  there  is  truth  in 
your  conviction  of  foul  play ;  and  I  shall 
hunt  up  evidence  with  a  will." 

"  Ah,  Tom,  you  never  believed  me  be- 
fore." 

"  He  is  naturally  an  unbelieving  Jew !  " 
cried  Fanny. 

"  At  last,  at  last,"  murmured  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, not  heeding  her,  "  there  is  a  pin's 
point  of  light.  But  adieu  to  peace  for 
many  a  day ;  it  is  war  to  the  knife  now ! 
But  should  I  be  defeated,  how  shall  I 
bear  it,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Don't  think  of  that.  We  must  make 
our  position  sure  before  we  take  any  step ; 
we  must  mask  our  batteries  carefully  till 
the  last  moment." 

Mrs.  Temple  was  sitting  with  her  el- 
bows on  the  table,  and  her  face  hidden  in 
her  hands. 

"And  Hugh  Galbraith,"  she  said. 
"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  report  a  couple  of  months 
ago  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to 

Lord  C  's  eldest  daughter  ;  but  I  have 

heard  no  more  of  it." 

"  And  if  he  marries,  how  terrible  it  will 
be  for  him  !  But  then  for  the  sake  of 
others  he  must  accept  a  compromise  ;  he 
must  accept  a  share  of  the  property,  even 
to  " 


"  Why,  Mrs.  Travers,  you  surely  do 
not  intend  to  show  the  white  feather 
now  ?  "  cried  Tom,  much  surprised  at  her 
tone. 

"  Rest  assured  I  shall  not.  Nothing 
shall  turn  me  from  the  task  of  vindicating 
myself  and  my  husband's  memory  from 
the  disgrace  of  that  infamous  will.  But 
it  is  hard  to  be  cruel  to  others." 

Her  voice  trembled;  she  stopped 
abruptly,  and  suddenly  left  the  room. 
Tom  looked  inquiringly  at  Fanny. 

"  She  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
since  Sir  Hugh  was  here.  I  think  she  is 
sorry  for  him.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  much 
better  if  she  had  just  said  who  she  was, 
and  they  settled  it  without  fighting,  or  law- 
yers," said  Fanny. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Tom.  "  But 
then  Mrs.  Travers  naturally  wants  the 
matter  cleared  up  publicly." 

"After  all,  what  is  the  public  to  her? 
they  know  nothing  about  her,  and  care 
less." 

"  Very  true  ;  but  you  must  remember 
that  she  had  been  in  possession  of  the 
property ;  and  it  was  publicly  taken  from 
her.  I  think  she  is  right  in  insisting  on 
its  being  publicly  restored." 

Fanny  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  in 
a  pretty,  thoughtful  attitude,  with  her 
hands  clasped  upon  her  knee  ;  and  after 
looking  at  her  admiringly  and  expectantly, 
Tom  proceeded  to  unclasp  them  and  take 
possession  of  one.  He  had  just  opened 
his  lips  to  speak  of  his  own  affairs  when 
Fanny  said,  softly  and  solemnly  : 

"  Tom !  " 

"  Well,  what  is  it,  my  darling  ? " 

"  Tom,  you  won't  say  anything  to  any 
one,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Not  if  I  was  put  on  the  rack,  or  torn 
to  pieces  by  wild  horses." 

"  You  need  not  laugh ;  I  am  quite  in 
earnest." 

"  So  am  I.  Go  on.  There  is  some- 
thing tremendous  coming." 

"Do  you  know" — still  in  a  carefully 
lowered  tone  — "  I  think  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith is  quite  in  love  with  Kate." 

"  Oh,  indeed !  Well,  that's  possible, 
though  I  have  always  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  cold,  stiff  sort  of  fellow,  not  at  all 
a  subject  for  the  tender  passion.  But  the 
wisest  have  their  weak  moments  ;  witness 
myself." 

"Well,  but  Tom,"  reiterated  Fanny, 
too  absorbed  in  her  subject  to  administer 
a  deserved  rebuke,  "  I  really  believe  he 
is." 

"  What  are  the  symptoms  ?  I  daresay 
he  was  struck  with  her.    But  love  is  a 
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thing  of  many  degrees ;  come,  your  rea- 
sons ? " 

"  I  can  hardly  describe  the  symptoms. 
I  know  he  used  to  look  rather  disgusted 
or  perhaps  disappointed  whenever  I  went 
up  to  write  his  letters  instead  of  Kate." 

"  Oh,  you  used  to  write  his  letters  ? 
Had  he  a  large  correspondence  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  was  always  wanting  two  or 
three  lines  written  to  somebody  or  other, 
about  horses,  and  different  people  in  his 
.    regiment;  and  then  whenever  he  came 

down  of  an  evening  " 

"Then  he  used  to  spend  the  evening 
with  you  sometimes  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes  — that  is  —  I  don't  think  I 
ought  to  tell  you,  Tom,  though  Kate 
never  told  me  I  must  not.  Don't  say  a 
word  about  it,  like  a  dear." 

"  Provided  my  silence  is  properly  paid 
for,  I  have  no  objection  to  preserve  it  un- 
broken." 

"  Do  be  serious.  When  he  used  to 
knock  at  the  door,  and  ask  to  come  in, 
and  Kate  would  allow  him,  his  long  sol- 
emn face  used  to  brighten  up  in  the  most 
wonderful  way.  He  was  absolutely  good- 
looking  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and  he  always 
listened  to  every  word  she  said  as  if  he 
was  drinking  in  her  voice,  though  she 
contradicted  him  perpetually  —  they  never 
seemed  able  to  agree.  Then  he  had  a 
way  of  resting  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  But  / 
could  see  it  was  just  to  stare  at  Kate  with- 
out being  noticed.  Why,  the  very  tone  of 
his  voice  was  quite  different  when  he 
spoke  to  her." 

"  Upon  my  soul  this  is  a  revelation.  I 
always  thought  Mrs.  Travers  rather  re- 
served about  her  lodger;  but  she  is  not 
the  sort  of  woman  the  most  audacious 
scoundrel  would  venture  to  " 

"  Sir  Hugh  was  nothing  of  the  kind," 
interrupted  Fanny,  with  some  warmth. 
"  He  was  as  quiet  and  mild  as  if  he  was 
an  archbishop.  I  really  could  not  help 
liking  him.  And  he  gave  me  such  a  lovely 
bracelet.  But  I  suppose  if  he  knew  who 
we  are,  he  would  be  ready  to  trample  us 
under  his  feet  —  so  Kate  says." 

"  This  is  altogether  a  curious  revela- 
tion," reiterated  Tom.  "  I  had  no  idea 
you  had  been  on  such  intimate  terms.  I 
don't  think  Mrs.  Travers  showed  her 
usual  discretion." 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cried  Fanny,  sharply. 
"  She  always  knows  what  she  is  about." 

"  Perhaps  so.  But,  Fan,  did  she  recip- 
procate  at  all  ?  " 

"No,  not  a  bit.  She  does  not  think 
much  of  him  in  any  way,  only  she  can't 


dislike  him  when  he  seems  to  admire  her; 
one  always  has  a  sort  of  kindness  for  any 
man  who  admires  one  ! " 

"  That's  a  pleasant  lookout  for  me," 
said  Tom. 

"It  is  well  for  you,"  returned  Fanny, 
with  saucy  emphasis.  "  But  do  not  say  a 
word  to  Kate  about  what  I  have  told 
you." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Tom,  more  seriously. 
"  I  fancy  Galbraith's  admiration  (if  you 
are  right)  must  have  been  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  her,  if  not  an  additional  source  of 
dislike  and  bitterness,  in  Spite  of  your 
theories,  my  philosopher.  But  why  the 
deuce  didn't  she  bundle  him  out  when  he 
began  to  moon  and  spoon?  I  am  sure 
she  is  plucky  enough." 

"  I  don't  think  she  saw  as  much  as  I  did ; 
I  am  sure  she  did  not.  She  used  to  talk; 
away  as  calmly  and  as  unconcerned  as  if 
he  was  her  grandfather ;  and  he  did  not 
'  spoon,'  as  you  call  it.  (I  am  sure  I  hope 
you  do  not  put  such  vulgar  words  in  your 
'  leaders.')  He  was  quite  natural  and 
often  disagreeable." 

"  Then,  my  dear  girl,  he  wasn't  in  love, 
and  you  have  wasted  some  precious  mo- 
ments over  an  imaginary  difficulty.  I 
can't  picture  a  man  making  himself  dis- 
agreeable to  the  woman  he  is  in  love 
with." 

"  That  is  all  you  know !  I  begin  to 
think  myself  a  much  better-informed  per- 
son than  you  are  —  I  can  tell  you  that 
men  can  make  themselves  horribly  dis- 
agreeable to  girls  they  perfectly  adore  !  " 

"  Your  experience  alarms  me,"  said 
Tom,  gravely.  "  I  grant  that,  given  a 
jolly  row,  each  party  can  annoy  the  other 
pretty  considerably  ;  but  at  the  stage  Gal- 
braith  had  reached,  it  ought  to  have  been 
all  fair  weather ;  at  any  rate  I  always  feel, 
always  have  felt,  desperately  amiable  and 
sunshiny  in  the  adored  one's  presence  ! 
Eh,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Tom,  you  have  been  occa- 
sionally odious  !  I  am  happy  to  say  ; 
otherwise  I  should  have  believed  you  to 
be  a  rank  impostor,  and  expected  you  to 
beat  me  when  we  were  married,"  cried 
Fanny,  laughing,  yet  blushing  brightly  too, 
when  she  found  how  her  sentence  ended  ; 
then  the  conversation  became  purely  per- 
sonal, and  will  not  bear  repeating. 

Kate  left  them  together  to  enjoy  a  long 
confidential  talk,  and  when  she  joined 
them  at  the  cosy  supper  she  had  assisted 
Mills  to  prepare,  she  was  quite  herself. 
In  the  interim  she  had  made  up  her  mind. 
She  would  press  upon  Mr.  Wall  the  ne- 
cessity of  speedy  action,  so  as  to  give 
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Hugh  Galbraith  the  earliest  possible  no- 
tice of  the  trial  before  him.  Never  in- 
clined to  doubt  her  own  success,  or  look 
at  the  reverse  of  a  pleasant  picture,  this 
new  gleam  of  hope  acquired  the  most  posi- 
tive colour  from  the  medium  through  which 
she  viewed  it,  and  her  great  desire  was  to 
give  a  character  of  fair  and  open  warfare 
to  the  coming  battle.  Galbraith  would 
then  be  prepared,  and  when  the  truth 
came  out  fully,  she  would,  through  her 
lawyer,  in  a  quiet  and  business-like  way, 
insist  on  settling  the  bulk  of  the  fortune 
upon  him,  asking  only  in  return  an 
acknowledgment  that  after  all  his  cousin 
had  not  made  so  unworthy  a  choice. 
"Then  he  need  never  know  that  I  had 
appeared  to  him  in  an  assumed  character. 
He  will  be  humiliated  enough  without 
that  /  poor  fellow,  and  I  do  not  want  him 
to  think  of  me  —  me,  my  own  self,  as  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  now  believes.  Years 
hence,  when  perhaps  he  is  married,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  present  have  faded 
from  their  painful  sharpness,  we  might 
meet  and  be  friends.  But  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  care  a  straw  for  any 
woman  he  is  not  in  love  with  or  married 
to  !  He  is  far  too  English  to  have  female 
friends  ! " 

"And  suppose,  Tom,"  said  Kate,  as 
they  discussed  "possibilities"  after  the 
evening  meal,  "  suppose  we  get  more  evi- 
dence, or  whatever  is  necessary,  to  induce 
Mr.  Wall  to  take  up  the  case,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?    How  will  he  proceed  ? " 

"  Why,  at  the  very  outset,  we  have  im- 
mense difficulties.  You  see,  it  seems  that 
either  Poole's  signature  is  forged,  or  the 
date  of  the  will  has  been  altered,  or  that 
Poole  knowingly  signed  a  false  document 
as  witness.  Now  1  don't  believe  he  did 
this  ;  his  manner  is  perfectly  innocent  and 
unembarrassed.  My  own  impression  is 
that  the  whole  thing  is  fabricated,  signa- 
tures and  all.  Wonderfully  well  done  ! 
Our  first  task  will  be  to  discover  who  did 
it.  Once  we  make  that  out,  we  must  lay 
information  before  a  magistrate  !  " 

"  Against  Hugh  Galbraith  ? "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Temple,  quickly. 

"  No,"  returned  Tom,  with  a  smile,  and 
a  glance  at  Fanny  —  "  against  whoever  we 
find  has  forged  the  will;  and  then  the 
magistrate  will,  on  the  evidence,  convict 
the  miscreant  to  take  his  trial  at  the  ses- 
sions. Upon  the  commitment  Galbraith 
must  be  communicated  with,  and  required 
to  give  up  the  property.  Then  will  come 
the  1  tug  of  war.' 11 


"  It  will,  indeed  !  "  returned  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, thoughtfully.  "  And  of  course,  com- 
ing before  a  magistrate,  the  affair  will  be 
sufficiently  public." 

"  Public  !  I  should  think  so  !  and  com- 
ing on,  as  I  suppose  it  will,  before  Parlia- 
ment meets,  a  romantic  case  like  that  will 
be  a  godsend  to  the  papers.  I  will  give 
you  stunning  articles  in  the  '  M.  T.'  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  no  such  thing, 
Tom." 

"  I  must  look  at  that  book  of  Chabot's 
on  the  writing  of  Junius,"  continued  Tom, 
not  heeding  her. 

"Who  is  Chabot?"  asked  Fanny. 

"Oh,  the  expert  —  a  man  learned  in 
handwriting,  who  is  supposed  to  detect 
forgeries  and  interpolations." 

"  A  sort  of  detective,  I  suppose  ?  I 
hope,  Tom,  the  opposite  party  will  not  be 
sending  any  detective  after  us  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  Fan !  that  would  be  no 
use,"  returned  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  The  great  difficulty  will  be,"  said  Tom, 
addressing  her,  "  who  to  fix  the  forgery 
on,  if  Poole  is,  as  I  suppose,  innocent.  I 
am  reluctant  to  take  him  into  our  confi- 
dence, for  he  seems  not  overburdened 
with  sense.  In  short,  I  am  almost  sorry  I 
jumped  so  impulsively  to  the  decision  of 
coming  down  here  now  I  see  what  an  effect 
my  intelligence  has  had.  I  am  greatly  in- 
clined to  share  your  convictions  respect- 
ing the  will,  but  how  to  prove  them  —  I 
wish,"  interrupting  himself,  "you  would 
give  me  some  of  Mr.  Travers's  writing  — 
his  signature  if  possible  —  I  suppose  you 
have  plenty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  shall  have  it." 

"  And  I  will  get  C.  to  look  at  the  will, 
and  compare  the  two  signatures." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple said,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  "  I  have 
also  some  of  Ford's  writing,  Tom ;  do  not 
fail  to  examine  that." 

Tom  looked  at  her  earnestly. 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  your  suspi- 
cions are  so  strong?" 

"  I  do  !  It  goes  terribly  against  me  to 
harm  him  in  any  way,  but  he  or  I  must 
suffer,  and  I  will  not  be  under  a  wrong.  I 
must  attack  Mr.  Ford,  Tom  !    I  must !  " 

After  much  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  Reed  should  examine  the  will,  and  if 
he  thought  it  prudent,  take  Poole  to  look 
at  the  signatures,  in  short,  do  his  utmost 
to  collect  evidence  by  the  time  Mr.  Wall 
returned  from  his  usual  autumn  excursion, 
and  Kate  declared  her  intention  of  going 
up  to  town  to  be  present  when  the  subject 
was  broached  to  the  wary  old  lawyer.    "  I 
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think,  Tom,  lie  feels  for  me,  and  I  might 
have  more  influence  by  speaking  instead 
of  writing." 

"  No  doubt,"  replied  Tom,  "he  will  not 
return  for  another  month,  and  then  your 
busiest  season  will  be  over ;  I  will  let  you 
know  when  he  arrives.  But  I  say,  Mrs. 
Travers,  it  is  rather  unlucky  that  Gregory 
is  away  at  sea !  He  would  surely  know 
his  father's  handwriting.  Well,  at  any 
rate,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  getting  C.  to 
look  at  the  will ;  but,  first,  I  will  write  to 
Poole,  and  procure  his  signature  in  reply, 
so  that  I  may  have  some  data  on  which  to 
ask  C.'s  opinion;  give  me  the  specimens 
of  Mr.  Travers's  and  Ford's  writing  you 
promised,  and  I  will  go.  I  must  catch  the 
earliest  train  to-morrow,  for  nothing  ought 
to  have  drawn  me  away  from  the  desk  to- 
day !  But  how  can  a  poor  devil  resist 
when  love  and  friendship  pull  together  !  " 

The  weeks  which  succeeded  this  hor- 
rid and  disturbing  visit  were  exceedingly 
trying  to  Kate.  The  monotony  of  her 
occupation  —  the  iteration  of  days  behind 
the  counter  were  almost  intolerable  when 
her  nerves  were  on  the  rack,  and  expec- 
tation strained  to  the  utmost.  Yet  she 
struggled  bravely  to  resist  the  tendency  to 
be  irritable  and  depressed,  or  to  sit  down 
and  think,  and  create  visions  of  triumph, 
or  ghosts  of  defeat  from  the  mists  of  the 
future.  One  view  of  the  subject  helped 
to  keep  heart  and  nerves  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  painful  vibration.  Whether  the 
future  contained  victory  or  defeat  both 
would  be  bitter  to  her.  To  be  compelled 
to  crush  Ford,  a  man  she  had  known  well 
and  long,  and  for  whom  she  had  the  de- 
gree of  sympathy  which  arises  from  com- 
prehension, th.is  was  the  worst  conse- 
quence of  success ;  but  second  only  to 
this  cruel  necessity  was  the  result  to  Hugh 
Galbraith.  After  tasting  the  sweets  of 
fortune  equal  to  his  social  position,  to  be 
hurled  back  into  that  "  slough  of  despond," 
genteel  poverty  !  He,  so  proud  and  sensi- 
tive as  she  knew  he  was,  under  the  cold, 
plain,  immovable  exterior  he  presented  to 
common  observers,  and  by  her,  to  whom 
he  had  frankly  offered  himself  and  all  he 
possessed.  "  Though,"  thought  the  young 
widow,  with  a  smile  at  the  recollection, 
"  that  was  a  momentary  impulse,  a  freak 
from  the  consequences  of  which  he  is  no 
doubt  by  this  time  thankful  to  have 
escaped.  He  is  by  no  means  a  bad  fel- 
low—  yet  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  I 
would  fall  in  love  with  even  had  we  met 
under  different  circumstances.    He  is  so 


prejudiced  and  uncultivated,  and  innately 
tyrannical  with  all  his  sense  of  justice." 
Nevertheless  she  felt  it  would  be  a  terri 
ble  grief  to  wound  him  —  still,  to  fail 
would  be  intolerable,  irreparable  —  to  be 
conquered  by  Galbraith  was  the  one  thing 
worse  than  conquering  him.  To  be  con- 
demned forever  to  her  present  life  with 
its  narrow  influences  and  deadening  same- 
ness —  this  would  be  unendurable.  "  Yet," 
thought  Kate,  "had  I  adopted  this  life 
without  any  consciousness  of  having  been 
defrauded  of  my  rights  I  could  have  borne 
it  better,  but  not  in  such  a  corner  as 
Pierstoffe.  Alas  !  I  fear  the  day  is  far  off 
when  common  sense  will  have  sufficient 
force  to  prevent  the  social  disfranchise- 
ment which  an  employment  such  as  mine 
entails.  Even  when  it  comes,  will  it  not 
be  moving  the  barrier  a  few  steps  lower 
down,  rather  than  destroying  the  barrier. 
Inequalities  will  always  exist,  but  they 
may  be  softened  and  lessened  till  perhaps, 
as  Fanny  says,  a  few  hundred  years  hence 
liberals  and  revolutionists  may  be  re- 
duced to  advocate  the  rights  or  wrongs  of 
those  ill-used  and  degraded  creatures  the 
gorillas  and  ourangs  !  " 

But,  as  it  has  been  said,  Kate  struggled 
resolutely  with  her  own  weakness ;  she 
busied  herself  in  every  possible  occupa- 
tion, she  took  long  rambles  with  and  with- 
out Fanny  after  the  closing  hour ;  and 
though  sometimes  silent  and  sometimes 
uttering,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  more 
biting  remarks  on  her  customers  and  the 
world  in  general  than  she  usually  indulged 
in,  she  never  permitted  her  suppressed 
irritation  to  touch  the  helpless  creatures 
dependent  on  her.  She  was  as  gentle  to 
Mills,  as  kindly  to  Fanny,  as  in  their  most 
tranquil  days. 

How  beautiful  and  grand  is  the  tender- 
ness of  a  strong,  loving  heart,  that  instead 
of  despising  and  overlooking  natures 
slighter  and  poorer  than  its  own,  seeks  to 
uphold  and  enrich  them  with  the  forbear- 
ing generosity  we  give  to  children,  and 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  glowing  summer's 
day,  lends  or  develops  beauty  even  in  the 
common  things  which  come  within  the 
influence  of  its  radiance  and  its  warmth  ! 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  What  is  Tom  about,  I  wonder  ? " 
cried  Fanny,  one  evening  nearly  a  fort- 
night after  his  visit ;  "  we  have  not  heard 
from  him  for  more  than  ten  days." 

"  We  must  have  patience,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  am  sure  he  is  doing 
his  best;  but  delays  will  occur.    He  said 
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that  man,  the  expert  he  wanted  to  show 
the  writing  to,  was  very  much  engaged 
just  now." 

"  Think  of  that !  "  returned  Fanny,  in- 
dignantly. "  Who  could  imagine  that  in  a 
country 'like  this  there  should  be  such 
heaps  of  forgeries  as  to  keep  a  man  busy 
finding  them  out  ? " 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply.  She  was 
making  up  her  books,  for  it  was  Saturday  ; 
and  she  preferred  "  stealing  a  few  hours 
from  the  night "  to  pass  them  sleeplessly 
in  bed.  Fanny,  "  dull  sleep  and  a  drowsy 
bed  scorning,"  insisted  on  keeping  her 
company,  but  found  it  hard  work  to  be 
wakeful  and  silent  while  her  friend  added 
up  long  lines  of  figures  and  compared  re- 
sults. 

At  last  Kate  put  down  her  pen.  "  I 
feel  unusually  stupid,  Fan.  I  do  heartily 
wish  we  had  some  news  —  something  to 
do ;  I  feel,  oh,  so  weary  of  waiting ! " 
She  leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Poor  dear !  I  am  sure  I  don't  won- 
der," said  Fanny  sympathetically.  "  I 
saw  you  were  nearly  worn  out  when  you 
spoke  so  sharply  to  Lady  Styles  to-day ; 
but  she  was  enough  to  drive  any  orie  fran- 
tic.    What  did  she  say  about  Sir  Hugh  ?  " 

"Oh,  that  he  had  started  a  yacht,  a 
superb  yacht,  and  was  launching  into  all 
sorts  of  extravagance  ;  and  that  Colonel 
Upton  had  deserted  her  to  spend  the 
whole  of  his  time  or  leave  of  absence  with 
Hugh,  and  that  such  folly  would  come  to 
no  good  end  ;  but  I  believe  very  little  of 
all  this.  Listen  to  me,  Fan.  If  Tom 
fails  in  procuring  sufficient  proof  —  that 
is,  if  I  find  it  imprudent  to  proceed  — 
what  shall  we  do  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Fanny,  I  hardly  know  myself,  but 
I  cannot  stay  here.  You,  I  suppose,  will 
marry  soon,  so  I  have  only  poor  Mills  to 
think  of.  Were  it  not  that  I  do  not  like 
to  desert  her  —  the  last  bit  of  home  left 
to  me  —  I  would  sell  the  shop  and  go  out 
as  a  governess  to  Russia,  or  Tartary,  or 
anywhere  ! " 

"  My  dearest  Kate,  what  puts  that  into 
your  head? " 

u  Because  I  feel  so  thoroughly  unsettled. 
If  this  gleam  of  hope  proves  illusory  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  settle  here  —  never  ! 
And  yet  we  are  not  doing  so  badly,  Fan- 
ny." She  pointed  to  the  large  book  which 
lay  open  before  her  as  she  spoke. 

Fanny  rose  and  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der for  a  moment,  then,  glancing  at  some 


other  smaller  volumes  of  figures  which 
were  also  open  for  consultation  upon  the 
table,  heaved  a  deep  sigh.  "  You  are  a 
wonderful  woman,  Kate  !  How  you  can 
find  your  way  through  all  these  awful 
books,  and  know  whether  you  win  or  lose, 
puzzles  me.  I  can  sell  tolerably,  but  as 
for  arithmetic  !  You  could  manage  an  of- 
fice, I  do  believe.  It  is  a  pity  you  are  not 
a  man ! " 

"It  is  indeed,"  echoed  her  friend,  rest- 
ing her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  gazing 
absently  away  to  the  open  window  through 
which  the  garden  could  be  seen  sleeping 
in  the  autumn  moonlight.  "  As  I  am,  I 
have  none  of  the  privileges  of  either  man 
or  woman.  I  have  none  of  the  help  and 
care  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  women, 
and  yet  I  cannot  use  what  gifts  I  possess 
to  push  my  fortune  as  I  should  like  be- 
cause I  am  not  a  man.  But  I  must  do 
the  best  I  can.  Look,  Fanny,"  drawing 
over  the  purchase-book,  and  pointing  to  a 
column  of  entries,  "  we  have  all  this  stock, 
and  it  is  paid  for;  there  is  quite  thirty-six 
pounds  due  to  us,  and  there  is  a  balance 
of  twenty-nine  pounds  eleven  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  the  bank.  To  be  sure  we 
must  now  begin  to  pay  our  house  expenses 
from  our  earnings,  but  then  we  want  but 
very  few  goods  till  spring,  except  for 
Christmas  novelties.  I  believe  we  might 
do  very  well  here  if  I  could  stay,  but  I 
feel  I  cannot  —  I  feel  I  cannot.  There 
are  elements  in  the  life  which  I  did  not 
calculate  upon,  or  underrated.  The  exist- 
ence is  purely  material ;  I  would  much 
prefer  being  a  chemist  or  a  bookseller." 

Fanny  listened  in  some  dismay.  "Yes, 
dear,  I  daresay  it  is  very  disagreeable ; 
but  just  think  of  the  smell  of  a  chemist's 
shop,  and  all  the  horrid  things  that  would 
stain  your  hands.  Now  this  shop  is  clean, 
and  nice,  and  pretty  ;  I  would  think  twice 
before  I  gave  it  up." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
rising  and  closing  her  books.  "  Moreover, 
Fan,  I  shall  do  nothing  till  you  are  mar- 
ried." 

"Well,  that  is  uncertain.  Tom  said 
very  little  about  it  when  he  was  down  here," 
said  Fan,  with  a  slight  pout. 

"  You  unreasonable  little  puss,"  cried 
Mrs.  Temple,  laughing.  "  Did  you  not  say 
you  would  hear  nothing  on  that  head  till 
my  affairs  were  settled  ?  Well,  I  feel  as 
if  something  would  happen  soon.  Yet 
this  waiting  seems  long  — -  very  long." 
She  locked  away  her  books  in  their  proper 
drawer,  and,  walking  to  the  window,  stood 
looking  out  for  a  minute  in  silence  ;  while 
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Fanny  somewhat  stealthily  put  out  her 
writing-materials  to  indicate  a  scolding  to 
Tom. 

"  Give  me  the  Ti?7ies,  Fanny,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  rousing  herself,  "  I  have  not 
looked  at  it  to-day." 

She  drew  a  chair  near  the  table  and  lamp 
and  read  on  for  some  time  without  speak- 
ing, turning  over  the  sheets  somewhat  list- 
lessly; at  length  she  asked,  in  a  low  and 
somewhat  unsteady  tone,  "  Do  you  remem- 
ber what  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  Cap- 
tain Gregory  commanded  ? " 

"  The  vessel  Captain  Gregory  com- 
manded," repeated  Fanny,  looking  a  little 
puzzled. 

"  Yes.  You  remember  he  sailed  last 
April,  and  I  am  sure  Tom  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  ship  — ■  try  and  think." 

"  Oh,  I  recollect  his  going  away  ;  yes,  I 
do  remember  something  —  oh  dear,  what 
was  the  name  ;  can't  you  remember  it  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  I  do  ;  but  I  want  to  hear 
what  you  can  recall." 

"  It  was,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  biting  the 
top  of  her  pen,  "  it  was  the  '  Fairy,'  or 
Fairy  something." 

"  I  believe  I  do  —  listen  to  this."  And 
Mrs.  Temple  read  from  the  paper :  "  '  On 
the  4th  instant  the  brig  "  Mary  Jane,"  of 
Leith,  John  Collins,  master,  homeward 
bound  from  Bordeaux,  picked  up  a  few 
miles  off  the  Lizard  two  men  and  a  boy, 
who  were  clinging  to  an  overturned  boat. 
They  had  been  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours  in  the  water,  and  were  greatly  ex- 
hausted. It  appears  they  are  the  captain, 
a  seaman,  and  the  cabin-boy  of  the  ship 
"  Fairy  Rock,"  which  was  run  down  by  a 
large  steamer  on  the  night  of  the  third  as 
she  was  on  her  return  voyage  from  Per- 
nambuco.  The  steamer  kept  on  her 
course  without  the  slightest  attempt  to 
succor  the  ill-fated  ship,  which  was  almost 
cut  in  two  ;  and  while  the  crew  were  at- 
tempting to  take  to  the  boats  she  sank. 
The  captain  received  a  blow  on  the  head 
as  the  vessel  went  down  from  one  of  the 
spars,  and  was  partially  insensible  for  a 
few  moments.  When  he  came  to  himself 
he  was  in  the  water  near  a  boat  floating 
bottom  up ;  upon  this  he  clambered,  and 
afterwards  assisted  the  boy  to  the  same 
position,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
sailor.  They  had  nearly  lost  heart  when 
they  were  rescued.  The  captain  proceeded 
yesterday  to  make  a  deposition  before  the 
lord  mayor,  but  fainted  before  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  narrative.' 

"Now  can  this  be  Captain  Gregory?" 
said  Kate,  laying  down  the  paper  and  turn- 
ing very  pale. 


"  Oh,  I  am  sure  it  is  —  it  can  be  nobody 
else .' "  cried  Fanny,  snatching  it  up. 
"  Poor  man,  how  unlucky  he  is  !  Now  he 
will  be  laid  up  ever  so  long,  and  not  able 
to  look  at  the  writing  or  anything.  What 
wretches  they  must  be  on  board  that 
steamer !  If  poor  Captain  Gregory  had 
not  been  run  down  he  would  have  been 
safe  and  well  in  London  by  this." 

But  Mrs.  Temple  hardly  listened.  "  I 
must  write  to  Tom,"  she  said,  nervously ; 
"you  are  writing  to  him,  are  you  not? 
Well,  let  us  cut  out  this  piece  of  news  and 
enclose  it,  and  I  will  add  a  line  imploring 
a  speedy  reply." 

A  sleepless  night  was  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  this  intelligence.  In  vain 
Kate  told  herself  that  Gregory's  evidence 
could  not  really  be  of  much  importance  — 
still,  in  her  strained  condition  of  nerves, 
every  additional  source  of  disquiet,  how- 
ever slight,  became  magnified. 

However,  the  next  day's  afternoon  post 
brought  Tom's  long-expected  letter,  which 
contained  things  good  and  bad. 

He  had  taken  C         to  compare  the 

signatures  of  the  will  with  the  writing  sup- 
plied by  Mrs.  Temple,  and  his  sentence 
was  that  he  considered  Poole's  genuine, 
Mr.  Travers's  doubtful,  and  thought  there 
was  a  possible  trace  of  Ford's  hand  in 
Gregory's. 

Tom  had  also  examined  a  file  of  BelVs 
Life  and  found  a  report  of  the  Reepham 
steeplechase  on  the  same  date  as  Trapes's 
I.  O.  U.  It  was  very  desirable,  Tom  add- 
ed, to  obtain  some  corroborative  testimony 
as  to  Poole's  presence  at  these  races  on 
the  day  in  question,  which  Tom  did  not 
despair  of  rinding ;  finally,  he  informed 
Kate  that  Mr.  Wall  was  expected  back 
next  week,  and  he  strongly  advised  her  to 
come  up  to  town  on  the  following  Mond  iy 
or  Tuesday,  to  be  on  the  spot  when  he 
arrived,  so  as  to  lose  no  time  in  laying  her 
hopes  and  difficulties  before  the  experi- 
enced lawyer.  Moreover,  he  (Tom  Reed) 
would  secure  her  a  quiet  lodging  in  the 
Maida  Hill  district,  which  would  be  pref- 
erable to,  and  less  costly  than  a  hotel. 
Then  came  a  hasty  postscript,  — 

"  Had  just  finished  the  above  when  I 
saw  the  narrow  escape  of  poor  Gregory  in 
the  Evening  Mail.  I  hurried  off  to  his 
owners,  got  his  address,  and  have  just 
seen  the  poor  fellow  ;  he  is  terribly  cut  up, 
and  looks  as  gaunt  as  can  be  expected. 
It  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  he 
will  be  capable  of  attending  to  anything, 
so  I  did  not  touch  on  your  affairs.  He 
goes  down  to-morrow  to  his  native  place, 
where  his  family  have  been  for  some  time  ; 
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I  have  the  address.  Give  the  enclosed  to 
Fan,  and  keep  up  your  heart ;  we  will 
frustrate  their  knavish  tricks  yet." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Temple, 
with  renewed  animation  in  her  eyes. 
"  There  is  some  movement  at  last ;  I  have 
been  thirsting  to  be  on  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion. I  shall  see  this  expert  myself, 
though  I  suppose  his  visits  are  costly  — 
one  must  risk  something.  This  is  Thurs- 
day ;  on  Tuesday  I  shall  go  up  to  town. 
Fanny,  dear  little  Fan,  you  will  be  able  to 
manage  pretty  well  without  me  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  don't  trouble  about  me  ;  I 
shall  be  as  wise  as  a  serpent  and  as  harm- 
less as  a  dove.  Mills  and  I  will  keep 
shop  and  house,  neck-and-neck,  as  Mr. 
Turner  would  say;  and  I  am  equal  to 
Lady  Styles  now,  though  I  shall  have  a 
severe  cross-examination  respecting  your 
movements." 

"  Never  mind,"  returned  Kate,  smiling; 
"  remember  you  have  but  one  theme  what- 
ever may  be  the  variations.  I  have  gone 
to  town'  on  business  and  will  be  back  in 
a  day  or  two  —  a  '  day  or  two  '  is  delight- 
fully vague ;  once  I  am  away,  you  are  not 
answerable  for  anything." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  Fanny. 

Although  there  were  sundry  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  in  order  to  simplify 
Fanny's  work  as  much  as  possible  during 
her  absence,  the  time  seemed  very  long  to 
Kate  till  the  Tuesday  came  round  ;  and 
then  an  unexpected  tenderness  and  regret 
for  the  humble  home  she  had  wearied  of 
surprised  her. 

She  felt  she  was  going  forth  to  war,  that 
she  was  making  the  first  step  in  her  on- 
ward march  to  painful  victory  or  unendur- 
able defeat. 

The  journey  to  town  was  as  depressing 
as  damp,  chill,  drizzling  weather  could 
make  it ;  and  it  was  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  comfort  and  support  that  Kate  recog- 
nized Tom  Reed's  sharp,  pleasant  face 
through  the  early  gloom  of  an  October 
evening.  It  was  not  only  delightful  to 
have  a  hand  to  help  her  out  of  the  carriage 
and  to  extricate  her  luggage,  small  as  it 
was  ;  but,  knowing  his  engagements  as  she 
did,  it  was  a  proof  of  thoughtful  kindness 
that  he  should  have  stolen  half  an  hour 
from  the  busy  afternoon  to  meet  her. 

"  My  dear  Tom  !  How  good  of  you  to 
meet  me.  I  have  had  a  miserable  journey 
—  two  fat  farmers  for  my  companions  half 
the  way,  and  a  severe  female,  who  gave 
me  a  tract,  the  rest." 

"  Such  creatures  should  be  arrested  by 
the  police ! "  returned  Tom,  sympathiz- 
ing!)*.   "  But  come  along.    Have  you  only 


one  portmanteau  ?  Sensible  woman  !  We 
will  have  a  hansom." 

And  they  bowled  along  speedily  to  the 
lodging  Tom  had  selected,  in  one  of  the 
small  demi-semi-genteel  streets  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  Paddington,  but  prefer  the 
more  refined  definition  of  Maida  Hill. 

"  I  put  you  here,"  said  Tom,  as  a  stout, 
elderly  woman,  with  a  broad,  good-hu- 
moured face,  substantial  merino  "  after- 
noon "  dress,  an  elaborate  cap,  and  stiffly- 
curled  front,  secured  by  three  rows  of  nar- 
row black  velvet,  ushered  them  into  her 
front  parlour,  of  tolerable  dimensions,  with 
a  window  opening  upon  a  damp  garden, 
where  a  few  mangy  shrubs  suggested  for- 
cibly the  idea  of  living  death,  while  the 
tables,  chairs,  and  sofas  were  shrouded  in 
ample  coverings  of  crochet  and  netting, 
which  caught  on  the  buttons  and  hooks 
of  the  unwary,  carrying  away  plaster 
Shakespeares  and  misshapen  delft  ban- 
dits in  their  treacherous  sweep,  "  I  have 
put  you  here,"  repeated  Tom,  noticing 
the  desponding  glance  with  which  Kate 
surveyed  the  apartment,  "  because,"  with 
a  complimentary  wave  of  the  hand  to  the 
landlady,  who  stood  at  the  door  holding 
Kate's  travelling-bag,  "  I  know  Mrs. 
Small  to  be  a  person  of  high  respectabil- 
ity ;  and  as  you  are  by  yourself,  it  will  be 
a  sort  of  protection  to  you  to  be  in  her 
house.  Her  son  is  one  of  the  best  men 
in  our  office." 

Smiles  and  a  curtsy  from  Mrs.  Small. 
"  Would  the  lady  like  tea,  sir  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Kate,  "  I  should 
very  much." 

"  I'll  send  it  up  directly,  ma'am.  You 
would  like  to  see  your  room?  It  is  just 
at  the  back  here.  I  wish  there  was  a 
door  through,  it  would  be  more  private- 
like;  and  the  landlord  promised,"  etc., 
etc.,  etc. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes  to  stay,"  began  Tom. 

"  Then  send  up  tea,  I  will  see  my  room 
afterwards,"  said  Kate.  u  Thank  you 
very  much,  dear  Tom,  for  all  your  thought 
and  kindness,"  she  continued,  as  Mrs. 
Small  left  the  room.  "  I  am  so  glad  you 
know  something  of  this  person.  Now 
have  you  any  more  news  ?  " 

"  No,  nothing,  except  that  Wall  was  ex- 
pected to-day ;  and  Wreford  —  the  part- 
ner, you  know  —  said  I  might  be  sure  he 
would  be  at  the  office  to-morrow.  Sup- 
pose you  meet  me  there  at  twelve-thirty? 
I  would  come  for  you,  but  I  am  so  des- 
perately busy,  as  I  will  explain  to  you, 
that  I  can  scarcely  find  time  to  eat.  You 
do  not  mind  going  alone  ?  " 
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"  Not  in  the  very  least !  I  put  aside  all 
ladylike  incapability  when  I  went  into 
trade,  and  I  should  be  so  glad  to  set  things 
going,  and  return  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 
I  never  dreaded  anything  so  much  as  this 
visit  to  London  and  my  interview  with 
Mr.  Wall ! » 

"  That  is  not  like  your  usual  pluck,  Mrs. 
Travers.  By-the-by,  in  engaging  these 
rooms,  I  hesitated  which  name  I  should 
give  you,  and  decided  on  Temple,  princi- 
pally to  dodge  Ford,  if  by  any  chance  he 
were  to  get  on  the  scent !  He  might 
worry  you,  and  I  do  not  think  you  are  up 
to  more  than  is  unavoidable." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  for  this,"  said 
Mrs.  Temple  (as  we  must  still  call  her). 
"  I  am  most  anxious  not  to  be  known  by 
my  right  name  till  I  have  my  rights." 

"  Strange  as  it  seems  —  unaccountable 
as  it  is,"  returned  Tom,  thoughtfully,  "  I 
begin  to  think  —  to  fear  —  that  your  sus- 
picions of  Ford  are  well-founded  !  Yet  it 
is  almost  incredible  that  a  quiet,  respect- 
able '  citizen  of  famous  London  town  ' 
should  commit  such  a  felony,  merely  to 
spite  you,  without  the  slightest  gain  to 
himself ! " 

"  I  think  he  intended  to  get  me  into  his 
power  as  well  as  to  spite  me,  Tom.  If 
we  prove  this  against  him,  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it  ?  " 

"  Penal  servitude,"  said  Tom,  shortly. 

"  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  inflict 
that — -yet  I  must  go  on." 

"  Of  course,"  he  rejoined ;  "  but  I  must 
leave  you,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  I  would 
much  rather  spend  the  evening  here.  I 
have  lots  to  say  about  my  own  affairs,  but 
I  must  not  stay.  Here  is  a  very  good 
novel;  sit  down  and  lose  yourself  in  it. 
A  good  novel  is  a  benefaction  ;  and  as  for 
the  Philistines  who  prate  about  fiction, 
there  is  often  more  truth  in  a  good  novel 
than  in  a  biography,  which  is  generally 
carefully  cooked  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
friends  and  relatives  even  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  till  a  most  distorted 
image,  a  complete  fancy  sketch  is  offered 
to  the  public.  There,  madame,  weep 
over  the  trials  of  the  heroine  if  you  will, 
but  don't  give  a  thought  to  your  own." 

Kate  followed  his  advice.  Cheerecl  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  steady  friend- 
ship and  support,  she  contrived  to  keep 
the  demon  of  depression  at  bay;  and, 
somewhat  fatigued  after  her  journey,  was 
fortunate  in  obtaining  a  good  night's  rest. 

The  next  day  was  still  cheerless  and 
drizzling.  However,  wrapped  in  her 
waterproof,  her  face  shrouded  by  a  thick 
veil,  Kate  managed  to  reach  the  well- 


known  office  through  the  greasy  streets 
by  many  a  devious  turning,  without  any 
misadventure.  In  her  present  mood  it 
was  a  relief  to  walk  rather  than  sit  silent, 
pent  up  among  strangers  in  an  omnibus. 

She  thought  she  was  too  early;  but 
Tom  met  her  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
in  which  Mr.  Wall's  office  was  situated. 

"  You  are  in  capital  time,  but  we  will  go 
on  at  once."  And  they  walked  rather  si- 
lently to  the  door. 

"  Mr.  Wall  has  not  returned,  sir,"  was 
the  reply  to  Tom's  inquiries.  "  Does  not 
return  till  Friday." 

With  a  bitter  sense  of  disappointment 
Kate  turned  away. 

"  That  means  I  cannot  see  him  till 
Monday,"  she.  said,  as  they  went  slowly 
down  the  street. 

"  True.  Yet  you  must  stay  on  in  town. 
Write  a  line  making  an  appointment  for 
Monday,  and  then  you  may  be  able  to 
leave  the  following  day,  which  will  just 
finish  the  week  for  which  I  engaged  your 
rooms." 

"  I  will,  Tom ;  but  what  a  wretched 
time  I  shall  have  of  it!  You  really  must 
come  and  see  me  whenever  you  can." 

"  Unfortunately,"  began  Tom,  but 
stopped  himself.'  "  Come,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Travers,"  he  resumed ;  "  I  breakfasted 
early,  let  us  go  down  to  Verey's  and  have 
a  little  luncheon.  I  am  ravenous  ;  and  I 
daresay  your  breakfast  was  a  nominal  one." 
So  saying,  he  hailed  a  cab,  and,  before 
Kate  could  well  reply,  handed  her  in. 


"  Take  another  glass  ;  that  St.  Julian  is 
not  bad,"  cried  Reed,  as  the  waiter  put 
some  Roquefort  cheese  and  celery  on  the 
table  after  their  dinner  rather  than  lunch- 
eon. "  For  I  have  a  tale  to  unfold  which 
you  will  not  like.  Yesterday  morning  I 
had  a  telegram  from  Pau,  announcing  poor 
Pennington's  death,  and  requesting  me  to 
go  over  at  once,  which  I  must  do,  both  for 
the  widow's  sake  and  for  other  reasons  ; 
however,  I  postponed  my  journey  till  to- 
night, for  I  could  not  bear  you  to  find  me 
gone.  As  I  saw  you  were  rather  in  the 
dolefuls  I  would  not  tell  you  till  we  had 
seen  Wall.  Now  there  is  no  help  for  it. 
I  must  start  by  the  mail  this  evening,  and 
you  must  face  the  interview,  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  business,  as  best  you  can ;  and 
you  will  do  it  well,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken. Yours  is  a  spirit  of  the  right  sort, 
and  will  always  answer  the  spur." 

"  But,  oh  !  Tom  ;  you  are  a  terrible  loss. 
How  I  wish  I  had  not  come  up  to  town." 

"We  could  not  possibly  foresee  such  a 
combination  of  disappointments.    Still  you 
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must  remember  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  damp  vour  hopes." 

When  shall  you  be  back  ?  " 

"  Possibly  in  a  week,  and  when  I  do  re- 
turn, it  will  be  as  editor  ;  then  Fanny  7tiust 
make  up  her  mind.  I  sent  her  a  few  lines 
this  morning.  I  am  really  and  truly  sorry 
for  poor  Pen. ;  but  it  is  a  stroke  of  fortune 
for  me.  Now  I  must  say  my  say,  and 
leave  you.  Do  not  be  cast  down  by  the 
way  Wall  will  probably  receive  your  news. 
We  must  get  more  evidence.  I  know 
that,  but  his  advice  and  guidance  will  be  a 
great  help  towards  finding  it.  That  fellow 
Trapes  has  disappeared  again.  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  he  has  something  to  do 
with  the  mystery.  His  knowledge  of  Ford 
seems  so  strange.  When  I  return  I  will 
unearth  him  wherever  he  is.  So  keep  up 
your  heart,  my  dear  Mrs.  Travers.  All 
will  go  well  yet." 

Kate  did  feel  disproportionately  cast 
down,  though  she  knew  as  well  as  her 
adviser  that  in  the  contretemps  of  his  de- 
parture, and  Mr.  Wall's  prolonged  ab- 
sence, there  was  no  real  check  to  her 
hopes  ;  but  the  hopes  were  so  commingled 
with  fears,  that  at  best  they  were  oppres- 
sive ;  now  to  face  a  week's  lonely  self-com- 
muning absolutely  appalled  her.  But  she 
was  not  going  to  torment  Tom,  her  true, 
devoted  friend,  or  punish  him  with  a  dose 
of  discomfort  for  what  he  could  not  help  ; 
for  besides  the  native  generosity  which  in 
her  was  nearly  as  strong  an  instinct  as 
that  of  self-preservation,  she  had  the 
knowledge  of  men's  common  weaknesses 
which  four  or  five  years  of  matrimony  may 
well  impart  to  duller  women  than  Kate 
Travers,  and  well  knew  that  the  one  un- 
pardonable sin  in  the  eyes  of  creation's 
lord  is  to  make  him  uncomfortable,  men- 
tally or  physically. 

"  Of  course  you  are  a  terrible  loss,"  she 
said,  checking  her  inclination  to  cry,  and 
even  managing  a  tremulous  sort  of  smile. 
"  But  I  shall  just  possess  my  soul  in  pa- 
tience, and  beard  Mr.  Wall  boldly,  and 
you  will  write  a  line  to  me,  Tom  ?" 

u  Certainly  —  undoubtedly,"  replied 
Tom.  "  Moreover,  I  have  given  direc- 
tions that  a  parcel  of  books  and  mags, 
shall  be  sent  to  you.  So  now  I  must  run 
away.    Shall  I  put  you  into  a  cab  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  think  I  shall  try  to 
walk  back  ;  it  will  occupy  the  time,  and 
give  me  a  better  chance  of  sleeping.  By 
the  way,  Tom,  why  should  I  not  go  and 
see  poor  Captain  Gregory,  as  you  say  he 
is  at  no  great  distance  ?  " 

Ay,  do  !  Here  —  here's  his  address," 
hastily  opening  his  pocket-book,  and  pro- 


ducing a  piece  of  paper.  "  Lillington  ;  it's 
on  the  Great  Northern  line,  and  I  think 

you  have  to  change  at  H  .    I  fancy  a 

return  fare  will  be  six  or  seven  shillings. 

Here's  C  's  address,  too,  in  case  Wall 

wants  him.  And  now  good-bye,  God  bless 
you ;  don't  be  downhearted."  And  they 
turned  on  their  various  ways  at  the  door. 

Kate  walked  steadily  back  to  her  lodg- 
ings, thus  occupying  a  full  hour  ;  and  then, 
when  she  had  removed  her  damp  out-door 
attire,  it  was  sufficiently  dusk  to  shut  out  the 
melancholy  garden,  and  light  the  gas.  A 
long,  long  letter  to  Fanny,  and  the  novel, 
helped  her  over  the  evening,  so  she  retired 
to  rest  more  cheerfully  than  she  had  hoped 
to  do.  Having  consulted  Bradshaw  as  to 
the  trains  for  Lillington,  she  requested 
the  landlady  to  give  her  a  very  early  break- 
fast, if  the  morning  was  tolerably  fine,  de- 
termining to  devote  the  day  to  her  intended 
visit. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Lillington  was  a  pretty,  well-situated 
village,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  town, 
twenty  of  which  were  on  the  busy  main 
line,  and  the  rest  a  special  little  byway,  a 
sort  of  railway  lane,  if  such  a  term  may  be 
used,  on  which  the  pace  seldom  reached 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  and  the  train  stopped 
about  every  ten  minutes  at  diminutive  toy- 
like stations,  where  neatly-kept  gardens, 
rock-works,  and  curious  devices  in  white 
stones  attested  the  ample  leisure  of  the 
station-masters.  Yet  the  line  had  an  air 
of  sleepy  prosperity.  It  led  through  a 
richly  cultivated  country,  tolerably  open 
and  flat,  with  here  and  there  stretches  of 
wood  and  young  plantations,  and  peeps  at 
lordly  dwellings,  and  in  the  season  it  was 
busy  with  passengers  in  horse-boxes  —  and 
their  owners  scarlet-coated  and  top-booted 
—  or  sportsmen  laden  with  the  most  ap- 
proved fowling-pieces  by  well-known  mak- 
ers, and  all  the  modern  paraphernalia  re- 
quired to  enable  an  Englishman  to  spend 
"a  happy  day."  The  neighbourhood  of 
Lillington  was  famous  for  its  sporting 
merits  ;  wealthy  proprietors  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  magnificent  hospitalities 
and  strictly-guarded  preserves,  where  the 
pheasants  fared  sumptuously,  and  Lazarus, 
in  the  shape  of  the  labourer,  lay  at  their 
gates,  if  not  full  of  sores,  sorely  in  need  of 
almost  all  that  civilized  man  deems  essen- 
tial to  life.  True,  the  charitable  gifts  dis- 
tributed in  due  season  were  liberal,  but 
somehow,  to  that  slowly-moving  mecha- 
nism, the  English  mind,  generosity  is  a 
sorry  substitute  for  justice. 

Kate  enjoyed  the  journey  —  the  varied 
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tints  of  the  woods,  the  rich  brown  of  the 
ploughed  fields  —  the  sense  of  freedom  in 
the  passing  view  of  wide-spreading,  gen- 
tly-sloping uplands  —  of  comfort  and  civ- 
ilization in  the  peeps  at  stately  mansions 
or  snug  farmhouses  —  yet,  the  color  of 
her  mind  was  russet,  like  the  woods  — 
though  not  untouched  by  gold.  How  she 
wished  to  have  Fanny,  or  Tom  Reed,  or 
both  with  her.  Solitary  enjoyment  was 
only  half  a  pleasure  to  her.  "  If  I  suc- 
ceed," she  thought,  "  I  can  take  enough 
for  every  want  I  can  positively  have,  with- 
out robbing  Hugh  Galbraith  ;  for  after 
having  been  taught  to  look  upon  the  in- 
heritance as  his,  it  is  robbing  him  to  take 
it  all.  I  wonder  where  he  is,  and  what  he 
is  about  ? "  and  then  her  thoughts  grew 
less  distinct  as  she  fell  into  a  reverie  as  to 
what  she  would  do  if  she  were  free  — that 
is,  sufficiently  well-off  to  do  what  she  liked. 
She  would  travel  a  great  deal  and  study, 
and  have  a  sort  of  resting-place  with  Tom 
and  Fanny,  and  then  collect  something  of 
a  literary  and  political  society  around  her. 
So,  cheating  the  time,  and  shutting  her 
eyes  to  her  companions,  who  were  of  a 
rather  unpleasant  and  horsey  order,  for 
she  travelled  second-class,  and  the  train 
was  unusually  full  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  a  well-known  stud  within  a  couple 
of  miles  of  Lillington,  the  minutes  flew 
fast,  and  she  was  at  her  destination. 

But  Lillington  was  a  larger  place  than 
she  expected,  and  as  the  name  of  Gregory 
was  probably  not  very  well  known,  she 
directed  her  steps  to  the  post-office,  where 
her  inquiries  were  answered  by  a  big, 
good-humoured,  red-haired  girl,  who  looked 
like  the  incarnation  of  country  fare,  fresh 
eggs,  fresh  butter,  cream,  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  and  dairy-fed  pork. 

"  Captain  Gregory,"  she  repeated,  "  I 
seem  to  know  the  name,  and  yet  I  can- 
not tell  where  he  lives.  Here,"  calling 
through  a  door  which  she  opened  an  inch 
or  two  behind  her.  "  Mary  Jane,  do 
you  know  a  Captain  Gregory,  anywheres 
about  ? " 

A  shrill  scream,  as  if  from  an  upper 
chamber,  replied,  "  I  dunno'  about  cap- 
tain, but  there  are  some  people  name  of 
Gregory  living  with  old  Mr.  Thorne,  at 
the  Dene." 

"  Yes,  sure,"  exclaimed  the  other,  re- 
turning to  the  counter,  for  the  post-office 
was  also  the  general  shop.  "  I  remember 
now  old  Mr.  Thorne  (he  is  the  collector) 
has  his  daughter  and  her  children  from 
London  staying  with  him." 

"  They  are  the  people  I  want,  no  doubt," 
said  Kate.   "  How  shall  I  find  the  place  ?  " 


"  Oh,  it  is  quite  easy ;  go  straight 
through  the  village  and  up  the  hill  t'other 
side,  and  at  the  top  there's  a  lane  on  the 
left ;  a  little  way  down  you  come  to  a 
brook  and  stepping-stones,  and  the  Dene 
cottage  will  be  right  in  front." 

Kate  thanked  her  and  walked  briskly 
on. 

It  was  a  typical  autumnal  day.  The 
mists  and  fog  that  had  prevailed  for  nearly 
a  week  had  disappeared,  leaving  a  cloud- 
less, pale  blue  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  a 
crisp,  clear  atmosphere,  like  the  vigorous 
health  of  hale  old  age.  The  village, 
neither  squalid,  nor  yet  the  pampered  play- 
thing of  some  wealthy  patron,  was  suf- 
ficiently untidy  to  be  natural,  sufficiently 
in  order  to  be  cheerful.  Kate  soon  cleared 
it,  and  ascended  the  hill  beyond  more 
slowly,  enjoying  the  fresh  pure  air,  the 
delicious  odor  of  a  newly-ploughed  field, 
and  the  occasional  chirping  notes  of  the 
birds  in  the  tangled  hedgerows,  all  dank 
and  damp  with  the  week's  wet. 

At  the  top  the  lane  described  was  easily 
found,  and  Kate  followed  it  through  a 
beech-wood,  where  the  thickly-fallen  leaves 
gave  a  tinge  of  dull  red  to  the  ground, 
and  the  fences  were  moss-grown  and  pic- 
turesquely decayed  ;  the  sun,  now  at  its 
height,  gleamed  through  the  thinned  foli- 
age, touching  the  smooth  trunks  with 
living  gold,  and  lighting  up  the  wealth 
of  many- coloured  vegetation  with  a  glory 
artists  might  vainly  covet.  Out  again  into 
the  open,  where  labourers  were  digging  up 
the  mangel-wurzel,  and  heaping  it  into  a 
bank,  to  be  covered  with  straw  and  clay 
for  winter  use,  past  other  ploughed  fields, 
with  a  background  of  tall  majestic  elms, 
and  then  the  lane  descended  steeply  to  a 
rivulet,  now  swollen  with  the  late  rains, 
until  the  stepping-stones  were  almost  sub- 
merged. The  road  rose  again  at  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  yet  the  bank  had  been  cut 
away  to  diminish  the  ascent,  for  to  the 
left  a  steeper  portion  remained  clothed 
with  stunted  oaks  and  brushwood,  above 
which  rose  the  gables  of  a  tolerably  large 
thatched  cottage,  evidently  of  a  higher  and 
more  pretentious  description  than  the 
ordinary  habitations  of  the  village.  Kate 
hesitated,  looking  at  the  stepping-stones, 
and  reluctant  to  attempt  the  passage,  when 
a  lumbering  lad  in  a  smock-frock  came 
whistling  out  of  some  cattle-sheds  which 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
He  stopped  suddenly  and  gazed  with  some 
surprise  at  the  unwonted  apparition  of  a 
lady  so  distinguished-looking  as  the  young 
widow,  in  spite  of  the  severe  simplicity  of 
her  attire. 
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"  Pray  can  you  tell  me  if  that,"  pointing 
to  the  cottage,  "is  the  Dene?"  asked 
Kate,  raising  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  it  be  !  " 

"  Is-  Captain  Gregory  there  now  ?  " 
"  Yes,  he  be." 

u  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
your  hand  across  these  stones  ?  "  contin- 
ued Kate,  smiling. 

The  boy  rubbed  that  member  carefully 
on  his  frock,  and  advanced  with  a  sort  of 
wooden  alacrity.  Thus  assisted,  Kate  con- 
trived to  pass  over  scathless,  save  for  wet- 
ting one  boot  considerably.  Her  cavalier 
directed  her  to  a  little  green  gate,  which 
opened  between  two  luxuriant  bushes  of 
laurestinas,  and  led  by  some  steps  into  a 
neat  garden  in  front  of  the  cottage. 

Here  a  black-eyed,  curly-headed  boy, 
of  four  or  five  years  old,  was  teasing  a  sol- 
emn old  house-dog,  and  on  Kate's  ad- 
dressing him  he  immediately  fled  through 
an  open  door,  shouting  "  Mother,  moth- 
er !  "  with  all  the  force  of  his  lungs. 

"  He  will  not  fail  to  bring  some  one 
here,"  thought  Kate,  as  she  looked  at  her 
watch.  "  Just  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
since  I  left  the  station.  I  must  time  my- 
self not  to  lose  the  three-o'clock  train." 
Here  a  neatly-dressed  woman,  of  lady-like 
aspect,  with  fine  black  eyes,  but  sad,  anx- 
ious expression,  came  to  the  door. 

"  Pray  do  I  speak  to  Mrs.  Gregory  ?  " 
asked  Kate. 

"  You  do,"  she  replied,  with  some  sur- 
prise. 

"  I  have  come  to  inquire  for  Captain 
Gregory,  and,  if  possible,  to  see  him." 

"Pray  walk  in  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
can  see  any  one,  for  he  is  still  but  poorly ; 
but  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  speak  for 
him."  She  led  the  way  into  a  small, 
accurately  arranged  sitting-room,  which, 
being  tireless  and  rather  damp,  struck  a 
chill  to  her  visitor.  Perceiving  this,  Mrs. 
Gregory  said,  "  If  you  do  not  mind  com- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  there  is  a  nice  fire, 
and  no  one  there  just  now." 

"  Thank  you,  I  should  much  prefer  it." 

The  kitchen  was  a  cosy,  highly  polished, 
picturesque  apartment,  quite  a  typical 
kitchen,  and  Kate  gladly  accepted  a 
wooden  chair  near  the  fire. 

"  I  ought  to  apologize  for  intruding 
upon  you,"  began  Kate,  "  but  I  believe 
that  your  husband  may  be  able  to  assist 
me  in  a  matter  of  great  importance.  You 
will  probably  understand  me  at  once  when 
I  tell  you  I  am  Mrs.  Travers." 

"  Dear,  dear !  are  you  Mrs.  Travers  ?  I 
am  surprised !  Come  all  this  way !  I 
thought  you  were  in  France.    I'm  sure  if 


I  thought  you  were  coming  I  should  have 
had  the  best  sitting-room  fire  alight." 
And  the  little  woman's  colour  rose  nerv- 
ously ;  for  Mrs.  Travers,.  the  widow  of 
the  head  of  what  had  been  to  the  Gregory 
family  the  "  mighty  "  house  of  "  Travers 
&  Co.,"  was  a  personage  of  high  degree, 
far  beyond  any  social  standing  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory ever  hoped  to  reach. 

"No  room  could  be  pleasanter  than 
this,"  said  Kate,  gently.  "And  now  I 
will  tell  you  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
you  shall  judge  if  it  be  prudent  for  your 
husband  to  see  me  or  not." 

She  proceeded  briefly  to  explain  that 
doubts  had  arisen  from  circumstances  too 
long  to  be  detailed  as  to  the  authenMcity 
of  the  will  by  which  she  had  been  de- 
prived of  her  husband's  property,  and  she 
was  anxious  to  ascertain  when  Captain 
Gregory  would  be  fit  to  undertake  the 
journey  to  town  in  order  to  examine  his 
father's  signature. 

"  I  am  sure,  Mrs.  Travers,  if  he  would 
see  any  one  it  would  be  you ;  but  his 
nerves  have  had  a  terrible  shake,  and  his 
strength  too.  The  doctor  says  that  noth- 
ing but  extreme  quiet,  and  being  away 
from  everything  like  the  sea  and  ships, 
will  restore  him.  That  is  the  reason  we 
brought  him  away  here.  I  had  been  with 
father  before  (he  is  so  lonely  since  mother 
died),  and  my  three  little  ones  ;  my  eldest 
daughter  is  at  school,  she  is  training  to  be 
a  governess.  I  lost  several  children  be- 
tween her  and  the  next.  So,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  brought  my  husband  down 
here,  and  he  is  certainly  better.  I  sup- 
pose you  heard  all  about  the  shipwreck  ? 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it,  or  hear  of  it; 
but  I  sometimes  fear  we  are  too  quiet. 
He  wants  a  little  cheering  up.  I'll  tell 
you  what,  ma'am,  it's  close  on  his  dinner- 
time," —  here  she  lifted  the  lid  of  a  sauce- 
pan and  peeped  in, —  "and  I'll  take  it  in 
to  him  and  tell  him  you  are  here,  and  see 
how  he  feels  ;  and  maybe  you  will  take  a 
bit  with  us  ?  I  have  some  potatoe-pie  for 
the  little  ones  and  myself,  for  father  won't 
be  in  till  evening,  if  you  would  not  mind 
putting  up  with  such  a  thing,  for  once. 
You  must  be  famished,  after  your  journey 
from  town,"  etc.,  etc. 

And  little  Mrs.  Gregory  bustled  about, 
quite  excited  by  having  so  distinguished 
a  guest,  for  whose  wrongs,  moreover,  she 
felt  the  most  indignant  sympathy,  es- 
pecially as  the  unpretending  grace  of 
Kate's  manner  made  her  feel  at  home  as 
well  as  honoured.  The  little  boy  now  si- 
dled up  to  the  visitor —  a  charming,  plump, 
rosy-cheeked  rogue.     Attracted  by  the 
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kindly,  smiling  eyes  of  the  strange  lady, 
he  condescended  to  get  on  her  knee,  and, 
soothed  by  the  tender  touch  of  her  ca- 
ressing arms,  leaned  his  curly  pate  against 
her  shoulder  and  gazed  wondering  into  her 
face. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  mother,  when 
she  returned,  "  Georgie  has  made  himself 
at  home  !  Get  down,  sir,  and  don't  tire 
the  lady." 

"  Oh,  let  him  stay  !  "  exclaimed  the 
young  widow ;  "  I  always  feel  flattered 
when  a  child  seems  to  like  me." 

"Well,  Captain  Gregory  is  quite  roused 
up  at  the  notion  of  seeing  you,"  continued 
his  wife.  "  But  I  told  him  you  should 
have  some  dinner  while  he  was  taking  his  ; 
and  now  I  will  go  light  the  parlour  fire  and 
set  the  table,  for  I  let  the  girl  out  .for  the 
day,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it." 

"  Then  pray  let  us  dine  here,"  cried 
Kate.  "  It  is  so  nice  and  bright  and  com- 
fortable." 

So  it  was  arranged.  The  young  widow 
removed  her  bonnet,  and  soon  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory felt  at  ease  ;  for  Kate  possessed  that 
indescribable  tact,  the  product  of  many 
ingredients,  but  the  basis  of  which  is 
thorough  and  sincere  sympathy  with  oth- 
ers, which  no  difference  of  habits  or  man- 
ner can  put  at  fault,  provided  always  a 
certain  'rectitude  exists.  To  her  all  hu- 
manity was  sacred,  and  among  her  fellow- 
creatures  she  found  nothing  common  or 
unclean  —  save  for  absolute  moral  error  — 
towards  which  her  feelings  were  more  akin 
to  compassion  than  contempt. 

Captain  Gregory,  and  the  little  back 
parlour  he  occupied,  had  evidently  been 
smartened  up  for  Kate's  visit,  and  though 
a  square-built  man  of  powerful  frame,  he 
looked  greatly  worn  and  reduced. 

He  rose  to  receive  her  respectfully,  with 
more  of  the  manner  of  her  own  class  than 
his  wife  possessed,  looking  at  her  intently 
with  his  keen  gray  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  wonderful 
escape,"  said  Kate,  holding  out  her  hand  ; 
"  and  I  am  truly  glad  you  are  so  much  bet- 
ter." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  sorry 
you  have  had  such  a  journey  to  seek  me 
out.  I  should  have  willingly  replied  to 
any  letter  you  had  sent  me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,"  she  returned, 
sitting  down  opposite  him.  "  But,  Cap- 
tain Gregory,  I  have  long  wished  to  speak 
to  you  about  this  unfortunate  will,  and 
now  I  think  your  opinion  respecting  your 
father's  signature  may  be  a  help,  as  I  think 
of  making  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the  will." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it,  madam,  for,  from 


the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  believe  it  to  be 

false." 

"  You  do  ?  I  like  to  hear  you  say  so. 
It  is,  of  course,  my  belief,  but  hitherto  I 
have  found  no  one  to  agree  with  me.  I 
wonder  we  did  not  think  of  asking  you  to 
look  at  the  signatures  before,  but  Mr. 
Reed  did  not  really  give  any  credence  to 
my  opinion,  and  it  requires  a  hearty  faith 
to  bring  forth  works." 

"  True,"  returned  Gregory ;  "  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  see  the  old  man's  writ- 
ing, or  what  is  supposed  to  be  his  ;  but  I 
don't  think  I  could  bear  a  railway  journey 
for  another  fortnight '  or  so.  You  see  I 
was  knocked  down  with  sickness  before, 
and  hadn't  rightly  recovered  when  I  went 
to  sea  again.  I  am  not  a  man  for  speech- 
ifying, Mrs.  Travers,  but  as  long  as  I  live 
I'll  never  forget  your  kindness  and  help  to 
my  poor  sister  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Why,  she'd  have  gone  to  smash,  only  for 
you ;  and  me  along  with  her,  for  I  had 
nothing  to  spare,  yet  I  could  not  let  my 
sister  and  her  children  starve.  So  far  as  I 
can  help  you,  Mrs.  Travers,  you  may  com- 
mand me." 

"  I  am  indeed  glad  I  was  able  to  be  of 
use  to  her,  Captain  Gregory,  but  my  period 
of  usefulness  was  very  limited  ;  since  that 
time  I  have  required  all  my  exertions  for 
myself." 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  honest  sailor 
with  a  start,  and  gazing  with  deep  interest 
into  the  sweet,  earnest  face  before  him, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  ever 
downright  hard-up  ? " 

"  No,  I  have  done  very  well ;  nor  would 
I  fight  for  money  only,  though  I  prefer  be- 
ing well  off,  but  there  is  more  at  stake  upon 
this  will." 

"And  didn't  that  chap  —  he  that  came 
into  the  property  —  make  no  offer  of  a  set- 
tlement ?  What  a  d — d  screw !  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"  Oh  yes,  he  did ;  but  I  would  not  — 
could  not  tie  my  hands  by  accepting  it." 

"It  will  be  a  desperate  hard  fight  for 
you.  This  Sir  —  whatever  his  name  is  — 
has  the  sinews  of  war  and  of  course  will 
use  them  without  stint." 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Kate,  thought- 
fully, leaning  back  in  her  chair,  "  an  hon- 
ourable man,  once  convinced  that  he  has  no 
right  to  the  property  he  enjoys,  would  be 
ready  to  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Bless  your  soul,"  exclaimed  Gregory, 
with  animation,  "  that  is  just  the  point !  It 
is  uncommon  hard  to  convince  the  most 
honourable  man  on  earth  that  he  has  not  a 
better  right  to  three  or  four  thousand  a 
year  than  any  one  else !    And  from  all  I 
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have  heard  of  your  adversary,  I  fancy  he 
is  a  stiff  customer." 

Kate  did  not  reply  immediately  ;  imagi- 
nation had  conjured  up  the  face  and  form 
of  her  adversary  as  she  had  last  seen  him, 
his  eyes  darkened  and  glowing  with  the 
depth  of  his  feelings;  his  ordinary  cold, 
rugged  composure  fused  by  his  ardour  for 
herself  into  visible  emotion ;  and  yet,  in 
all  this  disturbance,  making  for  his  goal 
with  a  certain  force  and  distinctness, 
though  without  an  unnecessary  word.  It 
hurt  her  to  hear  him  spoken  of  slightingly. 
"  I  have  always  believed  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  to  be  an  honourable  man,"  she  said, 
softly.  "  At  any  rate,  once  I  embark  in 
this  warfare  I  must  carry  it  out,  cost  what 
it  may  !  "  Then,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
she  went  on.  "  If  it  is  not  too  fatiguing, 
Captain  Gregory,  will  you  tell  me  what 
you  remember  your  father  said  about  the 
will  he  was  supposed  to  have  drawn  up  ? " 

Well,"  began  Gregory,  looking  straight 
away  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  little 
room,  "  it  was  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
ginning of  March  two  years  ago  —  I  think 
it  must  have  been  March,  for  it  was  about 
a  week  before  I  sailed  for  Shanghai,  and 
we  cleared  out  of  dock  on  the  ioth.  You 
see  father  was  to  have  dined  with  me  at 

K  's,  in  America  Square,  because  Iwas 

too  busy  to  go  to  him.  He  was  to  have 
been  with  me  at  six,  and  he  did  not  come 
till  half  past;  and  he  said  he  could  not 
help  it,  because  he  had  been  kept  by  Mr. 
Travers  himself.  Then  afterwards,  when 
he  had  been  warmed  up  a  bit  with  a  glass 
of  grog,  he  says,  nodding  his  head,  how 
with  all  his  conceit  Ford  hadn't  as  much 
of  Mr.  Travers's  confidence  as  he  had,  for 
Mr.  Travers  had  trusted  him  about  his 
will,  and  that  he  (father  I  mean)  had  wit- 
nessed it  that  afternoon ;  nay,  I  am  pretty 
sure  he  said  he  had  written  it  out,  only  I 
could  not  swear  to  that,  and  that  it  was  a 
dead  secret.  Then  he  says  —  I  remember 
the  very  words,  —  'It's  rather  hard  that, 
though  I'm  trusted,  I  am  not  promoted,' 
says  he  ;  'and  if  Mr.  Traversdies  I  would 
be  worse  off,  for  Ford  would  be  all  in  all 
with  the  new  principal ;  she,  knowing 
nothing  of  business,  would  look  to  him  for 
everything.  He  would  be  the  real  mas- 
ter, and  he  hates  me ! '  Then  I  said 
something  about  Mr.  Travers  having  left 
everything  to  you,  ma'am,  but  father  pulled 
me  up  directly,  and  said  that  ill  or  well 
treated  he  was'  not  going  to  betray  his  em- 
ployer. I  thought  no  more  about  it,  but 
the  impression  on  my  mind  was  that  you 
would  be  mistress  after  the  old  gentle- 
man's death  ;  and  when  I  came  back  after 


being  so  ill,  I  never  was  more  astonished 
than  to  find  everything  upset  —  you  gone, 
nobody  knew  where,  and  a  new  man  at 
the  head  of  the  house.  Then  your  friend, 
Mr.  Reed,  came  to  question  me,  and  the 
whole  conversation  came  back  to  my  mind. 
I  did  not  care  to  answer  him  at  first,  one 
is  so  afraid  of  the  law ;  but  I  am  glad  I 
saw  him  before  that  fellow  Ford  came 
sneaking  down  to  my  place,  for  I  was  on 
my  guard.  Father  always  hated  him  like 
poison  ;  so  do  I." 

"  Why,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"Well,  I  can't  tell  exactly;  he  is  too 
d — d  polite  by  half,  and  yet  he  seems  to 
make  little  of  you  all  the  time.  What's 
your  idea  about  the  will,  Mrs.  Travers  ?  I 
suppose  Sir  Hugh  bribed  Ford  to  forge 

"  That  is  not  at  all  my  idea.  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  would  never  do  such  a  thing ! 
Nor  have  I  any  reason  to  suppose  Mr. 
Ford  would  lend  himself  to  such  iniquity. 
Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Ford  lost  five 
hundred  pounds  by  the  discovery  of  this 
present  will  ? " 

"  No,  he  did  not  lose  it  all.  I  under- 
stood Sir  Hugh  made  him  a  handsome 
present." 

"  Still,  there  was  a  strong  probability  of 
his  losing  it,  and  no  visible  motive  for  him 
to  risk  so  much." 

"  Had  he  any  spite  against  you  ?  " 

"  None.  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  he 
had." 

"Well,  I  cannot  make  it  out." 

"And  your  impression  is  distinctly  that 
the  property  was  bequeathed  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  always  thought  so.    I  think  so  still." 

"And  you  say  this  interview  with  your 
father  took  place  late  in  February  or  early 
in  March.  Now  the  will  is  dated  in  March, 
so  it  must  be  the  same  will." 

"  Hold  a  bit !  "  said  Gregory.  "  What's 
the  exact  date  of  the  will  ?  " 

"  March  the  fifteenth." 

"  By  George  !  then  I'll  swear  I  had  that 
talk  with  my  father  a  week  before.  I  tell 
you,  we  sailed  on  the  ioth." 

"  That  is  important,"  said  Kate,  looking 
earnestly  at  him  ;  "  but  might  not  another 
will  have  been  made  in  the  interim  ?  " 

"  Almost  impossible,  I  should  say." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Kate,  looking  at  her 
watch,  "  your  evidence  will  be  of  great 
importance.  Here  is  my  solicitor's  ad- 
dress. Let  me  know  when  you  are  able 
to  take  the  journey  to  town.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  have  your  opinion  of  your  fa- 
ther's signature  to  the  will.  Meantime, 
have  you  any  of  his  writing  you  could 
spare  me,  to  compare  with  it  ? " 
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"  Not  at  hand ;  but  I  will  look  some  out 
and  send  to  you,"  returned  Gregory. 

"  Then  I  must  leave  you,"  said  Kate, 
"  for  I  fear  to  lose  the  three-o'clock  train. 
Will  you  pardon  the  selfishness  that  in- 
duced me  to  come  here  and  tease  you  with 
my  troubles  ?  " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke,  holding  out  an 
ungloved  white  hand,  and  looking  into  his 
eyes  with  her  own  —  darkly-fringed,  softly 
earnest  —  sending  the  magnetic  glance 
straight  to  the  sailor's  honest  heart. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  —  his  pale  cheek  col- 
ouring with  the  sincerity  of  interest,  —  "  I 
am  but  too  glad  to  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  talking  matters  over  with  you,  and 
you  have  done  me  good  into  the  bargain. 
I  feel  moped  to  death  lying  here  on  my 
beam-ends.  In  ten  days  or  so,  I  hope  to 
be  in  town  again.  Meanwhile,  I  will  look 
out  one  of  my  poor  father's  letters,  and 
send  it  you." 

They* shook  hands  heartily  and  parted. 

Mrs.  Gregory  attended  her  guest  to  the 
ford,  and  summoned  a  man  from  the  yard 
behind  the  house  to  assist  her  over  the 
stepping-stones.  Little  Georgie  and  his 
sister  accompanied  her  part  of  the  way 
down  the  lane,  and  then  she  went  on,  en- 
joying the  unwonted  pleasure  of  a  wood- 
land walk,  and  the  delicious  perfume  of 
some  young  larch  plantations,  thinking  of 
her  old  home  which  the  scenery  recalled, 
of  those  happy  youthful  days  which  had 
so  soon  ended,  and  since  which,  despite 
her  large  capacity  for  happiness,  she  had 
never  known  any  joy.  Kindly  and  grate- 
fully as  she  remembered  her  husband,  she 
sighed  to  think  how  "  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  "  had  been  her  early  youth  ; 
and  now,  should  she  go  through  life  with- 
out ever  tasting  the  joy  of  loving  and  being 
loved  ?  She  knew  herself,  and  murmured  : 
"It  is  just  possible,  unless  my  circum- 
stances change."  Then,  by  some  strange 
drifting  in  the  midst  of  indistinct  thought, 
the  idea  sprang  almost  to  her  lips,  "  How 
could  any  one  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
a  man  in  Hugh's  position  would  risk  the 
danger  of  felony?  How  impossible  for 
the  untrained  and  uneducated  to  judge 
probabilities  fairly  ! " 

She  was  in  time,  but  no  more,  for  the 
three-o'clock  train,  and  was  pushed  some- 
what unceremoniously  by  a  rustic  porter 
into  a  carriage  rather  more  than  half  full 
of  the  same  class  of  objectionable  men 
with  whom  she  had  travelled  down.  One 
—  an  audacious,  flashy-looking  personage 
much  better  dressed  than  the  rest  —  sat 
unpleasantly  close,  almost  squeezing  her 
into  the  corner.    However,  she  endured  it 


all  with  her  accustomed  philosophy,  chang- 
ing her  place  when  a  man  left  the  carriage 
at  one  of  the  intermediate  stations. 

At  H  she  determined  to  try  and 

find  a  carriage  with  other  ladies  in  it  be- 
fore taking  her  place. 

Crossing  over  the  bridge  which  led  to 
the  "  up  "  platform,  she  found  the  London  . 
train  was  signalled. 

"  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  me  in  a 
carriage  with  other  ladies?"  said  she  to 
an  official  of  a  higher  class,  whose  cap 
was  inscribed  "  collector." 

"  You  must  speak  to  the  guard,  'm. 
Ticket,  if  you  please." 

Kate  felt  for  her  purse.    She  turned  her 
pocket  inside  out,  but  in  vain.     It  was  ✓ 
gone. 

"  My  pocket  has  been  picked  !  What 
shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Very  awkward.  You  had  better  speak 
to  the  station-master;  I  daresay  he  will 
telegraph  for  you.  You  must  stand  back 
now  till  the  up-train  is  gone." 

"  But"  —  urged  Kate,  bewildered  for  a 
moment. 

"Can't  let  you  pass  without  a  ticket," 
interrupted  the  man,  misunderstanding 
her,  and  stretching  out  his  arm  as  a  sort 
of  barrier. 

Kate  shrank  back  instantly,  and  stood 
quite  still,  striving  to  collect  herself  and 
think  what  was  best  to  be  done. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
THE   MYTH   OF   DEMETER   AND  PER- 
SEPHONE.* 

BY  WALTER  H.  PATER. 

No  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  im- 
agination is  more  curious  than  the  myth 
of  Demeter,  and  Kore  or  Persephone. 
Alien  in  some  respects  from  the  genuine 
traditions  of  Greek  mythology,  a  relic  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and 
having  but  a  subordinate  place  in  the  re- 
ligion of  Homer,  it  yet  asserted  its  inter- 
est, little  by  little,  and  took  a  complex 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  becom- 
ing finally  the  central  and  most  popular 
subject  of  their  national  worship.  Fol- 
lowing its  changes,  we  come  across  vari- 
ous phases  of  Greek  culture,  which  are 
not  without  their  likenesses  in  the  modern 
mind.  We  trace  it  in  the  dim  first  period 
of  popular  conception  ;  we  see  it  connect- 
ing itself  with  many  impressive  elements 

*  A  lecture  delivered,  in  substance,  at  the  Birming- 
ham and  Midland  Institute. 
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of  art,  and  poetry,  and  religious  custom, 
with  the  picturesque  superstitions  of  the 
many,  and  with  the  finer  intuitions  of  the 
few;  and  besides  this,  it  is  in  itself  full  of 
interest  and  suggestion,  to  all  for  whom  the 
ideas  of  the  Greek  religion  have  any  real 
meaning  in  the'modern  world.  And  the 
fortune  of  the  myth  has  not  deserted  it  in 
later  times.  In  the  year  1780,  the  long- 
lost  text  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Deme- 
ter  was  discovered  among  the  manuscripts 
of  the  library  at  Moscow ;  and,  in  our 
own  generation,  the  tact  of  an  eminent 
student  of  Greek  art  has  restored  to  the 
world  the  buried  treasures  of  the  little 
temple  and  precinct  of  Demeter  at  Cnidus, 
which  have  many  claims  to  rank  in  the 
central  order  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  select  and 
weave  together,  for  the  general  reader, 
whatever  details  in  the  development  of 
this  myth,  arranged  with  a  view  rather  to 
a  total  impression  than  to  the  controversy 
of  particular  points,  may  seem  likely  to 
increase  his  stock  of  poetical  impressions, 
and  to  add  to  this  some  criticisms  on  the 
expression  which  it  has  left  of  itself  in 
extant  art  and  poetry.* 

The  central  expression  then  of  the 
story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone  is  the 
Homeric  hymn,  to  which  Grote  assigns  a 
date  at  least  as  early  as  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  The  one  survivor  of  a 
whole  flight  of  hymns  on  this  subject,  it 
was  written  perhaps  for  one  of  those  con- 
tests which  took  place  on  the  seventh  day 
of  the  Eleusinian  festival,  and  in  which  a 
bunch  of  ears  of  corn  was  the  prize ;  per- 
haps for  actual  use  in  the  mysteries  them- 
selves by  the  hieroph antes  or  interpreter, 
who  showed  to  the  worshippers  at  Eleu- 
sis  those  sacred  places  to  which  the  poem 
contains  so  many  references.  About  the 
composition  itself  there  are  many  difficult 
questions,  and  various  surmises  as  to  why 
it  has  remained  only  in  this  unique  manu- 
script of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. Portions  of  the  text  are  missing, 
and  there  are  probably  some  additions  by 
later  hands;  yet  most  scholars  have  ad- 
mitted that  it  possesses  some  of  the  true 
characteristics  of  the  Homeric  style,  some 
genuine  echoes  of  the  age  immediately  suc- 
ceeding that  which  produced  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  What  follows  is  an  abbre- 
viated version  of  this  hymn. 

*  I  have  derived  much  assistance  in  the  composition 
of  this  essay  from  Prelier's  able  work,  "Demeter  und 
Persephone,  ein  Cyclus  Mythologischer  Untersuch- 
ungen.'1'' 
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"  I  begin  the  song  of  Demeter,"  says 
the  prize-poet,  or  the  interpreter  of  the 
holy  places,  "  the  song  of  Demeter  and 
her  daughter  Persephone,  whom  Aidoneus 
carried  away,  by  the  consent  of  Zeus,  as 
she  played,  apart  from  her  mother,  with 
the  deep-bosomed  daughters  of  the  Ocean, 
gathering  flowers  in  a  meadow  of  soft  grass, 
roses,  and  the  crocus,  and  fair  violets,  and 
flags,  and  hyacinths,  and,  above  all,  the 
strange  flower  of  the  narcissus,  which  the 
earth,  favouring  the  desire  of  Aidoneus, 
brought  forth  for  the  first  time,  to  snare  the 
footsteps  of  the  flower-like  girl.  A  hundred 
heads  of  blossoms  grew  up  from  the  roots 
of  it,  and  the  sky  and  the  earth  and  the 
salt  wave  of  the  sea  were  glad  at  the  scent 
thereof.  She  stretched  forth  her  hands 
to  take  the  flower ;  then  the  earth  opened, 
and  the  king  of  the  great  nation  of  the 
dead  sprang  out  with  his  immortal  horses. 
He  seized  the  unwilling  girl,  and  bore  her 
away  weeping  on  his  golden  chariot.  She 
uttered  a  shrill  cry,  calling  upon  her  father 
Zeus ;  but  neither  man  nor  god  heard 
her  voice,  nor  even  the  nymphs  of  the 
meadow  where  she  was  playing;  except 
Hecate  only,  the  daughter  of  Persaeus,  sit- 
ting, as  ever,  in  her  cave,  half  veiled  with 
a  shining  veil,  thinking  delicate  thoughts  ; 
she,  and  the  Sun  also,  heard  her. 

"  So  long  as  she  could  still  see  the 
earth,  and  the  sky,  and  the  sea,  with  its 
great  waves  moving,  and  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  and  still  thought  to  see  again  her 
mother  and  the  race  of  the  ever-living 
gods,  so  long  hope  soothed  her  in  the 
midst  of  her  grief.  The  peaks  of  the  hills 
and  the  depths  of  the  sea  echoed  her  cry. 
Then  her  mother  heard  it.  A  sharp  pain 
seized  her  at  the  heart ;  she  tore  away  the 
veil  from  her  hair,  and  cast  her  blue  hood 
down  from  her  shoulders,  and  fled  forth 
like  a  bird,  seeking  Persephone  over  dry 
land  and  sea.  But  neither  man  nor  god 
would  tell  her  the  truth  ;  nor  did  any  bird 
come  to  her  as  a  sure  messenger. 

"  Nine  days  she  wandered  up  and  down 
upon  the  earth,  having  blazing  torches  in 
her  hands ;  and  in  her  great  sorrow  she  re- 
fused to  taste  of  ambrosia,  or  of  the  cup  of 
the  sweet  nectar,  nor  washed  her  face.  But 
when  the  tenth  morning  came,  Hecate  met 
her,  having  a  light  in  her  hand.  But 
Hecate  had  heard  the  voice  only,  and  had 
seen  no  one,  and  could  not  tell  Demeter 
who  had  borne  the  girl  away.  And  De- 
meter said  not  a  word,  but  fled  away 
swiftly  with  her,  having  the  blazing 
torches  in  her  hands,  till  they  came  to.  the 
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Sun,  the  watchman  both  of  gods  and  men ; 
and  the  goddess  questioned  him,  and  the 
Sun  told  her  the  whole  story. 

"  Then  a  more  terrible  grief  took  pos- 
session of  Demeter,  and,  in  her  anger 
against  Zeus,  she  forsook  the  assembly  of 
the  gods  and  abode  among  men,  for  a  long 
time  veiling  her  beauty  under  a  worn 
countenance,  so  that  none  who  looked 
upon  her  knew  her,  until  she  came  to  the 
house  of  Celeus,  who  was  then  king  of 
Eleusis.  She  sat  down  in  her  sorrow  at 
the  wayside  by  the  virgin's  well,  where 
the  people  of  Eleusis  came  to  draw  water, 
under  the  shadow  of  an  olive-tree.  She 
seemed  as  an  aged  woman  whose  season 
of  child-bearing  has  gone  by,  and  from 
whom  the  gifts  of  Aphrodite  have  been 
withdrawn,  like  one  of  the  hired  servants, 
who  nurse  the  children  or  keep  house  in 
kings'  palaces.  And  the  daughters  of 
Celeus,  four  of  them,  like  goddesses,  pos- 
sessing the  flower  of  their  youth,  Callidice, 
Cleisiclice,  Demo,  and  Callithoe,  the  eldest 
of  them,  coming  to  draw  water  that  they 
might  bear  it  in  their  brazen  pitchers  to 
their  father's  house,  saw  Demeter  and 
knew  her  not.  The  gods  are  hard  for 
men  to  recognize. 

"  They  asked  her  kindly  what  she  did 
there  alone  ;  and  Demeter  answered  dis- 
semblingly  that  she  had  escaped  from  cer- 
tain pirates,  who  had  carried  her  from  her 
home  and  meant  to  sell  her  as  a  slave. 
Then  they  prayed  her  to  abide  there 
while  they  returned  to  the  palace,  to  ask 
their  mother's  permission  to  bring  her 
home. 

"  Demeter  bowed  her  head  in  assent ; 
and  they,  having  filled  their  shining  ves- 
sels with  water,  bore  them  away,  rejoicing 
in  their  beauty.  They  came  quickly  to 
their  father's  house,  and  told  their  mother 
what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  Their 
mother  bade  them  return,  and  hire  the 
woman  for  a  great  price ;  and  they,  like 
the  hinds  or  young  heifers  leaping  in  the 
fields  in  spring,  fulfilled  with  the  pasture, 
holding  up  the  folds  of  their  raiment,  sped 
along  the  hollow  roadway,  their  hair,  in 
colour  like  the  crocus,  floating  about  their 
shoulders  as  they  went.  They  found  the 
glorious  goddess  still  sitting  by  the  way- 
side, unmoved.  Then  they  led  her  to 
their  father's  house ;  and  she,  veiled  from 
head  to  foot,  in  her  deep  grief,  followed 
them  on  the  way,  and  her  blue  robe  gath- 
ered itself  as  she  walked  in  many  folds 
about  her  feet.  They  came  to  the  house, 
and  passed  through  the  sunny  porch, 
where  their  mother  was  sitting  against  one 
of  the  piiiars  oi  the  roof,  having  a  young 


child  in  her  bosom.  They  ran  up  to  her ; 
but  Demeter  crossed  the  threshold,  and, 
as  she  passed  through,  her  head  rose  and 
touched  the  roof,  and  her  presence  filled 
the  doorway  with  a  divine  brightness. 

"  Still  they  did  not  wholly  recognize  her. 
After  a  time  she  was  made  to  smile.  She 
refused  to  drink  wine,  but  tasted  of  a  cup 
mingled  of  water  and  barley,  flavoured 
with  mint.  It  happened  that  Metaneira 
had  lately  borne  a  child.  It  had  come  be- 
yond hope,  long  after  its  elder  brethren, 
and  was  the  object  of  a  peculiar  tenderness 
and  of  many  prayers  to  all.  Demeter 
consented  to  remain,  and  become  the 
nurse  of  this  child.  She  took  the  child  in 
her  immortal  hands,  and  placed  it  in  her 
fragrant  bosom ;  and  the  heart  of  the 
mother  rejoiced.  Thus  Demeter  nursed 
Demophoon.  And  the  child  grew  like  a 
god,  neither  sucking  the  breast,  nor  eating 
bread;  but  Demeter  daily  anointed  it  with 
ambrosia,  as  if  it  had  indeed  been  the 
child  of  a  god,  breathing  sweetly  over  it 
and  holding  it  in  her  bosom ;  and  at 
nights,  when  she  lay  alone  with  the  child, 
she  would  hide  it  secretly  in  the  red 
strength  of  the  fire,  like  a  brand  ;  for  her 
heart  yearned  towards  it,  and  she  would 
fain  have  given  to  it  immortal  youth. 

"  But  the  foolishness  of  his  mother  pre- 
vented it.  For  a  suspicion  growing  up 
within  her,  she  bided  her  time,-  and  one 
night  peeped  in  upon  them,  and  thereupon 
cried  out  in  terror  at  what  she  saw.  And 
the  goddess  heard  her ;  and,  a  sudden 
anger  seizing  her,  she  plucked  the  child 
from  the  fire  and  cast  it  on  the  ground  — 
the  child  she  would  fain  have  made  im- 
mortal, but  who  must  now  share  the  com- 
mon destiny  of  all  men,  though  some 
inscrutable  grace  should  still  be  his, 
because  he  had  lain  for  a  while  on  the 
knees  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  goddess. 

"  Then  Demeter  manifested  herself 
openly.  She  put  away  the  mask  of  old 
age,  and  changed  her  form,  and  the  spirit 
of  beauty  breathed  about  her.  A  fragrant 
odour  fell  from  her  raiment,  and  her  flesh 
shone  from  afar ;  the  long  yellow  hair  de- 
scended waving  over  her  shoulders,  and 
the  great  house  was  filled  as  with  the 
brightness  of  lightning.  She  passed  out 
through  the  halls ;  and  Metaneira  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  was  speechless  for  a  long 
time,  and  remembered  not  to  lift  the  child 
from  the  ground.  But  the  sisters,  hearing 
its  piteous  cries,  leapt  from  their  beds  and 
ran  to  it.  Then  one  of  them  lifted  the 
child  from  the  earth,  and  wrapped  it  in 
her  bosom,  and  another  hastened  to  her 
mother's  chamber  to  awake  her ;  they  came 
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round  the  child,  and  washed  away  the 
flecks  of  the  fire  from  its  panting  body, 
and  kissed  it  tenderly  all  about ;  but  the 
anguish  of  the  child  ceased  not ;  the  arms 
fof  other  and  different  nurses  were  about 
to  enfold  it. 

"  So  all  night,  trembling  with  fear,  they 
sought  to  propitiate  the  glorious  goddess  ; 
and  in  the  morning  they  told  all  to  their 
father  Celeus.  And  he^  according  to  the 
commands  of  the  goddess,  built  a  fair 
temple  ;  and  all  the  people  assisted  ;  and 
when  it  was  finished  every  man  departed 
to  his  own  home.  Then  Demeter  re- 
turned, and  sate  down  within  the  temple- 
walls,  and  remained  still  apart  from  the 
company  of  the  gods,  alone  in  her  wasting 
regret  for  her  daughter  Persephone. 

a  And  in  "her  anger  she  sent  upon  the 
earth  a  year  of  grievous  famine.  The  dry 
seed  remained  hidden  in  the  soil ;  in  vain 
the  oxen  drew  the  ploughshare  through 
the  furrows :  much  white  seed-corn  fell 
fruitless  on  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
human  race  had  like  to  have  perished,  and 
the  gods  had  no  more  service  of  men, 
unless  Zeus  had  interfered.  First  he  sent 
Iris,  afterwards  all  the  gods,  one  by  one, 
to  turn  Demeter  from  her  anger ;  but  none 
was  able  to  persuade  her ;  she  heard  their 
words  with  a  hard  countenance,  and  vowed 
by  no  means  to  return  to  Olympus,  nor  to 
yield  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  until  her  eyes 
had  seen  her  lost  daughter  again.  Then, 
last  of  all,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead,  to  persuade  Aido- 
neus  to  suffer  his  bride  to  return  to  the 
light  of  day.  And  Hermes  found  the  king 
at  home  in  his  palace,  sitting  on  a  couch, 
beside  the  shrinking  Persephone,  con- 
sumed within  herself  by  desire  for  her 
mother.  A  doubtful  smile  passed  over 
the  face  of  Aidoneus  ;  yet  he  obeyed  the 
message,  and  bade  Persephone  return ; 
yet  praying  her  a  little  to  have  gentle 
thoughts  of  him,  nor  judge  him  too  hardly, 
who  was  also  an  immortal  god.  And 
Persephone  arose  up  quickly  in  great  joy ; 
but  before  she  departed,  he  caused  her  to 
eat  a  morsel  of  sweet  pomegranate,  de- 
signing secretly  thereby  that  she  should 
not  remain  always  upon  earth,  but  might 
some  time  return  to  him.  And  Aidoneus 
yoked  the  horses  to  his  chariot ;  and  Per- 
sephone ascended  into  it ;  and  Hermes 
took  the  reins  into  his  hands  and  drove 
out  through  the  infernal  halls ;  and  the 
horses  ran  willingly;  and  they  two  quickly 
passed  over  the  ways  of  that  long  journey, 
neither  the  waters  of  the  sea,  nor  of  the 
rivers,  nor  the  deep  ravines  of  the  hills, 
nor  the  cliffs  of  the  shore,  resisting  them  ; 


till  at  last  Hermes  placed  Persephone  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  temple  where  her 
mother  was ;  who,  seeing  her,  ran  out 
quickly  to  meet  her,  like  a  msenad  coming 
down  a  mountain-side  dusky  with  woods. 

"  So  they  spent  all  that  day  together  in 
intimate  communion,  having  many  things 
to  hear  and  tell.  Then  Zeus  sent  to  them 
Rhea,  his  venerable  mother,  the  oldest  of 
divine  persons,  to  bring  them  back  recon- 
ciled to  the  company  of  the  gods  ;  and  he 
ordained  that  Persephone  should  spend 
two  parts  of  the  year  with  her  mother,  and 
one  third  part  only  with  her  husband,  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  dead.  So  Demeter 
suffered  the  earth  to  yield  its  fruits  once 
more,  and  the  land  was  suddenly  laden 
with  leaves  and  flowers  and  waving  corn. 
Also  she  visited  Triptolemus  and  the 
other  princes  of  Eleusis,  and  instructed 
them  in  the  performance  of  her  sacred 
rites  —  those  mysteries  of  which  no  tongue 
may  speak.  Only,  blessed  is  he  whose 
eyes  have  seen  them;  his  lot  after  death 
is  not  as  that  of  other  men  !  " 

11. 

In  the  story  of  Demeter,  as  in  other 
Greek  myths,  we  may  trace  the  action  of 
three  different  influences,  which  have 
moulded  it  with  varying  effects,  in  three 
successive  phases  of  its  development. 
There  is  first  its  mystical  phase,  in  which, 
under  the  form  of  an  unwritten  legend, 
living  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  with  de- 
tails changing  as  it  passes  from  place  to 
place,  there  lie  certain  primitive  impres- 
sions of  the  phenomena  of  the  outward 
world.  We  may  trace  it  next  in  its  poet- 
ical or  literary  phase,  in  which  the  poets 
become  the  depositaries  of  the  vague 
product  of  the  popular  imagination,  and 
handle  it  with  a  purely  literary  interest, 
fixing  its  outlines,  and  simplifying  or  de- 
veloping its  situations.  Thirdly,  the  myth 
passes  into  the  ethical  phase,  in  which  the  - 
persons  and  the  incidents  of  the  poetical 
narrative  are  realized  as  abstract  symbols, 
because  intensely  characteristic  examples, 
of  moral  or  spiritual  conditions.  Behind 
the  adventures  of  the  stealing  of  Perseph- 
one and  the  wanderings  of  Demeter  in 
search  of  her,  as  we  find  them  in  the  Ho- 
meric hymn,  we  may  discern  the  confused 
conception  under  which  that  early  age,  in 
which  the  myths  were  first  created,  repre- 
sented to  itself  those  changes  in  physical 
things,  that  order  of  summer  and  winter, 
of  which  it  had  no  systematic  explana- 
tion, but  in  which  nevertheless  it  divined 
a  multitude  of  living  agencies,  correspond- 
ing to  those  ascertained  forces  of  which 
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our  colder  modern  science  tells  the  num- 
ber and  the  names.  Demeter  —  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  at  first,  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fused union  —  is  the  earth,  in  the  fixed 
order  of  its  annual  changes,  but  also  in  all 
the  accident  and  detail  of  the  growth  and 
decay  of  its  children.  Of  this  conception, 
floating  loosely  in  the  air,  the  poets  of  a 
later  age  take  possession ;  they  create 
Demeter  and  Persephone  as  we  know 
them  in  art  and  poetry.  From  the  vague 
and  fluctuating  union,  in  which  together 
they  had  represented  the  earth  and  its 
changes,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  de- 
fine themselves  with  special  functions,  and 
with  fixed,  well-understood  relationships, 
the  incidents  and  emotions  of  which  soon 
weave  themselves  into  a  pathetic  story. 
Lastly,  in  proportion  as  the  literary  or 
aesthetic  activity  completes  the  picture  or 
the  poem,  the  ethical  interest  makes  itself 
felt.  These  persons  —  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone, these  events  —  the  carrying  away 
into  Hades,  the  seeking  of  Demeter,  the 
return  of  Persephone  to  her,  lend  them- 
selves to  the  elevation  and  correction  of 
the  sentiments  of  sorrow  and  awe,  by  the 
presentment  to  the  senses  and  the  imag- 
ination of  an  ideal  expression  of  them. 
Demeter  cannot  but  seem  the  type  of  di- 
vine grief.  Persephone  is  the  goddess  of 
death,  yet  with  a  promise  of  life  to  come. 
These  three  phases,  which  are  more  or 
less  discernible  in  all  mythical  develop- 
ment, and  constitute  a  natural  order  in  it, 
based  on  the  necessary  conditions  of  hu- 
man apprehension,  are  fixed  very  plainly 
in  the  story  of  Demeter.  And  as  the  Ho- 
meric hymn  is  the  central  expression  of  its 
literary  or  poetical  phase,  so  the  marbles, 
of  which  I  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards, 
are  the  central  extant  illustration  of  what 
I  have  called  its  ethical  phase. 

Homer  knows  Demeter,  but  only  as  the 
goddess  of  the  fields,  the  originator  and 
patroness  of  the  labours  of  the  country- 
man, in  their  yearly  order.  She  stands 
with  her  yellow  hair  at  the  threshing-floor, 
and  takes  her  share  in  the  toil,  the  heap  of 
corn  whitening,  as  the  flails,  moving  in  the 
wind,  disperse  the  chaff.  Out  in  the  fresh 
fields,  she  yields  to  the  embraces  of  Iasion, 
to  the  extreme  jealousy  of  Zeus,  who  slays 
<-  her  mortal  lover  with  lightning.  The  flow- 
ery town  of  Pyrasus  —  the  wkeal-touvn' — 
an  ancient  place  in  Thessaly,  is  her  sacred 
precinct.  But  when  Homer  gives  a  list 
of  the  gods,  her  name  is  not  mentioned. 

Homer  knows  Persephone  also,  but  not 
as  Kore,  only  as  the  queen  of  the  dead  — 
ETvaivT]  YLepcetybvT},  dreadful  Persephone,  the 
goddess  of  destruction  and  death,  accord- 


ing to  the  apparent  import  of  her  name. 
She  accomplishes  men's  evil  prayers  ;  she 
is  the  mistress  and  manager  of  men's 
shades,  to  which  she  can  dispense  a  little 
more  or  less  of  life,  dwelling  in  her  mould- 
ering palace  on  the  steep  shore  of  the 
Oceanus,  with  its  groves  of  barren  willows 
and  tall  poplars.  But  that  Homer  knew 
her  as  the  daughter  of  Demeter  there  are 
no  signs;  and  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
stealing  of  Persephone  there  is  only  the 
faintest  sign  —  he  names  Hades  by  the 
golden  reins  of  his  chariot,  and  his  beauti- 
ful horses. 

The  main  theme,  then,  the  most  charac- 
teristic peculiarities,  of  the  story,  as  sub- 
sequently developed,  are  not  to  be  found 
in  Homer.  We  have  in  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  Demeter,  as  the  perfectly  fresh  and 
blithe  goddess  of  the  fields,  whose  chil- 
dren, if  she  has  them,  must  be  as  the  per- 
fectly discreet  and  peaceful  Kore ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Persephone,  as  the 
wholly  terrible  goddess  of  death,  who 
brings  to  Ulysses  the  querulous  shadows 
of  the  dead,  and  who  has  the  head  of  the 
gorgon  Medusa  in  her  keeping.  And  it  is 
only  when  these  two  contrasted  images 
have  been  brought  into  intimate  relation- 
ship, only  when  Kore  and  Persephone 
have  been,  identified,  that  the  true  mythol- 
ogy of  Demeter  begins. 

This  combination  has  taken  place  in 
Hesiod ;  and  in  three  lines  of  the  The- 
ogony  we  find  the  stealing  of  Persephone 
by  Aidoneus,*  one  of  those  things  in  He- 
siod, perhaps,  which  are  really  older  than 
Homer.  Hesiod  has  been  called  the  poet 
of  helots,  and  is  thought  to  have  preserved 
some  of  the  traditions  of  those  earlier  in- 
habitants of  Greece  who  had  become  a 
kind  of  serfs;  and  in  a  certain  shadowi- 
ness  in  his  conceptions  of  the  gods,  con- 
trasting with  the  concrete  and  heroic 
forms  of  the  gods  of  Homer,  we  may  per- 
haps trace  something  of  the  quiet  brood- 
ing of  a  subdued  people  —  of  that  dreamy 
temper  to  which  the  story  of  Persephone 
properly  belongs.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  in  Hesiod  that  the  two  images,  divided 
in  Homer  —  the  goddess  of  summer  and 
the  goddess  of  death,  Kore  and  Perseph- 
one —  are  identified  with  much  signifi- 
cance ;  and  that  strange  dual  being  makes 
her  first  appearance,  whose  latent  capa- 
bilities the  poets  afterwards  developed, 
among  the  rest,  a  peculiar  blending  of 

*  Theogony,  912-914: 

Avrup  6  A^/^-pof  7ro9iv<l>6pj37]c  kc  ^X°c  yhdev, 
77  teke  Jlepae^ovrjv  XsvuuXevov,  ?)v  'Aiduvevg 
ypraoev  ijg  Trapu  fierpog-  iduKe  6e  (iTjriera  Zev£. 
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those  two  contrasted  aspects,  full  of  pur- 
pose for  the  duly  chastened  intelligence. 
Awak*)  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the 
dust. 

Modern  science  explains  the  changes  of 
the  natural  world  by  the  hypothesis  of  cer- 
tain unconscious  forces  ;  and  the  sum  of 
these  forces  in  their  combined  action  con- 
stitutes its  conception  of  nature.  But 
side  by  side  with  the  growth  of  this  more 
mechanical  conception,  an  older  and  more 
spiritual  philosophy  has  always  maintained 
itself,  a  philosophy  more  of  instinct  than 
of  the  understanding,  the  starting-place  of 
which  is  not  an  observed  sequence  of 
phenomena,  but  some  such  feeling  as 
most  of  us  have  on  the  first  warmer  days 
in  spring,  when  we  seem  to  feel  the  gen- 
ial processes  of  nature  actually  at  work ; 
as  if  just  below  the  mould,  and  in  the 
hard  wood  of  the  trees,  there  were  really 
circulating  some  spirit  of  life  akin  to  that 
which  makes  its  energies  felt  within  our- 
selves. Starting  with  a  hundred  instincts 
such  as  this,  that  older  philosophy  envis- 
ages nature  rather  as  the  unity  of  a  living 
spirit  or  person,  revealing  itself  in  various 
degrees  to  the  kindred  spirit  of  the  ob- 
server, than  as  a  system  of  mechanical 
forces.  Such  a  philosophy  is  a  system- 
atized form  of  that  sort  of  poetry  which 
also  has  its  fancies  of  a  spirit  of  the  earth, 
or  of  the  sky,  a  personal  intelligence 
abiding  in  them,  the  existence  of  which  is 
assumed  in  every  suggestion  it  makes  to 
us  of  a  sympathy  between  the  ways  and 
aspects  of  outward  nature  and  the  moods 
of  men.  What  stood  to  the  primitive 
intelligence  in  place  of  such  conceptions 
were  the  cosmical  stories  or  myths,  which, 
springing  up  spontaneously  in  many  minds, 
came  at  last  to  represent  to  them,  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sensibly  realized  images, 
all  they  knew,  felt,  or  fancied  of  the  nat- 
ural world  about  them.  The  sky  in  its 
unity  and  its  variety,  the  sea  in  its  unity 
and  its  variety,  mirrored  themselves  re- 
spectively in  these  simple,  but  profoundly 
impressible  sprits,  as  Zeus,  as  Glaucus  or 
Poseidon.  And  a  large  part  of  their  ex- 
perience—  all,  that  is,  that  related  to  the 
earth  in  its  changes,  the  growth  and  de- 
cay of  all  things  born  of  it  —  was  covered 
by  the  story  of  Demeter,  the  myth  of  the 
earth  as  a  mother.  They  thought  of  De- 
meter  as  the  old  Germans  thought  of  Her- 
tha,  or  the  later  Greeks  of  Pan,  as  the 
Egyptians  thought  of  I  sis,  the  land  of  the 
Nile,  made  green  by  the  streams  of  Osiris, 
after  whom  Isis  longs,  as  Demeter  after 
Persephone  ;  naming  together  in  her  all 
their  fluctuating  thoughts,  impressions, 
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suspicions  of  the  earth  and  its  appear- 
ances, their  whole  complex  divination  of  a 
mysterious  life,  a  perpetual  working,  a 
continuous  act  of  •  conception  there.  Or 
they  thought  of  the  many-coloured  earth 
as  the  garment  of  Demeter,  as  the  mod- 
ern pantheist  speaks  of  it  as  the  "gar- 
ment of  God."  Its  brooding  fertility; 
the  spring  flowers  breaking  from  its  sur- 
face, the  thinly  disguised  unhealthfulness 
of  their  heavy  perfume,  and  of  their 
chosen  places  of  growth ;  the  delicate 
motion  of  all  growing  things  ;  its  fruit,  full 
of  drowsy  and  poisonous,  or  fresh,  reviv- 
ing juices;  its  sinister  caprices  also,  its 
droughts  and  sudden  heats ;  the  long  de- 
lays of  spring ;  its  dumb  sleep,  so  sudden- 
ly flung  away;  the  sadness  which  insinu- 
ates itself  into  its  languid  luxuriance  ;  all 
this  grouped  itself  round  the  persons  of 
Demeter  and  her  circle.  They  could 
turn  always  to  her,  from  the  actual  earth 
itself,  and  explain  it  through  her,  in  its 
sorrow  and  its  promise,  its  darkness  and 
its  helpfulness  to  man. 

The  personification  of  abstract  ideas  by 
modern  painters  or  sculptors  shocks,  in 
most  cases,  the  aesthetic  sense,  as  some- 
thing conventional  or  rhetorical,  as  a  mere 
transparent  allegory,  or  figure  of  speech, 
which  could  please  almost  no  one.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  symbolical  repre- 
sentation, under  the  form  of  human  per- 
sons, as  Giotto's  "  Virtues  "  and  "  Vices  " 
at  Padua,  or  his  "  Saint  Poverty  "  at  As- 
sisi,  or  the  series  of  the  planets  in  the  early 
Italian  engravings  of  Baldini,  is  profoundly 
poetical  and  impressive ;  it  seems  to  be 
something  more  than  mere  symbolism, 
and  to  be  connected  with  some  peculiarly 
sympathetic  penetration,  on  the  part  of 
those  artists,  into  the  subjects  they  in- 
tended to  depict.  Symbolism,  so  intense 
as  this,  is  the  creation  of  a  special  tem- 
per, in  which  a  certain  simplicity,  taking 
all  things  au  pied  de  la  lettre,  is  united  to 
a  vivid  preoccupation  with  the  aesthetic 
beauty  of  the  image  itself,  the  figured 
side  of  figurative  expression,  the  form  of 
the  metaphor.  When  it  is  said,  "  Out  of 
his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,"  it  deals 
directly  and  boldly  with  that  difficult 
image,  like  that  old  designer  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  has  depicted  this, 
and  other  images  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  a 
glorious  coloured  window  at  Bourges. 
It  cares  a  great  deal  for  the  hair  of  "  Tem- 
perance," discreetly  bound,  for  some  sub- 
tler likeness  to  the  colour  of  the  sky  in  the 
girdle  of  "  Hope,"  for  the  inwoven  flames 
in  the  red  garment  of  "  Charity."  And 
what  was  specially  peculiar  to  the  temper 
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of  Giotto,  to  the  temper  of  his  age  in  gen- 
eral, doubtless,  more  than  to  that  of  ours, 
was  the  persistent  and  universal  mood  of 
the  age  in  which  the  story  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone  was  first  created.  If  some 
painter  of  our  own  time  has  conceived  the 
image  of  the  Day  so  intensely  that  we 
hardly  think  of  distinguishing  between  the 
image,  with  its  girdle  of  dissolving  .morn- 
ing mist,  and  the  meaning  of  the  image  ;  if 
William  Blake,  to  our  so  great  delight, 
mikes  the  mornfng  stars  literally  "  sing 
together  "  —  these  fruits  of  individual  gen- 
ius are  in  part  also  a  "survival"  from  a 
different  age,  with  the  whole  mood  of 
which  this  mode  of  expression  was  more 
congruous  than  it  is  with  ours.  But  there 
are  traces  of  the  old  temper  in  the  man 
of  to-day  also  ;  and  through  these  we  can 
understand  that  earlier  time  —  a  very 
poetical  time,  with  the  more  highly  gifted 
peoples,  in  which  every  impression  men 
received  of  the  action  of  powers  without 
or  within  them  suggested  to  them  the 
presence  of  a  soul  or  will,  like  their  own, 
a  person  with  a  living  spirit,  and  senses, 
and  hands,  and  feet;  which  when  it  talked 
of  the  return  of  Kore  to  Demeter,  or  the 
marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  was  not  using 
rhetorical  language,  but  yielding  to  a  real 
illusion,  to  which  the  voice  of  man  "  was 
really  a  stream,  beauty  an  effluence,  death 
a  mist." 

The  gods  of  Greek  mythology  overlap 
each  other ;  they  are  confused  or  con- 
nected with  each  other,  lightly  or  deeply, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  sometimes  have 
their  doubles,  at  first  sight  as  in  a  con- 
fused dream,  yet  never,  when  we  examine 
each  detail  more  closely,  without  a  certain 
truth  to  human  reason.  It  is  only  in  a 
limited  sense  that  it  is  possible  to  lift,  and 
examine  by  itself,  one  thread  of  the  net- 
work of  story  and  imagery,  which  in  a  cer- 
tain age  of  civilization  wove  itself  over 
every  detail  of  life  and  thought,  over  every 
name  in  the  past,  and  almost  every  place 
in  Greece.  The  story  of  Demeter  then 
was  the  work  of  no  single  author  or  place 
or  time ;  the  poet  of  this,  its  first  phase, 
was  no  single  person,  but  the  whole  con- 
sciousness of  an  age,  though  an  age 
doubtless  with  its  differences  of  more  or 
less  imaginative  individual  minds,  with 
one  here  or  there  eminent,  though  but  by 
a  little,  above  a  merely  receptive  majority, 
the  spokesman  of  a  universal,  though 
faintly-felt  prepossession,  attaching  the 
errant  fancies  of  the  people  around  him  to 
definite  names  and  images.  The  myth 
grew  up  gradually,  and  at  many  distant 
places,  in  many  minds,  independent  of 


each  other,  but  dealing  in  a  common  tem- 
per with  certain  elements  and  aspects  of 
the  natural  world,  as  one  here,  and  an- 
other there,  seemed  to  catch  in  that  inci- 
dent or  detail,  which  flashed  more  incis- 
ively than  others  on  the  inward  eye,  some 
influence,  or  feature,  or  characteristic  of 
the  great  mother.  The  various  epithets 
of  Demeter,  the  local  variations  of  her 
story,  its  incompatible  incidents,  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  manner  of  its  general  ion. 
They  illustrate  that  definiteness  which  is 
characteristic  of  Greek  mythology,  a  the- 
ology with  no  central  authority,  no  link  on 
time,  liable  from  the  first  to  an  unnoticed 
transformation.  They  indicate  the  vari- 
ous, far-distant  spots  from  which  the  visi- 
ble body  of  the  goddess  slowly  collected 
its  constituents,  and  came  at  last  to  have 
a  well-defined  existence  in  the  popular 
mind.  In  this  sense,  Demeter  appears  to 
one  in  her  anger,  sullenly  withholding  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  to  another  in  her  pride 
of  Persephone,  to  another  in  her  grateful 
gift  of  the  arts  of  agriculture  to  man ;  at 
last  only,  is  there  a  general  recognition  of 
a  clearly-arrested  outline,  a  tangible  em- 
bodiment, which  has  solidified  itself  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  they  know  not 
how. 

The  worship  of  Demeter  belongs  to 
that  older  religion,  nearer  to  the  earth, 
which  some  have  thought  they  could  dis- 
cern behind  the  more  definitely  national 
mythology  of  Homer.  She  is  the  goddess 
of  dark  caves,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from 
monstrous  form.  She  gave  men  the  first 
fig  in  one  place,  the  first  poppy  in  another ; 
in  another,  she  first  taught  the  old  Titans 
to  mow.  She  is  the  mother  of  the  vine 
also ;  and  the  assumed  name,  by  which 
she  called  herself  in  her  wanderings,  is 
Dos,  a  gift;  the  crane,  as  the  harbinger  of 
rain,  is  her  messenger  among  the  birds. 
She  knows  the  magic  powers  of  certain 
plants,  cut  from  her  bosom,  to  bane  or 
bless;  and,  under  one  of  her  epithets, 
herself  presides  over  the  springs,  as  also 
coming  from  the  secret  places  of  the  earth. 
She  is  the  goddess  then  of  the  fertility  of 
the  earth,  in  its  wildness ;  and  so  far  her 
attributes  are  to  some  degree  confused 
with  those  of  the  Thessalian  Gaia  and 
the  Phrygian  Cybele.  Afterwards,  and  it 
is  now  that  her  most  characteristic  attrib- 
utes begin  to  concentrate  themselves,  she 
separates  herself  from  these  confused  re- 
lationships, as  specially  the  goddess  of 
agriculture,  of  the  fertility  of  the  earth  as 
furthered  by  human  skill.  She  is  the  pre- 
server of  the  seed  sown  in  hope,  under 
many  epithets  derived  from  the  incidents 
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of  vegetation,  as  the  simple  countryman 
names  her,  out  of  a  mind  full  of  the 
various  experiences  of  his  little  garden  or 
farm.  She  is  the  most  definite  embodi- 
ment of  all  those  fluctuating  mystical  in- 
stincts, of  which  Gaia,  the  mother  of  the 
earth's  gloomier  offspring,*  is  a  vaguer 
and  a  mistier  one.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  confused  outline,  the  mere  shadowi- 
ness  of  mystical  dreaming,  in  this  most 
concrete  human  figure.  No  nation,  less 
aesthetically  gifted  than  the  Greeks,  could 
have  so  lightly  thrown  its  mystical  sur- 
mise and  divination  into  images  so  clear 
and  idyllic  as  those  of  the  solemn  goddess 
of  the  country,  in  whom  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  mother  are  expressed  with  so 
much  tenderness,  and  the  "  beauteous 
head  "  of  Kore,  then  so  fresh  and  peace- 
ful. 

In  this  phase,  then,  the  story  of  Deme- 
ter  appears  as  the  peculiar  creation  of 
country-people  of  a  high  impressibility, 
dreaming  over  their  work  in  spring  or 
autumn,  half  consciously  touched  by  a 
sense  of  its  sacredness,  and  a  sort  of  mys- 
tery about  it.  For  there  is  much  in  the 
life  of  the  farm  everywhere  which  gives, 
to  persons  of  any  seriousness  of  disposi- 
tion, special  opportunity  for  grave  and 
gentle  thoughts.  The  temper  of  people 
engaged  in  the  occupations  of  country 
life,  so  permanent,  so  "  near  to  nature,"  is 
at  all  times  alike  ;  and  the  habitual  solem- 
nity of  thought  and  expression  which 
Wordsworth  found  in  the  peasants  of 
Cumberland,  and  Francois  Millet  in  the 
peasants  of  Brittany,  may  well  have  had 
its  prototype  in  early  Greece.  And  so, 
even  before  the  development  by  the  poets 
of  their  awful  and  passionate  story,  De- 
meter  and  Persephone  seem  to  have  been 
pre-eminently  the  venerable  or  awful  god- 
desses. Demeter  haunts  the  fields  in 
spring,  when  the  young  lambs  are  dropped ; 
she  visits  the  barns  in  autumn  ;  she  takes 
part  in  mowing  and  binding  up  the  corn, 
and  is  the  goddess  of  sheaves.  She  pre- 
sides over  all  the  pleasant,  significant  de- 
tails of  the  farm,  the  threshing-floor  and 
the  full  granary,  and  stands  beside  the 
woman  baking  bread  at  the  oven.  With 
these  fancies  are  connected  certain  simple 
rites ;  the  hali-understood  local  observ- 
ance, and  the  half-believed  local  legend, 
reacting  capriciously  on  each  other.  They 
leave  her  a  fragment  of  bread  and  a  mor- 
sel of  meat,  at  the  cross-roads,  to  take  on 

*  In  the  Homeric  hymn,  pre-eminently,  of  the  flower 
which  grew  up  for  the  first  time,  to  snare  the  footsteps 
of  Kore,  the  fair  but  deadly  narcissus,  the  flower  of 
VUpKTl,  the  numbness  of  death. 


her  journey ;  and  perhaps  some  real  De- 
meter  carries  them  away,  as  she  wanders 
through  the  country.  The  incidents  of 
their  yearly  labour  become  to  them  acts  of 
worship ;  they  seek  her  blessing  through 
many  expressive  names,  and  almost  catch 
sight  of  her  at  dawn  or  evening  in  the 
nooks  of  the  fragrant  fields.  All  the  pic- 
turesque implements  of  country  life  are 
hers  ;  the  poppy  also,  emblem  of  an  inex- 
haustible fertility,  and  full  of  mysterious 
juices  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  The 
countrywoman  who  puts  her  child  to  sleep 
in  the  great  cradle-like  basket  for  winnow- 
ing the  corn,  remembers  Demeter  Curo- 
trophos,  the  mother  of  corn  and  children 
alike,  and  makes  it  a  little  coat  out  of  the 
dress  worn  by  its  father  at  his  initiation 
into  her  mysteries.  Yet  she  is  an  angry 
goddess  too  sometimes,  Demeter  Erinnys, 
the  goblin  of  the  neighbourhood,  haunting 
its  shadowy  places.  She  lies  on  the 
ground  out  of  doors  on  summer  nights, 
and  becomes  wet  with  the  dew.  She 
grows  young  again  every  spring,  yet  is 
of  great  age,  the  wrinkled  woman  of  the 
Homeric  hymn,  who  becomes  the  nurse  of 
Demophoon.  Other  lighter,  errant  stories 
nest  themselves,  as  time  goes  on,  within 
the  greater.  The  water-newt,  which  re- 
pels the  lips  of  the  traveller  who  stoops  to 
drink,  is.  Ascalaphus,  who  spoiled  by  his 
mockery  the  pleasure  of  the  goddess,  as 
she  drank  once  of  a  wayside  spring  in  her 
wanderings.  The  night-owl  is  the  trans- 
formed Ascalabus,  who  alone  had  seen 
Persephone  eat  the  morsel  of  pomegran- 
ate in  the  garden  of  Aidoneus.  The  bit- 
ter wild  mint  was  once  a  girl,  who  for  a 
moment  had  made  her  jealous  in  Hades. 

But  the  house  of  the  prudent  country- 
man is  a  place  of  honest  manners ;  and 
Demeter  Thesmophoros  is  the  guardian  of 
married  life,  the  deity  of  the  discretion  of 
wives.  She  is  therefore  the  founder  of 
civilized  order.  The  peaceful  homes  of 
men,  scattered  about  the  land,  in  their 
security  —  Demeter  represents  these  fruits 
of  the  earth  also,  not  without  a  suggestion 
of  the  white  cities,  which  shine  upon  the 
hills  above  the  waving  fields  of  corn,  seats 
of  justite  and  of  true  kingship.  She  is 
also  in  a  certain  sense. the  patron  of  trav- 
ellers, having,  in  her  long  wanderings  after 
Persephone,  recorded  and  handed  down 
those  omens  caught  from  little  things  — 
the  birds  which  crossed  her  path,  the 
persons  who  met  her  on  the  way,  the 
words  they  said,  the  things  they  carried 
in  their  hands — by  noting  which,  men 
bring  their  journeys  to  a  successful  end; 
so  that  the  simple  country'.iian  may  pass 
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securely  on  his  way,  and  is  led  by  signs 
from  the  goddess  herself,  when  he  travels 
far  to  see  her  at  Hermione  or  Eleusis. 

So  far  the  attributes  of  Demeter  and 
Kore  are  similar.  In  the  mythical  con- 
ception, as  in  the  religious  acts  connected 
with  it,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  are 
almost  interchangeable  :  they  are  the  two 
goddesses,  the  twin-named.  Gradually 
Persephone  defines  herself ;  functions  dis- 
tinct from  those  of  Demeter  are  attributed 
to  her.  Hitherto,  always  at  the  side  of 
Demeter  and  sharing  her  worship,  she 
now  appears  detatched  from  her,  coining 
and  going  on  her  mysterious  business.  A 
third  part  of  the  year  she  abides  in  dark- 
ness ;  she  comes  up  in  the  spring ;  and 
every  autumn,  when  the  countryman  sows 
his  seed  in  the  earth,  she  descends  thither 
again,  and  the  world  of  the  dead  lies  open, 
spring  and  autumn,  to  let  her  in  and  out. 
Persephone  then,  is  the  summer-time,  and 
a  daughter  of  the  earth  in  this  sense  ;  but 
the  summer  as  bringing  winter ;  the 
flowery  splendour  and  consummated  glory 
of  the  year,  as  thereafter  immediately 
beginning  to  draw  near  to  its  end,  as  the 
first  yellow  leaf  crosses  it,  in  the  first 
severer  wind.  She  is  the  last  day  of 
spring,  or  the  first  day  of  autumn,  in  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Greek  year.  Her 
story  is  but  the  story,  in  an  intenser  form, 
of  Adonis,  of  Hyacinth,  of  Adrastus,  the 
king's  blooming  son,  fated,  in  the  story  of 
Herodotus,  to  be  wounded  to  death  with 
an  iron  spear,  of  Linus,  a  fair  child  who 
is  torn  to  pieces  by  hounds  every  spring- 
time, of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.  From  be- 
ing the  goddess  of  summer  and  the 
flowers,  she  becomes  the  goddess  of  night 
and  sleep  and  death,  confusable  with 
Hecate,  the  goddess-of  midnight  terrors  ; 
Koprj  uppTjroc,  the  mother  of  the  Erinnyes, 
who  appeared  to  Pindar,  to  warn  him  of 
his  approaching  end,  upbraiding  him  be- 
cause he  had  made  no  hymn  in  her  praise, 
which  swan's  song  he  thereupon  began,  but 
finished  with  her.  She  is  a  twofold  goddess, 
therefore,  according  as  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  contrasted  aspects  of  her  nature 
is  seized  respectively.  A  duality,  an  inhe- 
rent opposition  in  the  very  conception  of 
Persephone,  runs  all  through  her  story, 
and  is  part  of  her  ghostly  power.  There 
is  ever  something  in  her  of  a  divided  or 
ambiguous  identity ;  hence  the  many 
euphemisms  of  later  language  concerning 
her. 

The  student  of  origins,  of  the  earlier 
stages  of  art  and  poetry,  must  be  content 
to  follow  faint  traces;  and  in  what  has 
been  here  said,  much  may  seem  to  have 


been  made  of  little,  with  too  much  com- 
pletion, by  a  general  framework  or  setting, 
of  what  after  all  are  but  doubtful  or  frag- 
mentary indications.  Yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain cynicism  too,  in  that  over-positive 
temper,  which  is  so  jealous  of  our  catch- 
ing any  resemblance  in  the  earlier  world 
to  the  thoughts  that  really  occupy  our  own 
minds,  and  which,  in  its  estimate  of  the 
actual  fragments  of  antiquity,  is  content 
to  find  no  seal  of  human  intelligence  upon 
them.  Slight  indeed  in  themselves,  these 
fragmentary  indications  become  suggest- 
ive of  much,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of 
such  general  evidence  about  the  human 
imagination  as  is  afforded  by  the  theory 
of  "  comparative  mythology,"  or  what  is 
called  the  theory  of  "animism."  Only,  in 
the  application  of  these  theories,  the  critic 
must  never  forget  that  after  all  it  is  with 
poetry  that  he  has  to  do.  As  regards  this 
story  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  what 
we  actually  possess  is  some  actual  frag- 
ments of  poetry,  some  actual  fragments  of 
sculpture ;  and  with  a  curiosity,  justified 
by  the  direct  aesthetic  beauty  of  these 
fragments,  we  feel  our  way  backwards  to 
that  engaging  picture  of  the  poet-people, 
with  which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  theory 
has  filled  the  void  in  our  knowledge.  The 
abstract  poet  of  that  first  period  of  my- 
thology, creating  in  this  wholly  impersonal, 
intensely  spiritual  way — the  abstract 
spirit  of  poetry  itself,  rises  before  the 
mind;  and,  in  speaking  of  this  poetical 
age,  the  critic  must  take  heed,  before  all 
things,  not  to  offend  the  poets. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

{continued) 

Tea  ended,  Rebecca  presently  retired, 
first  giving  her  dearest  Arthur  a  languish- 
ing embrace ;  and  Mrs.  Yorke  and  her 
son  left  soon  after,  the  lady  bidding  her 
son-in-law,  on  parting,  to  be  sure  to  send 
for  her  the  moment  she  was  wanted  —  an 
injunction  which,  however,  while  repeat- 
edly thanking  her  for,  he  did  not  promise 
to  obey.  He  also  declined  her  invitation 
for  the  small  party  which  Mrs.  Yorke  was 
going  to  give  on  the  following  evening,  in 
honour  of  her  son's  arrival,  waving  it 
away  with  his  hand  as  if  the  idea  of  his  join- 
ing in  such  an  amusement  was  too  absurd 
to  be  seriously  considered,  and  saying  he 
must  leave  such  things  to  the  gentlemen 
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of  the  Close  who  had  nothing  better  to  do, 
while  at  the  same  time  asking  Yorke's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  small  bundle  of  pamphlets 
to  be  read  at  his  leisure.  They  were  all, 
Yorke  afterwards  found,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, and  on  the  same  subject,  —  "  The 
Errors  of  Poperv ;  "  "  The  Protestant's 
Guide  ;  "  u.  Hold  'fast  the  True  Faith  ;  " 
"The  New  Gunpowder  Plot;"  "The 
Christian's  Anchor  in  Papist  Storms  ;  " 
"  A  Brand  saved  from  the  Burning,  be- 
ing the  narrative  of  the  deliverance  of  a 
young  Protestant  lady  from  conventual 
toils."  Mr.  Morgan  had  spent  six 
months  abroad  upon  this  feat,  it  ap- 
peared, while  holding  his  former  living, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  young  lady's  fa- 
ther and  mother  had  succeeded  in  bringing 
her  back  to  England  and  Protestantism 
—  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  minis- 
try, he  used  to  say ;  but  what  became  of 
the  rest  of  his  parishioners  during  his 
absence  he  did  not  mention. 

"  William  is  very  clever,  I  know,"  said 
Mrs.  Yorke,  as  she  walked  home  with  her 
son,  "  and  is  so  highly  looked  up  to  by 
the  people  who  attend  St.  Clement's  and 
all  that,  which  is  very  gratifying  to  see,  of 
course  ;  but  I  wish  he  would  keep  on  bet- 
ter terms  with  the  people  in  the  Close  — it 
makes  it  so  awkward  for  me.  How  differ- 
ent it  used  to  be  in  your  poor  dear  papa's 
time  !  He  was  always  quite  friendly  with 
the  neighbouring  clergymen,  and  the 
squire  too,  who  never  came  to  church  at 
all." 

Arrived  at  home,  Yorke  proposed  that 
they  should  take  a  turn  in  the  garden,  the 
evening  being  still  light  and  warm,  think- 
ing that  his  mother  would  be  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  the  confidential  chat  that 
they  had  so  far  been  prevented  from  hav- 
ing; but  she  pleaded  the  necessity  for 
early  hours,  that  she  might  be  up  in  time 
for  early  service  at  the  cathedral  next 
morning,  so  her  son  repaired  to  the  gar- 
den for  his  cigar  alone,  and  paced  the  lit- 
tle gravel-walk  in  bitter  mood.  Coming 
back  to  what  he  thought  would  be  home, 
he  found  himself  among  strangers.  His 
mother  and  sistei,  he  felt,  were  as  widely 
separated  from  him  as  if  he  were  still  in 
India.  Was  it  his  fault  or  theirs,  that 
there  should  be  no  real  affection  between 
them?  And  coming  in  he  locked  up  the 
house  and  sought  his  room,  feeling  inex- 
pressibly lonely ;  and,  as  always  hap- 
pened when  in  such  mood,  his  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  days  of  his  young  love, 
and  to  vain  conjectures  about  the  secret 
of  Olivia's  disappearance. 

Next  morning,  as  an  early  riser,  he 


was  up  as  soon  as  his  mother,  and  ready 
to  accompany  her  to  the  cathedral.  The 
service  was  held  in  the  lady-chapel,  which, 
however,  was  quite  large  enough  for  the 
congregation,  there  being  altogether  ten 
persons  present,  all  females  but  himself; 
and  the  officiating  clergyman  —  in  consid- 
eration perhaps  of  the  smallness  of  the 
congregation  —  did  not  detain  them  long, 
but  read  through  the  service  with  a  won- 
derful rapidity  that  suggested  long  prac- 
tice. 

"  There  is  something  so  refreshing 
about  this  early  service,"  said  Mrs. 
Yorke,  as  they  walked  home;  "it  seems 
to  shed  peace  over  the  whole  city  — 
especially  on  all  of  us  who  live  under  the 
shade  of  these  beautiful  towers." 

"Judging  from  the  attendance  the  pop- 
ulation would  certainly  seem  to  be  slum- 
bering peacefully." 

"  The  dean's  family  ought  to  have  been 
there,  of  course ;  but  it  is  indeed  sad  to 
see  the  want  of  faith  in  these  days  —  and 
the  service  is  but  a  short  one,  too." 

"  It  is  indeed  ;  I  never  heard  it  done  at 
such  a  pace  before." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  said  his  mother, 
"you  should  not  scoff  at  religious  things." 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Yorke  busied  her- 
self about  preparations  for  the  evening's 
entertainment,  so  as  to  be  free  for  the 
afternoon  callers  who  might  be  expected  ; 
and  her  son  inquired  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  hire  a  horse  in  the  place,  that 
he  might  ride  out  and  revisit  the  old  vicar- 
age, and  the  scenes  familiar  to  his  boy- 
hood. Oh  yes,  his  mother  replied,  Per- 
kin  the  flyman  kept  riding-horses  ;  Lucil- 
la  Brabazon,  the  dean's  youngest  daughter, 
used  to  have  riding-lessons  in  the  sum- 
mer. "  But  pray  be  careful  what  you  are 
about,  my  dear  Arthur ;  they  are  very 
spirited  creatures,  I  am  told.  Mr.  Chant- 
er, the  minor  canon  —  the  one  who  called 
yesterday  —  went  out  riding  on  one,  and 
was  run  away  with  and  thrown  off,  and  it 
was  a  mercy  he  was  not  killed.  And 
Johnny  Colson,  too,  hired  one  to  go  out 
hunting  last  winter,  and  had  I  don't  know 
how  many  falls.  So  I  hope  you  won't  do 
anything  rash,  and  just  before  my  party 
too." 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  Arthur,  "do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  Johnny 
Colson  is  not  a  colonel  of  cavalry."  Hav- 
ing said  this,  he  regretted  the  speech, 
from  a  sense  of  the  absurdity  of  the  po- 
sition. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  his  mother  ;  "  how 
stupid  of  me  to  have  forgotten  that !  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  you  could  ride 
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anything.  You  will  ride  past  the  window 
before  you  set  out,  won't  you,  Arthur 
dear  ?  I  should  so  like  to  see  my  colonel 
on  horseback." 

"  I  won't  promise,"  said  he,  laughing ; 
"  I  must  first  see  what  these  ferocious 
beasts  are  like,  and  whether  they  can 
muster  four  legs  apiece." 

Yorke  returned  to  dinner,  appointed  for 
midday  so  that  the  kitchen  might  be  free 
for  the  business  of  the  evening  ;  and  Mrs. 
Yorke  was  so  full  of  guesses  as  to  who 
might  call,  that  she  had  apparently  quite 
forgotten  to  inquire  how  her  son  had 
passed  the  morning.  "The  dean  is  sure 
to  call,  for  he  is  always  so  friendly;  and  I 
daresay  Mrs.  Brabazon  will  come  later, 
on  her  way  home  from  her  afternoon's 
drive.  Maria  Brabazon,  you  know,  is 
still  unmarried,  poor  thing;  and  she  has 
become  quite  High  Church  since  Rebec- 
ca's marriage.  Before  that  she  used  to 
make  a  point  of  going  to  St.  Clement's.  I 
am  always  friendly  to  her,  poor  thing ; 
though  really  the  way  in  which  she  went 
on  after  Rebecca's  engagement  to  Mr. 
Morgan  was  something  too  absurd." 

The  two-o'clock  dinner  was  hardly  over, 
when,  as  Mrs.  Yorke  had  predicted,  the 
callers  began  to  arrive,  and  in  number 
even  beyond  her  expectations  ;  for  in  fact 
Yorke's  arrival  had  made  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  little  city,  and  there  was  a 
general  desire  among  the  community  to  do 
honour  to  their  distinguished  fellow-towns- 
man. And  earliest  among  the  visitors  was 
the  bishop,  who  walked  down  from  the 
palace,  and  knocked  at  the  door  almost 
before  the  clock  struck  three.  This  was 
a  distinction  which  had  never  been  con- 
ferred on  the  house  before,  and  Mrs. 
Yorke  could  not  conceal  her  elation. 

The  bishop  asked  if  Colonel  Yorke  was 
going  to  make  a  long  stay.  He  supposed 
that  Wiltonbury  would  be  found  dull  after 
the  life  of  excitement  he  must  have  been 
accustomed  to. 

"  My  son  will  find  plenty  to  do,  I  dare- 
say," broke  in  Mrs.  Yorke;  "he  has  been 
out  riding  this  morning.  He  is  a  colonel 
of  dragoons,  you  know." 

"  Not  exactly  dragoons,  mother,"  said 
Arthur,  good-humouredly ;  "  I  belong  to 
the  Indian  army,  the  native  cavalry." 

"  Quite  so,"  returned  Mrs.  Yorke,  tartly. 
"  I  know  that  of  course,  my  dear  Arthur, 
as  well  as  you  do.  He  took  one  of  Per- 
kin's  best  horses,  my  lord.  My  son  can 
ride  anything,  you  know." 

The  bishop,  smiling,  observed  that  Col- 
onel Yorke's  accomplishments  were  well 


known  to  all  his  townspeople,  and  then 
went  on  to  say  that  he  believed  a  nephew 
of  his  was  serving  in  Yorke's  regiment. 

"Is  young  Brandt  a  nephew  of  yours  ? 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that ;  he  is  a  prom- 
ising young  fellow." 

"  Your  lordship's  nephew  in  my  son's 
regiment  ?  "  broke  in  Mrs.  Yorke.  "  That 
is  indeed  a  singular  coincidence.  Fancy 
Arthur  never  having  told  me  that !  "  And 
Arthur  explained  that  he  had  been  with 
his  new  regiment  for  only  a  week  or  so, 
and  had  not  had  time  to  know  much  about 
his  brother  officers. 

"  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  think,  Colonel 
Yorke,"  said  the  bishop,  rising  to  take 
leave,  "  that  the  lad  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  serving  under  so  distinguished  an 
officer.  I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  good  deal  of  you  while  you 
are  down  here.  Mrs.  Brandt  and  my  girls 
are  going  to  look  in  on  you  this  afternoon, 
I  believe,  Mrs.  Yorke,  but  they  walk  too 
slowly  for  me,  so  I  am  obliged  to  take  my 
constitutional  alone  ;  "  and  the  old  gentle- 
man trotted  down  towards  the  Close,  leav- 
ing Mrs.  Yorke  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  sustained  her  throughout  the  after- 
noon. 

"  Only  fancy,"  she  said  to  the  next  vis- 
itor who  arrived,  "  our  good  bishop,  who 
was  here  just  now,  tells  us  that  his  nephew 
is  under  my  son  in  India  in  his  regiment 
—  a  cavalry  regiment,  you  know;  and  he 
seemed  so  glad  about  it,  and  thought  that 
it  must  be  so  good  for  the  young  man  — 
and  so  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  My  dear 
son!"  continued  Mrs.  Yorke,  looking 
towards  him  with  effusion,  and  then  turn- 
ing towards  her  visitors,  an  elderly  lady 
and  gentleman,  continued,  "of  course  I 
feel  a  very  proud  and  happy  mother." 

"  Just  what  the  bishop  was  saying,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Yorke,  shortly  afterwards,  to 
another  visitor,  who  had  complimented 
Yorke  on  his  good  appearance  after  his 
long  sojourn  abroad.  "  He  walked  down 
from  the  palace  just  now,  you  know ;  he 
has  a  nephew  serving  in  my  son's  regi- 
ment —  a  most  curious  coincidence,  is  it 
not  ?  " 

Johnny  Colson  also  was  among  the  call- 
ers. "  He  is  coming  to  my  party  this 
evening,  you  know,  so  is  bound  to  call  be- 
forehand," Mrs.  Yorke  had  said  to  her 
son ;  and  talking  with  his  old  schoolfellow, 
it  seemed  to  Yorke  for  the  moment  as  if 
the  world  had  seemed  to  stand  still,  for 
although  Mr.  Colson  had  joined  the  beard- 
movement  and  his  face  was  covered  with 
hair,  it  was  otherwise  of  a  boyish  cast, 
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and  the  whole  look  of  the  young  fellow 
was  as  of  one  who  had  never  been  able  to 
assert  himself. 

"  You  have  come  at  our  dull  time,  sir," 
said  Mr.  Colson ;  "you  won't  find  much 
stirring  down  here  just  now,  I  am  afraid." 

"  I  suppose  Wiltonbury  is  never  very 
lively?" 

"  The  winter  is  our  gay  season,"  replied 
the  young  man,  "  any  number  of  hops  are 
going  on  then." 

"  Yes ;  and  Johnny  is  in  great  request 
as  a  partner,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Mrs. 
Yorke,  patronizingly.  And  then,  with  a 
knowing  look  at  her  son,  she  continued, 
"  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Miss  Vardon 
lately,  Johnny  ?  Johnny's  last  flame,"  she 
added,  by  way  of  explanation  to  Arthur ; 
"  he  is  a  sad  flirt,"  at  which  compliment 
Mr.  Colson  sniggered  and  'blushed,  but 
seemed  gratified. 

"  You  mustn't  call  me  '  sir,'  "  said  Yorke, 
as  he  opened  the  hall-door  for  him. 

"  Thank  you  ;  that  is  very  kind  of  you, 
I  am  sure.  But  you  have  become  such  a 
swell,  now,  you  see  —  a  colonel  and  all  the 
rest  of  it." 

"  Only  brevet  rank,  my  dear  fellow ;  at 
any  rate,  I  am  always  your  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow."  For  poor  Johnny,  who 
used  to  stand  above  him  at  Marlborough, 
had  missed  his  chance  in  life,  and  was 
still  a  clerk  in  Hammond's  bank  on  a  small 
salary,  and  with  no  prospects. 

"He  has  never  got  over  Rebecca's  mar- 
riage, my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke  when 
her  son  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
"  You  never  saw  anybody  in  such  a  way 
as  he  was  when  her  engagement  to  Mr. 
Morgan  was  made  known."  And  Mrs. 
Yorke  drew  herself  up  and  smiled  signifi- 
cantly at  vacancy,  as  if  Johnny's  disap- 
pointment had  given  additional  zest  to  the 
affair. 

Mrs.  Brabazon  called  with  her  eldest 
daughter,  coming,  as  Mrs.  Yorke  had  an- 
ticipated, in  her  carriage.  This  lady  took 
an  early  opportunity  of  addressing  Yorke 
as  "  captain,"  and  was  thereon  set  right 
by  his  mother.  "  Colonel  Yorke,  Mrs. 
Brabazon  —  my  son  is  a  colonel  of  cav- 
alry, you  know;  and  only  think  —  the 
bishop,  who  was  calling  here  just  now, 
told  us  that  it  was  his  nephew  who  is  in 
Arthur's  regiment,  under  his  command, 
ycu  know." 

"  Yours  is  only  brevet  rank,  I  suppose," 
said  Mrs.  Brabazon,  determined  to  put 
down  Mrs.  Yorke;  "  my  son  says  that 
brevets  are  given  away  for  nothing  now- 
adays.   Do  you  know  my  son  ?    He  is 
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major  of  the  — th,  the  senior  regimental 
major." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Robert  is  only  a  fair-weather 
soldier,  you  know,  mamma,  and  has  never 
seen  a  shot  fired,"  said  Miss  Brabazon, 
who  had  a  good-tempered  if  not  a  pretty 
face.  "  I  hope  you  have  got  your  Victoria 
Cross  on  view,  Colonel  Yorke,  I  do  so 
want  to  see  one." 

"  No  indeed,  he  has  not,  Maria,"  said 
Mrs.  Yorke ;  "he  has  not  even  brought 
his  regimentals  with  him,  only  his  presents 
for  me  and  his  sister.  I  must  really  show 
you  these,"  she  said,  rising  and  producing 
the  different  articles  for  the  others'  inspec- 
tion.   "  Sweetly  pretty,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"Yes,  pretty  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Braba- 
zon ;  "  all  Indian  curios  are  pretty  much 
alike.  I  suppose  you  pick  them  up  for  a 
mere  song  out  there  ?  " 

*  Then  I  wish,"  said  Miss  Brabazon, 
"that  Robert's  regiment  would  go  to  In- 
dia, that  he  might  pick  up  a  few  for  his 
sisters.  He  may  take  all  our  old  songs  to 
exchange  for  them,  if  he  likes." 

"  You  were  saying,  mother,"  said  Yorke, 
after  the  ladies  had  gone,  "  that  your  ac- 
quaintance here  was  very  select.  Couldn't 
you  strike  that  awful  woman  off  your  visit- 
ing-list ?  " 

"  What !  Mrs.  Brabazon  ?  My  dear  Ar- 
thur, why,  she  keeps  her  carriage,  and 
mixes  in  all  the  county  society.  She  says 
smart  things,  I  grant  you  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for  what  between  the 
poor  dear  dean's  extravagant  ways,  and 
having  to  pay  her  son's  debts  ever  so  many 
times,  and  all  those  plain  girls  of  hers,  and 
not  one  of  them  married,  I  don't  wonder 
at  it.  She  was  in  a  dreadful  taking  when 
Morgan  proposed  for  Rebecca,  and  I  don't 
think  has  ever  forgiven  me.  She  had 
quite  intended  him  for  Maria."  And  Mrs. 
Yorke's  face,  as  she  reflected  upon  that 
time  of  triumph,  wore  a  look  of  unwonted 
sagacity. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  party,  which  came  off  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  day  above  described,  began  at 
eight  o'clock,  at  which  time  Mrs.  Yorke 
appeared  in  her  pretty  little  drawing-room, 
attired  in  a  very  becoming  grey  silk  dress, 
her  soft  bands  of  hair  set  off  by  a  little 
arrangement  of  lace  and  ribbon  that  hardly 
deserved  the  name  of  cap,  and  altogether 
looking  by  the  subdued  candle-light  more 
like  what  Arthur's  sister  might  be  than  his 
mother.  The  dining-room  was  set  out 
with  tea  and  coffee,  under  superintend- 
ence of  a  waiter  assisted  by  the  parlour- 
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maid  ;  and  thither  the  guests  repaired  on 
arrival,  before  being  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room.  They  were  some  sixteen 
in  number,  the  gentlemen  being  for  the 
most  part  clergymen;  while  Mr.  Drewitt, 
who  with  his  wife  was  of  the  party, 
although  only  a  solicitor,  was  almost  more 
than  clerical  in  manner,  in  virtue  of  trans- 
acting legal  business  for  the  dean  and 
chapter  ;  and  Arthur  could  not  but  notice 
that  the  only  ladies  invited  were  married 
and  middle-aged,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Sophie  Colson,  who  came  with  her 
mother  and  brother.  There  was  no  one, 
therefore,  to  act  as  a  counter-attraction  to 
the  hostess,  towards  whom  almost  all  the 
single  men  adopted  a  tone  of  gallantry 
which  was  evidently  customary.  Penelope 
and  the  suitors,  thought  Yorke,  looking  on 
grimly,  except  that  there  is  no  Ulysses, 
and  that  Penelope  seems  nothing  loath  to 
have  them  feasting  in  her  house.  The 
three  bachelor  clergymen  were  Mr.  Raw- 
lings,  rector  of  a  parish  in  the  town,  a  big, 
middle-aged  man,  in  a  slipshod  white  neck- 
tie, with  a  loud  voice,  and  free  and  easy 
manner ;  Mr.  Chanter,  the  minor  canon, 
who  wore  his  hair  parted  down  the  middle, 
and  although  still  young,  was  already  in- 
clined to  obesity ;  and  Mr.  Tritton,  a  young 
curate,  with  light  curly  hair  and  a  smooth 
boyish  face.  Mr.  Rawlings  shook  hands 
familiarly  with  his  hostess,  much  as  if  he 
had  been  the  family  lawyer,  and  knew  a 
good  deal  to  her  disadvantage,  and  nodding 
to  the  company  generally,  sat  down  in  an 
easy-chair,  and  crossing  his  legs  and  rest- 
ing his  elbows  on  the  arms  of  it,  looked 
about  him  with  his  mouth  open  and  under 
jaw  protruding,  as  if  he  held  the  company 
rather  cheap.  Mr.  Chanter  paid  his  greet- 
ings in  a  more  respectful  but  still  confi- 
dential manner.  The  light-haired  curate 
took  Mrs.  Yorke's  hand  with  a  fervent 
manner,  casting,  as  he  did  so,  a  deferential 
look  in  her  face. 

For  three  long  hours  the  party  lasted. 
First,  there  was  general  conversation  about 
nothing  in  particular,  although  with  occa- 
sional reference  to  India,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  company  seemed  generally  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Rawlings  to  take  the  lead, 
while  that  gentleman  seemed  disposed  on 
this  occasion  to  be  silent.  Then  Mr. 
Chanter,  who  had  a  fine  deep  voice,  sang, 
"  O  ruddier  than  the  cherry  !  "  Miss  Colson 
accompanying  him.  Then  there  was  more 
conversation,  carried  on  apparently  with 
the  understanding  that  it  should  on  no 
account  bear  on  any  topic  in  which 
anybody  could  by  any  possibility  take  any 
interest,  everybody  in  short  except  Mr. 


Rawlings  having  put  on  company  manners 
for  the  occasion ;  and  then  Mr.  Chanter 
sang  a  duet  with  the  young  lady,  and  later 
a  second  solo.  Whist  was  proposed  ;  but 
as  Mr.  Rawlings,  who  was  understood  to 
be  the  great  player,  was  not  in  the  humour, 
the  scheme  fell  through.  That  gentle- 
man, indeed,  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  out 
of  humour.  To  young  Colson  coming 
near  his  chair  he  vouchsafed  the  remark, 
"  Well,  Johnny,  how  are  things  getting  on 
at  the  bank  ;  what's  the  rate  of  discount  ?  " 
On  another  occasion,  when  Mr.  Chanter 
was  singing,  he  beckoned  to  the  young 
curate  to  come  towards  him,  and  on  the 
latter  meekly  obeying,  said  in  an  audible 
voice,  "What's  that  thing  Chanter  is  mak- 
ing all  that  noise  about  ?  "  in  a  tone  to  im- 
ply that  singing  was  an  accomplishment 
quite  beneath  contempt. 

"  No  wonder,"  thought  Yorke,  trying  to 
suppress  a  yawn,  while  silence  fell  on  the 
company,  "  that  Morgan  backed  out  of 
this.  He  is  a  man  of  more  sense  than  I 
supposed." 

At  last  the  waiter  announced  supper, 
and  the  party  adjourned  to  the  dining- 
room ;  but  as  they  had  all  talked  them- 
selves out  before  sitting  down,  the  meal 
although  prolonged  was  not  lively.  But 
when  eating  had  quite  ended,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  party  must  at  last  break  up,  there 
was  still  a  hesitation  about  rising,  and 
whisperings  went  on  at  Mrs.  Yorke's  end 
of  the  table.  Mr.  Drewitt,  who  sat  on  her 
left,  was  urging  Mr.  Rawlings  on  her 
right  to  do  something  which  the  latter 
apparently  was  indisposed  to  undertake. 
"  Not  I,"  he  could  be  heard  to  say  gruffly ; 
"tomfoolery  of  that  sort  is  not  in  my  line. 
Why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?"  "How 
can  you  say  so  ? "  remonstrated  Mrs. 
Yorke,  over  whom  this  gentleman  seemed 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  fascination  ;  "  every- 
body knows  what  a  public  speaker  you  are." 
"  Well,  if  it  must  be,  there  is  no  help  for 
it,"  said  Mr.  Drewitt,  rising  nothing  loath  ; 
and,  calling  on  the  company  to  fill  their 
glasses,  announced  that  with  the  permis- 
sion of  their  fair  hostess  he  would  pro- 
pose a  toast.  He  need  not  say  who  was 
the  subject  of  it.  There  was  present  on 
that  occasion  one  who,  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  and  undergoing  numerous 
perilous  escapes  in  the  imminent  deadly 
breach,  had  returned  to  his  native  land, 
there  to  receive  the  honours  gained  by  the 
deeds  of  heroism,  the  fame  of  which  had 
preceded  his  advent.  It  would  ill  become 
him,  Mr.  Drewitt,  as  a  man  of  peace,  to 
endeavour  to  describe  the  actions  to  which 
he  referred.    He  would  merely  venture 
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to  express  a  hope  that  the  distinguished 
officer  who  was  the  subject  of  his  toast 
might  be  prevailed  upon  at  some  future  date 
to  favour  his  fellow-townsmen  with  a  re- 
cital of  some  of  the  moving  scenes  which 
he  had  witnessed  ;  he  would  only  refer  on 
the  present  occasion  to  the  domestic  as- 
pect of  the  event.  What  to  the  minds  of 
the  company  assembled  round  this  hospi- 
table table  must  heighten  in  a  peculiar  de- 
gree the  interest  of  the  occasion,  was  the 
circumstance  that  the  distinguished  sub- 
ject ot  his  toast  was  united  by  the  ties  of 
closest  relationship  to  the  refined  and 
charming  lady  who  had  for  some  years 
past  been  one  of  the  chiefest  ornaments 
of  their  local  circle.  He  concluded,  after 
more  to  the  same  effect,  by  proposing 
the  gallant  son  of  their  elegant  and  ac- 
complished hostess,  with  which  toast  he 
would  beg  to  couple  the  name  of  their 
charming  and  accomplished  and  beautiful 
hostess  herself. 

Then  the  company  rose  to  drink  the 
toast,  following  the  speaker's  call  to  give 
it  with  all  the  honours,  Mr.  Drewitt  him- 
self leading  off  the  cheers  with  his  sono- 
rous voice,  followed  by  Mr.  Chanter  in  his 
mellifluous  baritone,  and  the  curate's  light 
tenor.  Rawlings'  gruff  voice  could  also 
be  heard,  in  a  tone,  as  it  seemed  to  Yorke, 
intended  to  be  satirical ;  while  Mrs.  Yorke 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  bowing  her 
thanks,  and  raising  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes.  Meanwhile  Yorke,  feeling  thor- 
oughly the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  and 
half  inclined  to  be  angry,  would  have  passed 
the  thing  off  with  a  laugh,  but  that  his 
mother  began  signalling  him  to  reply  in 
such  a  marked  way,  that  there  was  no  help 
for  it  without  making  a  scene  ;  and  accord- 
ingly he  had  to  rise  and  thank  them  on 
behalf  of  his  mother  and  himself,  for  the 
honour  that  had  been  clone  them  —  which 
he  managed  to  do  without  appearing  un- 
gracious, notwithstanding  the  vexation  he 
felt.  After  all,  the  good  people,  except 
Mr.  Rawlings,  were  all  thoroughly  in  ear- 
nest, and  quite  thought  they  were  paying 
him  a  delicate  compliment. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke,  after  the 
guests  had  left,  which  they  did  rather  hur- 
riedly on  discovering  that  it  was  close  on 
Sunday  morning — "well,  I  think  my  little 
party  was  a  great  success ;  and  oh,  my 
dear  Arthur,  it  makes  me  feel  a  very  proud 
and  happy  mother  to  see  you  so  much  ap- 
preciated." 

"  1  must  say,  my  dear  mother,  I  did  not 
appreciate  one  of  your  guests.  That  fel- 
low Rawlings  seems  a  most  objectionable 
style  of  man." 


"  My  dear  Arthur,  what  a  horrid  way  of 
talking !  I  never  heard  anything  so 
shocking.  You  will  mike  me  quite 
ashamed  of  you  if  you  talk  like  that.  Mr. 
Rawlings  is  a  little  brusque,  but  these  very 
clever  men  often  are  like  that.  '  Me  took 
quite  a  wonderful  degree  at  Cambridge, 
you  know  —  an  optime  or  a  wrangler,  or 
something  of  the  sort  —  and  is  a  fellow  of 
his  college,  and  has  written  for  one  of  the 
magazines  ;  quite  a  literary  person  in  fact, 
and  very  much  looked  up  to  here.  He 
has  his  little  oddities,  no  doubt,  but  there 
is  something  so  fresh  and  unconventional 
about  literary  geniuses." 

"  And  it  tends  to  make  others  unconven- 
tional too.  I  never  felt  so  much  disposed 
to  kick  a  man  before.  But  how  comes  he 
to  be  a  fellow  of  his  college  and  holding  a 
living  down  here  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  college  living,  I  believe.  I 
don't  quite  understand  the  particulars,  but 
it  can  be  held  by  a  fellow  so  long  as  he  is 
a  bachelor.  To  be  sure,  he  might  have 
married  many  times  :  Maria  Brabazon  was 
quite  ready  to  have  him,  if  he  had  proposed, 
and  there  were  others,  too ;  but  of  course 
it  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  for  him  to 
make."  And  it  struck  Yorke  that  his 
mother  looked  somewhat  confused  and 
self-conscious. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  Yorke  accom- 
panied his  mother  to  St.  Clement's,  which 
was  very  fully  attended,  the  pews  being 
filled  mainly  by  persons  of  the  better  class. 
The  service  was  apparently  not  regarded 
of  much  importance,  prayers  being  read 
by  a  curate,  while  Mr.  Morgan  looked 
about  him  from  the  communion  table,  as 
if  taking  stock  of  the  congregation  ;  the 
business  of  the  morning  was  the  vicar's 
sermon,  delivered  from  the  pulpit  which 
towered  above  the  reading-desk,  and 
whence  the  preacher  looked  down  on  the 
top  of  the  heads  of  the  people  in  the 
pews  below.  It  was  a  glib  discourse,  de- 
livered with  a  powerful  voice,  and  with 
readiness  and  self-possession,  and  without 
the  aid  of  notes,  and  was  throughout  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  horrors  of  Popery  and 
the  blessings  of  the  evangelical  faith,  but 
was  entirely  free  from  any  reference  to 
religion ;  and  as  the  congregation  were 
apparently  quite  of  the  same  way  of  think- 
ing as  the  preacher,  the  address  seemed  to 
give  great  satisfaction.  After  service  they 
took  an  early  dinner  at  the  vicarage,  plen- 
tiful and  friendly,  to  which  Rebecca  came 
clown,  as  affectionate  as  ever,  but  too  much 
absorbed  in  contemplation  of  her  situation 
to  take  much  share  in  the  conversation. 
Arthur  took  occasion  to  express  his  sur- 
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prise  at  the  well-to-do  appearance  of  the 
congregation,  for  St.  Clement's  was  in  the 
poorest  part  of  Wiltonbury,  a  suburb  of 
newly-built  cottages  on  its  outskirts  ;  but 
Mr.  Morgan  explained  that  most  of  them 
were  not  parishioners,  but  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  showing  what  a  griev- 
ous need  there  had  been  previously  to  its 
erection,  for  some  receptacle  for  sound 
doctrine.  The  people  who  lived  in  the 
parish  were  mostly  Dissenters,  or  did  not 
go  to  any  place  of  worship.  And  it  was 
the  pew-rents,  he  added,  that  made  up  the 
incumbent's  income.  Without  them  the 
charge  would  not  be  worth  holding. 

After  dinner  Arthur  and  his  mother 
went  to  afternoon  service  at  the  cathedral. 
"  I  used  to  go  here  both  morning  and 
evening,"  said  Mrs.  Yorke  as  they  walked 
home  afterwards  ;  "  but  Rebecca  made 
such  a  point  of  my  going  to  hear  William, 
that  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  attend  St.  Clem- 
ent's in  the  morning ;  it  is  the  curate 
preaches  in  the  afternoon,  you  know. 
William  has  quite  the  gift  of  preaching, 
of  course,  and  very  striking  and  beautiful 
his  sermons  are ;  but  I  must  say  I  prefer 
the  cathedral  service.  There  is  a  devo- 
tional aspect  about  it  which  you  miss  in 
the  other,  don't  you  think  so  ?  the  clois- 
tered aisles,  you  know,  and  the  children 
clad  in  white  casting  up  their  souls  to 
heaven  —  it  imparts  such  a  devotional 
feeling  to  the  mind." 

"  Very  much  so  —  only  I  wish  the  little 
scamps  had  not  pinched  each  other  so 
during  the  service ;  and  as  for  the  lay 
vicars,  they  were  the  most  thoroughly 
irreverent  set  of  fellows  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  They  could  not  have  looked  about 
them  more  if  they  had  been  singing  at 
a  music-hall." 

"  My  dear  Arthur,  how  can  you  talk  in 
that  way  !  You  really  have  brought  the 
most  shocking  notions  with  you  from  In- 
dia. You  need  not  bring  tea  just  yet," 
she  said  to  the  maid  as  they  entered  the 
house ;  "  perhaps,"  she  added,  by  way  of 
explanation  to  her  son,  "  Mr.  Ravvlings  or 
Mr.  Chanter  will  look  in  presently.  They 
do  so  occasionally  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
to  take  a  little  rest  after  the  labours  of  the 
day."  But  neither  of  these  gentlemen 
paid  her  a  visit  on  that  evening. 

Yorke  was  much  exercised  in  mind  next 
morning  whether,  before  starting  for  town 
to  keep  an  appointment  with  his  tailor,  he 
should  speak  to  his  mother  regarding  her 
way  of  life.  These  men,  young  and  mid- 
dle-aged, dangling  about  her,  must  prob- 
ably know  that  she  had  merely  a  life-inter- 
est in  her  comfortable  little  income ;  did 


she  believe  that  they  were  really  in  love 
with  her,  or  did  she  take  them  to  be 
merely  intending  to  carry  on  a  flirtation  ? 
and  if  so,  was  an  understanding  of  this 
sort  decorous  for  a  woman  of  her  age? 
But  he  abstained  from  inviting  any  confi- 
dences on  the  subject,  feeling  that  there 
would  be  no  use  in  doing  so.  And  he  did 
not  communicate  the  half-formed  idea  of 
persuading  her  to  leave  Wiltonbury  for  a 
while,  and  to  travel  with  him  or  live  else- 
where. After  all,  he  could  be  with  her 
only  for  a  time,  and  why  break  up  the 
home  which  satisfied  her  tastes  ?  The 
things  that  jarred  on  his  senses  did  not 
reach  her.  Above  all,  he  felt  that  any- 
thing he  might  say  would  probably  be 
communicated  to  Rawlings,  who,  he  gath- 
ered from  sundry  remarks  let  fall  by  his 
mother,  was  the  person  she  usually  went 
to  for  advice,  and  might  either  lead  to  the 
man's  making  a  declaration,  or  to  some 
fresh  impertinence  on  his  part.  But  Yorke 
went  back  to  London  dull  at  heart,  and 
feeling  more  lonely  than  ever.  The  vision 
of  a  home  life  had  been  dissipated  by  this 
short  experience.  What  is  there  repul- 
sive about  me,  he  thought,  that  I  can  not 
only  get  no  woman  to  love  me,  but  that 
even  my  own  mother  and  sister  do  not 
care  a  pin  about  me  ? 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  he  received  a 
letter  from  his  mother  announcing  the 
birth  of  another  niece.  "  You  will  be  re- 
joiced to  hear,  my  dearest  Arthur,  that 
your  fond  mother's  heart  has  been  relieved 
at  last  from  its  anxieties  by  this  happy 
event.  It  was  a  terrible  night  for  me,  as 
dear  William,  thinking  my  nerves  might 
be  upset,  insisted  on  my  going  home  and 
leaving  Rebecca  with  the  nurse  and  the 
doctor.  How  I  got  any  sleep,  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know.  There  is  a  very  good  ac- 
count this  afternoon,  but  I  have  not  been 
allowed  to  see  our  precious  invalid  yet ; 
and  oh,  my  dear  Arthur,  I  was  almost  for- 
getting to  tell  you  that  an  invitation  has 
just  come  for  us  to  dine  at  the  palace  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  with  such  a  kind 
apology  for  the  short  invitation.  I  have 
accepted,  of  course,  for  both  of  us."  But 
Yorke  pleaded  town  engagements,  and 
gave  a  similar  excuse  later  on  when  in- 
formed that  the  Wiltonbury  Club  only, 
awaited  his  return  to  give  a  public  dinner 
in  his  honour.  His  visits  to  Wiltonbury 
were  made  henceforward  for  the  most  part 
at  unexpected  times,  and  the  evenings 
spent  on  such  occasions  at  the  vicarage, 
which  was  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  Raw- 
lings  and  the  other  frequenters  of  the  little 
house  by  the  Close. 
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Yorke  had  several  bachelor  friends  in 
town,  and  once  set  in  the  way  to  further 
introductions,  soon  found  himself  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  London  season.  He  had 
got  over  the  ntauvaise  honte  which  op- 
pressed him  as  a  lad.  Everybody,  he  used 
to  fancv  in  the  time  of  his  obscurity,  was 
disposed  to  look  down  on  the  obscure  sub- 
altern of  native  infantry;  but  nobody 
could  want  to  slight  the  decorated  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  cavalry,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  rising  men  in  the  serv- 
ice. Mutiny  heroes  had  not  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  Yorke  found  himself  wel- 
comed and  petted  to  the  top  of  his  bent. 
Always  the  London  season  has  charms  for 
the  young  of  both  sexes ;  but  to  be 
thoroughly  enjoyed,  it  must  come  as  it 
did  to  Yorke,  wTith  all  the  freshness  of  a 
new  revelation. 

And  this  is  the  man,  he  thought  to  him- 
self sometimes,  in  the  brief  intervals  al- 
lowed for  reflection,  who  had  made  a  vow 
to  practise  misanthropy,  and  never  look 
in  a  woman's  eyes  again.  I  used  to  flat- 
ter myself  that  if  I  was  not  attractive,  I 
had  at  least  the  merit  of  constancy.  Yet 
here  I  am,  as  frivolous  and  pleasure-loving 
as  any  empty-headed  fellow  in  London. 
And  is  it  due  to  my  constancy,  I  wonder, 
that  I  have  not  fallen  in  love  again,  or  is  it 
that  the  women  make  so  much  of  the  men, 
and  are  so  easily  won,  that  they  cease  to 
be  attractive?  And  yet  the  one  perfect 
woman  I  have  seen  was  easily  won  too, 
though  not  by  me.  And  then  for  a  time 
he  would  fall  to  musing  over  the  past, 
wondering  idly  what  had  been  Olivia's 
fate. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
A  WEEK  AMONG  THE  MAORIS  OF  LAKE 
TAUPO. 

Ox  Wednesday,  Nov.  n,  1874,  tne 
writer  found  himself  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Taupo,  at  Tapuaehararu,  a  town 
consisting  of  an  inn  and  a  military  out- 
post. Long  had  it  been  his  wish  to  reach 
the  great  lake,  with  its  giant  volcano, 
Tongariro,  its  geysers,  and  its  memories 
of  Maori  chiefs,  and  Maori  courage,  and 
Maori  cruelty.  Yet  when  he  arrived,  on 
a  pouring  November  afternoon,  he  felt 
inclined  to  turn  tail  at  once,  and  leave 
early  next  day.  There  before  him  lay 
Taupo  Moana  —  "the  great  sea"  —  sure 
enough,  lying  on  its  bed  of  pumice  ;  there 
flowed  a  warm  stream,  making  a  little  in- 
let of  the  lake  warm  enough  for  a  comfort- 


able bath ;  there  were  the  great  jets  of 
steam  bursting  from  the  hillsides  with 
noise  and  fury ;  but  no  Tongariro  was  to 
be  seen.  The  rain,  which  had  .fallen  un- 
ceasingly for  many  hours,  threw  a  dark 
wet  blanket  over  the  landscape.  The 
astonishing  desolation  and  dreary  brown- 
ness  of  the  country  damped  all  ardour  to 
proceed.  No  grass,  no  fern  even,  seemed 
to  flourish  on  these  desolate  shores,  whose 
only  vegetation  was  manuka  scrub,  and  a 
certain  poisonous  shrub  which  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  fine  horse  on  the  way.  No 
living  creatures,  birds  or  four-footed 
things,  had  been  seen,  and  the  country, 
buried  ages  ago  under  a  desolating  storm 
of  pumice  and  ashes,  looked  dreary  and 
desolate  as  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
So,  in  melancholy  mood,  disappointed  of 
his  dreams,  the  solitary  traveller  sat  in  the 
inn  at  Tapuaehararu,  by  the  waters  of 
Taupo. 

The  sight  of  another  still  more  miser- 
able wight  revived  him.  A  second  trav- 
eller, the  7ie  phis  ultra  of  wretchedness, 
entered.  "  Give  me  some  brandy-and- 
water  hot,  and  a  bed."  It  was  about  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  it  may  be  con- 
ceived that  he  must  have  been  somewhat 
fatigued.  His  horse  had  eaten  of  the 
poisonous  shrubs  and  died  under  him  fif- 
teen miles  away.  Over  hill  and  dale  he 
had  tramped,  in  the  pouring  rain,  guiding 
himself  by  the  telegraph-posts  across  the 
roadless  country.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
a  rough  volcanic  country,  covered  with  a 
baffling  scrub,  will  understand  the  difficul- 
ties and  weariness  of  such  a  walk.  Tea 
and  a  little  brandy-and- water  gave  us  both 
courage,  and  we  determined  to  voyage 
together  up  the  lake  next  morning.  Let 
me  introduce  my  travelling  companion  as 

W  .    Henceforth  at  various  odd  places 

on  this  globe  we  two  "  globe-trotters  "  kept 
meeting,  arriving  often  from  most  diverse 
directions  at  the  same  spot  on  the  same 
day ;  until  at  last,  on  arriving  at  New  York 
on  the  way  home,  although  I  thought  my 
friend  was  thousands  of  miles  away,  I 
looked  in  the  travellers'  list  with  a  sort  of 
half-expectation,  and  saw  his  name  first 
among  the  arrivals  at  the  hotel  that  day. 

There  is  a  steamer  at  Taupo,  thanks  to 
New-Zealand  enterprise  and  to  Mr.  Vogel, 
the  prime  minister.  It  was  to  start  next 
morning  for  the  head  of  the  lake.  "  When 
would  it  return  ?  "  "  Whenever  suited 
our  convenience,"  was  the  answer.  So 
next  day  we  steamed  peacefully  over  the 
waters  for  about  twenty-eight  miles  up  the 
lake.  Everything  had  changed  from  the 
day  before.    Tongariro  showed  his  great 
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white  snow-clad  cone  against  the  southern 
sky,  with  a  light  fleecy  cloud  hovering 
over  his  crater.  Behind  him  Ruapehu 
lifted  still  broader  shoulders  and  a  still 
whiter  head.  The  lake,  blue  and  astonish- 
ingly clear,  supported  on  its  bosom  lit- 
tle fleets  of  pebbles,  and  even  large  rocks 
of  pumice.  Its  dark  banks  rose  not  unpic- 
turesquely  towards  the  western  hills.  A 
little  bay,  about  half-way  up  on  the  north- 
ern side,  disclosed  a  site  of  great  beauty, 
and  even  a  picturesque-looking  house, 
bosomed  in  bright  peach-trees,  but  falling 
to  decay.  It  was  a  little  nook,  angulus 
~  terrarum — beautiful  as  those  which  nes- 
tle round  the  shores  of  Windermere.  It 
was  a  deserted  mission  station. 

At  the  head  of  Taupo,  and  immediately 
under  Tongariro,  lies  Waihi,  a  Maori  vil- 
lage, which  fell  by  a  sad  disaster  some 
forty  years  ago.  An  avalanche  of  soft 
warm  mud  overwhelmed  the  village,  and 
buried  the  chief,  Te  Heu-Heu,  grand- 
father of  the  present  chief,  and  most  of 
his  tribe.  The  remnant  moved  but  a  few 
steps,  and  built  the  present  village.  Just 
above,  oh  the  mountain-side,  can  be  seen 
the  literal  fons  mali.  Innumerable  steam- 
jets  burst  from  the  soil,  and  give  the  hill- 
side the  appearance  of  one  of  our  Lanca- 
shire glens  when  the  bleach-works  are  in 
full  play.  We  came  to  anchor  opposite 
the  village,  and  rowed  away  about  a  mile 
up  a  small  stream  to  Tokano,  another 
Maori  settlement,  where  there  is  an  inn 
and  many  geysers. 

At  once  on  our  arrival;  like  Homeric 
heroes,  we  were  led  to  the  bath.  I  would 
that  the  father  of  Epos  had  viewed  and 
described  that  bathing-scene.  It  was  an 
immersion  Homeric  —  indescribable.  The 
natives  offered  us  soap  !  Then  they  led 
us  away  towards  the  springs.  Within  a 
small  space,  on  either  bank  of  the  stream, 
innumerable  geysers  —  some  of  water, 
some  of  mud,  some  merely  of  steam  — 
rise  in  the  soft,  rich  soil.  There  are  great 
boiling  vats  of  mud  and  of  water,  and  little 
boiling  caldrons.  Clouds  of  steam  rise  in 
all  directions.  It  requires  care  and  cir- 
cumspection to  avoid  the  little  scalding 
pitfalls  scattered  everywhere.  Through 
the  midst  of  all  this,  and  across  the  little 
river,  we  were  led  towards  a  patch  of 
ground  by  the  riverside,  where  more  than 
usual  boiling  seemed  to  be  going  on. 

Arriving  there  we  were  transfixed 
with  astonishment  and  amusement.  The 
ground  was  as  hard  as  stone,  covered 
with  a  rock-like  deposit  of  silica,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  platform.  As  if  scooped 
out  of  this  were  three  almost  circular 


basins,  of  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
and  immeasurably  deep.  The  right  and 
left  pools  were  nearly  boiling  —  the  cen- 
tral basin  just  right  for  a  dip.  In  this  cal- 
dron were  forty-eight  persons  "  hitched  " 
on  round  the  edges,  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  with  heads  just  out  of  water,  or  sport- 
ing in  the  midst.  We  soon  decided  what 
to  do ;  and  immediately  there  were  fifty 
persons  instead  of  forty-eight,  smiling  and 
laughing,  and  shaking  hands  or  rubbing 
noses  in  the  water.  There  were  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  all  en  costume  d  archange. 
Some  were  old  tattooed  grandsires,  some 
babies  hardly  able  to  walk ;  there  were 
fathers  of  families  and  mothers  of  the 
same  ;  young  men  and  maidens,  boys  and 
girls  laughed  together.  The  most  perfect 
decorum  and  propriety  were  observed. 
Little  brown  babies  nestled  in  their  fa- 
thers' arms ;  and  the  latter,  to  amuse  us, 
pitched  the  little  things  into  the  midst,  to 
show  how  they  could  swim.  They  would 
sink  for  a  moment,  and  then  disclose  a 
little  brown,  solemn  face  above  the  waters 
and  strike  out  for  their  fathers'  arms 
again.  I  shall  never  now  believe  that 
children  cannot  learn  to  swim  as  soon  as 
they  can  walk,  or  before. 

There  was  one  bright-eyed  Maori, 
handsome  but  cunning-looking,  whose 
face  attracted  attention.  On  asking  his 
name  we  found  that  this  was  Kingie  Her- 
ekiekie,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Here- 
kiekies,  to  whom  W  had  an  introduc- 
tion from  Sir  George  Grey.  This  chief, 
the  legitimist  head  of  the  tribe,  is  a  very 
Comte  de  Chambord  in  descent  and  Tory- 
ism. But  what  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
—  the  Comte  de  Chambord  naked  in  a 
geyser !  Suddenly  the  whole  company 
caught  sight  of  the  crescent  moon,  with 
Venus  almost  occulted  between  her  horns. 
A  loud  shout  of  Hau-Hau  /  the  fanatical 
cry  of  the  horrible  Pai  Marire  superstition, 
startlingly  reminded  us  that  we  were  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  "  King "  country, 
that  pale  into  which  entrance  was  then 
said  to  be  death  to  a  European.  Were 
our  good-natured  friends  Hau-Haus  ?  I 
think  it  probable,  though  we  asked  no  im- 
pertinent questions  on  this  head. 

The  question,  however,  suggests  the 
thought  of  one  of  the  saddest  corruptions 
of  Christianity  that  ever  existed  among  a 
half-taught  people.  The  Pai  Marire  is  a 
religious  fanaticism  which  rose  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  struggle  between  Maori 
and  European,  and  was  no  doubt  intended 
to  draw  a  line  of  hatred  and  demarcation 
between  the  two.  Its  creed  is  a  horrible 
mixture  of  Christianity,  spiritualism,  and 
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Maori  superstition.  Its  liturgy  —  for  its 
votaries  framed  a  liturgy  —  is  a  jargon 
of  phrases  from  the  Prayer-book,  the 
Missal,  and  the  multiplication-table,  and 
is  not  understood  by  those  who  use  it. 
One  phrase  repeated  to  the  writer  was 
"  Koti  Pata  mat  merire  "  —  said  to  rep- 
resent "  God  the  Father,  miserere  met" 
The  "  service  "  is,  in  short,  an  incantation, 
for  the  Maori  seems  never  to  have  risen 
from  the  thought  of  incantation  —  Mao- 
rice  karakia  —  to  the  thought  of  prayer. 

The  practices  of  this  novel  creed  are  as 
bizarre  as  its  liturgy.  Polygamy,  the 
tapu,  and  (in  war  at  least)  cannibalism 
are  enjoined. 

Of  polygamy  we  found  no  traces  at 
Tokano  or  elsewhere.  Man,  wife,  and 
children  live  together  in  simple  patriarchal 
fashion,  and  the  morality  of  married  life 
does  not  seem  low,  a  strict  and  ancient 
law  of  "damages  "  being  enforced. 

The  tapu  seemed  to  be  in  greater 
vogue.  I  approached,  out  of  curiosity, 
the  image  of  a  little  child  set  up  beside  a 
boiling  spring,  where  a  little  one  had  been 
drowned,  and  was  vociferously  warned 
not  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  spot. 
This  same  well-abused  system  of  tapu 
seems  to  have  been  not  without  its  bene- 
fits. Its  original  object  was,  no  doubt, 
the  preservation  of  property,  secular  as  well 
as  sacred.  "  Earth,  air,  fire,  water,  goods 
and  chattels,  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  subject  to  its  provisions."  *  Chiefs 
and  priests  and  all  their  property  were 
tapu ;  their  persons,  especially  their  heads, 
being  fearfully  sacred,  so  that  in  the 
Maori  legend,  when  Rehua,  the  genius  of 
the  forest,  shook  his  flowing  locks,  and 
bade  Rupe  satisfy  his  hunger  on  the  Tui- 
birds  which  came  forth,  Rupe  religiously 
refused  to  eat  the  birds  which  had  rested 
in  the  hair  of  so  great  a  chief. 

An  infringement  of  the  tapu  subjected 
the  offender  to  various  dreadful  imaginary 
pains  and  penalties,  of  which  deadly  sick- 
ness was  one.  From  these  the  tohunga 
(priest)  could  absolve  the  penitent;  but 
not  from  the  operation  of  the  muru,  the 
law  of  temporal  punishment,  which  must 
take  its  course,  though  in  a  mitigated 
form. 

Another  very  convenient  provision  of 
the  law  of  tapu  rendered  the  bodies  of 
chiefs  sacred,  so  that  they  could  under- 
take no  menial  work.  In  Maori  language 
"  they  had  no  backs,"  and  could  carry  no 
burdens.  And  another  equally  convenient 
provision  rendered  sacred  any  vessel  or 
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implement  which  a  chief  had  used.  If, 
for  instance,  a  high  rangatira  (chief) 
happened  to  drink  at  the  house  of  a  pa- 
keha (stranger),  he  would,  after  drinking, 
either  pocket  the  glass  or  smash  it,  as  be- 
ing unfit  for  common  use  thenceforward. 

For  chiefs  and  priests,  therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  an  institution  had  its 
benefits ;  it  was,  as  a  New  Zealand  poet 
puts  it,  "the  basis  of  their  savage  Church 
and  State." 

Cannibalism  seems  now  even  physically 
repugnant  to  the  Maori.  Not  long  ago  a 
road-maker  named  Sullivan  was  mur- 
dered, or  rather  executed,  according  to 
Maori  notions.  He  had  been  warned  not 
to  trespass  on  native  property,  I  believe, 
and  informed  of  the  consequences  of  dis- 
regarding the  warning.  Persisting  in  his 
work,  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  natives, 
and  his  heart  is  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  native  king,  who 
at  once  gave  orders  that  it  should  be 
buried.  If  this  story  be  true,  cannibalism 
must  be  on  the  wane,  even  among  the 
straitest  Hau-Haus,  as  the  votaries  of  the 
Pai  Marire  are  called. 

Shortly  after  sunset  we  quitted  our 
unique  bath ;  and  returning  to  the  little 
inn,  we  "received"  during  the  evening 

three  Maori  chiefs,  to  whom  W   had 

letters  from  Sir  G.  Grey.  They  were 
Herekiekie,  already  mentioned  as  one  of 
our  "companions  of  the  bath,"  Paurini, 
and  Heu-Heu. 

If  Herekiekie  may  be  called  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  of  Tokano,  Paurini  is  the 
ftreux  chevalier  of  his  party.  He  was 
once  a  great  warrior  against  the  English, 
but  is  now  said  to  have  accepted  the  in- 
evitable and  to  be  a  "  friendly."  The 
honourable  traces  of  English  bullets  have 
given  him  a  portentous  ugliness.  One 
eye  and  half  his  face,  including  more 
than  half  his  nose,  seem  to  have  been 
shot  away.  His  bravery,  however,  has 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  high  rangatira, 
or  chief,  and  in  influence  he  is  said  to  sur- 
pass his  legitimate  leader,  who  is  trusted, 
if  report  be  true,  by  neither  party.  Old 
fires  are,  I  fear,  still  smouldering,  and  these 
chiefs  are  actively  opposing  road-making 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taupo.  Te  Heu- 
Heu,  the  third  chief,  a  good-natured,  easy- 
going individual,  is  grandson  of  him  so 
tragically  overwhelmed  by  the  catastrophe 
at  Waihi. 

State  interviews  are  not  lively,  whether 
with  pasha  or  Maori  chief,  or  any  other  un- 
known-tongue-speaking dignitary.  Luck- 
ily, Mr.  Hull,  a  government  official  who 
accompanied  us,  acted  as  interpreter,  or 
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our  interview  would  have  passed  entirely 
in  dumb  show.  Sir  G.  Grey's  letters  were 
presented  and  received  with  much  respect. 
It  is  astonishing  what  an  affection  the  na- 
tives, against  whom  he  was  constantly 
fighting,  have  for  this  ex-governor.  The 
letters,  in  quaint  Maori  fashion,  intro- 
duced the  traveller,  and  always  ended 
with  the  words,  "  Be  very  kind  to  him,  for 
he  is  a  friend  of  mine."  "  What,"  asked 
the  chiefs,  "can  we  do  who  have  nothing 
but  cabbage  and  potatoes  ?  "  They  could 
show  us  a  haka,  was  the  answer. 

A  haka  is  the  native  dance,  answer- 
ing to  the  corroboree  of  the  Australian 
aboriginals,  and  we  were  anxious  to  see 
it.  A  religious  scruple  intervened.  News 
of  the  death  of  one  of  their  number  had 
just  been  brought  to  the  tribe.  The  vil- 
lage was  holding  a  tangi,  or  wailing,  the 
melancholy  sound  of  which  could  be 
heard  in  the  distance.  A  public  haka 
was  out  of  the  question.  Later  in  the 
evening,  however,  the  complaisant  Here- 
kiekie  entertained  a  small  and  select  party 
at  a  haka  in  his  whare,  or  house  (pro- 
nounced wharry).  It  was  exactly  what 
I  expected.  The  performers,  all  male, 
stood  in  a  row,  one,  slightly  advanced, 
acting  as  fugleman.  They  shouted  and 
gesticulated  with  the  most  hideous  and 
revolting  gestures,  grimaces,  and  yells. 
One  little  imp  of  a  boy  excelled  in  devilry 
anything  I  ever  saw  elsewhere.  The 
object  of  the  dance  seemed  to  be  to  incite 
to  all  the  seven  deadly  sins  at  once.  We 
left  the  hut,  hoping  never  to  see  a 
haka  again.  Then  we  went  to  bed, 
conscious  of  many  dusky  faces  and  glitter- 
ing eyes  peering  at  us  through  the  dark- 
ness. 

While  rambling  about  next  morning  we 
came  upon  a  graveyard,  and  on  a  large 
church-bell  in  its  midst,  lying  idly  in  the 
sand,  broken.  It  was  inscribed  with  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  Maori  language,  which 
must  be  pronounced  like  Italian,  sound- 
ing, however,  the  aspirate :  "  He  mea 
homai  noa  tenei  kia  koutou  e  te  hunge 
whakapono  o  Mawhera  (scratched  out)  no 
etahi  wahine  pai  o  kotirana,  April  3, 
l%53" —  being  interpreted,  "This  thing 
was  given  to  you  the  believers  of  Mawhera 
by  certain  good  women  of  Scotland, 
April  1853."  An  old  woman,  squatting 
by,  explained  that  it  was  the  present  of 

Mrs.   ,  the  missionary's  wife,  as  "  a 

piece  of  soft-soap  to  turn  them  to  Chris- 
tianity." This,  we  were  assured,  was  the 
old  creature's  literal  expression.  The 
bell's  history,  as  I  learnt  afterwards,  had 
been  full  of  vicissitude.    Sent  out  to  the 


missionary  at  Mawhera  by  certain  Scotch 
friends,  it  had  only  arrived  in  New  Zeal- 
and after  his  death.  It  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Taupo  Mission,  whither  it 
was  brought  from  Tauranga  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  The  chiefs  sent  down  a  party 
to  carry  it,  suspended  from  a  pole ;  but 
the  men,  finding  it  too  heavy,  left  it  by  the 
roadside,  where  it  lay  for  many  months. 
At  last  Poihipi  of  Tapuaehararu  hit  on 
an  expedient.  Taking  a  beer-barrel,  he 
packed  the  bell  tight  therein  with  fern. 
Then  it  was  rolled  along  the  track  for 
nearly  a  hundred  miles,  transported  in  a 
canoe  across  Lake  Taupo,  and  set  up  at 
Tokano.  The  natives,  having  got  their 
bell,  must  needs  ring  it,  and  gave  a  party 
to  the  neighbouring  tribe  to  celebrate  the 
event.  All  rang  so  heartily  that  the  bell 
broke,  and  has  lain  there  ever  since,  use- 
less and  despised. 

Again  we  visited  the  bath,  but  this  time 
we  had  it  to  ourselves,  and  it  was  not  so 
lively.  Its  neighbours,  too,  on  either 
hand,  had  boiled  over  during  the  night, 
filling  it  with  water  too  hot  to  be  comfort- 
able, and  the  same  evening  we  found  it 
unbearable.  These  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  are  quite  common,  and  a  bath 
must  be  cautiously  approached.  Some- 
times this  quiet  pool  throws  up  a  grand 
jet  of  boiling  water,  measured  a  few  years 
ago  by  Dr.  Hector,  a  New  Zealand  sa- 
vant, and  found  to  reach  an  altitude  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  We  witnessed 
no  such  grand  display.  Steam  and  furi- 
ous boiling  were  common,  but  for  columns 
of  boiling  water  the  traveller  must  wait 
until  he  can  visit  Whaka  rewa  rewa,  near 
Ohinemutu. 

At  the  head  of  Lake  Taupo  lies  Waihi, 
the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  already  men- 
tioned. Thither  we  were  paddled  across 
the  lake  in  a  small  dug-out  canoe.  Here 
too  are  hot  springs,  and  indeed  the  na- 
tives rarely  build  except  in  such  conven- 
ient vicinage  —  the  little  geysers  are  such 
capital  neighbours.  They  provide  hot 
water  at  all  hours,  and  will  cook,  boil, 
even  bake ;  in  fact,  do  everything  except 
light  a  pipe.  Then  on  a  cold  night  they 
are  so  very  comfortable  !  It  needs  only  to 
scoop  out  a  little  basin,  let  the  water  run 
in  from  one  of  the  boilers,  and  then  you 
can  sit  and  warm  yourself  ad  libitum. 

Te  Heu-Heu  (pronounced  Te  Heou- 
Heoti)  received  us,  and  proudly  showed  a 
boat  he  had  been  building.  Like  the 
canoe,  it  was  dug  out  of  a  single  trunk, 
but  was  carefully  carved  with  ribs  on  the 
outside  to  imitate  a  clinker-built  boat  — 
I  an  odd  instance  of  the  survival  of  form 
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where  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased ; 
just,  I  suppose,  as  the  Greeks  in  their 
stone  buildings  preserved  as  ornament 
forms  necessary  in  their  earlier  wooden 
architecture. 

For  our  amusement  the  boat  was 
launched,  manned,  and  raced  against  a 
canoe-and-six.  The  poor  boat,  though  a 
fearfully  crank  affair,  and  manned  by  a 
crew  evidently  of  fresh  men,  still  beat  the 
canoe,  which  had  the  advantage  of  a  crew 
experienced  in  the  art  of  paddling.  Pic- 
turesqueness,  no  doubt,  was  on  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  but  neither  speed  nor  safety, 
for  when  the  wind  comes  down  these  little 
craft  get  water-logged  directly.  For  us, 
however,  Taupo  was  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  our  canoe  was  pleasant  enough. 
Stretched  at  length  on  the  fern-fronds, 
with  a  dusky  native  at  bow  and  stern,  pad- 
dling silently,  we  felt  as  if  the  flavour  of 
civilization  had  somehow  departed  from 
us  for  a  season. 

We  were  translated  back  into  a  lazy, 
sleepy,  old-world  existence,  where  Adam 
delved  a  little,  but  Eve  had  not  yet  learned 
to  spin.  The  heathen  gods  were  over  us, 
with  grotesque,  indecent  forms,  grim  half- 
human  faces  and  gleaming  eyes.  Life  was 
altogether  on  a  different  basis.  It  could 
let  the  days  run  without  counting  them. 
Who  has  not  felt  the  charm  of  savagery  ? 
Yet  I  suppose  one  would  take  to  drinking 
before  six  months  were  over. 

The  village  of  Waihi  lies  picturesquely 
on  the  lake,  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
spur  of  Tongariro.  The  ground  is  very 
rich,  and  ferns  cover  the  rocks.  There  is 
some  little  cultivation.  Indeed,  during 
our  stay  we  saw,  each  morning  and  night, 
a  long  line  of  natives  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  fields.  Along  the  shore  the  houses 
are  scattered,  and  close  to  the  village  a 
fine  waterfall  of  some  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height  (I  speak  at  a  venture) 
falls  almost  into  the  lake.  A  Maori  vil- 
lage has  few  features.  Perhaps  the  most 
noticeable  edifice  is  the  storehouse,  some- 
thing between  a  doll's  house  and  a  dog- 
kennel  in  shape,  elaborately  carved,  and 
painted  red,  and  elevated  on  four  posts, 
so  as  to  defy  the  rats.  There  are  no  large 
buildings,  such  as  temple  or  joss-house, 
to  attest  of  a  settled  and  formulated  re- 
ligion. Competent  observers  affirm  that 
this  people  had  no  settled  observances  of 
religion,  and  that  the  tohunga,  or  priest- 
sorcerer,  was  only  summoned  in  case  of 
sickness  (generally  held  to  be  the  fruit  of 
witchcraft  or  of  an  atua,  or  evil  spirit), 
death,  or  where  some  divination  or  spirit- 


ualism, such  as  raising  the  dead,  was 
demanded. 

One  instance  of  his  funeral  ministra- 
tions the  writer  witnessed  at  Wairoa,  near 
the  famous  "  terraces  "  of  Roto  Mahana, 
where  the  natives  are  fast  relapsing  into 
their  old  superstition.  A  great  chieftain- 
ess  and  ariki  (head  of  a  family)  had  been 
deserted  by  her  husband,  had  taken  to 
drinking,  and  fallen  sick.  A  Maori  had 
a  dream  that  an  atua  (evil  spirit)  in  the 
form  of  a  dog  was  gnawing  at  her  vitals. 
The  tohunga  must  be  sent  for  to  exorcise 
it.  He  came,  but  too  late,  for  the  poor 
woman  was  dead.  I  "  attended "  the 
funeral,  which  lasted  several  days.  A 
great  feast  was  prepared  ;  piles  of  kumara 
(sweet  potato)  and  smoked  fish  were  set 
out ;  vile  whiskey  and  rum  were  given 
to  all  comers.  The  natives  flocked  in 
from  every  quarter,  boats  continually 
arriving  across  the  lake,  and  in  two  days 
several  hundred  persons  were  gathered 
together.  The  body  of  the  chieftainess, 
dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  lay  in  state  on 
her  bed  before  her  whare,  and  women 
with  fans  continually  brushed  away  the 
flies  from  the  dead  face.  Both  hut  and 
body  were  very  tapu.  In  the  open  space 
before  the  hut  a  large  circle  was  formed, 
and  a  dolorous  wailing  was  kept  up  con- 
tinually. A  large  outer  circle  ate  and 
drank,  and  at  intervals  the  tohunga  ad- 
dressed them.  Hideous  and  grotesque 
dances  were  danced  before  the  eyes  of  the 
dead  woman.  It  was,  indeed,  a  shameful 
and  afflicting  scene  of  drunkenness  and 
vice.  Boys  and  girls,  mere  children,  lay 
on  the  grass  or  staggered  about  laughing 
and  drunken. 

Yet  here,  as  as  Taupo,  a  missionary  had 
lived  and  taught,  doing  his  work  in  one 
respect  so  well  that  there  was  hardly  a 
grown  person  in  the  village  who  could  not 
read  and  write.  A  few  steps  round  the 
turn  of  the  hill  brought  us  to  the  deserted 
mission.  It  was  a  spot  of  the  utmost 
beauty.  We  stood  on  a  knoll  overlooking 
Lake  Tarawera,  and  clothed  with  the  love- 
liest verdure.  Behind  us  rose  the  grand 
pine-forests,  and  before,  on  either  hand, 
the  mountains  sloped  down  to  the  lake. 
Just  on  the  summit  of  the  gentle  eminence 
we  had  reached  stood  the  little  church, 
half-overgrown  with  ivy,  and  crowned  with 
bell  and  cross.  No  pathway  led  to  its 
porch,  no  trace  of  often  coming  feet  bore 
witness  to  its  usefulness.  We  entered. 
There  was  no  altar,  no  font,  no  pulpit ;  all 
was  desolate.  "  I  can  remember,"  said 
my  companion,  "  the  time  when  two  hun- 
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dred  people  met  here,  Sunday  by  Sunday, 
to  join  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

We  passed  out  through  the  deserted 
graveyard  and  entered  the  garden  of  the 
old  mission.  Great  white  calla  lilies  were 
growing  wild;  overhead  peach-trees  and 
acacias,  ti-palms  and  sweet-brier,  formed 
an  avenue  to  the  deserted  house.  We  soon 
reached  the  little  clearing  before  the  door, 
and  again  the  almost  incomparable  view 
over  lake  and  hill  was  unfolded  before  us. 
To  my  surprise  the  door  opened,  and  a 
venerable  old  man  with  snow-white  hair 
and  beard  asked  us  in.  It  was  the  old 
missionary  himself,  of  whom  I  had  heard 
as  the  most  unselfish  and  devoted  of  all 
the  workers  among  the  Maori. 

I  was  glad  to  spend  the  night  at  the 
mission  rather  than  in  a  Maori  hut,  and 
was  given  the  room  where  at  one  time  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  others  three 
colonial  governors,  had  slept  before  me. 
The  old  missionary  told  me  the  history  of 
the  mission.  More  than  thirty  years  ago 
he  had  first  come  there,  and  bought  the 
land  for  church  and  house  from  the  Maori, 
giving  10/.  for  ten  acres  —  then  a  fair  and 
more  than  ordinarily  liberal  price.  Then 
the  church  and  house  had  been  built  of 
wood,  the  Missionary  Society  helping,  but 
the  cost  of  the  homestead  being  mainly 
his  own.  Then  he  had  set  to  work.  His 
wife  helped  him,  and  they  kept  school  to- 
gether on  the  week-days,  she  teaching  the 
women  and  he  the  men.  He  had  taught 
the  Maoris  to  plant  and  sow  also,  and  the 
valley  had  soon  stood  so  thick  with  corn 
that  a  mill  was  needed  and  built.  On 
Sundays  he  had  often  gathered  together 
as  many  as  two  hundred  persons  for  serv- 
ice, and  the  place  had  seemed  a  little 
paradise.  The  war  came  ;  and  though  the 
people  stood  by  the  English,  Te  Kooti,  the 
great  rebel  leader,  was  upon  them ;  and 
certain  death  was  within  a  day's  journey 
of  the  missionary.  He  lied,  and  had  never 
returned,  to  live  at  least,  among  his  peo- 
ple. "  I  come  back  once  a  month,"  he 
said,  "  and  go  about  and  preach  and  talk 
to  the  people ;  but  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
in  a  dream." 

The  missionaries  have  lost  heart.  Those 
who  first  came  out  are  now  very  old  men. 
They  have  under  their  charge  very  large 
districts  —  far  too  large  for  the  care  of  any 
one  man ;  for  how  can  one  man  fulfil  the 
duty  of  pastor  over  a  country  extending  as 
far  as  from  London  to  York  ?  The  writer 
had  heard. much  of  Maori  populations 
gathering  together  morning  and  evening 
for  daily  prayers,  and  of  large  and  devout 


congregations  on  Sundays.  Who  has  not 
react  such  accounts  in  missionary  reports  ? 
He  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  Maori 
country,  saw  village  after  village  on  his 
way,  with  teeming  Maori  population,  but 
of  prayers  or  services  on  either  week-day 
or  Sunday  he  saw  nothing.  It  is  usual  to 
throw  the  blame  on  the  natives,  and  to  say 
that  they  had  no  aptitude  for  religion  ;  but 
how  long  does  it  take  to  Christianize  a 
nation  ?  What  would  be  the  result  of 
leaving  an  English  village  for  ten  years 
without  any  religious  or  secular  teaching 
whatever,  and,  it  may  be  added,  without 
any  police  or  magistrate  ? 

Returning  to  Tapuaehararu  we  visited 
the  very  curious  range  of  geysers  which 
here  fringe  the  Waikato  River  on  its  exit 
from  Lake  Taupo,  one  of  which  only  calls 
for  account.  It  is  a  very  singular  little 
water-volcano,  christened  the  Crow's  Nest 
by  the  wife  of  the  officer  in  command  at 
Tapuaehararu.  It  resembles  the  nest  of  a 
crane,  being  a  conical  mound,  with  a  deep 
wide  crater.  A  rocky  cone  of  about  eight 
feet  in  height  has  been  formed  by  succes- 
sive deposits  of  the  geyser,  which  acts 
regularly  at  intervals  of  four  minutes. 
There  is  just  time  to  climb  the  cone,  look 
down,  and  then,  warned  by  ominous  gur- 
glings and  bubblings,  to  retire  again  be- 
fore an  eruption.  The  method  of  irritating 
a  geyser  by  a  dose  of  sods,  described  by 
Lord  Dufferin,  does  not  succeed  with  the 
New-Zealand  geysers.  Their  throats  are 
perhaps  too  wide  to  be  choked  by  such  a 
dose. 

From  the  wife  of  the  officer  in  command 

W  and  I  received  a  most  interesting 

present,  consisting  of  a  little  collection  of 
the  extraordinary  "  vegetable  caterpillars  " 
(Sfihceerea  Robertsii)io\in&  in  the  North 
Island  of  New  Zealand.  The  Maori  name 
of  this  curious  insect  is  awheto.  First 
appears  a  small  caterpillar,  which  bores  a 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  the  puriri-tree,  the 
lignum  vitae  of  New  Zealand,  and  forms  a 
sort  of  parade-ground  in  the  bark  round 
the  orifice,  covering  all  up  with  a  strong 
web.  Soon  growing  too  large  for  its 
apartment,  it  migrates  to  a  fresh  dwelling. 
When  it  has  reached  about  one  inch  in 
circumference,  and  is  filled  with  a  cream- 
like fluid,  with  a  central  thread  of  blood, 
it  buries  itself  in  the  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  puriri-tree,  and  nothing  more  is  seen 
till  a  small  succulent  shoot  springs  up, 
bears  a  flower  and  seed  and  dies.  On 
digging  to  the  root  the  caterpillar  is  found, 
with  legs,  eyes,  and  head,  etc.,  complete 
but  wooden,  and  with  the  little  plant  grow- 
ing out  of  its  head.    Several  of  the  cater. 
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pillars  in  the  state  described  the  writer 
has  in  his  possession,  and  for  the  above 
account  he  has  to  thank  Captain  Mair,  of 
the  native  force,  who  has  observed  all  the 
habits  of  this  curious  insect. 

Before  leaving  Taupo  we  entertained 
another  chief,  named  Pohipi  —  Anglice 
Busby.  He  proved  a  teetotaller,  for  the 
question  of  total  abstinence  is  agitating  the 
Maori,  as  it  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
so  great  a  portion  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  That  temperance  would  be  the 
greatest  of  all  good  things  for  the  natives 
of  New  Zealand  no  one  is  more  convinced 
than  the   natives    themselves.     In  the 

King  "  country,  governed  entirely  by  na- 
tive laws,  the  sale  of  "  grog  "  is  prohibited, 
and  it  is  discouraged  wherever  the  influ- 
ence of  the  native  chiefs  prevails.  By 
grog  is  meant  all  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
petitions  against  its  sale  are  frequently 
sent  up  from  natives  to  the  colonial  Par- 
liament. One  such  the  writer  saw,  and 
with  it  will  conclude  this  article.  It  was 
headed  "  The  Petition  of  Haimona  te 
Aoteranga,  and  167  others,"  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  August  18,  1874.  "  A  petition  from  all 
of  us  whose  names  are  signed  at  the  foot 
hereof  to  all  the  members  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, to  grant  this  request  of  ours,  for 
some  law  to  be  passed  by  the  assembly 
and  the  government,  affecting  this  evil 
thing  grog,  which  is  destroying  us,  so  that 
a  stop  may  be  put  to  drinking  among  the 
Maori,  for  that  is  at  the  root  of  the  evils 
under  which  we  suffer.  These  are  the 
evils.  It  impoverishes  us ;  our  children 
are  not  born  healthy,  because  the  parents 
drink  to  excess  and  the  child  suffers  ;  it 
muddles  men's  brains,  and  they  in  igno- 
rance sign  important  documents,  and  get 
into  trouble  thereby.  Grog  also  turns  the 
intelligent  men  01  the  Maori  race  into 
fools.  Again,  grog  is  the  cause  of  various 
diseases  which  afflict  us ;  we  are  also 
liable  to  accidents,  such  as  tumbling  off 
horses  and  falling  into  water  ;  these  things 
occur  through  drunkenness.  It  also  leads 
on  men  to  take  improper  liberties  with 
other  men's  wives.  It  also  is  the  cause 
of  men  fighting  with  one  another.  In 
fact,  there  are  innumerable  evils  brought 
upon  the  Maori  race  by  grog.  We  there- 
fore ask  for  a  very  stringent  law  to  be 
passed  to  keep  away  the  evil  thing  from 
the  Maori  altogether." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
THE  PARISH  SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

I  will  not  follow  all  the  intermediate 
steps,  and  tell  how  the  curate's  family  left 
their  home,  and  went  to  London ;  or  how 
Miss  Maydew  made  the  most  conscien- 
tious effort  to  accustom  herself  to  the  lit- 
tle boys,  and  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  the  oversight  of  them. 
They  were  not  noisy,  it  is  true ;  but  that 
very  fact  alarmed  Aunt  Jane,  who  declared 
that,  had  they  been  "  natural  children,"  alT 
ways  tumbling  about,  and  making  the 
walls  ring,  she  could  have  understood 
them.  Perhaps,  had  they  been  noisy,  she 
would  have  felt  at  once  the  superiority  of 
"  quiet  children."  As  it  was,  the  two  little 
tiny,  puny  old  men  appalled  the  old  lady, 
who  watched  them  with  fascinated  eyes, 
and  a  visionary  terror,  which  grew  strong- 
er every  day.  Sometimes  she  would  jump 
up  in  a  passion  and  flee  to  her  own  room 
to  take  breath,  when  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing them  to  take  care  of  came  suddenly 
upon  her.  And  thus  it  came  about  that 
her  opposition  to  Cicely's  scheme  gradu- 
ally softened.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  her. 
To  think  of  a  Miss  St.  John,  Hester's 
child,  dropping  into  the  low  degree  of  a 
parish  schoolmistress,  went  to  her  very 
heart :  but  what  was  to  be  done  ?  How 
could  she  oppose  a  thing  Cicely  had  set 
her  heart  upon  ?  Cicely  was  not  one  to 
make  up  a  scheme  without  some  reason  in 
it;  and  you  might  as  well  (Miss  Maydew 
said  to  herself)  try  to  move  St.  Paul's, 
when  the  girl  had  once  made  up  her  mind. 
I  do  not  think  Cicely  was  so  obstinate  as 
this,  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  Miss  May- 
dew to  think  so.  And  after  everybody 
had  got  over  their  surprise  at  the  idea, 
Miss  St.  John  was  duly  installed  as  the 
schoolmistress  at  Brentburn.  The  few 
little  bits  of  furniture  which  had  belonged 
to  them  in  the  rectory  —  the  children's  lit- 
tle beds,  the  old  faded  carpets,  etc. — 
helped  to  furnish  the  schoolmistress's  lit- 
tle house.  Cicely  took  back  the  little  An- 
nie whom  she  had  sent  away  from  the 
rectory  for  interfering  with  her  own  au- 
thority, but  whose  devotion  to  the  children 
was  invaluable  now,  and  no  later  than 
October  settled  down  to  this  curious  new 
life.  It  was  a  very  strange  life.  The 
schoolmistress's  house  was  a  new  little 
square  house  of  four  rooms,  with  no  beauty 
to  recommend  it,  but  with  little  garden 
plots  in  front  of  it,  and  a  large  space  be- 
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hind  where  the  children  could  play.  The 
little  kitchen,  the  little  parlour,  the  two 
little  bedrooms  were  all  as  homely  as  could 
be.  Cicely  had  the  old  schoolroom  piano, 
upon  which  her  mother  had  taught  her  the 
notes,  and  which  Miss  Brown  had  shed 
tears  over  on  that  unfortunate  day  when 
Mr.  St.  John  proposed  to  marry  her  rather 
than  let  her  go  back  to  the  Governesses' 
Institute  —  and  she  had  a  few  books. 
These  were  all  that  represented  to  her  the 
more  beautiful  side  of  life ;  but  at  nine- 
teen, fortunately,  life  itself  is  still  beauti- 
ful enough  to  make  up  for  many  depriva- 
tions, and  she  had  a  great  deal  to  do.  As 
for  her  work,  she  said,  it  was  quite  as 
pleasant  to  teach  the  parish  children  as  to 
teach  the  little  ladies  at  Miss  Blandy's  ; 
and  the  "  parents  "  did  not  look  down  upon 
her,  which  was  something  gained. 

And  it  was  some  time  before  Cicely 
awoke  to  the  evident  fact  that,  if  the  par- 
ents did  not  look  down  upon  her,  her  old 
acquaintances  were  much  embarrassed  to 
know  how  to  behave  to  her.  Mrs.  Ascott 
had  gone  to  see  her  at  once  on  her  arrival, 
and  had  been  very  kind,  and  had  hoped 
they  would  see  a  great  deal  of  her.  On 
two  or  three  occasions  after  she  sent  an 
invitation  to  tea  in  the  evening,  adding  al- 
ways, "  We  shall  be  quite  alone."  "  Why 
should  they  be  always  quite  alone  ?  "  the 
girl  said  to  herself ;  and  then  she  tried  to 
think  it  was  out  of  consideration  for  her 
mourning.  But  it  soon  became  visible 
enough  what  Mrs.  Ascott  meant,  and 
what  all  the  other  people  meant.  Even  as 
the  curate's  daughter  Cicely  had  but  been 
a  girl  whom  they  were  kind  to ;  now  she 
was  the  parish  schoolmistress  —  "a  very 
superior  young  person,  quite  above  her 
position,"  but  belonging  even  by  courtesy 
to  the  higher  side  no  more.  She  was  not 
made  to  feel  this  brutally.  It  was  all  quite 
gently,  quite  prettily  done ;  but  by  the 
time  spring  came,  brightening  the  face  of 
the  country,  Cicely  was  fully  aware  of  the 
change  in  her  position,  and  had  accepted 
it  as  best  she  could.  She  was  still,  eight 
months  after  her  father's  death  —  so  faith- 
ful is  friendship  in  some  cases  —  asked  to 
tea,  when  they  were  quite  alone  at  the 
Heath ;  but  otherwise,  by  that  time,  most 
people  had  ceased  to  take  any  notice  of 
her.  She  dropped  out  of  sight  except  at 
church,  where  she  was  only  to  be  seen  in 
her  plain  black  dress  in  her  corner  among 
the  children ;  and  though  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  shook  hands  with  her  still, 
when  she  came  in  their  way,  no  one  went 
out  of  his  or  her  way  to  speak  to  the 
schoolmistress.    It  would  be  vain  to  say 


that  there  was  no  mortification  involved 
in  this  change.  Cicely  felt  it  in  every 
fibre  of  her  sensitive  frame,  by  moments  ; 
but  fortunately  her  temperament  was  elas- 
tic, and  she  possessed  all  the  delicate 
strength  which  is  supposed  to  distinguish 
"  blood."  She  was  strong,  and  light  as  a 
daisy,  jumping  up  under  the  very  foot  that 
crushed  her.  This  kind  of  nature  makes 
its  possessor  survive  and  surmount  many 
things  that  are  death  to  the  less  elastic ; 
it  saves  from  destruction,  but  it  does  not 
save  from  pain. 

As  for  Mr.  Mildmay,  it  was  soon  made 
very  apparent  to  him  that  for  him  at  his 
age  to  show  much  favour  or  friendship  to 
the  schoolmistress  at  hers  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  He  had  to  visit  the 
school,  of  course,  in  the  way  of  his  duty, 
but  to  visit  Cicely  was  impossible.  Peo- 
ple even  remarked  upon  the  curious  fre- 
quency with  which  he  passed  the  school. 
Wherever  he  was  going  in  the  parish 
(they  said),  his  road  seemed  to  turn  that 
way,  which,  of  course,  was  highly  absurd, 
as  every  reasonable  person  must  see. 
There  was  a  side  window  by  which  the 
curious  passer-by  could  see  the  interior  of 
the  school  as  he  passed,  and  it  was  true 
that  the  new  rector  was  interested  in  that 
peep.  There  were  the  homely  children  in 
their  forms,  at  their  desks,  or  working  in 
the  afternoon  at  their  homely  needlework  : 
among  them,  somewhere,  sometimes  con- 
ning little  lessons  with  portentous  gravity, 
the  two  little  boys  in  their  black  frocks, 
and  the  young  schoolmistress  seated  at 
her  table ;  sometimes  (the  spy  thought) 
with  a  flush  of  weariness  upon  her  face. 
The  little  house  was  quite  empty  during 
school-hours  ;  for  Annie  was  a  scholar  too, 
and  aspiring  to  be  pupil-teacher  some  day, 
and  now  as  reverent  of  Miss  St.  John  as 
she  had  once  been  critical.  Mildmay 
went  on  his  way  after  that  peep  with  a 
great  many  thoughts  in  his  heart.  It  be- 
came a  kind  of  necessity  to  him  to  pass 
that  way,  to  see  her  at  her  work.  Did 
she  like  it,  he  wondered  ?  How  different 
it  was  from  his  own !  how  different  the 
position  —  the  estimation  of  the  two  in 
the  world's  eye  !  He  who  could  go  and 
come  as  he  liked,  who  honoured  the  par- 
ish by  condescending  to  become  its  clergy- 
man, and  to  whom  a  great  many  little  neg- 
ligences would  have  been  forgiven,  had  he 
liked,  in  consequence  of  his  scholarship, 
and  his  reputation,  and  his  connections. 
"  We  can't  expect  a  man  like  Mildmay, 
fresh  from  a  university  life,  to  go  pottering 
about  among  the  sick  like  poor  old  St. 
John,"  Mr.  Ascott  would  say.  "  That  is  all 
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very  well,  but  a  clergyman  here  and  there 
who  takes  a  high  position  for  the  Church  in 
society  is  more  important  still."  And 
most  people  agreed  with  him  ;  and  Roger 
Mildmay  went  about  his  parish  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds,  still  wondering  where 
life  was  — that  life  which  would  string  the 
nerves  and  swell  the  veins,  and  put  into 
man  the  soul  of  a  hero.  He  passed  the 
schoolroom  window  as  often  as  he  could, 
in  order  to  see  it  afar  off  —  that  life  which 
seemed  to  him  the  greatest  of  all  things ; 
but  he  had  not  yet  found  it  himself.  He 
did  all  he  could,  as  well  as  he  knew  how, 
to  be  a  worthy  parish  priest.  He  was 
very  kind  to  everybody ;  he  went  to  see 
the  sick,  and  tried  to  say  what  he  could  to 
them  to  soothe  and  console  them.  What 
could  he  say?  When  he  saw  a  man  of 
his  own  age  growing  into  a  gaunt  great 
skeleton  with  consumption,  with  a  wistful 
wife  looking  on,  and  poor  little  help- 
less children,  what  could  the  young  rec- 
tor say  ?  His  heart  would  swell  with  a 
great  pang  of  pity,  and  he  would  read  the 
prayers  with  a  faltering  voice,  and,  going 
away  wretched,  would  lavish  wine  and 
soup,  and  everything  he  could  think  of, 
upon  the  invalid ;  but  what  could  he  say 
to  him,  he  whose  very  health  and  wealth 
and  strength  and  well-being  seemed  an 
insult  to  the  dying?  The  dying  did  not 
think  so,  but  Mildmay  did,  whose  very 
soul  was  wrung  by  such  sights.  Then, 
for  lighter  matters,  the  churchwardens 
and  the  parish  business  sickened  him  with 
their  fussy  foolishness  about  trifles  ;  and 
the  careful  doling  out  of  shillings  from  the 
parish  charities  would  have  made  him 
furious,  had  he  not  known  that  his  anger 
was  more  foolish  still.  For  his  own  part, 
he  lavished  his  money  about,  giving  it 
to  everybody  who  told  him  a  pitiful  story, . 
in  a  reckless  way,  which,  if  persevered  in, 
would  ruin  the  parish.  And  when  any 
one  went  to  him  for  advice,  he  had  to  bite 
his  lip  in  order  not  to  say  the  words  which 
were  on  the  very  tip  of  his  tongue  longing 
to  be  said,  and  which  were,  "  Go  to  Cicely 
St.  John  at  the  school  and  ask.  It  is  she 
who  is  living,  not  me.  I  am  a  ghost  like 
all  the  rest  of  you."  This  was  the  lead- 
ing sentiment  in  the  young  man's  mind. 

As  for  Cicely,  she  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  that  any  one  thought  of  her  so,  or 
thought  of  her  at  all,  and  sometimes  as 
the  excitement  of  the  beginning  died  away 
she  felt  her  life  a  weary  business  enough. 
No  society  but  little  Harry,  who  always 
wanted  his  tea,  and  Charley,  with  his 
thumb  in  his  mouth  ;  and  those  long  hours 
with  the  crowd  of  little  girls  around  her, 
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who  were  not  amusing  to  have  all  day 
long  as  they  used  to  be  for  an  hour  now 
and  then,  when  the  clergyman's  daughter 
went  among  them,  received  by  the  school- 
mistress curtsying,  and  with  smiles  and 
bobs  by  the  children,  and  carrying  a  pleas- 
ant excitement  with  her.  How  Mab  and 
she  had  laughed  many  a  day  over  the  funny 
answers  and  funnier  questions  ;  but  they 
were  not  funny  now.  When  Mab  came 
down,  now  and  then  from  Saturday  to 
Monday,  with  all  her  eager  communications 
about  her  work,  Cicely  remembered  that 
she  too  was  a  girl,  and  they  were  happy 
enough ;  but  in  the  long  dull  level  of  the 
days  after  Mab  had  gone  she  used  to  think 
to  herself  that  she  must  be  a  widow  with- 
out knowing  it,  left  after  all  the  bloom  of 
life  was  over  with  her  children  to  work  for. 
"  But  even  that  would  be  better,"  Cicely 
said  to  herself ;  "  for  then,  at  least,  I  should 
be  silly  about  the  children,  and  think 
them  angels,  and  adore  them."  Even 
that  consolation  did  not  exist  for  her. 
Mab  was  working  very  hard,  and  there 
had  dawned  upon  her  a  glorious  prospect, 
not  yet  come  to  anything,  but  which  might 
mean  the  height  of  good  fortune.  Do  not 
let  the  reader  think  less  well  of  Mab  be- 
cause this  was  not  the  highest  branch  of 
art  which  she  was  contemplating.  It  was 
not  that  she  hoped  at  eighteen  and  a  half 
to  send  some  great  picture  to  the  Acad- 
emy, which  should  be.  hung  on  the  line, 
and  at  once  take  the  world  by  storm. 
What  she  thought  of  was  the  homelier 
path  of  illustrations.  "If,  perhaps,  one 
was  to  take  a  little  trouble,  and  try  to  find 
out  what  the  book  means,  and  how  the  au- 
thor saw  a  scene,"  Mab  said;  "they  don't 
do  that  in  the  illustrations  one  sees :  the 
author  says  one  thing,  the  artist  quite 
another  —  that,  I  suppose,  is  because  the 
artist  is  a  great  person  and  does  not  mind. 
But  I  am  nobody.  I  should  try  to  make 
out  what  the  reading  meant,  and  follow 
that."  This  was  her  hope,  and  whether 
she  succeeds  or  not,  and  though  she 
called  a  book  "the  reading,"  those  who 
write  will  be  grateful  to  the  young  artist 
for  this  thought.  "Remember  I  am  the 
brother  and  you  are  the  sister,"  cried 
Mab.  It  was  on  the  way  to  the  station 
on  a  Sunday  evening  —  for  both  of  the 
girls  had  to  begin  work  early  next  morn- 
ing—  that  this  was  said.  "And  as  soon 
as  I  make  money  eilough  you  are  to  come 
and  keep  my  house."  Cicely  kissed  her, 
and  went  through  the  usual  process  of 
looking  for  a  woman  who  was  going  all 
the  way  to  London  in  one  of  the  carriages. 
This  was  not  very  like  the  brother  theory, 
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but  Mab  was  docile  as  a  child.  And  then 
the  elder  sister  walked  home  through  the 
spring  darkness  with  her  heart  full,  won- 
dering if  that  reunion  would  ever  be. 

Mr.  Mildmay  had  been  out  that  evening 
at  dinner  at  the  Ascotts',  where  he  very 
often  went  on  Sunday.  The  school  was 
not  at  all  in  the  way  between  the  Heath 
and  the  rectory,  yet  Cicely  met  him  on 
her  way  back.  It  was  a  May  evening, 
soft  and  sweet,  with  the  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn  on  all  the  hedges,  and  Cicely 
was  walking  along  slowly,  glad  to  prolong 
as  much  as  possible  that  little  oasis  in  her 
existence  which  Mab's  visit  made.  She 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  rector's  voice  so 
close  to  her.  They  walked  on  together 
for  a  few  steps  without  finding  anything 
very  particular  to  say.  Then  each  fore- 
stalled the  other  in  a  question. 

"  I  hope  you  are  liking  Brentburn  ? " 
said  Cicely. 

And  Mr.  Mildmay,  in  the  same  breath, 
said : 

"  Miss  St.  John,  I  hope  you  do  not  re- 
gret coming  to  the  school?  " 

Cicely,  who  had  the  most  composure, 
was  the  first  to  reply.  She  laughed  softly 
at  the  double  question. 

"It  suits  me  better  than  anything  else 
would,"  she  said.  "  I  did  not  pretend  to 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  choice.  It  does 
best  in  my  circumstances ;  but  you,  Mr. 
Mildmay  ?  " 

"  I  want  so  much  to  know  about  you," 
he  said,  hurriedly.  "  I  have  not  made  so 
much  progress  myself  as  I  hoped  I  should  ; 
but  you?  I  keep  thinking  of  you  all  the 
time.  Don't  think  me  impertinent.  Are 
you  happy  in  it  ?  Do  you  feel  the  satis- 
faction of  living,  as  it  seems  to  me  you 
must  ? " 

"  Happy?  "  said  Cicely,  with  a  low  faint 
laugh.  Then  tears  came  into  her  eyes. 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully,  wondering. 
He  so  well  off,  she  so  poor  and  restricted. 
By  what  strange  wonder  was  it  that  he 
put  such  a  question  to  her?  "Do  you 
think  I  have  much  cause  to  be  happy  ? " 
she  said ;  then  added  hastily,  "  I  don't 
complain,  I  am  not  chappy  —  we  get  on 
very  well." 

"  Miss  St.  John,"  he  said,  "  I  have  spoken 
to  you  about  myself  before  now.  I  came 
here  out  of  a  sort  of  artificial  vegetation, 
or  at  least,  so  I  felt  it,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  some  hold  upon  life  —  true  life.  I 
don't  speak  of  the  misery  that  attended 
my  coming  here,  for  that,  I  suppose,  was 
nobody's  fault,  as  people  say ;  and  now  I 
have  settled  down  again.  I  have  furnished 
my  house,  made  what  is  called  a  home  for 


myself,  though  an  empty  one;  and,  lo, 
once  more  I  find  myself  as  I  was  at  Ox- 
ford, looking  at  life  from  the  outside,  spy- 
ing upon  other  people's  lives,  going  to 
gaze  at  it  enviously,  as  I  do  at  you  through 

the  end  window  " 

"  Mr.  Mildmay !  "  Cicely  felt  her  cheeks 
grow  hot,  and  was  glad  it  was  dark  so 
that  no  one  could  see.  "  I  am  a  poor  ex- 
ample," she  said,  with  a  smile.  "  I  think 
if  you  called  it  vegetation  with  me  you 
would  be  much  more  nearly  right  than 
when  you  used  that  word  about  your  life 
at  Oxford,  which  must  have  been  full  of 
everything  impossible  to  me.  Mine  is 
vegetation ;  the  same  things  to  be  done  at 
the  same  hours  every  day  ;  the  poor  little 
round  of  spelling  and  counting,  never 
getting  beyond  the  rudiments.  Nobody 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  or  I  might  say  of 
four,  so  much  as  to  talk  to.  I  feel  I 
am  living  to-night,"  she  added,  in  a  more 
lively  tone,  "  because  Mab  has  been  with 
me  since  yesterday.  But  otherwise  —  in- 
deed you  have  made  a  very  strange  mis- 
take." 

"  It  is  you  who  are  mistaken,"  said  the 
young  rector,  warmly.  "  The  rest  of  us 
are  ghosts  ;  what  are  we  all  doing  ?  The 
good  people  up  there,"  and  he  pointed 
towards  the  Heath,  "  myself,  almost  every- 
body I  know  ?  living  for  ourselves  —  liv- 
ing to  get  what  we  like  for  ourselves,  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  —  to  improve 
ourselves,  let  us  say,  which  is  the  best 
perhaps,  yet  despicable  like  all  the  rest. 
Self-love,  self-comfort,  self-importance, 
self-culture,  all  of  them  one  more  misera- 
ble, more  petty  than  the  other  — even 
self-culture,  which  in  my  time  I  have  con- 
sidered divine." 

"  And  it  is,  I  suppose,  isn't  it  ?  "  said 
Cicely.  "  It  is  what  in  our  humble  feminine 
way  is  called  improving  the  mind.  I  have 
always  heard  that  was  one  of  the  best 
things  in  existence." 

"  Do  you  practise  it? "  he  asked,  almost 
sharply. 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,  you  must  not  be  hard 
upon  me  —  how  can  I  ?  Yes,  I  should 
like  to  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  and 
get  a  —  what  is  it  called?  —  dipldme  the 
French  say.  With  that  one's  chances  are 
so  much  better,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  sigh; 
"  but  I  have  so  little  time." 

How  the  young  man's  heart  swelled  in 
the  darkness  ! 

"  Self-culture,"  he  said,  with  a  half-laugh, 
"  must  be  disinterested,  I  fear,  to  be  worthy 
the  name.  It  must  have  no  motive  but 
the  advancement  of  your  mind  for  your 
own  sake.    It  is  the  culture  of  you  for 
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you,  not  for  what  you  may  do  with  it.  It 
is  a  state,  not  a  profession." 

"  That  is  harder  upon  us  still,"  said 
Cicely.  "  Alas !  I  shall  never  be  rich 
enough  nor  have  time  enough  to  be  disin- 
terested. Good-night,  Mr.  Mildmay  ;  that 
is  the  way  to  the  rectory." 

"  Are  you  tired  of  me  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Tired  of  you  ?  "  said  Cicely,  startled ; 
"  oh,  no  !  It  is  very  pleasant  to  talk  a  lit- 
tle ;  but  that  is  your  way." 

"  I  should  like  to  go  with  you  to  your 
door,  please,"  he  said ;  "  this  is  such  an 
unusual  chance.  Miss  St.  John,  poor  John 
Wyborn  is  dying;  he  has  four  children 
and  a  poor  little  wife,  and  he  is  just  my 
age." 

There  was  a  break  in  the  rector's  voice 
that  made  Cicely  turn  her  face  towards 
him  and  silently  hold  out  her  hand. 

"  What  am  I  to  say  to  them  ?  "  he  cried ; 
"  preach  patience  to  them  ?  tell  them  it  is 
for  the  best  ?  I  who  am  not  worthy  the 
poor  bread  I  eat,  who  live  for  myself,  in 
luxury,  while  he  —  ay,  and  you  " 

"Tell  them,"  said  Cicely,  "the  tears 
dropping  from  her  eyes,  "  that  God  sees 
all  —  that  comforts  them  the  most;  that 
He  will  take  care  of  the  little  ones  some- 
how and  bring  them  friends.  Oh,  Mr. 
Mildmay,  it  is  not  for  me  to  preach  to 
you ;  I  know  what  you  mean ;  but  they, 
poor  souls,  don't  go  thinking  and  ques- 
tioning as  we  do  —  and  that  comforts  them 
the  most.  Besides,"  said  Cicely,  simply, 
"  it  is  true  ;  look  at  me  —  you  spoke  of  me. 
See  how  my  way  has  been  made  plain  for 
me.  I  did  not  know  what  I  should  do, 
and  now  I  can  manage  very  well,  live,  and 
bring  up  the  children ;  and  after  all  these 
are  the  great  things,  and  not  pleasure," 
she  added,  with  a  soft  little  sigh. 

"  The  children  !  "  he  said.  "  There  is 
something  terrible  at  your  age  to  hear 
you  speak  so.  Why  should  you  be  thus 
burdened  —  why  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,"  said  Cicely,  proudly, 
"  one  does  not  choose  one's  own  burdens. 
But  now  that  I  have  got  mine  I  mean  to 
bear  it,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  pitied.  I 
am  able  for  all  I  have  to  do  " 

"  Cicely  !  "  he  cried  out,  suddenly  in- 
terrupting her,  bending  low,  so  that  for 
the  moment  she  thought  he  was  on  his 
knees,  "put  it  on  my  shoulders!  See, 
they  are  ready;  make  me  somebody  in 
life,  not  a  mere  spectator.  What !  are  you 
not  impatient  to  see  me  standing  by  look- 
ing on  while  you  are  working?  I  am  im- 
patient, and  wretched,  and  solitary,  and 
contemptible.    Put  your  burden  on  me, 


and  see  if  I  will  not  bear  it !  Don't  leave 
me  a  ghost  any  more  !  " 

"  Mr.  Mildmay !  "  cried  Cicely,  in  dis- 
may. She  did  not  even  understand  what 
he  meant  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment. 
She  gave  him  no  answer,  standing  at  her 
own  door,  alarmed  and  bewildered ;  but 
only  entreated  him  to  leave  her,  not  know- 
ing what  to  think.  "  Please  go,  please  go ; 
I  must  not  ask  you  to  come  in,"  said  Cic- 
ely. "  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean  is  kind, 
whatever  it  is ;  but  please,  Mr.  Mildmay, 
go  !    Good-night !  " 

"  Good-night !  "  he  said.  "  I  will  go 
since  you  bid  me  ;  but  I  will  come  back  to- 
morrow for  my  answer.  Give  me  a  chance 
for  life." 

"What  does  he  mean  by  life?"  Cicely 
said  to  herself,  as,  trembling  and  amazed, 
she  went  back  into  her  bare  little  parlour, 
which  always  looked  doubly  bare  after 
Mab  had  gone.  Annie  had  heard  her 
coming,  and  had  lighted  the  two  candles 
on  the  table  ;  but  though  it  was  still  cold, 
there  was  no  fire  in  the  cheerless  little 
fireplace.  The  dark  walls,  which  a  large 
cheerful  lamp  could  scarcely  have  lit, 
small  as  the  room  was,  stood  like  night 
round  her  little  table,  with  those  two  small 
sparks  of  light.  A  glass  of  milk  and  a 
piece  of  bread  stood  ready  on  a  little  tray, 
and  Annie  had  been  waiting  with  some 
impatience  her  young  mistress's  return  in 
order  to  get  to  bed.  The  little  boys  were 
asleep  long  ago,  and  there  was  not  a  sound 
in  the  tiny  house  as  Cicely  sat  down  to 
think,  except  the  sound  of  Annie  over- 
head, which  did  not  last  long.  Life ! 
Was  this  life,  or  was  he  making  a  bad  joke 
at  her  expense  ?  What  did  he  mean  ?  It 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  Cicely's 
heart  beat  faster  and  faster  as  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  to  her  what  he  did 
mean ;  but  to  talk  of  life  !  Was  this  life 
—  this  mean,  still,  solitary  place,  which 
nobody  shared,  which  neither  love  nor  fel- 
lowship brightened  ?  for  even  the  children, 
though  she  devoted  her  life  to  them,  made 
no  warm  response  to  Cicely's  devotion. 
She  sat  till  far  into  the  night  thinking, 
wondering,  musing,  dreaming,  her  heart 
beating,  her  head  buzzing  with  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  that  crowded  upon  her. 
Life  !  It  was  he  who  was  holding  open  to 
her  the  gates  of  life ;  the  only  life  she 
knew,  but  more  attractive  than  she  had 
ever  known  it.  Cicely  was  as  much  be- 
wildered by  the  manner  of  his  appeal  as 
by  its  object.  Could  he — :love  her? 
Was  that  the  plain  English  of  it  ?  Or 
was  there  any  other  motive  that  could 
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make  him  desirous  of  taking  her  burden 
upon  his  shoulders  ?  Could  she,  if  a  man 
did  love  her,  suffer  him  to  take  such  a 
weight  on  his  shoulders  ?  And  then  — 
she  did  not  love  him.  Cicely  said  this  to 
herself  falteringly.  No,  she  had  never 
thought  of  loving  him.  She  had  felt  that 
he  understood  her.  She  had  felt  that 
he  was  kind  when  many  had  not  been 
kind.  There  had  been  between  them 
rapid  communications  of  sentiment,  im- 
pulses flashing  from  heart  to  heart,  which 
so  often  accompany  very  close  relations. 
*•  But  all  that  is  not  being  in  love,"  Cicely 
said  to  herself.  Nothing  could  have  taken 
her  more  utterly  by  surprise  ;  but  the  sur- 
prise had  been  given,  the  shock  received. 
Its  first  overpowering  sensation  was  over, 
and  now  she  had  to  look  forward  to  the 
serious  moment  when  this  most  serious 
thing  must  be  settled,  and  her  reply  given. 

Cicely  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 
She  did  not  know  very  well  what  she  was 
doing  next  morning,  but  went  through  her 
work  in  a  dazed  condition,  fortunately 
knowing  it  well  enough  to  go  on  mechan- 
ically, and  preserving  her  composure  more 
because  she  was  partially  stupefied  than 
for  any  other  reason.  Mr.  Mildmay  was 
seen  on  the  road  by  the  last  of  the  little 
scholars  going  away,  who  made  him  little 
bobs  of  curtsies,  and  of  whom  he  asked 
where  Miss  St.  John  was. 

"  Teacher's  in  the  schoolroom,"  said  one 
unpleasant  little  girl. 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  another,  with  more 
grace  or  genius,  "  Miss  Cicely  ain't  come 
out  yet.  She's  a-settling  of  the  things  for 
to-morrow." 

Upon  this  young  woman  the  rector  be- 
stowed a  sixpence  and  a  smile.  And  then 
he  went  into  the  schoolroom,  the  place 
she  had  decided  to  receive  him  in.  The 
windows  were  all  open,  the  desks  and 
forms  in  disorder,  the  place  as  mean  and 
bare  as  could  be,  with  the  maps  and 
bright-coloured  pictures  of  animal  history 
on  the  unplastered  walls.  Cicely  stood  by 
her  own  table,  which  was  covered  with 
little  piles  of  plain  needlework,  her  hand 
resting  upon  the  table,  her  heart  beating 
loud.  What  was  she  to  say  to  him  ?  The 
truth  somehow,  such  as  it  really  was  ;  but 
how  ? 

But  Mr.  Mildmay  had  first  a  great  deal 
to  say.  He  gave  her  the  history  of  his 
life  since  August,  and  the  share  she  had 
in  it.  He  thought  now,  and  said,  that 
from  the  very  first  day  of  his  arrival  in 


Brentburn,  when  she  looked  at  him  like 
an  enemy,  what  he  was  doing  now  had 
come  into  his  mind;  and  on  this  subject 
he  was  eloquent,  as  a  man  has  a  right  to 
be  once  in  his  life,  if  no  more.  He  had  so 
much  to  say,  that  he  forgot  the  open  pub- 
lic place  in  which  he  was  telling  his  love- 
tale,  and  scarcely  remarked  the  little  re- 
sponse she  made.  But  when  it  came  to 
her  turn  to  reply,  Cicely  found  herself  no 
less  impassioned,  though  in  a  different 
way. 

"  Mr.  Mildmay,"  she  said,  "  there  is  no 
equality  between  us.  How  can  you,  such 
a  man  as  you,  speak  like  this  to  a  girl  such 
as  I  am  ?  Don't  you  see  what  you  are 
doing  —  holding  open  to  me  the  gates  of 
Paradise ;  offering  me  back  all  I  have 
lost ;  inviting  me  to  peace  out  of  trouble, 
to  rest  out  of  toil,  to  ease  and  comfort,  and 
the  respect  of  the  world." 

"  Cicely  ! "  he  said ;  he  was  discouraged 
by  her  tone.  He  saw  in  it  his  own  fancy 
thrown  back  to  him,  and  for  the  first  time 
perceived  how  fantastic  that  was.  "  You 
do  not  mean,"  he  said,  faltering,  "  that  to 
work  hard  as  you  are  doing,  and  give  up 
all  the  pleasure  of  existence,  is  necessary 
to  your  —  your  —  satisfaction  in  your 
life?" 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  she  said,  simply ; 
"  but  when  you  offer  to  take  up  my  bur- 
den, and  to  give  me  all  your  comforts, 
don't  you  see  that  one  thing  —  one  great 
thing  —  is  implied  to  make  it  possible? 
Mr.  Mildmay,  I  am  not  —  in  love  with 
you,"  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  looking  up 
at  him,  the  colour  flaming  over  her  face. 

He  winced,  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow ; 
then  recovering  himself,  smiled.  "  I  think 
I  have  enough  for  two,"  he  said,  gazing  at 
her,  as  pale  as  she  was  red. 

"  But  don't  you  see,  don't  you  see," 
cried  Cicely  passionately,  "if  it  was  you, 
who  are  giving  everything,  that  was  not  in 
love,  it  would  be  simple  ;  but  I  who  am  to 
accept  everything,  who  am  to  put  burdens 
on  you,  weigh  you  down  with  others  be- 
side myself,  how  can  I  take  it  all  without 
loving  you  ?  You  see  —  you  see  it  is  im- 
possible ! " 

"  Do  you  love  any  one  else  ?  "  he  asked, 
too  much  moved  for  grace  of  speech,  tak- 
ing the  hand  she  held  up  to  demonstrate 
this  impossibility.  She  looked  at  him 
again,  her  colour  wavering,  her  eyes  filling, 
her  lips  quivering. 

"  Unless  it  is  you  —  nobody  ! "  she  said. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE     INTELLECTUAL  QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR  CHESS. 

A  GREAT  chess-player  died  the  other 
day,  who  was  said  to  have  injured  his 
brain  by  playing  a  considerable  number  of 
games  at  once  blindfold,  and  though  we 
believe  the  statement  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  was  untrue,  certainly  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  wonderful  intellectual 
feat  than  that  of  playing  a  game  of  chess 
at  all  without  the  board,  much  less  seven 
or  eight  games  at  once.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  man  who  could  do  this  must 
be  a  man  with  very  singular  powers  of 
vivid  conception  of  the  positions  on  a 
chess-board;  and  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  greatest  players  can  do  this,  shows 
very  distinctly  what  the  chief  faculty  which 
makes  a  great  chess-player  really  is,  — 
namely,  an  unusual  capacity  for  so  con- 
ceiving space  and  the  various  divisions  of 
space,  and  the  relative  position  of  the  ob- 
jects situated  in  it,  as  to  realize  completely 
how  the  change  of  any  one  object  alters 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  all,  without  veri- 
fying this  by  actual  eyesight.  In  ordinary 
chess-playing,  this  power  has  reference 
solely  to  the  future,  and  the  player  is 
assisted  by  the  board  before  his  eyes  in 
conceiving  what  the  successive  changes 
are  which  will  be  produced  by  particular 
moves  and  the  moves  to  which  they  should 
lead.  In  fact,  in  ordinary  play,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  imagine  distinctly  before- 
hand for  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  four 
moves  according  to  your  capacity,  the 
proper  result  of  the  change  of  position  you 
are  about  to  make.  What  the  really  great 
players  can  do  is  to  keep  so  strong  an 
imaginative  hold  of  all  the  sixty-four 
squares  of  the  board  and  the  various 
pieces  distributed  over  them,  that  they  do 
not  need  the  visible  register  of  what  has 
taken  place  before  their  eyes,  since  they 
see  in  their  "  mind's  eye  "  not  less  dis- 
tinctly how  the  pieces  actually  stand,  and 
much  more  distinctly  what  effect  a  slight 
change  would  produce,  than  the  ordinary 
player  can  see  this  by  the  help  of  his  ret- 
ina and  the  board  and  the  pieces.  Un- 
questionably, then,  it  is  the  chief  note  of  a 
good  chess-player  to  be  able  to  construct 
the  effect  of  various  changes  of  place  in 
his  own  mind,  and  without  the  help  of  a 
chess-board  to  work  them  out.  A  very 
strong  player  "by  letter"  may  be  a  very 
feeble  player  when  he  is  matched  against 
a  present  antagonist,  because,  with  plenty 
of  time  for  every  move,  he  can  work  out 
the  effects  of  each  suggestion  without  put- 
ting any  strain  on  his  imagination.    But  in 


playing  with  a  present  antagonist,  this  is 
impossible  ;  he  must  foresee,  or  fail  to  see 
altogether;  and  no  man  can  foresee  well 
without  being  able  to  construct  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  pieces  fully  in  his  im- 
agination, and  to  perceive  all  the  moves 
which  it  is  open  to  him  and  to  his  antag- 
onist to  make.  That  which  makes  a  good 
player,  therefore,  is,  in  the  main  at  least, 
the  same  faculty  which  enables  him  to 
play,  partly  or  wholly,  without  a  board. 
With  sufficient  time  allowed,  and  a  board 
on  which  to  work  out  all  his  conceptions, 
it  is  certain  that  a  very  weak  but  indus- 
trious player  might  appear  the  equal  of  a 
very  brilliant  one,  though,  of  course,  he 
would  take  about  ten  times  the  trouble 
about  his  moves  that  his  adversary  would 
take.  For  even  a  great  chess-player,  then, 
hardly  any  great  capacity  is  requisite,  ex- 
cept what  is  implied  in  the  power  to  follow 
the  game  distinctly  in  imagination.  Sup- 
pose a  man  who  could  carry  the  board  in 
his  imagination,  and  distinctly  vary  the 
positions  of  the  pieces  in  his  imagination, 
so  as  to  describe  precisely  the  visible  re- 
sults of  any  change,  and  you  suppose  a 
great  chess-player. 

It  might  be  said  indeed  that  you  want 
more  than  this,  —  that  you  want  not  only  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  game,  and  of 
the  results  of  any  move,  once  suggested, 
but  a  distinct  conception  of  the  sort  of 
strategy  which  is  most  likely  to  change 
your  position  for  the  better  and  your  adver- 
sary's for  the  worse.  But  that  is,  we 
maintain,  necessarily  implied  in  the  power 
of  realizing  distinctly  the  various  moves 
possible  and  the  new  positions  to  which 
they  would  lead.  The  mistake  of  people 
who  think  that  great  chess-playing  should 
imply  a  great  power  of  strategy  in  war,  is 
this,  —  that  in  chess,  all  you  need  is  a 
vivid  and  accurate  conception  of  how  the 
board  will  look  if  particular  moves  be 
made,  for  in  the  look  of  the  board,  if  you 
can  forecast  it  as  well  as  grasp  it  at  the 
moment,  everything  is  implied.  Take  the 
simple  case  of  discovering  check,  for  ex- 
ample, so  as  to  threaten  one  piece  with 
the  piece  you  move  away,  while  the  king 
is  checked  by  the  piece  which  remains 
where  it  was.  Any  player  who  can  carry 
the  game  in  his  imagination,  and  all  the 
variations  which  may  be  made  by  moving 
a  piece,  sees  the  double  effect  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  mask  at  a  glance,  in  the  very 
act  of  conceiving  these  changes  as  possi- 
ble. No  estimate  has  to  be  formed  as  to 
whether  the  piece  will  or  will  not  arrive  in 
time,  will  or  will  not  carry  its  point,  will 
or  will  not  find  the  expected  forces  at  the 
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expected  points.  All  the  effects  in  chess 
are  certain.  Within  the  limits  of  the  pos- 
sible moves  the  effects  are  as  definite  as 
the  moves,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a 
strong  and  accurate  conception  of  the 
further  moves  which  then  become  possi- 
ble, and  of  the  new  combinations  to  which 
they  give  rise.  A  man  who  could  in  his 
mind  fill  at  most  thirty-two  out  of  sixty- 
four  squares  of  tesselated  pavement  with 
thirty-two  or  fewer  distinct  figures,  and 
carry  in  his  head  how  each  of  them  would 
stand  in  reference  to  all  the  others  after 
any  one  was  moved  to  a  different  square, 
would  become,  as  soon  as  he  knew  the 
moves  and  rules,  a  first-rate  chess-player, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  possess  al- 
ready a  very  unusual  and  first-rate  power 
of  constructing  geometrical  figures  vividly, 
though  not  by  any  means  necessarily  of 
solving  geometric  problems.  There  is  no 
greater  delusion  than  the  notion  that  chess 
is  a  game  which  calls  the  reasoning  pow- 
ers strongly  into  play.  It  is  a  strain  not 
on  the  powers  of  reasoning,  but  on  the 
power  of  distinctly  imagining  space.  To 
plan  an  ambush  at  chess  is  not  to  catch 
your  opponent  in  a  spot  where  your  good 
sense  tells  you  that  he  is  unable  to  defend 
himself,  but  to  discern  a  move  which  he, 
from  imperfect  powers  of  constructing  the 
game,  is  likely  to  make,  without  foreseeing 
the  disastrous  character  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

There  is  no  calculation  of  probabilities 
in  chess,  unless  you  speculate,  which  is 
always  bad  play,  on  the  weakness  of  your 
opponent,  and  make  a  move  the  effect  of 
which  ought  to  be  injurious  to  you,  but 
by  which,  if  he  misses  the  right  reply  to 
it,  you  will  gain  a  great  advantage.  In 
the  true  play  there  is  no  discipline  of 
judgment  at  all,  and  no  more  reasoning 
than  is  implied  in  assuming  that  if  your 
opponent  sees  an  advantage  he  will  take 
it,  and  that  you  can't  have  a  piece  at  two 
places  at  the  same  time.  These,  no  doubt, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  acts  of  reasoning, 
but  they  are  very  simple  ones,  of  which 
every  man  not  an  idiot  is  capable.  The 
whole  charm  and  mystery  of  the  game  lie 
not  in  the  least  in  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding, but  in  the  exercise  of  the 
space-imagination,  —  a  faculty,  no  doubt, 
useful  in  war,  but  only  one  of  the  elements 
in  true  strategy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
power  of  a  really  great  chess-player  is  in 
relation  to  a  particular  class  of  imaginative 
efforts  far  beyond  the  power  of  even  very 
great  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
fifty  other  exercises  of  imaginative  power, 
all  needful  for  a  good  strategist,  the  great 


chess-player  may  be  so  deficient  that  he 
would  be  a  nonentity  instead  of  a  great 
general  at  the  head  of  an  army.  There  is 
a  real  analogy  between  the  two  kinds  of 
powers,  only  it  goes  a  very  little  way. 
Thus,  a  bad  chess-player  will  often  fail  to 
see  that  he  is  using  a  piece  for  two  dis- 
tinct purposes  which  can  only  be  really 
used  for  one  of  them, —  for  instance,  that 
he  is  using  a  pawn  which  is  needed  to 
cover  his  king  from  check  to  protect  an- 
other piece,  though  in  case  that  other 
piece  were  taken,  the  pawn  could  not  be 
moved  away  from  its  actual  position  to 
revenge  the  loss ;  and  a  bad  strategist 
might  make  a  corresponding  mistake  and 
surfer  for  it.  But  the  quickness  of  eye 
which  would  discern  at  once  the  blunder 
in  such  a  double  use  of  a  military  force  for 
two  distinct  purposes,  both  of  them  essen- 
tial to  safety,  yet  not  compatible  with  each 
other,  would  go  a  very  little  way'  indeed 
towards  making  a  good  strategist.  A 
good  strategist  must  have  the  power  of 
constructing  in  his  imagination  all  the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  especially 
the  roads,  out  of  the  hints  furnished  by  a 
map, —  which  implies  imaginative  power 
of  a  very  much  more  complicated  kind, 
though  not  of  so  unusual  a  degree  as  the 
powers  of  a  great  chess-player.  He  must 
have  a  very  exact  sense  of  the  time  requi- 
site for  the  operations  of  war,  and  of  the 
physical  and  moral  expedients  by  which 
that  time  may  be  reduced  ;  and  he  must, 
in  addition,  be  able  to  conceive  graphical- 
ly the  physical  and  moral  capacity  of  his 
own  forces,  and  those  of  his  adversaries, 
and  to  stimulate  his  own  to  the  utmost. 
All  these  powers  imply  a  very  much  wider 
range  of  imagination,  though  probably  not 
near  so  much  intensity  in  particular  exer- 
cises of  it,  as  the  powers  of  a  first-rate 
chess-player.  Indeed,  the  former  bear  to 
the  latter  the  relation  which  the  power  of 
conceiving  minutely  the  ground-plan  and 
elevation  of  a  house  bears  to  the  power  of 
reconstructing  in  imagination,  though  not 
necessarily  so  accurately,  its  whole  interior 
with  all  the  available  resources  for  living 
and  enjoyment  which  it  contains.  But 
there  is  a  real  foundation,  however  slight, 
for  the  notion  that  the  powers  of  a  great 
chess-player  bear  some  analogy  to  the 
powers  of  a  great  strategist.  At  the  basis 
of  both  stands  the  power  of  promptly 
grasping  the  various  space-relations  of  a 
limited  "area,  and  of  varying  in  the  mind's 
eye  the  positions  occupied  by  different 
pieces  on  that  area.  Without  a  toler- 
ably high  degree  of  this  power,  you  would 
not  get  either  a  great  chess-player  or  a 
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great  strategist;  though  it  is  quite  true 
that  with  it  alone,  you  would  get  only  the 
former  and  not  the  latter. 

For  this  notion,  then,  that  there  is  really 
a  kind  of  strategy  in  chess,  there  is  a  sound 
basis.  But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for 
the  vague  popular  notion  that  great  powers 
of  chess-playing  imply  the  sort  of  craft 
necessary  for  statesmanship.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  truly  wonderful  chess-players  of 
the  world  have  very  seldom  been  remark- 
able for  anything  else.  We  think  we  have 
shown  that  they  ought  to  have  had  at  least 
the  imaginative  qualities  of  good  geome- 
tricians, but  we  are  not  aware  that  they 
often  have  made  great  geometricians,  and 
probably  they  would  not  have  been  likely 
to  do  so  without  unusual  reasoning  powers 
as  well,  which  chess  does  not  either  re- 
quire or  educate.  Certainly,  while  there 
are  plenty  of  instances  of  great  politicians 
and  great  statesmen  delighting  in  deep 
gambling,  we  cannot  recall  one  who  was 
known  as  a  first-rate  chess-player.  Peo- 
ple are  deceived  by  words.  They  hear  of 
a  "  brilliant  combination  "  in  chess  and  of 
a  "  brilliant  combination  "  in  politics,  and 
they  think  there  is  some  analogy  between 
the  two.  But  look  at  what  you  really 
mean,  and  you  will  find  that  a  brilliant 
combination  in  chess,  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  a  power  of  so  anticipating 
moves,  and  the  effects  of  moves,  as  to 
bring  a  good  many  pieces  to  act  on  the 
same  square  —  i.e.,  either  on  the  same 
piece  or  else  on  the  pieces  which  support 
it.  But  in  politics  a  brilliant  combination 
means  something  entirely  different ;  it 
means  a  brilliant  insight  into  character,  a 
clear  perception  of  the  sort  of  moral  influ- 
ence which  will  carry  this  point,  and  the 
sort  which  will  carry  that,  and  a  power  of 
marshalling  all  the  influences  needed  so  as 
to  bring  them  to  bear  simultaneously  on  the 
different  persons  whose  consent  is  wanted 
to  any  policy.  Consider  this  sort  of  fac- 
ulty closely,  and  you  will  find  that  it  has  not 
necessarily  any  single  element  in  common 
with  the  power  of  producing  what  are 
called  "  brilliant  combinations  "  at  chess. 
Indeed,  though  the  play  of  a  great  chess- 
player is  a  very  high  and  intense  exercise 
of  the  imagination,  it  is  an  exercise  of  im- 
agination of  a  very  thin  kind  indeed,  which 
need  not  imply  any  considerable  imagi- 
native grasp  of  the  realities  of  life.  The 
man  who  has  the  most  vivid  geographical 
conceptions  may  have  the  most  pallid  of 
moral  and  practical  conceptions.  Indeed, 
the  imagination  useful  in  chess  need  not 
be  useful  at  all  in  politics  or  diplomacy, 
and  very  rarely  indeed  would  be.  Prob- 


ably the  highest  chess-imagination  which 
the  world  ever  knew  would  be  compatible, 
and  has  been  compatible,  we  take  it,  with 
extreme  imbecility,  even  of  the  imagina- 
tive kind,  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
life  or  the  characters  of  men.  And  as  for 
the  power  required  to  play  a  good  game  of 
chess,  with  ample  time  for  each  move, 
and  full  leisure  to  work  out  its  effect  on  a 
board,  it  really  is  not  remarkable  at  all. 
The  only  remarkable  power  displayed  in 
chess  is  the  power  of  anticipating  or  imagin- 
ing the  exact  state  of  the  board  without  see- 
ing it ;  and  that  can  only  be  properly  dis- 
played in  playing  with  a  present  adversary, 
and  not  playing  very  slowly  either. 
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The  amusement  called  a  "  spelling-bee  " 
has  the  advantage  of  being  cheap  and 
easily  got  up,  and  it  may  be  useful  in  help- 
ing to  shake  off  the  common  aversion  of 
Englishmen  to  opening  their  mouths  in 
public.  Almost  the  only  objection  is 
that,  unless  tolerably  big  words  are  used 
among  fairly  educated  people  as  tests, 
there  cannot  be  much  risk  of  failure,  and 
people  who  find  that  they  can  spell  big 
words  correctly,  may  be  too  apt  to  make 
familiar  use  of  them.  The  notion,  how- 
ever, that  correct  spelling  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  have  had  ordinary 
opportunities  of  education  is  modern,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  want  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough's  letters  are  always  quoted 
as  an  example  of  the  deficiency  of  a  re- 
markably able  man  in  knowledge  which  is 
now  required  in  every  schoolboy.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  po- 
lite age  of  Queen  Anne  people  wrote  far 
less  than  they  do  now,  and  as  long  as 
words  are  used  chiefly  in  conversation  it 
is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  is  right 
and  wrong.  There  are  indeed,  and  for  a 
long  time  past  have  been,  certain  books 
of  which  one  would  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess ignorance,  and  which  could  not  be 
read  attentively  without  learning  to  spell 
as  many  words  as  would  serve  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life.  As  an  indication 
of  want  of  knowledge  or  of  interest  about 
such  books  incorrect  spelling  might  rea- 
sonably be  thought  disgraceful.  But  if 
the  failure  only  occurred  in  polysyllabic 
words,  we  should  be  disposed  to  view 
leniently  an  indication  of  imperfect  study 
of  certain  newspapers.  ■  We  have  before 
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us  a  provincial  journal  which,  in  describ- 
ing a  spelling-bee,  states  that  "it  was  dis- 
covered that  an  individual  had  escaped  an 
interrogatory  by  changing  his  seat."  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  writer, 
who  had  probably  been  at  the  trial  him- 
self, to  consent  to  say  that  "  it  was  found 
that  a  person  had  escaped  a  question." 
Long  words  are  like  fine  clothes.  If  we 
have  them,  why  should  we  not  make  use 
of  them  ?  We  do  not  know  the  precise 
meaning  of  "  bee,"  but  if  we  conjecture 
rightly,  we  shall  expect  soon  to  hear  that 
an  "orthographical  conglomeration"  has 
been  held  in  some  provincial  town.  It  is 
wonderful,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
much  force  and  charm  of  language  may  be 
gained  without  ever  troubling  the  long 
words  at  all.  The  beautiful  lines  begin- 
ning, "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 
have  been  often  quoted  to  show  this.  An- 
other instance  ^is  the  speech  of  Hamlet, 
"  To  be  or  not  to  be."  Or  take  that  text  of 
Jeremiah  which  denounces  one  of  the  kings 
of  Judah,  "  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear 
the  word  of  the  Lord,"  etc.  Or  the  words 
of  the  burial  service,  "  Man  that  is  born 
of  a  woman,"  etc.  Or  Pope's  "  Universal 
Prayer."  Or  several  stanzas  of  Gray's 
"  Elegy."  Or  the  lines  in  which  Scott  de- 
scribes his  countrymen's  stubborn  fight  in 
Flodden.  All  these  and  many  more  of 
the  best-remembered  passages  in  English 
literature  might  be  searched  in  vain  for 
words  hard  enough  to  set  at  a  spelling- 
bee. 

In  some  remarks  on  spelling  which 
were  written  about  forty  years  ago  we 
find  the  sensible  rule  laid  down  that  the 
contemporary  usage  of  persons  of  culti- 
vation is  the  authority  to  which  each  per- 
son who  aspires  to  write  correctly  must 
defer.  The  writer  gives  some  examples 
in  which  variety  of  usage  existed  at  that 
time,  and  if  he  be  accepted  as  sufficient 
authority,  it  follows  that  at  the  time  he 
wrote  "  complete  "  and  "  compleat "  were 
equally  right,  or  at  least  neither  was 
wrong.  But  we  fear  that,  if  the  latter 
form  were  produced  at  a  "  spelling-bee," 
shouts  of  laughter  would  proclaim  that 
the  respondent's  chance  of  the  prize  was 
gone.  In  Ainsworth's  Dictionary  of  1751 
both  "complete"  and  "compleat"  are 
given  in  the  English-Latin  part,  although 
it  would  appear  that  the  latter  is  pre- 
ferred; and  in  the  Latin-English  part 
"  completus  "  is  rendered  "  compleat." 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  "ex- 
pence  "  was  usual,  and  we  could  not  now 
say  that  it  is  exactly  wrong,  although  we 
should  certainly  write  "expense."  The 


writer  of  forty  years  ago  gives  us  another 
example,  "  allege  "  and  "  alledge,"  but 
usage  has  now  determined  against  the  lat- 
ter form.  The  dispute  between  "  inquire  " 
and  "enquire"  is  not  yet  settled,  nor 
could  we  say  that  "  connection  "  is  wrong, 
although  we  should  write  "  connexion." 
It  appears  that  at  the  "spelling-bee  "  the 
word  ecstatic  was  deemed  to  be  wrongly 
spelt  with  "x,"  but  this  was  usual  in  the 
last  century.  If  the  competitors  were 
taken  from  the  working  class,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  at  the  form  "  steddy  " 
being  produced.  In  the  middle  and  up- 
per class  this  would  not  be  likely,  yet  we 
find  this  form,  and  not "  steady,"  in  "  Pope's 
Works,"  printed  in  1766.  The  same 
book  shows  that  "  sallad  "  was  then  usual, 
and  "  smoakless."  We  find  also  "oecon- 
omy,"  from  which,  since  it  became  polit- 
ical, a  letter  has  been  retrenched.  We 
also  find  "chearful"  and  "devellop." 
But  it  is  surprising  to  turn  over  many 
pages  of  this  edition  of  Pope  without  find- 
ing more  than  very  minute  differences 
from  the  spelling  of  the  present  clay. 

A  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  must 
save  competitors  in  spelling  from  many 
pitfalls.  If  the  ladies  who  gained  distinc- 
tion were  ignorant  of  these  languages,  they 
must  have  been  gifted  with  retentive 
memories.  Take  for  example  such  a  word 
as  "  sympathetic,"  and  it  would  seem  quite 
possible  for  a  person  who  knows  no  Greek 
to  put  "  i "  for  "  y."  And  in  "  metamorpho- 
sis "  there  would  be  an  opening  for  "  f." 
A  mistake  would  be  easy  in  "  internecine  " 
or  "parallelogram."  It  might  perhaps  be 
said  that  it  would  take  longer  to  learn 
Greek  and  Latin  than  to  learn  spelling  as 
a  mere  collection  of  instances  without 
principles,  but  the  latter  would  be  very 
hard  work.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  any- 
body to  learn  English  spelling,  because  of 
its  irregularity.  The  rule  which  compels 
us  to  write  "succeed"  and  "precede"  is 
merely  arbitrary,  and  even  some  educated 
people  have  to  think  twice  before  putting 
on  paper  "  believe  "  and  "  receive."  We 
have  now  settled  to  write  "  surprise,"  but 
in  the  last  century  this  and  other  com- 
pounds of  the  French  prendre  were 
written  with  "  z."  A  place  in  a  spelling- 
class  ought  not,  we  think,  to  be  lost  by 
using  "  z  "  in  any  of  these  words.  But  a 
person  who  knows  French  would  prefer  to 
write  these  words  with  "  s,"  just  as  a  per- 
son who  knows  Greek  would  write  "  an- 
alyse," although  we  find  this  word  spelt 
with  "  z "  in  the  edition  of  Pope  before 
referred  to.  The  word  "  schedule,"  which 
was  lately  set,  is  a  trap,  at  least  if  it  be 
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pronounced,  as  some  people  pronounce  it, 
softly.  It  is  usual  in  correspondence  to 
speak  of  an  "inclosed"  letter,  but  Par- 
liament still  passes  "enclosure  acts." 
Such  words  as  abridgment  and  irrecon- 
cilable .  are  thought  by  many  people  to 
want  another  "e,"  and,  whatever  be  the 
correct  rule,  it  is  certainly  convenient  to 
drop  an  unnecessary  letter.  The  old- 
fashioned  pronunciation  of  "  obliged  "  may 
have  led  many  into  what  can  hardly  be 
called  an  error.  As  for  "honourable," 
and  other  words  of  the  same  class,  there 
will  perhaps  never  be,  and  there  certainly 
is  not,  agreement.  We  should  write  of 
the  "license"  of  the  press,  but  acts  of 
Parliament  require  publicans  to  take  out 
"licences."  It  is  perhaps  desirable  to  be 
strict  in  spelling,  because  pronunciation 
varies,  and  if  spelling  followed  it  there 
would  soon  be  no  standard  of  correctness 
in  speech.  But  it  is  possible  to  carry 
accuracy  to  an  extreme.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  spelling  "  supernumer- 
ary "  without  its  penultimate  syllable,  and 
spelling  "  postillion  "  with  one  "  1."  The 
former,  if  not  carelesssness,  must  be 
gross  ignorance,  like  that  shown  in  spell- 
ing "  quadrilateral "  with  an  "  o  "  in  the 
last  syllable,  or  "  commensurate  "  with 
"  o,"  instead  of  "  u."  Here,  again,  a 
small  knowledge  of  Latin  would  have  pre- 
vented mistakes  which  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  an  untutored  ear  listening  to 
a  vulgar  tongue.  A  person  who  said 
"  quadrilateral "  or  "  commensorate  "  must 
have  escaped  the  influence  both  of  school 
and  society.  We  saw  lately  a  lady's  letter, 
in  which  "  areas  "  was  written  for  "  ar- 
rears," and  it  might  be  charitably  thought 
that  ignorance  of  the  thing  made  her  un- 
familiar with  its  name.  In  the  strictest 
age  of  pleading  and  practice  at  common 
law,  the  principle  of  idem  sonans  was  ap- 
plied, and  we  think  the  same  principle 
ought  to  prevail  to  some  extent  in  a  "  spell- 
ing-bee," but  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far. 
If  this  amusement  becomes  fashionable, 
there  will  no  doubt  be  dictionaries  ex- 
pressly printed  for  it,  with  a  set  of  rules, 
and  it  certainly  would  promote  more  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  our  language.  When 
an  assembly  receives  the  spelling  of  "  ec- 
static "  with  an  "  x  "  with  shouts  of  derisive 
laughter,  it  is  evident  that  many  people 
have  a  good  deal  to  learn.  But  the  spell- 
ing of  "  cynical "  with  "le  "  at  the  end,  in- 
stead of  "al,"  shows  ignorance  of  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  the  word,  and  that 
sort  of  ignorance  may  fitly  excite  derision. 
The  lady  who  had  to  spell  "aurora  bo- 
realis"  could  scarcely  go  wrong,  unless 


5" 

she  was  very  ignorant  or  very  careless. 
When  we  have  once  heard  and  under- 
stood this  word,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
misspell  it. 

The  popularity  of  these  competitions  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  many  for- 
tunate circumstances  of  that  country.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  impressed  on  Ameri- 
can speakers  that  when  they  come  to  write 
they  must  add  a  "g"  to  the  word  which 
they  call  "  fixins,"  and  that  they  must  not 
spell  calculate  with  an  "  i."  It  might  be 
awkward  if  the  manager  of  a  "spelling- 
bee,"  either  in  America  or  here,  pro- 
nounced words  as  he  hears  his  friends 
and  neighbours  speak,  and  then  applied 
the  standard  of  some  dictionary  to  the 
spelling  of  them.  It  appears  that  a  "  spell- 
ing-bee "  has  lately  been  "  inaugurated  "  at 
Gloucester,  and  it  is  proper  that  a  big 
word  should  be  made  to  do  duty  on  this 
occasion.  This  competition  was  finally 
decided  on  the  word  "ecclesiastic,"  and 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  person  who 
failed  to  spell  it  correctly  had  never 
heard  it  before,  and  did  not  know  whence 
it  came,  or  what  it  meant.  Spelling 
such  words  as  this  is  a  test,  not  so 
much  of  spelling,  as  of  the  general  educa- 
tion and  associations  of  the  competitor  — 
not  that  that  is  an  objection  to  them.  The 
same  remark  might  be  made  on  "  millen- 
nium," with  the  addition  that  failure  in  this 
word  would  imply  ignorance  of  Latin, 
which  it  is  hardly  expected  that  a  com- 
mercial clerk  should  know.  Some  years 
ago  a  bet  upon  the  word  "  reindeer  " 
caused  great  excitement  in  the  sporting 
world.  It  was  alleged  that  the  gentleman 
who  induced  a  friend  to  bet  on  the  spell- 
ing of  this  word  had  looked  beforehand  at 
a  dictionary.  But,  on  reference  to  several 
dictionaries,  it  appeared  that  both  "  rein- 
deer "  and  "  raindeer "  were  recognized. 
It  is  stated  that  at  Gloucester  failure  oc- 
curred at  such  words  as,  among  others, 
"broccoli."  Now,  on  referring  to  the 
first  dictionary  we  have  at  hand  (an  Eng- 
lish-Latin one  of  1845)  we  find  "  brocoli." 
Yet  it  would  appear  that  a  competitor  was 
disqualified  for  adopting  this  form.  Peo- 
ple of  rather  wider  views  as  to  language 
should,  if  possible,  take  the  direction  of 
these  competitions. 


From  The  Gardener's  Chronicle. 
HOPS. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
hop  into  general  use,  as  given  in  our  pub- 


HOPS. 


lie  records,  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  in- 
terest. It  is  stated  that  in  the  fourth 
year  of  King  Henry  VI.  (1425-26)  an  infor- 
mation was  laid  against  a  person  for  put- 
ting into  beer  "  an  unwholesome  weed 
called  an  hopp ; "  and  that  in  the  same 
reign  Parliament  was  petitioned  against 
"that  wicked  weed  called  hops."  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  their  use  seems  to 
have  been  fully  established,  although  the 
brewer  of  the  royal  household  was  pro- 
hibited from,  using  it  in  his  ale.  In  the 
statute-book  for  1552  the  cultivation  of 
hops  is  distinctly  sanctioned  ;  and  in  1574 
Reynolde  Scot  published  a  black-letter 
treatise,  with  woodcuts,  expressly  on  the 
cultivation  of  hops,  which  is  called  "A 
Perfite  Plat  Forme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden." 
In  1603  English-grown  hops  were  exten- 
sively used,  as  appears  from  an  act  of 
James  I.,  and,  although  their  use  was  pe- 
titioned against,  and  nominally  condemned 
in  the  same  reign,  this  prohibition  was 
but  little  attended  to.  Another  article 
which  "  the  famous  City  of  London " 
also  petitioned  against  would  be  nowa- 
days regarded  as  being  even  more  indis- 
pensable than  hops.  Blith,  in  "  The  En- 
glish Improver  Improved"  (published  in 
1653),  says,  "It  is  not  many  years  since 
the  famous  City  of  London  petitioned  the 
Parliament  of  England  against  two  nui- 
sances, and  these  were  Newcastle  coals, 


in  regard  of  their  stench,  etc.,  and  hops, 
in  regard  they  would  spoil  the  taste  of 
drink,  and  endanger  the  people."  But 
from  this  time  forward  the  general  use  of 
hops  was  thoroughly  established.  An 
act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
inflicts  a  penalty  of  ^20  upon~all  brewers 
who  shall  use  any  other  bitter  than  hops 
in  their  malt  liquors,  and  a  similar  enact- 
ment under  George  III.  imposes  a  fine  of 
£$  per  cwt.  upon  those  who  shall  adul- 
terate hops  by  giving  them  scent  or  col- 
our by  drugs,  while  the  cutting  of  hop- 
bines growing  in  a  plantation  is  made 
felony  "without  benefit  of  clergy."  Al- 
though the  chief  use  of  the  hop  is  that 
connected  with  our  national  beverage,  it 
has  been  put  to  other  purposes  of  some 
little  importance.  Cloth  of  considerable 
strength  is  made  from  the  fibrous  stems 
of  the  plant  in  Sweden,  and  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  1791  awarded  a  premium  to  a 
Berkshire  farmer  who  had  succeeded  in 
a  similar  manufacture.  The  attention  of 
paper-makers  has  also  been  directed  to 
this  as  to  most  other  fibrous  plants.  The 
young  shoots  are  sometimes  cooked  and 
eaten  like  asparagus,  and  are  said  to  be 
very  good ;  in  Gerard's  days  these  "  buds 
or  first  sprouts  "  were  used  in  salads,  al- 
though that  author  regarded  them  as 
"  more  toothsome  than  nourishing." 


New  Aerial  Machine.  —  Experiments 
were  made  on  the  Great  Lines,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  at  Chatham,  by  order  of  the  authorities, 
with  the  new  aerial  machine,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Simmonds,  the  aeronaut.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  under  the  direction  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Committee, 
a  large  number  of  officers  being  upon  the 
ground.  The  machine,  should  it  answer,  is 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  field  in  time  of  war, 
by  means  of  which  observations  might  be 
taken.  It  is  a  large  affair,  the  covering  being 
of  French  cambric,  made  waterproof  by  being 
coated  with  a  solution  of  india-rubber,  the 
framework  being  made  of  spans  of  wood  about 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  thick,  and  thin  galva- 
nized iron  wire,  and  when  in  the  air  it  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  parachute,  on  the  covering  be- 
coming fully  inflated.  It  is  said  that_  the 
advantage  it  has  over  a  balloon  is,  that  it  re- 
quires no  gas  to  inflate  it,  but  then  a  good 


breeze  is  necessary  to  float  it  in  the  air,  with- 
out which  it  is  of  but  little  use,  as  was  proved 
by  the  experiments.  The  machine  having 
been  got  ready,  and  a  sand-bag  being  placed 
where  the  car  would  be,  a  number  of  Royal 
Engineers  attempted  to  get  it  up  by  running 
with  a  rope,  which  was  attached  to  the  frame- 
work, the  process  being  precisely  similar  to 
that  employed  by  boys  in  flying  kites.  After 
one  or  two  attempts,  the  machine  went  up, 
and  after  reaching  a  height  of  about  one  hun- 
dred feet,  the  ballast  was  not  sufficient,  and 
there  was  not  enough  wind  to  keep  it  in  the 
air,  consequently  it  fell  to  the  ground,  by  the 
concussion  some  of  the  framework  was  broken, 
and  the  experiments  were  thus  stopped.  It  is 
thought  that  with  a  good  breeze  the  experi- 
ments would  have  been  successful.  The  dam- 
ages will  be  repaired,  and  some  further  experi- 
ments made  next  week. 
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FROM  MOSCHUS,  ETC. 


FROM  MOSCHUS. 

When  the  wind  softly  sways  the  azure  sea, 
My  languid  spirit  kindles  at  the  sight, 
And  then  the  land  is  no  more  a  delight, 

Only  the  mighty  main  seems  sweet  to  me. 


But  when  the  waters  in  their  wrath  grow  hoar, 
And  the  long  rollers  rage  with  curling  foam, 
I  turn  again  towards  my  wooded  home, 

And  love  to  look  upon  the  sea  no  more. 

Ah  !  sweet  the  land,  and  sweet  the  forest  dark, 
Whose  pines  make  song,  whate'er  the  wild 

wind's  strife ; 
And  hard,  indeed,  must  be  the  fisher's  life, 

Who  toils  upon  the  deep,  —  his  home,  a  bark  ; 

His  prey,  the  roaming  fish.    But  'tis  my  lot 
Beneath  the  plane's  full  leaf  at  ease  to  dream, 
And  thence   I  love  to  hear  the  passing 
stream, 

Whose  prattle  charms,  and  can  disquiet  not. 
Spectator.  W.  T. 


TO  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

River  that  stealeth  with  such  silent  pace 
Around  the  city  of  the  dead,  where  lies 
A  friend  who  bore  thy  name,  and  whom 
these  eyes 

Shall  see  no  more  in  his  accustomed  place, 
Linger  and  fold  him  in  thy  soft  embrace, 
And  say  good-night,  for  now  the  western 
skies 

Are  red  with  sunset,  and  gray  mists  arise 
Like  damps  that  gather  on  a  dead  man's 
face. 

Good-night  !  good-night  !  as  we  so  oft  have 
said 

Beneath  this  roof  at  midnight,  in  the  days 
That  are  no  more  and  shall  no  more  return. 
Thou  hast  but  taken  thy  lamp  and  gone  to 
bed; 

I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 

To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  burn. 


THE  TIDES. 

I  saw  the  long  line  of  the  vacant  shore, 
The  seaweed  and  the  shells  upon  the  sand, 
And  the  brown  rocks  left  bare  on  every 
hand, 

As  if  the  ebbing  tide  would  flow  no  more. 


Then  heard  I  more  distinctly  than  before, 
The  ocean  breathe  and  its  great  breast  ex- 
pand, 

And  hurrying  came  on  the  defenceless  land 
The  insurgent  waters  with  tumultuous  roar. 
All  thought  and  feeling  and  desire,  I  said, 
Love,  laughter,  and  the  exultant  joy  of  song 
Have  ebbed  from  me  forever  !  Suddenly 
o'er  me 

They  swept  again  from  their  deep  ocean  bed, 
And  in  a  tumult  of  delight,  and  strong 
As  youth,  and  beautiful  as  youth,  upbore 
me. 

Longfellow's  "Masque  of  Pandora." 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  LEAVES. 

As,  one  by  one,  these  autumn  leaves,  descend- 
ing 

To  droop  and  die, 
In  rustled  murmurs,  breathe  one  soft  unending 

Sad  threnody, 
Till  branch  and  bough,  whereon  no  vestige 
lingers 

Of  summer  bloom, 
Trace  out  upon  the  sky,  with  withered  fingers, 
Their  wintry  doom : 

So,  one  by  one,  these  earthly  hopes  we  cher- 
ish — 

More  dearly  prized, 
Perchance,  than  Heaven  itself  —  fall  off  and 
perish 

Unrealized, 

And  leave  us,  with  life's  winter  o'er  us  steal- 
ing. 

And  skies  o'ercast, 
With  bared  and  outstretched  arms  for  help 
appealing 

To  Heaven  at  last. 


JUBILATE. 

Gray  distance  hid  each  shining  sail 
By  ruthless  breezes  borne  from  me  ; 

And  lessening,  fading,  faint  and  pale, 
My  ships  went  forth  to  sea. 

Where  misty  breakers  rose  and  fell 
I  stood  and  cowered  hopelessly  ; 

For  every  wave  had  tales  to  tell 
Of  wrecks  far  out  at  sea. 

To-day  a  song  is  on  my  lips  ; 

Earth  seems  a  paradise  to  me ; 
For  God  is  good,  and  lo  !  my  ships 

Are  coming  home  from  sea. 


forster's  life  of  swift. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
FORSTER'S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT.* 

Our  old  friend  Christopher  North,  in 
one  of  his  convivial  sallies,  altogether  dis- 
claimed being  '-that  faultless  monster 
whom  the  world  ne'er  saw,"  and  claimed, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  a  faulty  monster, 
seen  by  all  the  world.  That  faulty  mon- 
ster Swift  will  now,  we  hope,  be  shown  to 
all  the  world  in  his  true  dimensions,  though 
he  cannot  be  washed  exactly  white.  Mr. 
Forster  has  some  more  than  ordinary 
qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  set  him- 
self. He  is  not  " suspect"  of  Toryism, 
nor  consumed  with  the  zeal  of  retrospect- 
ive Whiggism  to  the  pitch  of  regarding 
apostasy  from  Godolphin  to  Harley,  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,  as  deserving  a  polit- 
ical auto  da  fe  in  those  of  Queen  Victoria. 
He  has  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in 
research  of  documents  and  materials  from 
all  quarters;  and  brings  in  his  present 
volume,  and  promises  for  his  future  vol- 
umes, much  fresh  information  on  points  of 
Swift's  career  and  character,  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  matter  of  controversy 
rather  than  of  careful  investigation.  And 
finally,  he  has  that  "hearty  liking"  and 
"generous  admiration"  for  his  subject, 
which  he  justly  attributes  to  his  great  pre- 
cursor Scott,  and  which  are  indispensably 
requisite  to  render  biography  a  labour  of 
love.  That  Swift  was,  in  his  sane  and 
manly  years,  lovable,  seems  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  more  or 
less  loved,  or  liked,  by  every  woman  of 
intelligence,  and  every  man  of  genius,  with 
whom  he  came  in  personal  contact  and  in- 
tercourse. He  was  loved  in  tragic  earnest 
by  poor  Esther  Johnson  and  poor  Hester 
Vanhomrigh.  He  was  loved  by  Pope, 
Gay,  Steele,  Congreve,  Bolingbroke,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Addison;  and  lastly,  and  posthu- 
mously, his  memory  is  loved  by  Mr.  Fors- 
ter. f 

*  The  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift.  By  John  Forster. 
Volume  the  First.    1667-1711.    London,  1875. 

t  Mr.  Courtenay,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  William 
Temple"  (vol.  ii.  p.  243),  drew  from  very  narrow  prem- 
ises very  broad  conclusions  as  to  the  general  unpopu- 
larity of  Swift's  manners  with  women.  u  Of  the  offen- 
sive manners  of  Swift,"  he  says,  "  and  his  consequent 
unpopularity  with  the  ladies  of  the  families  in  which  he 
was  intimate"  [we  will  trouble  any  one  to  be  intimate 
in  families  where  he  is  unpopular  with  the  ladies!], 
u  we  can  speak  upon  the  authority  of  a  daughter  of  his 


Independently  of  "evil  times  and  evil 
tongues,"  the  sources  of  Swift's  doubtful 
reputation,  from  his  own  days  to  ours,  may 
be  said  to  have  been,  in  a  manner,  iden- 
tical with  those  of  his  glory.  His  "Tale 
of  a  Tub  "  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
half  Christendom,  and  his  "  Gulliver's 
Travels "  little  short  of  an  indictment 
against  all  mankind.  His  political  trophies 
were  the  depopularization  of  Marlborough, 
the  preparation  of  the  public  mind  for  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  exasperation  of 
Irish  patriotism  against  English  halfpence. 
A  new  Prometheus,  he  must  be  owned  to 
have  brought  upon  earth  more  heat  than 
light,  and  his  final  misanthropy  purveyed 
his  own  vultures  for  his  own  heart  in 
exile.*  It  is,  indeed,  a  passion  which,  if  it 
does  not  begin  in  madness,  almost  cer- 
tainly ends  there. 

The  late  great  French  critic,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  laid  down,  with  immediate  refer- 
ence to  Chateaubriand,  the  following  canon 
of  criticism,  which  is  not  less  applicable 
to  our  present  subject :  — 

For  me,  literary  production  is  not  distinct 
—  is,  at  any  rate,  not  separable  —  from  the 
producer,  the  man  himself,  and  his  individual 
organization.  I  may  find  pleasure  in  a  work, 
but  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment on  it,  independently  of  all  knowledge  of 
the  writer.  I  should  be  disposed  to  say  — 
Such  as  the  tree,  such  the  fruit. 

In  order  to  know  a  man  —  that  is  to  say,  to 
know  something  more  about  him  than  pure 
spirit  —  one  cannot  go  to  work  in  too  many 
ways,  or  from  too  many  sides.  Till  one  has 
asked  and  answered  to  oneself  a  certain  num- 
ber of  questions  about  an  author,  one  is  never 
sure  of  having  completely  seized  his  character. 
What  were  his  religious  views  ?  How  was  he 
affected  by  natural  scenery  ?  What  was  his 
behaviour  towards  women?  —  what  in  money 
matters?  Was  he  rich?  —  was  he  poor? 
What  was  his  regimen,  his  mode  of  living  ? 

friend,  the  first  Lord  Bathurst :  this  lady  was  particu- 
larly disgusted  with  his  habit  of  swearing." 

The  occasional  brusqtcerie  and  eccentricity  of  Swift's 
manners,  especially  in  his  later  years,  is  not  denied  in 
any  quarter.  He  could  make  himself  disagreeable,  but 
he  could  make  himself  exceedingly  agreeable,  both  to 
men  and  to  women.  See  Mr.  Forster's  volume,  p.  226, 
and  in  other  places,  for  the  extraordinary  social  charm 
possessed  by  Swift  in  his  better  years. 

*  Swift  always  regarded  his  Dublin  deanery  as  an 
exile,  and  always  refused  to  regard  Ireland  as  his 
country,  merely  because  he  was  "  dropped"  there. 


forster's  life  of  swift. 


Finally,  what  was  his  vice  or  weakness  ?  since 
every  man  has  one.  None  of  the  answers  to 
these  questions  are  immaterial  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  an  author,  or  even  of  his  book, — 
unless,  indeed,  that  book  is  a  treatise  of  pure 
geometry. 

In  no  instance  more  distinctly  than  in 
that  of  our  present  subject  is  the  character 
of  the  author  traceable,  in  its  main  lines, 
to  the  character  of  the  man.  It  might  be 
said  of  Jonathan  Swift  as  of  John  Bunyan 

—  whom,  by  the  way,  he  prized  more  high- 
ly than  theologians  of  higher  pretensions 

—  that  it  was  because  he  was  such  a  man 
as  he  was  he  wrote  as  he  did.  What  set 
the  stamp  of  permanence  on  the  writings 
of  both  was  no  study  of  form,  no  care  of 
composition,  but  downright  force  of  ex- 
pression prompted  by  strength  of  pur- 
pose. Bunyan  became  a  great  author 
without  knowing  it,  because  he  had  a  faith 
to  propagate.  Swift  became  a  great  au- 
thor without  caring  about  it,  because  he 
had  passions  to  wreak,  ambitions  to  gratify, 
and  insights  into  life,  character,  and  opin- 
ion to  bring  out  in  forms  which,  however 
fantastic,  however  frequently  repulsive, 
have  won  for  themselves  a  permanent 
place  in  the  modern  mind,  which  they  will 
no  more  lose  with  any  generation  of  intel- 
ligent readers  than  the  world  will "  willing- 
ly let  die"  Pantagruel's  history,  or  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress." 

In  applying  to  Swift  Sainte-Beuve's  per- 
sonal and,  as  he  conceived  it,  physiological 
method  of  criticism,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  start  with  the  subject  from  birth,  or 
even  before  it.  A  posthumous  child,  born 
of  a  mother  labouring  under  a  load  of  anx- 
ieties, much  that  was  otherwise  inexplica- 
bly morbid  in  Swift  may  be  traceable  to 
congenital  sources,  and  the  painfully  de- 
pendent circumstances  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth. 

His  brief  autobiography,  reproduced  in 
Mr.  Forster's  first  chapter,  and  which 
stops  at  the  epoch  of  Swift's  final  settle- 
ment in  Ireland,  begins  by  stating  that  the 
tamily  of  the  Swifts  are  ancient  in  York- 
shire. After  commemorating  one  or  two 
notable  members  of  that  family,  the  writer 
comes  to  his  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas 
Swift,  whose  services  and  sufferings  in 
the  cause  of  the  First  Charles  obtained 


recognition  and  promise  of  preferment 
from  the  Second,  then  in  exile,  "  if  ever 
God  should  restore  him."  Thomas  Swift's 
life  ended,  however,  before  Charles's  exile, 
and  "  Mr.  Swift's  merit,"  observes  his 
grandson,  "  died  with  him." 

His  father's  marriage  is  recorded  as 
follows  by  Swift,  with  a  curious  and  char- 
acteristic mixture  of  pride  in  his  mother's 
remote  ancestry,  and  regret  for  his  father's 
"  indiscreet  "  marriage  :  — 

He  married  Mrs.  Abigail  Erick,  of  Leices- 
tershire, descended  from  the  most  ancient 
family  of  the  Ericks,  who  derive  their  lineage 
from  Erick  the  forester,  a  great  commander, 
who  raised  an  army  to  oppose  the  invasion  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  .  .  .  This  marriage 
was  on  both  sides  very  indiscreet,  for  his  wife 
brought  her  husband  little  or  no  fortune  ;  and 
his  death  happening  suddenly,  before  he  could 
make  a  sufficient  provision  for  his  family,  his 
son,  not  then  born  [Swift  himself],  has  often 
been  heard  to  say,  that  he  felt  the  conse- 
quences of  that  marriage,  not  only  through  the 
whole  course  of  his  education,  but  during  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life. 

Swift's  only  prosperous  relative  settled 
in  Ireland  was  an  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  to 
whom,  says  Mr.  Forster,  as  the  acknowl- 
edged head  of  the  family,  Jonathan's  [his 
father's]  widow  had  turned  naturally  in  her 
trouble.  With  exception  of  a  small  an- 
nuity of  twenty  pounds,  which  her  hus- 
band had  been  enabled  to  purchase  at 
their  marriage,  she  was  wholly  dependent 
on  this  supposed  wealthy  relative,  who 
took  on  himself  the  charge  of  the  young 
Jonathan's  schooling,  and  defrayed  it  in 
what  seemed  a  niggard  and  grudging  man- 
ner, which  was  never  forgiven  by  the  dis- 
tinguished object  of  his  reluctant  bounty. 
Four  marriages,  however,  had  provided 
Uncle  Godwin  with  fifteen  children,  and 
he  left  at  his  death  a  crippled  estate,  alto- 
gether inadequate  for  his  survivors. 

Swift  says  of  himself  that  — 

By  the  ill-treatment  of  his  nearest  relations 
[meaning  chiefly  Uncle  Godwin],  he  was  so 
discouraged  and  sunk  in  his  spirit,  that  he  too 
much  neglected  his  academic  studies,  for  some 
parts  of  which  he  had  no  great  relish  by  na- 
ture, and  turned  himself  to  reading  history  and 
poetry ;  so  that  when  the  time  came  for  taking 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  although  he 
I  had  lived  with  great  regularity  and  due  ob« 
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servance  of  the  statutes,  he  was  stopped  of  his 
degree  for  dulness  and  insufficiency ;  and  at 
last  hardly  admitted,  in  a  manner  little  to  his 
credit,  which  is  called  in  that  college  [Trinity 
College,  Dublin]  speciali  gratid,  on  the  15th 
February,  1685,  with  four  more  on  the  same 
footing. 

"  These  autobiographical  records,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Forster,  "show  not  only  the 
sense  of  worldly  disadvantage,  that  even 
during  childhood  and  at  school  marred  his 
enjoyment  and  chilled  exertion,  but  the 
temperament  which  at  a  later  time  fitted 
him  as  little  to  receive  obligation  as  to  en- 
dure dependence." 

Dr.  Barrett  [we  still  quote  Mr.  Forster] 
taxes  all  his  energies  to  establish  that  after 
his  bachelorship  Swift  became  reckless  of  hall 
or  lecture-room,  violent  and  quarrelsome,  a 
stranger  to  the  chapel,  a  lounger  in  the  town, 
and  forever  falling  under  fine  or  censure. 
W alter  Scott  not  inaptly  remembered,  when 
he  came  to  this  picture  by  Barrett,  how  John- 
son described  his  Oxford  life  to  Boswell. 
"  Ah,  sir,  I  was  mad  and  violent.  It  was  bit- 
terness that  they  mistook  for  frolic.  I  was 
miserably  poor,  and  thought  to  fight  my  way 
by  my  literature  and  my  wit ;  so  I  disregarded 
all  power  and  all  authority."  But  there  was 
a  written  sentence  of  Johnson  more  nobly  ap- 
plicable both  to  Swift  and  to  himself,  when,  in 
the  life  of  the  dean,  he  said  that  the  years 
of  labour  by  which  studies  had  been  retrieved 
which  were  alleged  to  have  been  recklessly  or 
negligently  lost,  "afforded  useful  admonition 
and  powerful  encouragement  to  men  whose 
abilities  have  been  made  for  a  time  useless  by 
their  passions  or  pleasures,  and  who,  having 
lost  one  part  of  life  in  idleness,  are  tempted 
to  throw  away  the  remainder  in  despair." 

Swift's  mother,  notwithstanding  the  "in- 
discreet "  marriage,  at  which  the  black 
drop  in  her  son's  blood,  when  tinging  his 
thoughts,  made  him  repine  chiefly  because 
it  had  brought  himself  into  being,  appears 
always  to  have  been  regarded  by  that  son 
with  affection  and  admiration.  "  Charac- 
ter, humour,  uprightness,  and  independ- 
ence," says  Mr.  Forster,  "  are  in  all  the 
traditions  respecting  her."  During  her 
life,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years  after 
he  left  college,  Swift  rarely  missed  visit- 
ing her  once  a  year  at  least  at  Leicester, 
where  she  had  finally  fixed  her  home  — 
travelling  by  wagon  or  on  foot  in  his  poor- 
er, by  coach  in  his  more  opulent  days.  In 
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his  earlier  journeys  to  and  from  that  place 
—  when,  seeing  written  over  a  door  "  Lodg- 
ings for  a  penny,"  he  would  hire  a  bed, 
giving  an  additional  sixpence  for  clean 
sheets  —  he  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  ways  and  speech  of  the  common 
people,  which  must  have  much  helped  to 
form  his  popular  style  and  turn  of  thought. 

"  Swift,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  was  little 
more  than  two  months  past  his  twenty- 
first  birthday,  when  Tyrconnel  let  loose 
the  Celtic  population  on  the  English  set- 
tlers in  Dublin;  and  quitting  the  college 
with  a  crowd  of  other  fugitives,  he  found 
his  way  to  his  mother's  house  in  England." 
His  visit  to  Leicester  on  this  occasion 
lasted  some -months,  and  his  watchful  par- 
ent became  alarmed  on  his  account  "  be- 
cause of  the  daughters  of  Heth"  —  one 
Betty  Jones  in  particular,  who  afterwards 
married  "a  rogue  of  an  innkeeper"  at 
Loughborough. 

Hardly  had  he  escaped  this  Betty  Jones 
[says  Mr.  Forster]  when  there  began  to  be 
talk  of  another ;  and  long  before  the  "  some 
months "  passed  which  he  describes  as  the 
duration  of  this  visit  to  Leicester,  his  mother 
must  have  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
what  her  son  already  had  been  told  by  "  a  per- 
son of  great  honour  in  Ireland,"  who  was 
"  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  to  look  into  my 
mind ;  and  used  to  tell  me  that  it  was  like  a 
conjured  spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I 
would  not  give  it  employment." 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  his 
mother's  suggestion  that  he  should  apply 
to  Sir  William  Temple.  Lady  Temple 
was  a  relation  of  hers,  and  was  still  living 
when  Swift's  application  for  admission  to 
Sir  William  Templet  house  and  patronage 
was  made  and  received  favourably. 

He  joined  [says  Mr.  Forster]  the  retired 
statesman  at  Moor  Park,  near  Farnham,  be- 
fore the  close  of  1689,  and  continued  with  him, 
not  without  intervals  of  absence,  until  just  be- 
fore Lady  Temple's  death  in  1694.  These 
five  years  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  resi- 
dence with  Temple. 

Swift's  great  intellectual  development, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  politics,  may 
be  dated'from  the  period  of  his  two  pro- 
tracted sojourns  under  the  roof  of  a  vet- 
eran statesman  of  such  experience  and  ca- 
pacity as  Temple.    We  ourselves  have  no 
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doubt  that  Swift's  moral  character,  so  far 
as  still  pliable,  must  also  have  been  im- 
proved by  having  set  before  him  so  ac- 
complished a  model  of  qualities  which  he 
could  not  but  respect,  albeit  he  could  not 
emulate  —  his  own  natural  temper  being 
not  less  restless  and  ambitious  than  Tem- 
ple's was  the  reverse. 

If  the  pen  of  Swift,  at  a  later  period,  in- 
flicted the  first  defeat  of  Marlborough  in 
the  battle-field  of  English  public  opinion ; 
if  the  pen  of  Swift  first  taught  Ireland  to 
"adventure  resurrection," and  commenced 
and  carried  to  a  triumphant  issue  the  first 
successful  Irish  agitation,  the  school  in 
which  he  learned  to  wield  such  a  pen  was 
Temple's  house  at  Moor  Park. 

Every  judicious  reader  [says  Lord  Macaulay] 
must  be  struck  by  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish Swift's  political  tracts  from  all  sim- 
ilar works  produced  by  mere  men  of  letters. 
Let  any  person  compare,  for  example,  the 
"Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  or  the  "Letter  to 
the  October  Club,"  with  Johnson's  "  False 
Alarm,"  or  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  and  he 
will  be  at  once  struck  by  the  difference  of 
which  we  speak.  He  may  possibly  think 
Johnson  a  greater  man  than  Swift.  He  may 
possibly  prefer  Johnson's  style  to  Swift's. 
But  he  will  at  once  acknowledge  that  John- 
son writes  like  a  man  who  has  never  been  out 
of  his  study.  Swift  writes  like  a  man  who 
has  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  midst  of  pub- 
lic business.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  superiority  of  Swift  is  to  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  attributed  to  his  long  and  close  con- 
nection with  Temple.* 

It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  man 
whose  pen  so  powerfully  and  effectively 
contributed  to  bring  to  a  "  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  "  that  great  European 
league  against  France  — ■  the  foundations 
of  which  had  been  first  laid  by  Temple  — 
was  Temple's  political  pupil.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  long  struggle  with 
Louis  XIV.,  in  which  the  dauntless  per- 
sistency of  William  of  Orange  engaged 
England  and  Europe  —  which  was  carried 
on  with  such  triumphant  success  by  Marl- 
borough, and  closed,  if  not  too  soon,  yet 
too  regardlessly  of  national  and  European 
interests,  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  at  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  —  might  have  been 
averted  at  the  outset  by  honest  adherence, 
on  the  part  of  England,  to  the  policy  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  concluded  by  Temple  be- 
tween England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  in 
1668.  De  Witt,  the  other  wise  and  hon- 
est man  employed  in  forming  that  alliance, 
relied  on  the  continued  adherence  of  En- 
gland to  its  objects  and  policy,  because  he 

*  Macaulay's  "Essays,"  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 


relied  on  England  continuing  to  see  her 
own  interest  in  them.  What  he  did  not 
know,  or,  at  any  rate,  did  not  sufficiently 
take  into  account,  was  that  the  Lady  En- 
gland had  then  a  lord,  whom  the  most 
frivolous  and  adulterous  counter-interest 
too  easily  seduced  at  any  time  from  that  of 
his  lawful  spouse.  The  temptress  France 
came  with  gold  in  her  hand  —  with  Hen- 
rietta, Duchess  of  Orleans  (sister  of 
Charles  II.),  for  emissary,  who  opened  her 
batteries  against  the  Anglo-Dutch  alliance 
by  unmerciful  ridicule  of  the  insular  cut  of 
English  vests*  Without  notice  —  with- 
out pretext  or  provocation  —  Charles  and 
his  shameless  councillors  of  the  "  Cabal  " 
rushed  at  once  from  alliance  with  Holland, 
in  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
France,  to  war  on  Holland,  in  improvised 
alliance  with  France.  The  suddenness  of 
the  witch-brewed  hurricane  threw  the 
Dutch  republic  on  its  beam-ends,  and 
precipitated  a  revolution  in  its  federal  de- 
mocracy in  favour  of  Orange  and  fatal  to 
De  Witt,  as  a  similar  revolution  in  the 
preceding  generation  had  been  to  Barne- 
veldt.  But  the  storm  of  perfidiously 
planned  hostilities  against  Holland  sub- 
sided as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  She 
sought  refuge  in  brave  despair,  and  found 
succour  in  fresh  alliances.  The  sole  per- 
manent product  of  the  shamelessly  treach- 
erous league  between  Charles  and  Louis 
was  the  life-long  direction  of  the  policy  of 
William  of  Orange  in  antagonism  to 
France.  And  the  sole  result  which  the 
Grand  Monarqne  reaped  at  last  from  the 
costly  and  corrupt  purchase  of  two  En- 
glish monarchs  was  the  accession,  by  grace 
of  revolution,  of  a  third  and  true  monarch, 
whose  policy  prepared  —  if  it  left  for  an- 

*  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  according  to  the  author 
or  authors  of  the  "  Character  of  a  Trimmer  "  (of  which 
lively  and  telling  political  tract  the  credit  of  authorship 
is  divided  between  Sir  William  Coventry  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax),  "  was  a  very  welcome  guest  here  ;  and 
her  own  charms  and  dexterity,  joined  with  other  ad- 
vantages, that  might  help  her  persuasions,  gave  her 
such  an  ascendant,  that  she  could  hardly  fail  of  suc- 
cess. One  of  the  preliminaries  of  her  treaty,  though  a 
trivial  thing  in  itself,  yet  was  considerable  in  the  con- 
sequence, as  very  small  circumstances  often  are  in  rela- 
tion to  the  government  of  the  world.  About  this  time 
a  general  humour,  in  opposition  to  France,  had  made 
us  throw  off  their  fashion,  and  put  on  vests,  that  we 
might  look  more  like  a  distinct  people,  and  not  be 
under  the  servility  of  imitation,  which  ever  pays  a 
greater  deference  to  the  original  than  is  consistent  with 
the  equality  all  independent  nations  should  pretend  to. 
France  did  not  like  this  small  beginning  of  ill-humour, 
at  least  of  emulation,  wisely  considering  that  it  is  a 
natural  introduction  first  to.make  the  world  their  apes, 
that  they  may  be  afterwards  their  slaves.  It  was 
thought  that  one  of  the  instructions  madam  brought 
along  with  her  was  to  laugh  us  out  of  these  vests,  which 
she  performed  so  effectually,  thai  in  a  moment,  like  so 
many  footmen  who  had  quitted  their  masters'  livery, 
we  all  took  it  again,  and'returned  to  our  old  service.' 
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other  reign  to  consummate  —  the  most 
crushing  overthrows  the  arms  of  France 
had  sustained  since  Crecy  and  Agincourt. 

Lord  Macaulay,  who,  while  doing  full 
justice  to  Temple's  intrepid  and  patriotic 
diplomacy,  seemed,  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Temple,"  to  have  got  tired  of  hearing 
Aristides  always  called  "  the  Just,"  de- 
scribes him  in  that  essay  as  having  "  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  settlement  after  the 
Revolution  the  same  languid  sort  of  loy- 
alty which  he  had  felt  for  his  former  mas- 
ter"—  Charles  II.  How,  may  we  ask, 
could  any  honest  man  have  felt  more  for 
such  a  master  than  a  very  languid  sort  of 
loyalty  ?  "  In  spite,"  the  great  historian 
goes  on  to  say,  "  of  the  most  pressing  so- 
licitations, he  refused  to  become  secretary 
of  state.  The  refusal  evidently  proceeded 
only  from  the  dislike  of  trouble  and  dan- 
ger." Might  it  not  have  partly  proceeded 
from  Temple's  sixty  years,  well  told,  and 
his  gout?  Lord  Macaulay  himself  states 
that  William  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing Temple  in  his  Surrey  retreat  on  all 
political  emergencies.  On  one  important 
occasion,  the  king  having  sent  to  ask  his 
opinion  on  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he 
was  very  reluctant  to  pass,  Temple's  con- 
fidential secretary,  Jonathan  Swift,  had  the 
honour  to  be  made  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
veteran  statesman's  prudent  counsel  to  the 
monarch. 

The  sequel  [says  Mr.  Forster]  may  be  told 
by  Swift  himself.  What  had  weighed  heavily 
with  William  was  that  Charles  I.  had  passed 
such  a  bill.  But  Swift  explained  that  Charles's 
ruin  was  not  owing  to  his  passing  a  bill  which 
did  not  hinder  him  from  dissolving  any  Parlia- 
ment, but  to  the  passing  another  bill  which 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment then  in  being  without  its  own  consent. 
"  Mr.  Swift,  who  was  well  versed  in  English 
history  [here  the  autobiography  is  quoted], 
gave  the  king  a  short  account  of  the  matter, 
and  a  more  large  one  to  the  Earl  of  Portland, 
but  all  in  vain  ;  for  the  king,  by  ill-advisers, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  refuse  passing  the  bill. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Swift  had 
ever  any  converse  with  courts,  and  he  told  his 
friends  it  was  the  first  incident  that  helped 
to  cure  him  of  vanity."  One  may  guess  from 
this,  the  confidence  in  himself  with  which  the 
young  scholar  had  stepped  into  the  closet  of 
the  king. 

When  Swift  first  became  an  inmate  at 
Moor  Park,  Esther  Johnson  (Stella)  was 
living  there  under  the  same  roof  with  her 
mother,  whom  Macaulay  degrades  into  a 
waiting-woman,  and  whom  Scott  and  Mr. 
Forster  describe  as  a  governess  or  com- 
panion of  Temple's  sister,  Lady  Giffard, 
with  whom  she  continued  in  that  connec- 


tion till  the  death  of  Temple.  Esther 
Johnson  was  then  a  little  girl  in  a  pinafore. 
"  I  knew  her,"  says  Swift,  "from  six  years 
old,  and  had  some  share  in  her  education, 
by  directing  what  books  she  should  read, 
and  perpetually  instructing  her  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  honour  and  virtue,  from  which 
she  never  swerved  in  any  one  action  or 
moment  of  her  life."  Contrast  this  simple 
statement,  placed  in  a  perfectly  clear  light 
by  Mr.  Forster,  with  the  following  broad 
caricature  by  Lord  Macaulay  :  — 

An  eccentric,  uncouth,  disagreeable  young 
Irishman,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  plucking 
at  Dublin,  attended  Sir  William  as  an  aman- 
uensis for  board  and  20/.  a  year,  dined  at  the 
second  table,  wrote  bad  verses  in  praise  of  his 
employer,  and  made  love  to  a  very  pretty,  dark- 
eyed  young  girl  who  waited  on  Lady  Giffard. 

This  "very  pretty,  dark-eyed  young 
girl,"  was  a  poor  little  thing  of  six  or  seven 
years  old,  of  whom  Swift  relates  that  "  she 
was  sickly  from  her  childhood  until  about 
the  age  of  fifteen,"  and  of  whom  he  in- 
stalled himself  as  the  early  instructor  in 
reading  and  writing  —  self-evidently  with- 
out the  remotest  possible  motive  of  making 
love  to  her.  Many  years  afterwards, 
Swift  writes  to  Esther  Johnson  :  — 

I  met  Mr.  Flarley  in  the  Court  of  Requests, 
and  he  asked  me  how  long  I  had  learnt  the 
trick  of  writing  to  myself.  He  had  seen  your 
letter  through  the  glass  case  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  would  swear  it  was  my  hand  ;  and 
Mr.  Ford,  who  took  and  sent  it  me,  was  of  the 
same  mind.  I  remember  others  have  formerly 
said  so  too.  I  think  I  was  little  M.  D's  writ- 
ing-master** 

In  his  history,  Macaulay  returned  to 
the  charge  on  Swift's  position  at  Moor 
Park.  The  temptation  recurred  irresist- 
ibly to  wield  his  usual  weapons  —  hyper- 
bole and  contrast.  The  lower  he  could 
make  the  degradation  of  Swift  in  his  years 
of  dependence,  the  more  striking  the  ef- 
fect of  contrasting  that  degradation  with 
his  after-eminence.  It  was  a  trick  of 
style,  and  Macaulay's  immense  success 
has  been  a  snare  to  lesser  men. 

It  was  in  the  interval  between  his  first 
and  second  sojourn  with  Temple  that 
Swift  took  orders  ;  and  he  would  seem  to 
have  done  so  in  despair  of  his  patron  ever 
getting  him  any  lay  promotion  worth  tak- 
ing. Temple,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  put  him  in  personal  communication 
with  King  William  III.,  and  William  had 

*  M.  D.  (My  Dear)  was  part  of  the  "little  language" 
which  Swift  adopted  in  his  correspondence  with  Esther 
Johnson,  who,  as  Mr.  Forster  observes,  is  usually 
designated  by  those  initials,  though  they  occasionally 
comprise  Mrs.  Dingley  as  well. 
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obligingly  offered  him  a  troop  of  horse. 
Afterwards  there  was  some  promise, 
which  was  never  fulfilled,  of  the  first  pre- 
bend that  might  fall  vacant.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  so  great  a  gulf  was  not 
fixed  between  clerical  and  secular  func- 
tions before  as  since  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. "  Important  diplomatic  service," 
says  Mr.  Forster,  "  was  still  rendered  by 
churchmen  ;  secretaries'  places  were  often 
at  their  disposal;  a  bishop  held  a  cabinet 
office  in  the  succeeding  reign ;  and  when 
the  rumour  went  abroad,  during  Anne's 
last  ministry,  that  St.  John  was  going  to 
Holland,  Swift  was  generally  named  to 
accompany  him  in  that  employment."  We 
may  add  to  these  instances  of  the  then 
not  unusual  employment  of  clergymen  in 
secular  offices,  that  one  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries nominated  to  conclude  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  was  the  bishop  of  Bristol  — 
the  last  instance,  we  believe,  of  an  osten- 
sible position  in  diplomacy  or  politics  be- 
ing held  by  an  ecclesiastic  in  England. 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
1698-9,  "closed,"  says  Mr.  Forster, 
"  what  without  doubt  may  be  called  Swift's 
quietest  and  happiest  time." 

In  the  three  peaceful  years  of  that  second 
residence  he  had  made  full  acquaintance  with 
his  own  powers,  unconscious  yet  of  anything 
but  felicity  and  freshness  in  their  exercise  ; 
and  the  kindliest  side  of  his  nature  had  found 
growth  and  encouragement.  The  oil  had 
favoured  in  an  equal  degree  his  intellect  and 
his  affections.  More  than  one  feeling  of  this 
description,  we  may  be  sure,  contributed  to 
his  pathetic  mention  of  the  day  and  hour  of 
Temple's  death.  "  He  died  at  one  o'clock 
this  morning,  the  27th  of  January,  1698-9, 
and  with  him  all  that  was  good  and  amiable 
among  men."  There  was  afterwards  some 
natural  disappointment  at  the  smallness  of  the 
legacy  left  for  editing  the  writings,  but  it 
never  coloured  unfavourably  any  other  of  his 
allusions  to  Temple.  The  opinion  now  ex- 
pressed he  never  changed.  He  continued, 
speaking  rather  with  affection  than  judgment, 
to  characterize  him  as  a  statesman  who  de- 
served more  from  his  country,  by  his  eminent 
public  services,  than  any  man  before  or  since, 
and  as  the  most  accomplished  writer  of  his 
time. 

To  the  studious  leisure  of  Swift's  years 
at  Moor  Park  is  due  the  production  of 
two  of  his  works  most  written  about,  if 
not,  both  of  them,  most  read,  "  The  Battle 
of  the  Books,"  and  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  " 
the  latter  of  which  was  not  published, 
however,  till  some  years  afterwards.  "  The 
Battle  of  the  Books  "  was  a  piece  de  cir- 
constance,  having  for  its  main  motive  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  Sir  William  Temple 


and  his  Oxford  allies  against  Wotton  and 
Bentley  (himself  a  host),  in  the  obsolete 
controversy  on  the  comparative  merits  of 
ancients  and  moderns.  Swift's  patron 
does  not  seem  to  have  shown  himself  par- 
ticularly obliged  to  him  for  turning  a  mat- 
ter of  absurd  gravity  into  grotesque  satire. 
Authors  are  seldom  very  grateful  to  vol- 
unteer auxiliaries  who  make  fun  of  their 
earnest.  Addison  gave  Pope  no  thanks 
for  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis."  He  probably  felt,  as  Temple 
had  probably  felt  towards  Swift,  that  his 
volunteer  champion  had  more  gall  for 
others  than  balm  for  him.  Swift  was 
more  intent  on  decrying  Dryden  than  on 
defending  Temple ;  and  Pope  on  wound- 
ing Dennis  than  on  shielding  Addison. 
"The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  a  piece 
which  we  confess  we  have  never  had 
much  pleasure  in  reading,  though  we  are 
not  disposed  to  question  the  intensity  of 
mind  and  meaning  which  Mr.  Forster 
finds  in  its  apparent  absurdity  and  ex- 
travagance. 

Swift  described  himself,  shortly  after 
the  epoch  of  his  taking  orders,  as  "a 
Whig  and  one  who  wears  a  gown."  His 
gown,  however,  which  he  donned  in  the 
last  resort  about  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
seemed  fated  to  bring  him  no  satisfactory 
amount  of  Whig  preferment.  He  went 
to  Ireland  in  1699  with  Lord  Berkeley, 
who  was  appointed  one  of  the  lord  jus- 
tices of  that  kingdom,  in  the  double  capac- 
ity during  the  journey  of  chaplain  and  pri- 
vate secretary,  but  was  soon  superseded,  on 
the  earl's  arrival  in  Dublin,  in  the  latter 
of  those  offices  by  "  another  person  [we 
quote  his  autobiography]  who  had  insinu- 
ated himself  into  the  earl's  favour  by  tell- 
ing him  that  the  post  of  secretary  was  not 
fit  for  a  clergyman." 

In  some  months  the  deanery  of  Derry  fell 
vacant,  and  it  was  the  Earl  of  Berkeley's  turn 
to  dispose  of  it.  Yet  things  were  so  ordered, 
that  the  secretary  having  received  a  bribe,  the 
deanery  was  disposed  of  to  another,  and  Mr. 
Swift  was  put  off  with  some  other  church  liv- 
ings, not  worth  above  a  third  part  of  that  rich 
deanery.  The  excuse  pretended  was  his  being 
too  young,  although  he  were  then  thirty  years 
old. 

This  second  passe-droit  (for  so  Swift 
considered  it)  put  him  in  a  towering  pas- 
sion, and  Sheridan  has  preserved  for  pos- 
terity his  very  unclerical  apostrophe  there- 
on, meant  for  the  earl  and  secretary — i 
"...  confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of 
scoundrels  !  "  "  Not  till  he  had  gibbeted 
both  in  some  satirical  verses,"  says  Mr. 
Forster,  "  did  his  anger  begin  to  subside." 
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He  had  formed  what  proved  a  life-long  in- 
timacy at  the  castle  with  the  Countess  of 
Berkeley  and  her  daughters.    One  of  these 

—  the  lively  Lady  Betty,  afterwards  Lady 
Elizabeth  Germaine,  who  continued  a  cor- 
respondent of  Swift  till  old  age  —  had 
picked  up  in  the  chaplain's  room  some 
unfinished  verses  of  his,  descriptive  of 
the  card-playing  and  other  ponderous  levi- 
ties of  the  castle,  and  straightway  put  the 
following  tack  to  them,  which  had  more 
of  truth  than  of  poetry :  — 

With  these  is  Parson  Swift. 

Xot  knowing  how  to  spend  his  time, 
Does  make  a  wretched  shift 

To  deafen  them  with  puns  and  rhyme. 

Punning  became  an  inveterate  habit  of 
Swift's,  much  aggravated  by  his  inter- 
course with  the  subsequent  lord-lieutenant, 
Lord  Pembroke,  and  of  which  his  tract, 
entitled  "  God's  Revenge  against  Pun- 
ning," was  but  a  mock-expiation. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  explosion  of 
wrath  which  has  just  been  narrated,  and 
probably  not  without  female  influences  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  castle  (which  he 
had  momentarily  quitted  in  disgust)  Swift 

—  as  his  autobiography  above  intimates 

—  discontentedly  accepted  the  vicarage 
of  Laracor ;  the  new  dean  of  Derry  being 
required  to  resign  to  him  this  and  the 
other  livings  which  had  previously  been 
held  with  the  deanery. 

Swift  [says  Mr.  Forster]  increased  the  glebe 
from  one  acre  to  twenty,  and  endowed  the 
vicarage  with  tithes  which  he  had  himself 
bought,  and  which  by  his  will  he  settled  on  all 
future  incumbents  subject  to  one  condition. 
Language  more  eloquent  than  mine  may  be 
here  interposed.  "  When  Swift  was  made 
vicar  of  Laracor,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  March  1869,  "  he  went 
into  a  glebe-house  with  one  acre,  and  he  left  it 
with  twenty  acres  improved  and  decorated  in 
many  ways.  He  also  endowed  the  vicarage 
with  tithes  purchased  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  so  bequeathing  them  ;  and  I  am  not  aware 
if  it  be  generally  known  that  a  curious  ques- 
tion arises  on  this  bequest.  This  extraor- 
dinary man,  even  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  so  down-trodden 
and  insignificant  that  no  possible  change  could 
bring  them  into  a  position  of  importance,  ap- 
pears to  have  foreseen  the  day  when  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  of  Ireland  would  be 
called  to  account ;  for  he  proceeds  to  provide 
for  a  time  when  the  episcopal  religion  might 
be  no  longer  the  national  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. By  some  secret  intimation  he  foresaw 
the  shortness  of  its  existence  as  an  establish- 
ment, and  left  the  property  subject  to  a  con- 
dition that  in  such  case  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  benefit  of  the  poor."    Not  quite- 


so.  The  incumbents  were  to  have  the  tithes 
for  as  long  as  the  existing  Church  should  be 
established  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  having  with- 
drawn that  condition,  the  living  loses  the 
tithes.  But  it  is  "  whenever  any  other  form 
of  Christian  religion  shall  become  the  estab- 
lished faith  in  this  kingdom,"  that  the  condi- 
tion arises  handing  them  over  to  the  poor, 
securing  that  their  profits  shall  be  given  in  a 
weekly  proportion  "  by  such  other  officers  as 
may  then  have  the  power  of  distributing  char- 
ities to  the  parish,"  and  excluding  from  this 
benefit  Jews,  atheists,  and  infidels. 

It  is  a  bequest  which  certainly  raises  a 
"curious  question,"  whether  we  regard  it  with 
Scott  as  a  mere  stroke  of  Swift's  peculiar  hu- 
mour, or  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  quasi-fore- 
thought  for  the  "down-trodden"  Irish  Cath- 
olics. 

Shortly  after  his  institution  to  Laracor, 
Swift  received  from  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin (then  Marsh,  the  founder  of  the  library) 
the  prebend  of  Dunlavin  in  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  entitling  him  to  a  seat  in  the  chap- 
ter ;  and  a  few  months  later,  on  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary, 1 700-1 701,  he  took  his  doctor's  de- 
gree in  Dublin  University.  At  the  beginning 
of  April,  he  set  sail  with  the  Berkeleys  for 
England ;  where  for  the  present,  notwithstand- 
ing his  professional  preferments,  the  most 
memorable  portion  of  his  life  is  to  be  passed. 
But  let  the  reader  disposed  to  be  severe  on 
such  abandonment  of  clerical  duties,  remem- 
ber always  what  the  Irish  Church  then  was,  and 
that  when  the  vicar  of  Laracor  turned  his 
back  on  Ireland  he  left  behind  him  "a  parish 
with  an  audience  of  half  a  score." 

The  one  insurmountable  objection  to 
Swift's  professional  promotion  was  raised 
by  himself.  He  published  anonymously 
in  1704  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  which 
appears  to  have  lain  some  half-dozen 
years  in  MS.  The  credit  of  joint  author- 
ship of  this  celebrated  tale  seems  to  have 
been  claimed  by  Thomas  Swift,  whom  he 
used  to  call  his  "little  parson  cousin," 
and  who,  at  the  time  of  its  composition, 
was  an  inmate  along  with  Jonathan  at 
Moor  Park,  and  very  possibly  may  have 
rendered  him  some  slight  assistance  on 
points  of  scholastic  detail.  It  was  the 
sort  of  masterpiece,  however,  which  inevi- 
tably affiliated  itself  on  the  right  parent, 
and  Swift,  observes  Mr.  Forster,  though 
he  never  adventured  to  put  his  own  name 
to  it,  took  very  good  care  that  no  one  else 
should. 

Atterbury,  after  saying  that  nothing 
could  please  more  than  the  book  did  in 
London,  added  the  shrewd  remark  that 
if  he  has  guessed  the  man  rightly  who  wrote 
it,  he  has  reason  to  continue  to  conceal  him- 
self, because  its  profane  strokes  would  be  more 
likely  to  do  harm  to  his  reputation  and  interest 
in  the  world  than  its  wit  could  do  him  good. 
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But  when  did  wit  ever  put  his  candle 
under  a  bushel  on  such  cool  calculation  ? 
Swift  never  did;  and  then  he  marvelled 
that  his  friends  at  court,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  never  could  contrive  to  make  him  a 
bishop  —  even  an  Irish  bishop.  Somers 
accordingly  came  under  the  secret  lash  of 
his  pen  as  "a  false  deceitful  rascal," 
and  Wharton  as  "  the  most  universal  vil- 
lain he  ever  knew."  Wharton's  was  a 
character  to  which  no  license  of  invective 
could  do  much  injustice.  But  it  was  pre- 
cisely his  profligacy  that  rendered  more 
intensely  exasperating  the  exceptional 
scruples  he  is  said  to  have  pleaded  when 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  against  ad- 
mitting Swift's  claims  to  the  highest 
church  preferment.  He  was  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  Whig  party  had  no 
character  to  spare,  and  could  not  afford 
to  make  such  an  appointment  to  an  Irish 
bishopric :  — 

Says  Clarinda,  though  tears  it  may  cost, 

'Tis  high  time  we  should  part,  my  dear  Sue  ! 

"For  your  character's  totally  lost  — 
And  Pve  not  got  sufficient  for  two. 

To  be  assigned  the  part  of  "  Sue  "  by 
such  a  "  Clarinda"  would  have  provoked 
a  saint.  How  much  more  must  it  have 
provoked  a  Swift ! 

"  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  is,  in  its  main 
drift,  with  many  digressions,  a  "  show-up  " 
of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  as  embod- 
ied, to  Swift's  eyes,  in  Roman  Catholicism 
and  English  and  Scottish  Puritanism. 
Voltaire  gave  Swift  the  palm  over  Ra- 
belais, and  styled  him  "  Rabelais  dans  son 
bon  sens,  et  vivant  en  bonne  compagnie.'''' 
Good  company,  in  our  days,  would  object 
to  a  good  deal  in  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  if 
indeed  it  were  much  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing there  for  its  ideas  of  what  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rechristens  "  Vaticanism."  The 
age  has  certainly  gained  in  delicacy, 
though  perhaps  not  in  vigour,  since  Swift 
gave  so  piquant  an  air  of  originality  to  so 
old  an  apologue  as  that  of  the  father  with 
three  sons,  and  his  last  bequests  to  each. 
Swift  was  not  so  ordurous  as  Rabelais, 
but  he  could  not  plead  Rabelais'  excuse 
for  wrapping  up  grave  meanings  in  gro- 
tesque and  disgusting  disguises.  The 
cure  of  Meudon  might  have  risked  vivi- 
cremation  had  he  made  perfectly  plain 
what  he  meant  with  his  "  He  Sonnante" 
his  "  Papcgaux"  "  Papimanes"  and  the 
rest.  The  vicar  of  Laracor  only  risked 
getting  a  deanery  instead  of  a  bishopric. 
In  this  unparalleled  satire,  as  in  every- 
thing Swift  wrote,  each  stroke  told.  Lord 
Peter's  "purchase  of  a  large  continent, 


lately  said  to  have  been  discovered  in 

terra  australis  incognita  "  —  his  "  sover- 
eign remedy  for  the  worms  "  —  his  "  erect- 
ing of  a  whispering  office  for  the  public 
good  "  —  his  "  famous  universal  pickle  " 
and  "  powder  pimperlimpimp  "  —  his  roar- 
ing and  rapacious  bulls  —  his  "  abominable 
faculty  of  telling  huge  palpable  lies  on  all 
occasions,"  and  invoking  "  the  D — 1  to  broil 
them  eternally  that  will  not  believe  me  "  — 
all  these  traits  hit  the  humour  of  the  Prot- 
estant public  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  ; 
Popery,  only  some  sixteen  years  before, 
having  been  pulled  off  the  throne,  and  the 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Church  snatched 
from  its  greedy  grasp.  Again,  Swift's  de- 
scription of  "the  Almighty  North,"  a 
deity  "  whose  peculiar  habitation  was  sit- 
uated in  a  certain  region,  well-known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  by  them  called  2/cori'a, 
or  the  land  of  darkness  "  —  of  the  origin 
of  tub-preaching  —  of  Brother  Jack's  bib- 
liolatry  and  predestinarianism  —  of  his 
affected  differences  in  habit  and  behaviour 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  —  "  in  win- 
ter he  always  went  loose  and  unbuttoned, 
and  clad  as  thin  as  possible, -to  let  in  the 
ambient  heat;  and  in  summer  lapped  him- 
self close  and  thick  to  keep  it  out"  —  of 
his  "  tongue  so  musculous  and  subtle  that 
he  could  twist  it  up  into  his  nose,  and  de- 
liver a  strange  kind  of  speech  from 
thence  "  —  of  a  disease  with  which  he  was 
troubled,  "  reverse  to  that  called  the  sting- 
ing of  the  tarantula,"  so  that  he  "  would 
run  mad  at  the  noise  of  music"  —  of  his 
fearing  no  colours,  but  mortally  hating  all, 
and  bearing, "  upon  that  account,  a  cruel 
aversion  against  painters  ;  insomuch  that, 
in  his  paroxysms,  as  he  walked  the  streets, 
he  would  have  his  pockets  loaded  with 
stones  to  pelt  at  the  signs" — above  all, 
of  the  provoking  involuntary  resemblance 
Jack  retained  to  Peter,  though  he  had  torn 
his  coat  to  rags  to  get  off  the  embroidery, 
on  purpose  to  remove  every  vestige  of 
such  resemblance  —  all  this  could  not  but 
be  read  with  keen  relish  in  all  quarters 
where  English  Churchmen's  kibes  had  so 
lately  been  galled  by  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism,  revenging  with  rival  bigotry  the  hard 
usage  it  had  had  at  their  hands  under  the 
last  Stuarts. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  Swift  was 
equally  master  of  three  different  prose 
styles — that  of  broad  Rabelaisian  bur- 
lesque ;  that  of  dry  and  bitter  irony;  and 
that  of  sober  and  serious  public  instruc- 
tion or  public  business.  Of  his  pulpit- 
style,  expressly  as  such,  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  accept,  without  reservation,  Dr. 
Johnson's  favourable  opinion.    There  is 
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an  old  story  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  once 
on  a  time,  having  delivered  a  most  har- 
rowing sermon,  in  the  garb  of  a  monk,  on 
the  eternity  and  intensity  of  hell  torments. 
Some  familiar  asked  him  how  he  could 
think  of  preaching  so  dead  against  the 
interests  of  his  own  establishment.  "  You 
are  quite  mistaken,"  replied  the  sable 
party  addressed.  "  Did  you  not  observe 
that'there  was  no  unction  in  my  sermon  ?  " 
To  our  humble  thinking  there  is  in  Swift's 
sermons  no  unction.  He  himself  ac- 
knowledged that,  from  the  time  of  his 
political  controversies,  he  could  only 
preach  pamphlets. 

Amongst  the  foremost  examples  of 
Swift's  three  prose  styles  are  those  suc- 
cessively published  during  the  years  of 
his  residence  (and  non-residence)  at  Lara- 
cor.  Three  or  four  years  after  his  Rabe- 
laisian escapade  —  "  The  Tale  of  the  Tub  " 
—  appeared  his  gravely-ironical  "  Argu- 
ment against  the  Abolishing  of  Christian- 
ity." Shortly  after  followed,  apparently 
by  way  of  atonement,  two  perfectly  serious 
tracts,  "  The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of- 
England  Man  with  respect  to  Religion 
and  Government,"  and  the  "  Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion,  and  the 
Reformation  of  Manners."  Amongst  the 
proposals  put  forth  in  this  latter  tract, 
written  in  1709,  and  published,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  age,  as  "by  a  Person  of 
Quality,"  was  the  appointment  of  "  itiner- 
ary commissioners  to  inspect  everywhere 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  conduct 
at  least  of  men  in  office,  with  respect  to 
their  morals  and  religion."  Under  "so 
excellent  a  princess  as  the  present 
queen,"  and  under  "  a  ministry  where 
every  single  person  was  of  distinguished 
piety,  the  empire  of  vice  and  irreligion," 
according  to  Swift,  "  would  be  soon  de- 
stroyed in  this  great  metropolis,  and  re- 
ceive a  terrible  blow  throughout  the 
whole  island."  Swift  proposes,  amongst 
other  things,  that  clergymen  should  be 
dispensed  from  wearing  their  clerical 
habits,  unless  at  those  seasons  when  they 
arc  doing  the  business  of  their  function, 
as  "  whoever  happens  to  see  a  scoundrel 
in  a  gown,  reeling  home  at  midnight  (a 
sight  neither  frequent  nor  miraculous) 
is  apt  to  entertain  an  ill  idea  of  the  whole 
order,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  extreme- 
ly comforted  in  his  own  vices."  He  ob- 
serves "  that  the  corruptions  of  the  theatre, 
peculiar  to  our  age  and  nation  [since 
Charles  II.],  need  continue  no  longer  than 
while  the  court  is  content  to  connive  at  or 
neglect  them."  He  proposes  (and  the 
legislation  and  police  of  our  orderly  age 


have  bettered  the  instruction)  that  "all 
taverns  and  ale-houses  should  be  obliged 
to  dismiss  their  company  at  twelve  at 
night ;  "  and  complains  of  "  so  little  care 
taken  for  the  building  of  churches,  partic- 
ularly here  in  London,  that  five  parts  in 
six  of  the  people  are  absolutely  hindered 
from  hearing  divine  service."  This  com- 
plaint of  Swift  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
raising  the  fund  for  building  Queen 
Anne's  fifty  new  churches  in  the  me- 
tropolis. 

If  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  did  Swift  harm 
with  Queen  Anne  and  her  ecclesiastical 
councillors,  it  did  him  honour  with  the 
"  little  senate  "  of  wits  which  sat  at  Will's, 
and  took  laws  from  Addison.  "  Swift's 
note-books,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  fix  the 
year  1705  as  the  beginning,  not  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, but  of  his  more  intimate  inter- 
course with  Addison.  That  most  pleasing 
of  writers  and  zealous  of  Whigs,  who  was 
next  year  to  have  his  party  reward  by  ap- 
pointment as  under-secretary  of  state, 
had  this  year  (1705)  published  his  'Trav- 
els in  Italy  ; '  and  I  possess  a  large-paper 
presentation-copy  with  an  inscription  in 
Addison's  hand,  which  is  itself  an  emphatic 
memorial  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  lit- 
erary friendships." 

During  the  five  years  intervening  be- 
tween the  date  above  given  and  the  acces- 
sion of  (and  Swift's  accession  to)  the  Tory 
ministry  of  1710,  his  intimacy  with  Addi- 
son, Steele,  and  the  other  Whig  wits  con- 
tinued close  and  convivial.  That  it  suf- 
fered interruption  from  Swift's  change  of 
party  colours  was  against  his  will  and 
wish,  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  serve 
such  of  his  old  friends  (Steele  for  exam- 
ple) as  needed  to  be  served  by  his  good 
offices  with  the  new  ministry.  These  in- 
tervening five  years  were,  indeed,  a  lustre 
of  sparks  struck  from  wits  warmed  by 
wine,  for  wherever  Addison  was,  wine 
was,  notwithstanding  his  well-sustained 
reputation  for  morality  and  piety. 

Swift's  note-book  [says  Mr.  Forster]  con- 
tains entries  of  dinners  to  or  with  them  all, 
and  of  frequent  coaches  to  the  houses  of  Hali- 
fax in  New  Palace  Yard  or  at  Hampton  Court. 
We  trace  them  dining  at  the  "George,"  with 
Addison  for  host,  at  the  "Fountain"  with 
Steele,  and  at  the  "  St.  James's,"  where  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  entertains.  Nor  did  they  fail  to 
see  each  other  frequently  even  in  such  inter- 
vals of  their  not  coming  together  as  are  men- 
tioned by  Swift  to  Ambrose  Philips.  "  The 
triumvirate  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  me,  come 
together  as  seldom  as  the  sun,  moon,  and 
earth  ;  but  I  often  see  each  of  them,  and  each 
of  them  me  and  each  other."  Just  before 
March,  Swift  had  launched  his  joke  against 
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the  astrological-almanac-makers  ;  and  all  the 
town  was  now  laughing  over  the  relation  of 
the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff's  predictions. 

Bickerstaff  was  a  name  Swift  had  hap- 
pened to  see  over  a  locksmith's  shop,  and 
which  he  assumed,  writing  in  Steele's 
"  Tatler,"  in  the  character  of  a  genuine 
astrologer,  against  the  chief  offender 
amongst  vulgar  almanac-makers,  John  Par- 
tridge, bred  originally  a  cobbler.  Mr. 
Bickerstaff's  first  gravely-worded  predic- 
tion was  that  of  the  death  of  Partridge  at 
a  specified  day  and  hour  —  followed  next 
day  by  a  most  circumstantial  narrative  of 
the  fulfilment  of  that  prediction  within  a 
few  minutes  of  the  exact  time  specified. 

Partridge,  who  had  no  mind  to  have  his 
ill-gotten  gains  as  an  almanac-maker  con- 
signed with  him  to  the  tomb,  in  putting 
forth  his  almanac  for  1709,  informed  his 
loving  countrymen  that  — 

Squire  Bickerstaff  was  a  sham  name  as- 
sumed by  a  lying,  impudent  fellow,  and  that, 
blessed  be  God,  John  Partridge  was  still  living 
and  in  health,  and  all  were  knaves  who  re- 
ported otherwise.  To  this  Mr.  Bickerstaff 
lost  no  time  in  retorting  with  a  "  vindication  " 
more  diverting  than  either  of  its  precursors, 
rebuking  Mr.  Partridge's  scurrility  as  very  in- 
decent from  one  gentleman  to  another  for 
differing  from  him  on  a  point  merely  specula- 
tive. This  point  was,  as  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain, whether  or  not  Mr.  Partridge  was 
alive  ;  and  with  all  brevity,  perspicuity,  and 
calmness,  he  proceeded  to  the  discussion. 
First  he  pointed  out  that  about  a  thousand 
gentlemen,  having  bought  Mr.  Partridge's 
almanac  for  the  year  merely  to  find  what  he 
said  against  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  had  been  seen 
and  heard  lifting  up  their  eyes  and  crying  out 
at  every  line  they  read  "  they  were  sure  no 
man  alive  ever  writ  such  damned  stuff  as 
this  !  "  But  the  proof  that  no  man  alive  wrote 
it  appeared  in  his  own  very  language  of  denial, 
that  "he  is  not  only  now  alive,  but  was  also 
alive  upon  that  very  29th  of  March  which  it 
was  foretold  he  should  die  on  ;  "  whereby  his 
opinion  was  plainly  announced  that  a  man 
may  be  alive  now  who  was  not  alive  twelve 
months  ago.  And  here  lay  in  truth  the  whole 
sophistry  of  his  argument.  "  He  dares  not 
assert  he  was  alive  ever  since  the  29th  of 
March,  but  that  '  he  is  now  alive  and  was  so 
011  that  day.''  I  grant  the  latter;  for  he  did 
not  die  till  night,  as  appears  by  the  printed 
account  of  his  death,  in  a  letter  to  a  lord  ;  and 
whether  he  be  since  revived,  I  leave  the  world 
to  judge." 

"The  jest,"  continued  Mr.  Forster, 
"  had  by  this  time  diffused  itself  into  so 
wide  a  popularity  that  all  the  wits  became 
eager  to  take  part  in  it;  Rowe,  Steele, 
Addison,  and  Prior  contributed  to  it  in 


divers  amusing  ways,  and  Congreve  de- 
scribed, under  Partridge's  name,  the  dis- 
tresses and  reproaches  Squire  Bicker- 
staff had  exposed  him  to,  insomuch  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  door  without  some- 
body twitting  him  for  sneaking  about  with- 
out paying  his  funeral  expenses.  The 
poor  astrologer  himself,  meanwhile,  was 
continually  advertising  that  he  was  not 
dead ; "  and  advertising  in  vain.  The 
Stationers'  Company,  it  is  added,  applied 
for  an  injunction  against  the  continued 
publication  of  almanacs  put  forth  under 
the  name  of  a  dead  man ;  and  Sir  Paul 
Methuen  wrote  to  Swift  that  Mr.  Bicker- 
staff's  predictions  had  been  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  the  Portuguese  Inquisi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Forster  cites  the  following  amus- 
ing illustration  which  Young  gave  to 
Spence  of  Swift's  figure  and  person  (it 
might  be  added,  and  humour)  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  Whig  connection,  when  Swift 
had  reached  about  the  sober  meridian  of 
forty :  — 

Mentioning  that  Ambrose  Philips  was  a 
neat  dresser  and  very  vain  (Pope  laughed  at 
him  for  wearing  red  stockings),  he  says  that  in 
a  company  where  Philips,  Congreve,  Swift, 
and  others  were,  the  talk  turned  on  Julius 
Caesar.  "  And  what  sort  of  person,"  said 
Ambrose,  "  did  they  suppose  him  to  be  ? " 
To  which  some  one  replying  that  the  coins 
gave  the  impression  of  a  small,  thin-faced 
man,  "  Yes,"  rejoined  Philips,  proceeding  to 
give  an  exact  likeness  of  himself,  "  for  my 
part  I  should  take  him  to  have  been  of  a  lean 
make,  pale  complexion,  extremely  neat  in  his 
dress,  and  five  feet  seven  inches  high."  Swift 
made  no  sign  till  he  had  quite  done,  and  then 
with  the  utmost  gravity  said,  "  And  I,  Mr. 
Philips,  should  take  him  to  have  been  a  plump 
man,  just  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half 
high,  not  very  neatly  dressed,  in  a  black  gown 
with  pudding  sleeves." 

Among  the  interesting  discoveries  made 
by  Mr.  Forster  at  Narford,  the  family 
seat  of  Mr.  Andrew  Fountaine,  descend- 
ant of  Swift's  friend,  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine, is  the  first  draft  of  Swift's  well- 
known  and  most  amusing  modern  version 
of  the  ancient  legend  of  Baucis  and  Phi- 
lemon, immortalized  by  Ovid.  This  little 
poem  Swift  made  "beautifully  less,"  at 
Addison's  suggestion ;  and  the  un-author- 
like  facility  with  which  he  struck  out,  add- 
ed, or  altered,  just  as  Addison  decreed,  is 
a  fine  trait  of  carelessness  of  his  literary 
offspring  which  Mr.  Forster  contrasts  with 
Pope's  sensitive  and  suspicious  vanity  on 
a  like  occasion. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  epoch  of 
Swift's  change  of  party,  upon  which  rest 
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the  charges  that  have  weighed  most  heav- 
ily against  his  memory.  We  do  not  find 
it'  possible  to  ascribe  that  change  to  pure 
public  principle.  Such  purity  of  princi- 
ple was  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
politics  or  politicians  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign.  "  I  am  afraid,"  says  Bolingbroke, 
in  his  well-known  "  Letter  to  Sir  William 
Windham  "  (referred  to  by  Mr.  Forster), 

that  we  came  to  court  in  the  same  disposi- 
tions as  all  parties  have  done  ;  that  the  prin- 
cipal spring  of  our  actions  was  to  have  the 
government  of  the  State  in  our  hands  ;  that 
our  principal  views  were  the  conservation  of 
this  power,  great  employments  to  ourselves, 
and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those 
who  had  helped  to  raise  us,  and  of  hurting 
those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us.  It  is, 
however,  true,  that  with  these  considerations 
of  private  and  party  interest,  there  were  others 
intermingled  which  had  for  their  object  the 
public  good  of  the  nation,  at  least  what  we 
took  to  be  such. 

We  find  pretty  much  the  same  mixture 
of  motives  (the  personal,  it  must  be 
owned,  predominating)  in  Swift's  adhesion 
to  the  Harley-St.  John  ministry,  as  in  Bo- 
lingbroke's  account  of  his  own  part  in  its 
formation.  The  personal  neglect  with 
which  he  had  found,  or  fancied,  himself 
treated  by  the  Whigs  was  —  his  letters  to 
Stella  leave  not  the  slightest  doubt  —  the 
main  source  of  Swift's  readiness  to  trans- 
fer his  talents,  thus,  as  he  thought,  un- 
dervalued, to  Tory  service.  But  it  is  not 
less  evident  that  his  political  sagacity, 
clerical  professional  bias,  and  pronounced 
preference  of  the  landed  to  the  moneyed 
interest  (wrhich  at  the  epoch  before  us, 
was  rejoicing  in  war  and  war-loans),  inter- 
mingled in  his  case,  as  in  St.  John's,  con- 
siderations of  public  good  with  those 
personal  views  and  personal  resentments 
which  were  avowed  by  both,  with  about 
equal  frankness,  as  the  principal  spring 
of  their  actions. 

The  belligerent  Whig  cause,  according 
to  so  good  a  Oueen-Anne's-Whig  author- 
ity as  Lord  Stanhope,  turned  from  right  to 
wrong  when  the  High  Allies,  in  1709,  re- 
fused to  accept  from  Louis  XIV.  terms  of 
peace,  which  really  included  all  the  legiti- 
mate objects  of  the  war.  At  the  confer- 
ences of  Gertruydenberg,  Torcy,  in  the 
name  of  Louis,  and  much  swayed  by  the 
wise  counsels  of  Marlborough  went  —  we 
quote  Lord  Stanhope  — 

to  the  farthest  limits  of  his  powers  to  obtain  a 
peace.  He  was  willing  to  admit  the  several 
demands  of  England.  He  was  willing  to  give 
up  ten  fortresses  in  Flanders  as  a  barrier  to 
the  Dutch.    He  was  willing  to  yield  Luxem- 


burg, Strasburg,  and  Brisach  to  the  Empire  ; 
and,  moreover  (subject  to  further  instructions), 
Exilles  and  Fenestrelles  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Above  all,  he  consented  to  relinquish  the 
whole  of  the  vast  inheritance  of  Spain.  But 
he  paused  at  the  further  demand,  that  Louis 
should  promise  or  enforce  abdication  of  the 
Spanish  crown  by  his  grandson.  He  could 
only  promise  to  withhold  every  succour  of 
men  and  money,  and  leave  Philip  to  his  fate.* 

But  the  party  of  war,  or  peace  on  the 
hardest  terms,  was  still  ascendant  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  Marlborough- —  who,  like 
other  great  English  commanders,  was  no 
passionate  partisan  of  war  —  was  overruled 
in  his  dispositions  for  peace  by  his  in- 
structions from  England.  Upon  the  Whig 
ministry,  therefore,  in  1709,  and  their  Con- 
tinental allies,  rests,  according  to  the  un- 
impeachable authority  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
the  grave  charge  of  protracting  a  bloody 
and  costly  conflict,  which,  even  in  the 
judgment  of  the  great  general  who  con- 
ducted it,  might  then  have  been  brought 
on  fair  terms  to  a  close.  "  The  High  Al- 
lies have  been  the  ruin  of  us,"  exclaimed 
Swift,  two  years  before  the  date  of  his 
alleged  apostasy  from  Whig  to  Tory 
principles.  If  Lord  Stanhope,  as  above 
cited,  is  right,  wherein  was  Swift  wrong  ? 
And  how,  may  we  ask  with  unfeigned  re- 
spect for  the  lamented  historian,!  could 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  "  History  of  En- 
gland from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  say  of 
Swift  that  — 

bred  as  a  Whig,  under  Sir  William  Temple  ; 
patronized  as  a  Whig  by  Lord  Somers  ;  boast- 
ing of  himself  as  a  Whig  in  his  writings  ; 
without  a  pretence  of  principle,  without  the 
slightest  charge  against  his  friends  on  public 
grounds,  and  merely  on  an  allegation  of  per- 
sonal neglect,  he  turned  round  to  the  Tory 
leaders  at  the  very  moment  when  those  leaders 
were  coming  into  office,  and  having  evidently 
no  better  reason  for  deserting  his  cause  than 
that  he  thought  it  in  danger. 

What  cause  ?  The  cause  of  war  a  011- 
trance  with  France  ?    Swift  thought,  as  we 


*  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  385. 

t  As  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  we 
have  to  lament  the  death  of  the  accomplished  historian. 
This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  pay  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  important  services  which  Lord  Stanhope 
rendered  to  literature,  not  only  by  his  various  historical 
and  biographical  works,  but  also  by  his  advocacy  in 
public  of  the  claims  of  literature,  and  by  his  kindness 
in  private  to  men  of  letters.  But  it  may  be  permitted 
us  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  loss  which  this  review 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  one  of  its  warmest  friends 
and  most  valued  writers.  His  first  contribution  was  an 
article  on  "  The  French  Revolution,''  which  a-peared 
as  long  ago  as  March,  1833  ;  and  from  that  time  to  our 
last  number  he  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
review,  constantly  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  advice, 
and  frequently  contributing  some  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  to  our  pages. 
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have  seen  Lord  Stanhope  also  thinks,  that 
cause  a  bad  one.  The  cause  of  Whig 
church  politics  ?  Swift  had  stated  to  Lord 
Somers,  and  set  forth  in  print,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  his  reasons  for  taking  exception 
to  those  politics.  So  early  as  1708,  he 
had  told  the  Whig  ministry  plainly  that 
they  might  have  carried  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  with  them,  if  they  would  but 
have  veiled  or  bridled  their  contempt  of 
the  claims  and  sentiments  of  the  clerical 
order,  and  shown  the  Church  as  a  body 
the  same  respect  and  consideration  as  they 
showed  its  eminent  members  individually. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  that  view  at 
the  present  day,  in  Queen  Anne's  time  its 
emphatic  expression  by  Swift  rang  true. 

On  the  accession  of  the  Tory  ministry 
of  1 7 10,  the  scene  instantly  changed  for 
Swift,  as  well  as  for  his  Irish  ecclesiastical 
constituents  —  that  is,  for  the  authorities 
of  the  Irish  Church,  who  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  advocacy  at  court  of  the 
claims  of  that  Church  to  the  remission  of 
u  first-fruits,"  which  the  good  Queen 
Anne  had  lately  remitted  in  England,  thus 
affording  ground  for  hope  that  her  piety 
would  extend  the  same  boon  to  Ireland. 
Harley  at  once  saw  the  importance  of  se- 
curing to  the  side  of  the  ministry  such  a 
political  proselyte  and  literary  auxiliary  as 
Swift.  He  writes  to  Esther  Johnson,  of 
the  first  minister  :  "  I  am  told  by  all  hands 
he  has  a  mind  to  gain  me  over."  At  his 
first  interview  with  Harley,  the  latter  lis- 
tened patiently  to  the  vicar  of  Laracor's 
whole  history  of  the  Irish  first-fruits' 
grievance,  which  Swift  had  pressed  to  no 
purpose  on  the  Whigs,  and,  when  he  had 
heard  it  through,  promised  to  do  the  busi- 
ness at  once  with  the  queen,  and  kept  his 
word.  He  should  bring  Swift  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  Mr.  St.  John,  acquaint- 
ed ;  he  called  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
Jonathan  ;  and  he  "  spoke  so  many  things 
of  personal  kindness  and  esteem,"  that 
the  other  was  half  inclined  to  believe  what 
some  friends  had  told  him,  that  the  minis- 
ters were  "  ready  and  eager  to  do  anything 
to  bring  him  over." 

Upon  Swift's  first  dinner  with  Mr.  Sec- 
retary St.  John,  better  known  to  fame  in 
after  years  as  Bolingbroke,  he  writes  to 
Esther  Johnson :  — 

I  am  thinking  what  a  veneration  we  used  to 
have  for  Sir  William  Temple,  because  he 
might  have  been  secretary  of  state  at  fifty  ; 
and  here  is  a  young  fellow,  hardly  thirty,  in 
that  employment.  His  father  is  a  man  of 
pleasure,  that  walks  the  Mall,  and  frequents 
St.  James's  coffee-house  and  the  chocolate- 


houses  ;  and  the  young  son  is  principal  secre- 
tary of  state.  Is  there  not  something  very 
odd  in  that  ? 

Swift  informs  his  correspondent  that, 
when  he  supposed  the  first-fruits'  busi- 
ness to  be  finally  settled,  he  told  the  min- 
ister that  he  would  very  shortly  be  intend- 
ing for  Ireland;  on  which  Harley  frankly 
told  him  that 

his  friends  and  himself  knew  very  well  how 
usefully  he  had  written  against  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  late  ministry,  to  which  on  prin- 
ciple he  had  been  opposed  ;  and  this  had  con- 
vinced them  that  he  would  not  feel  bound  to 
continue  to  favour  their  cause  simply  because 
of  his  personal  esteem  for  several  among 
them.  There  was  now  entirely  a  new  scene  ; 
but  the  difficulty  to  those  who  directed  it  was 
the  want  of  some  good  men  to  keep  up  the 
spirit  raised  in  the  people,  to  assert  the  prin- 
ciples and  justify  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
ministers.  He  then  fell  into  some  personal 
civilities  which  it  will  not  become  me  to  re- 
peat, and  closed  by  saying  that  it  should  be 
his  particular  care  to  represent  me  to  the 
queen  as  a  person  they  could  not  be  without. 
I  promised  to  do  my  endeavour  in  that  way 
for  some  few  months.  To  which  he  replied, 
that  he  expected  no  more,  and  that  he  had 
other  and  greater  occasions  for  me. 

"  One  thing,"  adds  Mr.  Forster,  "  the 
first  minister  had  not  said,  but  Swift 
knew  it  very  well,  and  St.  John  afterwards 
characteristically  confessed  it  to  him. 
'We  were  determined  to  have  you,'  he 
said.  '  You  were  the  only  one  we  were 
afraid  of.' " 

If  it  were  necessary  to  say  anything 
more  in  extenuation  of  Swift's  so-called 
political  apostasy,  we  might  ask,  as  Swift 
himself  asked  in  one  of  the  first  "  Exami- 
ners" he  wrote  for  the  Harley  ministry  — 
how  certain  great  men  of  the  late  ministry 
(Marlborough  and  Godolphin)  came  to 
be  Whigs ;  and  by  what  figure  of  speech 
certain  others,  put  lately  into  great  employ- 
ments (Shrewsbury  and  Somerset),  were 
to  be  termed  Tories  ?  What,  indeed,  was 
Marlborough  himself  but  a  military  con- 
vert from  Toryism,  caught  by  the  baits 
held  out  to  his  love  of  fame  and  love  of 
money  by  a  Whig  government,  and  who 
now  gave  some  signs  of  being  willing 
enough  to  apostatize  back  again  to  his 
original  party,  if  they  would  have  kept  him 
in  possession  of  that  supreme  command 
of  the  army  which  he  had  endeavoured  in 
vain,  under  the  late  administration,  to  get 
granted  him  by  royal  patent  for  life  ? 
What  was  Harley  but  a  politician  of  early 
Whig  antecedents,  who  took,  chameleon- 
like, any  colours  which  promised  best  at 
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the  moment  to  serve  his  turn  ?  Political 
leaders  who  wavered  in  their  allegiance, 
as  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  did,  be- 
tween two  dynasties,  could  scarcely  be  en- 
titled to  throw  the  first  stone  at  political 
writers  who  carried  theirs  from  one  to  the 
other  of  two  parties.  In  reviewing  an 
epoch  of  which  "  Nusqua?n  tuta  fides  " 
might  have  been  the  motto  and  cogni- 
zance, where  is  the  political  justice  of  sin- 
gling out  for  special  animadversion  one  in- 
dividual instance,  like  Swift's,  of  alleged 
literary  faithlessness  ?  Faithlessness,  we 
again  ask,  to  what  cause  ?  If  to  the  cause 
of  war  with  France  till  her  ruin  as  a  first- 
rate  power  was  accomplished,  to  persist  in 
lavish  expense  of  blood  and  treasure  to 
effect  such  an  end  was  no  wiser  than  the 
effort  of  one  eye  of  Europe  to  put  out  the 
other.  Again,  if  the  principle  represented 
by  Whig  colours  in  1710  was  the  principle 
of  religious  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
that  principle  was  not  adhered  to  by  any 
party  as  regarded  at  least  one  communion, 
and,  besides,  was  not  a  principle  to  which 
Swift  had  ever  pledged  himself,  but  the 
contrary. 

At  this  epoch  Mr.  Forster  says  very 
truly  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  :  — 

He  had  nothing  in  him  of  the  hired  scribe, 
and  was  never  at  any  time  in  any  one's  pay, 
The  minister  he  supported  had  to 'hold  him  by 
other  ties.  He  might  fairly  look  to  future 
preferment ;  but  the  immediate  condition  of 
his  party  service  was  to  "grow  domestic" 
with  those  he  served,  exacting  from  them  in- 
creased personal  consideration.  His  familiar 
footing  with  the  leading  men  alike  of  Whig 
and  Torv,  and  his  exception  to  the  "  uncon- 
versable" Somers,  have  in  this  their  explana- 
tion ;  and  what  in  later  life  he  laughingly 
wrote  to  Pope  was  not  without  its  gravity  of 
meaning.  "  I  will  tell  you  that  all  my  en- 
deavours, from  a  boy,  to  distinguish  myself 
were  only  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  for- 
tune, that  I  might  be  used  like  a  lord  by  those 
who  have  an  opinion  of  my  parts ;  whether 
right  or  wrong  is  no  great  matter :  and  so  the 
reputation  of  great  learning  does  the  office  of 
a  blue  ribbon,  or  of  a  coach  and  six  horses." 

Oueen  Anne  had  only  one  public  princi- 
ple7  that  of  zeal  for  the  Church,  and  ad- 
hered to  it  with  a  tenacity  which  must  be 
regarded  as  honourable.  That  one  prin- 
ciple Godolphin  had  clumsily  contrived  to 
array  in  opposition  to  the  Whig  ministry 
of  which  he  was  chief,  by  the  impolitic 
solemnity  he  chose  to  give  to  the  trial  of 
Dr.  Sacheverell.  Harley  and  St.  John, 
for  whom  that  impolicy  had  furnished  the 
first  stepping-stone  to  power,  were,  it 
must  be  admitted,  rather  curious  represent- 
atives of  church  principles.    They  had 


both  received  their  early  education  amongst 
the  Dissenters,  and  the  two  were  pretty 
much  on  a  par  in  sincere  Churchmanship. 
But  the  really  decisive  motive  with  Oueen 
Anne  for  changing  her  confidential  coun- 
cillors would  seem  to  have  been  the  intol- 
erable temper  and  tyranny  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Marlborough  —  the  "dear  Mrs. 
Freeman "  of  her  "  unfortunate  faithful 
Morley."  The  queen  had  been  sufficiently 
alarmed  already  by  the  duke's  insistance 
on  his  captain-generalship  for  life ;  but 
she  was  daily  disgusted  by  the  overbear- 
ing advantage  taken  by  his  shrew  of  a 
wife  of  her  own  weak  spirits  and  appar- 
ently inexhaustible  patience.  There  need- 
ed only  an  adroit  waiting- woman,  and  a 
crafty  councillor  brought  up  the  back- 
stairs, to  instruct  her  Majesty  how  to 
shake  herself  free  at  once  from  domestic 
and  political  thraldom.  And  the  pusillani- 
mous temper  of  the  prime  minister  Go- 
dolphin conspired  for  the  overthrow  of 
his  own  party,  with  the  new-born  self-as- 
sertion of  the  sovereign.  "If  lord  treas- 
urer can  but  be  persuaded  to  act  like  a 
man  ! "  wrote  Sunderland  to  Marlborough. 
But  Godolphin  and  his  colleagues  tamely 
suffered  the  queen  to  break  up  their  cabi- 
net one  by  one,  like  the  old  man's  bundle 
of  sticks  in  the  fable.  And  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough's  violence  and  insolence 
completed  the  ruin  of  her  party,  by  finally 
exasperating  her  long-suffering  mistress 
against  herself. 

Our  life-like  acquaintance  with  the  Har- 
ley-Bolingbroke  ministry  we  owe  entirely 
to  Swift's  "  Journal  to  Stella  "  :  — 

That  wonderful  journal  [says  Mr.  Forster] 
that  unrivalled  picture  of  the  time,  in  which 
he  set  down  day  by  day  the  incidents  of  three 
momentous  years  ;  which  received  every  hope, 
fear,  or  fancy  in  its  undress  as  it  rose  to  him  ; 
which  was  written  for  one  person's  private 
pleasure,  and  has  had  indestructible  attractive- 
ness for  everyone  since  ;  which  has  no  parallel 
in  literature  for  the  historic  importance  of  the 
men  and  the  events  that  move  along  its  pages, 
or  the  homely  vividness  of  the  language  that 
describes  them  ;  and  of  which  the  loves  and 
hates,  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  expectations 
and  disappointments,  the  great  and  little  in 
closest  neighbourhood,  the  alternating  tender- 
ness and  bitterness,  and,  above  all,  the  sense 
and  nonsense  in  marvellous  mixture  and  pro- 
fusion, remain  a  perfect  microcosm  of  human 
life. 

Where  would  Swift  now  be,  as  a  living 
memory  among  men,  but  for  his  "  Jour- 
nal to  Stella"  ?  It  may  be  too  much  to  say 
where  Johnson  would  have  been  but  for 
Bosweli's  "  Life."    Captain  Gulliver  would 
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have  sufficiently  secured  his  creator  from 
oblivion,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did  Defoe. 
But  what  manner  of  man  Swift  was  indi- 
vidually, as  well  as  in  relation  to  his  most 
distinguished  contemporaries,  must  have 
been  gathered  from  sources  of  very  im- 
perfect or  very  untrustworthy  information, 
had  he  not  himself  put  on  record,  for  sym- 
pathetic eyes,  in  the  minutest  detail,  his 
daily  life  in  London  at  an  epoch  of  in- 
tense interest  as  well  for  himself  as  the 
public.  The  curious  thing  is,  that  Mr. 
Forster  has  made  the  discovery  that  the 
"Journal  to  Stella"  has  no  right  to  be 
called  the  "  Journal  to  Stella,"  though  it  be 
so  entitled  in  every  edition  of  Swift  hith- 
erto published.  "  At  the  time  when  the 
letters  composing  that  journal  were  ad- 
dressed to  Esther  Johnson  and  her  com- 
panion, the  name  which  eternally  connects 
her  with  Swift  had  not  been  applied  to 
her.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  used  in 
any  part  of  the  letters  themselves,  nor  had 
been  previously  in  any  known  piece  of 
writing  concerning  her." 

Another  meritorious  feat  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter is  the  discovery  of  the  origin  of  the 
"little  language"  which  forms  so  large 
and  whimsical  an  ingredient  in  Swift's  let- 
ters to  Esther  Johnson,  and  the  restora- 
tion, in  his  appendix,  of  the  passages 
written  in  that  language,  so  far  as  recov- 
erable from  the  partially  preserved  origi- 
nal MSS.  of  those  letters  in  the  British 
Museum.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says 
Mr.  Forster,  " that  what  he  called  'our 
own  little  language,'  hitherto  all  but  sup- 
pressed by  those  who  have  supplied  the 
materials  for  his  biography  existing  in  his 
journals,  began  at  Moor  Park,  and  began 
in  the  man's  imitation  of  a  child's  imper- 
fect speech.  The  loving  playfulness  ex- 
pressed by  the  '  little  language  '  had  dated 
from  Esther  Johnson's  childhood ;  it  in 
some  way  satisfied  wants  of  his  own  na- 
ture, or  he  would  not  have  continued  so 
lavishly  to  indulge  it." 

Amongst  the  earlier  entries  in  what  we 
must  crave  leave  still  to  call  the  "  Journal 
to  Stella,"  we  find  the  following  minute 
item  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  his  corre- 
spondent about  his  London  lodgings  :  — 

I  lodge  in  Bury  Street,  where  I  removed  a 
week  ago.  I  have  the  first  floor,  a  dining-room 
and  bed-chamber,  at  eight  shillings  a  week  ; 
plaguy  deep,  but  I  spend  nothing  for  eating, 
never  go  to  a  tavern,  and  very  seldom  in  a 
coach  ;  yet,  after  all,  it  will  be  expensive. 

Presently  he  writes  :  — 

You  must  know  it  is  fatal  to  me  [I  am  fated] 
to  be  a  scoundrel  and  a  prince  the  same  day  : 


for  being  to  see  him  [Harley]  at  four,  I  could 
not  engage  myself  to  dine  at  any  friend's  ;  so  I 
went  to  Tooke  [his  publisher],  to  give  him  a 
ballad  and  dine  with  him ;  but  he  was  not  at 
home  :  so  I  was  forced  to  go  to  a  blind  chop- 
house,  and  dine  for  ten  pence  upon  gill  ale, 
bad  broth,  and  three  chops  of  mutton  ;  and 
then  go  reeking  from  thence  to  the  first  minis- 
ter of  state. 

Another  specimen  of  the  small  econo- 
mies of  Swift's  Life  in  London :  — 

I  have  gotten  half  a  bushel  of  coals,  and 
Patrick,  the  extravagant  whelp,  had  a  fire 
ready  for  me  ;  but  I  picked  off  the  coals  be- 
fore I  went  to  bed. 

It  is  only  due  to  Swift  to  say  that  he  was 
not  less  minutely  attentive  to  prudential 
calculation  for  others  than  he  was  for  him- 
self :  — 

To-day  I  was  all  about  St.  Paul's,  and  up  at 
top,  like  a  fool,  with  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine 
and  two  more  ;  and  spent  seven  shillings  for 
my  dinner  like  a  puppy  :  this  is  the  second 
time  he  has  served  me  so  ;  but  I  will  never  do 
it  again,  though  all  mankind  should  persuade 
me ;  unconsidering  puppies  !  There  is  a 
young  fellow  here  in  town  we  are  all  fond  of, 
about  a  year  or  two  come  from  the  university, 
—  one  Harrison,  a  pretty  little  fellow,  with  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  good-na- 
ture ;  has  written  some  mighty  pretty  things. 
He  has  nothing  to  live  on  but  being  governor 
of  one  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry's  sons  for 
forty  pounds  a  year.  The  fine  fellows  are  al- 
ways inviting  him  to  the  tavern,  and  make  him 
pay  his  club.  A  colonel  and  a  lord  were  at 
him  and  me  the  same  way  to-night.  I  abso- 
lutely refused,  and  made  Harrison  lag  behind, 
and  persuaded  him  not  to  go  to  them.  I  tell 
you  this,  because  I  find  all  rich  fellows  have 
that  humour  of  using  all  people  without  any 
consideration  of  their  fortunes;  but  I  will  see 
them  rot  before  they  shall  serve  me  so.  Lord 
Halifax  is  always  teasing  me  to  go  down  to 
his  country-house,  which  will  cost  me  a  guinea 
to  his  servants,  and  twelve  shillings  coach- 
hire  ;  and  he  shall  be  hanged  first.  Is  not 
this  a  plaguy  silly  story  ?  But  I  am  vexed  at 
the  heart ;  for  I  love  the  young  fellow,  and  am 
resolved  to  stir  up  people  to  do  something  for 
him  :  he  is  a  Whig,rand  I  will  put  him  upon 
some  of  my  cast  Whigs  ;  for  I  have  done  with 
them,  and  they  have,  I  hope,  done  with  this 
kingdom  for  our  time. 

O  ccecas  hominum  mcntes  /  In  little 
more  than  three  years  the  Whigs  were 
back  again  in  power,  and  the  Tories  the 
proscribed  party  under  a  new  dynasty. 

The  "little  language  "  of  infantine  and 
affectionate  jargon  in  Swift's  journal  to 
Stella  contrasts  rather  piquantly  with  what 
we  may  call  the  large  language,  also  to  be 
found  in  that  journal,  of  opprobrious  epi- 
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thets  on  all  who  thwarted  his  humour  or 
crossed  his  personal  purposes.  "Grave 
mistakes."  says  Mr.  Forster,  "  have  been 
made  by  giving  importance  to  such  chance 
words  as  these,  which  are  as  frequent  as 
they  are  meaningless  in  the  speech  of 
Swift."  Mr.  Forster  instances  Swift's  de- 
scription of  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  daugh- 
ters, when  he  met  them  in  London  in  1710, 
as  "  insolent  drabs,  coming  up  to  his  very 
mouth  to  salute  him  "  —  "  the  epithet  of 
course  meaning  nothing  but  that,  being 
fond  of  them,  he  was  free  to  call  them 
what  he  pleased."  In  like  manner,  he 
writes  to  Stella  that  he  had  "supped  with 
'the  ramblingest  lying  rogue  on  earth,'  as 
with  a  not  unloving  familiarity  he  calls 
Lord  Peterborough."  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, go  along  with  Mr.  Forster  in  saying 
that  when  Swift  calls  "the  Irish  bishops 
insolent,  ungrateful  rascals,  and  Lord  Som- 
ers  himself  a  rascal,  the  words  ought  not 
to  be  credited  with  meanings  such  as 
would  be  given  them  in  present  ordinary 
use."  We  are,  for  our  part,  of  opinion 
that  when  Swift  called  Lord  Somers  "  a 
false,  deceitful  rascal,"  and  said  of  the 
Whigs  collectively,  "  Rot  them  for  un- 
grateful dogs  !  "  —  he  quite  meant  what  he 
said.  He  meant  to  express  a  bitter  sense 
of  having  been  ill-used  by  them,  and  put 
off  with  fair  words  instead  of  buttered 
parsnips.  In  his  age  of  unpublished  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  literary  services  were 
more  indispensable  to  public  men  and 
political  parties  than  they  are  at  present, 
and  Swift  had  seen  Addison  paid  for  his, 
not  with  empty  praise,  but  with  the  solid 
pudding  of  an  under-secretaryship.  But 
Swift  had  made  the  mistake  of  entering  a 
profession  whose  graver  members  were 
scandalized  by  the  satires  he  penned  in  its 
cause.  A  priest  without  vocation,  a  poli- 
tician loaded  with  clerical  odium,  what  can 
be  said  but  "  Que  diable  allait-il  faire 
dans  cette  galere  ?  " 

That  Swift  was  in  earnest  in  abusing  all 
who  failed  to  help  him  forward,  we  cannot 
ourselves  doubt.  But  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
enough  remembered  that  his  large  lan- 
guage about  them  chiefly  occurs  in  his 
confidential  letters  to  Stella,  and  in  his 
marginal  notes  to  his  copy  of  Burnet's 
"History  of  his  Own  Time."  Those  of 
his  readers  who  are  most  disposed  to  in- 
veigh against  Swift's  invectives  may  take 
blame  to  themselves  as  parties  to  the  pub- 
licity of  those  invectives  —  so  far  as  par- 
ticipating in  that  insatiable  curiosity  for 
everything  that  dropped  from  that  prolific 
and  careless  pen,  which  his  successive 
editors,  from  Mr.  Deane  Swift  to  Mr.  Fors- 
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ter,  have  done  their  utmost  to  satisfy.  But 
for  that  curiosity,  Swift's  most  exorbitant 
epithets  on  foes  and  false  friends  might 
have  met  no  other  eyes  than  those  they 
were  meant  to  meet,  or,  at  most,  no  others 
than  of  those  who  might  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  copy  of  Burnet. 

Much  less  easily  excusable  than  Swift's 
conduct  to  parties  was  his  conduct  to 
women.  Upon  the  general  judgment  to 
be  passed  on  that  conduct  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  presently.  Meanwhile  we 
may  remark,  in  closing  the  chapter  of  his 
connection  with  English  politics,  that  as 
Swift  sinned  most  signally  against  two  wom- 
en —  poor  Stella  and  Vanessa  —  so  by  two 
women  —  the  queen  and  the  Duchess  of 
Somerset  —  he  was  most  signally  punished. 
The  same  wayward  temper  which  marked 
his  personal  relations  with  the  sex  prompt- 
ed his  public  attack,  in  the  interest  of  his 
Tory  patrons,  on  the  one  woman  in  En- 
gland of  whom  he  himself  said,  in  a  lucid 
interval,  that  she  had  more  personal  credit 
than  all  the  queen's  servants  put  together. 
In  the  "Windsor  Prophecy,"  which  Lady 
Masham's  prudence  just  withheld  him 
from  publishing,  but  which  his  own  pru- 
dence did  not  withhold  him  from  distrib- 
uting printed  copies  of  among  the  sixteen 
symposiac  members  of  the  October  Club, 
Swift,  in  the  coarsest  terms  the  language 
would  afford  him,  charged  the  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  the  queen's  new  Whig  fa- 
vourite (whom  she  seems  to  have  chosen, 
with  the  policy  of  conscious  weakness,  to 
maintain  a  balance  of  power  in  her  closet 
against  her  Tory  one),  with  two  crimes — ■ 
the  having  been  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  second  husband,  and  the  having  red 
hair.  The  first  charge  was  the  mere  reck- 
less fabrication  of  party  malice  ;  the  sec- 
ond must  have  sunk  deeper,  because  it 
was  true.  The  consequences  to  Swift  are 
recorded  in  rhyme  by  himself  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Now  angry  Somerset  her  vengeance  vows 
On  Swift's  reproaches  for  her  murder'd  spouse  : 
From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  venom  fills, 
And  thence  into  the  royal  ear  distils. 

It  is  certain  that  Harley  and  Boling- 
broke,  if  agreed  in  nothing  else,  were 
agreed  in  the  desire  to  keep  Swift  in  En- 
gland, and  therefore  to  make  his  position 
in  England  tenable  in  point  of  personal 
dignity.  Not  less  certainly  some  superior 
power  or  influence  withstood  their  wishes, 
so  that  Swift's  patrons,  in  an  age  when 
cabinets  were  compelled  to  bow  submis- 
sively to  court  influences,  found  them- 
selves unable  to  provide,  even  by  a  pre- 
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bend  at  Windsor,  for  their  most  politically 
effective  and  most  personally  valued  parti- 
san. To  the  very  last,  he  confesses,  he 
thought  the  ministry  would  not  have  part- 
ed with  him,  and  could  only  conclude  that 
they  had  not  the  option  of  making  a  suit- 
able provision  for  him  in  England.  In 
order  to  vacate  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin,  for  Swift,  the  prime  minister, 
who  had  now  been  raised  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  procured  the 
removal  of  Swift's  friend  Dr.  Sterne  from 
that  deanery  by  appointment  to  the  bish- 
opric of  Dromore.  "Sterne,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  had  no  apparent  interest 
of  his  own,  and  was  rather  obnoxious  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  circumstance, 
therefore,  of  his  being  promoted  to  the 
higher  dignity,  while  Swift,  with  all  his 
influence,  only  gained  that  from  which 
Sterne  was  removed,  indicates  a  sort  of 
compromise  between  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  ;  "  the  former  remaining  resolute 
not  to  put  a  mitre  —  even  an  Irish  mitre 
—  on  the  head  of  Swift.  "This  affair," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Stella, 
"  was  carried  with  great  difficulty,  which 
vexes  me.  But  they  say  here  [in  London] 
it  is  much  to  my  reputation  that  I  have 
made  a  bishop,  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  to 
get  the  best  deanery  in  Ireland." 

In  Jeffrey's  "  Essay  on  Swift,"  repub- 
lished from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  some 
good  indignation  is  expended  on  the  mon- 
strous greed  of  the  new  dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, importuning  a  ministry  whom  his 
writings  had  first  floated,  and  kept  afloat 
for  years,  in  English  public  opinion,  to 
pay  the  expenses  (which  he  found  would 
amount  to  about  1,000/.)  incurred  on  his 
induction  into  his  Irish  deanery — the  dis- 
charge of  which,  if  thrown  (as  they  were) 
on  Swift  himself,  must  involve  him  in  debt, 
of  which  he  had  always  a  wise  horror. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  impeachment  of 
the  ass,  in  the  fable,  before  the  high  court 
of  beasts,  for  having  indulged  —  not,  like 
the  beasts  of  high  degree,  in  wholesale 
ovicide,  but  in  a  single  sacrilegious  nibble 
at  the  parson's  glebe-grass. 

It  is  a  pleasing  trait  in  the  character  of 
Addison,  and  a  strong  testimony  to  the 
personal  qualities  of  Swift,  that  at  the 
epoch  of  definitive  Tory  prostration  and 
Whig  triumph,  on  the  accession  of  George 
L,  Addison,  whom  that  sudden  shifting  of 
the  political  scene  replaced  in  office,  has- 
tened to  intimate,  through  the  bishop  of 
Derry,  to  Swift  his  wish  to  renew  with  him 
those  former  friendly  relations  which  had 


been  cooled  to  some  considerable  degree 
by  party  warfare.  Swift  met  his  old 
friend's  overture  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  made,  and,  congratulating  Addison  on 
his  new-fledged  honours  as  secretary  of 
state,  added,  "  Three  or  four  more  such 
choices  would  gain  more  hearts  in  three 
weeks  than  the  harsher  measures  of  gov- 
ernment in  as  many  years."  Had  Swift's 
change  of  party-colours  under  the  Tory 
ministry  dishonoured  him  personally  in 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries,  can  it  appear 
probable  to  candid  readers  that  Addison, 
of  all  men,  would  have  volunteered  renew- 
ing their  old  habits  of  friendly  correspond- 
ence ?  * 

The  unfortunate  manner  in  which  the 
opposite  fates  of  Swift  and  Addison  put 
and  kept,  in  each  instance,  the  wrong  man 
in  the  wrong  place  was  well  hit  off  in  the 
following  few  words  (referred  to  by  Mr. 
Forster)  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  What 
a  good  exchange  of  stations  might  have 
been  made  by  Swift  and  Addison  !  Addi- 
son would  have  made  an  excellent  dean, 
and  Swift  an  admirable  secretary  of  state." 

In  the  career  of  the  two  great  clerico- 
political  humorists  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  — Jonathan  Swift  and 
Sydney  Smith  —  there  are  traits  of  resem- 
blance worth  noting.  Of  these  the  most 
salient  one  is  that  both  wanted  to  be  bish- 
ops, and  that  neither  could  ever  completely 
realize  what  malign  influence  frustrated 
him  of  a  mitre. f 

However  little  Swift's  enemies,  lay  or  cler- 
ical, might  be  disposed  to  recognize  his 
title  to  be  considered  a  good  Christian,  he 
placed  beyond  doubt  his  title  to  boast  him- 
self a  good  Churchman.  His  ecclesiastical 
politics,  notwithstanding  (or  including)  his 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  were,  from  first  to  last, 
those  of  a  staunch  and  somewhat  (politic- 
ally) intolerant  Anglican.  His  methods, 
indeed,  of  serving,  or  saving,  the  sacred 
institution,  with  whose  interests  he  had 
come  to  identify  those  of  his  own  ambi- 
tion, might  naturally  be  regarded  by  a  relig- 

*  "The  death  of  Addison,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his 
"  Memoir  of  Swift,"  "broke  off  their  renewed  corre- 
spondence, after  some  kind  letters  had  been  exchanged. 
Swift  found  a  valuable  successor  in  Tickell,  the  poet, 
surviving  friend  and  literary  executor  of  Addison.  He 
was  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  an  office  of 
high  trust,  and  he  often  employed  the  interest  which  it 
gave  him  in  compliance  with  Swift's  recommendations." 

t  The  late  Lord  Holland  wrote  to  Sydney  Smith,  in 
1809,  "  I  did  not  fail  to  remind  Lord  Grenville,  that  the 
only  author  to  whom  we  both  thought  '  Peter  Plymley' 
could  be  compared  in  English,  lost  a  bishopric  for  his 
wittiest  performance ;  and  I  hoped  that  if  we  could  dis- 
cover the  author,  and  had  ever  a  bishopric  in  our  gift, 
we  should  prove  that  Whigs  were  both  more  grateful 
and  more  liberal  than  Tories."  Mitres  came  to  be  in 
Whig  gift,  but  not  one  for  Peter  Plymley. 
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ious  queen,  or  represented  to  her  by  less 
religious  councillors,  as  disqualifying  Swift 
for  the  highest  dignities  of  the  Church. 
But  in  all  his  ecclesiastical  politics,  wheth- 
er English  or  Irish,  his  efforts  were  bond 
Jide  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  interests. 
Here,  again,  is  a  striking  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  great  dean  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's, in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
scarce  less  renowned,  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration, canon  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  nine- 
teenth. Each  of  them  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  Church  in  his  different  age  and 
fashion,  with  a  thoroughly  congenial  spirit 
of  antagonism  against  its  immediate  as- 
sailants, the  worst  assailants  being  by  each 
regarded  as  within  its  own  pale.  And  to 
each  (both  being  frustrate  of  mitres)  these 
appeared  naturally  to  be  the  reforming  or 
rapacious  members  of  the  Irish  or  English 
episcopal  bench.  Swift's,  like  Sydney 
Smith's,  tracts  on  ecclesiastical  subjects 
were  mainly  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the 
inferior  clergy  against  episcopal  encroach- 
ments. Some  passages  in  his  "  Consider- 
ations," written  in  1 73 1,  on  two  bills  carried 
by  the  Irish  bishops  through  the  (Irish) 
Upper  House,  but  defeated  (mainly  by 
Swift's  exposure  of  them)  in  the  Commons, 
are  such  exact  prototypes  of  Sydney 
Smith's  "  Letters  to  Archdeacon  Single- 
ton," directed  against  the  doings  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  his  day,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  placing 
them  in  juxtaposition.  Swift's  vehement 
deprecation  of  measures  for  multiplying  a 
poor  clergy,  and  his  description  {in  terro- 
rem  of  Irish  landlords  and  farmers)  of  the 
"little,  hedge,  contemptible,  illiterate 
vicar,  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
the  son  of  a  weaver,  pedlar,  tailor,  or  mil- 
ler," at  once  recall  to  recollection  Sydney 
Smith's  portraiture  of  the  parson  of  the 
future  after  the  carrying  out  of  the  Church- 
reform  scheme  of  Bishop  Blomfield  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  of  1840. 
He  painted  that  parson  in  unforgettable 
traits,  as  % 

obese,  dumpy,  neither  ill-natured  nor  good- 
natured,  neither  learned  nor  ignorant,  striding 
over  the  stiles  to  church,  dusty  and  deliques- 
cent, with  a  second-rate  wife  and  four  paro- 
chial children,  full  of  catechism  and  bread- 
and-butter. 

But  Swift's  following  suggestion  is  still 
more  curiously  anticipatory  of  the  sarcas- 
tic incisiveness  of  our  later  humoristical 
Church-champion :  — 

Another  clause  should  be  that  none  of  these 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  potfnders  may  be 
suffered  to  marry,  under  the  penalty  of  imme- 


diate deprivation,  their  marriages  declared 
null,  and  their  children  bastards  :  for  some 
desponding  people  take  the  kingdom  to  be  in 
no  condition  of  encouraging  so  numerous  a 
breed  of  beggars. 

Others  would  add  a  clause  of  indulgence, 
that  these  reduced  divines  may  be  permitted 
to  follow  any  lawful  ways  of  living,  which  will 
not  call  them  too  often  or  too  far  from  their 
spiritual  offices.  For  example  :  they  may  be 
lappers  of  linen,  bailiffs  of  the  manor  ;  they 
may  let  blood,  or  apply  plasters  for  three  miles 
round ;  they  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold 
the  clerkship  and  sextonship  of  their  own 
parish  in  commendam.  Their  wives  and 
daughters  may  make  shirts  for  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  or,  if  a  barrack  be  near,  for  the  sol- 
diers ;  in  linen  counties  they  may  card  and 
spin,  and  keep  a  few  looms  in  the  house  :  they 
may  let  lodgings,  and  sell  a  pot  of  ale  without 
doors,  but  not  at  home,  unless  to  sober  com- 
pany, and  at  regular  hours. 

Compare  the  above-cited  passage  of 
Swift  with  the  following  extract  from  Syd- 
ney Smith's  "  Third  Letter  to  Archdeacon 
Singleton:"  — 

The  whole  plan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  is 
a  ptochogony  —  a  generation  of  beggars.  He 
purposes  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  cathedral  to 
create  a  thousand  livings,  and  to  give  to  the 
thousand  clergymen  130/.  per  annum  each. 
A  Christian  bishop  proposing,  'n  cold  blood, 
to  create  a  thousand  livings  of  130/.  per  an- 
num each  !  —  to  call  into  existence  a  thousand 
of  the  most  unhappy  men  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  —  the  sons  of  the  poor,  without  hope, 
without  the  assistance  of  private  fortune, 
chained  to  the  soil,  ashamed  to  live  with 
their  inferiors,  unfit  for  the  society  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,  and  dragging  about  the  English 
curse  of  poverty,  without  the  smallest  hope 
that  they  can  ever  shake  it  off !  At  present 
such  livings  are  filled  by  young  men  who  have 
better  hopes  —  who  have  reason  to  expect 
good  property  —  who  look  forward  to  a  college 
or  a  family  living  —  who  are  the  sons  of  men 
of  some  substance,  and  hope  to  pass  on  to 
something  better  —  who  exist  under  the  de- 
lusion of  being  hereafter  deans  and  prebend- 
aries—  who  are  paid  once  by  money,  and  three 
times  by  hope.  Will  the  Bishop  of  London 
promise  to  the  progeny  of  any  of  these  thou- 
sand victims  of  the  holy  innovation  that,  if 
they  behave  well,  one  of  them  shall  have  his 
butler's  place  ;  another  take  care  of  the  cedars 
and  hyssops  of  his  garden  ?  Will  he  take 
their  daughters  for  his  nursery-maids  ?  and 
may  some  of  these  "labourers  of  the  vine- 
yard "  hope  one  day  to  ride  the  leaders  from 
St.  James's  to  Fulham  ?  Here  is  hope  — here 
is  room  for  ambition  —  a  field  for  genius,  and 
a  ray  of  amelioration  !  If  these  beautiful 
feelings  of  compassion  are  throbbing  under  the 
cassock  of  the  bishop,  he  ought  in  common 
justice  to  himself  to  make  them  known. 

It  is  due  alike  to  Swift  and  Sydney 
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Smith  to  say  that  both  were  exemplary  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  annexed  to 
their  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  that  both 
considered  those  duties  to  include  some- 
thing more  than  mere  formal  observances. 
Swift  appears  to  have  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  his  cathedral,  and 
at  length  to  have  surmounted  the  preju- 
dices of  his  archbishop  (King)  and  the 
resistance  of  his  chapter,  "  as  the  recti- 
tude of  his  intentions,  and  his  disinter- 
ested zeal  for  the  Church,  became  more 
and  more  evident.  He  soon,"  adds  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "obtained  such  authority 
that  what  he  proposed  was  seldom  dis- 
puted." To  the  like  effect  the  late 
Dean  Milman  testifies  with  regard  to 
Sydney  Smith  at  St.  Paul's  :  "  I  find 
traces  of  him  in  every  particular  of  chap- 
ter affairs  ;  and  on  every  occasion  when 
his  hand  appears,  I  find  stronger  reasons 
for  respecting  his  sound  judgment,  knowl- 
edge of  business,  and  activity  of  mind ; 
above  all,  the  perfect  fidelity  of  his  stew- 
ardship." Both  Swift  and  Sydney  Smith 
were  large  in  their  charities,  though  both 
(Swift  to  an  extreme  point  of  parsimony) 
strict  in  their  economy.  The  source  of 
that  economy  was  the  same  in  both — a 
determined  spirit  of  independence,  strug- 
gling, at  the  outset,  with  narrow  and  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Both  were  capable 
of  acts  of  rare  generosity,  and  both,  as 
regarded  personal  bearing  and  oratorical 
powers,  would  have  detracted  nothing 
from  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  bench, 
had  they  attained  that  object  of  their  equal 
ambition.  All  this  is  incontestable  ;  yet, 
when  all  has  been  said,  "  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  and  the  "  Letters  of  Peter  Plymley," 
somehow  don't  read  episcopal.  But  we 
cannot  doubt  that  many  less  worthy  than 
Jonathan  Swift,  or  Sydney  Smith,  to  wear 
mitres  have  "  exalted  their  mitred  fronts  in 
courts  and  parliaments,"  whether  in  En- 
gland or  Ireland. 

"  Sydney  Smith,"  says  Lord  Houghton, 
in  his  pleasant  little  volume  of  "Mono- 
graphs," "often  spoke  with  much  bitter- 
ness of  the  growing  belief  in  three  sexes 
of  humanity  —  men,  women,  and  clergy- 
men ;  but  for  his  part,  he  would  not  sur- 
render his  rightful  share  of  interference 
in  all  the  great  human  interests  of  his 
time." 

It  needs  [says  Lord  Houghton]  no  argument 
to  prove  that  susceptibilities  on  the  score  of 
irreverence  increase  in  proportion  to  the  prev- 
alence of  doubt  and  scepticism.  When  essen- 
tial facts  cease  to  be  incontrovertible,  they  are 
no  longer  safe  from  the  humour  of  contrasts 
and  analogies.    It  is  thus  that  the  secular  use 


of  scriptural  allusion  was  more  frequent  in  the 
days  of  simple  belief  in  inspiration  than  in 
our  times  of  linguistic  and  historical  criticism. 
Phrases  and  figures  were  then  taken  as  freely 
out  of  sacred  as  out  of  classical  literature,  and 
even  characters  as  gross  and  ludicrous  as 
some  of  Fielding's  clergy  were  not  looked  upon 
as  a  satire  against  the  Church.  Thus  when 
Sydney  Smith  illustrated  his  objections  to  al- 
ways living  in  the  country  by  saying  that  "  he 
was  in  the  position  of  the  personage  who,  when 
he  entered  a  village,  straightway  he  found  an 
ass,"  —  or  described  the  future  condition  of 
Mr.  Croker  as  "  disputing  with  the  recording 
angel  as  to  the  dates  of  his  sins  "  —  or  drew  a 
picture  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  in 
Hades,  "  for  ever  and  ever  book-less,  essay- 
less,  pamphlet-less,  grammar-less,  in  vain  im- 
ploring the  Bishop  of  London,  seated  aloft,  for 
one  little  treatise  on  the  Greek  article  —  one 
smallest  dissertation  on  the  verb  in  p,"  —  it 
never  occurred  to  him  that  he  was  doing  any- 
thing more  than  taking  the  most  vivid  and 
familiar  images  as  vehicles  of  his  humour. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  "  the 
prevalence  of  doubt  and  scepticism  "  con- 
strains the  defenders  of  positive  creeds  to 
close  their  ranks,  and  desist  from  friendly 
chaffing  at  outposts  with  vedettes  of  the 
enemy.  But  is  there  not  sometimes  an- 
other effect  of  "  the  prevalence  of  doubt 
and  scepticism  "  ?  When  these  are  in  the 
air,  are  they  not  apt  to  infect,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  livelier  spirits  among 
the  consecrated  champions  of  orthodoxy  ? 
Voltaire  calls  Swift  "  le  Rabelais  d'An- 
gleterre"  and  says  of  him,  "  77  a  Vhonneur 
tfetrepretre,  et  de  se  moquer  de  tout,  comme 
ImP  The  incomparable  irony  of  Swift's 
"  Argument  against  abolishing  Christian- 
ity" could  only  have  found  scope  at  a 
period  when  the  audacity  of  unbelief  might 
be  considered  as  legitimatizing  the  audac- 
ity of  irony  with  which  Swift  encountered 
it.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  the  assailants 
does  not  animate  such  defenders,  and 
whether  the  popular  instinct  is  not,  after 
all,  right,  which,  even  on  the  plea  of  sav- 
ing the  ark  from  falling,  will  not  have 
it  so  handled. 

One  remaining  marked  resemblance  be- 
tween Swift  and  Sydney  Smith  was  that 
each  in  his  time  stood  forth  a  clerical 
champion  of  the  political  cause  of  Ireland. 
That  cause  in  Swift's  time  included  no 
recognition  of  even  the  existence  of  two 
millions,  or  thereabouts,  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  population;  and  that  non-recog- 
nition has  most  absurdly  been  numbered 
amongst  the  political  sins  of  Swift.  But 
in  Swift's  day  Irish  Roman  Catholics  had 
no  existence  as  a  factor  in  English  poli- 
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tics.  James  II.  and  Tyrconnel  had  an- 
nihilated for  generations  to  come  all 
chance  of  civil  equality  for  Roman  Cath- 
olics, whether  in  Ireland  or  England,  by 
their  insane  conspiracy  to  use  the  wild 
Irish  as  armed  auxiliaries  against  En- 
glish Protestant  liberties.  Swift  stood 
forward  as  champion  of  parliamentary  and 
administrative  autonomy  for  "  the  English 
settled  in  Ireland,"  drawing  a  hard  and 
fast  line  of  demarcation  between  them  and 
the  native  "  Papists,"  whom  he  described 
as  being  "as  inconsiderable,  in  point  of 
power,  as  the  women  and  children."  Not 
the  less  did  the  publication  of  his  "  D  ra- 
pier's Letters"  raise  for  all  Irishmen  the 
first  standard  of  self-assertion  against 
mere  helot  subjection  to  the  selfish  sway 
of  English  politicians  and  monopolists. 
Swift  did  not  call  the  Irish  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  his  side ;  but  they  came  without 
calling.  The  populace  of  Dublin  were  as 
warmly  his  allies  as  the  parliamentary  pa- 
triots of  Stephen's  Green.  The  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  quarrel  with  Walpole's  ad- 
ministration —  Wood's  halfpence  —  was, 
indeed,  a  trumpery  one.  But  a  govern- 
ment which  could  impose  even  a  new  cop- 
per coinage  on  its  Irish  subjects,  without 
consulting  their  representative  and  admin- 
istrative authorities,  could  impose  any- 
thing else.  That  was  the  substantial  and, 
in  the  later  "  Drapier's  Letters,"  the 
avowed  ground  of  Swift's  resistance  to 
Walpole  in  the  name  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Irish  subjects.  And  the  cause 
that  triumphed  in  1724  by  the  sole  power 
of  Swift's  pen  was  the  cause  that  again 
triumphed  in  1782,  when  backed  by  the 
whole  formidable  armed  force  of  the  Irish 
volunteers.  Alike  at  both  epochs  the  rights 
or  wrongs  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  as 
such,  were  left  altogether  out  of  account. 
But  not  the  less  was  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  cause  indirectly  included  in  what 
appeared  the  exclusively  Protestant  agi- 
tations of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  the 
first  successful  Irish  agitator  was  Swift. 
No  Irishman,  by  his  own  avowal,  though 
born  in  Ireland,  but  not  the  less  an  idol- 
ized Irish  popular  leader.  No  advocate 
of  "  Catholic  emancipation  "  (such  advo- 
cacy would  have  been  an  anachronism), 
but  not  the  less  a  precursor  of  Sydney 
Smith  and  Daniel  O'Connell. 

And  now,  what  are  we  finally  to  say  of 
Swift,  the  writer  and  the  man,  so  far  as 
the  materials  at  present  in  our  hands  will 
carry  us  ? 

The  first  of  Swift's  critics  whose  judg- 
ment is  of  weight  —  Johnson  in  his  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets  "  —  while  more  lenient  than 


some  of  those  who  have  followed  to  his 
character  as  a  man,  appreciates  less  ade- 
quately his  distinctive  qualities  as  a  writer. 
Boswell  remarks  that  his  "  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend  "  showed  also  some  dis- 
position to  depreciate  Swift  in  conversa- 
tion ;  and  suggests  as  a  possible,  perhaps 
unconscious,  source  of  prejudice  against 
him,  that  Swift  failed  to  exert,  or  at  least 
exert  successfully,  his  influence  to  obtain 
for  Johnson  an  honorary  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts  from  Dublin  University,  when 
he  was  seeking,  in  his  early  struggles,  an 
appointment  as  the  head  of  a  school. 
However  that  may  have  been,  his  inade- 
quate appreciation  of  Swift  seems  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  by  the  genius  of  the 
two  men  having  had  more  points  of  mu- 
tual repulsion  than  attraction.  Johnson 
finds  Swift's  distinguishing  quality  to  have 
been  good  sense,  rather  than  wit,  humour, 
poetical  fancy  or  imagination  !  Such  was 
his  own  distinguishing  quality,  and  Swift 
doubtless  also  possessed  it  in  large  meas- 
ure. But  the  wit  and  humou" — we  may 
add,  the  fancy  and  imagination,  which 
Johnson  was  himself  deficient  in,  he 
seems  to  have  been  unable  adequately  to 
appreciate  in  another.  Swift  never  would 
have  made  (as  Goldsmith  said  Johnson 
would  have  done)  his  "  little  fishes  talk 
like  great  whales ; "  and  Johnson,  who 
spoke  slightingly  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
as  if  their  main  merit  consisted  in  having 
hit  on  the  idea  of  little  men  and  big  men, 
would  have  been  incapable  of  carrying 
out  that  idea,  had  he  himself  hit  on  it, 
with  that  curious  felicity  which  imparts 
such  truth  to  fiction  in  the  minute  touches 
of  Swift.  There  was  not  much  more  of 
poetry  in  Johnson's  soul  than  of  humour. 
His  verse,  vigorous  as  it  was,  might  be 
described  as  rhetoric  in  rhyme. 

A  biographer  with  far  other  power  of 
sympathy  (as  being  himself  a  poet)  with 
the  poetical  sides  of  Swift's  genius  was 
Scott.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dryden, 
who  was  a  kinsman  of  Swift,  once  said  to 
him  on  some  early  attempts  of  his  at  high 
Pindaric  flights,  "  Cousin  Swift,  you  will 
never  be  a  poet !  "  One  can  imagine  Ru- 
bens saying  to  his  pupil,  the  elder  Te- 
niers,  ere  the  latter  deserted  "  high  art," 
and  devoted  himself  to  "  Dutch  droll- 
eries : "  "  Pupil  David,  you  will  never  be 
a  painter ! "  But  David  made  himself 
and  his  son  into  most  effective  painters, 
though  neither  of  them  painted  fleshy 
Flemish  Madonnas  or  fleshy  Flemish 
chivalry.  Swift  could  not  have  written 
"  Alexander's  Feast ;  "  —  granted.  Could 
Dryden  have  written  "  Cadenus  and  Va- 
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nessa,"  or  the  "  Humble  Petition  of  Fran- 
ces Harris  "  ?  Had  Swift  stuck  to  Pin- 
daric odes,  and  panegyrics  in  pompous 
rhyme  on  Sir  William  Temple,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  never  would  have  been  a 
poet.  When  he  struck  into  his  own  pe- 
culiar vein  of  fancy  and  humour,  he  be- 
came one.  It  is  not  the  choice  of  subjects 
familiar  or  elevated  that  confers  the  title 
of  poet ;  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  poet- 
ical breath  of  life  into  the  subjects  chosen, 
whatsoever  they  may  be. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  suggests  the  only  pos- 
sible circumstance  which,  "  as  at  present 
advised,"  we  can  conceive  admissible  in 
part  excuse  of  Swift's  conduct  to  women. 
He  suggests  that  disease,  rather  than  self- 
ishness, may  have  been,  partly  at  least,  to 
blame  for  that  conduct.  "  The  continual 
recurrence  of  a  distressing  vertigo  was 
gradually  undermining  his  health.  .  .  . 
He  might  seek  the  society  of  Vanessa, 
without  the  apprehension  of  exciting  pas- 
sions to  which  he  was  himself  insensible  ; 
and  his  separation  from  Stella  after  mar- 
riage might  be  a  matter  equally  of  choice 
or  of  necessity." 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  Scott  as- 
sumes the  fact  of  Swift's  marriage  to 
Stella.  Mr.  Forster  sees  no  evidence  for 
that  marriage,  and  Scott  admits  that  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  of  it.  All  the  evi- 
dence is  circumstantial  and  traditionary. 
For  our  own  part,  we  attach  less  impor- 
tance to  the  fact,  as  hitherto  accredited,  of 
a  merely  formal  marriage,  than  to  the 
question  of  motive  of  Swift's  entire  con- 
duct towards  the  other  party  —  and  a  third 
party  concerned  —  previously  and  subse- 
quently to  that  supposed  event.  We  are 
not  amongst  those  who  regard  marriage  as 
an  imperative  part  of  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  But  we  are  amongst  those  who 
think  that  men  who  abstain  from  marrying 
should  abstain  from  philandering.*  Had 
Swift  been  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  his 
role,  as  regarded  women,  would  have  been 
easier.  Some  Spanish  or  Italian  mother 
(we  forget  at  this  moment  who)  said  to  her 
son  that,  "if  he  remained  a  layman,  he 
must  beware  of  women;  if  he  became  a 
priest,  they  must  beware  of  him."  Swift 
sought  to  cumulate  the  priestly  privilege 
with  the  lay  license.  Not  license  in  the 
sense  of  profligacy,  but,  as  we  have  said, 

*  We  must  admit  that  "philander"  is  a  verb  unrecog- 
nized by  Johnson  or  Webster.  We  turned,  therefore, 
for  it  to  a  quarter  where  the  most  out-of-the-way  En- 
glish words  are  sure  to  be  found  —  an  English-German 
Dictionary.  In  Fliigel's  Dictionary,  "to  philander" 
is  Germanized  as  '■'•  Den  S chafer  spielen,  liebeln,  den 
Vertrauteft  machen" — precisely  the  ways  with  wom- 
en of  which  we  complain  in  Swift. 


of  philandering.  It  was  a  license  he  had 
allowed  himself  from  early  manhood.  Fol- 
lowing out  Sainte-Beuve's  personal  and 
physiological  method  of  criticism,  we 
should  say  that  Swift's  "vice  or  weak- 
ness" (the  great  French  critic  adds, 
"every  man  has  such  " )  was  the  not  un- 
common one  of  a  self-indulgent  propensity 
to  engage  female  sympathy,  without  mak- 
ing the  return  for  that  sympathy  demanded 
by  female  affection.  And  on  that  point, 
habemus  confitentem  renm.  In  a  letter 
written  before  he  took  orders,  Swift  re- 
plied as  follows  to  some  advice  of  a  Lei- 
cester clergyman,  whom  he  calls  his  "  good 
cousin,"  referring  to  certain  recent  pas- 
sages of  love-making  with  one  of  his  fe- 
male acquaintances  there.  He  wrote  that  — 

As  to  marriage,  he  does  not  belong  to  the 
kind  of  persons,  of  whom  he  has  known  a 
great  number,  that  ruin  themselves  by  it.  A 
thousand  household  thoughts  always  drive 
matrimony  out  of  his  mind  whenever  it  chances 
to  come  there ;  and  his  own  cold  te7nper  and 
unconfined  humour  are  of  themselves  a  greater 
hindrance  than  any  fear  of  that  which  is  the 
subject  of  his  friend's  letter.  "  I  am  naturally 
temperate  ;  and  never  engaged  in  the  contrary, 
which  usually  produces  those  effects."  At  the 
same  time  he  admits  he  has  failings  that 
might  lead  people,  in  regard  to  such  matters, 
to  suppose  him  serious,  while  he  had  no  other 
design  other  than  to  entertain  himself  when 
idle,  or  when  something  went  amiss  in  his 
affairs  :  a  thing,  indeed,  so  common  with  him, 
that  he  could  reme?nber  twenty  women  in  his 
life  to  whom  he  had  behaved  himself  just  the 
same  way.  "  I  shall  speak  plainly  to  you,"  he 
added.  And  then  came  words  which  certainly 
foreshadow,  if  they  do  not  make  intelligible, 
the  fate  that  was  to  join  his  name  so  strangely, 
through  all  future  time,  to  that  of  her  who 
then  lived  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  a 
child  of  ten  years  old.  "  The  very  ordinary 
observations  I  made  with  going  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  university  have  taught  me  experi- 
ence enough  not  to  think  of  marriage  till  I 
settle  my  fortune  in  the  world,  which  I  am  sure 
will  not  be  in  some  years  ;  and  even  then  I  a?7i 
so  hard  to  please  myself  that  I  suppose  I  shall 
put  it  off  to  the  other  world.'1''  * 

That  habit  of  indecisive,  inconclusive 
gallantry  to  amuse  idle  time  — ■  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Swift  wrote  that  "  should  he 
enter  the  Church,  he  would  not  find  it 
hard  to  lay  down  in  the  porch," —  he  did 
not  lay  down  in  the  porch,  but  carried 
into  years  of  mature  clerical  manhood, 
when  it  had  lost  the  excuse  —  whatever 
that  might  be  worth  —  of  thoughtlessness. 
Swift,  like  Goethe,  was  exceedingly  sus- 
ceptible of  female   influences,  but,  like 

*  Forster's  "Life,"  pp.  64,  65. 
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Goethe,  reserved  an  interior  self,  which 
remained  impassible  to  them.  Each  ex- 
erted the  powers  of  pleasing  which  each 
possessed  to  attract  female  affections, 
which  neither  was  prepared  to  reciprocate 
to  the  extent  of  undivided  devotion  to  one 
object ;  and  the  result  in  both  cases  was 
what  we  must  call  tragical.  Swift  had  to 
complain,  in  his  later  joyless  years,  that 
his  female  friends  had  forsaken  him* and 
Goethe  —  after  tearing  himself  loose  from 
an  honourable  love  on  very  small  motives 
—  suffered  a  woman  every  way  his  infe- 
rior, whom  he  himself  acknowledged  to  be 
a  "poor  creature,"  to  throw  herself  into 
his  arms  unconditionally,  and  fasten  for 
life  her  vulgarity  on  the  ultra-refinement 
of  his  studiously  composed  existence. f 
Such  were  the  fruits,  in  each  case  of  over- 
calculation  or  over-fastidiousness  —  in 
short,  selfishness.  In  Swift's  case  there 
is  still  an  element  of  mystery,  for  the  so- 
lution of  which,  if  any  more  complete  so- 
lution is  possible,  we  have  some  right  to 
look,  and  shall  look  with  curiosity  and  in- 
terest, to  the  sequel  of  Mr.  Forster's  vig- 
orous and  sympathetic  Apologia  for  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  extraordinary 
man  he  has  made  his  subject. 

In  the  mean  while  let  us  just  remind 
those  who,  while  enjoying  Swift  the  writer, 
are  unmeasured  in  their  denunciations  of 
Swift  the  man,  that  had  not  the  man  been 
what  he  was,  the  world  never  would  have 
possessed  the  writer.  If  Swift  had  been 
a  model  of  clerical  decorum,  "  The  Tale  of 
a  Tub  "  must  have  remained  unwritten ; 
as,  for  that  matter,  so  must  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  had  Swift  continued  a  staunch 
and  satisfied  Whig.  The  popular  resur- 
rection of  Ireland  would  not  have  dated 
from  the  "Drapier's  Letters,"  had  not 
Walpole  held  Swift,  like  Bolingbroke,  at 
arm's  length,  under  the  first  Georges. 
"  Prince  Posterity "  must  take  the  lot 
with  all  faults,  and  perhaps  has  no  bad 
bargain. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion,  that  Mr. 

*  In  one  of  Swift's  later  letters  to  Pope  (February  7, 
1736)  we  find  the  following  passage,  which  is  not  with- 
out its  pathos:  —  "What  vexes  me  most  is,  that  my 
female  friends,  who  could  bear  me  very  well  a  dozen  of 
years  ago,  have  now  forsaken  me,  although  I  am  not  so 
old  in  proportion  to  them  as  I  formerly  was  ;  which  I 
can  prove  by  arithmetic,  for  them  I  was  double  their 
age,  which  now  I  am  not." 

t  Of  all  who  have  written,  and  written  well  on 
Goethe's  relations  to  women,  the  only  one  we  have  met 
with  who  performs  fearlessly  the  whole  moral  anatomy 
of  the  man  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  in  his  "  Literary 
Essays."  Mr.  Hutton  is  of  opinion  that  Goethe  reaily 
loved  Christiane  Vulpius,  whom,  after  cohabiting  with 
her  seventeen  years,  he  married.  If  he  did  love  her,  it 
was  a  love  compatible  with  slight  esteem,  and  with 
toletance  of  slight  esteem  of  others  for  its  object.  The 
H  poor  creature  "  took,  to  drinking. 
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Forster  is  almost  the  first  of  Swift's  biog- 
raphers or  critics  who  takes  real  pains  to 
explore  all  the  sources  of  fresh  informa- 
tion on  his  subject  which  have  been 
opened  to  him  by  others,  or  which  person- 
al research  and  inquiry  have  opened  for 
himself.  Johnson  slighted  Mr.  Deane 
Swift's  offer  to  aid  him  with  family  tradi- 
tions and  documents.  Scott  worked  up 
very  readably  in  his  short  memoir  all  the 
materials  which  came  readily  to  hand,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  look  far  afield  for  more  matter 
than  he  could  bring  within  the  compass  of 
that  memoir.  Jeffrey  in  his  "  Essay  on 
Swift,"  which  he  twice  reprinted  from  his 
review,  did  his  worst  to  wash  on  again 
the  party  blacking  which  he  thought  Scott 
had  been  rather  too  disposed  to  wash  off 
the  character  of  a  Whig  convert  to  Tory- 
ism. Macaulay  and  Thackeray  had  their 
own  political  and  literary  humours  to  vent 
at  Swift's  expense ;  and  both,  as  regarded 
facts,  were  content  with  that  a-peu-prh, 
which  was  Sainte-Beuve's  special  horror, 
and  with  which,  we  may  add,  Mr.  Forster  is 
much  too  thorough-going  in  his  champion- 
ship of  Swift's  good  fame  to  content  him- 
self. We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pref- 
ace of  his  present  volume  for  the  long  list 
of  tributaries,  noble,  reverend,  collegiate, 
lettered,  and  bibliopolic  from  whom  Mr. 
Forster  acknowledges  aids,  or  access  to 
aids,  in  the  shape  of  original  documents 
illustrative  of  his  subject  which  had  hith- 
erto been  buried  from  the  public  eye  in 
private  repositories.  Of  these  a  portion 
only  was  available  for  the  present  volume; 
enough,  however,  to  whet  our  appetite  for 
more  in  the  volumes  which  will  complete 
the  work.  If  finished  with  the  industry 
and  literary  discrimination  with  which  it 
has  been  begun,  this  new  "  Life  of  Swift" 
will  be  the  most  valuable  of  the  many 
services  which  Mr.  Forster  has  already 
rendered  to  lovers  of  English  literature. 

Swift  has  undergone  the  fate  of  all  men 
whose  characters  have  exhibited  very  pro- 
nounced features,  rendered  more  pro- 
nounced, and  more  unpleasing,  by  age. 
He  has  been  viewed  at-  his  worst.  After 
his  death,  as  before  it,  his  genius  has 
suffered  sorrowful  eclipse  in  misanthro- 
py and  mania.  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  the  matter  with  his  head 
almost  all  through  his  life  ;  and  the  final 
autopsy  revealed  hydrocephalus.  But,  as 
inveterate  readers  of  Swift,  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Mr.  I^orsterfor  reminding  the  world 
that  in  his  better  days  there  was  some- 
thing else  than  water  on  his  brain,  or  mis- 
anthropy in  his  heart.    Swift,  the  author, 
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must  ever  rank  amongst  the  perennial  hon- 
ours of  English  literature ;  and  the  work 
before  us,  when  completed,  will,  we  are 
confident,  place  Swift  the  man  —  if  not  on 
so  lofty  a  moral  pedestal  as  seems  de- 
signed for  him  by  his  biographer  —  at 
least  in  a  position  to  engage  a  larger  share 
of  human  sympathy  than  has  hitherto 
been  accorded  him  by  the  common  run  of 
readers  ;  a  generation  of  whom  it  may  be 
said,  at  the  present  day,  that  they  know 
not  Jonathan. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

When  Hugh  Galbraith  turned  away 
from  the  dwelling  where  he  had  known  the 
most  of  pleasure  that  had  ever  brightened 
his  somewhat  sombre  life,  nearly  five 
months  before  this  stage  of  our  story,  he 
felt  strangely  sore  and  stunned,  yet  not 
indignant.  He  had  always  accepted  the 
position  of  "a  fellow  women  did  not  care 
about"  with  great  philosophy,  returning 
their  indifference  with  full  measure,  yet 
not  the  least  resentment.  But  this  practi- 
cal proof  of  his  own  unattractiveness  struck 
home.  Worst  of  all,  it  lent  the  additional 
charm  of  being  out  of  reach  to  the  woman 
who  had  so  fascinated  him. 

She  was  a  lady  in  the  fullest  acceptation 
of  the  word ;  delicate,  refined.  The  at- 
tendant circumstances  of  keeping  a  shop 
must  be  repulsive  to  her,  yet  she  preferred 
battling  with  the  difficulties  of  such  a  life 
to  accepting  the  position,  the  ease,  the 
security  she  might  enjoy  as  his  wife. 
Nevertheless  he  loved  her  the  more  for  her 
unwavering  honesty;  and,  as  he  walked 
miserably  to  and  fro,  seeking  to  while  away 
the  weary  hours  till  it  was  time  to  go  to 
bed  (for  there  were  no  more  trains  that 
day),  he  cursed  his  own  precipitancy  in 
having  thus  suddenly  cut  himself  off  from 
all  chance  of  anymore  play  in  the  game  on 
which  he  had  staked  so  much.  He  had 
not  diverged  from  his  original  route  with 
any  intention  of  proposing  to  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple ;  he  only  wished  to  satisfy  his  eyes 
with  the  sight  of  her,  and  ghdden  his  heart 
with  the  sound  of  her  voice;  and  then  in 
a  moment  a  wave  of  passion  carried  him 
over  the  border  of  polite  seeming  into  the 
reality  of  confession  !  Yet,  after  all,  he 
did  not  know  what  was  beneath  the  cards. 
He  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  that 
Kate  Temple's  past  contained  any  page 
she  need  desire  to  obliterate  or  conceal, 


but  there  was  something  there  she  did  not 
choose  him  to  know.  He  was  too  candid 
to  attribute  his  rejection  to  this  reason. 
He  recognized  her  actual  indifference, 
while  he  recalled  with  a  certain  degree  of 
painful  gratitude  the  kindly  emotion  in  her 
voice  as  she  spoke  her  adieux.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  will  come  all  right,"  thought  Gal- 
braith, with  a  dreary  effort  at  manful, 
reasonable  resignation.  "  I  suppose  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  think  I  have 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  piece  of  folly, 
for  it  is  about  the  last  sort  of  marriage  I 
ever  contemplated ;  but  it's  infernally  bit- 
ter to  give  it  up  at  present.  Still,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  better  for  me  in  the  end.  Might 
I  not  have  repented  had  she  said  '  Yes  ' 
instead  of  'No'?"  But  even  while  he 
strove  to  argue  himself  into  composure, 
the  recollection  of  Kate's  great  lustrous 
eyes,  dewy  with  unshed  tears,  her  express- 
ive mouth,  the  rich  red  lips  tremulous  with 
kindly  sympathy  in  the  pain  she  inflicted, 
came  back  to  him  so  vividly  that  he  longed 
with  a  passion  more  ardent,  more  intense 
than  he  had  ever  felt  before,  to  hold  her 
in  his  arms  and  press  his  lips  to  hers. 

The  Grange,  as  it  was  familiarly  called 
—  or  Kirby  Grange,  to  give  the  full  appel- 
lation—  the  old  house  of  the  Galbraiths, 
was  even  more  desolate  than  Sir  Hugh 
expected  to  find  it.  His  boyish  reminis- 
cences presented  him  with  a  lonely  picture 
enough,  but  not  equal  to  the  reality. 

Yet  he  soon  grew  to  be  at  home  there. 
Galbraith,  though  essentially  an  aristocrat, 
was  not  in  the  least  a  fine  gentleman ;  the 
plainest  food,  the  simplest  accommodation 
sufficed  for  him.  His  soldier-servant,  a 
man  in  the  stables,  an  old  woman  and  her 
daughter  to  keep  the  house,  formed  an 
ample  retinue.  Some  modern  additions 
to  such  portions  of  the  antiquated,  mouldy 
furniture  as  could  still  be  used  made  a  few 
rooms  habitable,  and  here  Hugh  Galbraith 
spent  the  summer,  perhaps  more  agreeably 
than  he  would  have  done  elsewhere.  The 
land  he  had  newly  purchased  gave  him  a 
good  deal  of  employment.  There  were 
fresh  leases  to  be  granted  on  fresh  terms  ; 
but  some  of  his  new  acquisition  he  would 
keep  in  his  own  hands.  Farming  was  ex- 
actly the  employment  that  suited  him. 
Moreover,  Galbraith  had  been  too  long  a 
poor  gentleman,  striving  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully to  keep  out  of  debt,  not  to  have 
acquired  a  liking  for  money.  To  improve 
his  property  and  add  to  it  had  become  his 
day-dream.  To  this  end  he  contented 
himself  with  a  small  personal  expenditure, 
although  when  he  first  felt  the  unwonted 
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excitement  of  comparative  wealth  he  was 
tempted  to  many  indulgences  he  scarcely 
cared  for,  the  first  taste  of  life  as  lord  of 
the  soil  awakened  in  him  a  thirst  to  extend 
his  domains. 

In  the  long  summer  days  his  greatest 
resource  was  a  small  schooner,  in  which 
he  passed  many  a  thoughtful  hour,  and 
which  formed  the  canvas  or  groundwork 
on  which  Lady  Styles  embroidered  her 
fiction  of  a  "  splendid  yacht." 

In  short,  Galbraith  went  wisely  and  sys- 
tematically to  work  to  effect  his  own  cure  ; 
nay,  he  sometimes  thought  he  had  suc- 
ceeded. Perhaps  for  a  few  extra  busy 
days  the  haunting,  aching  regret  would  be 
silenced  or  kept  at  bay ;  but  when  he  most 
fancied  the  ghost  was  laid,  a  breath  of 
mignonette  wafted  from  the  garden,  a 
gleam  of  sunset  over  the  sea,  the  coo  of 
the  wood-pigeon,  or  even  a  wild  easterly 
gale  dashing  the  storm-tossed  waters  with 
giant  wrath  against  the  dark  cliffs  that 
stood  up  with  savage  strength  against 
them  —  anything,  everything  would  touch 
the  electric  chain  of  association  and  bring 
back  those  few  weeks  of  strange  compan- 
ionship vividly  before  him.  Again  he 
would  see  Kate's  eyes,  the  exact  colour  of 
which  he  never  quite  made  out  —  dreamy, 
earnest,  tender,  resentful  —  he  knew  them 
in  every  change ;  and  the  rounded  outlines 
of  the  pliant  figure  he  had  so  often  greed- 
ily watched  sinking  down  into  attitudes  of 
natural,  graceful  repose,  or  rising  into  un- 
conscious stateliness  —  the  restful  man- 
ner, the  frank,  unstudied  talk  —  all  would 
come  back  to  him  with  painful  intensity. 

But  on  the  whole  he  gained  ground. 
He  thought,  he  hoped,  these  fever  fits 
were  growing  fewer  and  further  between. 
To  complete  his  cure  he  seized  gladly 
upon  the  opportunity  offered  by  his  friend, 
being  so  far  on  his  way  northward,  when 
he  found  Upton  was  the  guest  of  Lady 
Styles,  and  soon  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  forsake  thegaieties  of  Weston  for 
the  ruder  hospitalities  of  Kirby  Grange, 
much  to  her  ladyship's  indignation. 

It  was  September  and  the  weather  was 

florious.  Galbraith  and  his  friend  had 
ad  a  long  enjoyable  day  on  the  moors, 
which  were  a  few  miles  inland  from  the 
Grange.  They  had  not  "made  bags" 
worthy  of  notice  in  the  local  papers,  but 
they  had  had  sufficient  sport  to  give  zest 
to  their  long  tramp  over  the  springy 
heather. 

The  wide  horizon  of  the  "fells  "  imparts 
a  sense  of  light  and  liberty  which  no  rock- 
bound  valley,  however  beautiful,  conveys. 


You  are  in  no  way  shut  in.  The  beauty 
and  freedom  of  nature  impress  themselves 
upon  you,  and  her  awful  power  is  out  of 
sight.  The  far-stretching  purple  distance, 
spread  out  in  undulations,  like  billows 
arrested  in  their  swell,  gives  the  idea  of  a 
moorland  ocean,  with  even  a  greater  con- 
sciousness of  liberty,  for  it  needs  no  im- 
prisoning ship;  you  may  plunge  yourself 
on  any  side  over  a  boundless  space  of 
bloom  and  fragrance  towards  the  distant 
blue  :  — 

And  now  in  front  behold  outspread, 
Those  upper  regions  we  must  tread 
'Mid  hollows  and  clear  healthy  swells, 
The  cheerful  silence  of  the  fells. 
Some  two  hours'  march  with  serious  air 
Through  the  deep  noontide  heats  we  fare  ; 
The  red  grouse  springing  at  our  sound, 
Skims  now  and  then  the  shining  ground ; 
No  life  save  his  and  ours  intrudes 
Upon  these  breathless  solitudes  ! 

Neither  Galbraith  nor  Upton  were  able  to 
quote  Matthew  Arnold,  yet  both  felt  the 
influence  of  the  scene  ;  the  breezy,  healthy, 
life-giving  atmosphere  sent  them  back  sat- 
isfied with  themselves,  and  pleased  with 
each  other. 

Colonel  Upton's  was  a  much  lighter  and 
more  complex  nature  than  Galbraith's. 
"  Enjoyment,"  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
"his  end  and  way,"  and  he  had  hitherto 
accomplished  this  end  very  successfully. 
A  little  more  of  selfishness  might  have 
made  him  odious ;  a  trifle  more  light- 
headedness would  have  made  him  unin- 
teresting: but,  for  once,  no  ingredient  pre- 
ponderated, and  a  pleasanter,  more  popu- 
lar fellow  than  Willie  Upton  never  existed. 
No  one  would  have  thought  of  confiding 
any  difficult  or  profound  undertaking  to 
his  guidance,  but  of  the  pluck  and  dash 
that  would  carry  him  over  any  five-barred 
gate  of  obstacle  at  a  bound  he  had  plenty. 
When  we  add  that  he  was  Irish  on  his 
mother's  side,  the  un-English  facet  of  his 
nature  is  accounted  for. 

The  friends  descended  from  the  dog- 
cart which  had  conveyed  them  to  and  from 
the  scene  of  their  sport,  ravenously  hun- 
gry and  sufficiently  tired  to  enjoy  easy- 
chairs  after  a  hearty  repast  in  a  window  of 
the  dining-room,  from  whence  a  glimpse  of 
the  sea  glittering 'in  the  moonlight  could 
be  caught.  Here  they  smoked  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence ;  silence  seldom  lasted 
longer  when  Colonel  Upton  was  present. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  slowly  waving  his 
cigar,  and  watching  the  curls  of  smoke  — 
"  I  think  a  certain  amount  of  roughness  is 
necessary  to  perfect  enjoyment." 
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"How?" 

"  Why,  to-day  has  been  almost,  indeed 
altogether,  perfect  —  and  yet  it  was  in  the 
rough-and-ready  style  —  pardon  my  scant 
civility.  But  if  we  had  had  an  array  of 
keepers,  and  gillies,  and  ponies,  and  an 
elaborate  luncheon  awaiting  us  at  a  certain 
point,  and  several  crack  shots,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides,  it  would  have  been 
infinitely  less  enjoyable  than  our  quiet  day 
with  that  queer  specimen  of  a  game-keep- 
er. Our  sandwiches  and  biscuit  with  a 
dash  of  Glenlivat  in  that  deliciously  cold 
spring-water  was  a  banquet  for  the  gods  ! 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  paint  the  lily." 

"  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased,"  said  Gal- 
braith. 

"  Be  the  sport  what  it  may,  I  don't  care 
to  have  the  game  beaten  to  my  foot,"  re- 
sumed Upton.  "  I  like  to  do  my  own 
stalking.  By  the  way,  Galbraith,  I  never 
saw  such  a  queer,  cold  fellow  as  you  are. 
If  I  had  come  into  a  fortune  as  you  have, 
after  having  been  in  a  hard-up  condition 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  there  would  have 
been  no  holding  me.  You  used  to  be  live- 
lier last  winter ;  but  you  are  as  grave,  ay, 
worse,  now  as  in  the  old  times.  I  don't 
think  you  are  a  shade  jollier  for  having  '  a 
house  and  estate  and  three  thousand  a 
year '  —  or  it  is  four  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  am,"  said  Galbraith, 
quietly.  "  There  is  so  much  in  idea.  A 
man  can  but  have  what  he  wants,  and  my 
wants  are  almost  as  easily  provided  with 
four  hundred  a  year  as  four  thousand.  I 
tell  you  though,  what  I  do  enjoy,  Upton ; 
I  like  living  in  this  old  den  ;  I  like  walk- 
ing over  the  lands  I  have  bought  back ;  I 
like  planning  to  buy  more,  and  watching 
my  opportunity  to  do  so.  But  I  some- 
times think  of  Indian  camp-life  with  re- 
gret." 

"  I  dare  say  you  do.  You  are  one  of 
those  fellows  who  are  jolliest  under  diffi- 
culties. However,  this  might  be  made  a 
nice  place  ;  four  or  five  thousand  in  re- 
pairs, and  two  or  three  in  furniture  would 
make  it  very  habitable.  Then  a  well-bred 
wife  with  a  pretty  sister  or  two,  to  amuse 
your  friends  in  the  shooting-season  —  and 
there  you  are." 

Galbraith  smiled  grimly.  "  If  the  fu- 
ture Lady  Galbraith  requires  three  or  four 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  furniture,  she 
must  supply  them  herself,"  said  he. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  effect  money 
has  !  "  cried  Upton.  "  I  suppose  if  you 
had  never  come  into  your  uncle's  fortune, 
you  would  have  been  marrying  some  pretty 
nobody  without  a  rap  ?  Now  you  want 
more." 


"  Well,  life  in  our  grade  is  very  costly, 
once  a  wife  is  added  to  its  encumbrances, 
—  my  first  desire  is  to  collect  a  little  more 
of  the  old  estate  —  that  will  take  all  my 
spare  cash,  and  not  bring  much  of  a  return 
for  some  time  to  come,  so  the  furnishing 
may  wait."  After  a  pause,  during  which 
Upton  hummed  the  "  Sieur  de  Framboi- 
sie"  Galbraith  resumed,  "  I  suppose  I 
must  marry  some  day ;  but  at  my  age  a 
fellow  may  count  on  seven  or  eight  years' 
liberty." 

"  You  may  if  you  like,  but  you'll  be  ap- 
proaching the  'old  boy'  period.  How- 
ever, I  daresay  you  will  find  a  spouse  with- 
out much  difficulty  at  any  period.  You 
are  so  desperately  modest;  you  always 
affect  to  believe  yourself  unacceptable. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  make  yourself  agree- 
able to  any  woman  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  returned  Galbraith,  unmoved, 
"  and  failed  signally." 

Upton  laughed,  but  gave  his  friend  a 
keen  glance. 

"  Then  I  am  disposed  to  quote  a  scrap 
of  verse  my  sister's  little  girl  used  to  sing 
to  me  —  '  Try,  try,  try  again.'  " 

"In  due  time,"  said  Galbraith,  gravely  ; 
"  I  imagine  it  would  be  rather  a  nuisance 
to  have  a  wife  very  much  in  love  with 
you ;  but  I  shall  probably  by-and-by  find 
a  woman  of  good  family,  with  a  sense  of 
honour  and  some  intelligence,  who  will 
have  no  objection  to  add  her  fortune  to 
mine,  and  share  both  with  me,  and  we 
shall  jog  along  very  comfortably." 

"  Good  God  !  what  an  appalling  pic- 
ture ! "  cried  Upton,  throwing  away  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  pouring  out  a  glass 
of  claret.  "Have  you  no  warm  blood  in 
your  veins,  Galbraith  ?  There  is  nothing 
half  so  delightful  as  being  in  love,  except  ( 
being  fallen  in  love  with.  I  intend  my 
wife  to  be  tremendously  in  love  with  me  ; 
and  will  do  my  best  to  keep  her  in  that 
frame  of  mind,  thinking  all  my  sayings 
marvels  of  wit  or  wisdom,  and  my  doings 
heroic  action  —  and  " 

"  I  wish  you  success,"  interrupted  Gal- 
braith, drily.  "  If  I  ventured  to  form  any 
special  wish  on  such  a  subject,  I  should 
wish  for  a  companionable  wife." 

"  Companionable,"  returned  Upton, 
doubtfully;  "  I  am  afraid  that's  a  little  like 
wanting  the  moon.  I  have  met  heaps  of 
charming,  amusing,  tormenting,  delightful, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  women,  but  the 
companionable  ones  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween ;  and  when  found  are  a  long  way  at 
the  far  side  of  a  certain  age.  Then,  if  a 
wife  is  companionable,  she  will  find  it 
hard  to  preserve  the  little  illusions  re- 
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specting  her  husband's  genius  and  capa- 
bilities, which  make  it  so  pleasant  for 
both.  She  will  be  too  much  as  one  of  us, 
knowing  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil.  After  all,  those  old  Greeks  were 
very  sensible  fellows  —  the  simple,  unen- 
lightened respectable  wife  for  the  home 
—  the  dashing,  accomplished,  pleasure 
seeking  and  giving  hetaira  for  holiday 
life." 

"  I  should  like  a  mixture  of  the  two." 

"You  are  unconscionable;  they  can't 
unite  ;  the  mistake  we  moderns  make  is  the 
attempt  to  smother  the  inevitable  compen- 
sations of  existence  behind  transparent 
bogie-covered  screens  of  propriety.  The 
hetairae  would  not  be  such  bad  creatures 
if  they  only  had  property.  It  makes 
an  enormous  difference  in  any  morality 
whether  you  have  to  dip  into  another's 
pocket  for  your  necessities  and  luxuries, 
or  have  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them 
in  your  own." 

"  Whether  the  hetairae  had  property  of 
their  own  or  not,  I  imagine  they  would 
do  their  best  to  clutch  that  of  their  ad- 
mirers." 

"  Well,  that  is  an  open  question.  I  am 
thinking  of  companionable  women.  To 
be  companionable,  a  woman  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  liberty  both  of  thought 
and  action,  which,  owing  to  our  insular 
prejudices,  we  would  rather  not  see  our 
wives  possess.  There  is  something  of  the 
sort  abroad,  but  I  shall  not  vote  for  im- 
porting it;  but  I  ask  you,  Galbraith,  is 
there  any  creature  on  earth  so  uncom- 
panionable as  a  well-bred,  well-educated 
good  Englishwoman,  a  creature  you  would 
trust  your  life  to,  who  would  quietly  go 
through  fire  and  water  for  any  one  she 
loved,  or  even  believed  she  ought  to  love  ; 
but  she  has  no  more  conception  of  the 
world  as  ive  know  it,  than  one  of  her  own 
babies  (I  put  young  girls  out  of  the  cate- 
gory). The  realities  of  life  must  not  be 
mentioned  before  her ;  the  sources  of 
some  of  a  man's  most  trying  difficulties, 
even  if  she  really  knows  them,  she  must 
assume  to  be  ignorant  of.  If  one  differs 
on  religious  points  with  the  tutelar  priest 
whose  ministry  she  attends,  she  either 
tries  to  convince  you  by  the  funniest  little 
sentimentalities,  or  tells  you  she  will  pray 
for  you,  or  does  it  without  telling,  if  she  is 
very  much  in  earnest.  By  the  way,  it's  a 
capital  means  of  keeping  yourself  in  her 
mind's  eye  to  be  horribly  irreligious  if  you 
want  to  make  an  impression.  Then  poli- 
tics. What  are  her  views  ?  A  sort  of 
rose-colored  conservatism  mixed  with  faith 


and  good  works,  and  a  deep  regret  that 
you  should  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  vote 
for  the  reduction  of  expenditure  when 
poor  men  want  employment  and  salaries 
so  much.  There  is  a  philosophic  sum- 
mary for  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  the  philosophy," 
said  Galbraith  ;  "  but  I  know  I  hate  blue 
women." 

"  So  do  I ;  but  then,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
want  to  convince  you  of  your  folly  in  ex- 
pecting contradictory  perfections  in  the 
same  individual.  Heaven  preserve  us 
from  the  logical  well-instructed  female 
who  understands  everything  a  deuced  deal 
better  than  our  noble  selves.  Nineteenth- 
century  English  woman  !  with  all  thy 
faults  I  love  thee  still !  But  talking  of 
politics  —  " 

"  You  were  talking  of  women,"  inter- 
rupted Galbraith,  in  a  sort  of  growl. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  have  exhausted  the 
subject.  So  to  talk  of  politics.  I  heard 
you  were  going  into  Parliament  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  doing  so,  and  an  absurd 
paragraph  got  into  the  papers,  thanks  to 
my  sister,  Lady  Lorrimer,  I  fancy  —  there's 
a  female  politician  for  you,  Upton  !  —  but 
when  I  came  down  here,  and  went  about 
among  the  people,  I  saw  I  had  no  chance 
till  these  shrewd,  cool-headed  north-coun- 
trymen knew  me  better.  I  would  not 
care  to  represent  any  other  constituency. 
Besides,  Upton,  I  am  such  an  ignoramus 
in  politics.  I  want  to  feel  my  way  a  little 
before  I  commit  myself  to  be  moved  hith- 
er or  thither  by  the  minister  I  follow." 

"  Oh,  if  you  wish  to  reduce  your  impor- 
tance to  a  vanishing  point  go  in  for  inde- 
pendence." 

"  Meantime,  I  am  quite  content  as  I 
am,  if  I  am  only  left  alone.  Thank  God, 
I  have  no  near  neighbours  ;  but  since  the 
people  began  to  come  down  to  the  coun- 
try I  have  had  four  or  five  invitations.  I 
have  refused  them,  but  I  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  sulky,  ungracious  fellow." 

"  Of  course,  and  your  chances  of  pick- 
ing up  that  companionable  woman  you  are 
on  the  lookout  for  considerably  dimin- 
ished." 

Galbraith  nodded  with  a  kindly,  smiling 
look  in  his  eyes,  as  though  his  friend's 
chaff  was  acceptable  because  of  the  chaff- 
er. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Galbraith :  you  had 
better  leave  them  all  behind.  I  mean  the 
hospitable  families,  and  come  with  me.  I 

am  engaged  to  pay  a  visit  in  H  shire 

about  the  seventh.  Capital  house,  first- 
rate  peasant-shooting ;  man  of  the  house 
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my  granduncle.  Besides,  I  want  your 
opinion  of  a  young  lady  I  have  partly 
promised  to  marry." 

"  Promised  to  marry  !   Promised  who  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  the  young  lady,  but  my  sis- 
ter ;  you  see  the  girl  is  granddaughter  to 
my  granduncle  —  do  you  see  the  relation- 
ship ?  —  and  but  for  the  laws  of  entail  she 
would  be  a  great  heiress ;  as  it  is,  I  step 
in  and — rob  her,  I  believe  she  thinks. 
Now  my  sister  is  of  opinion  that  the  best 
reparation  I  could  make  would  be  to 
marry  her.  I  shall  see  about  it.  Won't 
you  come,  old  fellow,  and  support  me  ? 
We'll  not  stay  too  long ;  and  as  my  leave 
is  nearly  over  you  might  come  on  and 
have  a  peep  at  Ireland.  It  is  the  queer- 
est country.  We  are  down  at  Cahir,  a 
most  barbarous  locale j  but  the  change 
will  do  you  good,  for  in  spite  of  the  con- 
tent you  profess,  I  can't  help  fancying 
you  are  somehow  down  on  your  luck." 

After  some  difficulties  and  demurs  on 
Galbraith's  part,  this  was  agreed.  Indeed 
Hugh  felt  loth  to  part  with  his  pleasant, 
cheery  comrade ;  and  sundry  schemes  of 
sport  and  yachting  were  planned  to  occu- 
py the  ten  days  that  intervened  before  the 
date  on  which  Colonel  Upton  was  due  in 
H  shire. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  as  they  were 
about  to  separate  for  the  night,  "  I  sup- 
pose your  arm  is  all  right,  quite  strong 
again  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is.  I  don't  remem- 
ber it  now." 

"  You  were  lucky  in  your  secretary.  I 
used  to  laugh  at  the  frequent,  neatly-writ- 
ten notes  I  used  to  receive.  I  take  long 
odds  the  writer  was  not  old  ?  " 

"  No,"  in  a  candid  tone,  "  she  was  not 
old." 

"  Nor  ugly  either  ?  That  good-natured, 
idle  gossip,  Lady  Styles,  told  me  a  won- 
derful story  about  a  lovely  widow  at  the 
Berlin  shop.  Indeed,  she  took  me  there 
one  day  to  see  her,  but  of  course  she  was 
not  visible.  Now,  had  I  been  in  your 
place,  I  should  have  had  '  a  good  time,' 
as  the  Americans  say." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  would,"  returned 
Galbraith,  coldly.  "  My  landlady  was  a 
very  respectable  person.  I  imagine  a  de- 
cayed gentlewoman." 

"  That  sounds  elderly,  at  any  rate.  Are 
you  sure  she  was  not  a  companionable 
woman?  Ah,  Galbraith,  it  is  enough  to 
shorten  one's  life  even  to  associate  with  a 
fellow  so  desperately  in  earnest  as  you 
are.  However,  you  must  come  with  me. 
Now,  I  remember,  there  is  an  elderly 
young  lady  at  Storrham,  aunt,  I  think,  to 


my  fair  one.  She  is  very  enlightened  and 
strong-minded,  wears  spectacles  and  a 
crop.  She  is  sure  to  be  a  'companion- 
able woman,'  the  exact  article  you  re- 
quire." 

Thus  it  happened  that  Hugh  Galbraith 
became  the  guest  of  Philip  Upton  of 
Storrham  Hall,  master  of  the  foxhounds, 
and  owner  of  a  grand  country-seat,  which 
he  had  always  kept  up  in  a  corresponding 
style.  Having  been  blessed  with  a  son, 
whose  tastes  were  as  expensive  as  his 
own,  and  who  died  a  few  years  previously, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  save  much  for  his 
granddaughter.  Her  younger  child's  por- 
tion, though  unusually  good,  he  consid- 
ered a  miserable  provision. 

He  was  therefore  anxious  that  a  mar- 
riage should  be  arranged  between  his 
grandchild  and  the  heir-apparent.  Upton 
and  his  friend  were  consequently  favoured 
guests.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  house. 
The  absence  of  a  stately,  elderly  dame 
from  the  presidency  made  life  less  con- 
ventional, and  the  spectacled  aunt  proved 
to  be  a  very  lively  personage,  harmlessly 
and  amusingly  eccentric.  Galbraith  hacl 
not  for  long  found  time  pass  so  agreeably. 
Upton's  cousin  was  a  graceful  if  not  pret- 
ty girl,  rather  sentimental  and  romantic, 
with  whom  he  did  not  appear  to  make 
such  rapid  progress  as  he  perhaps  antici- 
pated;  but  there  were  other  ladies  who 
came  to  and  fro  of  better,  or  at  any  rate, 
more  appreciative  taste,  and  on  the  whole 
the  fortnight  at  Storrham  was  a  success. 

However,  time  and  the  Horse  Guards 
are  inexorable.  Upton  had  business  in 
London,  and  Galbraith,  though  cordially 
invited  to  continue  his  visit,  did  not  care 
to  remain  after  his  friend.  The  weather, 
too,  had  changed,  and  they  had  not  been 
able  to  have  quite  so  much  shooting. 
Moreover,  Galbraith  felt  ready  for  move- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  quite  satisfied  that 
a  radical  cure  had  been  effected,  and  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  tormented  with 
the  memories  and  longings  he  had  at  one 
time  vainly  striven  to  resist. 

In  good  spirits  and  placid  mood,  there- 
fore, he  started  with  his  friend  for  the 

H          Junction,  where  they  arrived  in 

sufficient  time  to  allow  Upton's  servant  to 
see  to  their  luggage  before  the  London 
train  came  in. 

They  were  standing  together  watching 
its  approach,  when  Galbraith's  eye  was 
caught  by  a  figure  in  black  that  passed 
close  to  him.  A  tall  lady,  with  a  water- 
proof over  her  arm ;  a  round  cape-like 
cloak  of  black  merino  and  lace,  showed 
the  fall  of  very  graceful  shoulders  ;  a  pret- 
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ty,  quiet  bonnet  of  some  thin  black  gauzy 
material,  white  roses  and  black  leaves,  a 
rather  thick  black  lace  veil  —  common- 
place details  —  but  the  turn  of  the  neck, 
the  carriage,  the  quiet,  even,  gliding  step, 
were  familiar  to  him  ;  he  felt,  with  a  thrill 
of  delight,  that  it  could  be  no  other  than 
his  ex-landlady.  He  watched  —  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  her  face  —  he  was  right !  he 
saw  her  hasty  search  in  her  pocket;  he 
saw  the  ticket-collector  put  her  back,  but 
he  made  no  motion,  no  sign,  until  the 
train  was  alongside,  and  Upton  fairly 
seated  in  the  carriage.  He  then  said,  "  I 
shall  follow  you  by  the  next  train,  and 
join  you  some  time  this  evening." 

"  Why,  what  has  happened  ?  What  the 
deuce  is  the  matter?"  cried  Upton,  in 
great  surprise. 

"  Nothing  has  happened.  I  shall  prob- 
ably tell  you  my  reasons  when  we  meet," 
returned  Galbraith,  smiling,  and  stepping 
back  as  he  heard  the  whistle.  Upton 
rose,  and  looked  searchingly  up  and  down 
the  platform ;  but  Mrs.  Temple  was  partly 
behind  a  pillar,  and  several  people,  male 
and  female,  were  standing  about.  The 
moment  the  carriage  containing  his  chum 
had  passed  out  of  sight,  Galbraith,  his 
heart  beating  fast,  walked  up  to  where 
Kate  stood,  striving  to  think,  and  feeling 
unspeakably  adrift.  Raising  his  hat  he 
said  very  quietly : 

"  You  seem  to  be  in  some  difficulty, 
Mrs.  Temple.  Can  I  be  of  any  use  to 
you  ? " 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Kate  thought  she  had  indeed  reached 
the  acme  of  her  misfortunes  when  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith's  well-remembered  voice 
met  her  ear.  She  had  been  dimly  plan- 
ning to  return  to  Lillington  to  ask  a  trifling 
loan  from  Captain  Gregory,  if  the  station- 
master  would  have  trusted  her  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fare  to  that  place ;  this  would 
have  made  her  return  to  London  either 
painfully  late  or  impossible.  In  London, 
Tom  Reed  being  away,  there  was  no  one 
to  whom  she  could  apply — except  in- 
deed Mr.  Wreford,  whom  she  scarcely 
knew  —  and  now  the  situation  was 
brought  to  a  climax  by  the  appearance  of 
Galbraith,  the  one  person  in  the  world 
who  must  not  know  of  her  visit  to  Cap- 
tain Gregory.  She  felt  absurdly  nervous, 
and  an  uncomfortable  tremor  made  her 
voice  less  steady  than  usual,  as  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  and  replied,  "  Why,  yes. 
I  am  in  a  ridiculous  though  awkward  dif- 
ficulty.   I  have  lost  my  purse  —  or,  rather, 
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my  pocket  has  been  picked."  The  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheek  as  she  spoke,  and 
she  was  conscious  of  a  curious  contradic- 
tory sense  of  comfort,  as  well  as  confusion, 
in  having  her  friendly  enemy  at  hand  in 
such  an  emergency. 

"  Lost  your  purse,"  repeated  Galbraith, 
"very  awkward  indeed.  Are  you  travel- 
ling alone,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"I  am." 

"  Then  I  am  glad  I  met  you,  for  I  can 
see  you  to  your  destination  and  save  you 
any  further  trouble." 

"You  are  very  good,  but,"  colouring 
more  deeply  than  before,  and  speaking 
with  dangerous  discomposure  unlike  her 
usual  manner,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  give  you 
any  trouble  or  interfere  with  your  journey 

—  or  " 

"But  if  you  know  no  one  here,  what 
can  you  do  ? "  interrupted  Galbraith. 
"  Come,  Mrs.  Temple,  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones !  Because  I  was  a  presumptuous 
blockhead  once,  are  you  going  to  forbid 
my  being  friendly,  or  of  use  to  you  now 
you  have  brought  me  to  my  senses  ? " 
This  spoken  in  his  pleasantest  tone,  and 
with  a  frank  smile,  was  a  marvellously 
clever  stroke  for  a  big  schoolboy  like  Gal- 
braith to  make.  It  put  Mrs.  Temple  at 
ease,  it  assured  her  delicately  that  he  no 
longer  pretended  to  be  a  lover  ;  and,  more 
than  all,  it  bound  her  to  accept  his  friend- 
liness, or  risk  appearing  to  recur  coquet- 
tishly  to  his  former  character.  She  took 
him  gladly  at  his  word.  If  he  was  going  to 
be  simply  a  friend  many  difficulties  would 
disappear.  "  Thank  you  very  much,"  she 
replied,  frankly,  as  he  himself  had  spoken. 
"  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  your  help,  for  I 
am  alone  in  London  as  well  as  here, 
obliged  to  stay  for  a  few  days  on  busi- 
ness." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Galbraith,  resisting  his 
inclination  to  look  into  her  eyes  whenever 
they  were  raised  to  his,  "  Where  is  Mr. 

—  Mr.  —  Tom  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tom,"  said  Kate,  smiling  archly, 
"  is  ever  so  far  away  —  quite  unavailable 
at  present." 

"  That  is  very  unfortunate,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  your  purse  ?  I 
hope  you  had  not  much  in  it  ?  " 

"  A  great  deal  too  much  to  lose  :  a  five- 
pound  note  and  eight  or  nine  shillings." 

"  Have  you  the  number  of  the  note  ?  " 

"  No,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  I  generally 
take  the  numbers  of  notes,  but  of  course 
did  not  on  this  occasion." 

"That  is  unlucky;  however,  we  must 
see  what  is  to  be  done.  Porter,  here ! 
When  is  the  next  train  to  town  ?  " 
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"Four  ten,  sir;  and  it's  sometimes  be- 
hind a  bit." 

"  Half  an  hour  to  wait !  Come,  Mrs. 
Temple,  you  had  better  sit  down  in  the 
waiting-room  while  I  speak  to  some  of 
the  people.  Don't  go  into  the  ladies' 
waiting-room,  it  is  a  cheerless  den,  the 
fire  has  gone  out."  So  saying,  and  re- 
lieving her  of  her  waterproof  with  a  sort 
of  friendly  authority  that  amused  Kate, — 
so  much  had  they  seemed  to  have  changed 
places  now  that  she  was  adrift  and  he 
knew  his  ground — Galbraith  led  the  way 
into  the  waiting-room,  established  his 
precious  charge  near  the  fire,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  station-master. 

The  time  that  intervened  before  the 
London  train  was  due  was  amply  occupied 
by  interviews  with  the  station-master,  the 
inspector,  and  others.  Kate  gave  a  de- 
tailed description  of  her  purse,  its  contents, 
and  also  of  her  neighbour  on  the  journey 
from  Lillington,  and  added  that  a  reward 
would  be  given  if  the  contents  should  be 
restored. 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  look  after  this 
affair  for  you,"  asked  Galbraith,  "  you  can 
hardly  manage  it  yourself  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Tom  ? " 

"  Oh,  thank  you.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  for  either  of  us  to  do,  once  the 
thing  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police, 
and  I  have  given  them  my  address.  You 
are  probably  not  going  to  stop  in  town  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  ;  for  some  little  time."  Fie 
was  silent,  pulling  his  moustaches  thought- 
fully for  a  minute,  and  then  walked  away 
after  the  retreating  officials. 

When  he  returned  he  had  the  tickets 
for  their  journey  in  his  hand.  "  They  are 
not  without  hopes  of  finding  the  thief,"  he 
said,  cheerfully.  "  The  inspector  tele- 
graphed at  once  to  the  police  at  King's 
Cross  ;  and  I  thought  it  better  to  give  my 
address  in  addition  to  yours.  I  am  afraid 
these  fellows  will  be  sharper  if  they  think 
a  man  is  on  the  track." 

"  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  them,"  she 
returned.  "  I  am  sure  they  would  work  as 
well  for  a  woman.  I  am  almost  sorry  you 
gave  your  address." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Galbraith;  "you 
are  not  going  to  put  me  in  punishment 
again  ?  "  a  remark  that  somewhat  silenced 
Kate.  "  But  the  train  is  alongside  ;  we 
had  better  take  our  places,"  and  he  offered 
her  his  arm. 

In  spite  of  her  difficulties  present  and 
prospective — in  spite  of  the  sort  of  re- 
sentment it  excited  in  her  to  find  herself 
obliged  to  follow  Galbraith's  lead  —  Kate 
could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  at  the 


absurdity  of  her  position.  Here  was  the 
man,  to  ruin  whom  she  had  undertaken 
that  journey,  assisting  her  with,  at  any 
rate,  brotherly  care  ;  absolutely  conducting 
her  in  the  most  conjugal  fashion  to  the 
carriage  !  The  care  bestowed  upon  her, 
the  sudden  smoothing  of  difficulties,  re- 
minded her  of  her  rare  journeys  during 
her  married  life  —  and  she  confessed  to 
herself  that  it  was  very  pleasant. 

The  train  was  full,  yet  no  fellow-passen- 
gers were  intruded  upon  their  solitude ; 
and,  as  Galbraith  did  not  talk  much,  Kate, 
relieved  in  spite  of  her  embarrassment, 
had  ample  time  to  think  and  form  some 
towering  air-castles. 

Galbraith's  friendliness,  and  freedom 
from  everything  like  a  lover's  tone  gave 
her  great  pleasure.  He  had  probably 
found  some  charming  girl  infinitely  more 
suited  to  be  his  wife  than  herself,  and  then 
a  little  sigh  swelled  her  heart  as  she 
thought  of  her  own  nearly  six-and-twenty 
years,  and  that  the  first  freshness  of  youth 
—  more  from  circumstances  than  from 
time  —  had  left  her  forever  !  If  she  could 
establish  a  frank  friendship  with  Hugh, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
matters  amicably  and  justly  when  the  time 
came  for  her  to  assert  her  rights  ;  whereas, 
if  they  were  hampered  with  the  complica- 
tions of  a  false  position,  things  might  go 
wrong  indeed.  Then  she  thought  in  a 
somewhat  melancholy  mood  of  the  loss  of 
her  five  pounds  —  it  would  make  her  week 
in  London  very  costly.  What  would  Fan- 
ny say  to  her  day's  adventure  !  How  she 
wished  she  had  that  dear,  impulsive,  bright 
little  goose  to  welcome  her  back  when  she 
reached  her  destination.  Thus  chewing 
the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  reflection,  she 
leaned  back  with  something  of  languor  in 
her  attitude,  gazing  dreamily  through  the 
window  at  the  landscape  as  it  flew  past 
them. 

Meantime  Galbraith  experienced  an  ex- 
traordinary sense  of  elation  and  delight. 
When  he  first  recognized  Mrs.  Temple  he 
acted  almost  without  thought,  on  a  prompt 
instinctive  impulse,  to  get  rid  of  Upton 
anyhow.  He  proposed  no  plan,  no  object 
to  himself.  At  the  sight  of  the  woman 
whose  domination  he  fancied  he  had 
thrown  off,  every  idea,  every  consideration 
was  merged  in  the  imperative  necessity  of 
speaking  to  her,  and  hearing  her  speak 
once  more.  In  the  same  mood,  taking  no 
heed  for  the  morrow,  and  further  blinded 
and  fascinated  by  her  ready  acceptance  of 
his  professed  change  of  tone,  he  plunged 
recklessly  into  the  golden  ocean  of  delight 
which  their  unexpected  meeting  offered. 
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It  was  so  delicious,  too,  to  have  her  even 
for  an  hour  or  two  all  to  himself  —  in  his 
hands,  dependent  on  him.  Whatever 
c^me  of  it.  he  was  fiercely  determined  to 
enjoy  the  present  moment. 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections  he  leaned 
forward  with  alarming  tenderness  in  his 
eves.  "You  are  tired  —  you  look  tired," 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  a  little,"  returned  Kate,  rousing 
herself ;  "  I  have  walked  a  good  deal.  I 
went  to  see  an  invalid  friend,  and  the 
house  is  some  distance  from  the  station." 

"  And  how  is  Miss  Lee,  and  Mills,  and 
Pierstoffe  generally?" 

Kate  replied,  and  they  continued  to 
speak  of  it,  its  scenery  and  characteristics, 
till  Kate,  half  fearing  the  associations  it 
might  recall,  mentioned  Lady  Styles  and 
her  report  of  the  "  splendid  yacht,"  which 
made  a  useful  diversion.  Then  their  talk 
drifted  to  Kirby  Grange  and  Galbraith's 
belongings  in  the  north. 

This  was  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
his  companion,  and  she  tried  to  draw  him 
out,  not  unsuccessfully.  It  made  her 
heart  ache  to  see  how  deeply  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  old  place  —  how  his  imagi- 
nation was  occupied  by  the  idea  of  re- 
creating the  Galbraiths  of  Kirby  Grange 
in  their  original  status.  So,  conversing 
with  intervals  of  (to  Galbraith)  delicious 
silence,  they  reached  King's  Cross.  Here, 
with  the  same  promptitude  he  had  shown 
since  their  startling  rencontre,  Hugh  se- 
cured a  cab,  handed  Kate  in,  directed  the 
driver  to  the  address  he  had  heard  her 
give  to  the  inspector,  and  took  his  place 
beside  her,  remarking,  "You  said  you 
would  allow  me  to  see  you  to  your  destina- 
tion." 

The  noise  of  the  streets  and  of  their 
conveyance  did  not  permit  much  talk,  and 
Kate  thought  the  journey  never  would 
end.  What  was  she  to  do  with  him  when 
she  reached  her  lodgings?  He  would 
surely  have  the  tact  and  propriety  to  go 
away  without  obliging  her  to  dismiss 
him  ?  The  friendly  footing  he  had  estab- 
lished was  very  nice  and  sensible,  but  the 
friendship  was  safer  at  a  distance.  Kate 
in  her  inner  heart  distrusted  it;  that  he 
should  so  far  trouble  himself  on  her  ac- 
count was  natural,  as  she  really  needed 
his  help  :  the  intercourse,  however,  must 
stop  here.  "  But  I  shall  manage  it,"  was 
her  concluding  and  consolatory  reflection. 
"  I  have  a  great  deal  more  savoir  faire 
than  he  has." 

Adelaide  Terrace  was  reached  at  last. 
Mrs.  Temple  could  not  be  so  ungracious 
as  to  turn  upon  the  threshold  and  forbid 


Galbraith's  entrance,  so  he  followed  her 
into  the  little  front  parlor,  from  which  she 
had  removed  the  crochet  snares,  and  ren- 
dered more  habitable-looking  even  by  one 
day's  sojourn.  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  sit 
down,  so  Galbraith  remained  standing, 
looking  altogether  too  tall  and  lordly  for 
so  small  an  apartment. 

It  was  now  dark  ;  the  polite  landlady  lit 
the  gas,  and  left  the  room.  Galbraith 
made  a  sort  of  effort  to  speak,  stopped 
short,  looked  down,  and  seemed  suddenly 
to  have  lost  the  prompt  self-possession  he 
had  hitherto  displayed ;  then,  meeting 
Mrs.  Temple's  eyes  which  expressed  ex- 
treme uneasiness,  he  laughed,  and  ex- 
claimed bluntly,  "  You  must  have  some 
money  till  you  hear  from  your  friends." 

"  Oh,  no  —  no  thank  you  !  "  cried  Kate, 
stepping  back  in  the  energy  of  her  refusal. 
"  I  could  not,  Sir  Hugh  !  I  mean,  you 
have  assisted  me  quite  enough  !  If  you 
will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  where 
to  write,  I  will  send  what  you  have  al- 
ready  " 

"  I  shall  be  highly  offended  if  you  do 
anything  of  the  kind,"  he  interrupted ; 
"besides,  I  must  come  and  tell  you  if  I 
get  any  tidings  of  your  purse  :  in  the  mean 
time,  you  can't  get  on  without  money." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  I  move  about 
with  no  larger  capital  than  five  pounds  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  smiling. 

"  That's  another  thing,"  said  Galbraith, 
looking  keenly  at  her.  "  Have  you  any 
money  ? "  he  added,  with  his  natural  di- 
rectness. 

"  No,"  she  returned,  laughing  at  the 
point-blank  question  ;  "  still  I  do  not  need 
any  from  you,  I  assure  you.  I  have  my 
check-book  with  me,  and  my  solicitor  will 
cash  a  check  for  me  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  said  Sir  Hugh,  a  little 
disappointed,  and  he  let  his  purse,  which 
he  had  half  drawn  out,  fall  back  into  his 
pocket.  "But  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
have  a  solicitor.  Steer  clear  of  those  gen- 
try if  you  can." 

"  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  recover  what 
is  due  to  me  without  them,"  replied  Kate, 
somewhat  evasively. 

"  Take  care  that  your  dues  are  not  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  cost  of  recovering  them," 
said  Galbraith.  He  paused  a  moment: 
"  I  am  keeping  you  standing  "  —  another 
pause  ;  but  no  invitation  to  sit  down  came 
—  "so  I  will  wish  you  good-morning." 

"  Good-bye,  and  thank  you  very  much," 
returned  Mrs.  Temple,  holding  out  her 
hand.  1 1  was  the  first  time  he  had  touched 
it  that  day,  and  it  was  given  with  a  sweet, 
frank  smile  of  recognition  for  his  services ; 
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yet  Gaibraith  did  not  hold  it  a  second  too 
long,  nor  too  warmly. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  overtired,"  he  said, 
"  and  that  I  shall  soon  bring  you  tidings 
of  your  lost  property."  He  bowed,  re- 
tired, and  the  next  minute  Kate  heard  the 
cab  drive  away. 

She  sat  down  at  once  upon  the  stiff  lit- 
tle sofa,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  ;  then, 
starting  up,  she  hastily  set  out  her  writing- 
materials,  and  wrote  a  hasty  note  to  Fan- 
ny, enclosing  a  check,  and  requesting  her 
to  forward  a  post-office  order  by  return. 
"  Quarter  to  six,"  she  exclaimed,  looking 
at  her  watch.  She  rang,  and  asked  her 
way  to  the  nearest  post-office,  where  an 
additional  stamp  insured  the  conveyance 
of  her  letter. 

"  That  is  the  best  plan,"  she  thought 
as  she  walked  back  more  leisurely.  "  I 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  Mr.  Wre- 
ford  ;  besides  it  would  have  betrayed  my 
whereabouts,  though,  I  suppose,  I  must 
tell  Mr.  Wall  when  I  see  him." 

Tea  was  ready  when  Kate  returned, 
and,  though  puzzled  and  somewhat  an- 
noyed by  this  unexpected  renewal  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Hugh  Gaibraith,  she 
was  infinitely  less  depressed  than  on  the 
previous  evening.  Why,  she  would  have 
been  puzzled  to  explain ;  but  she  felt  as  if 
things  would  not  end  badly  could  she  and 
Hugh  came  to  a  friendly  understanding, 
but  before  all  things  it  was  necessary  that 
she  should  first  prove  her  rights. 

The  next  morning  came  a  long  letter 
from  Fanny.  There  is  a  wonderful  pleas- 
ure in  reading  a  long  letter  full  of  minute 
details  respecting  one's  home,  or  any  lo- 
cality familiar  and  endeared  —  more  wel- 
come a  thousand  times  than  the  most  wit- 
tily and  originally  expressed  epistle  upon 
abstract  topics. 

"What  a  misfortune  that  Tom  should 
have  been  called  away,"  was  the  opening 
sentence.  "  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
ever  since  I  had  his  letter,  for  I  believe  I 
knew  all  about  it  before  you  did.  He  is 
quite  vexed  himself;  and  Mr.  Wall  not 
come  back  yet !  It  is  really  too  bad !  You 
must  be  so  miserable  all  alone  in  that 
awful  London  !  I  would  cry  my  eyes  out 
if  I  was  in  your  place ;  but  you  will  not, 
you  are  so  strong  and  brave. 

"It  has  been  horribly  wet  ever  since 
you  left,  and  I  have  only  taken  three 
pounds  eleven  and  sevenpence  halfpenny, 
but  Mrs.  Jennings  called  and  paid  her  ac- 
count at  last. 

"  I  have  had  tea  with  Mills  since  you 
left,  and  we  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  so  we 


do  not  keep  the  parlour  fire  in.  She 
has  made  great  progress  with  the  stock- 
ings she  is  knitting  for  you ;  but  conversa- 
tion is  rather  a  difficulty.  I  don't  think 
Mills  values  my  opinion  as  she  ought,  so 
I  proposed  reading  to  her.  She  was  very 
pleased ;  but  I  didn't  think  of  her  deafness, 
and  now  I  don't  like  to  go  back ;  so,  if  I 
shout  at  you  when  you  return,  do  not  be 
surprised.  We  are  going  through  the 
'History  of  Pierstoffe.'  You  remember 
you  bought  it  last  spring.  But  I  am  sur- 
prised to  find  how  sceptical  she  is :  she 
has  grave  doubts  that  it  ever  was  so  poor 
a  place  as  it  is  represented  to  have  been. 
The  gray  cat  is  much  better,  and  his  coat 
looking  quite  handsome  again.  Shall  I 
have  the  garden  done  up?  Some  of  the 
trees  want  pruning. 

"  Such  a  funny  thing  happened  to-day ! 
I  was  in  the  shop  after  dinner,  setting  up 
some  screens  in  the  window,  when  a  sport- 
ing-looking man,  well  dressed,  though  not 
a  gentleman,  I  think,  strolled  past.  He  was 
a  stranger,  evidently,  and  yet  his  face  was 
familiar  to  me.  He  stared  very  impudent- 
ly, and,  I  am  afraid,  he  winked,  as  he 
went  by ;  but  I  had  hardly  got  back  be- 
hind the  counter  before  he  returned  and 
walked  in. 

"'Have  you  any  —  any  — '  He  stopped, 
looked  round,  as  if  trying  to  find  some- 
thing he  could  ask  for.  '  Oh,  ah,  gloves 
—  that  will  do.  I  want  a  pair  of  dogskin 
driving-gloves.' 

"  '  We  only  keep  ladies'  gloves,'  said  I, 
with  dignity,  I  flatter  myself. 

"'Well,  it's  a  mistake,'  said  he,  sitting 
down  and  rapping  his  teeth  with  a  queer 
little  stick  he  carried.  '  Gentlemen  pay 
better,  and  are  easier  served,  especially  by 
a  charming  young  lady  like  you.' 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  indignant  and 
frightened  I  felt.  You  never  saw  such  a 
horrid  man  !  He  had  a  white  face  and  a 
red  nose,  and  was  altogether  dreadful. 
Before  I  could  think  of  anything  grand 
and  cutting  to  reply,  he  went  on  :  '  Now, 
I'd  lay  long  odds  you  never  were  behind  a 
counter  before  !  Your  pretty  fingers  are 
not  used  to  handle  a  yard  wand.  A  pair 
of  white  reins  from  the  bits  of  a  couple  of 
thoroughbreds  are  the  ribbons  you  ought 
to  handle.  I  have  a  notion  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.  Haven't 
I  the  honour  of  speaking  to  Miss  de 
Burgh  ? '  and  he  stood  up  and  made  me  a 
wonderful  bow,  raising  his  horrible  white 
hat  ever  so  high.  I  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  and  I  just  said,  '  No,  indeed,  I  am 
not'  How  I  wished  for  you  !  '  Then,' 
said  he,  '  if  not,  what  may  your  name  be  ? ' 
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It  flashed  across  me  that  he  might  be  one 
of  the  detectives  Tom  talked  about  so  ; 
so  I  said  very  steadily  —  though,  believe 
me,  I  was  shaking  in  my  shoes  (boots,  I 
mean)  — '  I  don't  see  what  my  name  can 
possibly  be  to  a  stranger  like  you,  sir. 
Can  I  show  you  anything?'  'That's  a 
hint,  by  Jupiter  ! '  he' cried,  with  a  roar  of 
laughter.  'Do  I  look  like  a  fellow  that 
would  work  Berlin  wool,  or  crochet  ?  No, 
nothing,  thank  you,  my  dear  Miss  de 
Burgh,  unless,  indeed,  you  can  tell  me 
where  a  young  chap  called  Turner  hangs 
out.  He  says  his  governor  is  a  big-wig 
here  !  Do  you  know  the  name  ? '  I  told 
him  the  only  Turner  I  knew  here  was 
Turner  &  Co.,  the  great  drapery  shop. 
Then  he  gave  a  great  roar  of  laughter, 
and,  taking  off  his  hat  again,  he  said 
'  Good  morning,  Miss  de  Burgh,'  and 
walked  away.  I  really  felt  quite  ill  after, 
and  I  puzzled  over  his  face  all  day,  but 
only  this  evening  at  tea  it  jumped  into  my 
head  who  he  was.  I  am  certain  he  is  the 
same  man  that  spoke  to  Tom  the  day  I  was 
at  Waterloo  Station  on  my  way  to  you. 
dearest  Kate,  years  ago  — that  is,  two! 
And  he  is  just  the  sort  of  creature  to  be  a 
detective,  or  an  informer  of  some  kind.  I 
have  been  miserable  ever  since.  What 
could  he  want  with  that  unfortunate  young 
Turner?  No  good,  I  am  certain!  Do 
make  haste  and  come  back  soon  ;  we  are 
lost  without  you.  I  am  longing  for  an 
account  of  your  visit  to  Captain  Gregory. 
Lady  Styles  has  not  been  here  since. 
Ever  your  loving  friend, 

"  Fanny  Lee. 
"  p.S. —  Have  I  not  written  you  a  splen- 
did letter?  It  would  do  for  a  chapter  in 
one  of  Tom's  stories  !  I  hope  ours  will 
end  in  proper  story  fashion  —  with  virtue, 
you,  me,  and  Tom,  rewarded ;  and  vice, 
Sir  Hugh,  Ford,  etc.,  etc.,  punished, 
though  they  are  not  very  vicious,  after 
all ! " 

Kate  read  this  curious  story  a  second 
time,  and  set  herself  to  think  the  matter 
over  steadily.  She  had  forgotten  the 
encounter  at  the  Waterloo  Station,  if  she 
had  ever  heard  of  it;  but  the  description, 
and  allusion  to  Tom's  knowledge  of  the 
mysterious  stranger,  induced  her  to  con- 
clude that  he  could  be  no  other  than  the 
missing  Trapes.  She  did  not  see  what 
possible  connection  couM  exist  between 
this  man,  Ford,  and  her  own  affairs.  His 
acquaintance  with  Poole  was  accidental, 
and  not  difficult  to  account  for,  but  his 
connection  with  Ford  was  utterly  incon- 
gruous —  a  mystery  she  could  not  under- 
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stand.  The  more  she  reflected  upon  the 
matter,  the  more  she  acknowledged  that 
there  was  no  evidence  whatever  or  Ford's 
complicity  in  the  scheme  to  defraud  her. 
Nothing  but  her  own  unreasonable  instinct- 
ive conviction ;  but  to  that,  after  argu- 
ing round  a  whole  circle  of  probabilities, 
she  returned  as  tenaciously  as  ever. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  morning  —  a 
morning  that  asked  you  to  go  out  —  but 
Kate  felt  bound  to  resist.  She  felt,  while 
she  smiled  at  her  dilemma,  that  she  could 
not  venture  to  take  "  her  walks  abroad  " 
with  an  empty  pocket.  No,  she  would 
stay  indoors  and  wait  patiently  for  Fan- 
ny's letter  and  remittance,  which  would 
be  sure  to  reach  her  to-morrow. 

Meantime  a  minute  search  in  her  trav- 
elling-bag resulted  in  a  "  treasure  trove  " 
of  fivepence-halfpenny,  and  Kate  felt  posi- 
tively at  ease  when  she  put  this  slight 
store  in  her  pocket.  "  How  dreadful  it 
must  be  to  be  absolutely  penniless,"  she 
thought, — "penniless,  with  little  children 
crying  to  you  for  bread  !  Yet  what  power, 
what  perseverance,  what  ingenuity  the  con- 
sciousness that  you  had  them  to  provide 
for  would  bestow  !  The  worst  poverty  is 
genteel  poverty  after  all,  —  the  loss  of 
caste  in  the  enforced  abandonment  of 
the  gentlewoman's  habits  and  appear- 
ance. The  position  of  women  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  false  every  day : 
we  cannot  find  men  to  work  for  us, 
and  if  we  push  our  own  way,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  forfeit  our  ladyhood  and  woman- 
liness !  Can  it  be  that  these  graces,  which 
ought  to  be  innate,  really  depend  on  the 
purse?  Is  it  possible  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  the  materialist  conviction,  that 
there  is  a  money  reason  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  ?  I  cannot !  the  common  sense 
of  mankind  will  right  this  in  the  future, 
for  though  its  manifestations  are  very  in- 
termittent, there  is  a  great  deal  of  com- 
mon sense  in  the  world  or  it  would  be  a 
vast  lunatic  asylum." 

But  the  idea  of  a  money  question  sent 
her  to  her  personal-expenditure  book, 
over  which  she  severely  took  herself  to 
task  for  various  unnecessary  though  tri- 
fling outlays  which  she  considered  self-in- 
dulgent. To  be  prudent  and  economical 
was  no  easy  task  to  Kate  Travers.  Natu- 
rally appreciating  artistic  elegance  —  ugli- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  her  surroundings 
was  positively  painful.  A  large  liberality, 
never  stopping  to  count  the  cost  of  what 
she  bestowed,  was  inherent  in  her  ;  more- 
over, the  physical  perfection  of  her  frame 
disposed  her  to  a  certain  luxurious  indo- 
lence.   It  is  your  nervous,  unequally  de- 
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veloped  nature  that  prompts  to  restless 
action  and  objectless  self-denial  —  the 
richer,  fuller  being  is  content  to  stand  at 
ease  and  wait,  confident  in  its  own  force 
when  the  moment  for  action  comes. 
Moreover  it  was  an  enormous  advantage 
to  her  that  her  intellect  had  been  so  much 
cultivated  before  passion  had  stirred  from 
the  sleep  of  childhood.  As  yet  her  idea 
of  passion  was  an  intellectual  flame  ;  she 
did  not  realize  the  strong  human  necessity 
of  contact,  she  did  not  perceive  that  even 
"through  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles' 
/lands,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given." 

But  the  great  corrective  to  Kate's  most 
deeply-rooted  faults,  pride  and  an  imperi- 
ous will,  was  an  inexhaustible  sense  of 
justice  to  others,  or  rather  a  sympathizing 
equity,  which  is  above  the  dry  rigidity  of 
barren  justice.  A  tender  equity,  ever 
ready  to  pay  the  fines  it  was  compelled  to 
inflict  —  this,  and  a  sturdy  independence, 
a  shrinking  from  obligation  —  money  obli- 
gation —  kept  the  current  of  her  energy 
from  stagnating,  and  gave  to  her  air  and 
manner  the  indescribable  restfulness  of 
strength. 

When  Hugh  Galbraith  reached  his 
hotel  the  previous  evening  he  was  in- 
formed that  Colonel  Upton  had  engaged 
rooms,  and  gone  out,  intending  to  dine  at 
the  club.  Thither  Galbraith  followed, 
but  did  not  find  him;  and,  rather  to  his 
satisfaction,  dined  alone.  The  evening 
was  long,  though  assisted  in  its  course  by 
a  game  or. two  of  billiards  with  a  chance 
acquaintance  who  happened  to  drop  in,  for 
in  October  the  clubs  present  a  deserted 
aspect. 

The  chums,  therefore,  did  not  meet  till 
breakfast  next  morning,  when  Galbraith, 
having  made  up  his  mind  on  more  points 
than  one,  was  impenetrable  and  imperturb- 
able. 

"  What  became  of  you  last  night  ?  "  he 
asked,  boldly  taking  the  initiative. 

"  Well,  that  is  cool !  "  exclaimed  Upton, 
looking  up  from  his  poached  egg  and 
broiled  ham.  "  Pray  what  became  of  you 
when  you  deserted  me  in  that  extraordi- 
nary fashion  yesterday?  You  are  not 
afraid  of  a  tip  on  the  shoulder  ?  Are  you 
a  spiritualist,  and  had  you  a  sudden  com- 
munication ?  I  looked  down  the  platform 
pretty  sharp,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  could 
see  no  moving  cause  for  such  extraordi- 
nary conduct  —  come  explain,  explain  !  " 

"  That  is  just  what  I  am  not  going  to 
do,"  returned  Galbraith,  calmly,  "  at  least 
not  at  present." 

"  You  said  you  would." 


"  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  could 
not  tell  you  all,  old  fellow,  so  I  will  not 

open  the  subject." 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Upton,  resignedly  ; 
then  after  an  interval  of  eating,  he  re- 
sumed, "  Pray  am  I  still  to  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  your  company  to  Ireland? " 

"  No,"  said  Galbraith. 

"  Nice  treatment ;  but  I  expected  as 
much.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  ask  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  yourself  this  morn- 
ing ?  » 

"It  is ;  but  I  will  answer  you.  I  am 
going  to  Scotland  Yard." 

"Scotland  Yard!  Why,  in  the  name 
of  heaven  ?  " 

"  To  try  and  trace  a  thief." 

"  Then  I  believe  I  am  on  a  wrong 
scent." 

"  That  is  very  likely." 

"  One  word,  Galbraith.    Was  the  cause 

of  your  sudden  defalcation  at  H  ,  male 

or  female  ?  " 

"  I  decline  to  answer,"  said  Galbraith, 
smiling. 

"It  was  a  woman,"  cried  Upton,  tri- 
umphantly. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  long,  bright  morning  hung  heavily 
on  Kate's  hands.  She  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  previous  day's  adventures  to 
her  friend  and  partner;  but  that  did  not 
fill  up  all  the  time,  though  it  carried  her 
on  well  towards  her  midday  chop.  She 
tried  to  read,  but  an  odd  nervous  antici- 
pation distracted  her  attention.  That 
Hugh  Galbraith  would  make  his  appear- 
ance, she  was  quite  sure  —  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  when  ?  Kate  was  too  wise  and 
womanly  a  woman,  however,  to  be  with- 
out the  resource  of  needlework,  which,  as 
many  a  weary  sister  could  testify,  has  a 
calming,  satisfying  influence  of  its  own. 
She  had  carried  with  her  a  large  piece  of 
cloth  applique  work,  and  the  intricacy  of 
the  pattern  served  to  divert  her  thoughts. 
She  had,  however,  hardly  thus  disposed 
of  an  hour,  when  the  sound  of  a  rapidly 
approaching  cab  woke  the  echoes  of  the 
dull  little  street.  The  sound  came  near, 
ceased  an  instant,  and  then  the  convey- 
ance seemed  to  drive  away.  An  uncom- 
fortable, uneasy  beating  of  the  heart  made 
Kate's  fingers  unsteady. 

"  What  folly  and  weakness  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed to  herself.  "  I  must  conquer 
both." 

"A  gentleman  for  you,  ma'am,"  said 
the  landlady,  throwing  open  the  door,  and 
the  next  moment  her  hand  was  in  Hugh 
Galbraith's. 
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"  I  had  hoped  to  be  here  earlier,  Mrs. 
Temple,"  he  said,  in  the  easiest  tone  pos- 
sible ;  for  all  his  native  pertinacity  was 
roused  and  concentrated  on  preserving 
the  character  of  friendship  which  he  had 
adopted,  until  it  led  him  —  where?  — 
well  he  did  not  at  present  care  to  ask. 
"  I  had  hoped  to  be  earlier,  but  I  was 
kept  waiting  for  an  immense  time  in  Scot- 
land Yard,  and  then  sent  to  another  of- 
fice ;  however,  here  I  am  at  last."  He 
laid  aside  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and  sat 
down,  uninvited,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  table. 

"  And  I  fear,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  taking 
courage  as  she  noticed  his  manner  and 
the  tranquil  glance  with  which  he  met  her 
eyes,  "  I  fear  you  have  had  your  trouble 
for  nothing." 

"  Not  absolutely.  The  police  are  not 
quite  without  hopes  of  recovering  your 
money.  They  know  that  a  certain  swell- 
mobs  man  was  at  a  sale  of  somebody's 
stud,  near  Liilington,  and  they  are  on  his 
tracks.  If  you  knew  the  number  of  your 
note,  I  fancy  it  might  be  all  right." 

"  It  is  very  unfortunate  !  I  drew  it  out 
of  the  bank  the  afternoon  before  I  started 
for  London,  last  Monday,  and  as  I  was 
very  busy,  I  omitted  to  enter  the  number 
—  a  disgraceful  oversight  for  a. woman  of 
business,"  she  added,  smiling. 

"  I  fear  you  will  have  to  pay  a  rather 
heavy  forfeit  in  consequence.  By  the 
way," the  bank  people  would  know  the 
number !  Why  don't  you  telegraph  to 
them  ?  I'll  go  to  the  nearest  office  and  do 
it  for  you  —  they  can  telegraph  back  di- 
rectly—  and  if  you  send  me  a  line  to- 
night, I  can  see  the  inspector  to-morrow, 
the  first  thing."  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  towards  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  cried  Kate,  "  let  me 
think  for  a  moment." 

"  There  is  really  nothing  to  think 
about,"  said  Galbraith,  who  could  not  un- 
derstand her  hesitation,  while  she  con- 
fusedly thought  of  all  the  mischief  that 
would  possibly  and  probably  arise  from 
his  becoming  mixed  up  with  her  affairs. 
It  would  be  better  to  telegraph  herself, 
so  she  said,  looking  earnestly  into  Gal- 
braith's  grave  eyes,  and  then  she  remem- 
bered her  bankrupt  condition. 

"  But  the  nearest  office  is  a  long  way 
off,"  he  urged  —  "somewhere  near  Ox- 
ford Street,  I  suspect "  (it  was  before  the 
days  of  postal  telegraphs) —  "  better  leave 
it  to  me." 

"  But  the  bank  people  will  not  tell  you 
anything  —  they  will  only  do  so  to  me." 


I  "  I  will  telegraph  in  your  name,  and 
give  your  address." 

"  Then  telegraph  to  Fanny ! "  cried 
Mrs.  Temple,  eagerly.  "  She  can  go  to 
the  bank;  they  know  her,  and  will  give 
her  the  information,  and  she  will  lose  no 
time." 

"What's  the  hour  now?"  said  Gal- 
braith, looking  at  his  watch,  "  two  thirty  — 
barely  time.  I  wish  I  had  not  sent  off 
my  cab.  I  will  drive  down  to  the  office  as 
quickly  as  I  can,  and  return  immediately." 

"  I  am  sure,  Sir  Hugh  — "  began  Mrs. 
Temple,  but  he  was  gone,  and  a  vigorous 
slam  of  the  front  door  announced  his 
exit.  "  He  is  really  very  good,"  thought 
Kate.  "  It  is  a  great  pity  we  ever  became 
enemies,  or  that  he  macle  the  ridiculous 
mistake  of  fancying  himself  in  love  with 
me.  He  has  evidently  got  over  it,  and  is 
anxious  I  should  think  so.  I  must  not  on 
any  account  seem  to  look  on  him  as  a 
lover,  but  accept  his  friendship  frankly ! 
I  wonder  why  he  is  coming  back  —  he  has 
said  his  say,  and  we  really  have  very  few 
topics  in  common  ?  Perhaps  he  will  not 
return.  He  is  wonderfully  alert  —  quite 
another  creature  !  " 

But  he  did  return,  and  sooner  than  she 
thought  possible. 

"  I  have  accomplished  my  errand,"  he 
said,  cheerfully,  reseating  himself  in  the 
place  he  had  occupied,  and  throwing  open 
the  front  of  his  overcoat,  as  if  he  intended 
staying. 

"  But  you  must  forgive  me  for  exercis- 
ing a  little  discretionary  variation  from 
your  instructions.  I  sent  the  message 
straight  to  the  bank  —  there  was  really  no 
time  to  spare." 

"  I  suppose  it  was  best ;  but  I  trust  you 
used  my  name.  The  whole  of  Pierstoffe 
would  be  hysterical  with  curiosity  if  yon 
telegraphed  on  my  behalf  !  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  blockhead  enough  to 
do  so,"  replied  Galbraith,  a  little  indig- 
nantly. "  I  daresay,"  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  you'll  have  the  answer  before  six." 

"  I  hope  and  trust  he  is  not  going  to  sit 
there  and  wait  for  it,"  thought  Kate.  His 
next  words  reassured  her  : 

"  If  you  can  post  to  me  by  six,  I  shall 
get  the  note  to-night.  There  is  my  ad- 
dress," laying  his  card  on  the  table,  "  and 
I  know  yours  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer." 

Mrs.  Temple  smiled,  and  tried  to  keep 
back  a  slight  blush  that  would  come  in 
spite  of  her. 

"It's  so  unfortunate  that  I  —  I  mean 
my  friend,  Mr.  Tom  —  is  away,  or  I  should 
not  have  given  you  all  this  trouble  ;  but 
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indeed,  Hugh — "the  name  slipped  out 
quite  unnoticed  by  her,  so  accustomed  had 
she  been  for  years  to  think  and  speak  of 
him  as  "  Hugh."  He  shot  a  quick,  keen 
glance  at  her,  saw  her  unconsciousness, 
and  shaded  his  face  with  his  hand  for  a 
moment  while  she  finished  her  sentence, — 
"  Indeed,  you  need  do  nothing  further  in 
the  matter.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  lib- 
erated, for  I  am  certain  to  have  money 
from  Fanny,  and  I  can  follow  up  the  quest 
myself,  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  tell 
me  the  proper  quarter  to  apply  to." 

"  Ah,"  said  Galbraith,  looking  at  her, 
"  then  you  did  not  go  down  to  your  solic- 
itor as  you  said  you  would." 

"No,"  she  returned;  then,  laughing  at 
his  suspicious  air,  added  : 

"  I  have  one,  nevertheless,  I  am  sorry 
to  say;  but  on  second  thoughts  I  resolved 
to  send  home  for  what  I  required." 

"  I  expect  you  had  not  the  wherewithal 
to  charter  a  'cab,"  said  he,  laughing. 
"  That  came  of  being  too  proud  to  borrow 
a  little  filthy  lucre  from  me." 

"  A  cab,  indeed  !  "  cried  Kate.  "  Do 
you  suppose  a  hard-working  tradeswoman 
like  myself,  up  in  town  on  troublesome 
business,  would  indulge  in  cabs  ?  No  ;  an 
omnibus  is  the  extent  of  my  luxury.  At 
any  rate,  I  shall  be  in  funds  to-morrow, 
and  able  to  manage  my  own  affairs,  so 
pray  take  no  further  trouble.  I  do  not 
see  why  I  need  write  to  you  to-night.  I 
can  see  the  inspector  and  give  him  the 
number  of  the  note  myself." 

"  You  must  not  think  of  doing  so,"  re- 
plied Galbraith,  very  earnestly.  "It  is 
not  pleasant  for  a  delicate,  refined  woman 
to  go  about  alone  to  these  places.  I  can- 
not allow  you  to  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  you 
will  let  me  accompany  you.  Besides,  as 
I  began  the  affair,  you  had  much  better 
let  me  finish  it.  Two  inquiries  will  only 
create  confusion." 

Kate  thought  a  moment.  "  Has  my 
name  appeared  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Galbraith ;  "  there  was  no 
necessity  to  mention  it.  A  lady  had  lost 
her  purse,  and  I  was  the  agent  in  the  mat- 
ter." 

If,  then,  no  one  was  to  know  of  her  be- 
ing even  temporarily  mixed  up  with  her 
enemy,  she  would  not  mind  so  much. 

"  Well,  then,  as  you  are  so  good,"  she 
said,  slowly,  and  looking  down,  fairly 
beaten  by  his  pertinacity  and  resolution. 

"  I  suppose  a  day  or  two  will  see  it  end- 
ed one  way  or  the  other.  If  not,  you 
must  promise  me  to  give  it  up.  I  can  al- 
ways get  my  solicitor  to  assist  me,  you 
know." 


"  Ay,  and  he  will  charge  no  end  of  six- 
and-eight-pences !  Believe  me,  you  had 
better  leave  it  to  your  unpaid  attache" 

"  Let  me  substitute  unattached  assist- 
ant," said  Kate,  laughing  and  colouring 
most  becomingly,  "  and  I  agree." 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Sir  Hugh,  thought- 
fully, "  so  be  it ;  "  after  an  instant's  pause 
he  added,  "  and  you  will  write,  then,  this 
evening?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will  write." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  police  peo- 
ple in  the  morning,  I  will  come  here.  In 
the  meantime,  what  a  frightfully  dull  day 
you  will  have  of  it." 

"  I  do  not  mind  being  alone  —  at  least  I 
should  not  if  I  had  not  an  interview  with  a 
solicitor  before  me,"  she  replied,  with  a 
little  sigh. 

"  How  long  do  you  remain  in  town," 
asked  Galbraith,  standing  up  and  taking 
his  hat,  yet  lingering  still. 

"  That  depends  on  my  solicitor.  I  hope 
to  leave  on  Tuesday.  It  is  not  very  cheer- 
ful here." 

"  I  should  think  not.  I  must  say  good- 
morning,  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  Good-morning,  Sir  Hugh.  By-the-by, 
I  shall  be  out  to-morrow  morning,  so  pray 
do  not  take  the  trouble  of  coming  all  this 
way  —  a  note  will  tell  me  all  that  is  neces- 
sary." 

His  face  clouded  over.  "  I  believe  you 
are  frank  enough  to  speak  the  real  truth," 
he  said.  "  Do  you  distinctly  wish  me  to 
stay  away  ?  " 

Kate  hesitated;  she  half  wished  he 
would,  but  only  half.  Moreover,  if  she 
forbade  his  visits,  would  it  not  be  con- 
fessing that  she  did  not  consider  him 
emancipated  from  his  character  of  a  lover  ? 
No,  she  would  secure  his  kindly,  friendly 
feeling  —  that  would  be  some  provision 
against  future  difficulties.  So,  looking 
straight  into  his  eyes,  she  said  with  a 
bright  smile, — 

"  No,  I  do  not.  You  know  we  can  be 
friends  for  a  few  days  while  the  shop  is 
out  of  sight,  and  inequalities  forgotten," 
and  she  held  out  her  hand. 

Galbraith  took  it  quickly,  pressing  it  for 
an  instant  almost  painfully  tight.  "  Friends 
anyhow,"  said  he,  "  shop  or  no  shop  !  " 
Then,  turning  away  with  the  words,  "  Till 
to-morrow,  then,"  he  left  the  house. 

When  he  was  gone,  Kate  sat  down, 
leaning  her  elbows  on  the  table  and  bury- 
ing her  face  in  her  hands.  "  I  wonder  if 
I  am  doing  right  in  letting  him  have  so 
much  his  own  way?  Will  he  think  me 
a  treacherous  wretch  by-and-by  ?  What 
can  I  do?    I  cannot  forego  my  rights  to 
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save  his  feelings.  I  am  almost  stupid 
enough  to  do  so ;  but  what  would  Tom 
and  Fanny  say  ?  I  could  not  be  so  weak  ; 
besides,  I  may  never  succeed,  and  if  I  fail 
I  shall  hate' him  again  —  there  is  such 
unreasoning  prejudice  in  his  contemptuous 
disregard  and  disbelief  in  any  case  save  his 
own.  He  chooses  from  some  whim  to  credit 
me  with  an  ancestry,  because  he  knows 
nothing  about  it.  I  almost  wish  I  had  no 
drop  of  so-called  gentle  blood  in  my  veins, 
were  it  only  to  contradict  his  theories. 
How  out  of  place  such  a  feudal  individual 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  yet  "  What  extenuations  her  in- 
tellect or  her  heart  might  have  urged  on 
Hugh's  behalf  remained  unsuggested,  for 
thelandlady  put  in  her  head. 

"  I  was  thinking,  ma'am,  as  the  gentle- 
man is  gone,  you'll  be  wanting  your  tea." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Small,  I  shall  be 
glad  of  some." 

Meantime  Galbraith  walked  away  south- 
eastwards,  in  deep  self-communing. 

There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Mrs. 
Temple  had  called  him  "  Hugh  "  famil- 
iarly, unconsciously ;  and  never  had  the 
harsh  name  sounded  sweetly  to  him  before. 
It  was  impossible  she  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake  (as  she  would  have  con- 
sidered it)  had  she  not  thought  of  him 
tolerably  often;  not  as  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith, Bart,  of  Kirby  Grange,  but  as  one 
near  enough,  if  not  dear  enough,  to  be  en- 
shrined in  her  memory  as  "  Hugh  "  simply. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  When  he  so  abruply, 
and  almost  rudely,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
her  tone  and  manner  indicated  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  least  tendency  to 
reciprocate  his  feelings.  The  most  con- 
ceited blockhead  that  ever  curled  his 
whiskers  and  waxed  his  moustaches  could 
not  mistake  it  for  concealed  preference 
or  any  other  sentimental  indication.  It 
was  as  downright  a  refusal  as  ever  man 
received,  though  not  unfeeling.  Yet  — 
she  called  him  u  Hugh  !  "  Was  she  coming 
round  to  him  ?  Galbraith's  veins  thrilled 
at  the  idea.  Though  by  no  means  a  self- 
ceited  man,  like  most  others  of  his  stamp, 
it  never  occurred  to  his  mind  that  any 
woman  in  the  world  was  too  good  for  him. 
Still  Mrs.  Temple  had  hitherto  been  an 
unattainable  good;  and  now  a  gleam  of 
hope,  faint  though  it  was,  seemed  to  daz- 
zle him.  But  how  about  those  battles 
which  he  had  fought  with  himself  during 
his  lonely  rambles  and  cruisings  in  the 
north?  He  had  then  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  well  after  all  he  had  been 
rejected,  though  he  should  never  again 
have  the  chance  of  finding  such  a  glori- 


ous helpmate  as  Kate  would  be  ;  but  that 
past  of  hers,  which  she  was  so  unwilling 
to  reveal,  what  did  it  contain?  Nothing 
really  bad  —  nothing.  Of  that  his  whole 
heart  acquitted  her ;  but  something 
brought  upon  her  by  others,  that  was  pos- 
sible, and  would  he  not  brave  that  for  her 
sake?  Yes,  if  she  had  loved  him;  but 
was  it  not  well  that  she  did  not  ?  Hugh 
Galbraith  was  sensitively  alive  to  the  hon- 
our of  the  family  name.  True,  his  father 
had  somewhat  tarnished  it,  but  not  in  the 
world's  estimation,  for  he  (Hugh)  had 
helped  him  to  pay  his  debts  ;  but  to  marry 
a  woman  who  was  in  any  way  touched  by 
disgrace,  no  weakness  would  tempt  him 
to  such  a  step  he  once  thought,  and  now 
accident,  the  drift  of  a  woman's  fancy,  was 
perhaps  his  only  safeguard.  If,  therefore, 
the  unconscious  use  of  his  name  was  an 
indication  that  the  tide  was  turning  in  his 
favour,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  seek  safety 
in  flight,  instead  of  courting  danger  by 
every  means  in  his  power  ?  Common 
sense  had  no  hesitation  in  answering,  but 
passion,  imagination,  and  self-will  are  a 
troublesome  team;  and  if  Galbraith  could 
have  brought  himself  even  to  will  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  prudence,  I  doubt 
if  he  could  have  followed  them,  though  it 
is  a  moot  point.  "To  will"  anything  is, 
I  suppose,  to  do  it;  but  this  is  not  a  meta- 
physical treatise.  Willing  or  not,  Gal- 
braith determined  to  see  the  present  act 
of  the  drama  played  out.  "  If  I  impress 
her  with  an  idea  of  my  friendly  interest, 
she  may  open  her  heart  and  tell  me  her 
story.  She  is  evidently  very  much  isolat- 
ed ;  and  at  any  rate  for  the  next  three  or 
four  days  I  shall  have  her  all  to  myself  in 
this  wilderness  of  brick  and  mortar." 

So  reflecting,  Galbraith  hailed  a  hansom 
and  rattled  away  to  his  club. 

The  next  morning,  having  been  relieved 
from  her  embarrassing  penniless  condition 
by  a  post-office  order  from  Fanny,  en- 
closed in  an  effusive  letter,  full  of  dismay 
and  sympathy,  Kate  sallied  forth  to  leave 
a  note  she  had  written,  requesting  an  in- 
terview the  following  morning  at  Mr. 
Wall's  office,  intending  to  assure  herself 
that  he  had  arrived  the  previous  night. 

Her  note  to  Galbraith  had  cost  her  much 
thought.  The  "reply  wire,"  as  it  is  famil- 
iarly termed  in  busy  offices,  did  not  reach 
her  till  seven  o'clock  the  evening  before  ; 
and  she  decided  to  enclose  the  telegram 
as  it  was,  which  she  did,  merely  saying, 
"  This  moment  received.  Yours,  with 
many  thanks,  K.  T." 

She  felt  a  joyous  feeling  of  relief  at 
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being  able  once  more  to  walk  boldly  forth, 
and  this  buoyancy  carried  her  lightly  and 
rapidly  to  her  destination. 

She  was  recognized  by  the  clerk,  who 
sat  in  a  sort  of  wooden  cage  near  the  door, 
where  he  noted  down  the  entrances  of  the 
■seekers  of  justice  or  injustice,  and  he  paid 
her  immediate  and  polite  attention. 

"  Note  for  Mr.  Wall,  madam  ?  Cer- 
tainly, it  shall  be  given  to  him  directly  he 
arrives." 

"  I  am  told  he  was  to  return  last  night." 

"  Unfortunately  he  is  detained  at  Dieppe 
by  a  severe  cold,  and  fears  he  cannot 
travel  till  Monday." 

"  I  am  very,  very  sorry  for  every  rea- 
son ;  "  and  Kate  felt  almost  choked  with  a 
lump  that  would  rise  in  her  throat. 

"Will  you  step  in,  madam,  and  speak  to 
Mr.  Wreford  ? " 

"  No,  thank  you ;  it  would  be  of  no 
avail."  She  turned  away,  all  her  buoyancy 
gone — everything  seemed  against  her. 
Five  pounds  lost,  and  another  costly  week 
in  London  probably  before  her,  while  her 
presence  was  so  sorely  needed  at  Piers- 
toffe.  She  felt  too  much  cast  down  to  face 
the  long  walk  back,  so  she  took  refuge  in 
an  omnibus. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  a  rather 
wearisome  day,  under  any  circumstances, 
but  doubly  so  in  a  small  temporary  Lon- 
don lodging. 

Kate  was  half  amused,  half  angry  with 
herself  for  the  sort  of  disappointment  she 
had  felt  at  the  non-appearance  of  Gal- 
braith  on  the  previous  day.  She  was  nat- 
urally anxious,  though  not  very  hopeful, 
about  her  rive  pounds  ;  but  over  and  above 
this  motive  she  would  have  been  thankful 
for  the  seasonable  break  in  the  depressing 
monotony  of  the  day,  which  his  presence, 
and  perhaps  a  little  argument,  would  have 
afforded. 

To-day  he  would  not  of  course  come. 
Men  like  him  generally  went  away  some- 
where to  avoid  the  sepulchral  aspect  of  a 
London  Sabbath.*  Moreover  a  Sunday 
visit  implied  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy. 
"  To  be  sure,"  thought  Kate,  as  she  tied 
on  her  bonnet  before  going  to  church, 
"our  acquaintance  is  altogether  excep- 
tional—  a  sort  of  byway  not  amenable  to 
the  rules  that  govern  the  turnpike-roads  of 
good  society." 

She  walked  some  distance  to  hear  a 
celebrated  preacher,  and  then,  as  the 
weather,  though  not  wet,  was  dull  and  chill 
and  misty,  resigned  herself  to  remain  in- 
doors, made  up  a  bright  fire,  and  drawing 
a  low  folding-chair  —  the  only  tolerably 
comfortable  seat  in  the  room  —  near  the 


hearth,  selected  the  toughest  book  of  those 
provided  by  Tom  Reed's  kindly  thought, 
and  settled  herself  for  a  few  hours'  read- 
ing. But  her  attention  was  not  quite  so 
steady  as  she  expected,  she  caught  herself 
listening  to  the  passing  vehicles  which 
were  few  and  far  between,  although  she 
had  quite  made  up  her  mind  that  Galbraith 
would  not  come  on  Sunday. 

Half  an  hour  had  hardly  passed  thus, 
when  something  drove  up  very  rapidly  and 
stopped  suddenly.  Then  an  impatient 
rap  with  the  diminutive  knocker,  which 
sounded  on  the  thin,  unseasoned  wood 
more  like  "  the  woodpecker  tapping  on  the 
hollow  beech-tree"  than  the  regulation 
"  thunder-claps  "  which  "  Jeames  "  used  to 
discharge  upon  aristocratic  entrances  be- 
fore bells  had  superseded  knockers.  The 
next  moment  Galbraith  was  bidding  her 
"  Good-morning." 

"  Could  not  manage  to  come  up  here 
yesterday  till  it  was  later  than  you  might 
have  liked,"  he  began,  drawing  a  chair 
opposite  her,  as  she  resumed  her  seat, 
making  himself  quite  at  home,  to  Kate's 
amusement ;  yet  her  amusement  was 
tinged  with  shades  of  compassion  and  re- 
gret. 

"  I  did  not  get  your  note  till  nearly 
twelve  o'clock  yesterday,"  continued  Gal- 
braith. "  I  stayed  at  the  club  till  after  the 
last  delivery  the  night  before,  and  began 
to  think  you  had  changed  your  mind,  and 
were  going  to  cast  me  adrift.  However, 
your  note  explained  all,  short  as  it  was.  I 
have  received  very  few  letters  from  ladies 
in  my  life,  and  I  have  always  understood 
that  brevity  is  not  their  characteristic,  but 
yours  was  literally  but  three  words." 

"  Yet  it  told  you  all  that  was  necessary," 
said  Kate,  smiling. 

"  Very  true.    Well,  when  I  got  down  to 

the          Street  station  the  inspector  was 

gone  away  somewhere,  and  I  had  to  wait 
some  time.  He  was  very  glad  to  get  the 
number  of  the  note,  and  said  he  thought 
they  might  manage  it  now.  That  is  liter- 
ally all  I  have  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Temple." 

"Thank  you. very  much."  Then,  after 
a  little  pause,  she  added,  "  Of  course  I 
must  give  some  reward;  there  will  be 
something  to  pay  ? " 

"  A  mere  trifle.  The  police  are  paid 
for  their  work  by  government,  and  I  dare- 
say you  contribute  quite  enough  in  the 
shape  of  taxes  towards  their  maintenance." 

There  was  a  pause  —  neither  knew  ex- 
actly what  to  say  next,  though  their  hearts 
were  full  enough. 

"  And  are  you  off  on  Tuesday  ? "  asked 
Sir  Hugh,  at  last. 


her  dea: 

"No.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  find  the 
solicitor  I  wanted  to  see  does  not  return 
till  Monday,  and "  (with  a  sigh)  "  he  may 
not  return 'even  then.  So  I  have  not  a 
very  lively  prospect  before  me ;  and  I 
want  so  much  to  return." 

"  It  is  very  annoying,"  said  Galbraith, 
sympathizingly,  though  a  subdued  smile 
lit  up  his  eyes.  "  However,  I  hope  you 
will  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with 
lawyers  and  the  law." 

"  I  am  on  the  brink  of  a  lawsuit,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  Kate,  urged  by  she  knew 
not  what  impulse  to  approach  the  deep  but 
narrow  gulf  between  them,  of  which  her 
companion  was  so  unconscious. 

"  Well,  pull  up  before  you  are  abso- 
lutely over,"  said  Galbraith,  earnestly. 
"  I  was  once  very  near  going  in  one  for 
myself." 

"  Why  did  you  not  ?  "  she  asked,  gaz- 
ing away  into  the  fire. 

"  Because  I  got  what  I  wanted  without 
it." 

"  I  will  give  up  mine  on  the  same 
terms,"  retorted  Kate,  with  a  thoughtful 
smile.  "  Perhaps  my  adversary  may  come 
to  seme  accommodation  as  it  is  termed. 
Tell  me,  have  you  ever  found  any  trace  ot 
the  lady  vou  were  in  search  of  ? " 

"What  lady?"  asked  Galbraith,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

"Perhaps  I  am  indiscreet  in  alluding 
to  the  subject ;  but  in  a  letter  I  once 
wrote  for  you,  you  made  some  inquiries 
about  your  uncle's  or  some  relation's  wid- 
ow." 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  her  as  a  lady.  You 
mean  Mrs.  Travers.  No  ;  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  her  whatever.  It  is  very  curi- 
ous," he  continued,  musingly,  "the  way 
she  has  vanished.  I  mean,  I  cannot  ac- 
count for  her  rejection  of  my  offers  ;  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  what  I  imagine  the 
character  of  her  class." 

"  What  was  her  class  ?  " 

"  Tradespeople ;  at  least,  I  heard  she 
was  niece  or  relation  to  a  man  who  used 
to  supply  old  Travers  with  fishing-tackle. 
I  think  Travers  took  the  lodgings  where 
he  met  her  through  him.  She  was  daughter 
to  the  woman  of  the  house.  Whether 
she  acted  as  servant  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  at  any  rate  she  fascinated  my  de- 
luded relative  ;  but  if  the  right  will  had 
not  turned  up  she  should  have  had  a  tussle 
for  the  property." 

"  Do  you  imagine  she  will  ever  try  to 
disturb  your  possession  of  it  ?  "  asked 
Kate,  leaning  forward  to  replace  a  piece 
of  coal  which  had  fallen  from  the  fire. 
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"No;  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
The  will  could  not  be  upset ;  but  I  confess 
it  is  very  hard  lines  for  her  to  be  sent 
adrift  upon  the  world  without  a  rap,  after 
living  in  luxury  for  a  few  years." 

"  It  seems  cruelly  unjust." 

"  It  does,"  returned  Galbraith,  thought- 
fully ;  "  and  I  always  fancy  poor  old 
Travers  must  have  found  out  some  wrong- 
doing of  hers  to  induce  him  to  make  so 
great  a  change  in  his  intentions.  My 
own  idea,"  he  went  on,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  "  is  that  there  must  have  been 
something  going  on  between  her  and  that 
clerk." 

"  What  clerk  ?  "  asked  Kate,  quietly. 

"  Ford,  the  manager.  He  knew  her  be- 
fore her  marriage  —  knew  her  well,  from 
what  he  has  admitted  to  me  ;  and  there 
was  always  something  devilish  queer,  a 
sort  of  sentimental  kind  of  restraint  in  his 
tone  when  speaking  of  her,  that  suggested 
the  notion  that  all  was  not  right.  Then 
there  was  the  five  hundred  pounds  be- 
queathed to  Ford  in  the  first  will,  and 
never  mentioned  in  the  second.  I  think 
it  is  all  very  suspicious  !  " 

"  What  do  you  suspect  ?  "  said  Kate, 
rising  and  taking  a  paper  screen  from  the 
chimneypiece  to  shade  her  face. 

"  Various  delinquencies,"  returned  Gal- 
braith, with  a  grim  smile.  "  Perhaps  they 
agreed  to  marry,  and  share  the  money 
after  the  old  fellow's  death.  If  such  a 
thing  came  to  his  knowledge  —  and  a 
stray  letter  or  a  moment's  incaution  might 
betray  them  —  such  a  will  as  Travers  left 
would  be  the  best  sort  of  revenge." 

"  But  have  they  married  —  this  Ford 
and  your  friend's  widow  ? "  asked  Kate. 

"  No  —  not  that  I  know  of;  though  they 
may.  I  can  hardly  believe  Ford  to  be  as 
ignorant  of  her  whereabouts  as  he  pre- 
tends. They  may  have  married  privately, 
but  in  any  case  I  do  not  think  either  can 
disturb  me.  I  hope  you  are  as  safe  to 
win  your  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  as  I 
am  in  my  possession  !  " 

"  I  should  expect  any  wickedness  from 
a  woman  base  enough  to  plan  marriage 
with  another  during  her  husband's  life- 
time." 

"  Well,  it  is  only  my  supposition,  Mrs. 
Temple,  and  you  must  remember  her  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  was  no  doubt 
much  less  delicate  and  acute  than  that  of 
a  woman  of  your  class.  It  is  absurd  to 
attribute  the  feelings  and  motives. iof  our 
grade  to  those  in  a  lower  strata." 

"  '  My  class,'  '  our  grade,'  "  repeated 
Kate,  turning  her  eyes  full  upon  him. 
"  What  difference  is  there  between  vour 
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cousin's  wife  and  myself  ?    I  keep  a  small 

shop —  I  let  lodgings  " 

"  With  as  fatal  a  result,"  put  in  Gal- 
braith,  an  unusual  sparkle  of  fun  gleam- 
ing in  his  eyes.  The  remark  was  irresist- 
ible. 

"Hush,  hush,"  returned  Kate,  good- 
humouredly,  pleased  at  the  lightness  of  his 
tone.  "We  have  agreed  to  forget  all 
temporary  insanities  ;  but  why  should  not 
this  lady  —  well,  this  young  woman  —  not 
possess  as  keen  a  sense  of  honour  as  yOu 
credit  me  with  ?  " 

"  Because  it's  not  natural.  She  might 
be  honest  enough  to  keep  from  any  wrong- 
doing during  her  husband's  lifetime,  but 
not  have  the  delicacy  to  resist  planning 
what  would  do  him  no  actual  material 
harm.  It  is  the  associations,  the  habits 
of  life,  the  tone  of  every  one  and  every- 
thing around  that  makes  a  gentlewoman 
what  she  is,  or  ought  to  be." 

" 1  Ought  to  be '  is  well  put  in,  Sir 
Hugh.  Does  nature,  which  is  after  all 
the  groundwork  for  our  embroideries  — 
forgive  a  professional  illustration  —  does 
nature  count  for  nothing?  The  true 
kindly  instincts  of  the  heart  —  and,  re- 
member, the  highest  good  breeding  is 
but  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this 
inward  grace  —  will  often  make  the  hum- 
blest woman  act  with  both  delicacy  and 
tact.  Have  you  never  met  with  absolute 
vulgarity  in  high  places  ?  And  let  me  as- 
sure you,  though  you  choose  to  imagine 
me — I  scarce  know  what  —  my  people 
are  and  were  what  I  am,  shopkeepers,  not 
on  a  large  scale." 

"  I  do  not  care  what  they  were.  I  only 
know  you  look  like  a  princess  very  slight- 
ly disguised."  As  Galbraith  said  this  he 
leaned  his  arms  upon  the  table,  looking 
straight  at  her,  pleasantly,  frankly,  but 
not  in  the  least  like  a  lover. 

"  I  claim  to  be  more  than  a  princess, 
whatever  my  faults  may  be,"  returned 
Kate,  speaking  softly  as  if  to  herself.  "  I 
claim  to  be  a  true-hearted  woman." 

A  silence  ensued,  which  both  felt  to  be 
dangerous,  yet  Galbraith  dared  not  speak. 
At  length  Kate's  thoughts,  having  shot 
along  some  curiously  interwoven  lines  of 
association,  suddenly  stopped  on  the 
topic  of  Galbraith's  antagonism. 

"  But  why  have  you  so  strong  an  antip- 
athy to  this  woman  —  this  widow  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  had  a  very  strong  antipathy 
to  her." 

"  Had  ?  "  repeated  Kate.  "  Is  it,  then, 
passed  by  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  one  generally  feels  more 
amiable  to  a  defeated  enemy." 


"True;  still  why  did  you  hate  her? 
Did  she  injure  you  ?  " 

"  She  did.  She  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  my  whole  life,"  returned  Galbraith 
earnestly.  "  Travers  always  led  me  to 
suppose  I  was  to  be  his  heir,  and  I  had 
perfect  trust  in  his  justice.  He  was  as 
cold  and  dry  and  hard  as  a  piece  of  gran- 
ite, and  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  same 
blood  as  myself ;  if  it  did  not  sound  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  sympathy  (I  have  picked 
up  the  word  from  you,  Mrs.  Temple),  be- 
tween two  such  men  as  Travers  and  my- 
self, I  should  say  there  was  a  good  deal. 
I  really  felt  like  a  son,  or  rather  a  younger 
brother,  towards  him.  If  he  had  come  to 
grief,  I  would  have  shared  my  last  shilling 
with  him  ;  not  as  a  mere  duty,  for  I  owed 
him  that  much,  but  gladly  ;  and  then  to  find 
him  throwing  me  over  for  a  mere  bit  of 
vulgar  prettiness,  a  girl  nearly  young 
enough  to  be  his  granddaughter  —  not 
even  a  gentlewoman!  —  at  his  age!  I 
never  felt  so  disgusted,  by  heaven  !  I  was 
as  much  cut  up  at  having  my  respect  for 
the  old  man  destroyed,  as  at  seeing  my 
prospects  go  overboard.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve Travers  would  ever  have  been  so 
unjust,  so  unlike  himself,  if  a  strong  pres- 
sure had  not  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  I  think  his  ultimate  action  proves 
that  he  found  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
was  anxious  to  atone.  Still  he  must  have 
had  some  strong  reason  for  disinheriting 
the  wife  ;  and  they  lived  peacefully  to- 
gether to  the  last.  That  is  the  strangest 
part  of  the  story,"  added  Galbraith, 
thoughtfully. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Kate,  who  had  lis- 
tened with  avidity  and  a  beating  heart  to 
this  long  speech  —  unusually  long  for  Gal- 
braith—  and  now  only  forced  herself  to 
speak,  lest  her  silence  should  permit  him 
to  wander  from  the  subject.  "  I  cannot, 
indeed,  wonder  at  your  hating  this  obnox- 
ious woman."  She  was  unconscious  of 
the  earnest,  appealing  gaze  she  poured 
into  his  eyes  as  she  spoke,  but  it  riveted 
his  attention,  and  swept  the  wicked  wid- 
ow and  his  wrongs  out  of  his  thoughts. 
"  Still,"  urged  Kate,  speaking  soft  and 
low,  "  she  may  have  been  innocent  of  any 
intention  to  harm  you.  She  might  have 
been  very  poor  and  desolate,  as  I  think  I 
suggested  to  you  once  before,  and  poverty 
is  more  terrible  than  you  can  know  —  real 
poverty.  When  your  kinsman  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  she  knew  nothing  of  you 
or  your  hopes  ;  she  may  never  have  in- 
fluenced him  against  you.  Are  you  sure 
that  in  your  anger  you  did  nothing  to  of- 
fend this  Mr.  Travers  ?  "    How  strange 
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it  was  to  speak  thus  of  her  dead  husband 
to  her  foe  ! 

"  Why,  yes.  I  certainly  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  which  could 
•  v  not  be  exactly  pleasant  to  him  or  the  fe- 
male he  had  been  pleased  to  bestow  his 
name  on.  But  I  don't  regret  it;  I  should 
do  the  same  thing  again.  However,  he 
did  not  like  it,  for  he  never  replied,  and  I 
only  heard  vague  reports  of  him  for  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Then  came  the 
news  of  his  death,  and  of  that  infamous 
first  will.  The  widow  wrote  me  an  in- 
solent letter  through  her  solicitors,  of- 
fering me  a  third  of  the  property  as  a  free 
gift ;  but  the  idea  of  being  under  an  obli- 
gation to  her  for  what  ought  to  have  been 
my  own,  was  more  than  I  "could  stand," 
and  Galbraith,  warming  with  his  subject, 
started  up  as  if  to  pace  the  room;  but  its 
narrow  limits  forbade  that  favourite  exer- 
cise, so  he  resumed  his  seat,  and  listened 
attentively  to  his  companion's  words. 

"  It  was  not  such  an  illiberal  offer  after 
all,"  she  was  saying,  thoughtfully. 

"I  grant  that.  It  was  more;  it  was 
rather  an  extraordinary  offer,  and  meant 
to  keep  me  quiet ;  for  I  fancy  she  knew 
the  second  will  existed,  or  feared  I  might 
find  a  flaw  in  the  first.  Of  course,  had  I 
agreed  to  accept  her  terms,  I  could  have 
made  no  move  against  her  under  the  first 
will ;  and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that 
a  curious  accident  should  have  led  Ford 
to  discover  the  second  one.  Fortunately 
he  was  an  honest  man,  or,  rather,  rational 
enough  not  to  risk  a  felony,  so  he  handed 
it  over  to  my  solicitors  or  her  solicitors, 
and  it  was  all  right." 

"For  you  —  yes!  Then,  the  sum  of 
your  opinion  is,  that  this  Mrs.  Travers 
strove  to  alienate  your  benefactor's  affec- 
tions from  you ;  was  found  out  in  some 
disgraceful  intrigue  ;  was  ready  to  bribe 
you  to  silence,  and  to  destroy  the  will  made 
by  her  husband  under  the  influence  of  his 
just  indignation  against  her." 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  a  tolerably  accurate  out- 
line." 

"  Never  say  again  that  you  are  an  un- 
imaginative man,  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith," 
said  Mrs.  Temple,  slowly,  in  an  altered 
voice.  "  You  built  up  an  ingenious  theory 
on  very  small  foundation." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  confess  this  woman's 
disappearance  has  puzzled  me.  Some- 
times I  think  it  shows  that  she  is  all  right, 
with  more  in  her  than  I  gave  her  credit 
for.  Sometimes  I  think  her  keeping  out 
of  my  way  a  confession  of  guilt ;  still  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  her  being  in  want  or 
difficulty.    And,  by  Jove,  I  will  find  her ! 


But  I  must  have  bored  you  with  my  af- 
fairs, Mrs.  Temple.  One  of  the  privileges 
of  friendship,  you  know.  I  can't  tell  how 
it  is,  but  I  think  I  talk  more  to  you  than 
to  any  one  else." 

"  I  am  interested  in  your  story,  Sir 
Hugh,  that  is  the  reason.  But  I  tell  you 
candidly  I  am  disposed  to  take  sides  with 
the  widow  against  you." 

"  That  of  course.  You  are  always  in 
opposition.  Still  I  fancy  I  am  right  in  the 
main.  I  have  heard  traits  of  Mrs.  Trav- 
ers —  small  indications  of  the  current,  that 
show  she  is  grasping  and  selfish  and  mean. 
She  cannot  be  so  pretty  either  !  Ford 
said  she  had  reddish  hair,  and  of  course 
she  was  bad  style." 

"  I  suppose  she  was,"  said  Kate,  com- 
posedly ;  "  but  if  she  were  to  make  any 
attempt  to  disturb  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  fight  every  inch  of  ground.  If 
my  whole  fortune  went  in  law,  she  should 
have  none  of  it." 

"  Would  you  resist  a  just  claim?  " 

"  It  could  not  be  just,  you  see.  Nothing 
could  upset  the  last  will." 

Kate  sighed. 

"  I  have  been  trespassing  on  you  un- 
conscionably," said  Galbraith.  "  The 
shades  of  evening  are  closing,  and  I  had 
better  go.  If  you  admit  me  to-morrow,  I 
will  promise  not  to  prose  about  myself." 

"  To-morrow,"  returned  Kate,  dreamily. 
"  Are  you  coming  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  cried  Galbraith,  bold- 
ly, though  for  half  a  second  he  had  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  say  so,  or  ask 
permission  to  come.  "  I  hope  to  bring 
you  your  money  to-morrow.  When  is  this 
solicitor  of  yours  to  return  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  I  hope,"  said  Kate,  with  a 
sigh. 

"  I  suspect  you  will  be  in  the  down-be- 
lows  until  you  see  him." 

"  And  perhaps  after,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"Good-bye,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  The  fight  will  be  a  bitter  one,"  thought 
Kate,  as  she  sat  alone  after  her  tea.  "  But 
I  am  bound  to  carry  it  through.  In  jus- 
tice to  myself  I  must  show  that  my  poor 
husband,  never  for  a  moment  doubted  me. 
I  wonder  if  Hugh  Galbraith's  friendship  " 
—  even  in  her  thoughts  she  emphasized 
"friendship" — "will  stand  the  test  of 
discovering  my  identity  with  1  the  female 
to  whom  his  cousin  was  pleased  to  give 
his  name '  !  Will  not  the  surreptitious 
winning  of  his  —  well,  regard,  be  my 
crowning  iniquity?  Oh,  Hugh!  I  do  not 
want  to  rob  you  of  what  ought,  indeed, 
to  be  your  own." 
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But  Monday  brought  no  Mr.  Wall,  nor 
Tuesday,  nor  Wednesday;  nevertheless 
they  brought  Hugh  Galbraith  with  almost 
undeviating  regularity  to  the  commonplace 
little  cottage,  which  was  a  corner  of  para- 
dise, though  an  uneasy  paradise  to  him. 

Kate  felt  a  little  worried  by  his  visits. 
She  felt  she  ought  not  to  allow  them  ;  but 
she  was  an  exceedingly  unconventional 
woman,  and  a  fearless  one.  Moreover, 
she  was  interested  in  her  visitor.  She 
did  not  acknowledge  it  to  herself,  but  she 
would  have  missed  him.  There  was  a 
subtle  pleasure  to  her  in  the  sense  that 
she  was  charming  to  him  ;  that  Kate  Tem- 
ple was  thus  revenging  the  injuries  of 
Catherine  Travers.  Yet  she  did  not  in- 
intend  any  cruelty,  any  real  revenge. 
"When  he  knows  who  I  am,  he  will  find 
the  knowledge  sufficiently  repulsive  to 
give  ine  no  more  trouble,"  she  thought ; 
"  and  if  he  is  brought  to  confess  that  he 
did  Mrs.  Travers  injustice,  he  may  agree 
to  reasonable  arrangements  with  Mrs. 
Temple." 

It  was  very  strange  to  have  him  sitting 
there  familiarly  with  her  by  the  fireside  in 
the  dusk  of  the  October  evenings,  just  as 
he  might  have  sat  with  her  in  her  more 
stately  home  had  he  come  back  from  India 
on  good  terms  with  her  husband.  No,  not 
exactly.  Hugh  Galbraith  would  never 
have  permitted  his  eyes  and  voice  to 
speak  the  language  they  often  did,  friend- 
ship notwithstanding,  had  he  known  her 
as  his  cousin's  wife  ;  and  as  she  thought 
so,  her  heart  leaped  up  in  a  great  throb  of 
delight  to  know  that  she  was  free. 

It  was  very  strange  to  be  thus  swept  by 
the  eddy  of  her  life's  current  into  this 
still  pool  for  an  instant's  rest  before  she 
was  hurried  on  again  into  the  rapids. 
Strange,  but  also  delightful  —  more  de- 
lightful than  she  confessed  even  to  herself. 
But  then  it  was  only  an  instant's  lull.  It 
must  not,  should  not,  last  longer. 
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A  few  years  ago  Adolf  Stahr  of  Berlin, 
writing  a  book  on  the  female  characters  of 
Goethe,  and  thinking  to  put  Mr.  Lewes 
(whom  he  followed)  right  in  some  points, 
gave  us  an  account  of  Minna  Herzlieb,  as 
the  original  of  the  Ottilie  of  "  The  Elect- 
ive Affinities  "  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  sonnets  are  addressed.  The  book  had 
not  been  long  in  print,  when  its  author,  find- 
ing out  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  what  he 


had  said,  followed  it  up  in  Wcsterntantfs 
Magazine  by  another  and  a  very  sensa- 
tional memoir  of  the  same  person.  The 
new  version  turning  out  to  be  even  less 
trustworthy  than  the  first  one,  several 
men,  in  different  periodicals,  one  in  a  sep- 
arate book,  fell  on  Stahr,  and  having  de- 
nied his  facts,  and  torn  his  arguments  to 
shreds,  brought  forth,  instead  of  these, 
other  facts  and  arguments  of  their  own. 
After  which,  they  partly  pulled  each  other 
to  pieces.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that, 
by  these  labours  of  theirs,  many  new 
facts  in  the  history  of  literature,  strictly 
so  called,  have  been  brought  to  light, 
or  that  we  have  been  much  furthered 
on  our  way  to  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  life  and  writings  of  Goethe. 
We  have  been  confirmed  in  what  we  knew 
about  Goethe  before ;  the  faculty  for  un- 
derstanding him  will  most  likely  be  found 
mainly  in  the  reader.  There  are  in  Ger- 
many very  many  men  of  letters  who,  when 
they  fondly  and  painstakingly  dwell  on  the 
events  that  are  known  to  have  been  the 
occasions  for  many  of  Goethe's  poems, 
and  on  the  circumstances  under  which 
these  poems  were  written,  seem  to  think 
that  they  have  got  hold,  not  of  a  lamp,  or 
an  eye-glass,  or  a  key,  but  of  the  thing  it- 
self, so  to  speak,  without  its  accidental 
shape  !  Even  so  when  they  talk  of  the 
"  originals  "  to  characters  of  his  —  they 
draw  the  likeness  and  they  tell  us  the  his- 
tory of  certain  persons  of  real  life,  and 
they  mix  up  biographical  details  with  re- 
flections on  the  changes  that  these  have 
undergone  in  the  poet's  hands,  and  with 
guesses  at  the  relation  in  which  the  poet 
may  have  stood  to  his  models,  till  we  be- 
gin to  fear  that  they  are  going  to  do  his 
work  over  again  —  in  prose.  It  is  very 
true  that  nearly  all  Goethe's  works  of  im- 
agination are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  his  confessions.  But  what  he  con- 
fesses is  surely  not  a  succession  of  events 
in  his  life ;  it  is  rather  the  sense  of  want, 
the  desire,  the  longing  that  events  have 
failed  to  satisfy.  The  substance  of  each 
such  poem  is  just  that  which  was  want- 
ing in  the  occurrences  of  actual  life.  And 
like  every  other  artist,  he  creates  his  own 
heroes  and  heroines.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  characters  of  Goethe's  fictions 
wear  the  features  of  persons  of  real  life, 
many  of  whom  were  very  dear  to  him. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  he  was  so  fond  of 
the  children  of  his  fancy;  in  the  weal  and 
woe  of  some  of  them,  as  they  grew  up 
under  his  hand,  he  took  the  part  of  a 
father.  But  why,  or  how,  in  what  fashion, 
or  measure,  people  whom  he  had  known, 
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and  events  in  which  he  had  had  a  share, 
were  changed  in  his  hands,  or  rather  in 
his  heart  and  brain,  into  things  of  imagi- 
nation—  of  this  we  do  not  hope  ever  to 
know  much  more  than  he  himself  has  told 
us.  Even  under  the  very  strictest  guid- 
ance, giving  ourselves  wholly  up  to  the 
leading  of  those  who  have  made  Goethe 
their  profession,  and  in  virtue  of  their  ex- 
clusive knowledge  claim  the  right  to  speak 
of  him  to  the  unlearned,  ex  cathedra, 
when  the  poet,  by  eager  hands,  and  with 
loud  demonstration,  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
dissected  before  our  eyes  —  we  own  that, 
even  then,  we  fail  to  find  out  the  secret  or 
see  the  working  of  his  soul. 

In  the  present  instance,  after  all  that 
has  been  written,  we  have  not  learned 
much  more  about  the  matters  in  hand 
than  we  knew  or  thought  proper  to  guess 
before.  But  quite  by  the  way  we  have 
made  the  nearer  acquaintance  of  some 
men  and  women  well  worth  knowing,  who, 
till  now,  have  been  remembered  rather 
for  their  friends'  sake  than  their  own. 
Herr  Frommann,  the  present  head  of  the 
publishing  firm  in  Jena,  provoked  by  some 
abuse  that  had  been  thrown  at  members 
of  his  family  dead  and  living,  has,  in  a 
thin  volume,  given  us  some  account  of  his 
parents  and  their  way  of  life.  The  book, 
which  describes  not  only  the  home  of  the 
author's  childhood  but  many  of  the  fa- 
mous persons  who  went  out  and  in  there, 
is  too  scanty,  and  what  we  would  like  best 
to  know  is  often  rather  hinted  at  than 
told.  But  in  a  mass  of  memoirs  and 
printed  letters,  some  more  scraps  of  in- 
formation can  be  found.  In  the  crush  of 
sensational  scandal-bearing  which  is  very 
loud-voiced  in  Germany  and  calls  itself 
biography,  history  of  literature,  and  the 
like,  it  is  pleasant  to  catch  sight  of  this 
sketch  of  a  family  life  standing  firm  on 
the  old  foundation  of  love  and  law.  The 
sight  of  it  will  stir  up  the  curiosity  of  some 
of  us  for  another  reason  :  these  people, 
leading  their  daily  lives,  and  going  about 
their  daily  business,  did,  as  the  best  thing 
in  life,  aim  at  —  culture.  And  what  is 
more,  though  by-the-bye,  this  household 
of  piety  and  order  and  peace,  will  be  to 
some  a  very  dear,  and  may  to  many  be  a 
very  unlooked-for  background  to  sundry 
impressions,  widely  but  somewhat  vaguely 
received,  concerning  Goethe. 

The  Frommanns,  though  their  name  is 
so  well  known  to  all  students  of  the  so- 
called  classical  period  of  German  litera- 
ture, have  not  been  long  in  Jena.  The 
late  head  of  the  house  settled  there  in 
1798.     The  first  Frommann  known  to 
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have  had  anything  to  do  with  bookselling 
was  Gottlob  Benjamin,  from  1727  onwards 
manager  of  the  publishing  business  be- 
longing to  the  orphan  asylum  at  Ziillichau. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nathaniel 
Sigismund,  who,  in  1785,  purchasing  all 
rights  from  the  asylum,  became  proprietor 
instead  of  manager.  Dying  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  Ernest,  who,  finding  in  the  long 
run  that  the  little  out-of-the-way  town  of 
Ziillichau  was  not  the  place  in  which  a 
publishing  firm  could  thrive  —  wishful  too 
for  more  traffic  of  brain  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  his  books  —  removed,  as  aforesaid, 
to  Jena,  then  at  the  top-tide  of  its  fame. 
By  this  move  he  stepped  into  a  place 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  waiting 
for  him.  There  were  booksellers  in  Jena 
before  him ;  but  from  this  time  to  his 
death,  the  highly-cultivated  hard-working 
man  was  sought  after,  liked,  and  trusted, 
by  a  good  many  of  the  best  and  best-known 
men  of  his  time  and  country. 

A  very  charming  figure  is  that  of  Fred- 
erick Ernest  Frommann's  wife.  She  was 
a  healthy,  loving,  active  woman,  exactly, 
wholly,  and  abundantly  filling  and  so  mag- 
nifying her  place  and  making  it  beautiful" 

She  was  a  native  of  Hamburgh,  and  her 
maiden  name  was  Joanna  Charlotte  Wes- 
selhoft.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
Conrector,  or  second  master  of  the  gram- 
mar-school in  that  city — a  disciplinarian 
of  a  very  fine  old  breed,  extinct  now.  In 
her  twentieth  year,  her  mother  falling  into 
ill-health,  she  undertook  the  charge  of  the 
house,  and  of  her  younger  brothers  and 
sisters.  Her  education  had  been  very  care- 
fully looked  to ;  she  knew  languages  well, 
and  she  had  skill  in  music,  still  more  in 
miniature-painting.  Some  keen  sorrow  of 
early  womanhood,  some  heavy  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  did  not  fail  to  throw  a 
blight  on  her  best  years.  When  the  strug- 
gle was  at  an  end  she  made  up  her  mind 
"  to  think  no  more  of  happiness  for  her- 
self, but  to  spend  her  strength  for  the 
good  of  others."  So  doing,  Herr  From- 
mann, on  a  trip  to  Hamburgh,  found  her 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  forthwith 
fell  in  love  with  her.  A  few  months  later, 
in  November  1792,  he  married  her  and 
took  her  away  from  a  large  and  lively  set 
of  friends  in  her  native  place  to  an  un- 
known and  quiet  home  in  Ziillichau. 
There,  making  the  best  of  her  surround- 
ings and  fond  of  society,  she  formed  many 
friendships,  and  was  much  made  of,  not 
only  in  the  town  itself,  but  in  the  country- 
houses  near  it.  So  that,  when  the  time 
came  to  go  to  Jena  in  1798,  she  was  very 
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sorry  to  leave  Ziillichau.  She  took  with 
her  one  baby,  a  boy  of  eight  months,  now 
the  head  of  the  firm.  Two  years  after  the 
removal,  another  baby  was  born,  a  little 
girl —  in  later  life  well  known  in  many  of 
the  best  circles  of  Berlin  society,  and  till 
three  years  ago,  infirmities  forcing  her 
then  to  retire,  reader  to  the  German  em- 
press. Afterwards,  in  her  retreat  in  Wei- 
mar, she  was  the  delight  of  every  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  of  being  admitted  to 
her  acquaintance.  Under  her  brother's 
roof  in  Jena,  to  the  sorrow  of  very  many, 
she  died  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1875. 

Along  with  their  own  child  the  From- 
manns  took  with  them  an  orphan  girl, 
Wilhelmina  or  Minna,  or  rather,  as  she 
was  generally  called,  Minchen  Herzlieb, 
the  daughter  of  a  former  Lutheran  pastor 
in  Ziillichau.  Father  and  mother  being 
dead,  the  four  children,  two  girls  and  two 
boys,  had  been  received  into  the  houses  of 
friends.  Minna,  born  in  1789,  was  then 
nine  years  old. 

For  Herr  Frommann,  the  change  from 
the  dull  provincial  town  to  the  flourishing 
university  was  a  delightful  one.  His  wife, 
with  a  woman's  dislike  to  being  uprooted 
and  transplanted,  felt  herself  at  first  some- 
what strange.  Along  with  Weimar,  Jena 
was  then  the  headquarters  of  literature  : 
it  had  also  not  long  before  become  the 
cradle  of  the  modern  transcendental  phil- 
osophy, and  it  was  one  of  the  centre-points 
of  science.  The  discussion  of  new  methods 
of  investigation  with  the  results  of  these 
was  not  confined  to  class-rooms,  but  in 
some  shape  or  other  was  carried  into  cir- 
cles outside.  Not  all  who  then  lived  in 
Jena  were  leaders  or  chiefs  :  some  were 
followers,  full  of  the  bragging  noise  that  is 
common  in  discipleship  ;  and  some  did  not 
follow  anybody,  but  walked,  amiably  or 
otherwise,  with  loud  bluster,  in  roads  that 
led  nowhither.  With  the  march  of  mind 
came  a  crowd  of  stragglers,  with  many 
strange  ideas  and  some  surprising  habits. 
One  feature  peculiar  to  the  time,  and  pretty 
well  marked  in  the  place  —  a  feature  that 
was  of  importance  to  the  aspect  of  society, 
strictly  so-called  —  was  the  standing- 
ground  taken  and  kept  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  marriage  by  some  of  the  most 
notable  women.  Those  were  the  years  in 
which  the  so-called  rights  of  the  passions, 
particularly  in  persons  of  genius,  were  by 
a  certain  school  acknowledged  and  main- 
tained to  be  more  urgent  than  an  atten- 
tion to  actual  institutions  —  a  theory  un- 
folded in  Frederick  SchlegePs  "  Lucinde," 
and  defended,  or  at  least  gravely  dis- 
cussed, even  "by  Schleiermacher.  The 


view  was  taken  by  some  ladies,  who 
wished  rather  for  a  successive  than  a  sub- 
siding observation  of  nature's  gifts  to 
them.  Amongst  others  there  lived  then 
in  Jena  Caroline,  the  wife  of  August 
Schlegel,  one  of  the  most  married  woman 
of  her  time. —  Caroline  was  a  daughter  of 
Professor  Michaelis  of  Gottingen,  and 
she  married,  in  the  first  place,  a  Dr.  Boh- 
mer,  in  Clausthal,  by  whom  she  had  one 
surviving  daughter.  After  Dr.  Bohmer's 
death  she  went  to  live  in  Mayence,  to  be 
near  her  friend  Therese  Forster.  Not 
very  long  afterwards,  Therese  suddenly 
leaving  her  husband's  house,  going  off,  in 
fact,  on  Huber's  account,  whom,  after 
Forster's  death,  she  married,  Caroline 
staid  behind  and  undertook,  so  she  says 
herself,  "  the  office  of  a  moral  sick-nurse  " 
to  the  bereaved  George  Forster.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  that  troubled  winter  of 
1792-3,  whilst  the  French  were  occupying 
Mayence,  and  the  Germans  were  getting 
themselves  ready  to  besiege  it,  fulfilling 
the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  from 
morning  to  night  hearing  and  talking 
about  nothing  but  the  millennium  of  broth- 
erhood that  was  being  ushered  in,  "to  di- 
vert herself,"  so  she  says,  she  made  the 
better  acquaintance  of  a  French  officer, 
whose  name  we  do  not  know.  Many 
months  afterwards,  when  the  siege  was 
over,  and  everybody  had  gone  home,  and 
she  herself  had  got  out  of  the  prison  into 
which  the  Prussians  had  at  first  put  her  as 
a  spy,  she  gave  birth  to  a  little  baby,  of 
which  the  French  officer  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  father.  A  while  after  she 
married  August  Schlegel. — At  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking  she  was  living  in 
Jena,  trying  to  get  herself  divorced  from 
Schlegel,  in  order  to  marry  Schelling.  A 
year  or  two  later  she'was  divorced  from 
Schlegel,  and  did  marry  Schelling.* 
Along  with  her,  indeed  till  a  quarrel  took 
place  in  the  same  house  with  her,  was 
Dorothea,  the  daughter  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn, and  runaway  wife  of  Veit,  the 
Berlin  banker,  and  intended  wife  of  Fred- 
erick Schlegel; — intended  sister-in-law, 
in  fact,  of  Caroline,  had  not  Caroline 
thrown  off  the  one  brother  whilst  Doro- 
thea was  putting  on  the  other.  Some 
wives  and  mothers  were  apt  to  look  cold- 
ly on  those  of  their  own  sex  who  tried  to 
live  up  to  the  doctrine  of  "  individual 
choice."  But  many  embankments  were 
giving  way  in  those  years  of  revolution ; 
and   with   Caroline,   the   most  brilliant 

*  See  Waltz's  "Caroline;"  "Aus  Schellin^s  Le- 
by  Plitt ;  Dllthey's  "  Schleiermacher  ;  "  Haym's 
"  Romantische  Schule"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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woman  in  the  place,  at  their  head,  it  was 
easy  for  the  ladies,  whose  faith  was  "the 
development  of  the  eternal  in  the  indi- 
vidual .  .  .  that  eternal  humanity  of 
which  manhood  and  womanhood  are  but 
the  husks,"  to  be  pretty  well  received  in 
society.  Frau  Fichte,  for  one,  would  not 
know  such  persons,  and  wondered  at 
Frau  Frommann  for  knowing  them.  Frau 
Fichte  was  a  Swiss,  stiff,  stern,  and  dry, 
not  falling  into  ways  unknown  to  her,  if 
she  could  help  it ;  her  stony  looks  and 
straight  shoulders  protesting,  as  those  of 
her  countrywomen  in  foreign  parts  do  to 
this  day,  in  favour  of  the  decorum  and 
dulness  of  the  canton  of  Zurich.  Frau 
Frommann,  of  course,  made  a  civil  answer, 
but  went  on  her  road.  Not  over  hasty  in 
making  friends,  she  knew  what  she  was 
about  when  she  behaved  kindly  to  those 
who  were  thrown  in  her  way.  She  did  not, 
any  the  more  for  that,  let  them  into  the 
secret  of  her  heart  or  home. 

As  she  was  herself  quite  without  pre- 
tensions, her  home  also  was  unpretend- 
ing, but  very  pleasant.  Her  son  thus  de- 
scribes the  order  of  the  day  when  he  was 
a  child :  — 

At  seven  in  the  morning,  coffee,  after  which 
every  one  went  to  his  work.  At  ten  o'clock 
my  father  came  out  of  his  counting-room  for 
his  second  breakfast,  which  consisted  in  bread 
and  butter,  and  fruit  when  it  was  to  be  had  ; 
then  he  went  back  to  business  till  one  o'clock. 
My  mother  gave  us  lessons,  at  twelve  usually 
a  drawing-lesson  along  with  our  cousins 
Wesselhoft.  At  one  o'clock  precisely,  dinner. 
At  three,  my  father  went  to  his  work  again. 
Five  o'clock  was  the  tea  hour.  How  my 
mother  contrived  to  teach  us  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  and  the  rudiments  of 
French  and  English,  to  sew  almost  all  the 
linen  for  the  whole  family,  and  to  make  dresses 
and  caps  for  herself  and  the  girls  —  further- 
more, to  keep  her  eye  on  what  was  going  on  in 
the  kitchen  —  will  best  be  seen  in  her  letter  to 
a  young  housewife  [printed  by  Herr  From- 
mann]. By  five  o'clock  she  had  done  her 
work,  all  but  such  as  she  had  put  aside  for  the 
evening  ;  the  kettle  boiled,  bread  and  butter 
and  biscuits  were  on  the  table  —  anybody 
might  come  in  who  liked.  If  nobody  came, 
my  father  would  read  aloud,  for  he  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  read  well.  If  Gries  had  just 
translated  another  play  of  Calderon's,  my 
aunts  would  be  invited  to  hear  it  —  perhaps 
one  or  two  others.  Afterwards  there  was  sup- 
per. If  bachelor  friends  dropped  in  to  tea,  or 
if  ladies  had  invited  themselves,  conversation 
sufficed,  and  it  was  often  very  lively.  .  .  .  My 
mother,  by  the  way  she  listened  and  asked 
questions,  knew  how  to  make  the  men  talk. 
When  a  debate  began  to  get  too  lively  she 
knew  how  to  give  it  a  turn.  Severe  towards 
herself,  she  was  mild  and  indulgent  towards 


others  :  the  secret  of  her  power  over  others  lay 
in  her  unselfishness.  About  seven  o'clock 
husbands  would  come  to  fetch  their  wives  ;  by 
eight  all  would  be  over,  and  the  family  sitting 
down  to  supper.  After  supper  my  father  would 
read  aloud  to  my  mother  alone. 

The  house  stood  and  still  stands,  though 
with  other  inmates,  in  the  so-called  "  Gra- 
ben."  It  was  a  building  of  two  stories, 
surrounding  three  sides  of  a  courtyard, 
and  it  had  a  large  garden.  It  was  a  better 
house  than  most  of  those  outside  the 
walls,  but  the  rooms,  like  all  the  rest  in 
Jena,  were  extremely  low  in  the  ceiling. 
Those  who  have  seen  Jena  in  the  early 
summer  will  remember  the  broad  white 
ring  of  cherry  and  apple  blossom  that  en- 
circles the  seat  of  learning,  like  a  halo  on 
its  head,  or  a  frill  of  olden  times  round 
its  neck.  They  may  also  remember  hav- 
ing been  surprised  at  the  style  of  domes- 
tic architecture  in  the  suburbs.  The 
stranger  does  not  at  first  guess  that  those 
thin  sheds  that  rise  from  the  garden  walls, 
with  no  windows  at  all  on  the  ground 
floor,  in  fashion  and  substance  not  unlike 
the  Noah's  arks  of  our  childhood,  slight- 
ly squashed,  are  really  the  abodes  of 
those  persons  who  do  not  like  living  in 
the  inner  town.  As  we  write  the  two 
railroads- that  are  to  put  Jena  into  com- 
munication with  the  world  outside,  are 
being  constructed,*  land  is  rising  in  value, 
and  enterprising  persons  are  building 
modern  villas  even  on  the  Landgraf; 
many  cherry-trees  have  fallen,  and  many  a 
tottering  tenement  long  filled  with  family 
happiness  and  hospitality  is  doomed  to 
fall.  Lanes  leading  roughly  between 
high  walls  overhung  with  vegetation,  will, 
by-and-by,  be  paved  and  straightened,  or 
in  some  way  stiffened  into  keeping  with 
the  wants  of  an  age  that  will  take  its 
stamp  rather  from  joint-stock  associations 
than  from  faculties  of  learning. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  Goethe,  who 
had  an  eye  for  the  worth  of  men  and 
women,  soon  found  his  way  into  Frau 
Frommann's  parlour,  and  felt  himself 
very  comfortable  there.  He  was  often 
in  Jena,  and  sometimes  for  months  to- 
gether. Then  he  would  come  in  like 
other  people,  at  the  tea  hour,  only  he  was 
best  pleased  when  he  found  the  family  by 
themselves.  He  was  allowed  to  talk,  or 
be  silent,  just  as  he  liked.  Strangers 
sometimes  put  him  out,  in  which  case  no- 
body molested  him,  but  the  party  waited, 
"  though  with  some  sense  of  oppression," 
till  he  came  round  again.    When  he  was 

*  One  is  finished. 
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in  the  mood  he  would  talk,  it  might  be  for 
hours.  Once  we  find  him  apologizing  for 
having  kept  the  household  "  out  of  bed 
till  half-past  ten  o'clock."  Survivors  still 
remember  hearing  from  his  own  lips  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  afterwards  published  ;  in 
print  not  half  so  gay  to  them  who  missed 
the  movement  of  the  hand  and  the  glance 
of  the  eye.  Sometimes  he  would  draw, 
the  materials  apparently  having  been  al- 
ways laid  in  readiness.  Now  and  then  he 
read  aloud. 

"  I  remember,"  says  Louise  Seidler,  in 
her  memoirs,  "  his  reading  a  part  of  the 
"  Nibelunge7i"  and  giving  explanatory  re- 
marks as  he  went  on.  .  .  .  Another  time 
the  Frommanns'  children  had  had  a  magic 
lantern  sent  them  at  Christmas.  Goethe 
got  hold  of  it,  made  the  pictures  play  on 
the  door  of  the  room,  and  improvised  dog- 
gerel rhymes  all  the  while." 

Goethe  had  a  dread  of  curiosity  and  co- 
pious panegyric  that  grew  with  years,  but 
he  was  always  ready  to  see  strangers  if 
they  were  in  any  sense  of  the  word  fellow- 
workmen.  To  young  men  who  had  life 
before  them,  and  who  might  already  have 
found  help  in  words  of  his,  he  was  always 
willing  to  show  himself  for  a  few  minutes. 
One  evening,  at  Frau  Frommann's  tea- 
table,  he  found  a  party  of  students,  but  was 
not  at  all  put  out  at  their  being  there.  On 
the  contrary  he  told  a  number  of  funny 
stories.  Happening  to  look  up  at  last  he 
noticed  that  his  hearers  could  hardly  con- 
tain themselves :  they  were  devouring 
him  with  their  eyes,  which  were  all  ablaze  ; 
so  he  said  good-humouredly,  "  Yes,  yes  ! 
that's  how  the  young  folks  like  me."  Put- 
ting no  trust  in  the  political,  poetical,  pa- 
triotic, religious  notions  that  had  laid  hold 
of  the  youth  of  Germany,  especially  the 
university  youth,  in  the  years  before  and 
after  the  War  of  Independence,  but  mind- 
ful of  many  perplexities  of  his  own  at  the 
same  time  of  life,  he  would  say  of  the 
young  men,  "  To  be  sure  they  would  be 
bores,  only  I  was  a  bore  myself."  One 
evening  he  told  Frau  Frommann  about  a 
visitor  he  had  had  in  the  forenoon,  de- 
scribed the  fine  tall  figure,  the  brown  locks, 
the  kindling  eyes,  and  the  flow  of  turbid 
eloquence,  and  added,  "  I  could  have 
thrown  my  arms  round  his  neck  and  said, 
4  Dear  boy,  do  not  be  so  stupid  ! '  "  (This 
very  visitor  came  to  Frau  Frommann,  and 
complained  of  Goethe's  coldness  and  re- 
serve. He  had  several  times  tried  to  be- 
gin "a  conversation  on  politics,"  and 
Goethe  had  always  cut  him  short.)  In 
1 3 19,  when  the  darkest  clouds  were  hang- 
ing over  the  political  future  of  Germany, 


talking  of  the  young  men  who  were  wild 

with  impossible  dreams,  Goethe  said  he 
was  very  well  aware  that  two  or  three 
swallows  did  not  make  a  summer,  but  he 
looked  kindly  on  them  all  the  same  :  "  You 
would  see  it  in  their  faces  all  their  lives 
that  they  had  had  a  happy  youth."  States- 
men were  then  in  the  way  of  taking  stern 
measures,  and  Goethe,  who  had  some  in- 
fluence in  various  high  quarters,  said,  "  I 
do  nothing  just  now  but  mix  sedative 
powders  to  keep  them  from  doing  harm  to 
my  dear  youngsters,  my  Brausekopfe" 

This  intimate  friendship,  with  its  ex- 
change of  attentions  and  kindnesses,  end- 
ed only  with  life.  We  find  the  From- 
mann family,  when  they  went  to  Weimar, 
sometimes  staying  all  night,  or  several 
nights,  under  Goethe's  roof.  In  spring, 
Frau  Frommann  always  sent  him  the  first 
asparagus,  Jena  being  a  week  earlier  than 
Weimar.  In  return,  he  brought  toys  for 
the  children  or  some  ornament  from  Carls- 
bad for  Minchen.  During  one  of  his  last 
sojourns  in  Jena,  he  lived  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  at  the  head  of  the  Graben  ;  and 
being  so  near,  Frau  Frommann  on  that 
occasion  put  her  cook  at  his  disposal. 
The  excellent  woman  is  still  alive,  and  la- 
ments that  she  did  not  at  the  right  time 
think  of  treasuring  up  Goethe's  orders  for 
dinner,  written  with  his  own  hand. 

Goethe,  a  meteor  in  other  ways,  was  a 
meteor,  too,  in  his  coming  and  going. 
But  amongst  the  stated  friends  of  the 
Frommann  family  we  find  the  names  of 
many  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  We 
find,  for  instance,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  The  present  Herr  Frommann  de- 
clares himself  to  have  been  one  of  Hegel's 
earliest  scholars,  having  been  perched 
at  a  very  tender  age  on  that  philosopher's 
knee,  and  caused  to  decline  mensa.  Then 
there  are  Steffens,  Oken,  the  Hufelands, 
the  Grimms,  Tieck,  and  many  more. 
Schiller  is  not  mentioned  —  the  Schlegels 
are  slightly  mentioned.  In  the  strict  sense, 
hardly  any  of  the  above  could  be  called 
stated  friends.  Society  in  a  German  uni- 
versity town  constantly  changes  :  after  a 
few  years  of  intimacy  one  family  takes 
wing  and  is  seen  no  more,  and  then  an- 
other, and  yet  another.  Amongst  the 
permanent  residents  were  brave  old  Kne- 
bel  and  his  musical  wife.  Also  Gries,  who 
built  up  and  maintained  a  considerable 
fame  as  a  translator  from  the  Spanish  and 
Italian.  A  bachelor,  in  course  of  time  an 
old  one,  deaf  and  eccentric,  now  and  then 
shaking  the  dust  of  Jena  from  his  feet  and 
going  somewhere  else  for  a  year  or  two, 
he  was,  doubtless,  the  most  constant  vis 
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itor  in  Frau  Frommann's  parlour,  gruffly 
letting  those  concerned  understand  that 
he  was  grateful  for  the  kind  welcome  and 
comfortable  arm-chair  that  took  the  length 
and  loneliness  out  of  his  evenings.  Now 
and  then  some  old  friend  would  come 
back  on  a  visit.  Herr  and  Frau  From- 
mann  sometimes  made  trips  ;  the  former 
always  went  to  the  Leipzig  fair  for  a  month 
at  Easter  and  a  fortnight  at  Michaelmas. 
At  home  the  guest's  chamber,  consisting 
of  bedroom  and  comfortable  sitting-room, 
was  as  often  occupied  as  not.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  visitor  to  stay  for 
months  at  a  time.  If  a  second  came,  a 
little  close  packing  of  children  or  other 
compressible  portions  of  the  household 
would  make  room  for  the  second  also. 

In  the  year  1806  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge was  grievously  interrupted,  and  the 
quiet  lives  of  men  and  women  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  misery  by  the  storm 
of  war.  The  little  university  town  was 
doomed  to  bear  the  brunt  of  plunder  and 
pillage,  and  to  lend  its  name  to  the  great- 
est disaster  that  the  arms  of  Germany  had 
ever  met  with.  The  battle  of  Jena  was 
fought  on  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the 
town  on  the  14th  of  October  ;  the  town  it- 
self was  pillaged  and  in  part  burned. 
The  Frommanns  were  saved  from  the 
very  worst  at  first  by  their  favourable  po- 
sition, and  afterwards  by  the  presence  of 
Oudinot,  who  quartered  himself  upon 
them  ;  but  they  had  to  open  their  doors  to 
whole  families  who  had  lost  everything, 
and  to  French  soldiers,  hungry,  thirsty, 
wounded.  Frau  Frommann  had  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  in  continual  alarms,  and 
by  the  lurid  light  of  burning  houses.  A 
very  graphic  account  of  those  days  is  extant 
in  her  handwriting.  What  happened  had 
been  so  little  foreseen,  that  Herr  From- 
mann shortly  before  had  made  an  excur- 
sion to  the  Rhine,  and  Goethe  on  his  way 
home  from  Carlsbad  had  lingered  for 
some  weeks  in  Jena.  The  Prussians,  un- 
der Prince  Hohenlohe,  were  in  occupa- 
tion, and  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  who  so 
soon  after  fell  at  Saalfeld,  "  yawned  "  be- 
cause there  was  so  little  chance  of  any- 
thing to  do.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
Frau  Frommann  wrote  to  her  husband  — 

I  was  interrupted  yesterday  by  a  message 
from  Goethe  to  say  that  he  was  coming.  An 
hour  before  him  Frau  Schmid  came  in,  then 
Goethe  and  Riemer,  then,  of  his  own  accord, 
Hegel.  Goethe  was  in  high  spirits.  It  was 
his  birthday,  but  he  does  not  like  its  being 
kept.  He  had  sent  us  beforehand  a  huge 
piece  of  Drczel  (cake)  all  decked  out  with 


flowers.  At  eight  o'clock,  when  he  was  going 
away,  I  asked  him  to  stay  for  supper,  and  he  at 
once  accepted.  .  .  .  The  talk  fell  on  some 
very  funny  things,  and  we  laughed  heartily. 
In  the  twilight  he  spoke  in  a  very  interesting 
way  with  Hegel  about  Steffens'  book  ;  I  sat 
and  listened,  but  understood  little.  He  was 
very  kind  to  the  children.  They  had  a  battle 
before  supper  with  leaden  soldiers.  We  had 
laid  out  his  half-finished  drawing,  but  he  did 
not  go  on  with  it. 

In  her  journal  she  writes  :  — 

Goethe  was  in  Jena.  When  he  came  to  us 
in  the  evening  we  tried  to  make  everything  as 
quiet  and  comfortable  for  him  as  possible. 
All  day  long,  and  at  dinner  at  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's,  he  heard  nothing  but  politics,  so  he 
was  glad  to  get  on  other  subjects.  .  .  .  Even 
then  he  was  a  cordial  for  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed. Eight  days  before  the  battle,  as  he 
drove  past  our  house  on  his  way  to  Weimar, 
and  saw  me  and  Minchen  standing  at  the  win- 
dow, he  stopped  and  sent  up  his  servant  to  bid 
us  farewell.  We  felt  as  though  our  guardian 
angel  were  taking  flight.  Yet  he  remained 
with  us.  Whoever  has  once  lived  with  him, 
and  understood  him,  can  rejoice  in  his  health- 
giving  power  forever  after. 

After  the  battle,  life  sooner  or  later 
went  back  into  its  old  grooves ;  and  even 
those  who  had  lost  their  property  or  been 
burned  out  of  house  or  home,  tried,  as 
early  as  might  be,  to  pick  up  the  thread  of 
existence  where  it  had  been  dropped. 

By  this  time  the  Frommanns'  adopted 
daughter,  Minna  Herzlieb,  had  grown  up 
to  be  a  lovely  girl.  In  1807  she  was  eigh- 
teen years  old,  and  drew  many  eyes  upon 
her.  She  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  but 
her  style  was  grand  and  very  harmonious. 
She  had  magnificent  black  hair,  great 
chestnut-coloured  eyes,  and  a  frank,  hearty 
expression.  She  was  tall,  but  her  figure 
was  perfectly  well-proportioned,  and  all 
her  movements  were  very  graceful.  "  She 
was,"  says  Louise  Seidler,  "  the  loveliest 
of  all  virgin  roses,  with  childlike  features, 
and  great  dark  eyes  — rather  soft  and  kind 
than  fiery  —  that  looked  at  everybody  in 
an  honest,  innocent  way,  and  made  on 
purpose  to  bewitch  you."  Those  who 
knew  her  best  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe her.  She  had  all  along  been  robust 
in  health,  but  the  growth  of  her  mental 
faculties  had  been  slow,  and,  alongside  of 
a  gentle  affectionate  disposition,  not  with- 
out mother  wit  and  a  turn  for  humour, 
there  was  a  dreaminess  about  her,  and, 
even  to  those  nearest  her,  at  the  end  of 
all  confidence,  a  certain  reserve.  She 
was  full  of  sweet  womanly  attentions 
towards  all  who  came  in  her  way ;  "  she 
gave  what  she  had  to  give  willingly  and 
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lovingly,"  trying  to  make  strangers  and 
chance  visitors  feel  at  their  ease.  She 
was  quite  unselfish,  and,  as  several  who 
knew  her  bear  witness,  there  was  not  even 
a  trace  of  what  is  called  coquetry  about 
her.  She  had  a  sense  of  duty  which 
might  very  well  be  called  morbid,  going 
hand-in-hand  as  it  did  with  wants  in  her 
character  —  the  want  of  clearness  and 
the  want  of  resolution  —  absences  of  quali- 
fies which,  as  the  one  who  knew  her  best 
and  loved  her  most  says,  were  the  cause 
of  sore  trouble  to  herself  and  others, 
though  they  had  much  to  do  with  the 
charm  she  threw  about  her  in  daily  life. 

She  had  grown  up  in  the  house  as  a 
sort  of  eldest  daughter,  rather  more  petted 
and  indulged  than  the  other  children. 
She  was  well  taught;  but  Frau  From- 
mann  had  always  rather  anxiously  guarded 
against  forcing  either  her  moral  or  men- 
tal faculties  when  they  seemed  back- 
ward, hoping  that,  as  Minna's  growth  had 
all  along  been  slow  and  unequal,  time 
would  make  up  what  was  wanting. 

That  Goethe  was  delighted  with  her  no- 
body denies ;  but  there  has  been  much 
angry  strife  about  the  exact  nature  of  his 
feelings  for  her,  the  expression  he  gave  to 
these,  and  the  return  he  met  with.  Stahr 
has  put  together  an  extraordinary  story  of 
a  deep  and  lasting  passion  acknowledged 
on  both  sides,  spinning  itself  through  a 
course  of  years,  and  making  both  parties 
very  miserable.  Some  have  gone  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  as,  for  instance,  Diint- 
zer,  who  has  flooded  all  Goethe's  life  with 
prose,  this  passage  included ;  in  his  usual 
annoyance  at  not  being  listened  to,  ex- 
plaining away  every  circumstance  that  has 
aroused  our  curiosity  or  sympathy.  None 
the  less  are  we  obliged  to  him  for  his  dili- 
gence in  bringing  facts  to  light,  and  put- 
ting events  in  their  due  order. 

Goethe  had  known  Minna  Herzlieb 
from  her  childhood  and,  when  in  Jena, 
had  been  used  to  see  her  daily.  She,  on 
her  side,  had  grown  up  in  the  affectionate 
respect  due  to  an  elderly  guest  whom 
everybody  treated  with  unwonted  regard, 
and  whom  she  herself  always  found  kind 
and  fond.  After  one  of  his  absences,  the 
poet  perhaps  suddenly  saw  that  she  had 
become  a  woman  —  beautiful,  magnificent, 
enchanting.  He  may  then  have  been 
stricken  with  something  very  much  strong- 
er than  "interest,"  something  which,  had 
he  given  it  play,  might  have  grown  into  a 
passion.  At  it  was,  not  her  beauty  only 
delighted  him,  but  much  more  her  dispo- 
sition, which,  in  its  intense  womanliness, 
with  its  gracefulness,  reserve,  and  dread 


of  daylight,  wholly  charmed  him.  She, 
Herr  Frommann  says,  was  left  for  a 
good  while  in  the  unconstrained  childlike 
veneration  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. And  when,  by-and-by,  she  could 
no  longer  place  all  his  attentions  to  the 
account  of  poetic  effusiveness,  even  if  her 
own  feelings  did  get  warmer,  they  were 
still  in  half  those  of  a  child  delighted  at  be- 
ing singled  out  by  a  being  so  much  greater 
and  higher.  She  was,  of  course,  pleased, 
and  what  is  called  flattered.  She  hummed 
all  day  long  some  lines  from  a  poem  of 
his  — 

Die  Sterne  die  begehrt  man  nicht, 

Man  frent  sich  ihrer  Pracht, 
Und  mit  Entziicken  blickt  man  auf, 

In  jeder  heitern  Nacht. 

She  never  called  him  anything  but  "the 
dear  old  gentleman."  Her  "  love  "  for 
him  then  and  afterwards  was  quite  un- 
mixed with  any  element  of  bitterness  and 
suffering.  His  love  for  her,  of  what- 
ever sort  it  was,  was  locked  up  within 
himself.  He  had,  long  ere  this,  learned  to 
school  himself  in  self-control  and  resigna- 
tion. 

It  is  known  that  Goethe  wrote  sonnets 
to  Minna  Herzlieb.  It  is  stated  by  some, 
rashly  we  think,  that  "  The  Sonnets  "  — 
the  whole  collection  —  were  addressed  to 
her.- 

In  1807  Goethe  was  in  Jena  from  the 
nth  of  November  till  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, attended  as  usual  by  Riemer,  his 
secretary.  For  the  first  three  weeks  he 
worked  at  "  Pandora  "  and  "  The  Theory 
of  Colour."  Of  course  he  often  went  to 
see  the  Frommanns,  the  Knebels,  and 
others,  and  in  one  of  these  houses  he,  or 
some  one  else,  would,  in  the  long  even- 
ings, read  aloud.  On  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber Zachary  Werner  arrived.  Goethe  had 
never  cared  much  about  Werner's  dramas, 
but  on  personal  acquaintance  he  took  a 
liking  to  the  man.  He  thought  him,  "to 
borrow  the  expression  of  soctety,  '  inter- 
esting' and  even  'amiable,'"  and  Werner 
was  forthwith  drawn  into  the  inner  circle. 
On  the  very  evening  of  his  arrival  he  was 
at  the  Knebels'  along  with  Goethe  and 
read  some  of  his  own  poems  aloud.  The 
next  evening  there  was  a  small  party  at 
the  Frommanns',  and  Werner  again  read 
aloud  —  some  of  his  sonnets,  we  are  told, 
with  great  fire.  The  sonnets  and  their 
author  fairly  laid  hold  of  Goethe,  who  had 
never  taken  sonnets  seriously  in  hand  : 
(as  far  as  we  know  he  had  before  this 
written  three).  He  set  to  work  forthwith 
to  read  sonnets,  Italian  and  German,  and 
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to  discuss  with  Werner  the  question  of 
sonnet-making.  The  "  Pandora,"  at  which 
he  had  been  working  for  three  weeks, 
was  laid  aside.  On  the  6th  of  December 
he  himself  wrote  a  sonnet,  the  one  in 
which  the  beloved  speaks  to  her  lover's 
marble  bust,  threatening  to  kiss  it  till  he 
turns  jealous  and  comes  to  drag  her  away, 
—  now  No.  4  of  the  published  collection. 
This  and  all  that  follow  are  true  to  the 
Petrarcan  manner  as  he  conceived  it;  — 
much  fire,  cooled  by  self-complacent  skill 
in  making  verses ;  immense  gallantry  and 
devotion,  made  to  look  a  little  trifling  by 
being  set  on  stilts.  The  exercise  once 
begun  was  gone  on  with.  Sentiments 
suited  to  the  very  artificial  form  were 
found  and  were  all  expressed  in  the  same 
fashion,  elegant,  musical,  tender,  playful. 
On  the  9th  of  December  at  the  From- 
manns',  after  dinner,  Goethe  read  aloud 
some  sonnets  of  August  Schlegel's.  In 
the  evening  of  that  day  he  and  Werner  were 
at  the  Knebels',  and  again  there  was  read- 
ing. Early  the  next  morning  Goethe 
again  wrote  a  sonnet.  And  in  the  even- 
ing, in  his  rooms,  more  sonnets  of  Au- 
gust Schlegel's  were  read.  In  like  man- 
ner on  the  morning  of  the  nth  he  did 
the  same  thing,  and  in  the  evening  son- 
nets by  Gries  and  Klinger  were  read. 
Thus  it  went  on  day  by  day.  He  worked 
regularly  at  sonnets  every  morning.  On 
the  14th  he  again  listened  to  sonnets  of 
Werner's. 

In  the  Frommanns'  house,  Minna  Herz- 
lieb  was  the  point  of  attraction  and  admi- 
ration for  all.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  party,  especially 
Riemer  and  Werner,  marked  themselves 
by  their  attentions.  They  both  made  son- 
nets on  the  name  Herzlieb,  Riemer  more 
than  one.  On  the  16th,  Werner  read  his 
to  Goethe,  who  was  stirred  up  himself  to 
make  one  on  Herzlieb.  He  wrote  it  with- 
out doubt  on  the  morning  of  the  17th; 
later  in  the  same  day  he  showed  it  to  Rie- 
mer. 

On  the  1 8th,  Goethe  went  back  to  Wie- 
mar.  Christmas  was  coming  on,  and  with 
it  the  unconditional  obligation  for  all  men 
and  women  to  be  within  their  own  four 
walls,  to  send  from  thence  gifts  and  greet- 
ings at  discretion  to  friends  outside. 
Goethe  was  always  mindful  of  his  duty  in 
this  matter ;  to  his  young  lady  friends,  for 
instance,  he  was  liberal  in  little  keepsakes 
accompanied  by  verses  or  billets-doux. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  Frommann 
household  was  not  forgotten.  Minna,  for 
her  share,  got  a  box  of  bonbons,  and  some 
think  that  the  sonnet  "  Christgeschenk" 
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may  have  been  sent  along  with  the  bon- 
bons. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  presents  were 
crossed  by  presents.  On  the  26th  Goethe 
wrote  to  Frau  Frommann  — 

I  hoped  to  thank  you  for  a  pretty  pocket- 
book,  and  now  I  have  been  surprised  by  a 
most  splendid  one,  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.  Thanks,  kindest  thanks  to 
you,  for  having  forever  rescued  me  from  the 
temptation  of  keeping  and  producing  my  dear- 
est paper  treasures,  as  Beyreis  keeps  his  dia- 
monds, and  Werner  his  sonnets.  These  very 
sonnets,  full  of  fiery,  heavenly  love,  have  been 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  pocket-book,  which 
seems  to  think  a  mighty  deal  of  its  contents. 
Now  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  I  must  create  on 
the  other  side  some  sort  of  even  balance  by 
love  and  good-will,  earthly  indeed,  and  of  the 
present,  but  warm  and  faithful.  Matters  of  a 
heterogeneous  sort  may  find  room  in  the  mid- 
dle, merry  or  sentimental,  just  as  they  come. 
I  take  much  pleasure  in  thus  collecting  and 
arranging,  hoping  soon  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate some  of  my  treasures  to  you.  But  as  it 
is  uncertain  when  I  shall  have  that  happiness, 
I  will  make  an  attempt  now  to  return  in  letters 
and  syllables  what  you  have  done  to  me  in 
stitches.  Receive  the  old  friends  kindly ;  I 
hope  to  send  the  rest  soon. 

You  had  to  share  our  sorrow  at  seeing  our 
expectation  of  entertaining  you  here  all  at 
once  come  to  nothing.  May  your  anxiety 
about  the  dear  Allvvina  be  ever  lessened,  and 
the  lasting  possession  of  that  good  child  more 
and  more  made  sure.  Last  night,  it  being 
August's  birthday,  I  wished  you  had  all  been 
here  ;  our  theatrical  friends  acted  a  short  play, 
the  bill  of  which  I  enclose ;  it  was  very  nice. 
I  send,  moreover,  a  list  of  garden  seeds  ;  we 
have  ours  every  year  from  this  establishment, 
and  have  always  been  thoroughly  satisfied.  If 
you  would  like  to  order  any,  I  will  write  for 
them  along  with  our  own.  In  all  this  I  am 
not  so  disinterested  as  you  may  think  :  I  hope 
this  summer  to  enjoy  them  along  with  you. 
I  have  taken  rooms  at  the  Bischoffs',  and  shall 
this  time  be  an  inhabitant  of  Jena,  in  good 
earnest.  The  palace  is  to  be  put  in  order,  the 
museum  brought  down-stairs,  the  upper  floor 
to  be  made  habitable  ;  what  a  deal  of  work  I 
shall  have  and  make  for  myself  !  Now  fare- 
well to  you  and  yours.  Forgive  me  my  scrib- 
bling mood  ;  it  comes  even  seldomer  than  a 
talking  one.  I  will  stop  here  and  pack  up,  in 
hopes  of  giving  Herr  Frommann  this  to  carry. 
Many  kind  regards  to  the  Seebecks.  Sup- 
port my  request  to  Minchen.  Herr  From- 
mann is  going  to  take  the  parcel. 

Goethe. 

Weimar,  December  26th,  1807. 

The  time  of  sonnet-writing  had  gone  by. 
It  is  likely  that  of  the  seventeen  which 
form  the  collection,  some  were  in  supple- 
mentary fashion  added  later  ;  but  what  he 
himself  calls  the  "  sonnet  rage,"  had  lasted 
for  just  twelve  days.    He  had  gratified  his 
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curiosity,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  "would  rather  carve  in  whole  wood 
than  stick  bits  together."  He  thought  the 
sonnet  on  the  whole  rather  a  plaything 
than  a  genuine  form  of  poetic  expression. 
And  his  own  attempts  were  not  happy. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  thoughts 
in  all  of  them  are  straitened,  and  the  lines 
are  stiff.  Whether  or  not,  as  some  think, 
fierce  and  fiery  passion  throbs  in  the  play- 
ful tiptoe  gait,  each  reader  must  be  left  to 
judge  for  himself.  But  that  there  is  unity 
in  these  seventeen  sonnets,  or  that  all  of 
them  were  written  to  or  for  Minna  Herz- 
lieb,  may  surely  be  denied.  In  those 
which  may  be  called  love-sonnets,  there 
are  too  many  expressions  which  in  no 
sense  suit  her.  We  are  sure  only  that  the 
two  called  "  Charade  "  and  "  Epoch  " 
were  meant  for  her.  The  latter  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  though  the  style  in  it  is  Pe- 
trarch's, and  it  carries  a  certain  affectation 
on  its  front,  we  should  be  slow  in  saying 
that  the  love  it  parades  is  not  real. 

From  the  Christmas  letter  we  learn  that 
his  affection  was  at  least  no  secret,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  underhand  in  his 
way  of  showing  it.  He  sends  the  sonnets 
(perhaps  other  verses  as  well)  to  Frau 
Frommann,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted 
that  she  will  have  seen  a  letter  which  he 
seems  to  have  written  to  Minna. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  Goethe  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  Jena  with  his  wife.  On  the 
16th  of  January,  1808,  they  were  present 
at  a  ball  in  the  "  Rose."  On  the  17th, 
they  spent  the  evening  at  the  Frommanns', 
and  Goethe  read  aloud.  On  the  18th, 
they  went  back  to  Weimar.  In  the  spring, 
Goethe  was  again  in  Jena  for  a  length  of 
time.  There  is  a  note  of  his,  addressed, 
"An  die  Freuudinnen"  (To  my  female 
friends),  i.e.,  Frau  Frommann  and  Min- 
chen,  written  shortly  before  this  visit :  — 

It  is  in  dull  weather,  in  sad  days,  that  we 
best  perceive  the  beauty  of  flowers,  the  loveli- 
ness of  friendly  sympathy.  Receive  then,  dear 
friends  (Freundinnen),  my  best  thanks  for 
what  you  have  sent :  it  came  in  a  fitting  hour. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  follow  this  note. 
\  Goethe. 

,    Weimar,  April  8th,  1808. 

Soon  after  this,  Minna  Herzlieb  went 
back  to  Zullichau.  She  went  there  to  at- 
tend her  sister's  wedding,  but  her  stay  was 
lengthened,  and  she  did  not  return  to  Jena 
for  more  than  four  years.  In  June,  1808, 
Goethe,  writing  to  Frau  Frommann,  from 
Carlsbad,  says :  — 

We  were  particularly  grateful  to  you  for 
your  assurance  of  our  Minchen's  welfare.  It 


was  to  be  foreseen  that  such  a  dear  child,  ow- 
ing as  much  as  she  does  to  nature  and  your- 
self, would  be  well  received,  and  call  forth 
feelings  of  lively  friendship  everywhere.  But 
it  is  odd  :  when  we  are  vexed  by  the  absence 
of  persons  whom  we  love,  we  can  never  fancy 
either  them  or  their  surroundings  quite  cheer- 
ful. So  much  the  more  gratifying  was  your 
assurance  of  her  well-being.  Be  pleased  to 
send  her  our  salutations  and  best  wishes. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  certain  writers 
have  found  in  Minna's  "removal"  from 
Jena  a  precautionary  measure  on  the  part 
of  her  adopted  parents  to  keep  her  out  of 
Goethe's  way.  On  the  other  hand,  Herr 
Frommann  tells  us  that  his  mother  was 
much  vexed  at  Minna's  prolonged  absence. 
Her  letters  proving  this  are  in  his  keeping. 

We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  think  — 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  those  who  ought 
to  know  —  that  either  of  Minna's  adopted 
parents  "  dreaded  "  anything  from  Goethe's 
liking  for  her.  Not  even  Frau  Frommann, 
into  whose  hands  the  training  and  special 
care  of  the  child  had  fallen,  was  the  one  to 
be  thrown  off  her  balance,  or  scared  out 
of  her  senses,  or  to  foresee  mischief  with- 
out end,  because  somebody  fell  in  love 
with  somebody.  They  both  knew  Goethe 
a  little  better  than  even  those  who  write 
much  about  him  know  him  in  our  own  day, 
and  their  knowledge  of  him  had  led  them 
to  put  great  trust  in  him,  and  perhaps  to 
expect  good,  rather  than  fear  evil,  to  their 
darling  from  him. 

At  this  time  Goethe  began  to  work  out 
the  plan  of  a  new  book,  "  The  Elective 
Affinities."  It  was  a  plan  which,  as  he 
says  himself,  he  had  carried  about  with 
him  for  several  years.  At  Carlsbad  he 
talked  it  over  with  Riemer,  and  made 
studies  amongst  his  acquaintances  there 
for  some  of  the  personages.  The  tale  did 
not  at  first  speed  well,  and  in  the  autumn 
it  was  laid  aside  for  a  while.  In  the  spring 
of  1809  he  took  it  in  hand  again,  and  fin- 
ished it. 

A  good  many  books  have  been  written 
about  this  book,  and  not  without  cause. 
It  is  a  hard  book  and  a  most  unpopular 
one.  It  tells  truths  which  hardly  anybody 
wants  to  hear,  and  secrets  which  nobody 
cares  to  confess.  It  has  always  been 
railed  at,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  because 
of  the  curious  unchanging  fixedness  with 
which  it  has  kept  its  footing,  as  a  fact  or 
phenomenon  that  will  not  at  all  be  ex- 
plained away ;  making  true  what  its  author 
said,  that  that  which  has  been  imagined 
maintains  its  right  to  be,  just  as  much  as 
that  which  has  happened.  Many  years 
afterwards  Goethe  said  that  "  The  Elective 
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Affinities  "  was  the  only  one  of  his  larger 
productions  in  which  he  was  conscious  of 
having  aimed  at  representing  an  idea. 
This  idea  —  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage 
bond  —  was  one  which  the  experience  and 
the  observation  of  many  years  had  borne 
in  upon  him.  His  own  early  manhood  had 
been  full  of  joys  and  illusions  to  the  brim, 
and  these  had  ended  in  the  sudden,  and 
what  the  world  called  ill-assorted,  connec- 
tion with  the  mother  of  his  children.  This 
connection,  begun  in  the  flesh,  was  indeed 
one  which  bystanders  could  not  but  call 
ill-assorted  ;  but  he  himself,  not  thinking 
that  he  had  formed  an  ideal  union,  and 
sure  that  his  own  share  in  it  was  not  void 
of  offence,  found  it  very  bearable.  He 
loved  Christiane  from  first  to  last,  and  she 
returned  his  love.  She  was  not  a  help- 
meet for  him,  but  she  did  help  him  to  the 
best  of  her  power,  and  he  knew  it.  Still, 
standing  as  he  did  in  full  sight  of  the  old 
age  that  was  near,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
vision  of  a  thousand  might-have-beens 
passed  before  him  often  enough.  Just  in 
those  years  the  beauty  of  many  younger 
women,  the  charms  of  some  lovely  girls, 
may  have  given  a  point  to  such  yearnings  ; 
but  the  world  outside  noticed  only  a  height- 
ened calmness  of  bearing,  and  the  objects 
of  his  liking — Sylvia  Ziegesar,  Bettina 
Brentano,  Pauline  Gotter,  and  others  — 
were  delighted  with  his  fatherly  fondness. 
The  culminating  point  is  very  likely  to  be 
found  in  his  love  for  Minna  Herzlieb.  It 
was,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  period 
in  which  it  had  become  the  fashion  for 
persons  of  genius  to  handle  the  marriage 
bond  as  some  ladies  in  argument  will 
handle  a  bracelet  —  taking  it  off  and  put- 
ting it  on  again  at  every  turn  in  the  great 
argument  of  life,  with  a  fidgetty  doubt 
whether  the  action  would  be  thought  grace- 
ful or  gauche.  Our  friend  Zachary  Wer- 
ner, at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Jena,  had 
been  divorced  from  three  wives  !  It  might 
not  be  easy  exactly  to  say  what  the  age 
and  its  vagaries  had  to  do  with  the  poet's 
work.  Perhaps  they  may  have  dragged 
him  to  the  doing  of  it,  as  the  spread  can- 
vas will  quicken  the  painter  to  begin  his 
picture.  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  "  The  Elect- 
ive Affinities  "  a  picture  for  all  ages  came 
to  sight,  the  very  truthfulness  of  which 
goads  the  most  of  us  — unused  to  look  at 
either  ourselves  or  others  in  plain  broad 
daylight  —  to  say,  it  is  not  truthful.  It 
was  another  of  the  unburdenings  of  the 
author's  soul;  this  time  the  throwing  off 
of  a  weight  that  had  been  growing  for 
twenty  years  and  more.  He,  too,  in  many 
silent  hours,  had  known  the  same  longings 


for  "  happiness "  which  the  most  of  us 
know  and  think  so  reasonable.  Acknowl- 
edging (rightly  or  wrongly)  the  marriage 
bond  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  moral 
and  civil  existence,  "  the  basis  and  the 
apex  of  all  civilization,"  and  not  daring  of 
his  own  accord  to  leave  the  place  he  found 
himself  standing  on  and  go  back  to  savage 
life  (being,  in  fact,  thoroughly  well-bred), 
he  set  over  against  any  such  longings  the 
conviction  that  there  is  hardly  one  suffi- 
cient reason  why  husband  and  wife  should 
separate  —  the  human  state,  in  joy  and 
sorrow,  being  set  so  high  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  reckon  up  what  a  married 
couple  owe  to  each  other,  "an infinite  debt 
that  can  be  paid  only  in  eternity."  He 
acknowledged  to  the  full  the  debt  that  he 
himself  owed  to  his  Christiane.  At  a  time 
when  outsiders  had  long  begun  to  shudder 
at  the  notion  of  her  being  in  any  sense 
called  "  Goethe's  wife,"  the  ecclesiastical 
sanction  was  given  to  their  union.  When 
she  died,  ten  years  afterwards,  he  mourned 
for  her  very  bitterly.  It  is  this  tragedy 
of  wedlock  —  a  tragedy,  for  his  part  in 
which  he  himself  would  have  been  very 
far  from  claiming  any  merit  or  distinction, 
as  though  he  had  acted  it  well,  or  as 
though  some  strange  thing  had  happened 
to  him ;  a  tragedy,  in  the  very  intenseness 
of  the  individual  misery  which  it  renders, 
symbolical  of  the  pain  that  is  common  to 
man ;  a  tragedy,  like  all  real  ones,  mixed 
with  many  joys  and  pleasures  — it  is  this 
which  has  been  shown  to  us  in  the  "Wahl- 
verwandtschaften." 

"  No  one,"  he  says  himself,  "  will  fail  to 
recognize  here  a  deep  and  passionate 
wound,  which  in  the  process  of  healing 
shrinks  from  closing  ;  a  heart  that  dreads 
being  cured.  This  novel,  like  1  Pandora,' 
expresses  the  sentiment  of  privation,  and 
in  many  respects  cost  its  author  dear." 
Writing  to  Bettina  he  says  :  "  In  unravel- 
ling these  harsh  fates  the  poet  was  deeply 
moved  ;  he  bore  his  share  of  sorrow.  As 
so  much  that  is  sad  dies  the  death  of  tran- 
sitoriness  unmourned  for,  the  poet  had  set 
before  himself  the  task  of  gathering  into 
this  one  fiction,  as  into  a  burial  urn,  the 
tears  for  much  that  had  slipped  through 
his  grasp."  *  After  these  and  other  words 
of  his  own,  it  seems  difficult  to  put  "  The 
Elective  Affinities  "  into  the  same  class  of 
fiction  with  Werther,  or  to  maintain  that 
the  whole  tale  sprung  out  of  the  one  epi- 
sode of  the  author's  love  for  Minna  Herz- 

*  Any  quotation  from  Bettina  is  of  course  to  be  taken 
with  caution.  In  this  case  she  has  perhaps  changed 
the  words,  but  the  meaning  sounds  like  Goethe's  mean- 
ing. 
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lieb.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  author's 
imagination  Minna  sat  as  model  to  the 
Ottiiie  of  the  book,  though  even  then  it  is 
likely  that  some  of  the  features  were  bor- 
rowed elsewhere.  In  the  epithets  that  he 
lavishes  on  Ottiiie,  the  "  dear,"  the  "  good," 
the  "fair,"  the  "glorious,"  the  "heaven- 
ly "  child,  may  be  shadowed  not  only  the 
love  he  bore  to  his  own  creation,  but  the 
love  he  had  borne  to  its  original. 

We  will  quote  here,  but  without  all  com- 
ment, a  passage  from  Sulpiz  Boisseree's 
journal  —  a  passage  which  has  been  a  bone 
of  much  contention.  On  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1815,  Goethe  and  Boissereehad  driven 
together  from  Frankfort  to  Heidelberg, 
and  Boisseree  says  :  — 

We  happened  to  talk  of  "  The  Elective 
Affinities."  Goethe  laid  stress  on  his  having 
brought  on  the  catastrophe  rapidly  and  with- 
out any  break.  The  stars  had  come  out.  He 
spoke  of  his  relation  to  Ottiiie  :  how  he  had 
loved  her,  and  how  unhappy  she  had  made 
him.  He  became  at  last  almost  enigmatical 
and  full  of  presentiments  in  what  he  said. 
Now  and  then  he  recited  a  merry  line.  And 
so,  tired,  irritable,  half-tull  of  presentiments, 
half-asleep,  by  splendid  starlight,  and  in  keen 
cold,  we  arrived  at  Heidelberg. 

Minna  Herzlieb  staid  at  Ziillichau  for 
more  than  four  years.  She  refused  sev- 
eral offers  of  marriage  which  were  made 
to  her.  In  answer  to  her  own  report  of 
one  of  these,  Frau  Frommann  wrote  to 
her :  — 

You  know  I  consider  the  person  happy  who 
reflects,  comes  to  a  conviction,  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly. You  have  done  so,  and  happy  you  ! 
I  do  not  blame  you  in  the  least.  When  the 
heart  always  says  no,  it  is  a  hazardous  game  to 
oppose  it.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  you  could 
not  ask  my  advice  ;  I  should  have  referred  you 
to  yourself  and  your  own  heart.  I  always 
liked  J  ,  and  esteemed  him  for  his  out-and- 
out  upright  character  ;  I  was  very  fond  of  his 
sister,  and  had  nothing  to  object  to  in  his 
mother,  so  you  might  have  fancied  that  you 
could  read  in  my  eyes  a  wish  that  your  heart 
might  not  always  say  no.  I  am  very  glad,  I 
tell  you  again,  and  I  only  beg  you  will  have  no 
scruples  behindhand. 

After  a  while  an  offer  was  made  to  which 
she  said  yes.  It  came  from  a  young  Sile- 
sian  student  of  good  family,  between  whom 
and  Minna  an  attachment  had  sprung  up. 
But  the  young  man's  mother,  when  written 
to,  refused  her  consent,  and  Minna,  with 
her  usual  conscientiousness,  at  once  broke 
off  the  engagement.*  Some  time  after- 
wards she  again  engaged  herself,  this  time 

*  What  Stahr  adds,  viz.,  that  the  young  gentleman 
{ell  in  the  War  of  Independence,  is  not  true. 


to  a  teacher  in  a  gymnasium  in  Berlin. 
As  his  intended  wife  she  returned  to  Jena 
in  the  autumn  of  18 12.  But  she  had  acted 
without  consulting  her  heart,  and  had 
promised  more  than  she  could  fulfil.  Her 
delight  at  reaching  "  home  "  again,  and 
her  indifference  to  everything  else,  are 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  Herr  Frommann, 
who  was  not  in  Jena  at  the  time  :  — 

Here  I  am,  sitting  beside  mother  and  All- 
wina,  and  writing  to  you!  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  think  seriously  of  anything  that  lies 
on  the  outside  of  this  circle.  I  am  delighted 
beyond  description.  How  happy  I  am  beside 
mother,  beside  my  beloved  sister  Allwina ! 
How  I  feel  anew  that  I  have  grown  round  the 
hearts  of  you  all  !  How  is  it  possible  that  I 
could  wander  about  so  long  amongst  strangers  ? 
Thank  God  that  I  am  here. 

The  overflowing  delight  in  the  old  sur- 
roundings was  fatal  to  the  engagement 
she  had  made.  Her  betrothed  followed 
her  to  Jena  not  long  after,  but  was  re- 
ceived with  such  coldness  that  he  himself 
saw  that  no  good  could  come  from  pushing 
his  suit.  He  drew  back,  and  she  was  free 
again.  She  lived  on  in  the  home  of  her 
girlhood,  loving  and  loved.  Something  is 
said  about  other  offers  of  marriage  that 
were  made  to  her,  and  one  in  particular 
that  she  was  disposed  to  accept;  but  they 
came  to  nothing. 

Stahr,  as  was  already  said,  has  made 
out  that  Goethe's  and  Minna's  "  love  "  for 
each  other  —  passionate,  poetic,  all-absorb- 
ing—  endured  through  a  long  term  of 
years,  making  the  one  wretched  and  throw- 
ing a  halo  round  the  other.  He  does  not 
tell  us  how  at  last  it  died  away,  neither 
does  he  offer  any  proofs  for  what  he  says. 
On  the  contrary  he  complains  that  all  the 
sources  of  information  have  been  kept 
back.  We  might  rest  content  with  an- 
swering, "  The  thing  is  not  possible."  In 
that  case  we  should  have  to  ask  those 
readers  who  do  not  know  much  about 
Goethe  to  take  our  word  for  this. 
"  Goethe,"  says  Hermann  Grimm,  "  is  a 
mountain-chain,  all  the  slopes  and  hollows, 
the  heights  and  depths,  of  which  have 
been  accurately  explored  and  measured ;  " 
but  it  is  not  possible  for  every  one  to  have 
the  results  of  these  explorings  at  command 
—  the  knowledge  which  gives  us  aright  to 
say,  "  The  story  flies  in  the  face  of  all  that 
we  have  ever  learned  about  the  character 
of  Goethe,  its  strength  and  its  weakness, 
and  is  to  be  disbelieved."  But  those  who 
ought  to  know,  and  whose  word  we  take, 
tell  us  that  there  are  no  "  sources  of  infor- 
mation "  to  keep  back.  Goethe's  "  love  " 
for  Minna  ended,  doubtless,  very  quickly 
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indeed.  At  all  events  it  was  laid  to  rest, 
as  so  much  else  had  been  in  like  fashion, 
when  he  drew  the  figure  of  Ottilie  in 
"  The  Elective  Affinities."  But  that  did 
not  hinder  his  liking  to  get  news  about 
her  for  many  years,  perhaps  as  long  as  he 
lived :  of  his  friendship  for  her  there  are 
traces  in  plenty. 

On  her  birthday,  the  22nd  of  May,  in 
the  year  18 17,  he  gave  her  a  copy  of  the 
edition  of  his  poems  of  18 15,  and  wrote  four 
lines  on  the  fly-leaf,  saying  that  "if  she 
found  old  acquaintances  in  the  book,  she 
would  perhaps  recognize  herself."  The  two 
sonnets  before  mentioned,  which  were  writ- 
ten for  her,  are  wanting  in  this  edition  — 
they  were  added  in  a  later  one  —  but  there 
were,  doubtless,  features  of  Minchen's  to 
be  found  in  many  of  the  poems,  features 
not  now  recognizable.  The  fact  of  the 
gift  and  of  the  dedication  is  to  some  a 
tell-tale  evidence  of  love  enduring  for  ten 
years.  Others  think  that  the  dedication 
in  particular  is  evidence  of  just  the  con- 
trary ;  on  which  point  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  argue.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  remind 
readers  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for 
Goethe  to  give  presents,  birthday  and 
other,  or  to  write  stanzas  to  ladies,  young 
and  old. 

And  this,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  all  that 
is  to  be  told  about  Goethe  and  Minna 
Herzlieb.  The  sad  story  of  Minna's  later 
life  does  not  belong  to  literature.  She 
herself,  with  her  shrinking  from  the  eye 
of  strangers,  could  not  bear  that  anything 
should  be  said  about  her  in  print.  She 
enjoined  on  all  around  her  absolute  silence 
in  respect  of  herself.  When  Mr.  Lewes' 
"  Life  of  Goethe  "  became  known  in  Ger- 
many, she  gave  no  contradiction  to  the 
statement  that  she  had  lived  to  be  a 
"  happy  wife,"  and  she  allowed  no  one  else 
to  contradict  it.  After  she  was  dead,  sur- 
vivors fondly  cherishing  her  memory,  per- 
haps with  some  awe  felt  for  one  whom 
the  Lord  had  stricken,  kept  the  silence 
unbroken.  Even  what  has  now  been  told 
might  never  have  become  known  had  not 
attacks  been  made  on  the  memory  of  per- 
sons no  longer  able  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. A  statement  of  everything  in  the 
order  in  which  it  happened  was  the  best 
way  to  ward  off  such  attacks.  As  for  that 
which  follows,  Minna's  friends  have  been 
indignantly  upbraided  for  "hiding  the 
truth,"  as  though  the  world  had  a  right  to 
be  undeceived  when  it  believed  Minna's 
marriage  to  have  been  a  happy  one.  It 
seems  very  natural  that  these  friends 
should  have  thought  the  mistake  "one  not 
materially  hurtful  to  the  German  nation's 
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power  of  understanding  the  writings  of 
their  poet-prince."  Now  there  is  no  room 
for  concealment,  and  her  after-history 
awakens  our  sympathy,  as  the  history  of 
any  human  being  will  do  for  whom  we 
have  once  felt  a  liking. 

Professor  Walch,  of  Jena,  had  twice 
made  an  offer  of  marriage  to  Minna,  and 
had  twice  been  refused,  when,  on  a  third 
application  in  the  spring  of  1821,  he  was 
accepted.  He  was  a  professor  of  juris- 
prudence, the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
learned  ancestors,  who  had  filled  chairs  in 
the  university.  He  was  himself  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  very  good  standing,  and, 
moreover,  very  well  off  in  his  worldly  cir- 
cumstances. But  he'  was  twenty  years 
older  than  Minna,  who  was  then  thirty- 
two.  He  was,  we  are  told,  strikingly  ugly 
and  awkward  and  undignified,  and,  it  is 
added,  pedantic  and  narrow-minded.  No 
more  strangely  contrasted  couple  could 
well  have  been  put  together.  Nobody 
knows  why  she  pledged  her  word  to  him. 
The  courtship,  or  rather  the  state  of 
betrothal,  was  so  unhappy  a  one,  the 
bride's  aversion  was  so  marked,  that  three 
weeks  before  the  wedding  both  Frau 
Frommann  and  Walch  himself  urged  her 
rather  to  break  off  the  engagement  than 
fulfil  it  against  her  liking.  But  she  stuck 
to  her  purpose.  Her  natural  indecision 
of  character  seems  at  first  sight  to  have 
been  wanting  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
have  given  place  to  a  determination  most 
ill-timed  and  ominous.  But  if  we  could 
look  deeper,  perhaps  we  should  find  that 
it  was  that  very  indecision  that  made  her 
shrink  back  from  the  bold  and  resolute 
step  of  a  breach  of  engagement.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  September  1821, 
and  very  soon  afterwards  the  unhappy 
wife  left  her  husband's  house  and  went 
back  to  her  relations  in  Ziillichau.  The 
pleasant  home  of  her  girlhood,  in  the  very 
same  town  with  her  own  "  home,"  could 
no  longer  be  open  to  her. 

It  may  have  been  not  long  after  this 
that  some  sort  of  mental  disorder  first 
showed  itself.  It  was  neither  severe  nor 
abiding,  but  it  came  back.  Some  time 
afterwards  she  returned  to  her  husband. 
Friends  did  their  best  to  bring  the  parted 
couple  together,  Minna's  own  sense  of 
duty  impelled  her,  her  longing  for  Jena 
drew  her,  and  at  a  distance  her  husband 
did  not  seem  so  disagreeable  to  her.  She 
wrote  him  friendly  letters,  and  she  came 
back  to  him.  But  it  would  not  do.  She 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  her  antipathy, 
and  fled  to  her  brother  again  with  a 
fresh  attack  of   her  disorder.    Yet  in 
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years  following  she  tried  the  same  experi- 
ment again  and  again,  always  with  the 
same  result.  She  who  was  so  gentle  and 
loving  towards  everybody  else,  could 
not  bear  even  to  be  near  her  husband. 
Whilst  one  of  these  trials  was  going  on, 
she  wrote  to  a  friend:  —  "  It  is  dreadful, 
but  when  I  am  at  work  in  my  own  room, 
and  I  hear  Walch's  voice  in  the  passage, 
even  if  I  know  that  he  is  not  coming  to 
me,  I  tremble  from  head  to  foot."  Of 
course,  her  horror  and  her  infirmity  often 
showed  themselves  in  ways  that  it  is  need- 
less to  dwell  on, —  symptoms  that  in  their 
uncertain  coming  and  going  were  griev- 
ously harrowing  at  the  time  to  those  who 
doated  on  the  sufferer.  When  ten  years 
had  passed,  the  experiments  were  given 
up,  and  the  ill-assorted  couple  remained 
separated.  A  divorce  w^s  talked  of,  but 
neither  of  the  two  would  take  the  first 
step.    Walch  died  in  1853. 

Her  disorder,  repeatedly  coming  on, 
was  so  distressing  that  her  friends  several 
times  sought  help  for  her  away  from  home. 
On  one  occasion  she  came  back  seemingly 
quite  cured.  After  her  brother's  death, 
her  sister-in-law  and  she  kept  house  to- 
gether in  Zullichau.  And  when  her  hus- 
band was  dead,  she  came  every  other 
year  for  several  months  to  her  foster- 
brother's  house  in  Jena.  The  parents 
who  had  cared  and  sorrowed  for  her  were 
in  their  graves,*  but  clinging  and  clung  to 
she  found  a  loving  welcome  still.  A  third 
generation  was  growing  up ;  in  their 
hearts  her  memory  is  enshrined  to  this 
day  as  a  thing  beautiful  and  much  be- 
loved. 

After  the  death  of  her  sister-in-law  in 
1864,  her  old  disorder  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  her  to  a  hospital  for  the  insane  at 
Gorlitz.  There  she  died  on  the  10th  of 
July,  1865. 

We  add  here  a  translation  of  the  great- 
er part  of  a  letter  written  by  Herr  von 
Loeper,  in  Berlin,  giving  an  account  of  a 
visit  paid  by  him  to  Minna  Herzlieb  :  — 

It  was  on  the  6th  of  August,  1857,  that  I, 
then  in  Zullichau  on  business,  on  a  hot  after- 
noon, sought  out  the  shady  house  on  the 
Grunberg  road,  in  the  first  floor  of  which  the 
widowed  Frau  Walch  lived  with  her  sister-in- 
law,  the  widowed  Frau  Herzlieb.  Unluckily, 
just  before  my  arrival,  a  party  of  ladies  had 
assembled  themselves  in  the  comfortable,  well- 
furnished  rooms,  and  their  presence  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  shorten  my  visit.  Both 
ladies  received  me  with  extreme  kindness,  and 

*  Frau  Frommann  died  in  1830;  her  husband  fol- 
lowed her  in  1837. 


Minna  at  once  engaged  in  conversation  about 

the  time  spent  by  her  in  Jena.  She  was  then 
bordering  on  seventy,  but  her  tall  slim  figure, 
her  blooming  complexion,  and  the  ease  of  her 
movements  made  her  look  at  least  twenty  years 
younger.  She  made  quite  the  impression  de- 
scribed by  Stahr.  The  first  subject  of  our 
conversation  was  Lewes'  book  on  Goethe, 
which  had  just  come  out,  but  which  she  had 
not  yet  read.  (The  second  volume,  in  which 
"The  Elective  Affinities"  are  spoken  of,  did 
not  appear  in  the  German  translation  till  late 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.)  She  was  glad 
that  Goethe  was  coming  into  fashion  again  ; 
so  she  expressed  herself.  Still  she  eluded 
adroitly,  and  with  a  sort  of  embarrassed  smile, 
my  question,  whether  she  had  recognized  her- 
self in  the  Ottilie.  But  she  positively  denied 
that  she  had  been  removed  from  Jena  on 
Goethe's  account,  or,  as  Lewes  says,  sent  back 
to  school  :  her  temporary  absence  from  Jena 
had  been  owing  quite  to  other  circumstances. 
She  did  not  deny  that  many  of  Goethe's  son- 
nets were  dedicated  to  her,  adding,  "  You  must 
always  remember  that  Goethe  was  a  poet," 
and  remarking  that  there  were  several  of  them 
which  she  had  never  seen  till  she  read  them  in 
print.  These,  she  said,  might  have  been 
written  for  Bettina,  to  whom  I  had  better  ap- 
ply. She  appropriated  to  herself,  in  partic- 
ular, the  one  called  "  Wachsthicm"  saying  it 
exactly  expressed  her  relation  to  Goethe. 
The  sonnets  were  so  beautiful  and  perfect  in 
themselves,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  hunt  up  the 
actual  facts  they  might  refer  to  :  "  Goethe  was 
a  poet,  you  know."  She  had  known  him  from 
about  the  year  1800  till  1823  or  1824.  He 
had  seen  her  in  the  Frommanns'  house  as  a 
child,  and  as  she  grew  up,  just  as  the  sonnet 
indicates ;  she  had  often  walked  with  him.* 
As  she  was  in  such  a  good  train,  I  did  not 
venture  to  interrupt  her  by  inquiring  how 
Goethe  had  come  to  represent  her  as  a  "  prin- 
cess." When  I  laid  stress  on  Goethe's  having 
been  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  whilst  she  was  in 
her  eighteenth,  she  replied  with  animation, 
"  Goethe  was  always  young,  you  did  not  ob- 
serve his  age."  She  said  he  had  always  been 
most  amiable  towards  her,  and  when  she 
looked  back  on  him  and  on  that  period,  she 
had  no  recollections  but  pleasant  ones.  Un- 
affected veneration,  almost  enthusiasm,  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  her  voice  and  looks. 
She  denied  that  Goethe  had  ever  sent  her  the 
sonnets,  and  she  declared  that  she  possessed 
neither  letters  nor  poems  of  his,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  lines  which  he  had  written  in 
a  copy  of  his  printed  poems.    At  my  request 

*  Mr.  and  Miss  Frommann,  on  the  other  hand,  say 
they  do  not  believe  Minna  ever  walked  with  Goethe. 
It  does  not  strike  us  that  the  sonnet  "  IVachsthum"  in 
particular  bears  on  Minna.  It  might  be  hard  to  under- 
stand why  she  appropriated  it  to  herseif ;  but  for  the 
fact  that,  as  will  be  seen,  she  possessed  it  in  his  hand- 
writing. Most  likely  he  had  given  it  to  her.  Bettina 
von  Arnim  has  been  much  laughed  at  for  appropriating 
to  herself  sonnets  of  Goethe's.  Yet,  as  we  now  know, 
she  had  at  least  one  of  them  in  her  possession,  in 
Goethe's  handwriting. 
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she  rose  and,  stepping  briskly,  fetched  from 
the  next  room  the  volume  of  poems  referred 
to.  I  copied  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  she 
gave  me,  the  dedication  strophe  of  May  22, 
1817  —  which,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  not 
known  to  have  been  addressed  to  Minna.  As 
I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  book,  our  con- 
versation fell  on  many  of  the  poems  contained 
in  it,  and  I  saw  that  she  was  quite  at  home  in 
them,  knew  a  number  of  them  by  heart,  and, 
when  I  quoted  a  line,  could  supply  the  rest. 
Her  honest  brown  eyes  were  nearly  always 
covered  by  their  long  lashes,  and  though  she 
entered  on  the  conversation  gracefully  and 
delicately,  she  was,  on  the  whole,  reserved 
and  bashful  —  almost  like  a  young  girl.  Her 
sister-in-law,  who  was  in  the  room  the  whole 
time,  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  as  the 
recollections  seemed  to  excite  Minna,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party  were  waiting  for  the  host- 
esses. At  that  time  I  knew  nothing  about 
Minna's  mental  malady,  consideration  for 
which,  doubtless,  guided  the  conduct  of  the 
sister-in-law. 

Afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Goethe  Exhibition  in  Berlin,  I  wrote 
to  Minna,  and  asked  her  to  lend  me  the  vol- 
ume. She  refused,  in  the  following  charac- 
teristic words  :  — 

Sir, —  By  my  absence  from  Ziillichau  prevented 
from  sooner  answering  your  letter,  I  could  not  till  to- 
day beg  your  indulgence  for  my  inability,  yielding,  as  I 
do,  to  the  propensities  known  to  you,  to  fulfil  your 
wish.  Great  as  the  worth  is  that  the  book  has  for  me, 
the  contribution  to  your  great  and  magnificent  under- 
taking would  be  but  small.  For  this  reason  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  judge  mildly  of  my  seeming  disobliging- 
ness.   Thus  hoping,  with  many  regards,  yours, 

Minna  Walch  Herzlieb. 

Ziillichau,  April  27th,  1S61. 

Neither  was  her  picture  to  be  obtained  for 
the  exhibition. 

By  her  will,  Minna  Herzlieb  left  to  All- 
wina  Frommann  a  sealed  parcel.  The 
bulk  of  its  contents  consisted  of  Miss 
Frommann's  own  portrait,  in  a  frame,  and 
her  and  her  mother's  letters  to  Minna,  tied 
up  in  a  bundle.  Alongside  of  these  were 
some  autograph  sonnets  of  Zachary  Wer- 
ner's. 

There  were  three  things  of  Goethe's : 
first,  a  drawing  of  his ;  second,  a  dried 
flower,  folded  in  paper,  on  which,  in  Min- 
na's hand,  was  written  —  "  With  great  de- 
liberation, and  no  doubt,  with  many  fine 
thoughts  in  his  inmost  soul,  plucked  by 
the  dear  old  gentleman,  in  our  blue  room, 
in  a  familiar  circle  of  few  persons,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1807;"  third,  the  sonnet, 
"  Wachsthum"  in  Goethe's  handwriting, 
but  without  the  four  first  lines,  which  had 
been  clipped  off;  underneath  it  was  the 
date,  "  13th  December  1807,  midnight." 

The  date  on  the  dried  flower  is  a  wrong 
one.  In  June  1807,  Goethe  was  not  in 
Jena,  but  in  Carlsbad.  Minna's  having 
the  sonnet  in  her  possession  does  not  har- 


monize well  with  her  saying  to  Loeper 
that  she  possessed  no  writing  of  Goethe's 
but  the  lines  in  the  book.  These  and 
other  discrepancies  will  not  surprise  any 
one  who  has  found  out  by  experience, 
how  little  trust  can  be  put  in  the  evident  e 
from  memory  given  by  women  of  the  fin- 
est affections  and  most  delicate  feelings. 

Andrew  Hamilton. 
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IX. 

"You  have  not  told  me  yet,"  said  the 
lady,  with  her  brightest  smile,  "  if  I  really 
have  the  honour  of  speaking  with  Herr 
Max  Brendel  ?  But  you  need  not  tell  me 
—  you  have  a  painter's  eyes.  I  am  come, 
I  was  about  to  say,  to  thank  in  person  the 
young  artist  who  has  honoured  me  by  stak- 
ing his  earliest  success  upon  the  merits  of 
my  poor  features.  Let  me  be  the  warmest, 
if  not  the  first,  in  my  congratulations.  I 
saw  your  work  in  the  Rath-haus —  I  mis- 
took it  for  a  Titian,  and  I  ought  to  know. 
I  assure  you  that  my  friends  from  Munich 
were  glowing  with  your  praises:  you  will 
hear  from  them  again  before  long.  Mean- 
while, let  me  be  your  first  patron,  if  you 
don't  object  to  my  taking  a  title  that  hon- 
ours me  more  than  you.  The  old  castle 
must  have  a  gallery,  and  I  long  to  inaugu- 
rate my  reign  there  with  the  first  picture 
of  the  already  great,  the  future  famous 
master,  Max  Brendel.  Set  your  own  value 
upon  me,  and  let  myself  be  my  own." 

At  first  he  thought  that  the  vision  of 
the  mirror  must  have  taken  substance ; 
but  her  mention  of  the  old  castle  showed 
her  tb  be  only  the  newly-arrived  foreign 
baroness  of  Herr  Elias.  If  so,  in  spite 
of  the  startling  coincidence,  she  was  real 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  the  fetch  of  a 
phantom  :  and  in  that  case  he  might  be 
bold  enough  to  use  his  tongue.   He  bowed. 

"  I  am  Max  Brendel,  gracious  lady. 
For  your  praise,  I  will  not  try  to  thank 
you.  The  face  came  to  me  —  I  know  not 
how  —  but  it  was  yours,  and  how  could  I 
fail  to  succeed  when  so  inspired  ?  Never 
did  I  paint  like  that  before  —  never,  some- 
thing tells  me,  shall  I  be  able  to  paint 
like  that  again."  Now  that  his  tongue 
was  loosed,  it  seemed  quite  natural  to  find 
himself  talking  to  one  whose  face  and 
form  had  filled  his  heart  and  mind  for  so 
long,  and  who,  though  a  stranger,  was  al- 
j  ready  his  most  familiar  friend.  Even  her 
I  voice  was  too  much  in  harmony  with  her 
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crystalline  beauty  to  sound  strange  after 
it  had  once  pronounced  his  name.  Even 
such  was  the  voice  of  which  he  had 
dreamed  in  connection  with  his  shadow, 
and  which  he  had  already  essayed  in  vain 
to  hear.  "  But,  alas  ! "  he  went  on,  "  I 
would  let  you  have  the  picture  willingly  as 
a  gift  if  it  were  my  own  —  you  have  al- 
ready more  than  paid  me  for  a  life's  work 
—  but  it  is  a  rule  that  the  prize-painting 
becomes  the  property  of  the  town." 

"A  foolish,  unjust  rule,  Herr  Brendel. 
It  means  that  you  have  sold  for  —  what  was 
it  ?  —  a  wretched  five  hundred  gulden 
what  would  have  fetched  at  least  five  thou- 
sand in  Munich,  or  Paris,  or  Florence,  or 
Moscow.  You  have  let  the  town  cheat 
you,  Herr  Brendel.  Five  hundred  gulden 
may  be  something  to  a  poor  and  clever 
student :  it  is  an  insult  to  a  master.  But 
we  will  have  our  revenge.  Paint  me  a 
replica  for  five  thousand  gulden.  I  have 
set  my  heart  on  that  picture,  and  the  copy 
shall  be  better  even  than  the  original,  for 
I  will  sit  to  you  in  person  this  time." 

Her  voice  was  as  sweet  as  the  flattery 
of  self-praise.  More  than  this,  her  offer 
enabled  him  to  purchase  the  mirror  with- 
out giving  up  his  journey  to  Rome.  But 
where  was  the  thought  that  should  have 
come  first  —  "  Five  thousand  gulden  !  I 
can  marry  Elsa  now  without  going  to 
Rome "  ?  A  month  ago  he  would  have 
fallen  on  his  knees  and  worshipped  the 
bearer  of  such  a  gift  from  heaven  to  Elsa 
and  to  him.  And  he  was  fain  to  worship  ; 
but  not  for  Elsa's  sake,  and  not  wholly  for 
his  own.  He  had  not  studied  for  weeks 
the  mute  secret  of  such  lips  and  eyes  in 
vain.  Now  that  the  lips  were  no  longer 
mute,  he  felt  that  he  both  heard  and  saw 
the  incarnation  of  his  dream. 

She  was,  indeed,  transcendently  beauti- 
ful—  to  him;  and  then  he  had  never 
seen  her  smile  before.  There  was  the 
same  exquisite  symmetry  of  form  and 
feature,  the  same  diamond  sheen  of  hair, 
the  same  transparent  rose  in  her  cheek, 
the  same  wonderful  depth  in  her  speaking 
eyes.  Her  tall  and  graceful  though  frag- 
ile figure,  hitherto  unseen,  her  noble  bear- 
ing, her  musical  voice,  and  her  gracious 
words,  were  new  and  crowning  charms. 
He  bent  forward  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"Be  all  things  as  you  will,  gracious 
lady,"  he  said;  "but  let  no  money  come 
between  the  artist  and  his  inspiration  — 
his  first  inspiration.  I  will  do  all  things 
for  you." 

She  smiled  upon  him  yet  more  win- 
ningly. 

"  But  I  must  insist  on  my  part  of  the 


bargain,  my  dear  Herr  Max.  The  less  an 
artist  cares  for  wealth,  the  more  his  purse 
should  be  thought  of  by  others.  It  is 
only  a  trifle  —  what  are  five  thousand  gul- 
den, what  are  five  hundred  thousand,  be- 
tween me  and  you  ?  I  offer  you  a  swift 
and  sure  way  to  glory,  which  you  covet 
more  than  wealth  —  be  it  yours  to  show 
your  gratitude  by  letting  me  make  you 
rich  besides.  Your  biographers  shall  not 
write  of  your  first  patroness  that  she 
preyed  upon  your  genius  like  a  vampire 
—  that  she  devoured  your  heart's  blood 
and  gave  you  no  reward.  They  shall  call 
me  the  generous  friend  as  well  as  the 
keen-eyed  connoisseur — I  too  have  my 
ambitions,  my  vanities,  my  whims,  and 
that  is  one.  Ah !  what  is  this  ? "  she 
asked,  looking  at  the  canvas.  "  You  have 
already  begun  upon  me  a  second  time  ?  " 

"Oh,  gracious  lady,  that  is  nothing," 
said  Max,  half-confused.  "Only  when 
one's  mind  is  full  of  a  subject  to  overflow- 
ing it  runs  out  into  many  forms  ;  it  is  a 
poor  theme  that  one  can  exhaust  in  a  sin- 
gle picture  —  and  this  " 

"  An  revoir,  then.  To-morrow,  at  this 
hour,  I  will  come  again,  and  we  will  begin 
in  earnest." 

His  prayer,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
for  a  short  cut  to  fame  and  fortune,  had 
indeed  been  answered.  Already,  without 
having  gone  to  Rome,  his  fame  had  been 
carried  to  Munich  by  his  judges,  and  he 
was  being  launched  into  the  wide  ocean 
of  art  by  one  who  was  as  munificent  as 
she  was  beautiful,  and  had  already  mis- 
taken him  for  Titian.  He  was,  indeed, 
no  longer  the  same  Max  Brendel.  His 
hopes  for  a  long  struggle  in  order  to 
wring  domestic  happiness  with  a  simple 
girl  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  unfavour- 
able fortune  seemed  inexpressibly  poor 
and  mean.  He  was  still  betrothed  to 
Elsa,  of  course,  and  must  marry  her  in 
time,  however  much  his  bourgeoise  wife, 
a  common  journeyman's  daughter,  might 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  life-journey  that  led 
him  among  baronesses  —  that  would  lead 
him  soon  among  the  princes  of  art,  and, 
in  time,  among  the  princes  of  this  world. 
Titian  was  the  friend  of  an  emperor;  and, 
in  a  word,  what  with  past  despair,  present 
triumph,  and  future  glory,  the  head  of 
Max  Brendel  was  fairly  turned.  If  it  had 
not  been  so,  the  mirror  itself  would'  have 
beea  less  wonderful.  It  is  well  for  men 
that  their  successes,  for  the  most  part, 
co  Tie  slowly,  late,  and  tempered  with  much 
alloy;  when  they  come  all  at  once,  and  in 
the  very  outset  of  youth,  they  act  like  fu- 
rious wiite. 
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That  same  evening  a  messenger  from 
Regenstein  brought  him,  in  a  sealed  en- 
velope, notes  for  five  thousand  gulden, 
with  one  line  of  writing :  "  From  my  left 
hand  to  my  right  —  a  contribution  to  the 
biography  of  a  connoisseur."  He  scarce- 
ly comprehended  the  words,  but  he  gath- 
ered that  the  donor  would  accept  of  no  re- 
fusal, and  delicately  wished  him  to  feel 
that  she  was  merely  gratifying  a  caprice 
of  her  own  in  paying  him  before  his  work 
was  begun.  Well,  then,  he  must  work  for 
her  all  the  more  devotedly,  that  was  all,  and 
Rome  must  be  out  of  the  question  while 
she  needed  him.  Down  he  went  at  once 
to  Herr  Elias,  with  a  note  for  five  hun- 
dred gulden  in  his  hand. 

"  That  is  for  the  mirror,"  he  said. 

"  Aha !  you  pay  promptly,  my  good 
Herr  Max,"  said  Herr  Elias,  as  he  exam- 
ined the  note.  "  Eh,  eh  !  this  comes  from 
Castle  Regenstein — you  are  in  luck's 
way,  my  good  young  gentleman,  if  you 
have  dealings  there.  And  to  get  a  glass 
like  that  for  five  hundred  gulden  —  that 
happens  not  every  day !  But  you  deserve 
it,  my  good  Herr  Max:  you  pay  your 
debts  down  on  the  nail,  not  like  that 
rogue  of  a  Meyer,  who  is  in  such  a  hurry 
to  leave  the  world  that  he  does  not  wait 
to  pay  me  my  little  bill." 

"  Meyer  ?    What  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  How  ?  Have  you  not  heard  ?  he  has 
drowned  himself,  that's  all ;  nothing  more, 
Yiy  good  Herr  Max  —  nothing  more." 

"  Good  heaven  !  " 

"Yes,  my  good  Herr  Max.  In  the 
water.  They  found  his  hat  swimming  an 
hour  ago  —  a  very  bad  hat  indeed.  Not 
worth  two  kreutzers,  on  my  word.  But  I 
can  do  it  up,  my  good  Herr  Max;  and  if 
you  want  a  hat  for  Sundays  " 

But  Max  was  gone.  He  ran  out  and 
hurried  straight  to  Meyer's  lodging.  It  was 
only  too  likely  that  the  diseased  temper  of 
the  young  man,  full  of  all  the  weakness  of 
genius  and  wanting  all  its  strength,  should 
in  the  first  frenzy  of  exaggerated  disap- 
pointment, have  led  him  to  suicide.  He 
had  never  fought  against  an  impulse,  and 
he  had  staked  his  whole  career  upon  the 
prize.  Max  almost  felt  responsible  for 
his  rival's  death,  even  though  his  con- 
science, in  this  matter,  was  clear. 

Arrived  at  Meyer's  lodging  he  found 
the  news  only  too  true.  Rothkopf  and 
Sleinitz,  walking  along  the  riverside,  had 
caught  sight  of  the  black  hat  floating 
down  the  stream.  It  was  carried  by  an 
eddy  into  a  bed  of  rushes,  whence  Roth- 
kopf amused  himself  by  hooking  it  to 
shore.    Sleinitz  recognized  it  at  once  —  it 


contained  his  practical  joke  of  the  laurel 
crown.  Then  it  came  out  that  the  un- 
lucky Meyer  had  returned  from  the  com- 
petition in  a  half-crazed  condition,  had 
said  no  word  to  a  soul,  had  gone  to  his 
room  for  an  instant  or  two,  had  hurried 
out  again,  as  the  servant  said,  like  a  wild 
man,  and  had  never  returned. 

He  had  no  friends  in  the  place,  and  "his 
habits  were  so  retired  and  reserved  that 
nobody  knew  whether  he  had  any  relations 
anywhere,  much  less  where  they  were  to 
be  found.  Max  knew  him  better  than  any- 
body, and  he,  under  the  circumstances, 
took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  searching 
Meyer's  rooms  in  order  to  find  out  any  pos- 
sible clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  his  fam- 
ily. That  it  was  a  case  of  suicide  none 
could  doubt  for  a  moment.  The  hat  was 
evidence  of  his  having  been  in  the  river; 
and  the  stream  was  so  swift  and  strong 
that  even  a  good  swimmer  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  escape,  much  more  a 
feeble  lad  like  Meyer,  who  did  not  know 
how  to  swim.  That  the  body,  in  spite  of 
search,  had  not  been  found,  proved  noth- 
ing :  so  strong  a  current  would  soon  have 
carried  it  many  miles  away.  But  assurance 
became  doubly  sure  when  Max  found  the 
following  note,  scrawled  in  pencil,  pinned 
to  a  pillow :  — 

"  Know  all  men  that  I,  Adolf  Meyer, 
the  painter,  have  been  conquered  by  sor- 
cery. I  accuse  Max  Brendel  of  being  in 
league  with  the  devil.  I  quit  with  scorn 
and  loathing  a  world  where  genius  has  to 
contend  with  infernal  powers,  and  I  go  to 
find  my  glory  where  the  work  of  wizards 
hath  not  to  be  judged  by  fools.  Seek  for 
the  body  of  Adolf  Meyer  beneath  the 
river;  for  his  soul  above  the  stars. — 
A.  M." 

So  it  was  clear  that  the  poor  crazy  soul 
had  gone  mad  on  the  first  provocation  and 
had  died.  But  much  was  due  to  his  mem- 
ory at  the  hands  of  Max  Brendel.  The 
authorities,  though  slowly  moving,  would 
soon  arrive  to  seal  the  room.  The  inco- 
herent piece  of  writing  would  assuredly 
condemn  its  author  to  the  burial  of  a  self- 
murderer  ;  while  the  prophetess  herself, 
who,  still  under  her  canvas  cover,  lay  upon 
the  floor,  would  be  overhauled  by  ignorant 
and  careless  hands  and  insulted  by  mock- 
ing tongues.  The  successful  man,  who 
had  unconsciously  driven  his  rival  to  a 
grave  in  the  river,  was  bound  to  do  all  he 
could  for  Meyer's  immediate  memory  and 
future  reputation.  He  felt  no  hesitation 
in  at  once  destroying  the  scrawl,  and  in 
conveying  the  prophetess,  without  lifting 
her  veil,  to  his  own  lodging.    He  was  the 
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natural  guardian  of  all  that  might  conduce 
to  shed  any  sort  of  halo  on  the  head  of 
one  who  would  still  have  been  living  but 
for  him.  Perhaps,  too,  Meyer's  relations, 
when  discovered,  might  prove  to  be  poor 
people,  to  whom  the  prophetess  might  be 
of  service.  Meanwhile  it  would  be  safe  in 
his  keeping  from  being  seen  prematurely. 
He  sealed  the  cover  and  placed  the  picture 
against  the  wall. 

Of  course  all  this  kept  him  from  going 
at  once  to  make  his  peace  with  Elsa.  In- 
deed his  mind  was  in  such  a  whirl  that  he 
hardly  realized  the  breach  between  himself 
and  her.  He  counted  his  remaining  four 
thousand  five  hundred  gulden  and  then 
turned  to  the  looking-glass,  the  abode  of 
his  familiar  spirit,  to  thank  the  shadow  of 
the  donor  and  to  gaze  upon  her  beauty 
with  tenfold  rapture. 

The  face  was  gone.  He  saw  only  his 
own  reflection,  just  as  he  would  have  seen 
it  in  the  commonest  of  toilet  mirrors.  Five 
hundred  gulden  had  proved  a  long  price 
to  pay. 

Never  mind,  though  —  he  could  afford 
it,  and  gratitude  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  gulden.  Moreover,  if  he  had  lost  the 
shadow,  he  had  gained  the  substance. 
His  patroness  was  real  and  he  was  sane  : 
he  lived  in  a  mere  dream  no  more. 

x. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  a  question 
whether  his  recovered  sanity  was  quite  so 
much  an  advantage  as  he  supposed. 
When  one  loves  a  dream,  the  love  is  a 
dream :  when  the  dream  one  loves  be- 
comes a  reality,  the  love  also  becomes 
real. 

He  was  still  Elsa's  betrothed :  she  still 
wore  his  ring,  though  it  now  scorched  and 
pained  her.  But  his  daily  visits  to  the 
baroness  could  not  fail  to  exercise  over 
him  a  perilous  fascination.  Cowardice, 
though  he  had  never  hitherto  shown  him- 
self a  coward,  was  the  all-powerful  cause 
of  his  putting  off  a  reconciliation  with  his 
betrothed,  first  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
then  from  day  to  day.  He  had  never 
known  a  great  lady  in  his  life  before  ;  and 
the  baroness  was  to  the  poor  student  the 
princess  of  a  fairy  tale.  The  very  per- 
fume of  her  dress  intoxicated  him.  Then 
she  had  none  of  the  commonplace  pretti- 
ness  of  Elsa :  she  wore  the  beauty  of  a 
loftier  world.  She  was  a  goddess  :  Elsa 
only  a  girl.  And  she  could  talk  to  his 
mind  as  well  as  to  his  heart :  she  could 
sympathize  with  his  higher  ideas,  and  give 
wings  to  his  brains. 

There  were  strange  things  about  her 


that  enhanced  her  fascination,  even  though 
he,  in  his  ignorance,  failed  to  think  them 
strange.  Why  should  so  brilliant  a  being 
have  come  to  bury  her  beauty  and  her 
youth  in  a  half-ruined  castle  in  so  out-of- 
the-way  a  corner?  Why  did  she  live 
alone  ?  Why  was  she  content  with  his 
society?  Perhaps  the  last  question  would 
have  puzzled  no  other  man.  But  these 
were  not  her  most  striking  peculiarities. 
She  had  a  singular  horror  of  darkness, 
and  surrounded  herself  with  a  brilliant 
illumination  of  wax-candles  almost  before 
the  sun  went  down.  Her  very  bedcham- 
ber at  midnight  was  a  blaze  of  artificial 
day.  She  had  no  feminine  taste  for  flow- 
ers, or  for  the  living  and  vocal  flowers 
called  birds  ;  but  she  indulged  an  intense 
passion  for  all  that  gleamed  and  sparkled 

—  for  diamonds  and  jewels  of  every  sort 
and  kind.  In  accordance  with  this  pas- 
sion her  rooms  were  lined  throughout  with 
mirrors  from  floor  to  ceiling  —  the  old  cas- 
tle should  have  been  the  very  Palace  of 
Truth  itself  for  transparency.  From  the 
ceiling  of  every  inhabitable  room  hung  a 
large  chandelier  composed  of  prismatic 
lustres  ;  and  she  ate  and  drank,  from  the 
richest  workmanship  of  Venice  and 
Prague.  The  nature  of  her  mind  itself 
was  that  of  a  mirror.  It  was  startlingly 
quick  and  bright :  no  sooner  was  an  idea 
presented  to  her  than  she  instantaneously 
reflected  it  and  made  it  her  own.  But, 
unless  kept  constantly  and  prominently 
before  her,  it  passed  away,  as  utterly  as  if 
it  had  never  been,  from  the  surface  of  her 
mind.  Nor  did  she  ever  originate,  though 
taking  the  keenest  delight  in,  new  ideas. 
Whenever  Max  spoke  she  became  all  eyes 
and  ears.  Perhaps  it  was  well  for  the 
peace  of  his  vanity  that  he  never  met  her 
in  the  company  of  other  men,  and  that  she 
had  nothing  to  reflect  but  the  lights  and 
shades  of  his  own  mind.  Sometimes  he 
could  not  help  flattering  himself  that  the 
interest  she  took  in  him  must  be  due  to 
something  more  personal  and  definite  than 
a  passion  for  art  in  the  abstract.  Once  he 
caught  himself  thinking  aloud,  "  If  it  were 
not  for  Elsa,  what  things  might  not  be  !  " 
And,  even  as  things  were,  there  seemed 
no  reason  why  Elsa  should  interfere,  see- 
ing that  he  had  not  seen  her  since  — 
since  — -he  could  not  remember  when. 

There  was  one  barrier,  however,  between 
them  —  while  she  reflected  every  move- 
ment of  his  soul,  he  could  not  see  into 
hers.  It  was  himself  that  he  seemed  to 
read  in  her.  Even  when  their  hands  met, 
there  seemed  a  thin,  indefinable  something 

—  like  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  without 
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depth  —  that  came  between  and  prevented 
an  actual  contact.  Her  touch  added  no 
thrill  to  his  own. 

The  second  portrait  of  the  baroness  had 
now  long  been  finished.  As  she  had  fore- 
told, it  was  better  than  even  his  prize-pic- 
ture :  and  she  sent  it  to  be  exhibited  for  a 
few  days  in  the  Rath-haus,  so  that  it  might 
eclipse  its  predecessor.  AH  the  town  was 
proud  of  its  citizen,  Herr  Max  Brendel, 
whose  fame  had  now  travelled  to  Munich 
and  back  again :  and  everybody  said  that 
this  was  the  masterpiece  :  that  the  first 
had  been  only  the  promise  of  the  second. 
Max  Brendel  was  a  prophet  in  his  own 
country. 

The  baroness  was  delighted  to  reflect 
all  this  public  praise.  She  gathered  up 
the  opinions  of  everybody,  and  agreed 
with  them  all. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "  was  I  not  right  ? 
You  must  make  me  another  picture  for 
the  old  castle  before  you  go  to  Rome. 
You  shall  make  Regenstein  the  most  fa- 
mous gallery  in  all  Germany." 

His  heart  rose  up  with  pride. 

"  Only  give  me  a  subject,  madam,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  will  not  rest  day  or  night  till 
it  is  done." 

"  A  subject  ?  Well  —  you  have  painted 
me  twice  over,  and  the  second  was  better 
than  the  first.  Paint  me  a  third  time  — 
the  third  time  will  be  the  best  of  all." 

"  I  can  find  no  more  glorious  subject, 
madam,  if  I  wander  through  the  world." 

So  he  set  himself  to  make  a  third  and 
yet  grander  picture  of  the  baroness.  She 
was  his  inspiration,  and  he  was  nothing 
without  her. 

XI. 

Meanwhile  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  black,  worm-eaten,  rat-eaten  old 
lumber-room  of  Herr  Elias  was  any  longer 
large  or  fine  enough  to  hold  Herr  Brendel 
and  his  fortunes.  The  baroness  hated  all 
things  dark  and  dull ;  and,  thanks  to  her 
extravagant  liberality,  he  was  now  able  to 
live  in  a  style  more  in  accordance  with 
her  tastes,  which  had  become  his  own. 
At  her  direct  instigation  he  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  town  and  into  expen- 
sive apartments.  She  wished  her  protege 
to  do  credit  to  his  patroness  and  to  adver- 
tise her  munificence  —  nothing  that  she 
did  was  to  be  hid  under  a  bushel  —  and 
her  wishes  were  his  laws.  He  obeyed 
willingly  —  all  he  had  came  from  her,  and 
she  had  therefore  a  moral  right  to  control 
its  disposal.  Here,  in  his  new  abode,  he 
painted  en  prince ;  and  here  he  did  other 
things  en  prince  besides.    The  steady- 
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going  and  blameless  young  fellow  whom 
Elsa  had  called  Max  was  very  unlike  the 
famous  Herr  Brendel. 

He  had  sown  his  modest  crop  of  wild 
oats  in  his  time,  of  course,  in  company 
with  the  Rothkopfs  and  Sleinitzes  of  the 
painting-school.  He  had  never,  before 
his  betrothal  to  Elsa,  been  averse  to  such 
simple  forms  of  dissipation  as  a  poor  art- 
student  might  light  upon  in  a  town  that 
was  free  from  the  cheap  and  easy  oppor- 
tunities given  by  great  cities.  But  his 
life  assumed  a  different  shape  now  that 
the  light  touch  of  Elsa's  hand  was  re- 
moved. Whether  it  was  that  whenever 
he  thought  of  her  he  was  filled  with  shame, 
or  whether  the  influence  of  his  generous 
benefactress  was  in  itself  a  power  of  evil, 
there  is  no  need  to  say,  and  no  means  of 
saying.  One  thing  led  on  to  another. 
The  friend  of  a  baroness,  whose  fame  had 
travelled  to  Munich  and  back  again,  could 
not  plod  on  like  poor  Max  Brendel.  All 
the  great  painters  had  lived  magnifi- 
cently—  Titian,  Rubens,  Raphael  —  and 
should  Brendel  give  himself  any  lower 
example  than  the  highest  of  all  ?  Even 
in  the  most  obscure  of  towns,  if  a  man  is 
bent  upon  it,  he  may  contrive  to  launch 
out  in  style.  Max  Brendel  launched  out 
in  the  style  of  a  lion. 

Indeed  he  was  really  a  lion.  He  dined 
with  the  burgomaster,  and  painted  for  him 
a  small  picture  of  the  baroness  in  the 
character  of  Justice.  He  lectured  in  the 
painting-school,  to  which  he  condescended 
to  present  a  sketch  of  the  baroness  in  the 
character  of  Clio.  He  sent  to  Munich  a 
great  picture  of  the  baroness  as  St.  Cath- 
erine :  he  sent  another  great  picture  of 
the  baroness,  as  Thusnelda,  to  Berlin. 
He  received  several  commissions  from 
those  who  admired  his  finished  style,  and 
his  patrons  regularly  received  a  portrait 
of  the  baroness,  in  some  new  character,  in 
return.  Foreign  visitors  came  with  let- 
ters of  introduction  to  Herr  Professor 
Brendel.  He  restored  to  the  Academy 
the  prize  he  had  gained,  and  the  student 
who  had  painted  the  modest  landscape 
was  sent  to  Rome.  He  was  invited  to 
leave  his  native  town  and  to  settle  in  a 
larger  field,  but  he  always  refused  :  patriot- 
ism was  the  excuse,  but  the  baroness  was 
the  cause.  Pie  gave  dinners  that  outdid 
the  burgomaster's  with  wine  that  outshone 
the  bishop's.  No  longer  did  he  associate 
with  those  honest  comrades  of  his,  Sleinitz 
and  Rothkopf.  He  spoke  to  them  kindly 
when  he  came  across  them,  but  was  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  them  no  more. 

Well,  such  things   happen  every  day. 
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There  is  not  much  to  wonder  at  in  a  poor 
man's  suddenly  becoming  rich  and  cutting 
his  old  friends.  There  is  very  little  to 
wonder  at  in  a  great  painter,  who  has  be- 
come a  lion,  finding  it  practically  impossi- 
ble to  marry  a  poor  little  bonrgeoise.  He 
and  Elsa  were  no  longer  in  the  same 
world.  What  would  they  all  say  —  what 
would  the  baroness  say?'  It  was  all  over 
between  them  now. 

"  And  so  best,  I  suppose,"  he  sometimes 
thought  with  a  sigh. 

XII. 

In  one  thing  he  had  an  advantage  over 
many  great  men  —  he  was  not  troubled  by 
the  ghosts  of  his  humbler  days.  There 
was  no  fear  of  his  being  intruded  upon  by 
Elsa  now,  though  she  had  once  come  to 
him  when  he  ought  to  have  gone  to  her. 

The  long  absence  of  her  lover  was  a 
confirmation  of  her  worst  fears :  and  at 
last  it  was  impossible  even  for  her  to  force 
herself  to  believe  that  she  had  judged  him 
harshly.  It  was  only  too  true,  too  clear, 
that  her  short-lived  dream  of  happiness 
was  past  and  gone. 

Not  that  she  spent  her  time  in  crying 
her  eyes  out.  No  one  saw  her  shed  a 
tear.  Herr  Frohmann  never  had  occasion 
to  scold  her  even  for  breaking  crockery, 
much  less  for  inattention  to  his  slightest 
comfort.  To  all  appearance  she  was  as 
quiet  as  a  mouse  and  as  busy  as  a  bee. 
Her  smiles  had  gone  away  with  her  tears, 
but  she  allowed  nobody  to  miss  her  smile. 
She  did  not  turn  cynic  or  cry  out  to  all  the 
fates  and  furies  because  she  had  found 
her  trust  betrayed  —  because  she  shared 
the  common  lot  in  finding  the  citadel  of 
her  life  built  up  upon  a  shoal  of  shifting 
sand.  Her  heart  might  break,  but  neither 
her  strength  nor  her  pride. 

"  Elsa,  my  girl,"  said  her  father  to  her 
one  evening  when,  even  in  the  workshop, 
he  had  heard  Max  Brendel's  name  spoken 
of  with  honour,  "  I  hear  great  things  of  that 
Max  of  thine.  What  has  become  of  the 
fellow?  From  all  I  hear  he  ought  to 
be  thinking  of  speaking  to  me  about  the 
wedding-day." 

She  crept  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  with  the  caress  that  had 
belonged  to  her  lover  in  old  times.  She 
had  been  expecting  the  question  to  come 
at  last,  but  was  still  unprepared  with  a 
reply. 

"  Ah,  you  think  I've  been  blind,  my 
girl,"  he  said  in  his  rough  way,  "  but  I'm 
not  so  blind  as  I  seem.  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  you  to  speak  first,  but  as  you  won't 
I  must  take  the  bull  by  the  horns.  Max 


has  never  been  here  since  he  got  the  prize  ; 
and  what's  more,  they  say  he's  to  marry 
the  baroness  up  at  Regenstein  —  they 
were  talking  about  it  to-day.  And  he's 
turned  bad  and  wild.  Elsa  Frohmann,  the 
daughter  of  old  Frohmann  the  wood- 
carver,  isn't  fit  for  the  Herr  Professor. 
Nevermind,  my  girl  —  thank  God,  we're 
as  proud  as  he ;  and  we  won't  speak  to 
those  who  are  bad,  if  he  won't  speak  to 
those  that  are  poor.  And  there's  as  good 
fish  in  the  river  as  ever  a  Max  Brendel." 

It  was  one  thing  to  condemn  her  lover, 
but  it  was  another  thing  to  hear  him  con- 
demned. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "it's  true  —  all's 
over  between  Max  and  me.  But  it's  not 
his  fault,  father:  how  could  a  great  and 
clever  man  like  him  really  care  for  a  poor 
plain,  clumsy  girl  like  me?  It  was  all 
very  well  while  he  was  poor  and  unhappy, 
and  had  seen  nobody  but  Elsa.  But  it 
couldn't  last  —  how  could  it?  It  was  too 
sweet  a  dream ;  one  always  wakes,  always, 
from  sweet  dreams.  It  must  have  come 
to  an  end,"  she  went  on,  with  the  tears  at 
last  brimming  into  her  eyes  ;  "and  better 
now  than  if  we  had  married  and  he'd 
found  out  too  late  that  he  could  not  love 
me  as  —  I  loved  him.  —  Now  I  must  be 
thy  Elsa,  thine  only,  my  own  father  — 
that's  all :  I  would  not  have  him  unhappy 
for  my  sake,  no,  not  for  all  the  prizes  in 
the  world;  and  now,  I  would  not  leave 
thee — -no,  not  for  him." 

"He's  a  blackguard,  that's  all,  Elsa, 
and  thou  art  a  little  fool.  But  if  thou 
canst  forget  him,  thou  art  wise.  Take 
off  that  ring." 

"No  —  not  that,  father.  I  must  keep 
my  ring." 

"It  is  shameful  to  wear  it  longer,  if 
thou  art  his  betrothed  no  more.  Give  it 
me,  that  I  may  send  it  back  to  the  Herr 
Professor." 

"  Oh,  let  me  be  thy  Elsa,  father ;  and  I 
cannot  be  thy  Elsa  if  I  am  untrue  to  my 
betrothed  —  to  my  Max  who  is  dead  and 
gone."  At  last,  for  the  first  time,  she 
broke  down  :  she  fell  upon  her  father's 
neck  and  cried. 

"  Who  has  turned  into  a  scoundrel,"  he 
said,  gruffly.  But  he  said  no  more  about 
the  ring. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
RATIONAL  EXCITEMENT. 

The  love  of  excitement  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  regarded  as  a  disturbing 
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force  in  volition.  People  are  supposed  to  in- 
dulge in  it.  not  from  deliberate  preference, 
but  simply  from  the  overmastering  influ- 
ence of  the  exciting  pleasure.  According 
to  this  view,  which  has  been  advocated  by 
philosophers  from  Plato  downwards,  the 
force  of  excitement  is  the  power  of  a  pres- 
ent gratification  which,  by  taking  full  pos- 
session of  consciousness,  excludes  all  re- 
flection, comparison  of  ends,  and  deliberate 
preference  of  one  end  to  another.  One 
familiar  illustration  of  this  process  is  the 
condition  of  a  morally  weak  and  highly  sen- 
sitive mind  in  view  of  an  object  of  sensuous 
gratification  immediately  presented  to  it. 
And  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
mode  in  which  most  persons  are  acted 
upon  by  *he  intenser  forms  of  pleasure. 
We  may  see  abundant  illustrations  of  this 
weakness  in  the  e very-day  life  of  English- 
men. Now  it  is  the  workman,  who,  find- 
ing himself  inpossession  of  a  little  store 
of  accumulating  wages,  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  an  immediate  indulgence  in 
the  noisy  delights  of  alcoholic  stimulation. 
At  another  time  it  is  the  wife  of  a  strug- 
gling business  man,  who  is  transported  by 
the  prospect  of  decking  herself  in  luxuri- 
ous apparel,  and  who  at  the  moment  of 
temptation  is  wholly  unrestrained  by  con- 
siderations of  a  wise  economy.  The  rec- 
ords of  our  bankruptcy  and  criminal 
courts  abundantly  testify  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  present  excitement  over  the 
minds  of  large  numbers  of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which 
exciting  pleasures  exercise  a  peculiar  at- 
traction on  the  human  mind.  Many  men 
and  women  love  excitement  in  quite  an- 
other way.  They  make  it  an  object  of 
conscious  preference  and  of  deliberate  an- 
ticipation. If  it  is  not  a  paradox,  one  may 
say  that  they  seek  excitement  in  a  quiet 
manner  by  coolly  setting  themselves  to 
attain  it  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  it. 
Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  young 
woman  living  in  a  rather  dull  way  in  a 
quiet  country  town,  whose  occasional  hap- 
piness it  is  to  visit  London  and  to  see  a 
little  of  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  society. 
She  looks  forward  to  her  yearly  treat  with 
a  fair  amount  of  composure  for  several 
months,  and  seeks  in  the  most  practical 
way  to  make  all  her  other  arrangements  fit 
in  with  this  supreme  engagement.  If 
other  prospects  open  up  which  would  con- 
flict with  this  one,  she  carefully  reflects  on 
the  choice  presented  to  her,  and,  after  full 
deliberation,  determines  to  attain  the  more 
exciting  form  of  enjoyment.  All  of  us 
probably  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  pleasurable  excitement  which 


in  this  way  attract  us  at  a  great  distance 
in  time  and  of  which  we  make  a  perfectly 
deliberate  selection. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  these 
two  forms  of  attraction  really  involved  as 
their  conditions  precisely  the  same  mental 
qualities.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  should 
find  the  people  who  are  most  susceptible 
of  the  one  susceptible  of  the  other  in  a 
proportionate  degree.  Facts,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  support  this  view.  Although 
it  is  true  that  very  lively  and  excitable 
people  often  unite  a  high  susceptibility  to 
immediate  excitement  with  an  eager  pur- 
suit of  distant  excitement,  we  find  many 
who  show  the  first  quality  apart  from  the 
second,  and  others  who  display  the  latter 
with  but  very  little  of  the  former.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  those  who  are  exceed- 
ingly weak  in  presence  of  an  intense  en- 
joyment within  momentary  reach,  and  who 
yet  betray  no  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  re- 
mote excitements.  There  are  men,  for 
example,  who  are  carried  away  as  with  an 
irresistible  arm  at  the  sight  of  wine,  who 
nevertheless  show  little  or  no  tendency  to 
go  out  of  their  way  to  indulge  themselves 
in  this  peculiar  gratification  ;  and  these 
are  the  cases  of  morbid  appetite  which  it 
is  possible  to  deal  with  remedially.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  seem 
very  much  bent  on  providing  themselves 
with  occasional  emotional  stimulants,  and 
who  yet  do  not  manifest  this  kind  of  impo- 
tence under  the  attraction  of  an  immedi- 
ately present  exciting  object.  For  in- 
stance, the  bon  vivant  who  delights  in  the 
stimulus  of  a  good  dinner,  spiced  with  the 
presence  of  jovial  companions,  may  dis- 
play an  irresistible  firmness  in  the  pursuit 
of  occasional  gratifications  of  his  taste, 
and  yet  be  perfect  master  of  himself  if 
suddenly  tempted  to  an  immediate  indul- 
gence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  this  more  mod- 
erate pursuit  of  excitement  that  it  should 
assume  the  form  of  a  purpose  to  indulge 
in  the  wished-for  enjoyment  at  certain 
more  or  less  regular  intervals.  Peo- 
ple who  are  in  this  condition  of  mind 
consciously  resolve  to  seek  a  periodical 
excitement.  They  make  their  moments 
of  emotional  exaltation  an  orderly  ele- 
ment in  their  existence.  It  is  probable  that 
English  people  show  this  peculiar  quality 
less  clearly  than  foreigners.  The  French 
and  the  Germans  are  quite  as  fond  of  ex- 
citement as  ourselves,  probably  a  good  deal 
more  so,  but  they  compass  their  end  in  a 
much  more  orderly  fashion.  A  woman  in 
Paris  or  Berlin  who  is  obliged  to  think  a 
I  good  deal  about  the  pecuniary  cost  of  her 
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amusements  is  accustomed  to  arrange  her 
periodical  visits  to  the  theatre  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  theatre  is  open  every 
evening,  but  she  is  not  tempted  to  rush 
off  on  hearing  of  some  new  attraction. 
She  looks  ahead  and  skillfully  prepares 
for  her  coveted  delight.  She  does  not 
live  in  a  daily  state  of  uneasy  craving,  dis- 
contented with  her  ordinary  surroundings. 
She  throws  herself  heartily  into  present 
occupations,  sustained  with  the  pleasant 
visions  of  the  coming  holiday.  She  must 
have  her  moments  of  exalted  bliss,  but 
she  can  very  well  bring  herself  to  wait  for 
them.  We  have  heard  of  German  wom- 
en who  were  so  bent  on  securing  this  oc- 
casional ecstacy  in  the  theatre  or  the 
opera-house  that  they  willingly  stinted 
themselves  in  quality  and  variety  of  diet 
in  order  to  compass  their  object.  Yet  they 
were  quite  reasonable  in  respect  to  the 
frequency  of  their  pleasures,  and  did  not 
by  any  mems  neglect  all  domestic  duties 
for  the  sake  of  these  amusements. 

It  is  clear  that  the  precise  psycholog- 
ical conditions  of  this  orderly  pursuit  of 
emotional  exaltation  must  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  disturbing  and  absorb- 
ing passion  for  excitement  already  spoken 
of.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  what- 
ever way  they  pursue  their  object,  lovers 
of  excitement  resemble  one  another  in  a 
certain  high  degree  of  nervous  sensibility 
and  emotional  susceptibility.  The  En- 
glish youth  whose  desires  are  instantly 
kindled  into  an  overmastering  passion  at 
the  sight  of  the  cup,  and  the  German  stu- 
dent who  looks  forward  with  a  flutter  of 
pleasurable  anticipation  to  his  weekly  ca- 
rouse without  intermitting  his  present 
studies,  both  display  the  same  fundamen- 
tal energy  of  nervous  reaction  to  alcoholic 
stimulation.  So,  too,  the  idle  English 
girl,  whose  mind  is  thrown  into  disorder 
by  the  intrusion  of  inflaming  images  of 
theatrical  spectacle,  and  the  practical 
Frenchwoman  who  looks  on  eagerly  to 
the  next  play  and  is  yet  perfectly  content 
to  live  in  the  interval  in  the  ordinary  way, 
show  the  same  kind  of  imaginative  activity. 
But  in  each  of  these  illustrations  we  see 
a  great  difference  of  mental  condition. 
This  difference  may  perhaps  be  defined 
as  consisting  in  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  supreme  volitional  control.  The  sys- 
tematic seeker  after  excitement  may  love 
his  object  very  ardently  indeed,  and  in 
this  case  he  has  all  the  conditions  of  that 
overpowering  inflammability  of  feeling 
which  we  see  in  the  contrasted  examples. 
But,  along  with  this  excitability  of  nerv- 
ous organization  he  possesses  a  strength 


of  will  by  which  he  can  either  hold  down, 
so  to  speak,  the  violent  emotional  impulses 
or  release  them  according  to  the  purpose 
of  the  moment.  He  does  not  by  any 
means  seek  to  deprive  himself  of  the  lux- 
ury of  indulging  his  peculiarly  intense 
susceptibilities,  he  rather  aims  perhaps 
at  cultivating  them  to  the  fullest  degree. 
Only  he  makes  them  the  conditions  of  a 
rationally  pursued  enjoyment,  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  he  can  fashion  by 
well-conceived  plan  a  high  style  of  felicity. 

But  is  it  possible,  one  may  ask,  to  com- 
bine any  considerable  degree  of  excitabil- 
ity with  a  perfectly  rational  choice  of  the 
highest  happiness  attainable  ?  Video 
meliora  proboque,  dzteriora  sequor,  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  confession  of 
all  very  excitable  people,  but,  though  the 
passion  for  excitement  in  its  unrestrained 
forms  necessarily  interferes  with  a  just 
comparison  of  the  greater  and  the  less  in 
pleasure,  it  does  not  follow  that,  when 
held  in  subjection  by  a  strong  will,  it  is  a 
disturbing  element  in  one's  calculations. 
A  man  or  a  woman  with  a  turn  for  excit- 
ing amusements  may  reasonably  recognize 
and  make  use  of  the  experience  that  the 
rapturous  enjoyments  of  an  exalted  men- 
tal condition  are  incommensurable  with 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  quiet  moments. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  man  has  a 
singular  emotional  susceptibility  to  music 
of  a  certain  order,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
delight  of  the  opera  or  concert-room  is  in- 
comparably more  intense  than  any  other 
known  form  of  enjoyment.  If  at  the  same 
time  he  is  a  person  of  strong  reason  and 
will,  he  may  wisely  resolve  to  secure  as 
much  of  this  delight  as  possible.  Experi- 
ence teaches  him  that  too  great  frequency 
of  indulgence  diminishes  the  zest  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  consequently  he  sets  himself  to 
find,  in  a  rough  fashion,  the  number  of 
gratifications  which  affords  in  the  aggre- 
gate the  highest  sum  of  pleasure.  With 
respect  to  a  comparison  of  these  exciting 
forms  of  enjoyment  with  other  varieties, 
when  they  threaten  to  interfere  with  one 
another,  it  is  obvious  that  because  of  their 
immeasurable  nature  they  cannot  become 
the  elements  of  exact  calculation.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  most  con- 
sistent pleasure-seeker  does  not  always 
perform  an  exact  calculation  of  the  results 
of  his  action.  In  a  good  many  cases  he 
has  to  be  satisfied  with  a  very  rough  guess 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  greatest  happi- 
ness. And  this  rude  kind  of  reckoning 
the  lover  of  excitement  is  able  to  perform 
too.  He  will  first  of  all  argue  that  his 
periodic  mental  intoxication,  though  very 
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brief,  is  so  unlike  any  other  mode  of 
pleasure  as  to  be  preferable  to  a  long 
duration  of  the  more  commonplace  satis- 
factions. He  will  reason  further  that  the 
anticipation  and  review  of  such  supreme 
delights,  extending-  through  the  whole  in- 
tervals of  their  recurrence,  may,  by  remov- 
ing the  dreary  sense  of  ennui  and  melan- 
choly which  people  often  experience  amid 
the  monotonous  surroundings  of  ordinary 
life,  so  far  increase  the  value  of  the  excit- 
ing pleasures  as  to  make  it  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  secure  them,  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  amount  of  daily  comfort.  In 
this  way  it  appears  possible  to  preserve  a 
considerable  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
the  more  stimulating  class  of  enjoyments, 
and  yet  to  carry  out  with  a  fair  amount  of 
consistency  a  prudential  regulation  of  the 
various  pleasures  of  life.  In  other  words, 
a  keen  relish  for  excitement,  if  only  re- 
strained by  a  strong  will  and  directed  by  a 
clear  judgment,  seems  to  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  a  resolve  to  seek  the  greatest 
amount  of  happiness  attainable. 


From  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"PIGEON  ENGLISH." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  before  very 
long  the  shout  "  You  wan-che  one  pe-sze 
boat  ? "  which  greets  the  ears  of  every 
visitor  to  Hong  Kong  as  the  anchor  drops 
into  the  still  waters  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  Victoria  peak  will  be  no  more  heard. 
At  last  English  merchants  are  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  of  making  use  of  a  jargon 
which  would  never  have  existed  but  for 
their  strange  unwillingness  to  acquire  even 
a  smattering  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  people  among  whom  they  were  des- 
tined to  live.  Grammars,  dictionaries,  and 
vocabularies  in  the  local  dialects  are  now 
beginning  to  find  their  way  into  houses 
into  which  they  have  never  hitherto  been 
admitted,  and  some  masters  and  mistresses 
have  set  an  example  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  be  followed  —  of  communicat- 
ing with  their  servants  in  Chinese,  even 
though  they  speak  it  imperfectly,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  gibberish  which  up  to 
this  time  has  been  their  solitary  means  of 
intercommunication.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  generation  of  Chinaman  is  growing  up 
which  has  learned  to  speak  English  gram- 
matically in  the  schools  established  at 
Hong  Kong  and  at  the  treaty  ports. 
There  is  therefore  some  prospect  that, 
what  between  English-speaking  Chinamen 
and   Chinese-speaking  Englishmen,  that 
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diseased  growth  yclept  "  pigeon  English  " 
will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

A  certain  amount  of  interest  must  al- 
ways attach  to  any  form  of  speech  which 
has  acquired  even  a  temporary  separate 
existence,  and  this  at  least  "pigeon  Eng- 
lish "  can  plead  for  itself.  It  is  too  soon 
yet  to  pronounce  a  funeral  oration  over  it, 
but  as  opposing  forces  proclaim  that  its 
days  are  numbered,  and  as  very  little  is 
known  in  England  of  the  rubbish  which 
our  countrymen  are  talking  in  China,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  glance  briefly 
at  its  origin  and  characteristics. 

To  call  it  English,  even  when  qualified 
by  the  word  "  pigeon  "  (i.e.  "  business  "), 
is  a  misnomer.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Eng- 
lish and  Portuguese  words  tortured  into 
Chinese  idioms,  and  when  it  is  added  that 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  these 
words  are  at  all  correctly  pronounced,  the 
outcome  may  be  imagined.  Only  a  few 
specimens  of  this  lingo  have  found  their 
way  into  English  literature.  The  paro- 
dies on  "  Excelsior  "  and  "  My  name  is 
Norval,"  which  begin,  "  That  nightey  time 
begin  chop-chop,"  and  "  My  name  be- 
longey  Norval,"  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  only  scraps  we  have  on  record.  But 
these  lines,  absurd  as  they  are,  are  im- 
provements on  "pigeon  English"  pure 
and  simple.  This  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  native  vocabularies  published  for  the 
benefit  of  compradores  and  servants  en- 
tering the  service  of  English  masters. 
We  may  take  one  as  a  specimen  of  this 
class  of  work.  It  is  a  little  volume  of 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  pages,  and  is  en- 
titled "  A  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Red-haired  People." 
Its  outer  cover  is  adorned  with  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  one  of  the  red-haired 
race  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  Geor- 
gian period,  in  breeches  and  stockings,  and 
armed  with  stick  and  sword. 

The  author  begins  with  the  English  nu- 
merals, and  gets  over  "  one  "  and  "two  " 
very  creditably,  but  "  te-le  "  is  his  nearest 
approach  to  "three"  —  the  letter  r  is  an 
insuperable  difficulty  to  a  Chinaman  — 
"  sik-sze  "  to  "  six,"  and  "  sam  "  to  "  sev- 
en." "  Ten "  he  pronounces,  as  though 
he  had  been  tutored  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
"  tin ;  "  "  lim  "  stands  for  "  eleven,"  "  tui- 
lip  "  for  "  twelve,"  "  toon-te  "  for  "  twen- 
ty," "  one  huntoon  "  for  "  a  hundred," 
"one  taou-shan "  for  "a  thousand."  In 
Chinese  there  is  always  inserted  between 
the  numeral  and  the  substantive  to  which 
it  applies  a  word  which  it  is  customary 
to  call  a  classifier,  since  it  points  to  the 
kind  of  object  represented  by  the  sub 
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stantive.  For  example,  instead  of  saying 
"  two  knives,"  a  Chinaman  would  say 
"two  to-be-beld-in-the-hand  knives;"  or, 
instead  of  "  a  table,"  he  would  say  "  one 
length  table."  These  various  classifiers 
the  authors  of  pigeon  English  have  melted 
down  into  one  word,  "  piece."  The  writer 
therefore  translates  the  Chinese  equiva- 
lent of  our  indefinite  article  as  "  one 
pe-sze,"  and  a  knife  he  would  render  by 
"  one  pe-sze  nai-fo."  The  use  in  Chinese 
of  the  verb  "  to  have,"  which  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced "  hap,"  has  given  rise  to  strange 
confusions.  "  No  hap "  is  the  orthodox 
expression  for  "  not  at  home,"  and  a  death 
is  announced  by  "  hap  tai  "  (has  died).  In 
the  same  way  "fashionable"  becomes 
"hap  fa-sze "  (fashion);  "to  be  busy," 
"  hap  pigeon ;  "  and  "  to  be  at  leisure," 
"  hap  tim." 

Expressions  relating  to  sailors  are,  as 
would  naturally  be  expected,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  vocabulary.  "  A  young 
officer  "  is  a  "  mit-chi-man  "  (midshipman), 
"a  second  mate"  is  a  "sik-kan  mit,"  "a 
sailor"  is  a  " say-le  man,"  and  "ready 
money  "  is  "  nip-te  ka-she  "  (liberty  cash). 
About  military  rank  less  is  known.  "  Sho- 
che  man  "  (soldier  man)  is  the  only  equiva- 
lent of  a  military  officer,  and  is  held  to 
include  all  ranks  from  the  general  down- 
wards, the  only  other  distinction  recog- 
nized in  this  service  being  the  "kan-a 
man,"  or  "  artillery  man."  It  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  state  of  foreign  society  in  China 
to  find  that  "  a  wealthy  man  "  is  translated 
into  a  "  ma-chin  "  (merchant).  The  rela- 
tions of  life  bear  strange  and  unusual 
guises  in  "pigeon  English."  A  wife 
speaks  of  her  spouse  as  her  "  ha-sze  man," 
and  he  of  her  as  his  "  wai-fo."  A  friend 
is  a  "fo-lin  "  —  here  the  r  is  again  a  puz- 
zle ;  and  an  uncle  is  a  "  yeung-ke." 
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To  enable  him  to  converse  with  his 
future  English  master  the  would-be  serv- 
ant should  make  himself  acquainted  with 
such  "  common  phrases  "  as  "  ting-ke  " 
(thank  you),  "  how  mut-che  ka-she  "  (how 
much  cash),  "  ko  aou  sai "  (to  go  out),  "  ko 
sit-te  "  (to  go  into  the  city),  or  "  ko  hom  " 
(to  return  home) ;  and  he  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  when  his  master  says  to  him, 
"  I  ko  she-lip,"  that  he  is  going  to  sleep ; 
or  that  if  he  receive  the  order,  "  No  sze- 
pik-ke,"  he  is  not  to  speak.  The  Portu- 
guese element  in  the  jargon  is  noticeable 
in  words  such  as  "  man-te-lin  "  (mandarin), 
"  pa-te-le  "  (for  padre,  priest),  and  "  sa-pe  " 
(saber,  to  know). 

The  above  specimens  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  "  pigeon 
English."  But  its  absurdity  is  not  its 
worst  feature.  Its  general  use  among  for- 
eigners at  the  ports  has  tended  to  create 
an  impassable  gulf  between  them  and  their 
Chinese  neighbours.  It  has  entirely  pre- 
vented the  one  from  gaining  any  intelligent 
information  about  the  other.  "Belong 
aou-lo  custom,"  or  "  Belong  joss  pigeon," 
is  the  sum-total  of  the  explanation  which 
the  Chinese  in  foreign  employ  are  able  to 
give  of  any  ancient  oriental  rite  or  any 
strange  local  custom ;  and  the  same  words 
are  all  that  .their  masters  have  at  their 
command  to  convey  to  an  inquiring  em- 
ploye' the  meaning  of  any  of  our  English 
usages.  Thus  it  has  been  the  means  of 
stereotyping  blunders  and  of  perpetuating 
misunderstandings;  and  it  does  not  say 
much  for  the  enterprising  intelligence  of 
British  merchants  in  China  that  they 
should  have  been  content  to  accept  this 
wretched  jargon  as  their  vernacular  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  without 
making  an  effort  either  to  learn  Chinese 
or  to  teach  their  servants  English. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR. 

I  greet  thee,  brave  and  coming  year  ! 

With  thy  unwritten,  snowy  page, 
And  dash  away  the  unshed  tear 

Would  dim  thee  with  its  dull  presage  ! 

Hope  dances  from  her  dewy  bower 
Thy  early  footstep  to  beguile  ; 

And  Love,  as  fresh  as  Eden's  flower, 
Shall  wave  thee  onward  with  a  smile. 

Why  carry  to  thy  record  fair 

The  cares,  the  sorrows,  buried,  past  ? 
Let  them  float  backward  on  the  air, 

And  perish  like  the  ocean  blast. 

Despair  our  speech  has  iron-bound, 
The  stoutest  heart  has  often  quailed  ; 

We've  flouted  Fortune  as  she  frowned, 
But  was  it  Fate,  or  we,  who  failed  ? 

Oft  Destiny  holds  this  surprise, 

Fate,  smiling,  slowly  drops  her  mask  ; 

Our  pain  was  blessing  in  disguise, 
And  health  was  hidden  in  the  task. 

We  weave  but  blindly  at  the  loom, 
Nor  see  the  picture,  save  in  parts  ; 

Not  ours  to  mark  the  gleam  or  gloom, 
But  labour  on  with  patient  hearts. 

When  the  bright  angel  overhead 
The  soul-wrought  tapestry  unfurls, 

Perhaps  the  tears  we  slowly  shed 

May  gleam  amid  the  gold  like  pearls. 

The  sorrow  which  has  crushed  the  life, 
A  lily  blooms,  on  azure  field  ; 

And  daily  care  and  toil  and  strife 

In  bud  and  flower  may  stand  revealed. 

One  thing  is  left  us  undisturbed  — 
We  still  can  work  and  love  and  give. 

No  matter  how  the  life's  perturbed, 
If,  living,  we  learn  how  to  live. 

Then  come,  thou  young  and  sturdy  year, 
Come  with  proud  port,  and  step  elate  ! 

If  dawn  is  dark,  noon  may  be  clear  : 
Come,  give  us  heart  for  any  fate  ! 

Evening  Post.  M.  E.  W.  S. 


HOME. 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  written  by  James 
Montgomery,  the  well-known  Ayrshire  poet.  The 
poet,  whose  smaller  pieces  are  considered  nearly 
equal  to  those  of  Moore,  was  born  at  Irvine,  in  1771. 

There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride, 
Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside ; 
Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 
And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night ; 
A  land  of  beauty,  virtue,  valour,  truth, 
Time-tutored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth. 


The  wandering  mariner,  whose  eye  explores 
The  wealthiest  isles,  the   most  enchanting 
shores, 

Views  not  a  realm  so  bountiful  and  fair, 
Nor  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  purer  air  ; 
In  every  clime  the  magnet  of  his  soul, 
Touched  by  remembrance,  trembles  to  that 
pole  ; 

For  in  this  land  of  heaven's  peculiar  grace, 
The  heritage  of  nature's  noblest  race, 
There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest, 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  casts  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly  blend 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend. 

Here  woman  reigns ;  the  mother,  daughter, 
wife, 

Strew  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow  way  of 
life  ! 

In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful  eye, 
An  angel-guard  of  love  and  graces  lie  ; 
Around  her  knees  domestic  duties  meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her  feet. 

Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  of  earth  be 
•found  ? 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  —  a  patriot  ?  —  look  around  ; 
Oh,  thou  shalt  find,  howe'er  thy  footsteps 
roam,  * 

That  land  thy  country,  and  that  spot  thy  home  ! 

Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  SEASONS. 

A  blue-eyed  child  that  sits  amid  the  noon, 
O'erhung  with  a  laburnum's  drooping  sprays, 

Singing  her  little  song,  while  softly  round 
Along  the  grass  the  chequered  sunshine 
plays. 

All  beauty  that  is  throned  in  womanhood, 
Facing  a  summer  garden's  fountained  walks, 

That  stoops  to  smooth  a  glossy  spaniel  down, 
To  hide  her  flushing  cheeks  from  one  who 
talks. 

A  happy  mother  with  her  fair-faced  girls, 
In  whose  sweet  spring  her  youth  again  she 
sees, 

With  shout,  and  dance,  and  laugh,  and  bound, 
and  song, 

Stripping  an  autumn's  orchard  laden  trees. 

An  aged  woman  in  a  wintry  room  — 

Frost  on  the  pane,  without  the  whirling 
snow  — 

Reading  old  letters  of  her  far-off  youth, 
Of  sorrows  past,  and  joys  of  long  ago. 

Transcript. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
SCOTTISH  STATESMEN  OF  THE  REVOLU- 
TION: THE  DALRYMPLES.* 

Scotland  has  not  been  fertile  in  great 
statesmen.  During  what  may  be  called 
the  kingly  period  of  her  history — from 
the  accession  of  Robert  II.  to  the  death  of 
James  V.  —  the  one  thing  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  people,  and  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  against  English  inva- 
sion, was  to  curb  an  overgrown,  turbulent, 
and  treacherous  nobility;  a  task  to  which 
no  man  was  found  equal.  At  the  great 
uprising  of  the  Reformation  a  wider  field 
was  opened ;  nobler  ends  came  into  view. 
Knox,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  a  statesman,  yet  did  the  work  of  the 
greatest :  he  awoke  a  national  life ;  he 
called  into  political  existence  the  middle 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  From  various 
causes  Scotland,  in  his  time,  took  a  place 
in  the  politics  of  Europe  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  her  real  power.  But  her  states- 
men, with  the  single  exception  of  Murray, 
were  unworthy  of  their  opportunities. 
Maitland  of  Lethington  has  a  great  but 
undeserved  reputation.  He  was  a  man, 
as  Mr.  Burton  has  shown,  rather  crafty 
than  wise  ;  he  seems  to  have  studied  the 
subtleties  of  Italian  politicians  beyond  the 
powers  of  his  own  brain ;  he  fought  with 
armour  which  he  had  not  proved,  and  the 
result  of  all  his  tortuous  devices  was  hope- 
less failure. 

On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  En- 
glish throne  Scotland  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance and  degradation.  From  this  she 
was,  for  a  brief  season,  raised,  not  by  any 
efforts  of  Scotch  statesmanship,  but  by  the 
wholesome  stimulus  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stuarts,  wanton  with  prosperity;  and 
strong,  as  they  thought,  with  the  strength 
of  England.  The  Covenant,  the  abjuration 
of  prelacy  by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  the 
invasions  of  England,  were  bold  and  vig- 
orous measures.    It  is  not  too  much  to 

*  1.  Memoir  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple,  First  Vis- 
count Stair.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Scotland 
and  Scotch  Law  during  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  J.  G.  Mackay,  Advocate.    Edinburgh:  1873. 

2.  The  Stair  Annals.  By  John  Murray  Graham. 
Edinburgh:  1875. 

3.  William  Car  stares.  A  Character  and  Career 
0/  the  Revolutionary  Epoch.  By  Robert  Hereert 
Story,  Minister  at  Rosneath.    London  :  1874. 


say  that  to  the  conduct  of  Scotland  at  this 
juncture  England  probably  owed  her  free- 
dom. But  the  end  was  unworthy  of  such 
beginnings.  The  fervour  of  popular  feel- 
ing which  had  supported  Knox  blazed  up 
again  for  a  time,  but  could  not  long  en- 
dure. The  national  life  of  the  Reformation 
period  had  died  away.  The  people  had 
been  crushed  by  civil  war,  by  poverty,  by 
the  utter  misrule  which  followed  upon  the 
union  of  the  crowns.  "  The  gentry  of 
that  nation,"  writes  one  of  Cromwell's 
officers,  "have  such  influence  over  the 
commonalty  that  they  can  lead  them  which 
way  they  please."  Unhappily  no  one  was 
found  who  could  lead  them  wisely.  The 
needy  nobles  and  mercenary  soldiers  who 
led  the  Scottish  army  into  England  were 
animated  by  no  higher  motive  than  a  love 
of  English  quarters  and  English  money ; 
the  spirit  of  resistance  to  ecclesiastical 
tyranny,  which  at  first  stimulated  the  peo- 
ple, soon  degenerated  under  evil  guidance 
into  a  fierce  intolerance,  a  determination 
to  impose  Presbyterianism  upon  all  men, 
which  found  its  fitting  conclusion  in  the 
acceptance  of  Charles  II.  as  a  Covenanted 
king.  During  the  usurpation  Scotland 
was  preserved  from  native  rule  ;  under  the 
restored  authority  of  her  "  native  princes," 
the  wisdom  of  Ahithophel  could  have 
availed  nothing  to  any  upright  Scottish 
politician,  except  in  so  far  as  it  might  have 
counselled  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  re- 
treat to  Holland. 

At  the  Revolution  dawned  a  day  bright 
with  a  fairer  promise  for  Scotland  than  for 
any  portion  of  the  British  dominions.  The 
oppression  from  which  she  was  then  set 
free  had  been  greater  than  the  oppression 
of  England;  she  could  look  to  the  future 
with  a  better  hope  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  entertain  for  Ireland.  Unlike  the 
case  of  England,  so  utter  had  been  the 
disregard  of  law,  so  entire  the  overthrow 
of  every  cherished  institution,  that  the 
whole  constitutional  fabric  had  to  be  re- 
constructed. Unlike  the  case  of  Ireland, 
enmities  of  race  and  creed  were  not  so 
deeply  rooted  as  to  render  such  recon- 
struction hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of 
wisdom  and  honest  purpose.  Again  the 
leaders,  by  position,  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
|  pie  failed  in  the  time  of  need.    If,  as  Mr. 
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Arnold  thinks,  the  virtue  of  an  aristocracy 
lies  in  openness  to  ideas,  never  was  a  body 
less  worthy  of  the  name  than  the  nobility 
of  Scotland.  Happily,  influences  were 
now  at  work  which  opened  a  career  to 
"new  men."  It  is  our  purpose,  with  the 
aid  of  the  books  which  are  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  to  give  some  account  of  the 
foremost  of  these  — the  two  Dalrymples, 
father  and  son  —  founders  of  a  family 
which,  through  several  generations,  pro- 
duced men  eminent  in  literature,  law,  arms, 
and  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Graham's  work,  with  the  least  pre- 
tension, is  the  most  valuable  of  the  three. 
It  embraces  the  life  of  the  founder  of  the 
house,  of  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Stair, 
and  of  his  grandson  the  field-marshal  and 
diplomatist  —  the  "magnanimous  Stair" 
of  Carlyle's  Frederick.  He  has  pub- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  many  letters  of 
importance  and  interest.  He  has  done  his 
own  part  with  taste  and  judgment.  His 
narrative  is  brief  but  clear ;  his  candour 
and  impartiality  beyond  praise.  Mr. 
Mackay's  book  is  a  more  elaborate  effort. 
It  is,  as  he  calls  it,  "  a  study  in  the  history 
of  Scotland  and  Scotch  law."  And,  as 
such,  it  has  many  merits.  But  it  is  con- 
fused and  without  method.  Hence  it 
leaves  no  vivid  impression  on  the  reader's 
mind  —  a  fatal  defect  in  a  biography. 
We  shall  have  occasion,  also,  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  to  note  instances  of 
bad  taste,  of  over-confidence,  of  one-sided 
judgment,  in  Mr.  Mackay's  volume.  And 
we  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious  now 
to  recognize  his  considerable  research,  his 
liberality  of  thought,  and  the  freshness 
and  vigour  which  animate  his  pages.  Of 
Mr.  Story's  labours  we  cannot  speak  so 
favourably.  That  the  book  is  a  .dull  book 
is  not  altogether  the  author's  fault.  As- 
suredly Carstairs  was  no  common  man. 
Equal  in  astuteness  and  sagacity  to  the 
master  of  Stair  himself,  he  was  in  honesty 
and  fidelity  superior  perhaps  to  all  the 
politicians  of  his  age  and  nation.  There 
is  reason  to  believe,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  that  he  rendered  good  service  to 
the  State,  in  forwarding,  against  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  the  true  interests  of  Scot- 
land. But  those  services,  during  the  most 
important  part  of  his  career,  took  the 


shape  of  private  counsel  to  William.  Cir- 
cumstances, together  with  his  profession, 
excluded  him  from  public  life.  Hence  his 
biography  wants  interest  —  a  want  not 
supplied  by  his  guarded  correspondence. 
But  Mr.  Story's  book  has  graver  faults 
than  the  fault  of  dulness.,  It  is  marked 
by  a  tone  of  loftiness  which  the  reader 
finds  nothing  to  justify.  There  is  little 
evidence  of  research  ;  interest  is  not 
awakened  by  novelty  of  material  or  origi- 
nality of  thought.  Historical  insight  is 
wanting;  there  are  grievous  mistakes  in 
judgments  of  character  —  as  in  a  rhapsody 
about  Claverhouse,  and  the  praises  of  that 
unscrupulous  turncoat  Sir  James  Stewart. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  be  offended  by  the  un- 
generous spirit  which  finds  pleasure  in  the 
repetition  of  the  idle  slander  that  William 
encouraged  Monmouth's  adventure  in  or- 
der to  rid  himself  of  a  rival ;  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  smile  at  the  taste  which  can 
find  in  the  position  of  Carstairs  at  Wil- 
liam's death  a  parallel  to  Diocletian  at 
Salona  and  Charles  V.  at  Yuste.  Inaccu- 
racy is  shown  even  in  the  slipshod  way 
the  references  are  noted ;  *  the  style,  level 
enough  as  a  rule,  is  disfigured  by  frequent 
and  vain  attempts  at  effect.f  Worst  of 
all,  there  are  not  a  few  traces  of  that  bit- 
terness towards  any  who  chance  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Story  —  especially  on  matters 
ecclesiastical  —  which  so  painfully  charac- 
terizes the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 
But  we  pass  gladly  from  the  duty  of  criti- 
cism to  the  more  pleasing  portion  of  our 
task. 

The  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists  was 
born  in  Ayrshire  in  the  year  161 9,  of  a 
family  by  no  means  so  obscure  as  his  ene- 
mies in  after  days  were  prone  to  allege. 

*  As  thus:  "Burnet,  vol.  iii."  "  Fountainhall, 
Wodrow,  p.  148." 

t  The  following  style  of  writing  is  the  reverse  of  im- 
pressive :  "  The  chamber  of  the  Privy  Council  echoed 
with  the  howls  of  the  victims  of  the  boot.  There,  one 
day,  might  be  seen  Dalzell  striking  the  prisoners  under 
examination  over  the  mouth  with  his  sword-hilt  till  the 
blood  sprang  ;  on  another,  Lauderdale  baring  his  brawny 
arms  above  the  elbow,  and  swearing  '  by  Jehovah ' 
that  he  would  force  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to  enter 
into  those  bonds"  (p.  45).  Nor  is  a  distinct  idea  of  a 
political  situation  conveyed  thus :  "Jacobite  stratagems, 
Episcopal  pretensions,  Presbyterian  jealousies,  national 
prejudices,  personal  dishonesties,  and  political  corrup- 
tions weltered  together  in  illimitable  battle  and  con- 
fusion" (p.  275). 
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He  was  educated  at  the   University  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1637; 
and  four  years  later  was  appointed,  after  a 
competitive  examination  —  as  was  the  wont 
then  — a  professor  or  regent  in  philoso- 
phy.   In  1648  he  resigned  this  position 
for  the  more  stirring  profession  of  the  bar, 
to  which  he  was  called  in  his  twenty-ninth 
year.    Almost  immediately  thereafter  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  commis- 
sions which  went  to  Holland  seeking  a 
virtuous  Covenanter  in  Charles.  II.  He 
is  known  during  these  visits  to  have 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Salmasius, 
and  he  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
have  profited   by  intercourse  with  the 
many  eminent  Dutch  jurists  then  living. 
Sagacity,  far  inferior  to  that  of  Dalrymple, 
would  have  forbidden  any  more  active 
support  of  Charles'  fortunes;  the  future 
president,  for  about  ten  years,  pursued  in 
safe  insignificance  his  professional  avo- 
cations.   In  1657  —  not  ten  years  after  he 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  —  Monk  recom- 
mended him  to  Cromwell  for  the  office  of 
judge,  as  being  "  a  very  honest  man  and  a 
good  lawyer."    Stair's  acceptance  of  this 
office  seems  to  Mr.  Mackay  a  thing  re- 
quiring excuse.    In  our  judgment  it  was 
one  of  the  most  justifiable  steps  in  his 
somewhat  shifty  public  life.    Nor  do  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  defend  a  course  of 
which  an  example  was  set  by  such  men  as 
Hale  in  his  own  profession,  and  Blake  in 
another.    Far  more  questionable  was  his 
conduct  under  Charles.    He  was  knighted 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  first  commission  of  Scottish 
judges.    But  in  1662  a  declaration  was 
imposed  on  all  persons  in  offices  of  trust. 
This  measure  was  aimed  directly  at  Pres- 
byterians.   The  declarant  affirmed  sol- 
emnly the  illegality  of  all  leagues,  cove- 
nants, and  gatherings  in  the  late  troubles ; 
"  and  particularly,  that  those  oaths,  where- 
of the  one  was  commonly  called  '  The 
National  Covenant '  (as  it  was  sworn  and 
explained  in  the  year  1638  and  thereafter), 
and  the  other  entitled  '  A  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,'  were  and  are,  in  them- 
selves unlawful  oaths,  and  were  taken  by 
and  imposed  upon  the  subjects  of  this 
kingdom  against  the  fundamental  laws 
and  liberties  of   the  same."    Stair  hesi- 


tated. His  family  was  Presbyterian.  He 
himself  had  all  his  life  been  a  Presbyte- 
rian. "  In  the  late  troubles  "  he  had  for 
two  years  borne  arms  "  for  Christ's  crown 
and  Covenant."  He  had,  at  one  time,  re- 
solved to  resign ;  but  a  slight  concession 
from  those  in  power  sufficed  to  overcome 
his  scruples.  Lauderdale,  who  seems  to 
have  had  as  much  liking  for  Stair  as  it  was 
in  his  nature  to  have  for  any  man,  and  who 
doubtless  appreciated  the  value  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Stair's  character  and  abil- 
ities, stood  his  friend.  He  was  summoned 
to  London,  and  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  Charles,  who  possibly  may  have  re- 
membered with  favour  the  secretary  of 
Breda  and  the  Hague.  The  result  was  a 
permission  to  accompany  his  signature  of 
the  declaration  with  the  verbal  statement, 
that  "  he  was  content  to  declare  against 
whatever  was  opposite  to  his  Majesty's 
just  right  and  prerogative."  These  words 
are  no  real  qualification  of  the  terms  of 
the  declaration,  and  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  any  mind  can  have  regarded  the 
utterance  of  them  as  other  than  a  farce.* 
To  such  paltering  with  conscience  we 
prefer  the  frank  readiness  of  Lauderdale 
to  "sign  a  cartful  of  such  oaths  before  he 
would  lose  his  place." 

Stair  was  created  president  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  and  made  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1671.  He  held  these  of- 
fices for  ten  years  —  years  during  which, 
in  the  calm  judgment  of  Hallam,  the 
wickedness  of  the  administration  can  find 
no  parallel  in  modern  history.  For  this 
Mr.  Mackay  proposes  no  defence  ;  Mr. 
Graham  adopts  the  defence  stated  by 
Stair  himself  in  his  "  Apology,"  which  is 
simply  that  he  did  not  approve  of  "sever- 
ity against  those  who  suffered  for  serving 
God  in  the  way  they  were  persuaded ; " 
that  he  "did  what  he  durst  to  save  them." 
The  defence  is  not  very  successful  —  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  the  small 
result  of  his  exertions.  The  distinction 
between  commissions  granted  for  the  per- 

*  Very  different  from  the  qualification  with  which 
Burley  took  the  test  of  drinking  the  health  of  the  pri- 
m?.te  of  St.  Andrews  in  Niel  Diane's  Change  House  — 

May  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon  be  as  the  Right 
Reverend  James  Sharpe."  Well  might  Cothwell  say, 
"I  don't  know  what  the  devil  the  crop-eared  Whig 
means." 
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formance  of  necessary  public  duties  and 
those  which  "relate  to  councils  for  estab- 
lishing usurped  power  or  burdening  the 
people,"  by  which  Stair  justified  his  hold- 
ing office  under  Cromwell,  cannot  avail 
him  in  this  matter.  Lauderdale  was  then 
carrying  out  his  scheme  of  subverting  the 
Constitution  and  governing  Scotland  by 
the  Privy  Council,  without  a  Parliament ; 
and  every  one  who  sat  with  him  in  the 
Privy  Council  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  guilt  of  that  scheme.  No  one 
would  impute  to  Stair  the  malignity  of 
the  apostate  Sharpe,  or  the  pleasure 
in  human  suffering  which  showed  itself 
in  the  dark  nature  of  James  ;  but  a  dis- 
like to  witness  the  infliction  of  torture 
was  a  merit  which  he  shared  with  the  ma- 
jority of  his  colleagues,  and  his  preference 
for  moderate  counsels  was  only  evinced 
by  absence  or  silence.  By  the  practice  of 
such  prudential  arts  no  man  can  obtain 
exoneration  from  whatever  blame  may  at- 
tach to  the  government  of  which,  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  he  con- 
sents to  be  a  member. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  when  cau- 
tion and  moderation  could  no  longer  avail. 
The  Duke  of  York  came  to  Scotland  as 
commissioner  in  1679,  animated,  even 
then,  by  that  determination  to  raise  up 
Popery  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his 
crown.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  any 
such  design  would  be  opposed  by  all  but 
the  most  subservient  of  Scottish  statesmen. 
Stair,  at  his  first  interview  with  the  duke, 
gave  offence  by  welcoming  him  to  an  "en- 
tirely Protestant  country."  He  filled  up 
the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  carrying 
in  Parliament  an  addition  to  the  Test 
Act  of  1 68 1,  defining  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion as  "the  religion  contained  in  the 
Confession  of  Faith  recorded  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  James  VI."  He  tells  us 
that  his  object  was  "  to  prove  the  safest 
hedge  against  Popery,"  and  this  object 
was  perfectly  apprehended  by  James. 
Accordingly,  Stair  on  going  to  London, 
either  to  obtain  permission  to  take  the 
test  with  a  qualification,  as  he  had  done 
the  declaration  of  1662  ;  or,  as  some  have 
said,  with  the  view  of  securing  for  his 
more  complaisant  son  the  place  which  he 
foresaw  he  himself  would  have  to  resign, 
was,  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
refused  an  audience  of  the  king ;  and  a 
new  commission  was  issued  in  which  his 
name  did  not  appear.  Stair  assures  us 
he  would  not  have  signed  the  test.  Why 
a  man  who  had  signed  the  declaration 
of  1662,  and  had  been  for  ten  years  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  have 
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stickled  at  this  test  we  are  wholly  unable 
to  understand.  But  it  is  unsafe'  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  matters  of  con- 
science —  especially  when  the  consciences 
are  those  of  Scottish  statesmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  main  fact  is, 
that  government  never  offered  him  the 
chance  of  signing.  To  have  done  so 
would  have  been  a  farce.  His  ruin  was 
determined  on.  Moderation,  not  unlike 
his  own,  had  brought  destruction  on  Ar- 
gyle.  The  president's  declared  hostility 
to  Popery  was  worse  than  moderation. 
His  dismissal  came  from  the  same  cause 
which,  a  few  years  later,  raised  Perth  and 
Melfort  over  Queensberry  :  and  which  in 
England  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  Hydes 
—  the  resolve  of  James  to  have  in  his  serv- 
ice no  minister  who  would  not  do  his  bid- 
ding even  in  the  matter  of  religious  pro- 
fession. 

Stair  retired  to  the  country,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  retirement.  The  eye 
of  the  tyrant  was  upon  him.  In  i6$i 
Claverhouse  was  sent  to  urge  on  the  per- 
secution in  Wigton  and  Galloway.  Of 
course,  he  found  cause  of  offence  in  every- 
thing done  by  the  fallen  president.  It  is 
half  melancholy,  half  ludicrous,  to  read 
Stair's  appeals  to  Queensberry,  imploring 
favour,  protesting  loyalty,  and  remonstrat- 
ing against  being  "disquieted"  because 
his  wife  won't  attend  the  parish  church, 
which,  he  plaintively  adds,  "  I  cannot ' 
help"  —  an  inability  easy  of  credence  if 
the  lady  had  any  likeness  to  the  mother  of 
the  bride  of  Lammermoor.*  At  last, 
acting  on  a  friendly  hint  from  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  he  fled  to  Holland. 

At  Leyden  —  fit  refuge  for  an  exiled 
scholar  —  Stair  found  a  society,  composed 
of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in 
Europe,  ready  to  soothe  his  six  years  of 
banishment.  Of  his  life  there  little  is 
known.  He  gave  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;  he  supported,  in  a  languid  way,  the 
enterprise  of  Argyle ;  while  resting  his 
hopes,  we  can  readily  believe,  on  a  very 
different  deliverer.  He,  least  of  all  men, 
was  likely  to  have  been  led  away  by  the 
proverbial  credulity  of  exiles.  He  was 
recommended  by  Fagel  to  the  notice  of 
William,  who  soon  saw  and  valued  his 

*  Mr.  Mackay's  biographical  enthusiasm  prompts 
him  to  stand  up  for  Lady  Stair.  But  he  might  have 
remembered  that  she  is  thus  described  by  one  of  her 
descendants:  "In  Lady  Ashton  the  character  of  our 
great-great-grandmother  seems  in  many  respects  more 
faithfully  delineated,  or  at  least,  less  misrepresented. 
She  was  an  ambitious  and  interested  woman,  of  a  mas- 
culine character  and  understanding."  Letter  from  Mr. 
Dalrymple  Elphinstone  in  the  introduction  to  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor." 
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cool  sagacity.  He  entered  eagerly  into 
William's  great  design,  professing  himself 
willing  to  venture  his  head,  his  own  and 
his  children's  fortunes,  in  such  an  under- 
taking—  a  declaration  the  magnanimity 
of  which  is  somewhat  impaired  by  the  fact 
that  the  family  estates  were  perfectly  safe 
in  any  event,  'being  at  that  very  time  en- 
joyed by  his  eldest  son,  serving  James  as 
lord  advocate  and  lord  justice  clerk. 
But  William  could  not  afford  to  look 
closely  into  such  matters.  He  knew  Stair 
was  able ;  he  had  reason  to  believe  him 
willing  to  serve  the  good  cause.  He, 
therefore,  honoured  him  with  much  confi- 
dence, and  took  him  over  to  England  in 
the  "  Brill." 

Here  Stair's  work  as  a  statesman  be- 
gins. He  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  shared 
the  councils  of  Monk  before  the  march 
into  England  which  restored  the  mon- 
archy. But,  with  this  exception,  he  had 
hitherto  lived  the  life  of  a  mere  lawyer, 
avoiding,  even  to  the  disregard  of  duty, 
any  part  in  State  affairs.  To  such  a 
course  he  had  been  led  partly  by  timidity, 
partly  because  he  disliked  the  govern- 
ments he  continued  to  serve.  Both 
causes  were  now  removed.  His  political 
views  were  in  accord  with  the  new  order 
of  things ;  there  was  no  longer  room  for 
timidity :  the  only  hope  of  safety  to  him 
or  his  lay  in  the  stability  of  William's 
throne.  Even  now,  however,  the  part 
which  he  took  was  not  a  public  one.  He 
lived  in  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
his  old  patron  Lauderdale,  and  guided  the 
deliberations  of  William  on  Scotch  affairs 
by  his  experience  and  sagacity.  He  was, 
in  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  the  confi- 
dential adviser  Carstairs  afterwards  be- 
came. And,  in  truth,  the  sagacity  which 
directed  William  in  these  things  must 
have  been  sagacity  of  no  common  order. 
If,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
Stair  suggested  the  mode  in  which  the 
convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Edin- 
burgh should  be  summoned  —  in  righteous 
disregard  of  existing  laws ;  if,  by  his  ad- 
vice, nobles  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  honours  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
Stuarts  were  invited  to  resume  their  seats 
in  Parliament ;  if,  by  his  advice,  the  fran- 
chise was  so  extended  that  none  but 
Papists  were  excluded  from  the  vote ;  if 
he  had  any  share  in  William's  letter  to 
the  convention  when  it  did  assemble,  and 
in  the  private  instructions  sent  to  the 
friends  of  the  government,  in  which  we 
see  not  only  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
position,  but  an  intimate  and  accurate 


knowledge  of  Scotch  parties  and  of  the 
Scotch  character  ;  then  few  advisers  have 
ever  given  wiser  counsel  to  a  prince.  Ec- 
clesiastical matters  presented,  perhaps,  the 
most  serious  and  the  most  lasting  diffi- 
culty. William  was  undoubtedly  desirous 
that  the  Scotch  should  be  induced  to  ac- 
cept a  moderate  form  of  Episcopacy.  The 
establishment  of  Presbytery  in  Scotland 
made  every  Scotch  Episcopalian  a  Jacob- 
ite, and  was,  moreover,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree distasteful  to  English  churchmen, 
high  and  low  alike.  Nor  is  it  uncharitable 
to  suppose  that  a  prince  as  greedy  of 
power  as  any  who  have  ever  governed 
England  may  have  had  some  preference 
for  a  form  of  Church  government  which, 
to  say  the  least,  has  always  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  ascendancy  of  the  crown. 
Stair,  knowing  Scotland,  knew  the  mainte- 
nance of  Episcopacy  to  be  impracticable. 
Aided  probably  by  Carstairs,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  William  to  this  opin- 
ion. But  a  further  and  most  important 
object  was  that  William  should  be  saved 
from  the  unpopularity  sure  to  be  incurred 
by  him  in  England  were  he  to  countenance 
the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy  in  the  north. 
The  matter  must  be  decided  before  he 
could  have  any  say  in  it,  or  any  title  to  in- 
terfere. Stair  effected  this  by  prevailing 
upon  the  managers  of  the  convention  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  Claim  of  Right  de- 
claring Episcopacy  an  insupportable  insti- 
tution, odious  to  the  nation,  which  must 
be  abolished.  William,  therefore,  if  he 
accepted  the  crown  of  Scotland  at  all,  had 
no  choice  but  to  accept  it  on  a  contract  of 
which  this  was  the  first  condition. 

It  seems  to  have  been  undetermined 
whether  Stair  should  be  restored  to  his 
place  as  president,  then  held  by  Sir  George 
Lockhart.  In  his  "  Apology"  he  says  he 
would  not  have  taken  the  place  while  Sir 
George  lived ;  adding,  frankly  enough, 
"nor  had  I  any  doubt  but  that  the  king 
would  have  provided  me  as  well  as  by  it." 
The  murder  of  Lockhart  in  March  1689 
removed  all  difficulty;  and  Stair  thus 
writes,  with  a  certain  half-sincerity,  as  to 
his  own  feelings  at  the  time  :  "  That  shame- 
ful murder  of  Sir  George  Lockhart  touched 
the  king  much,  and  made  him  say  to  me 
he  saw  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
sume my  place  again,  which  I  was  willing, 
though  it  was  my  right,  he  should  continue 
to  enjoy,  being  younger  and  abler  to  en- 
dure the  toil  than  I." 

Accordingly  he  was  re-appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  and  held 
that  office  till  his  death  in  1695.  These 
years  were  certainly  the  most  useful,  and 
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probably  the  happiest,  of  his  life.  He  en- 
joyed the  position  which  he  preferred  to 
any  other;  he  could,  without  scruple,  take 
what  part  became  him  in  public  affairs. 
And  the  part  from  which  he  as  a  judge 
was  debarred,  he  saw  taken,  with  rare 
ability  and  energy,  by  his  son.  The  at- 
tacks of  numerous  and  bitter  enemies  had 
no  effect  on  his  fortunes,  and  were  not, 
therefore,  likely  to  disturb  his  cold  and 
equable  temper.  Yet  these  attacks,  both 
on  the  president  and  his  son,  were  unex- 
ampled in  persistency  and  malignancy. 
Politicians  of  every  rank  and  every  party 
were  never  weary  of  denouncing  the  Dai- 
ry mples  as  the  cause  of  everything  that 
was  amiss  in  Scotland.  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment were  passed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  driving  them  from  office.  But  all  was 
of  no  avail.  William  refused  his  assent 
to  the  acts,  and  showed  the  value  he  put 
upon  the  denunciations  by  raising  the 
president  to  the  peerage.  One  pamphlet, 
however,  probably  the  joint  work  of  the 
plotter  Ferguson  and  the  traitor  Montgom- 
ery, could  not,  it  was  thought,  even  in  the 
interest  of  government,  be  left  unnoticed. 
Accordingly  Stair  published  a  short  reply, 
entitled  "  An  Apology  for  Sir  James  Dal- 
rymple,  President  of  the  Session,  by  him- 
self." The  document  may  be  read  with 
interest,  but  does  not  materially  affect  our 
estimate  of  Stair.  Some  charges,  mainly 
connected  with  legal  matters,  to  which 
weight  was  no  doubt  attached  at  the  time, 
but  which  are  now  utterly  unimportant, 
he  successfully  refutes.  To  the  graver 
charges  of  having  supported  the  tyranny 
of  Lauderdale,  and  of  having  been  in  pub- 
lic iife  "a  Proteus  and  a  changeling,"  no 
defence  was  possible ;  and  the  endeavour 
to  maintain  one  discovers  more  ingenuity 
than  candour  or  truthfulness. 

The  career  of  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the 
president's  eldest  son,  shorter  than  that  of 
his  father,  is  marked  by  bolder  features, 
and  presents  a  more  varied  interest.  Born 
in  1648,  he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar 
soon  after  his  father  became  lord  presi- 
dent in  1670.  The  first  ten  years  after  his 
call  afforded  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of ; 
professional  life ;  but  in  16S2  there  came 
a  change.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  the 
father  fled  to  Holland  ;  ere  the  close  of  it 
the  son  was  denounced  by  Claverhouse 
before  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  accused 
of  "leasing-making,  sedition,  perjury;" 
of  having  laughed  at  a  proclamation  ;  and 
of  having  offered  Claverhouse  a  bribe  of 
150/.  "to  connive  at  the  irregularities  of 
his  mother  the  Lady  Stair."  *  Dalrymple 

*  Irregularities,  of  course,  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 


retorted  with  charges  against  Claverhouse 
of  oppression  in  Galloway,  and  of  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  hereditable 
jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Stair  family. 
Fountainhall  tells  us  there  was  "much 
transport,  flame,  and  humour  in  this  cause  ; 
and  the  cloud  on  the  late  president's  fam- 
ily was  taken  advantage  of  now,  which 
shows  the  world's  instability."  *  The  issue, 
of  course,  was  never  doubtful.  Sir  John 
(he  had  been  knighted  early  in  life)  was 
committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
"during  pleasure "  and  fined  500/.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  liberated  on  payment 
of  the  fine,  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
errors. 

But  the  Council  was  bent  on  his  ruin. 
Perhaps  they  discerned  that  the  astute 
Dalrymples  had  devised,  and  were  follow- 
ing out,  a  dexterous  policy  for  preserving 
family  estates  in  troublous  times.  The 
father  took  one  side  of  politics,  the  eldest 
son  the  other ;  so  that,  in  any  event,  for- 
feiture was  avoided.  This  policy,  less  in 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  in  the  spirit  of 
old  Milnwood's  dying  injunction  to  "keep 
the  gear  together,"  was,  not  to  mention  pol- 
iticians of  lesser  rank,  subsequently  adopt- 
ed by  the  noble  houses  of  Hamilton, 
Queensberry,  and  Athole.  But  the  Dal- 
rymples are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
invented  it.  So  far  back  as  Lord  Stair's 
journey  to  London  in  1681  he  is  said  to 
have  laid  schemes  for  the  succession  of 
his  son  to  the  dignities  which  he  saw  he 
himself  would  be  compelled  to  lay  down  — 
which  of  course  implied  the  son's  readi- 
ness to  desert  the  politics  of  his  father. 
Fountainhall  distinctly  says  that  this  feel- 
ing was  at  the  bottom  of  the  proceedings 
now  taken  against  Sir  John  :  "  The  high 
treasurer  was  incensed  that  Sir  John 
would  give  them  no  discoveries  against 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  that,  by  his 
father's  retreat,  he  had  secured  the  estate  r- 
from  their  gripe."  f  In  September  16/4  $ 
he  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  mid- 
night, "without  any  shadow  of  ground," 
says  Forbes,  and  brought  before  the  Coun- 
cil sitting  at  Holyrood.  No  charge  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preferred  against  him ; 
but  notwithstanding,  "they  caused  bring 
him  between  a  great  guard  of  soldiers  in 
open  daylight,  from  the  Abbey,  on  foot 
to  the  prison,  like  a  malefactor."  %  They 
kept  him  there  three  months  ;  then  liber- 
ated him  on  bail  for  500/.,  confining  him, 
however,  to  Edinburgh,  and  eventually  to 
a  circuit  of  ten  miles  round  the  city. 

*  Decisions,  i.  p.  201. 

t  l'*ountainhali,  "Decisions,"  i.  p.  303. 

X  Ibid. 
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For  three  years  this  "  cloud  "  hung  over 
the  house  of  Stair.  But  a  change  was  at 
hand.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  had 
stuck  at  nothing  else,  could  not  brook  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  against  the 
Catholics.  In  February  1687  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  succeeded  him  as  lord  advo- 
cate, receiving  1,200/.  from  the  king  — 
500/.  being  the  fine  enacted  from  him 
some  years  before,  and  700/.  for  the 
charges  of  the  journey  to  London  which 
had  resulted  in  these  happy  arrangements 
—  and  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  offences 
of  his  father,  mother,  and  his  whole  fam- 
ily, including,  oddly  enough,  "  a  pardon  to 
his  little  soil,  who  had  accidentally  shot 
his  brother."  *  Wodrow  leaves  "  the 
springs  of  this  change  to  the  civil  historian 
of  the  period ; "  and  the  civil  historian  of 
the  period  has  not  made  much  of  the  be- 
quest. The  following  explanation,  offered 
by  one  of  the  Master's  kinsmen,  is  curi- 
ous :  — 

To  these  (Perth  and  Melfort)  was  joined  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  son  of  Lord  Stair.  This  last 
minister  had  seen  his  father  ruined  by  the 
king  when  Duke  of  York ;  and  had  himself, 
on  account  of  his  lenity  to  Nonconformists, 
been  confined  for  many  months  in  a  common 
jail  by  the  same  prince.  Yet  he  was  now  ap- 
pointed lord  advocate  and  lord  justice  clerk, 
offices  at  that  time  of  great  political  power, 
and  a  privy  councillor.  These  preferences 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  advice  of 
Sunderland,  who  suggested  that  by  his  means 
an  union  between  the  Presbyterian  and  Popish 
parties  in  Scotland  might  be  effectuated. 
Capricious  favours,  after  capricious  punish- 
ments, are  insults.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  came 
into  the  king's  service  resolved  to  take  ven- 
geance if  ever  it  should  offer.  Impenetrable 
in  his  designs,  but  open,  prompt,  and  daring 
in  execution,  he  acted  in  perfect  confidence 
with  Sunderland,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in 
nothing  and  superior  in  eloquence,  f 

In  alluding  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Story 
states,  as  a  thing  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
Master's  purpose  in  taking  office  "em- 
braced revenge  for  the  past  injuries  in- 
flicted on  himself  and  his  family,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  despotism  under  which 
his  country  was  ground  down."  We  can- 
not feel  constrained  to  adopt  such  a  view. 
That  Sir  John  Dalrymple  may  have  been 
offered  office  at  the  instance  of  Sunder- 
land is  very  likely.  His  temperament  was 
not  that  of  a  persecutor;  and  for  differ- 

*  Fountainhall,  "  Decisions,"  i.  447. 

t  "Dalrymple  Memoirs,"  pt.  i.  ok.  4,  p.  72.  In  a 
note  by  the  editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  "  Burnet" 
(vol.  iv.  p.  42),  it  is  stated  that  Sir  John  used  subse- 
quently to  boast  that  he  had  advised  James  to  repeal 
the  Test  Act  in  order  to  ruin  him.  No  authority  is 
given  for  the  statement  —  in  itself  highly  improbable. 


ences  in  religious  persuasions  he  probably 
cared  as  little  as  Sunderland  himself.  To 
carry  out  the  government  policy  in  relax- 
ing the  penal  laws  was  in  no  way  disa- 
greeable to  him;  and  Sunderland  must 
have  known  that  in  the  accomplished 
Scotsman  he  had  a  supporter  on  whom  he 
could  rely.  Sir  John  could,  with  more 
propriety  than  most  statesmen  of  the  time, 
profess  the  motive  averred  by  President 
Lockhart  for  the  same  line  of  conduct  — 
that  he  had  all  his  days  fought  against  in- 
tolerance, and  would  not  now  resist  a 
policy  of  tolerance  because  of  dark  de- 
signs suspected  to  be  concealed  under  the 
offer  of  such  a  blessing.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, forces  on  us  the  belief  that  he  took 
office  with  the  treacherous  purpose  im- 
puted to  him.  Evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge  there  is  none.  All  the  probabili- 
ties are  against  its  truth.  The  mildness 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  may  in  fairness  be  ascribed  to  good- 
nature rather  than  to  slackness  ;  and  was 
indeed  the  wisest  policy  that  could  have 
been  pursued  in  the  interests  of  James. 
He  had  no  part  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Whigs  who  invited  William  over  ;  and  we 
may  believe  with  certainty  that  the  "  per- 
fect confidence  "  between  him  and  Sun- 
derland did  not  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  treasurer's  intrigues,  through  his  wife's 
gallant,  with  the  Hague. 

Strangely  enough,  the  author  of  the 
Dalrymple  memoirs  seems  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  infamy  which  his  theory,  if 
accepted,  would  attach  to  the  memory  of 
his  kinsman.  A  statesman  who,  seeing  a 
prince  whom  he  has  long  served  bent  on 
courses  fraught  with  ruin  to  himself  and 
his  adherents,  blind  to  the  plainest  conse- 
quences, deaf  to  all  advice,  stoops  to  trea- 
son in  order  to  secure  his  own  fortune  or 
his  neck,  is  bad  enough.  But  to  the  base- 
ness of  seeking  office  with  the  set  pur- 
pose of  playing  the  traitor's  part,  and 
making  destruction  sure,  and  that  from  no 
deeper  motive  than  a  desire  of  revenge 
for  a  three  months'  imprisonment,  few, 
even  of  the  English  or  Scottish  politicians 
of  that  time,  would  have  been  equal.  Un- 
scrupulous as  Dalrymple  was,  nothing  in 
his  character  justifies  us,  without  the  clear- 
est evidence,  in  holding  him  capable  of 
such  pre-eminence  in  treachery,  surpass- 
ing even  the  treachery  of  Sunderland. 

In  truth,  Dalrymple's  reasons  are  not 
hard  to  find.  They  were  not  lofty,  though 
they  fell  far  short  of  the  iniquity  ascribed 
to  him.  The  government  desired  the  serv- 
ices of  the  ablest  man  in  Scotland.  To 
gain  this  end  they  were  prepared  to  take 
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any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Both  were  at 
their  disposal.  Dalrymple  had,  indeed, 
committed  no  legal  offence  ;  but  he  had 
done  worse  —  he  had  endeavoured  to  up- 
hold the  law  against  a  prince  determined 
to  govern  in  defiance  of  all  law.  For  this 
he  had  suffered  already :  he  might  expect 
suffering  yet  more  severe.  He  was  in  the 
gripe  of  Perth  and  Melfort;  and  in  them 
was  no  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  hon- 
ours, wealth,  a  pardon  for  all  the  offences 
of  his  house,  were  within  his  reach.  His 
case  was  not  singular.  Government  were 
at  this  very  time  in  quest  of  a  lawyer 
equal  to  the  duties  of  solicitor-general  for 
England.  Sir  William  Williams  was  con- 
strained to  accept  that  office  by  the  same 
combination  of  influences  which  triumphed 
over  the  integrity  of  Dalrymple. 

The  Revolution  came  ;  and  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  although  he  had  not  stooped 
to  be  a  traitor,  had  little  hesitation  in  be- 
ing a  turncoat.  He  displayed  all  the 
energy  of  the  class.  He  prepared  and 
carried  the  resolution  which  declared  that 
James  had  "  forfeited  "  his  throne  ;  he 
was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Estates  to  offer  the  crown 
to  William  and  Mary ;  and  he  was  imme- 
diately thereafter  restored  to  his  former 
post  of  lord  advocate.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
matter  for  surprise  that,  in  1690,  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  six  Scotch- 
men exempted  from  the  act  of  indemnity 
then  proposed  to  be  granted  by  James. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  little  matter  for 
surprise  that  his  appointment  was  received 
by  the  Presbyterian  leaders  with  even 
greater  indignation  than  the  appointment 
of  his  father  to  the  office  of  president 
some  months  later.  They  resented  it  not 
less  bitterly  than  the  English  Whigs  re- 
sented the  accession  to  office  of  Halifax 
and  Danby,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  Sun- 
derland, and  much  for  the  same  reasons. 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  wrote  to  Melville  stat- 
ing that  "  there  was  great  disgust  against 
Sir  John  Dalrymple  because  he  is  brought 
in  office."  The  disgust  was  very  natural. 
Men  who  had  been  outlawed  and  pro- 
scribed ;  who  had  groaned  under  the  boot 
and  thumbscrew  ;  who  had  been  driven  to 
hide  in  caves  and  vaults,  and  been  half- 
starved  in  the  garrets  of  Amsterdam  or 
Leyden,  could  hardly,  with  equanimity, 
see  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
men  who  had  suffered  nothing  for  the 
good  cause,  nay,  who  had  held  office  dur- 
ing the  "  killing  days,"  and  had  them- 
selves taken  part  in  those  persecutions 
which  cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  There 
can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  William 


acted  wisely.  He  took  as  ministers  those 
who  could  serve  him  best  —  careless 
whether  they  had  been  Malignants  in 
Scotland  or  Tories  in  England.  His 
single  aim  was  how  the  government  might 
be  steered  most  skilfully  through  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  it;  and,  cer- 
tainly, no  man  in  Scotland  was  so  fit  to 
take  the  helm  as  Sir  John  Dalrymple. 

He  held  office  as  lord  advocate  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  had  to  en- 
counter  no  feeble  opposition.  The  enmity 
of  the  Jacobites  was  a  thing  of  course ; 
the  sullen  discontent  of  extreme  Cove- 
nanters might  have  been  expected.  But 
there  was  added  the  malignancy  of  dis- 
appointed place-seekers  ;  and  the  persist- 
ent hostility  of  a  small  but  influential  body 
who  dignified  their  narrowness  and  nation- 
al prejudices  with  the  name  of  patriotism. 
Balcarras  made  common  cause  with  Mont- 
gomery; Fletcher  of  Saltoun  degraded 
himself  to  the  level  of  that  perverse  prat- 
er Sir  Patrick  Hume.  On  the  greater 
nobles  the  government  could  not  rely. 
Alone  of  his  name  Argyle  stooped  to 
treason;  Hamilton  was  a  greedy  time- 
server;  Athole  a  cowardly  knave.  Nor 
was  the  secretary,  Melville,  a  man  who 
could  give  much  aid.  But  supported  by 
the  king,  and  counselled  no  doubt  by  his 
father,  Sir  John  Dalrymple  was  more  than 
a  match  for  all  opponents.  During  one 
stormy  session  the  many -headed  opposition 
was  triumphant.  Firmness,  judicious  con- 
cessions, and  a  little  judicious  expenditure 
gave  the  government  a  majority  in  the 
next.  The  unnatural  alliance  between 
Presbyterians  and  Jacobites  was  dissolved  ; 
"  the  Club  "  was  broken  up  ;  the  ecclesi- 
astical polity  of  the  realm  was  settled,  on 
the  basis  of  1 592,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
command  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  ap- 
proval, of  reasonable  men.  Balcarras 
expressly  attributes  the  victory  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  "the great  abilities  of  Sir  John 
Dalrymple."  According  to  the  same 
authority,  these  abilities  displayed  them- 
selves in  vehemence,  not  less  than  in  dex- 
terity of  management.  The  oratorical 
treat  enjoyed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
during  these  sessions  he  describes  as  hear- 
ing "  Duke  Hamilton  bawl  and  bluster 
after  his  usual  manner,  and  Sir  James 
Montgomery  and  Sir  James  Dalrymple 
scold  like  watermen."  Sir  John  after- 
wards thought  it  necessary  to  address  a 
letter  to  the  commissioner  apologizing  for 
the  heat  he  had  shown  in  debate. 

In  1691,  Dalrymple  became  joint-secre- 
tary for  Scotland  along  with  Melville. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Melville 
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resigned  ;  and  Johnston  of  Warriston  suc- 
ceeded him.  To  one  of  these  joint-secre- 
taries was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness in  Edinburgh ;  the  other  was  in 
attendance  at  court,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs.  The  latter  sphere  of 
duty  was  assigned  to  the  Master  of  Stair, 
as  Dalrymple  must  now  be  called,  his 
father  having  been  raised  to  the  peerage. 
He  held  office  till  the  summer  of  1695. 
During  this  time  his  attention  was  mainly 
occupied  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the 
pacification  of  the  Highlands. 

William,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  treatment  the  Episcopalians 
had  received.  His  first  wish  was  to  con- 
tinue Episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  short  of 
this,  he  desired  to  obtain  for  Episcopalians 
the  same  toleration  as  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  England ;  but  that 
measure  of  justice  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
refused  to  grant.  During  1691-2,  the 
king  used  all  his  influence  to  extort  from 
the  intolerant  Church  the  concession  that 
Episcopalians  willing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  to  subscribe  the  "  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  shorter  and  longer 
catechisms,"  should  be  admitted  to  com- 
munion. Many  Episcopalians  were  heart- 
ily desirous  to  come  in  on  those  terms. 
But  the  Assembly  of  1692  opposed  a  dog- 
ged resistance  ;  and  was  in  consequence 
dissolved,  not  without  reproaches,  by  the 
royal  commissioner.  In  this  enlightened 
policy  the  king  was  cordially  supported  by 
his  latitudinarian  secretary.  Mr.  Graham 
has  published  some  interesting  letters 
from  the  Master  to  the  Earl  of  Lothian  — 
the  commissioner  —  in  which  he  expresses 
a  very  frank  disapproval  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian leaders :  — 

I  do  agree  with  your  lordship  those  people 
are  neither  tractable  nor  grateful,  but  yet  they 
have  something  that  one  would  not  do  well  to 
destroy  them,  though  he  can  neither  manage 
nor  oblige  them.  Something  must  be  done 
to  hinder  them  to  come  themselves  to  con- 
found the  civil  government,  but  I  shall  never 
be  accessary  either  to  subvert  their  constitu- 
tion or  to  bring  them  to  scaffolds,  though 
really  they  do  some  things  so  intolerable  that 
they  must  be  used  as  mad  bodies  and  put  up 
in  a  Bedlam  if  they  continue  their  rabbling 
and  protestations. 

The  English  politicians  of  the  time 
were  not  very  zealous  or  very  faithful ;  yet 
they  struck  the  Master  as  presenting  a 
favourable  contrast  to  his  countrymen  :  — 

They  (the  English  Parliament)  are  full  of 
overtures  and  displeasure  for  the  success  of 
affairs  this  season,  and  the  allies  lying  by  ; 
but  after  some  time  spent  in  stuff  they  will 


come  to  give  competent  supplies,  I  hope,  for 
really  the  bulk  of  this  nation  are  affectioned 
to  the  government,  and  sensible  of  the  security 
they  enjoy  both  of  their  religion  and  property. 
/  wish  it  were  as  well  with  us  {in  Scotland), 
who  talk  more  of  religion  and  consider  it  less. 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  1693.  The 
Parliament  of  that  year  passed  two  acts 
—  one  imposing  on  all  persons  in  positions 
of  public  trust,  and  among  these,  on  all 
the  clergy,  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal,  an 
oath  acknowledging  William  as  king  de 
jure  and  de  facto  s  another,  requiring  that 
all  Episcopalian  clergy  who  should  take 
this  oath,  subscribe  the  Confession  and 
recognize  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
government,  should  be  entitled  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  courts.  The  Presby- 
terian clergy,  in  pretence  at  least,  objected 
to  the  Oath  of  Assurance,  as  it  was  called, 
more  vehemently  than  to  the  admission  of 
their  Episcopalian  brethren.  They  loudly 
professed  that  to  take  such  an  oath,  espe- 
cially at  the  dictation  of  Parliament,  was 
Erastianism,  a  bowing  down  to  "  Caesar," 
a  recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
power  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  Yet  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
small  indulgence  extended  to  Episcopa- 
lians was  not,  in  reality,  the  cause  of  their 
noisy  opposition.  The  king  at  first  was 
firm  ;  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1695 
must  take  the  oath,  or  the  Assembly  would 
be  dissolved.  Readers  of  Scottish  history 
are  familiar  with  the  story  how  Carstairs 
returned  suddenly  to  court  —  learned  the 
position  of  affairs — detained  the  de- 
spatches—  woke  the  king  at  midnight  to 
seek  his  pardon  and  obtain  a  reversal  of 
his  policy,  and  succeeded  in  both  objects. 
The  romantic  touches  in  this  story  are 
doubted  by  the  best  historians,  but  that 
the  orders  were  recalled,  and  a  serious 
collision  between  the  Church  and  the 
crown  averted,  was  no  doubt  in  great 
measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  Car- 
stairs. 

The  part  taken  by  the  secretary  in  this 
matter  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certain- 
ty. Mr.  Story  implies  that  the  king  was 
influenced  against  the  clergy  by  his  "  cool 
and  selfish  judgment."  With  greater  ac- 
curacy Mr.  Graham  points  out  that  the 
name  of  the  secretary  does  not  appear  in 
any  letters,  despatches,  or  records  in  con- 
nection with  the  question.  Without  doubt 
his  father,  the  lord  president,  and  Tar- 
bat,  then  leading  men  in  the  Privy  Council, 
urged  the  king  to  persevere  in  enforcing 
the  acts  of  the  Parliament ;  but  the  secre- 
tary may  well  be  believed  to  have  paused. 
His  letters  to  Lord  Lothian  show  that, 
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though  he  had  no  love  for  the  extreme 
Presbyterians,  he  both  respected  and 
feared  them ;  and  personal  feeling  may 
have  aided  prudence  in  leading  him  to  the 
conviction  that  the  wisest  course  would 
be  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
country  undisturbed  as  it  had  been  settled 
by  his  exertions  in  1690;  and  such  was, 
in  fact,  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

Whoever  may  have  counselled  the  king 
to  yield,  there  is  room  to  doubt  whether 
they  rendered  a  real  service  to  the  Church 
or  the  crown.  The  question  was  of  impor- 
tance to  William,  for  every  Episcopalian 
parson  who  signed  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  Parliament  was  a  rebel  the  less. 
Maintaining,  as  he  was,  the  authority  of 
the  Estates,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  discontents  of  an  intolerant  priest- 
hood; even  had  the  Presbyterian  laity 
been  alienated,  there  would  have  been  no 
danger  to  his  throne  in  such  a  quarrel. 
For  any  disaffection  of  the  laity  would 
have  been  temporary.  They  never,  as 
was  shown  again  and  again,  could  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  Jacobites. 
The  king  would  have  had  his  way  at  last ; 
and  if  at  the  cost  of  an  enforced  silence 
of  some  duration  on  the  Assembly,  the 
country  would  probably  have  been  re- 
signed. On  the  other  hand,  the  Church 
would  have  gained  by  the  admission  into 
her  brotherhood  of  moderate  Episcopa- 
lians ;  and  had  she  been  then  forced  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  the  relations  of  the 
civil  power  to  the  Church,  she  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  fictitious  position  she 
has  always  maintained  on  this  point;  and 
which,  like  all  fictitious  positions,  has 
been  to  her  a  constant  source  of  weakness. 
In  truth,  neither  intellectually  nor  morally, 
were  the  clerical  leaders  at  this  time 
worthy  of  their  opportunities.  They  are 
thus  described,  with  great  severity,  by 
Burnet:  — 

The  truth  was  the  Presbyterians,  by  their 
violence  and  other  foolish  practices,  were  ren- 
dering themselves  both  odious  and  contempti- 
ble ;  they  had  formed  a  General  Assembly,  in 
the  end  of  the  former  year,  in  which  they  did 
very  much  expose  themselves  by  the  weakness 
and  peevishness  of  their  conduct ;  little  learn- 
ing or  prudence  appeared  among  them  ;  poor 
preaching  and  wretched  haranguing,  partiali- 
ties to  one  another,  and  injustice  to  those  who 
differed  from  them,  showed  themselves  in  all 
their  meetings  (p.  75). 

No  doubt,  while  we  condemn  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Episcopalians  by  the  Kirk, 
we  must  remember  what  Presbyterians 
had  been  made  to  suffer.  "  It  is  not,"  as 
has  been  well  said,  "under  rulers  like 


Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  men  learn 
lessons  of  toleration."  The  Episcopa- 
lians reaped  far  less  than  they  had  sown. 
History,  we  think,  records  no  other  in- 
stance where  so  much  had  been  endured, 
where  the  retaliation  was  so  gentle.  But 
no  credit  for  this  can,  with  truth,  be  given 
to  the  Scottish  clergy,  or  the  ordinary  run 
of  Scottish  statesmen.  The  temper  of 
the  party  who  then  held  the  ascendancy 
in  Church  and  State  may  be  gathered 
from  the  persecutions  of  witches,  the 
murder  of  Aitkenhead,  the  opposition 
even  to  the  measure  of  indulgence  extend- 
ed to  Episcopalians  by  the  Toleration 
Act  of  Anne  —  an  opposition  which,  it  is 
melancholy  to  think,  was  headed  by  Car- 
stairs.*  Had  not  that  temper  been  re- 
strained by  William  and  his  latitudinarian 
ministers,  and  especially  the  Dalrymples, 
the  triumph  of  freedom 'in  Scotland  would 
have  been  stained  by  many  a  dark  deed  of 
revenge  and  intolerance. 

To  the  Dalrymples  then,  supported  no 
doubt  in  the  closet  by  Carstairs,  we  main- 
ly owe  it  that  Presbyterianism  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Revolution,  and  established 
in  justice  and  moderation.  It  is  not  a 
debt  to  be  estimated  lightly.  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  has  shown,  in  a  striking  passage, 
that  the  whole  empire  has  cause  for  thank- 
fulness that  Episcopacy  was  not  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  nation,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astical future  of  Scotland  made  as  that  of 
Ireland.  The  high  intelligence  which 
has  long  distinguished,  and  still  distin- 
guishes, the  lower  classes  of  Scotland 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  her  system  of 
education  —  also,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
the  work  of  the  revolutionary  era.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  much  may,  with 
justice,  be  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  Church  government,  especially 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  The  ap'prehension  of  that  creed 
cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  mind ;  the 
working  of  that  form  of  government  has 
accustomed  Scotsmen  of  every  rank  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  duty  and  a  right  to  exer- 
cise their  judgments  on  questions  involv- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  impor- 
tant subjects  of  human  thought.  The 
Presbyterian  polity  has  also  tended  to 
foster  that  liberality  of  opinion  in  secular 
politics  which  prevails  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  Scotland.  Such  must 
of  necessity  be  the  influence  of  a  Church 
strictly  democratic  in  its  constitution,  rec- 

*  It  is  among  Mr.  Story's  many  misconceptions  of 
historical  truth,  that  he  defends  this  opposition  as 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the  resistance  of  Liberal* 
in  1687  to  the  dispensing  power  claimed  by  James. 
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ognizing  within  itself  no  distinction  of 
persons,  no  grades  of  rank  or  office.  This 
liberalizing  tendency  of  Presbyterianism 
has  been  increased  by  an  indirect  yet  pow- 
erful cause.  When  the  stormy  times 
passed  away,  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  no- 
bility and  gentry  revealed  themselves 
Episcopalians.  The  people,  hating  Episco- 
pacy, became  alienated  from  their  supe- 
riors. This  was,  in  Scotland,  a  great 
change.  Poverty,  the  slow  development 
of  trade,  partly,  too,  the  national  disposi- 
tion, long  kept  the  commonalty  of  Scot- 
land under  the  influence  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  to  an  unseemly  and  un- 
healthy extreme.  This  has  now,  in  great 
measure,  passed  away.  That  the  sever- 
ance which  has  taken  place  has  been 
widened  by  religious  differences  no  care- 
ful observer  can  doubt ;  it  is  to  this  day 
most  discernible  in  those  parts  of  Scot- 
land where  Presbyterianism  has  firmest 
hold.  The  present  state  of  things  is  less 
consistent  with  sentimental  theories  of 
society  than  the  former ;  but  a  change  is 
not  to  be  regretted  which  has,  beyond 
doubt,  fostered  manliness  of  character 
and  independence  of  thought  among  the 
body  of  the  people. 

This  settlement  had  another  conse- 
quence —  which  would  have  been  deplored 
by  its  authors — the  early  rise  and  great 
influence  of  Dissent  in  Scotland  as  com- 
pared with  England.  Presbyterianism,  in 
the  day  of  its  power,  was  no  whit  more 
tolerant  than  Episcopacy.  Rather,  in- 
deed, less  so.  The  freedom  of  specula- 
tion, now  alleged  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Kirk,  is,  if  it  does  really  ex- 
ist, a  thing  of  yesterday.  But  the  system, 
as  has  been  said,  is  more  favourable  to  in- 
dependence of  thought ;  and  this  being 
so,  the  greater  the  intolerance  the  more 
certain  the  schism.  This  inherent  ten- 
dency of  Presbyterianism  was  increased 
by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  settle- 
ment carried  through  by  William's  minis- 
ters. That  settlement  was  essentially  a 
compromise,  embracing  on  the  one  hand 
many  who  cherished  Episcopacy  in  their 
hearts,  and  on  the  other,  zealots  prepared 
to  enforce  the  Covenant  upon  all,  and  who 
joined  the  communion  with  that  very  pur- 
pose. On  the  Scotch  temperament,  hard- 
ened as  it  was  by  years  of  strife  and  suf- 
fering, such  a  compromise  could  have  no 
permanent  hold.  Mr.  Burton,  than  whom 
there  is  no  higher  authority  on  such  a  point, 
seems  to  think  that  the  repeated  dissents 
which  have  marked  the  history  of  the 
Scottish  Church  had  their  origin  rather  in 
doctrinal  differences,  vainly  thought  by 


the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Revolution 
Settlement  to  have  been  laid  at  rest,  than 
in  the  Patronage  Act  of  Anne.  And  the 
practical  effect  of  those  disruptions  has 
been  that,  at  the  present  day,  Dissenters 
in  Scotland  are  comparatively  more  nu- 
merous, wield  more  political  power,  and 
stand  higher  in  social  regard,  than  their 
English  brethren. 

But  even  more  than  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culties the  state  of  the  Highlands  was  a 
cause  of  anxiety  to  the  secretary.  His 
correspondence  is  full  of  the  subject ;  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  which  he 
alone,  among  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
would  seem  to  have  fully  apprehended. 
His  earlier  views  were  worthy  of  his  far- 
sighted  sagacity,  and  pointed*  to  nothing 
less  than  the  abortive  crime  which  was 
the  actual  issue.  The  theme  of  Glencoe 
is  something  worn ;  but  Mr.  Graham's 
publication  invites  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  part  taken  in  the  business  by  the  Mas- 
ter of  Stair. 

Mr.  Graham  maintains  that  the  Master 
was  "unconscious  of  the  unjustifiable  se- 
verity and  atrocity  of  the  act  he  author- 
ized ; "  and  that  he  would  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  manner  of  the  massacre.  He 
quotes  as  evidence  of  this  two  letters 
from  the  secretary  to  Colonel  Hill,  which 
will  hardly  serve  his  purpose.  One  of 
these  refers  only,  and  refers  not  very  hon- 
estly, to  the  charge  that  the  Macdonalds 
had  been  murdered  after  they  had  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  :  the  other  is  a  let- 
ter intended  to  set  at  rest  Hill's  feelings 
of  remorse,  fully  approving  all  that  had 
been  done,  and  ending  with  the  remarka- 
ble words,  "  When  you  do  right,  you  need 
fear  nobody."  These  very  letters  plainly 
show  the  secretary  to  have  been  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact.  But  we  must  take 
with  them  the  tenor  of  his  whole  corre- 
spondence ;  his  directions  for  securing  the 
passes ;  his  cautions  against  allowing  the 
least  alarm  to  be  excite'd  ;  his  expressions 
of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather  would  complete 
what  of  the  bloody  work  might  be  left  un- 
done. It  does  not,  indeed,  appear  that  the 
plan  of  murder  determined  on  was  com- 
municated to  the  secretary  ;  personally  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  base  treach- 
ery of  which  his  subordinates  were  not 
ashamed ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
that  his  instructions  entitled  those  subor- 
dinates to  adopt  any  means,  however  base 
and  treacherous,  which  they  thought  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  "  suddenness  and 
secrecy  "  so  carefully  enjoined. 

Patriotic  Scotch  writers  have  endeav- 
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oured  to  shift  the  blame  from  the  secre- 
tary to  the  king.  Thus,  Mr.  Mackay  will 
have  it  that  the  terms  of  William's  order 
justified  all  that  took  place.  He  rejects, 
in  one  confident  sentence,  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  argument,  that  the  order  might  have 
been  signed  by  William  in  a  perfectly  le- 
gitimate meaning,  and  with  a  perfectly 
legitimate  purpose.  We  wish  he  had 
given  his  reasons;  for  we  find  it  hard  to 
understand  how  an  order  to  "  extirpate 
a  gang  of  thieves  "  is  in  itself  a  wrong 
order;  or  how  it  can,  fairly  construed,  be 
held  to  authorize  that  even  thieves  are  to 
be  deluded  by  feigned  friendship,  by  ac- 
ceptance of  hospitality,  by  lying  protesta- 
tions and  false  conviviality,  and  then  as- 
sassinated in  their  beds.  That  William 
was  prepared  to  visit  with  severity  such 
marauding  clans  as  should  not  have  taken 
the  oath  within  the  required  time  is  prob- 
able enough ;  but  the  order  which  he 
signed  at  its  worst  meant  no  more  than 
the  original  proclamation.  It  meant  far 
less  than  the  letters  of  fire  and  sword 
which  had  for  centuries  been,  in  the  times 
of  Scotland's  beloved  native  princes, 
a  species  of  legal  process,  repeatedly 
used  against  Highland  septs  —  especially 
against  the  clan  MacGregor,  in  1563,  in 
1589,  and  in  1603.  The  commission  of 
1695  reported,  as  is  well  known,  "that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  king's  instruc- 
tions to  warrant  the  committing  of  the 
foresaid  slaughter,  even  as  to  the  thing 
itself,  and  far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it." 
But  this  does  not  at  all  embarrass  Mr. 
Mackay,  who  gets  over  it  by  the  easy  as- 
sertion, that  "  the  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  directed  to  whitewash  the  king 
and  incriminate  the  Master  of  Stair." 
Such  an  assertion  is  wholly  unwarranted. 
Few. public  documents  have  been  subject- 
ed to  a  severer  scrutiny  than  the  report  in 
question  ;  and  it  has  stood  that  scrutiny 
well.  The  tone  of  the  document  is  calm 
and  passionless.  The  evidence  is  ably 
digested,  and  stated,  as  is  allowed  by  the 
most  violent  partisans,  with  perfect  fair- 
ness. Mr.  Mackay  himself  admits  that 
the  commissioners  have  given,  fully  and 
fairly,  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which 
they  formed ;  and  he  is  not  entitled,  be- 
cause that  opinion  does  not  commend  it- 
self to  his  views,  to  accuse  the  authors  of 
a  State  paper,  conceived  in  such  a  spirit, 
of  unjust  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  foregone 
conclusion. 

The  secretary  is  best  defended,  not  by 
imputing  to  others  blame  which  truly  rests 
with  him,  but  by  considering  his  motives, 
and  the  circumstances  with  which  he  was 


called  upon  to  deal.  There  are  many 
who,  on  Celtic  matters,  will  give  no  heed 
to  Lord  Macaulay  or  Mr.  Burton,  but  few 
will  dispute  the  anthority  of  Bailie  Nichol 
Jarvie,  who  thus  describes  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  in  17 15:  — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "  what  do 
they  do,  Mr.  Jarvie  ?  It  makes  me  shudder  to 
think  of  the  situation." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  bailie,  "ye  wad  maybe 
shudder  mair  if  ye  were  living  near  hand  them. 
For  admitting  that  the  tae  half  of  them  may 
make  some  little  thing  for  themsells  honestly 
in  the  Lowlands  by  shearing  in  harst,  droving, 
hay-making  and  the  like  ;  ye  hae  still  mony 
hundreds  and  thousands  o'  lang-legged  Hie- 
land  gillies  that  will  neither  work  nor  want, 
and  maun  gang  thigging  and  sorning  about  on 
their  acquaintance,  or  live  by  doing  the  laird's 
bidding,  be't  right  or  be't  wrang.  And  mair 
especially,  mony  hundreds  o'  them  come  down 
to  the  borders  of  the  low  country,  where 
there's  gear  to  grip,  and  live  by  stealing, 
reiving,  lifting  cows,  and  the  like  depreda- 
tions—  a  thing  deplorable  in  ony  Christian 
country  —  the  mair  especially  that  they  take  a 
pride  in  it,  and  reckon  driving  a  spreagh 
(whilk  is,  in  plain  Scotch,  stealing  a  herd  of 
nowte)  a  gallant,  manly  action,  and  mair  be- 
fitting of  pretty  men  (as  sic  reivers  will  ca' 
themsells)  than  to  win  a  day's  wage  by  ony 
honest  thrift.  And  the  lairds  are  as  bad  as 
the  loons  ;  for  if  they  dinna  bid  them  gae 
reive  and  harry,  the  deil  a  bit  they  forbid 
them  ;  and  they  shelter  them,  or  let  them 
shelter  themsells,  in  their  woods,  and  mount- 
ains, and  strongholds,  whenever  the  thing's 
dune.  And  every  ane  o'  them  will  maintain 
as  mony  o'  his  ane  name,  or  his  clan,  as  we 
say,  as  he  can  rap  and  rend  means  for  ;  or, 
whilk  is  the  same  thing,  as  mony  as  can,  in 
any  fashion,  fair  or  foul,  maintain  themsells  ; 
and  there  they  are  wi'  gun  and  pistol,  dirk  and 
dourlach,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  o'  the 
country  whenever  the  laird  likes  ;  and  that's 
the  grievance  of  the  Hielands,  whilk  are,  and 
hae  been  for  this  thousand  years  by-past,  a 
bike  o'  the  maist  lawless  unchristian  limmers 
that  ever  disturbed  a  douce,  quiet,  God-fear- 
ing neighbourhood  like  this  o'  ours  in  the 
West  here." 

Things  were  certainly  no  better  in  1692. 
Alone  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  the 
secretary  appreciated  the  enormity  of  this 
evil.  He  saw  that  such  a  population 
would  never  be  at  peace ;  that  its  exist- 
ence was  in  truth  "a  thing  deplorable  in 
any  Christian  country."  He  opposed, 
from  the  first,  Tarbat's  scheme  of  pacify- 
ing the  Highlands  by  grants  of  money. 
He  rightly  judged  that  such  a  remedy 
could  have  a  temporary  effect  only.  So 
long  as  money  was  forthcoming  the  coun- 
try would  enjoy  quiet ;  so  soon  as  the  pay- 
ments should  cease  Highland  Jacobitism 
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would  become  an  active  passion.  He  saw 
that  the  only  adequate  remedy  was  to  en- 
force, with  a  high  hand,  order  and  obedi- 
ence to  law  ;  and  to  draft  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  a  population  more  than  double 
what  could  be  maintained  in  the  country 
by  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  and  kept 
up  by  rival  chiefs  from  pride  and  for  pur- 
poses of  rapine.  In  other  words,  there 
should  have  been  done  then  what  was 
long  afterwards  accomplished  by  the  se- 
verities of  Cumberland  and  the  happy 
conception  of  Chatham.  That  the  Master 
of  Stair,  had  the  means  been  at  his  dis- 
posal, would  have  pacified  the  Highlands 
with  all  the  vigour  of  Cumberland  is  cer- 
tain, and  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk 
from  any  of  the  severities  of  Cumberland 
is  more  than  probable.  And  if  in  1692 
the  Highlands  had  been  occupied  by 
troops  and  subjected  to  military  law;  if 
forts  had  then  been  built  and  roads  made ; 
had  the  leading  freebooters  been  shipped 
off  to  America,  after  the  fashion  in  which 
Henry  Cromwell  dealt  with  Irishmen  cer- 
tainly not  more  guilty  of  offences  against 
law  and  order  ;  had  the  active  youth  been 
sent  to  serve  in  the  Low  Countries  ;  and  the 
whole  clan  system  broken  up ;  how  rapid 
would  have  been  the  advance  of  the  coun- 
try in  prosperity  and  happiness,  how  many 
miseries  would  have  been  spared,  how 
much  of  noble  and  innocent  blood  had 
never  flowed.  To  have  adopted  such  a 
course,  without  bribing  the  rebel  chiefs 
into  a  simulated  submission,  and  receiving 
from  them  an  oath  of  allegiance  which 
everybody  knew  to  be  worthless,  would 
have  been  wise  and  salutary,  if  severe, 
statesmanship.  And  a  consideration  of 
the  whole  evidence  would  seem  to  show 
that  some  such  scheme  had  been  originally 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  secretary. 
That  in  his  letters  he  often  uses  language 
evincing  a  preference  for  harsh  modes  of 
coercion  is  true ;  but  there  can,  we  think, 
be  little  doubt  that,  had  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  this  character  been  adopted,  its 
very  completeness  would  have  gone  far  to 
induce  a  man  of  large  views  and  kindly 
disposition  to  forego  unnecessary  crulty. 
Unquestionably  to  carry  out  this  policy 
would  not  have  been  work  for  a  squeamish 
statesman.  One  essential  part  of  it,  the 
diminution  of  more  than  a  half  of  the  ex- 
isting Highland  population,  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  by  gentle  means. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  human  suffering 
would  have  been  little  compared  with  the 
miseries  of  two  rebellions;  and  these 
would  never  have  occurred  had  the  Mas- 


ter of  Stair  "  pacified  "  the  Highlands  ac- 
cording to  his  own  views  in  1692. 

Foiled  in  his  statesmanlike  purpose,  the 
secretary  turned  savagely  on  the  victims 
who  had'  been  brought  into  his  grasp  by 
foolish  pride  on  their  own  part  and  wicked 
chicanery  on  his.  His  hatred  of  the  High- 
land race  was  now  inflamed  by  disappoint- 
ment at  losing  such  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering a  permanent  service  to  his  country. 
These  feelings,  of  mixed  good  and  evil, 
led  him  not  only  to  forget  humanity,  but, 
as  we  think,  to  commit  an  error  in  state- 
craft. Failing  a  comprehensive  policy 
applicable  to  the  whole  Highlands,  the  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  the  Macdonalds 
were,  in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  not  worth 
while.  Had  every  man  of  them  been  shot 
down,  no  lasting  good  would  have  been 
effected,  no  real  advance  made  towards 
the  pacification  of  the  Highlands  ;  and  the 
idea  of  striking  terror  by  the  example  was, 
as  the  result  showed,  an  utter  delusion. 

The  comparative  impunity  of  the  actors 
in  this  great  crime  has  been  made  ground 
of  heavy  reproach  against  William.  The 
Estates  of  Scotland,  in  their  address  to 
the  crown,  urged,  absurdly  enough,  that 
the  officers  in  command  should  be  prose- 
cuted criminally,  but  left  Stair  to  be  dealt 
with  as  the  king  might  think  fit.  Making 
every  allowance  for  the  subserviency  of  a 
Seottish  Parliament  to  rank  and  place,  and 
for  their  indifference  to  the  lives  of  a  few 
Highlanders,  the  fact  that  a  man,  hated  by 
so  many  enemies,  and  who  had  given  such 
occasion  to  that  hatred,  should  have  es- 
caped so  lightly,  affords  striking  evidence 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  capac- 
ity and  services  of  the  secretary  must  have 
been  held.  To  have  prosecuted  soldiers 
who  merely  obeyed  orders  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  all  public  policy;  but 
how  to  deal  with  the  Master  was  matter 
of  difficulty.  William  was  content  to  dis- 
miss him  from  office  —  a  lenity  condemned 
by  Lord  Macaulay  as  "  a  fault  amounting 
to  a  crime."  And  three  years  later,  when, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  become 
Viscount  Stair,  special  letters  of  remission 
passed  the  Great  Seal  in  his  favour.  The 
letters  ran :  — 

His  Majesty,  considering  that  John  Viscount 
of  Stair  hath  been  employed  on  his  service  for 
many  years,  and  in  several  capacities  —  first, 
as  his  Majesty's  advocate,  and  thereafter  as 
secretary  of  state  —  in  which  eminent  employ- 
ments persons  are  in  danger,  either  by  exceed- 
ing or  coming  short  of  their  duty,  to  fall  under 
the  severity  of  law,  and  become  obnoxious  to 
prosecutions  or  troubles  therefor ;  and  his 
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Majesty  being  well  satisfied  that  the  said  John 
Viscount  Stair  hath  rendered  him  many  pain- 
ful services,  and  being  well  assured  of  his 
affections  and  good  intentions,  and  being  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  pardon,  cover  and  secure 
him,  now,  after  the  demission  of  his  office  and 
that  he  is  divested  of  public  employment,  from 
all  questions,  prosecutions,  and  trouble  what- 
soever ;  and  particularly  his  Majesty,  consid- 
ering that  the  manner  of  execution  of  the  men 
of  Glenco  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  hospitality  —  being  done  by  those  soldiers 
who,  for  some  days  before,  had  been  quartered 
amongst  them,  and  entertained  by  them,  which 
was  a  fault  in  the  actors  or  those  who  gave 
the  immediate  orders  on  the  place  —  but  that 
the  said  Viscount  of  Stair  being  at  London, 
many  hundred  miles  distant,  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  nor  accession  to  the  method  of 
that  execution  ;  and  his  Majesty  being  willing 
to  pardon,  forgive,  and  remit  any  excess  of 
zeal,  as  going  beyond  his  instructions,  by  the 
said  John  Viscount  Stair,  and  that  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  barbarous  manner  of  execution: 
his  Majesty  therefore  ordains  a  letter  of  re- 
mission to  be  made  and  passed  the  Great 
Seal  of  his  Majesty's  ancient  kingdom,  etc. 

The  paper  is  a  curious  one,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  by  whom  it  was 
drawn  up ;  the  more  so,  as  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  suggests  the  idea  that  it 
may  have  been  intended,  under  cover  of 
exculpating  the  secretary,  to  state  reasons 
why  no  complicity  in  the  guilt  of  the  mas- 
sacre should  attach  to  the  king.  But 
whatever  we  think  of  William's  position 
in  the  matter,  the  attempted  defence  of 
the  secretary  is  a  hopeless  failure.  The 
reasons  given  for  the  royal  clemency  are 
inconsistent  even  with  lenient  censure  of 
the  Estates ;  are  in  defiance  of  the  just 
condemnation  of  the  Commission;  and, 
as  William  must  have  known,  if  he  read 
the  documents  transmitted  to  him  from 
Edinburgh,  are  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  concur 
with  Lord  Macaulay's  view  that  the  sec- 
retary should  have  been  brought  to  trial, 
as  a  common  murderer,  before  the  crimi- 
nal court;  and  should,  if  found  guilty, 
have  *'  died  the  death  of  a  felon."  Such 
a  course  may,  perhaps,  have  been  de- 
manded by  the  strictness  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. But  men  in  high  places,  caring  for 
great  interests,  tried  by  the  severest  of  all 
temptations  to  comprehensive  intellects, 
—  the  temptation  to  seize  any  means  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  important  and 
beneficial  ends,  have  a  claim  to  be  judged 
on  broader  principles.  The  great  histo- 
rian, on  this  occasion,  allows  no  place  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  set-off,"  the  application 
of  which,  in  political  causes,  no  one  had 


enforced  more  strongly  than  himself. 
Services  rendered  to  the  State  may  be 
justly  pleaded  in  such  causes  ;  and,  what  is 
even  a  more  important  principle,  the  mo- 
tive which  dictated  the  act  for  which  a 
politician  is  called  in  question  is  entitled 
to  the  greatest  weight  in  determining  the 
true  measure  of  his  guilt.  The  Master  of 
Stair  rendered  many  and  great  services  to 
the  State ;  and  the  motive  which  prompt- 
ed his  Highland  policy  was  no  vulgar  one. 
It  was  not  cupidity.  It  was  not  love  of 
power.  The  crime  which  has  blackened 
his  name  added  not  a  shilling  to  his  for- 
tune; it  could  by  no  possibility  have  ad- 
vanced him  in  the  path  of  ambition.  And 
of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
aware.  There  is  no  room  for  the  insinu- 
ation, made  by  a  reviewer  in  the  Times 
of  September  last,  that  he  acted  his  part 
with  a  view  to  his  own  advancement ;  that 
he  was  merely  playing  a  card  in  the  polit- 
ical game.  His  sagacity  was  never  so  de- 
luded. He  knew  he  had  many  and  vindic- 
tive enemies,  and  he  knew  the  handle  he 
was  giving  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  tone  of  his  letters  to  Colonel  Hill 
is  that  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  rec- 
titude, yet  fully  aware  that  he  had  much 
to  fear  from  the  prejudices  or  weakness 
of  mankind.  He  was  animated,  so  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  simply  by  misdirected 
public  spirit.  He  was  fully  persuaded, 
nor  was  his  persuasion  wrong,  that  peace 
and  prosperity  would  never  be  known  to 
his  country  until  the  supremacy  of  law 
was  established  among  those  freebooting 
mountaineers.  In  his  comprehension  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil  he  was 
superior  to  any  statesman  of  his  time. 
Unhappily,  this  feeling  had  obtained  such 
power  over  his  mind  that  he  became  utter- 
ly reckless  as  to  means  if  only  a  cure 
could  be  effected.  Nay,  it  may  be  said, 
we  fear,  with  truth,  that  long  brooding 
over  the  lawlessness  of  the  Highlands  had 
brought  him  to  such  a  state  that  he  would 
have  shrunk  from  no  extreme  of  severity. 
Still,  though  his  heart  was  hardened,  his 
conscience  silenced,  even  his  acute  judg- 
ment warped,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  he  was  throughout  it  all  animated  by 
a  sincere  desire  for  the  permanent  good 
of  his  country.  To  have  sent  this  man  to 
a  felon's  death  because  he  might  with 
legal  truth  have  been  held  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  would  have  been  to  vio- 
late the  principles  by  which  such  cases 
should  be  determined,  not  less  than  if 
Warren  Hastings  had  been  hanged  be- 
cause of  the  horrors  inflicted  on  Rohil- 
cund. 
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That  William,  on  this  occasion,  extend- 
ed an  undue  indulgence  to  crimes  com- 
mitted in  his  service,  may  have  left  a  stain 
upon  his  fame,  but  was  certainly  fortunate 
for  Scotland.  Stair's  subsequent  public 
life  was  short  but  eventful.  He  did  not 
take  his  seat  in  Parliament  till  the  year 
1700.  He  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor 
on  the  accession  of  Anne  in  1702.  He 
rendered  important  services  in  the  last 
session  of  the  old  Parliament  of  William, 
facilitating  the  passing  of  acts  recog- 
nizing the  title  of  Anne,  confirming  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
and  empowering  the  crown  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  treat  for  a  union  of  the 
kingdoms.  By  his  exertions  in  support 
of  that  measure  the  Earl  of  Stair,  for  to 
that  rank  he  was  elevated  by  the  Godol- 
phin  ministry,  earned  an  enduring  title 
to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He 
was,  says  De  Foe,  "  an  eminent  instru- 
ment in  carrying  on  the  Union."  To 
that  end,  he  devoted  all  his  astuteness  in 
counsel,  all  his  unrivalled  powers  of  de- 
bate. His  was  the  device  which  baffled 
the  opposition  by  appointing  a  majority  of 
the  commissioners  from  their  ranks  ;  his 
were  the  arguments  which  secured  the 
rejection  of  the  limitations  which  a  party 
of  petulant  oligarchs,  led  by  Fletcher, 
sought  to  impose  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  So  far  as  we  can  now  judge, 
to  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  Scot- 
land owes  the  blessings  which  have  flowed 
from  that  great  measure.  On  the  7th  of 
January,  1707,  after  a  stormy  and  exhaust- 
ing debate,  the  last  important  article  of 
the  treaty  was  carried.  In  that  debate 
Stair  took  a  leading  part,  and  then,  worn 
out  by  the  long  struggle  now  at  last 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  he  went 
home  to  die.  He  died  at  the  post  of 
duty  not  less  surely  than  the  soldier  struck 
down  on  the  field  ;  and  the  man  who  thus 
spent  himself  for  the  good  of  the  common- 
wealth, whatever  may  have  been  his  er- 
rors or  his  crimes,  deserves  the  lenient 
judgment  of  history. 

The  characters  of  these  men  present 
features  of  dissimilarity  and  likeness  cu- 
riously interwoven.  That  of  the  father  is 
the  more  difficult  to  estimate  aright. 
Every  reader  is  familiar  with  Lord  Ma- 
caulay's  brilliant  sketch.  That  sketch  by 
no  means  satisfies  Mr.  Mackay,  who,  we 
regret  to  see,  has  taken  up  a  line,  popu- 
lar with  clever  young  men  at  present,  that 
of  pecking  at  the  reputation  of  Lord  Ma- 
caulay. In  one  place  he  accuses  the  his- 
torian of  "  selecting  from  every  quarter 
the  blackest  colours  to  paint  the  charac- 
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ter  of  Stair,  the  father  of  the  man  des- 
tined to  be  the  scapegoat  for  the  massa- 
cre of  Glencoe "  (p.  81).  A  graver 
charge  could  hardly  be  made  ;  and  the 
only  justification  for  it  is  that  Macaulay, 
in  alluding  to  the  "heart-rending  tales" 
which  the  calamities  of  the  house  of  Stair 
had  furnished  to  novelists  and  poets,  has 
adopted  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version  of  the 
tragedy  of  "  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor  "  ! 
Nor  is  Mr.  Mackay  at  all  correct  in  his 
assertion  that  the  traditions  of  this  tragic 
event  have  come  down  to  us  "chiefly 
from  the  fierce  antagonists  of  the  Dal- 
rymples."  The  general  truth  of  the  story 
as  told  by  Scott  is  acknowledged  in  the 
introduction  to  "  The  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor," by  the  great-great-grandson  of 
Stair ;  and  the  version  of  the  final  catas- 
trophe adopted  by  the  novelist  is  the  most 
probable,  and  by  no  means  the  most  ma- 
licious, of  the  many  traditions  which  have 
been  current. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Mackay  has  per- 
mitted himself  to  write  thus  :  "  Macaulay 
has  drawn  chiefly  from  these  satirists  all 
the  charges  his  enemies  made  against 
Stair,  and  without  examining  their  truth 
has  insinuated  others  for  which  even  sat- 
ire gave  no  foundation."  And  then  he 
quotes  the  powerful  sketch  we  have  re- 
ferred to  from  the  third  volume  of  the 
history.  Now  such  an  accusation  should 
have  been  carefully  substantiated.  There 
is  hardly  an  attempt  to  do  so  on  any 
point  deserving  of  the  smallest  considera- 
tion. There  are  a  few  critical  notes  which 
we  must  take  leave  to  characterize  as  ex- 
ceedingly silly.  For  example :  Lord  Ma- 
caulay ascribes  to  Stair  "a  wonderful 
power  of  giving  to  any  proposition  which 
it  suited  him  to  maintain  a  plausible  as- 
pect of  legality  and  even  of  justice  ;  and 
this  power  he  frequently  abused."  In- 
stead of  attempting  to  controvert  this, 
Mr.  Mackay  demolishes  the  historian  by 
the  profound  query  —  "How  could  such 
a  power  —  if  he  really  possessed  it  —  be 
only  frequently  abused  ? "  No  single 
charge  contained  in  the  whole  passage  is 
shown  to  be  without  foundation.  Two  ef- 
forts are  made  in  this  direction,  from  the 
frivolous  character  of  which  the  critic's 
inability  to  bring  forward  any  serious  in- 
stances may  be  fairly  inferred.  The  his- 
torian writes  :  "  He  protested,  and  per- 
haps with  truth,  that  his  hands  were  pure 
from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Cove- 
nanters." The  note  here  is  :  "  No  ground 
for  this  'perhaps'  has  been  discovered." 
Surely  it  is  no  very  harsh  measure  thus  to 
qualify  such  an  asseveration  on  the  part  of 
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a  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  during  the  administration  of  Lau- 
derdale. Indeed  there  is  a  sense,  and 
that  not  of  a  highly  strained  morality,  in 
which  any  man  who  then  held  such  of- 
fice may  be  deemed  altogether  guilty  of 
the  innocent  blood  which  was  shed.  In 
his  next  point  Mr.  Mackay  is  yet  more  un- 
fortunate. He  challenges  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  statement  that  Stair's  fellow-exiles 
regarded  him  with  suspicion.  Now  it  is 
quite  certain  that  by  a  large  section  of  the 
Presbyterian  party  Stair  was  never  trust- 
ed. Not  to  multiply  authorities,  this  is 
distinctly  stated  by  Balcarras,  and  indicat- 
ed, not  obscurely,  by  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
the  one  a  Jacobite,  the  other  a  Presbyte- 
rian ;  and,  though  we  fear  Mr.  Mackay 
will  despise  such  authority,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  "  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
describes  Stair  and  his  son  as  "men  of 
high  talent  but  of  doubtful  integrity  ;  and 
odious  to  the  Presbyterians  for  compli- 
ances with  the  late  government."  We 
make  these  remarks  in  no  unfriendly < 
spirit.  But  if  Mr.  Mackay  is  ever  to  fulfil, 
as  there  is  reason  to  hope  he  may,  the 
promise  which  this  book,  with  all  its  faults, 
affords,  he  must  study  the  principles  of 
historical  evidence ;  he  must  keep  pres- 
ent to  his  mind  the  difference  between 
facts  and  opinions  ;  he  must  be  lass  hasty 
In  his  conclusions,  and  more  sparing  in 
imputations ;  and,  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  he  must  be  careful  to  observe  mod- 
esty and  moderation  of  tone  when  he 
chances  to  differ  from  writers  of  estab- 
lished fame.* 

It  will  be  found,  we  suspect,  that  in  this, 
as  in  most  of  his  judgments  on  character, 
Lord  Macaulay,  making  due  allowance  for 
habitual  force  of  expression,  is  not  far 
from  the  truth.  We  quite  concur  with 
Mr.  Mackay  in  thinking  that  our  estimate 
of  Stair  should  be  little  affected  by  the 
malignant  attacks  of  which  he  was  so  long 
the  object.  And  we  would  record  our  dis- 
sent from  a  condemnation  of  both  father 
and  son  which  has  received  publicity  and 
authority  from  the  Ti?nes.\ 

*  Mr.  Mackay  is  not  more  fortunate  in  lighter  mat- 
ters. Readers  of  "  Old  Mortality"  will  remember  the 
retort  of  Lady  Elphinstoun,  a  matron  of  one  hundred 
years  of  age,  to  Claverhouse,  on  his  remarking  that 
during  her  long  life  she  must  have  seen  many  changes : 
"  Hout  na,  sir ;  the  world  is  just  to  end  wi'  me  as  it 
began.  When  I  was  entering  life,  there  was  ane  Knox 
deaving  us  a'  wi'  his  clavers  [idle  talk],  and  now  I  am 
ganging  out,  there  is  ane  Claver'se  deaving  us  a'  wi' 
his  knocks?''  Mr.  Mackay,  seemingly  quite  uncon- 
scious of  Scott's  authority,  ascribes  this  mot  to  Lady 
Stair,  and  in  so  doing  spoils  it.  In  matters  of  Scottish 
history  and  tradition  a  greater  familiarity  with,  and  an 
increased  respect  for,  even  Sir  Walter's  novels,  would 
do  Mr.  Mackay  no  harm. 

t  Times,  September  3,  1875. 


Even  in  an  age  when  ideas  of  political 
morality  were  singularly  loose,  and  when  the 
most  shameless  timeserving  was  the  habit  of 
the  most  eminent  statesmen,  the  versatile  Dal- 
rymples  had  to  support  an  exceptional  weight 
of  obloquy.  If  their  enemies  attacked  them 
with  unusual  bitterness,  gloating  with  exultant 
malignity  over  a  painful  succession  of  domes- 
tic misfortunes,  we  may  take  it  that  there  was 
some  exceptional  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  They  had 
most  exceptional  opportunities  of  being  false 
alike  to  their  friends  and  their  principles  ;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  the  end  they  were 
neither  loved  nor  even  trusted,  except  by 
those  who,  for  the  moment,  had  common  in- 
terests with  them. 

That  both  Dalrymples  were  false  to 
their  principles  so  far  as  to  hold  office 
under  administrations  of  which  they  dis- 
approved is  true  enough.  But  was  there 
anything  "  exceptional  "  in  this  ?  What 
was  such  a  measure  of  falsity,  for  exam- 
ple, compared  with  the  falsity  of  Lauder- 
dale, or  the  apostasy  of  Perth  ?  That  they 
were  false  to  their  friends,  in  any  practi- 
cal way,  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  We 
should  not  like  to  dogmatize  about  "  love  " 
among  Scottish  politicians  of  that  time  ; 
but  so  far  from  not  having  been  trusted, 
it  was  the  trust  so  often  and  so  long  re- 
posed in  the  Dalrymples  which  excited  the 
enmity  against  them.  To  infer  extreme 
depravity  on  the  part  of  the  Dalrymples 
because  of  the  hatred  they  inspired  shows 
utter  ignorance  of  the  period.  The  only 
"  exceptional  reason  "  for  that  hatred  was 
their  "  growing  greatness,"  and  their  zeal 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  They 
were  hated  by  a  proud,  poor,  greedy  aris- 
tocracy ;  despising  them  as  new  men,  un- 
able to  estimate  their  services,  envious  of 
the  knowledge  and  capacity  which  had 
raised  them  to  the  level  of  Hamilton  and 
Athole.  They  were  the  first  in  Scotland 
who  had  so  raised  themselves  ;  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  secondary  nobility,  who 
regarded  the  conduct  of  political  affairs  as 
their  exclusive  right,  and  in  such  a  rise 
not  only  felt  their  own  immediate  defeat 
in  the  race  for  place  and  power,  but  fore- 
saw the  permanent  weakening  of  their 
order,  hated  them  accordingly.  Supple 
politicians  as  they  were,  treachery  was 
never  brought  home  to  them.  Of  the 
father  it  may  especially  be  said  that,  while 
he  served  many  masters,  he  was  faithful 
to  them  all.  We  do  not  ascribe  to  him 
the  lofty  integrity  of  Nottingham  or  Som- 
ers ;  but  fidelity  even  such  as  his  was  then 
rare  in  England,  and  unknown  among  the 
false,  shameless  leaders  of  Scottish  polit- 
ical parties  in  an  age  when,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  treason  to  the  cause  of 
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Protestantism  and  freedom  stained  the 
honoured  name  of  Argyle. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  Mr.  Mackay's  estimate  of  his  hero. 
The  praises  of  Wodrow,  and  a  few  clerical 
admirers  of  Stair's  "shining  piety,"  can- 
not outweigh  the  all  but  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  contemporaries ;  the  deliberate 
judgments  of  Burnet,  Scott,  and  Wood- 
houslee.*  The  actions  of  his  life,  indeed, 
describe  him  best  —  even  as  stated  and 
defended  by  himself.  A  cruel  or  vindic- 
tive man  he  was  not.  But  he  was  subtle 
and  crafty  ;  greedy  of  place  —  though  there 
were  lengths  to  which,  even  for  the  sake 
of  place,  he  would  not  go.  It  is  difficult 
to  acquit  him  of  servility  to  Lauderdale  ; 
and  when  he  describes  his  patron  as  "  most 
zealous  for  his  country,"  and  as  having 
come  to  be  in  difficulties  "  on  account  of 
his  favouring  the  phanatics,"  he  wrote 
what  he  must  have  known  to  be  untrue. 
In  his  "  Apology  "  he  boasts  that  he  never 
took  a  bribe  —  a  height  of  judicial  recti- 
tude to  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he 
really  attained.  In  his  reports  of  two 
cases,  Fountainhall  insinuates  that  the 
president  was  thought  to  have  been  actu- 
ated by  improper  influences.  The  author- 
ity of  Fountainhall  is  deservedly  high ; 
but  he  does  not  state  the  charge  as  matter 
of  his  own  belief,  still  less  of  his  own 
knowledge  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  force  a  conviction  of  the  guilt 
of  Stair.  He  did  much  to  reform  proce- 
dure, especially  during  his  first  tenure  of 
the  presidency ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  there  arose  on  all  sides  violent 
outcries  against  his  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court ;  and  it  has  been  made 
matter  of  reproach  against  him  that  acts 
of  Parliament  were  required  to  set  right 
abuses  —  such  as  altering  judgments,  hear- 
ing cases  with  closed  doors,  etc.  —  which 
should  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the 
court  itself.  It  is  very  probable  that  Stair 
had  not  sufficient  strength  of  character  to 
effect,  by  his  own  influence,  the  required 
changes.  Down  to  the  present  day  the 
Court  of  Session  has  been  too  chary  about 
reforming  itself ;  too  prone  to  wait  for  the 
interference  of  the  legislature.  Whether 
this  strange  timidity  has  arisen  from  igno- 
rance of  the  evils,  or  from  that  content- 
ment with  things  as  they  are  which  natu- 
rally steals  over  the  judicial  mind,  we  can- 
not say  ;  but  it  has  often  brought  the  court 
into  great  unpopularity  with  the  country, 
and  then  some  reckless  government  forces 

*  Burnet  calls  him  a  cunning  man;"  Scott  doubts 
his  integrity ;  Woodhouslee  imputes  "  turbulent  ambi- 
tion and  crafty  policy"  both  to  father  and  son. 


on  hasty,  ill-considered  changes  in  obedi- 
ance  to  popular  clamour.  There  are  many 
who  allege  that  such  is  the  state  of  matters 
at  this  very  time.  But  for  Stair's  weak- 
ness there  was  much  excuse.  The  root  of 
the  evils  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was 
judicial  corruption ;  and  that  was,  in  his 
day,  so  wide-spread  that  he  may  reasonably 
have  believed  it  incapable  of  cure  other- 
wise than  by  legislative  enactment.  And 
the  fact  that,  even  after  Parliamentary  in- 
terference, the  taint  of  corruption  clung  to 
the  Scottish  Bench  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, goes  far  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  such  a  belief.  As  a  law-maker  Stair 
did  little.  The  one  important  measure 
connected  with  his  name  is  the  act  regu- 
lating the  mode  of  executing  deeds  —  an 
act  which,  at  least  as  interpreted  by  sub- 
sequent decisions,  grievously  needs  amend- 
ment. The  legal  achievement  which  prin- 
cipally marks  his  epoch  was  the  Entail 
Act  of  1685.  From  any  share  in  the  dis- 
credit of  having  imposed;  entails  on  Scot- 
land exactly  four  hundred  years  after  the 
English  nobles  had  inflicted  this  evil  on 
their  country,  and  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  boldness  of  the  English 
judges  had  found  out  a  remedy,  Stair  must 
be  acquitted.  He  was  in  Holland  when 
the  act  was  passed ;  and  he  has  left  on 
record  his  strong  disapproval  of  its  policy. 
That  responsibility  must  be  borne  by  Sir 
George  Mackenzie ;  who,  had  he  also 
realized  his  endeavours  to  abolish  juries  in 
criminal  cases,  would  have  left  behind  him 
a  work  of  misdhief,  worthy,  in  its  com- 
pleteness and  far-reaching  power  for  evil, 
even  of  his  reputation. 

Stair  was  a  considerable  author.  His 
speculations  on  physic  were  behind  his 
age.  "  The  lord  chancellor,"  said  Harvey 
of  Bacon,  "  writes  on  science  like  a  lord 
chancellor ;  "  and  the  sarcasm  may  be  ap- 
plied, with  greater  force,  to  the  writings  of 
Stair.  His  religious  meditations  will 
hardly  now  be  read  save  from  curiosity. 
But,  as  a  jurist,  he  has  left  an  illustrious 
name.  His  "Institutions  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland "  is  a  remarkable  work.  The 
historical  part  is  weak,  especially  as  re- 
gards the  old  common  law  of  Scotland, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  civil  jurispru- 
dence ;  points  full  of  interest,  and  in 
Stair's  day  possibly  within  reach  of  zealous 
inquiry.  But  the  value  of  the  historical 
method  was  not,  in  that  age,  understood. 
Again,  he  lends  his  authority  to  those  ex- 
treme views  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or 
more  strictly,  of  the  royal  power,  which 
were  insisted  on  by  the  Scotch  lawyers 
after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  at  variance 
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with  the  free  spirit  of  Scottish  constitu- 
tional law.  His  style  has  received  an  ad- 
miration which  we  cannot  but  think  exces- 
sive. In  his  preface  he  warns  his  readers 
not  to-expect  a  "quaint  and  gliding  style," 
still  less  "flourishes  of  eloquence."  But 
he  avoids,  only  too  successfully,  the  error 
of  that  lucidity  of  diction,  the  charm  of 
which,  in  some  writers,  lays  such  hold  on 
the  reader's  mind,  and  so  carries  him 
along,  as  under  a  spell,  that  he  sometimes 
fails  to  grasp  the  true  reach  of  the  thought. 
Stair's  style  has,  no  doubt,  a  force  and 
dignity  befitting  his  subject;  but  it  is 
cumbrous,  and  often  complicated,  even  to 
obscurity.  The  frequency  of  his  allusions 
to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  Bible  gen- 
erally, are  not  edifying,  and  certainly  not 
instructive ;  indeed  his  fondness  for  sacred 
sanctions  has  led  him  into  a  serious  error 
of  classification.  Yet  the  scope  and  exe- 
cution of  the  work  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  among  jurists.  Scott  expresses  re- 
gret that  "his  powerful  mind  was  unhap- 
pily exercised  on  so  limited  a  subject  as 
Scottish  jurisprudence."  The  limits  of  a 
subject,  however,  depend  not  a  little  on 
the  mode  of  treatment.  Stair's  work  is 
not  a  mere  compendium  of  Scotch  law. 
As  such,  indeed,  it  stands  high,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries ;  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  work  may  be  truly 
described  as  a  treatise  on  jurisprudence 
generally,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the 
law  of  Scotland  and  other  systems.  It 
has  been  compared,  and  not  unreasonably, 
by  one  of  his  editors  to  "a  treatise  of 
universal  grammar,  where  the  author, 
keeping  in  view  chiefly  one  language,  and 
drawing  most  of  his  illustrations  from  it, 
enables  the  student  not  only  more  thor- 
oughly to  understand  all  the  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  the  grammar  of 
this  language  depends,  but  also  to  apply 
this  knowledge,  with  advantage  and  facil- 
ity, to  every  other  language  to  which  he 
may  turn  his  attention."  He  himself 
claims  that  "  a  great  part  of  what  is  here 
offered  is  common  to  most  civil  nations, 
and  is  not  like  to  be  displeasing  to  the 
judicious  and  sober  anywhere,  who  doat 
not  so  much  upon  their  own  customs  as  to 
think  that  none  else  are  worthy  of  their 
notice."  This  comprehensive  survey  of 
legal  relations  common  to  all  systems,  the 
constant  search  after  principle,  the  philo- 
sophical analysis,  and  the  thorough  tech- 
nical knowledge,  have  given  to  a  large 
part  of  his  treatise  a  vitality  and  width  of 
application  unexampled,  we  think,  among 
works  of  the  same  class.  To  this  day 
"  Stair  "  is  constantly  quoted  in  the  every- 


day work  of  the  Scotch  courts ;  and  we 
have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  poli- 
tician and  lawyer  that  in  his  chapter  on 
reprisals  was  found  the  strongest  author- 
ity for  the  position  taken  up  by  Great 
Britain  in  the  affair  of  the  "  Trent."  Mr. 
Mackay  seems  to  us  to  institute  not  a 
flattering  or  even  a  reasonable  comparison 
when  he  compares  Lord  Stair's  "  Institu- 
tions "  with  the  practical  labours  of  Coke, 
or  the  easy  commentaries  of  Blackstone. 
They  are  all  law  books  certainly ;  but  they 
have  no  other  point  of  resemblance. 
Stair's  comprehensive  and  philosophic 
treatise  differs  in  its  conception  from  the 
former,  and  stands  altogether  on  a  higher 
level  than  the  latter.  "  I  did  write,"  he 
says  with  a  not  ungraceful  consciousness 
of  desert,  "the  '  Institutions  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland,'  and  did  derive  it  from  that  com- 
mon law  that  rules  the  world,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  laws  civil  and  canon, 
and  with  the  customs  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  which  hath  been  so  acceptable 
that  few  considerable  families  in  the  na- 
tion wanted  the  same,  and  I  have  seen 
them  avending  both  in  England  and  Hol- 
land." 

Inferior  to  his  father  in  legal  acquire- 
ment, Sir  John  Dalrymple  was,  in  many 
respects,  a  more  remarkable  man.  Ma- 
caulay  estimates  him  as  one  of  the  first 
men  of  his  time.  His  knowledge  was 
great,  and  in  him  it  was  not  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  pedant,  but  of  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.  As  a  statesman  he  was  pro- 
found and  far-seeing;  as  a  debater  he  had 
no  equal.  His  letters  show  a  love  of 
reality,  an  impatience  of  pretence,  an  in- 
sight -into  character,  a  contempt  for  na- 
tional prejudices,  rare  among  Scotchmen 
of  any  time,  hardly  known  among  Scotch- 
men in  his  day.  His  character  was  alto- 
gether a  stronger  one  than  his  father's. 
Quite  as  unscrupulous,  even  more  impene- 
trable, he  was  yet  simpler  and  bolder. 
Hence,  while  hated  with  especial  hatred 
by  his  rivals  in  the  Parliament  House,* 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  incurred  the 
general  unpopularity  of  his  father.  Nor 
is  this  surprising.  The  never-failing  cau- 
tion of  the  president ;  his  astute  devices, 
on  occasions  of  difficulty,  to  save  his  repu- 
tation—  such  as  the  verbal  qualification 
with  which  he  took  the  declaration ;  his 
intense  respectability ;  his  profuse  piety ; 

*  Thus  Lockhart:  "The  Master  (of  Stair)  is  among 
the  worst  men  in  this  age  ;  and  what  has  been  said  of 
him  may  serve  for  a  character  of  his  two  brothers,  yea, 
the  whole  name;  only  with  this  difference,  that,  tho' 
they  were  all  equally  willing,  yet  not  equally  capable  of 
doing  so  much  evil  as  his  lordship." 
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his  forgiveness  of  enemies,  almost  Peck- 
sniffian;*  and  his  general  success  in  life  ; 
were  more  calculated  to  arouse  animosity 
than  the  franker  tergiversations  and  bolder 
courses  of  the  son,  who,  if  he  did  some 
wrong,  at  least  never  made  profession  of 
exceeding  virtue.  "  He  was,"  says  De 
Foe,  "justly  reputed  the  greatest  man  of 
counsel  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  "  and 
we  are  told  by  the  same  authority  that 
"  he  died  to  the  general  grief  of  the  whole 
island,  being  universally  lamented."  This 
grief  was  not  without  good  cause.  Those 
who  hated  Sir  John  Dalrymple  most  hated 
him  because  of  services  which  constitute 
an  enduring  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  which  must  have  been 
widely  appreciated  even  in  his  lifetime. 
For  some  years  after  the  Revolution  Scot- 
land was  exposed  to  a  danger  the  charac- 
ter and  extent  of  which  has  hardly  been 
appreciated  by  historians.  A  band  of 
politicians,  powerful  from  social  position, 
strong  in  persistency  of  purpose,  were 
bent  upon  establishing  a  narrow  oligarchy. 
They  sought  to  deprive  the  crown  of  all 
authority ;  they  were  prepared  to  reduce 
the  people  to  serfdom ;  the  country  was 
to  be  delivered  over  to  a  poor,  greedy, 
unprincipled  aristocracy.  Had  they  pre- 
vailed, the  future  of  Scotland  would  have 
been  little  better  than  the  long  misery  of 
Ireland  from  the  Revolution  to  the  union. 
Religious  hatreds  might  not  have  flamed 
so  high  ;  but  in  Scotland,  not  less  than  in 
Ireland,  the  domination  of  a  small  privi- 
leged class  would  have  brought  with  it 
poverty,  backwardness,  and  national  deg- 
radation. To  frustrate  these  pernicious 
designs  was  the  leading  purpose  of  the 
secretary's  public  life.  The  danger  by 
no  means  passed  away  with  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  notorious  "  Club."  The  country 
was  not  safe,  Dalrymple's  triumph  was 
not  secured,  until  the  Treaty  of  Union 
was  signed.  To  the  very  last  these 
"patriots"  struggled  to  curtail  the  royal 
power,f  trusting  that  the  reversion  would 
come  to  them.  Seeing  early  that  they 
could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  union  alto- 
gether, they  sought  thus  indirectly  to 
make  it  ineffectual  for  good ;  and  doubt- 
less the  provisions  which  they  sought  to 
introduce  would  have  had  the  effect  they 

*  "  Most  men  thought  this  equality  of  spirit  a  mere 
hypocrisy  in  him,"  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 

t  An  attempt,  in  the  debates  on  the  articles  of  union, 
to  take  away  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  was,  of 
course,  opposed  by  Dalrymple,  which  brought  on  him 
the  taunt  from  Lockhart  that  his  defence  of  this  pre- 
rogative was  very  natural,  since  but  for  its  exercise  he 
would  have  been  hanged  long  ago  I  Rather  too  hard 
bitting  for  our  degenerate  days. 


desired.  Stair  clearly  apprehended  the 
scope  of  these  designs,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  frustrate  them.  His  success  was 
complete,  and  happy  for  his  country.  On 
the  union  of  Scotland  with  a  constitution 
which  had  been  the  nurse  of  freedom, 
with  the  deeply-rooted  public  spirit,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  England,  that  danger  finally  passed 
away. 

Such  were  the  lives,  and  such  the  serv- 
ices, of  these  remarkable  men.  That  their 
lives  were  marred  by  shortcomings,  by 
errors,  even  by  crimes,  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  disguise.  That  their  services 
were  such  as  have  rarely  been  rendered 
by  a  father  and  son  to  their  country,  it 
would,  we  think,  be  idle  to  deny.  In  char- 
acter both  rose  above  the  low  standard  of 
political  morality  which  prevailed  in  their 
time.  Throughout  all  their  changes  they 
were  faithful  to  the  cause  which  for  the 
time  they  served  ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  ever  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  for 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  In  intellect, 
culture,  and  sagacity  they  were  superior  to 
all  their  contemporaries.  To  their  coun- 
sels and  exertions  Scotland  mainly  owes 
the  easy  accession  of  William  to  her 
throne,  the  settlement  of  her  ecclesiastical 
difficulties,  and  (to  the  son)  the  union. 
Few  nations  have  owed  more  to  two 
statesmen  :  yet  much  as  they  accomplished, 
much  of  necessity  remained  to  be  done. 
Materials  for  religious  discord  were  still 
rife.  The  Highlands  were  left,  unruly  and 
discontented,  to  be  the  source  of  future 
trouble  and  danger.  The  commercial 
prosperity  —  the  expectation  of  which 
was,  on  the  Scotch  side,  the  real  inducing 
cause  of  the  union  —  did  not  come  speed- 
ily. What  did  come,  and  at  once,  was  in- 
crease of  taxation,  severities  of  revenue 
officers,  alterations  of  ancient  laws,  en- 
forcement of  new  prerogatives.  These 
grievances  —  some  of  them  not  imaginary 
—  fell  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  national  ani- 
mosity. The  union  was  hated  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  because  under 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  their  im- 
portance could  not  fail  to  be  diminished, 
their  selfish  views  frustrated  ;  it  was  hated 
by  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people  with  a 
hatred  which  had  its  origin  in  a  nobler 
source  —  the  feelings  and  traditions  be- 
queathed by  their  long  and  cruel  struggle 
for  independence.  But  the  work  of  heal- 
ing was  only  a  question  of  time.  The 
foundations  of  well-being  and  mutual  good- 
will had  been  laid  strong  and  deep ;  and, 
happily  for  Scotland,  there  were  not  want- 
ing men,  both  among  her  nobles  and  her 
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lawyers,  worthy  and  able  to  carry  on  the 
policy,  and  complete  the  purposes,  of  Wil- 
liam and  his  wise  advisers. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  only  result  of  Mrs.  Temple's  daily 
visits  of  enquiry  to  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Wall  &  Wreford  was  the  promised  com- 
munication from  Captain  Gregory,  enclos- 
ing a  letter  of  his  late  father's  with  his 
signature,  which  she  placed  carefully  with 
the  documents  Tom  Reed  had  left  her  for 
Mr.  Wall's  information.  Kate  felt  greatly 
tempted  to  proceed  to  Doctors'  Commons 
and  compare  the  writing  with  that  upon 
the  will,  but  she  feared  to  take  any  step 
without  either  Reed's  or  Mr.  Wall's  knowl- 
edge. She  therefore  strove  to  possess 
her  soul  in  patience  till  the  moment  for 
action  came. 

Tom  wrote  also.  He  had  paid  the  last 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  his 
chief,  and  hoped  to  be  in  London  within 
another  week.  So  far  there  was  a  slight 
movement  in  her  enforced  stagnation.  At 
last,  on  Thursday  morning,  when  she  had 
gone  down  to  the  office  more  mechan- 
ically than  hopefully,  she  found  good  tid- 
ings. Mr.  Wall  had  arrived  the  night  be- 
fore, had  been  at  the  office  that  morning 
for  half  an  hour,  had  read  his  letters,  and 
left  word  that  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
Mrs.  Travers  the  next  day  at  eleven. 
(She  had  left  no  address,  not  liking  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  bore  a  feigned  name 
at  her  lodgings.) 

This  sudden  fulfilment  of  her  long  de- 
layed hope  sent  her  back  to  her  temporary 
abode  somewhat  tremulous,  with  a  curious 
confusion  of  thought  seething  and  bub- 
bling round  one  central  idea.  "  To- 
morrow I  am  to  lay  the  first  charge  in  the 
mine  that  is  to  shatter  Hugh's  fortunes  ! 
Will  he  ever  accept  the  fragments  back 
from  the  hands  that  wrought  the  mis- 
chief?" 

She  felt  that  in  her  present  mood  she 
could  not  meet  Galbraith,  so  purposely 
made  a  long  detour  in  order  to  reach  her 
lodgings  after  his  usual  hour  for  calling. 

"  The  gentleman  has  been  here,  ma'am," 
said  the  landlady,  as  she  opened  the  door. 
"He  was  very  sorry  to  miss  you,  and 
asked  to  come  in  and  write  a  note  :  it's  on 
the  table." 

Kate  walked  in,  and  looked  at  it,  and 


then  stirred  the  fire,  took  off  her  bonnet 
and  wraps,  and  even  folded  them  up  with 
mechanical  neatness,  before  she  opened 
the  missive.  How  would  this  straightfor- 
ward, rather  rigid  nature  judge  her? 
Would  she  not  seem  false  and  double- 
dealing  in  his  eyes  ?  Would  not  his  idea 
of  his  cousin's  widow  be  on  the  whole 
confirmed  by  the  line  of  conduct  she  had 
adopted?  What  did  he  write  about  ?  Per- 
haps to  say  he  was  obliged  to  leave  town 
and  should  not  see  her  again.  She  hoped 
so;  it  would  be  better  and  wiser.  She 
opened  the  note,  and  coloured  with  pleas- 
ure to  find  her  conjecture  wrong. 

"So  sorry  not  to  find  you,"  ran  the 
epistle,  in  large,  ugly,  but  legible  writing ; 
"  for  I  cannot  call  to-morrow.  Obliged  to 
run  clown  to  see  my  sister  at  Richmond ; 
but  hope  to  call  the  day  after  with  some 
intelligence  of  your  five  pounds.  I  trust 
you  have  caught  the  lawyer  at  last,  and 
found  all  right. —  Yours  very  truly,  Hugh 
Galbraith." 

Something  had  been  begun  below,  and 
had  been  carefully  obliterated.  She  had 
to-morrow,  then,  perfectly  clear  for  her  in- 
terview, and  for  reflection  afterwards  ;  but 
the  day  after  she  would  see  him  for  the 
last  time  as  a  friend,  probably  for  the  last 
time  in  any  character.  Soon  he  would  be 
a  bitterer,  probably  a  more  contemptuous 
foe  than  ever.  And  then  the  thought 
arose  —  ought  she  to  see  him  again? 
Would  it  not  be  wiser  and  kinder  to  avoid 
any  further  interviews  ?  She  blushed  to 
think  she  had  not  hitherto  avoided  them 
as  she  ought  —  she  might !  Well,  now 
she  would  check  the  culpable  weakness  ; 
she  would  be  firm.  If  it  were  possible, 
after  her  interview  with  Mr.  Wall  the 
next  day,  she  would  leave  town  on  Satur- 
day, and  send  a  few  lines  of  polite  ac- 
knowledgment to  Galbraith.  Of  the  lost 
five  pounds  they  had  almost  ceased  to 
speak.  She  felt  it  was  now  but  an  excuse 
for  meeting.  Not  altogether  blinded  by 
his  tolerable  assumption  of  friendliness, 
Kate  had  formed  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
depth  and  reality  of  Galbraith's  passion 
for  her.  In  truth,  though  mature  in  some 
ways,  especially  in  a  genial  mellowness, 
resulting  from  richness  of  nature  rather 
than  the  ripening  of  time,  Kate  was  only 
learning  the  A  b  c  of  love.  As  yet  she 
did  not  quite  recognize  the  direction  in 
which  her  own  feelings  were  drifting. 
The  ice  of  an  uncongenial  marriage  clos- 
ing over  the  warm  currents  of  her  heart 
kept  it  pure  and  free  from  all  the  false 
mirage-like  shadows  of  the  real  deity,  but 
ready  to  receive  the  fullest,  deepest,  most 
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indelible  impression  of  the  true  god  once 
he  either  smiled  or  frowned  upon  her. 

As  to  her  lover,  whatever  chance  of  re- 
covery he  might  have  had  before,  the  last 
week  of  quiet,  delicious  intercourse  had 
utterly  swept  away;  and  with  all  the  force 
of  his  will  he  resolved  that  nothing  but 
her  own  resolute  rejection  of  him  should 
separate  them.  Her  past  might  be  doubt- 
ful. He  felt  certain  she  could  explain 
everything.  That  any  shadow  of  dis- 
honour should  ever  dim  those  frank,  fear- 
less eyes,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve. Whatever  was  in  the  past  or  future, 
the  spell  of  her  presence  had  struck  the 
imprisoned  fountain  of  youth  and  joy  that 
had  so  long  lain  congealed  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  his  soul,  and  all  the  world  was 
changed  to  him. 

Having  fully  determined  to  explain 
everything  to  Mr.  Wall,  and  arrange,  if 
possible,  to  leave  town  the  next  day  with- 
out seeing  Galbraith,  Kate  started  to  keep 
her  appointment.  It  was  nearly  two 
years  since  she  had  gone  into  that  well- 
remembered  room,  with  a  suppressed  sen- 
sation of  bitter  wrath  and  defeat,  to  place 
the  will  that.laid  her  fortunes  low  in  the 
hands  of  the  lawyer,  and  now  she  was 
taking  the  first  step  towards  the  recovery 
of  her  rights  with  feelings  not  a  whit  less 
painful. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  a 
little  stiffly,  "this  is  a  very  unexpected 
visit  indeed.  I  thought  you  had  disap- 
peared altogether." 

"  And  you  are  not  the  least  glad  to  see 
me?"  b 

She  took  the  lawyer's  wrinkled  hand  as 
she  spoke,  smiling  with  pleasant  reproach- 
fulness. 

"  I  confess  I  should  have  been  better 
pleased  had  you  treated  me  with  more 
confidence,  of  which  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
not  undeserving,"  replied  Mr.  Wall,  visi- 
bly relaxing. 

"  You  deserve,  and  you  have  my  best 
confidence,  my  dear  sir.  I  know  you  are 
displeased  at  my  concealing  my  abode 
from  you." 

"  I  am,  and  naturally.  Nor  was  it  judi- 
cious to  have  for  your  sole  confidant  a 
young  man  —  a  young  man  of  attractive 
manners  and  appearance,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Instead  of  one  older,  certainly,  but 
similar  in  other  respects." 

"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  that  will  not  do," 
returned  Mr.  Wall,  smiling  in  spite  of 
himself,  so  sweetly  and  brightly  was  this 
morsel  of  transparent  flattery  offered. 


"Well,  well,  Mr.  Wall,  let  us  speak 
seriously.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  every- 
thing—  everything  —  under  the  seal  of 
confession.  Had  you  known  my  abode 
you  would  have  persecuted  me  to  accept 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  splendid  offer  of 
three  hundred  a  year,  would  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  would  have  urged  your 
acceptance  of  it,"  he  returned,  entrench- 
ing himself  behind  his  professional  man- 
ner once  more. 

"  Well,  you  see  I  have  escaped  that  by 
concealing  my  whereabouts,"  resumed  his 
client.  "  Moreover,  my  chief  reason  for 
hiding  it  was  to  save  you  the  shock  you 
would  have  probably  felt  had  you  known 
that  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  a 
shop,  instead  of  adopting  any  genteeler 
method  of  earning  my  bread." 

"  A  shop  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Wall,  infinitely 
surprised,  not  to  say  horrified.  "  My  late 
respected  friend  and  client's  name  over  a 
shop ! " 

"  Considering  that  you  believe  your  re- 
spected client  capable  of  leaving  the  wife 
he  professed  to  love  unprovided  for,  penni- 
less, to  battle  alone  with  the  world,  you 
have  no  right  to  exclaim  at  any  honest  use 
I  may  put  his  name  to,"  said  Kate,  very 
quietly.  "  But  as  I  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  him  than  you  have,  and  never  will  be- 
lieve that  he  was  guilty  of  the  cruel  will 
you  accept,  I  preserved  the  respect  due  — 
you  would  say  to  his  name,  I  say  due  to  his 
natural  prejudices — and  did  not  put  his 
name  over  my  —  shop,"  —  a  little  pause, 
an  arch  smile  as  she  pronounced  the  ob- 
noxious word.  "  Nay,  more,  Mr.  Wall ;  I 
dropped  the  name  altogether." 

"  Have  you  been  living  under  a  false 
name,  then?"  asked  Mr.  Wall  drily,  in  a 
tone  which  implied  the  highest  moral  dis- 
approbation, and  not  only  expressed  his 
real  feeling,  but  was  a  quid  pro  quo  for 
the  tone  of  quiet  rebuke  she  had  adopted, 
and  which  nettled  the  orthodox  lawyer,  as 
showing  too  high  a  spirit  of  independence 
for  a  woman,  and  a  poor  woman  to  boot. 
Mr.  Wall  was  a  very  good,  honest  man, 
but  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  "  respect- 
ability-worship "  which  pervades  so  large 
and  so  valuable  a  section  of  English  life. 
He  flattered  himself  that  he  had  the  pre- 
sumptuous young  widow,  who  was  after 
all  only  reduced  to  her  original  nothing- 
ness by  her  husband's  eccentric  will,  at 
his  foot,  morally,  by  the  admission  she 
had  just  made.  "  You  have  been  living 
under  a  false  name,  then  ? " 

"  Precisely,"  she  replied,  looking  straight 
into  his  eyes,  with  an  exoression  he  did 
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not  quite  like,  and  very  different  from  the 
smile  that  played  upon  her  softly-curved 
lips. 

"  And  may  I  ask  if  you  consider  such  a 
proceeding  respectable  ?  " 

"  I  really  never  thought  about  it,"  she 
said,  slightly  raising  her  eyebrows.  "I 
don't  suppose  you  think  so.  Our  habits 
of  thought  are  no  doubt  widely  different. 
At  any  rate,  I  adopted  the  name  of  Tem- 
ple, and  started  in  the  Berlin-wool  and 
fancy-work  line.  You  see  my  intercourse 
with  poor  Mr.  Travers  developed  my  com- 
mercial faculties,"  she  went  on,  rapidly. 
"  I  established  myself  at  the  little  seaside 
town  of  Pierstoffe  ;  'and  I  have  succeeded 
fairly.  I  determined  to  wait  there  in  hum- 
ble independence  until  I  could  find  some 
evidence  on  which  to  found  an  attempt  to 
upset  the  will  that  robbed  me.  I  have 
found  it ;  and  I  am  come  to  lay  it  before 
you." 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  forth  a  paper, 
in  which  she  had  written  as  shortly  as 
possible  an  account  of  Tom  Reed's  inter- 
view with  Poole ;  the  expert's  opinion ; 
Captain  Gregory's  assertion  that  the  will 
his  father  signed  must  have  been  executed, 
before  the  ioth  of  March,  and  drawing  the 
lawyer's  attention  to  the  great  improba- 
bility that  another  totally  different  will 
had  been  made  within  ten  days  of  that 
drawn  out  by  Gregory.  This  she  placed 
upon  his  desk. 

"You  are  really  a  wonderful  woman, 
Mrs.  Travers,"  said  Mr.  Wall,  with  a  sort  of 
reluctant  admiration.  "  Before  I  look  at 
this,  may  I  ask  .who  supplied  the  capital 
for  your  undertaking? " 

"  I  did  myself.  You  know  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  could  not  claim  my  jewels.  I 
have  been  completely  on  my  own  re- 
sources ;  and  I  owe  no  man,  or  woman 
either,  anything." 

Strange  !  in  that  office  she  could  speak 
of  Galbraith  with  something  of  her  old 
enmity. 

The  lawyer  applied  himself  to  the  mem- 
oranda she  had  handed  him,  without  an- 
other word  :  even  in  the  eyes  of  respect- 
ability, a  woman  who  can  make  money  is 
free  of  this  world's  guild. 

Kate  sat  very  patiently  while  her  advis- 
er perused  her  statement  slowly;  oh,  how 
slowly.  She  even  forced  herself  to  take 
up  a  morning  paper  which  lay  on  the  of- 
fice table,  that  Mr.  Wall  might  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  take  his  time.  But  she  did  not 
follow  the  arguments  of  the  leader  with 
much  attention.  She  kept  repeating  to 
herself,  "  I  must  not  be  cast  down  by  any- 
thing he  says ;  he  will  be  sure  to  decry 


the  value  of  this  information."  She  kept 
very  still,  just  speaking  the  exact  words 
necessary  to  answer  an  occasional  ques- 
tion. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  a  whole  hour 
of  suspense,  Mr.  Wall  laid  down  the 
paper,  stared  for  a  moment  or  two  across 
the  room  at  vacancy,  then,  putting  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  he  exclaimed,  "  This 
is  very  curious,  very !  "  Kate  refrained 
.from  speaking,  although  he  was  looking 
to  her  for  words,  "  I  suppose  it  seems  to 
you  proof  positive  that  the  will  under 
which  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  takes  —  is  a 
forgery  ? " 

"  Presumptive,  at  any  rate.  What  does 
it  seem  to  you  ?  " 

"  Well  ft  —  long  drawn  out  —  "  strongly 
presumptive,  but  not  conclusive  ;  far  from 
conclusive.  Has  Mr.  Reed  seen  this  man 
Poole  ?  —  seen  him,  I  mean,  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  "  tapping  the  paper. 

"  No.  He  rather  fears  opening  it  up  to 
Poole,  who  is  a  silly  sort  of  man,  and  still 
in  the  office.  I  suppose  I  must  say  Hugh 
Galbraith's  office." 

"  I  must  see  him.  Though  I  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  any  false  hopes,  Mrs. 
Travers,  this  matter  must  be  looked  into." 

After  some  pertinent  questioning  and 
discussion,  from  which  Kate  gathered  that 
the  dry  old  lawyer  was  more  favourable  to 
her  views  than  she  had  dared  to  hope,  he 
observed  :  "  It  would  be  folly  to  open  up 
the  subject  without  securing  ample  proof, 
for  it  will  be  a  costly  battle.  I  need  hard- 
ly remind  you  that  justice  is  a  costly  com- 
modity." 

"  It  is  ;  but  in  this  cause  I  am  prepared 
to  sacrifice  all  I  possess." 

"And  suppose  you  are  beaten;  how 
afterwards  ? " 

"  With  these,  and  this,"  holding  out  her 
hand,  and  then  touching  her  brow,  "  I 
shall  never  starve."  Then,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  "  but  we  must  not  stir  open- 
ly till  we  are  certain  of  victory." 

"  When  does  your  friend,  Mr.  Reed,  re- 
turn ? " 

"  On  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  next,  I 
am  almost  sure." 

"  I  think  I  shall  wait  for  him  before  I 
take  any  step ;  he  is  a  shrewd  fellow,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  and  remarkably  in- 
terested in  you." 

"  He  is,"  returned  Kate,  smiling  at  the 
suspicion  of  her  adviser's  tone.  "He 
has  taken  up  my  cause  almost  as  warmly 
as  if  it  was  his  own." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Wall, 
drily.  "  I  shall,  then,  have  an  able  and 
willing  assistant  in  him.    Meantime,  I 
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shall  look  over  these  papers  quietly  this 
evening  at  home  ;  and  I  think  I  should 
like  to  see  you  to-morrow,  when  I  have 
digested  the  pabulum  you  have  brought 
me.    Can  you  call  about  the  same  time  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Wall;  and  if  you  are 
not  likely  to  want  me  any  more,  I  think  I 
shall  return  to  Pierstoffe  to-morrow  after- 
noon." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  How  do  you  man- 
age about  your  shop  when  you  are  ab- 
sent ?  "  —  a  little  emphasis  on  "  shop." 

"  I  have  a  very  capable  assistant." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  curious  idea  to  adopt 
that  line  of  business." 

Kate  smiled. 

"  However,"  continued  Mr.  Wall, 
"  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
return  to-morrow.  I  wish  to  see  you  only 
because  I  wish  to  give  you  a  more  careful 
opinion  than  I  can  offer  after  such  a  cur- 
sory glance  at  your  case  ;  and  I  am  most 
anxious  to  prevent  your  exciting  yourself 
with  unfounded  hopes.  These  will-cases 
are  most  difficult,  most  doubtful ;  and  you 
see  your  adversary  is  in  possession.  How- 
ever," rising  in  token  of  dismissal,  "  I  am 
sincerely  interested  in  you,  Mrs.  T  ravers, 
though  perhaps  not  so  ardently  as  your 
friend  Mr.  Reed,  for  I  acknowledge  you 
have  been  hardly  dealt  by ;  still,  if  I  could 
have  matters  arranged  as  I  should  wish, 
I  would  not  have  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  dis- 
inherited either.  I  always  looked  upon 
him  as  Mr.  Travers's  adopted  son  —  a  fine, 
honourable,  well-conducted  young  man ! 
and  if  you  change  places  with  him,  the 
hardship  will  be  shifted  to  his  shoulders." 

"  I  think  with  you,"  returned  Kate  very 
earnestly.  "  Believe  me,  my  motive  is  not 
to  rob  Hugh  Galbraith,  but  to  right  my- 
self. But  when  I  succeed,  my  dear  sir,  I 
shall  trust  to  your  good  offices  to  make  a 
juster  division  between  us  than  will  then 
be  legally  possible.  You  know  my  the- 
ory " 

"  There,  there,  there,"  interrupted  the 
lawyer;  "just  as  I  thought;  on  this  slen- 
der suggestion,  rather  than  evidence,  you 
think  you  have  the  property  in  your  hand 
again  !    And  pray  what  is  your  theory  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sanguine,  I  assure 
you,"  said  she,  smiling  ;  "  though  I  confess 
to  believing  that  at  the  other  side  of  a 
range  of  difficulties  we  shall  find  success. 
As  to  my  theory,  I  believe  my  late  hus- 
band did  make  a  second  will,  and  one  far 
more  just,  probably  providing  well  for  me, 
but  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to 
Hugh  Galbraith  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  the 
present  will  has  been  substituted." 

"But  by  whom,  my  dear  madam,  by 


whom?  There  is  not  a  soul  interested  in 
the  matter  save  yourself  and  Sir  Hugh." 

"  That  is  just  what  we  must  find  out," 
replied  Kate.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  reveal  her  true  convictions  to  that 
dry  old  lawyer.  She  was  always  so 
ashamed  of  acknowledging  Ford's  feelings 
towards  her,  it  seemed  such  a  lowering  of 
herself.  "  But  I  must  not  keep  you,"  she 
added,  hastily,  and  bidding  Mr.  Wall  good 

morning,  she  walked  slowly  down  B  

Street,  settling  her  plans  in  her  own  mind. 
There  was  a  train  to  Stoneborough  at  one 
twenty,  which  would  enable  her  to  catch  a 
little,  sleepy,  local  one  to  Pierstoffe  at  six, 
and  so  she  would  be  ready  for  a  quiet, 
peaceful  Sunday  at  home,  without  any 
chance  of  a  disturbing,  interesting,  irritat- 
ing visit  from  Hugh  Galbraith,  whose 
sombre  eyes  had  of  late  acquired  such  a 
variety  of  expression,  and  had  begun  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  herself  she  could 
neither  account  for  nor  resist.  Small 
chance  indeed  of  ever  meeting  him  on  any 
terms  again.  Soon  he  would  be  plunged 
into  trouble  enough  to  obliterate  any  fan- 
ciful notions  about  herself.  And  then 
when  he  knew  all !  She  would  not  try  to 
imagine  his  possible  condition  of  mind. 

Coming  back  to  the  present,  Kate  re- 
membered she  had  put  a  list  which  Fanny 
had  sent,  of  divers  and  sundry  articles  re- 
quired for  the  "  Bazaar,"  in  her  pocket, 
and  she  would  now  go  on  to  the  city  and 
procure  them,  so  that,  after  her  interview 
with  Mr.  Wall  the  next  day,  she  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  to  the 
train.  She  accordingly  made  her  way  to 
Holborn,  and  took  "  omnibus  "  to  Cheap- 
side. 

It  was  past  four  o'clock,  and  already 
dusk,  when  Kate  neared  her  abode.  She 
felt  weary  and  utterly  cast  down.  True, 
Mr.  Wall  was  on  the  whole  less  unfavour- 
able than  she  ventured  to  hope  ;  true,  she 
would  be  to-morrow  in  her  safe,  quiet 
home ;  still  her  native  buoyancy  seemed 
to  have  deserted  her.  As  she  walked 
rather  slowly  along,  she  turned  over  in  her 
mind  the  terms  in  which  she  should  write 
to  Hugh  Galbraith.  Her  note  must  be 
friendly,  neither  too  warm  or  too  cold ; 
slightly  playful,  she  thought  would  be 
best.  Here  a  hansom  dashed  by ;  the 
occupant  glanced  through  the  window, 
stopped  the  driver,  descended,  and  paid 
him  hastily  ;  turning  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  whence  he  came,  he  was  speedily 
face  to  face  with  Mrs.  Temple,  who  hacl 
recognized  the  tall,  straight  figure  directly 
he  had  sprung  to  the  ground. 
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"  This  is  a  bit  of  good  fortune  for  an  un- 
lucky fellow,  as  I  generally  am,"  said  Gal- 
hraith,  raising  his  hat  and  speaking  with 
a  degree  of  animation  that  formerly  was 
very  unusual  to  him.  "  If  I  had  not  been 
looking  this  side,  I  should  have  driven  on 
to  your  lodgings  and  missed  you  again." 

"  I  thought  you  were  to  be  at  Richmond 
to-day,"  said  Kate,  whose  composure  was 
severely  tried  by  his  unexpected  appear- 
ance, the  colour  coming  up  in  her  pale 
cheek,  and  then  leaving  it  paler  than  be- 
fore. 

"  My  sister  writes  to  me  to  go  to-mor- 
row instead,  so  I  have  run  up  to  see  you 
to-day,"  returned  Galbraith,  walking  on 
beside  her,  his  eyes  riveted  on  her  face 
for  a  few  unguarded  seconds. 

"  And  I  suppose  there  is  no  news  of  my 
purse  ? "  said  Kate,  quickly. 

"  None,  I  am  sorry  to  say ;  in  fact,  I 
have  come  to  tell  you  there  is  nothing  to 
tell."  Galbraith  twisted  his  moustaches 
and  smiled  as  he  #spoke. 

"  It  is  a  long  way  to  come  for  nothing," 
exclaimed  Kate,  incautiously,  and  wished 
immediately  she  had  not  spoken,  though 
Hugh  only  remarked : 

"For  nothing  —  yes." 

A  few  minutes'  silence,  and  they  were 
at  Mrs.  Temple's  lodging.  Galbraith, 
without  waiting  for  any  invitation,  followed 
her  in  very  deliberately. 

"  Dear,  dear,  your  fire  is  near  out, 
ma'am,"  cried  the  landlady,  as  she  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  little  front  parlour. 
"  I  will  bring  a  few  sticks  and  make  it 
burn  up  in  a  jiffey." 

"  Do,  Mrs.  Small,"  said  Kate,  a  chill 
feeling  striking  through  her  with  a  visible 
shiver.    "  I  am  cold  and  tired." 

The  landlady  lit  the  gas,  and  bustled 
away. 

"  You  look  tired  and  pale,"  said  Gal- 
braith, advancing  to  the  hearthrug  and 
leaning  his  elbow  on  the  mantel-piece 
while  he  gazed  kindly  and  gravely  upon 
her.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  leave  you  ?  " 
He  spoke  with  the  curious  familiarity 
which  had  grown  up  between  them. 

"  You  may  stay  a  while  if  you  like,"  she 
returned  in  the  same  tone,  and  urged  to 
the  words  by  a  strange  reluctance  to  part 
with  him  all  at  once,  without  a  little  more 
talk,  perhaps  a  last  argument.  The  return 
of  Mrs.  Small,  and  the  lighting  up  of  the 
fire,  was  a  seasonable  diversion  ;  and  while 
the  operation  was  in  progress  Kate 
loosened  her  cloak  and  took  off  her  bon- 
net, with,  the  easy,  graceful  naturalness 
that  was  one  of  her  great  charms  in  Gal- 
braith's  eyes,  seating  herself  in  her  favour- 


ite low  chair,  her  hands  clasped  upon  hef 
knee,  without  once  looking  in  the  glass  to 
see  if  her  hair  was  rough  or  smooth. 

"  And  you,"  began  Galbraith,  drawing  a 
chair  opposite — '"have  you  seen  this  ab- 
sentee lawyer  of  yours  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes :  I  have  had  a  long  interview 
with  him  to-day." 

"  Hence  these  —  not  tears,  but  pale 
cheeks  ?  "  said  Galbraith. 

"  No,  indeed ;  my  interview  was  less 
crushing  than  I  feared." 

"  That  is,  you  are  encouraged  to  go  to 
law?" 

"  Almost." 

"  If  it  is  'almost'  only,  take  my  advice 
and  don't." 

"  Your  advice  !  You  are  not  much  of  a 
lawyer,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  Perhaps  not."    A  pause  followed. 

"  Do  you  know,"  resumed  Galbraith, 
"it  was  only  a  week  yesterday  since  I 
met  you  at  H  ?  " 

"  Only  a  week !  It  seems  a  year  ago," 
said  Kate,  dreamily. 

"  It  does,"  he  returned  ;  "and  it  seems 
two  or  three  since  I  looked  up  and  met 
your  murderous  glance  the  day  you  were 
first  good  enough  to  write  a  letter  for  me 
at  Pierstoffe." 

This  was  dangerous  ground,  and  Kate 
determined  to  lead  away  from  it  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"  How  can  you  persist  in  such  absurd- 
ity !  It  was  a  sickly  fancy  of  yours  that  I 
looked  murderously  at  you.  Why  should 
I?  —  you,  a  stranger  I  had  never  seen 
in  my  life  before  ?  " 

"  It  was  no  fancy,  Mrs.  Temple  !  I 
shall  never  forget  your  look,  and  I  have 
seen  something  like  it  since  in  your  eyes." 

"  There  is  no  use  in  arguing  with  you, 
I  know,  on  that  subject.  Pray,  do  you 
ever  feel  any  inconvenience  from  your  arm 
now,  Sir  Hugh  ?  " 

"  No  ;  it  is  all  right  when  I  do  not  think 
of  it.  But  sometimes  when  I  do,  I  hesi- 
tate about  using  it ;  "  and  he  stretched  it 
out  and  bent  it.  "  And  when  are  you  to 
be  released  from  your  solitude  here,  and 
restored  to  your  pretty  little  partner  and 
Mrs.  Mills  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  perfectly  sure  yet ;  not  till  I 
see  the  lawyer  to-morrow :  but  soon,  I  am 
sure.  By  the  way,  Sir  Hugh,  you  had 
better  give  me  the  inspector's  name  and 
address,  that  I  may  send  him  mine  at 
Pierstoffe,  in  case  he  should  recover  my 
money." 

"  I  can  do  that  for  you.  It  is  just  pos* 
sible  he  might  not  like  to  give  you  your 
own  except  through  me." 
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u  Will  you  do  this  for  me  then  ? " 
« I  will." 

"Are  you  going  to  make  any  stay  in 
town,"  she  asked  next,  to  break  the  si- 
lence. 

"  My  movements  are  very  uncertain. 
I  find  my  friend  Upton  is  going  into  your 
neighbourhood  next  week.  He  is  going 
to  stay  with  Lady  Styles,  who  is  some  re- 
lation'of  his." 

Oh,  indeed  !  "  in  a  rather  dissatisfied 
tone  :  "  and  are  you  to  be  of  the  party  ? " 

"  No,  I  am  not  invited.  I  suppose  I 
shall  drift  away  back  to  the  very  tumble- 
down home  ot  my  fathers,  if  no  good  rea- 
son arises  for  staying  in  the  south." 

"  And  have  you  given  up  all  idea  of 
going  into  Parliament  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it,  but  I  have  postponed  that 
project.  Next  year  I  shall  think  of  add- 
ing myself  to  the  4  obstructives,'  as  I 
think  I  heard  you  once  say,  Mrs.  Temple." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not !  I  do  hope  you 
will  not !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  You  really 
must  look  about  you  and  read,  and  convince 
yourself  that  it  is  a  terrible  waste  of  time 
and  strength  to  attach  yourself  to  the  con- 
servative faction.  It  is  impossible  to 
stand  still." 

"  Is  it  not  rare  to  meet  so  decided  a 
democrat  as  you  are,  Mrs.  Temple,  among 
women  ? " 

"  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  what  is  generally  considered  a  demo- 
crat—  that  is,  I  am  more  disposed  to  raise 
up  than  to  pull  down."  She  spoke  care- 
lessly, without  the  earnestness  and  anima- 
tion she  usually  displayed  when  discuss- 
ing any  topic  that  interested  her.  Gal- 
braith  noticed  this,  and  persisted  with  his 
subject,  fearing  that  if  any  longer  pause 
ensued  he  would  be  compelled  to  leave 
her. 

"  And  how  far  down  would  you  extend 
your  raising  system  ?" 

"  To  any  depth  where  human  life  exists." 

"  And  then,  when  all  are  masters,  how 
would  the  work  of  the  world  go  on  ?  " 

"Ah,  Sir  Hugh,  you  ask  that  because 
you  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  ! 
Obedience  is  not  the  virtue  of  the  igno- 
rant. Who,  in  all  dangerous  or  difficult 
expeditions,  bears  hardship  and  priva- 
tion best  ?  Who  is  the  most  subordi- 
nate, submitting  cheerfully,  for  the  sake 
of  discipline,  even  to  regulations  the  wis- 
dom of  which  he  doubts  ?  The  cultivated 
gentleman."  . 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  enough  ;  but  in  or- 
dinary life  cultivated  gentlemen  would  not 
be  satisfied  with  rough  labour  —  ploughing 
fields  and  making  railways  ;  and  we  must 


have  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water." 

"  By  the  time  all  men  are  wrought  up 
to  such  a  pitch  we  shall  have  found  some 
substitute  for  hard  manual  labour,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  nothing  in  it  degrading; 
and  God  knows  we  are  at  so  great,  so 
enormous  a  distance  from  even  a  decent 
platform  of  education  and  habit  —  I  mean 
among  our  lower  classes —  that  the  most 
rigid  Tory  among  you  might  safely  give  a 
helping  hand  without  fearing  that  a  day 
of  disabling  cultivation  will  arrive  too 
soon.  But  it  is  always  the  same.  I  sup- 
pose when  slavery  began  to  die  out  in 
England  the  Galbraiths  of  that  day  (I  sup- 
pose there  were  Galbraiths  then)  thought 
the  country  was  going  to  the  dogs,  and 
that  law,  order,  property  were  endan- 
gered." 

Galbraith  smiled.  "Still,  if  men  are 
raised  to  a  higher  state  of  intelligence 
and  cultivation,  they  will  demand  political 
power,  and  we  know  what  that  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  multitude." 

"  Not  a  cultivated  multitude,"  she  re- 
plied, "we  have  never  seen  that.  I  do 
not  think  you  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  natural  common  sense  of  English- 
men. Besides,  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  no- 
tion that  political  rights  are  an  education 
in  themselves  ;  a  sense  of  responsibility 
makes  a  man  think  —  teaches  him  self- 
respect.  If  a  child  is  forever  in  leading- 
strings  he  cannot  learn  to  stand  alone. 
The  French  were  in  leading-strings  all  the 
hundreds  of  years  of  their  national  life, 
till  the  supreme  moment  when,  with  ma- 
ture passion  but  childish  intellect,  they 
burst  their  bonds,  and  gave  Europe  a  pic- 
ture awful  and  horrible  enough,  but  not 
worse  than  might  have  been  logically  ex- 
pected." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  we  ought  to 
have  no  political  privileges  beyond  those 
of  our  labourers  and  artisans  ?  " 

"  My  ideas  are  crude,"  said  Kate, 
thoughtfully ;  "  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
key  to  the  real  position  of  what  is  termed 
the  ruling  class  was  given  to  us  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  the 
sentence, 4  Whoever  will  be  chief  among 
you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  " 

"  You  are  quite  original,  Mrs.  Temple  !  " 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  she  said, 
smiling ;  "  but  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  had 
an  original  idea  in  my  life.  My  highest 
attainment  is  to  understand  other  people's 
ideas.  However,  I  have  not  converted  you 
—  I  can  see  that,  nor  do  I  expect  it ;  but 
I  should  be  pleased  if  I  could  persuade 
you  to  believe  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
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conservative  question.  Your  opinions  are 
of  some  importance,  mine  have  none,  ex- 
cept to  myself." 

"  I'm  not  quite  so  pig-headed  a  fellow 
as  you  imagine,"  replied  Galbraith,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  shall  not  bind  myself  hand  and 
foot  to  any  leader ;  but,  though  I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  people  oppressed,  as  long 
as  I  live  I  shall  do  my  best  to  keep  them 
in  their  place." 

"  What  is  their  place  ? "  asked  Kate. 
"  Would  you  go  back  to  the  caste  system 
of  Egypt?" 

But  Galbraith  had  gained  his  point.  He 
had  drawn  her  out  to  talk  and  smile  with 
animation  and  interest;  and  odious  as  po- 
litical women  generally,  indeed  always, 
were,  there  was  a  simple  sincerity  about 
Mrs.  Temple's  opinions  that  made  them 
not  only  bearable,  but  pleasant  to  listen  to. 
He  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  "You 
have  great  facilities  for  studying  politics. 
I  remember  you  take  in  lots  of  newspa- 
pers at  Pierstoffe.  By  the  way,  how  does 
Miss  Lee  get  on  without  you?" 

"Very  badly,  I  imagine,  which  makes 
me  so  impatient  at  being  kept  so  long 
here ;  and  I  miss  her  much !  We  are 
great  friends." 

"  Yes ;  you  gave  me  that  idea.  Do 
you  never  quarrel  ?  " 

"  No  ;  do  you  and  —  who  is  your  great 
friend  ?  —  Colonel  Upton  ?  " 

Galbraith  bent  his  head. 

"  Do  you  and  Colonel  Upton  never  quar- 
rel ? " 

"  No ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  would 
be  if  we  were  shut  up  in  a  small  room  or 
shop  together  all  day,  like  Miss  Lee  and 
yourself." 

"  Well,  we  are  always  good  friends.  To 
be  sure,  Fanny  gives  up  to  me  in  every- 
thing. I  am  afraid  I  am  rather  imperious." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are,"  said  Galbraith, 
gravely." ' 

"  You  cannot  possibly  know  !  "  she  re- 
turned, in  some  surprise. 

"At  any  rate,"  continued  Galbraith, 
"  two  imperious  people  never  could  get 
on ;  but  when  I  hear  Upton  say  that  no 
such  thing  as  friendship  exists  between 
women  (he  is  a  shocking  heathen,  Mrs. 
Temple),  I  always  think  of  you  and  Miss 
Lee.  He  is  equally  sceptical,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  about  friendship  between  men  and 
women,"  and  Galbraith  stole  a  glance  at 
her  as  he  spoke. 

"  One  doesn't  often  see  it,  I  am  afraid," 
she  said,  frankly,  looking  straight  into  the 
fire  ;  "and  it  is  such  a  loss.  Women  will 
never  be  in  a  right  position  until  hearty, 


honest  friendships  with  men  are  of  every- 
day occurrence." 

"  I  am  afraid,  then,  your  right  position 
is  a  long  way  off.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
discuss  opinions  and  exchange  ideas  with 
an  old  woman,  or  an  ugly  one  ;  but,"  con- 
tinued Galbraith,  with  a  mixture  of  fun 
and  admiration,  "  when  one  is  talking  to  a 
lovely  creature,  or  even  a  pretty  girl,  one's 
thoughts  are  apt  to  be  distracted  by  the 
beautiful  eyes  that  meet  your  own,  or  the 
sweet  lips  that  contradict  you  !  " 

"  Ah,  Sir  Hugh,"  exclaimed  Kate,  "you 
make  me  understand  how  it  is  that  plain 
women  have  called  forth  the  deepest,  tru- 
est, highest  love  !  The  feeling  that  is  al- 
ways being  influenced  by  the  accident  of 
personal  gifts  is  ignoble  and  unworthy." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  returned  Galbraith,  "  but 
it  is  uncommonly  natural;  though  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  set  me  down  as  a  devotee 
of  merely  physical  beauty!  I  could  not 
care  for  a  beautiful  fool.  Indeed,  I  do  not 
believe  a  fool  could  be  beautiful;  but  I 
confess  that,  with  me,  friendship  for  a 
lovely,  companionable  woman  would  very 
soon  warm  into  love  —  unless,  indeed,  I 
had  already  given  that  love  to  another." 

"  Is  he  warning  me  that  he  is  provided 
with  a  safeguard  ? "  was  the  thought  that 
flashed  through  her  brain  as  he  made  a 
slight  pause,  and  then  resumed  : 

"  But  in  that  case  I  doubt  if  I  should 
have  even  friendship  to  spare."  And  as 
he  spoke  Galbraith  leaned  his  folded  arms 
on  the  table,  bending  his  head  towards 
her  with  wistful  eyes  that  set  her  heart 
beating,  and  turned  her  cheek  pale  with 
apprehension. 

"It  is  a  vexed  question,"  she  said, 
coldly.  "  Let  us  hope  the  happy  solution 
may  be  found  in  the  future  perfection 
which  some  think  our  race  will  reach." 

The  severe  composure  of  her  tone 
checked  Galbraith.  He  kept  silence  for  a 
moment,  telling  himself  he  must  not  spoil 
his  chance  by  precipitation  ;  and  she 
looked  so  sad  and  quiet,  and  unlike  her 
own  frank,  fearless  self,  that  a  tender 
dread  of  disturbing  her  unnecessarily, 
held  him  back.  He  was  learning  and  de- 
veloping rapidly  in  love's  school.  Then 
he  would  see  her  again,  and  again  —  and 
win  his  way  at  last ! 

Meantime  Kate  looked  at  her  watch. 
"  I  am  going  to  treat  you  unceremoni- 
ously, as  an  old  acquaintance,"  she  said, 
smiling  away  the  abruptness  of  her  words  ; 
"but  I  have  letters  to  write,  and  " 

"  And  I  have  kept  ^you  too  long  from 
them,"  interrupted  Galbraith,  rising,  but 
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not  in  the  least  ruffled.  "  I  shall  see  you 
to-morrow." 

w  You  are  going  to  Richmond,  are  you 
not  ? " 

"  True  ;  well,  on  Sunday,  then  —  and 
hear  when  you  leave." 

"  It  all  depends  upon  the  lawyer,"  she 
returned,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Good-bye,  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith." 

He  took  the  hand  she  held  out,  press- 
ing it  close,  tighter  than  he  knew,  and 
kept  it,  still  not  daring  to  trust  himself  to 
speak.  Kate  strove  to  withdraw  it,  and 
grew  so  deadly  white,  while  she  com- 
pressed her  lips  with  a  look  of  pain,  that  a 
sudden  sense  of  coming  evil  struck  him. 
He  relinquished  her  hand,  and  with  a 
hasty  "  Good-bye  —  God  bless  you  !  " 
turned  quickly  away. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Kate  was  astir  early  next  day,  and 
having  settled  her  landlady's  claims, 
started  away  to  deposit  her  luggage  at  the 
station  before  calling  on  Mr.  Wall.  She 
also  posted  a  little  note  for  Galbraith, — 
very  short,  saying  good-bye  kindly,  decid-  ■ 
edly.  ':  But  where  is  the  use  of  my  decis- 
ion ?"  she  reflected.  "  He  is  so  obstinate, 
that  unless  he  chooses  to  give  me  up  of 
his  own  accord,  he  will  come  down  to 
Pierstoffe  again !  I  trust  I  have  im- 
pressed him  with  the  conviction  that  it  is 
useless  to  think  of  me.  I  would  not  for 
any  consideration  do  him  an  atom  more 
mischief  than  I  can  help."  As  she 
thought,  how  clearly  she  saw  him  as  he 
looked  across  the  table  at  her  the  evening 
before,  and  felt  again  the  thrill  his  eyes 
had  sent  through  her  !  She  was  quite  glad 
to  reach  Mr.  Wall's  office,  that  she  might 
get  rid  of  the  haunting  idea  of  Hugh 
Galbraith. 

Mr.  Wall  had  nothing  different  to  say 
from  the  day  before.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  bearing  of  the  evidence  he 
had  been  studying.  Still,  the  want  of 
some  connecting  link,  the  doubt  as  to 
whom  he  should  first  attack,  made  him 
hesitate.  So  the  result  of  Kate's  inter- 
view with  the  cautious  lawyer  was  the 
same  as  before.  Nothing  was  to  be  done 
till  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Reed. 

"  By  the  way,  Mrs.  Travers,"  said  Mr. 
Wall,  as  she  was  about  to  take  leave  of 
him,  "  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  your 
version  of  the  quarrel  or  disagreement  be- 
tween yourself  and  Mr.  Travers  of  which 
Ford,  as  well  as  I  remember,  made  a 
good  deal  at  the  time  we  were  discussing 
this  unfortunate  will,  and  its  possible 
cause  ? " 


"Did  Ford  make  a  good  deal  of  it?" 
she  replied,  looking  at  him  earnestly. 
"  It  was  a  trifle,  but  an  unpleasant  one. 
At  the  time  of  my  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor Mr.  Lee's  death,  I  knew  that  his 
granddaughter,  my  former  playfellow,  was 
left  in  sore  need.  I  sent  her  a  sum  of 
money,  which  I  could  well  spare  from  my 
ample  allowance,  but  I  did  not  think  it  nec- 
essary to  inform  my  husband.  Her  letter 
acknowledging  it  fell  into  Mr.  Travers's 
hands,  and  he  was  more  annoyed  than  I 
could  have  expected.  He  was  ill  and 
querulous.  I  fear  I  was  not  as  patient  as 
I  ought  to  have  been.  He  spoke  to  me 
as  he  never  spoke  before  or  since,  as  I 
would  rather  not  remember.  Unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Ford  was  waiting  in  the  back 
drawing-room  to  see  Mr.  Travers,  while 
this  took  place,  —  not  with  closed  doors, 
I  regret  to  say.  He  overheard,  and  pre- 
sumed afterwards  to  remind  me  of  it. 
That  is  the  whole  story,  and  pray  remem- 
ber, that  for  upwards  of  nine  months  after 
that  occurrence  I  was  Mr.  Travers's  con- 
stant, trusted  companion.  Believe  me, 
Ford  has  his  own  object  for  dwelling  on 
such  a  trifle." 

"  Then  do  you  imagine  Ford  had  any 
hand  in  substituting  this  present  will  for 
the  true  one  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  Very  extraordinary,  very  !  A  rather 
groundless  suspicion,  it  seems  to  me. 
Why  do  you  suspect  him  ? " 

"  Because  I  think  he  wished  to  injure 
me." 

"  Injure  you  !  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
indignant  than  he  was  at  the  injustice  done 
you  !  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Wall,  you  must  hear  Tom 
Reed  on  that  subject  ^  you  will  accept  his 
opinion  more  readily  than  mine." 

"  I  think  I  always  respect  your  opinion. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  everything  about 
the  quarrel?  It  is  so  hard  sometimes  to 
get  hold  of  real  facts." 

"Do  you  imagine  I  pervert  them?" 
asked  Kate,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
say  good-bye. 

"  No,  no,"  returned  the  lawyer,  taking  it 
cordially.  He  was  always  won  over  to  her 
by  a  personal  interview,  although  in  her 
absence  the  old  indignation  and  wrath 
against  her,  for  having  fooled  his  friend 
and  client,  would  assert  itself.  "  I  have 
your  address,  but  I  confess  it  goes  against 
me  to  write  to  you  under  your  false 
name  " 

Home,  if  one's  abiding-place  deserves 
that  name,  is  very  sweet.    Warm  and  ten- 
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der  was  the  welcome  which  awaited  Mrs. 
Temple  (the  name  seemed  quite  natural  to 
her  when  she  reached  Pierstoffe).  It  was 
closing-time  when  she  arrived ;  and  as  she 
had  kept  up  the  fiction  even  to  herself, 
that  Mr.  Wall  might  have  changed  his 
mind  and  asked  her  to  remain  in  town,  she 
had  not  written  to  announce  her  return. 

When,  therefore,  she  opened  the  par- 
lour-door, Fanny  gave  a  small  shriek  of 
joy  and  surprise,  darting  forward  to  hug 
her  heartily;  then  Mills  came  in,  full  of 
motherly  thought  for  her  probable  needs 
of  food  and  rest  and  warmth,  as  the 
weather  was  damp  and  raw,  and  Kate  felt 
all  the  power  that  springs  from  our  social 
instincts  —  the  strength  and  wisdom  and 
self-control,  and  all  goodness  to  which 
love  and  sympathy  help  us.  She  felt  she 
could  face  her  destiny  whatever  it  might 
be  with  double,  nay,  treble  courage  and 
constancy,  here  in  her  fortress  of  home, 
and  hearts  dependent  on  her,  than  she 
could  in  the  solitude  of  London,  where 
her  one  companion  was  becoming  too 
necessary. 

"Oh,  Kate,  dear !  How  delightful  to 
have  you  back  again.  I  felt  so  wretched 
when  there  was  no  letter  from  you  this 
morning.  I  fancied  all  sorts  of  things  ex- 
cept your  coming  back.  I  am  sure  you 
have  been  worried  to  death.  I  declare 
you  look  quite  pale  and  thin." 

"  I  have  been  worried,  Fan." 

"  Now  here  is  some  nice  buttered 
toast;  you  must  be  perfectly  dying  for  a. 
cup  of  tea  !  When  you  have  taken  it,  you 
must  begin  at  the  beginning  and  tell  me 
everything.  I  never  knew  anything  half 
so  extraordinary  and  romantic  as  your 
meeting  Hugh  Galbraith.  Have  you  had 
any  news  of  the  purse  ?  No  !  I  am  afraid 
it  is  gone  !  And  what  did  Mr.  Wall  say  ? 
I  never  liked  him,  he  is  such  a  stiff  old 
thing.  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  had  such  a  nice 
long  letter  from  Tom  ;  it  came  by  the  mid- 
day delivery.  He  hopes  to  be  in  London 
on  Wednesday  morning,  but  he  will  be  so 
busy  that  he  fears  he  cannot  come  down 
for  a  week  to  see  me  —  I  mean  us.  And 
do  you  know  he  comes  back  chief  editor." 

"  I  suppose  so ;  and  wants  to  install  a 
commander-in-chief  as  soon  as  possible. 
Eh,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  must  not  be  in  a  hurry,"  sau- 
cily. "  And,  Kate,  do  you  know  I  had  a 
visit  from  that  dreadful  man  to-day  !  " 

"  Is  it  possible  !  " 

"  Yes.  I  felt  frightened  to  death ;  but 
I  sha'n't.mind  now  you  are  here.  I  was 
dusting  the  shelves  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  I  heard  the  door-bell  ring  violently, 


as  if  the  door  had  been  pushed  open  with 
great  force,  and  when  I  turned  round 
there  was  my  gentleman,  looking  a  shade 
more  horrible  than  before  !  " 

"  How  curious  !    What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  said 
I  looked  as  lovely  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
Then  he  laughed  so  impudently,  and  said, 
'  Is  the  missis  at  home  ? '  And  I  said, 
very  dignified,  '  Do  you  mean  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple ? '  '  Exactly,  precisely ;  Mrs.  Temple  ? ' 
he  said,  in  a  sort  of  mocking  tone.  '  Well, 
she  is  away  at  present.'  Then  he  asked 
when  you  would  be  back,  and  I  said,  I 
really  could  not  tell.  He  seemed  very 
anxious  about  that,  and  said  at  last,  4  Do 
you  think  she  will  be  back  next  week?' 
And  I  said,  I  thought  you  would.  And 
then  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  desired  his 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Temple.  I  fancied 
he  put  a  sort  of  emphasis  on  your  name." 

"  You  think  he  did,  Fan  !  Depend  upon 
it,  then,  he  knows  me.  Perhaps  he  wants 
me  to  give  him  money  ?  I  shall  not  do 
that.  If  any  difficulty  arises  about  my 
identity,  I  shall  drop  my  disguise.  Yet  I 
want  to  win  my  cause  first.  I  want  to 
share  with  Hugh  Galbraith  before  he 
knows  he  is  under  any  obligation  to  his 
landlady." 

"  Poor  Sir  Hugh !  Did  you  see  him 
again  —  I  mean  after  you  met  him  at 
H  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  came  several  times  about 
my  purse." 

Fanny  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and 
looked  a  little  mischievous ;  but  she  did 
not  like  to  worry  Kate  just  on  her  re- 
turn home,  especially  as  she  looked  de- 
pressed and  weary.  So,  with  praiseworthy 
self-control,  she  kept  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, hoping  that  Kate  might  unfold 
some  more  of  her  London  adventures. 
And  after  the  revivifying  effect  of  a  cup  of 
tea  she  did  —  that  chapter  at  least  which 
related  to  her  interview  with  Mr.  Wall. 
But  Fanny  listened  in  vain  for  any  fur- 
ther scraps  of  information  about  Hugh 
Galbraith.    Kate  named  him  no  more. 

"  What  an  unsatisfactory  old  wretch  Mr. 
Wall  is,  to  be  sure,"  said .  Fanny,  medi- 
tatively, when  Kate  had  finished  her  re- 
cital. "  I  dare  say  he  will  create  all  sorts 
of  difficulties,  just  to  make  out  that  he  is 
very  clever  to  get  over  them." 

"My  success  or  failure  does  not  de- 
pend on  Mr.  Wall,"  said  Kate,  pushing 
away  her  cup.  "  I  see  myself  how  imper- 
fect my  case  looks  without  some  distinct 
evidence  to  fill  up  the  hiatus.  I  do  hope 
that  man  Trapes  will  reappear.  I  can't 
help  imagining  that  he  has  something  to 
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do  with  Ford,  and  can  give  me  the  infor- 
mation we  want." 

Mrs.  Temple  settled  herself  quickly  to 
her  ordinary  routine,  and  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance more  absorbed  than  ever  in  her 
business.  For  the  various  neighbours 
and  customers  who  dropped  in  to  wel- 
come her  return,  she  had  a  pleasant  word 
of  greeting — a  bright,  pointed  answer. 
She  bore  the  brunt  of  a  heavy  charge 
from  Lady  Styles,  in  line  as  it  were,  that 
is,  unprepared,  and  foiled  her  ladyship 
with  charming  frankness  and  beautiful 
good  breeding. 

"  Well."  said  Lady  Styles,  towards  the 
end  of  the  encounter,  "  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  back.  You  always  know  exactly 
what  one  wants ;  not  that  I  have  any  com- 
plaint to  make  of  this  young  lady  —  we 
are  all  ladies  now,  you  know.  She  is 
very  attentive,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ; 
but  there  is  no  one  like  Mrs.  Temple.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  !  I  wonder  if  you  will  turn  out  a 
countess  in  disguise,  my  dear !  " 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  even  to  oblige  you, 
Lady  Styles." 

"What  has  become  of  that  agreeable 
young  man  I  had  tea  with,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
—  the  evening  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  leg 
was  broken  ? " 

"  He  is  in  London  as  usual,  I  suppose." 

"  Suppose  !  Ah,  my  dear,  that  won't  do. 
I  suppose  one  or  other  of  you  hear  from 
him  every  day  ?    Which  is  it?  " 

"  Both,"  returned  Kate,  smiling.  "  He 
manages  all  our  business,  and  that  neces- 
sitates frequent  correspondence." 

"  And  has  Sir  Hugh  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance since  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  think  he  ever  visits  Piers- 
toffe." 

"  Well,  so  much  the  better,"  nodding 
her  head  knowingly.  "  He  was  not  at  all 
a  proper  sort  of  inmate  for  a  handsome 
young  woman  like  you.  You  are  well  rid 
of  him.  To  be  sure  he  is  not  a  scamp 
like  his  friend,  my  cousin  Upton.  He  is 
such  a  stiff,  stand-off  sort  of  creature.  I 
suppose  he  wouldn't  deign  to  have  the 
weaknesses  of  other  men.  But  though 
Willie  Upton  is  a  vaurien,  he  is  such  a 
pleasant  fellow,  always  good-humoured, 
always  full  of  fun,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
give  him  plenary  absolution.  I  hope  he 
will  get  longer  leave,  and  come  down  to 
me  next  week.  He  is  such  a  help  when 
the  house  is  full.  But  he  is  up  in  town 
with  his  chum,  Sir  Hugh  ;  and  I  think  he 
wants  me  to  ask  him,  but  I  will  not.  I 
consider  that  man  Galbraith  behaved 
most  rudely  to  me.    He  refused  every  in- 


vitation I  sent  him;  and  when  I  took  the 
trouble  of  going  up-stairs  here,  to  ask  how 
he  was  getting  on,  he  was  as  glum  and 
taciturn  as —  oh,  as  I  don't  know  what." 

"Very  rude,  indeed,"  echoed  Mrs. 
Temple,  sympathizingly. 

"  I  want  two  skeins  of  floss-silk  and 
half  an  ounce  of  wool  to  finish  grounding 
that  banner-screen  I  bought  here  last 
spring.  There,  my  dear,  match  that  yel- 
low and  green  for  me.  Do  you  know,  Mrs. 
Temple,  your  prices  are  very  high.  Lady 
Eccleston  was  spending  a  few  days  with 
us  (Lord  Eccleston  is  that  great  Welsh 
mine-owner  —  doesn't  know  the  end  of  his 
wealth,  they  say;  his  grandfather  drove 
black  bullocks  —  you  know  those  long- 
horned,  wild-looking  creatures  —  to  the 
market-town,  and  never  was  married,  but 
they  don't  mind  that  in  Wales) ;  well, 
Lady  Eccleston  was  telling  me  there  is  a 
shop  somewhere  in  a  street  off  Holborn 
where  she  can  get  a  lovely  pattern  and  the 
wools  to  work  it  for  five-and-ninepence, 
or  five-and-ninepence-halfpenny.  Nowj^w 
would  charge  eight  or  nine  shillings." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  pattern  and 
the  wools/'  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  fair,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Doctor  Slade,  too,  came  to  welcome  the 
fair  widow  back. 

"  Seemed  quite  unnatural  not  to  see 
your  face  in  the  shop  as  I  passed  by, 
though  you  have  not  lost  much  by  being 
away ;  bad  weather  banished  the  visitors 
earlier  than  usual.  There  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous blow-up  at  the  Turners'.  The  old 
man  has  been  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
elegant  Mr.  Joseph.  He  has  been  away 
and  unaccounted  for  on  several  occasions  ; 
but  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  ago  a 
very  fishy-looking  individual — a  sort  of 
betting-man  —  swaggered  into  the  shop, 
half-drunk,  wanting  Turner,  junior  ;  swore 
he  owed  him  money,  and  struck  the  old 
man,  when  he  attempted  to  put  him  out. 
There's  been  the  devil-to-pay,  I  can  tell 
you.  Poor  Mrs.  Turner  had  a  nervous 
attack  through  it,  and  young  hopeful  has 
never  come  back,  but  I  believe  they 
know  where  he  is." 

This  and  much  more  gossip  did  the 
doctor  communicate,  and  then  observed 
that  Mrs.  Temple  did  not  look  the  better 
for  her  trip  to  town  —  offered  to  prescribe 
for  her,  and  on  being  smilingly  refused, 
took  his  shirt-frill,  his  ruddy,  black-eyed 
physiognomy,  his  formidable  white  teeth, 
and  long,  lank  self  away. 

"  Why,  Fanny,  dear,  this  unfortunate 
young  Turner  has  evidently  been  Trapes's 
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attraction,  and  in  some  mysterious  way 
he  has  recognized  you  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Temple,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 
"  This  plot  is  thickening.  I  feel  so  anx- 
ious about  that  man,  anxious  to  see  him, 
and  yet  fearful." 

But  though  Kate  thus  upheld  herself 
with  courage  and  composure,  her  heart 
behaved  itself  very  differently.  The 
strained  feeling  of  expectation  and  unrest 
drove  sleep  from  her  pillow,  and  her  ordi- 
nary appetite  from  her  meals. 

She  felt  the  deepest  anxiety'  to  know 
what  line  of  conduct  Mr.  Wall  and  Tom 
would  decide  upon  after  their  consulta- 
tion. A  few  lines  from  the  latter  had 
announced  his  return,  but  no  more.  Then 
she  felt  surprised,  and  although  she  did 
not  admit  it  even  to  herself,  disappointed 
that  Galbraith  had  taken  no  notice  of  her 
sudden  departure,  of  her  little  note.  It 
was  quite  wise  and  proper  of  him  not  to 
write  (unless  indeed  he  had  any  tidings  of 
her  lost  purse),  but  it  was  not  exactly  the 
style  of  wisdom  she  should  have  expected 
from  him.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
of  course,  considering  the  struggle  pend- 
ing between  them,  that  Galbraith  should 
be  constantly  in  her  thoughts,  but  it 
sometimes  troubled  her  to  find  how  her 
memory  was  haunted  by  his  voice,  which, 
though  deep  and  harsh,  was  far  from  in- 
expressive ;  by  his  eyes,  which  she  won- 
dered she  had  ever  thought  sombre  and 
stern  ;  by  his  tall,  gaunt,  but  not  undig- 
nified figure.  How  much  he  had  improved 
since  he  had  been  carried  into  her  house, 
looking  like  death  —  and,  above  all,  how 
fond  he  was  of  her.  This  crowning  merit 
she  was  compelled  to  acknowledge,  and 
yet  she  scarcely  knew  the  power  it  gave 
him  over  herself.  To  be  loved  —  heartily, 
honestly  loved  by  a  man  in  whose  mind  is 
no  wavering  or  irresolution  or  calculation 
is,  to  a  woman  of  Kate  Travers's  calibre, 
almost  irresistible,  provided  the  lover  is 
personally  presentable,  and  not  beneath 
her  in  character.  Grateful  and  loving  by 
nature,  she  could  not  undervalue  a  gift 
because  it  was  cast  unreservedly  at  her 
feet,  as  other  and  lower-class  women 
would,  and  do.  At  first  she  had  been 
startled  and  offended  at  the  abrupt,  and 
she  considered  presumptuous,  manner  in 
which  Galbraith  had  asked  her  to  be  his 
wife  ;  but  the  way  he  had  borne  her  re- 
fusal had  touched  a  sympathetic  cord  in 
her  heart,  and  now  their  long,  friendly 
conversations  during  her  London  loneli- 
ness had  shown  her  there  was  more  stuff 
in  her  enemy  than  she  had  given  him 
credit  for.    He  was  not  a  cultivated  nor 


an  intellectual  man,  but  he  was  prompt  to 
see  his  way  in  whatever  direction  he 
wanted  to  go  ;  resolute  in  purpose,  with  a 
controlled  fire  under  his  cold  exterior,  that 
threatened  not  to  be  quite  so  easily  man- 
aged as  she  once  imagined.  Then  he  was 
so  straightforward !  It  made  her  heart 
throb  to  think  how  he  would  receive  the 
intelligence  that  she  had  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent played  him  false,  and  won  his  love 
while  she  was  preparing  to  win  his  fortune 
too  ! 

What  would  he  think  of  her?  If  he 
despised  her,  good-bye  to  love  from  him  ! 
And  though  she  did  not  wish  to  win  it, 
how  should  she  like  to  lose  his  love  ? 
Would  she  ever  find  anything  like  it 
again?  —  so  true,  so  regardless  of  circum- 
stances—  the  most  objectionable  that 
could  be  imagined  to  a  man  brimful  of 
class  prejudices  as  Hugh  Galbraith  was — ■ 
and  how  was  she  going  to  reward  his 
affection  !  Would  he  permit  her  to  act 
Providence  to  him,  and  restore  with  one 
hand  what  she  took  with  the  other  ?  "  He 
must  —  he  shall !  "  was  generally  the  con- 
clusion of  her  reverie. 

But  this  constant  struggle  in  her  heart 
wore  her  spirits,  and  a  secret  belief  that 
Galbraith  would  suddenly  appear,  kept 
her  on  the  alert.  Still  a  sort  of  gentle 
humility,  not  always  natural  to  her  —  a 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude of  her  own  conduct  —  made  her  most 
patient  and  forbearing.  Nevertheless, 
Fanny's  true  heart,  unerring  in  its  in- 
stincts, saw  that  she  was  very  unlike  her- 
self; and  when  at  last,  about  ten  days 
after  her  return,  Kate  received  Tom's 
long-expected  report,  Fanny  was  shocked 
to  see  how  pale  she  turned,  and  how  her 
hand  shook  as  she  opened  the  letter. 

The  information  contained  in  it  was  to 
the  following  effect :  Tom  Reed  had  seen 
Mr.  Wall  immediately  on  his  reaching 
London,  and  had  arranged  a  meeting  with 
him  and  Captain  Gregory  (who  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  travel) ;  they  together 
visited  Doctors'  Commons,  taking  with 
them  the  two  signatures  for  comparison, 
and  accompanied  by  the  expert.  The  re- 
sult of  a  careful  examination  was  that 
they  considered  Gregory's  signature  false, 
Mr.  Travers's  doubtful,  but  all  agreed 

with  C  (the  expert)  that  Poole's  was 

genuine.  "  This,"  continued  Reed's  epis- 
tle, "  is  not  at  all  what  either  Mr.  Wall  or 
myself  anticipated;  however,  we  have 
agreed  to  take  an  opinion  on  the  case,  and 
will  be  guided  by  it.  I  have  fortunately 
found  out  a  man  who  remembers  seeing 
Trapes  at  the  Reepham  steeplechase  on 
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the  date  we  want  to  prove,  and  also  re- 
members that  he  was  with  another,  who 
answers  to  Poole's  description.  I  must  get 
this  fellow  (he  is  an  occasional  sporting 
correspondent)  to  go  and  see  Poole  on 
some  pretext,  although  I  cannot  believe 
that  Poole  knowingly  signed  a  forged  will. 
Time  will  show,  and  we  must  collect  all 
possible  evidence ;  for  however  morally 
sure  these  small  indications  may  make  us, 
they  are  far  from  being  proof  positive. 

"  I  shall  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  run 
down  and  see  you  next  Saturday,  by  which 
time  we  may  know  what  course  counsel 
recommends." 

"It  will  be  a  long  uncertainty,  I  am 
afraid,"  said  Kate  with  a  sigh  —  a  quiver- 
ing, anxious  sigh — to  Fanny,  who  had 
read  the  letter  over  her  shoulder.  "  I 
only  desire  that,  for  or  against  me,  it  may 
soon  be  decided." 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  think  of  1  against,'  " 
said  Fanny,  kissing  her  brow  affectionate- 
ly. "It  never  can  go  against  any  one  so 
kind  and  generous  and  gentle  as  you  are. 
I  really  should  feel  ever  so  much  happier, 
if  you'would  be  just  a  little  cross  and  un- 
reasonable—  just  to  relieve  your  heart, 
you  know  !  It's  inhuman  to  be  so  quiet 
and  —  and  like  an  angel,  when  I  know 
you  feel  miserable  and  broken-hearted." 
The  tears  stood  in  Fanny's  eyes  as  she 
spoke.  "  I  know  you  do,"  she  repeated ; 
"  I  have  seen  you  angry  and  sad,  but  nev- 
er quite  like  you  are  now." 

"  Resurgam  1 '"  cried  Kate,  laughing, 
and  returning  her  kiss.  "  I  will  do  my 
best  to  be  disagreeable,  if  that  is  any  com- 
fort to  you.  I  am  rather  down-hearted 
just  now,  but  it  will  pass  away,  and  I  shall 
be  myself  again." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  day  after  she  had  received  Tom's 
letter,  Kate's  nervous  depression  culmi- 
nated in  an  intense,  disabling  headache. 
She  bore  up  against  it  bravely  all  the 
morning  ;  but  after  their  early  dinner  she 
could  endure  the  shop  no  longer. 

"  I  think  the  air  might  do  me  good," 
said  she  to  Fanny.  "  I  will  ask  Mills  to 
give  me  a  cup  01  strong  tea,  and  then  I 
will  creep  along  the  beach,  and  perhaps 
rest  a  while  under  the  broken  cliff.  It  is 
as  bright  and  almost  as  warm  as  summer." 

"Do  so,  dear,"  replied  Fanny.  "It  is 
the  best  thing  for  your  head,  and  I  feel 
quite  independent  of  your  help  in  the 
shop,  quite  self-reliant ;  equal  to  setting  up 
an  opposition  over  the  way." 

It  was  a  St.  Martin's  summer's  day,  one 
of  those  brief  smiles  which  the  departing 
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season  sometimes  turns  to  throw  back  to 
us  before  she  is  quite  gone.  The  morn- 
ing had  been  thick,  but  towards  noon  the 
mist  had  rolled  nearly  away,  leaving  a  sil- 
very haze  out  to  sea,  under  which  the  water 
lay  blue  and  still,  just  stirred  with  a  sleepy 
ripple,  and  thinly  edged  with  white  where 
it  lapped  the  shore  as  the  tide  stole  in. 
Little  birds  twittered  among  the  brambles 
and  bushes  of  the  North  Cliff,  and  the 
click  of  the  capstan  came  with  a  mellow 
ring  across  the  water  from  a  coal  brig, 
which  looked  fairy-like  through  the  faint 
mist,  where  the  crew  were  heaving  the 
anchor.  "  This  is  reviving,"  thought  Kate, 
thankfully  inhaling  the  briny  air  as  she 
passed  the  North  Parade  houses,  and 
leaving  the  path  to  the  coast-guard's  land- 
ing-place on  the  left,  kept  along  the  beach 
to  where  a  mass  of  fragments  had  fallen 
from  the  cliff  above  and  scattered  them- 
selves over  the  sand.  There  was  a  slight 
indentation  in  the  shore  just  here,  so  that 
many  of  the  fallen  rocks  were  never 
washed  by  the  sea,  even  at  high  water, 
and  were,  therefore,  more  or  less  covered 
with  a  growth  of  weeds  and  briers,  but 
the  smaller  pieces  had  rolled  further  sea- 
ward. Advancing  to  where  the  wavelets 
were  stealing  up  with  a  soft,  caressing 
murmur,  Kate  stood  a  while  to  enjoy  the 
peaceful  beauty  of  sea  and  sky,  then  re- 
treating a  few  paces,  seated  herself  on  a 
small  piece  of  rock  apparently  broken 
from  a  larger  neighbour  close  to  where  it 
lay.  She  drew  forth  a  number  of  House- 
hold Words  she  had  caught  up  as  she 
left  the  house,  hoping  by  its  help  to  avoid 
dwelling  fruitlessly  on  the  problem  of  her 
own  affairs. 

But  her  thoughts  were  wandering  and 
rebellious  ;  they  would  not  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  page  before  her,  but  kept 
darting  away  with  irrelevant  topics,  pre- 
senting dioramas  of  old  scenes, —  her 
home  at  Cullingford,  the  German  school 
where  she  had  passed  some  busy,  happy, 
materially  uncomfortable  days  ;  her  hus- 
band's death-bed  —  this  came  back  very 
vividly. 

She  had  not  sat  long  thus  thinking  or 
dreaming,  when  she'  fancied  she  heard 
something  like  a  step,  an  unsteady  step, 
stumbling  among  the  shingle  which  here 
and  there  lay  over  the  smooth  sand.  She 
did  not  heed  it  at  first,  concluding  it  was 
some  boy  hunting  for  winkles,  or  one'  of 
the  fishermen,  most  of  whom  were  known 
to  her.  But  the  step  approached.  With 
a  sudden  feeling  of  apprehension  she 
turned  to  look,  and  beheld  a  man  of  mid- 
dle height,  with  a  red  nose,  and  small, 
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fierce,  red-rimmed  eyes,  a  hat  not  worn 
out,  but  though  new,  visibly  bent  in  at 
one  side :  a  sort  of  green  shooting-coat, 
and  leggings  buttoned  to  the  knee,  but 
buttoned  awry ;  a  short  stick  in  his  hand, 
and  a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth,  completed 
his  very  disreputable  appearance.  More- 
over, to  her  dismay,  Kate  observed  an  un- 
steadiness about  his  knees,  a  look  of  se- 
vere wisdom  in  his  once  tolerable-looking 
face.  "  Good  heavens,"  she  said,  in  her 
heart.  "  It  must  be  Trapes,  and  he  is  tip- 
sy ! "  The  next  moment  he  raised  his  bat- 
tered hat  with  an  attempt  at  high-bred 
style,  and  said,  "  I  think  I  have  the  honour 
of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Travers  ? "  advancing 
disagreeably  close. 

"  My  name  is  Temple,"  she  returned, 
coldly,  but  keeping  a  brave  front. 

"  Oh,  Temple,  is  it,"  with  a  burst  of  in- 
solent laughter.  Then  suddenly  changing 
to  profound  gravity,  he  took  his  pipe  out 
of  his  mouth,  and  waving  it  in  the  air 
gracefully,  repeated,  "  Temple,  —  quite 
right  in  one  sense !  Temple  is  the  cor- 
rect thing  —  shrine  —  what-you-call-'em  for 
a  beautiful  goddess,  eh  ?  " 

Another  sudden  peal  of  laughter,  as  sud- 
denly turned  into  stern  gravity.  "Now, 
then,  Mrs.  Temple  Travers,  compliments 
being  passed,  let  us  proceed  to  business 
—  I  say  business  !  Let's  sit  down  ;  "  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  took  the 
seat  Mrs.  Temple  had  just  quitted.  "Sit 
down,  won't  you,  and  we  can  talk  comfort- 
ably—  lots  of  room,"  he  continued,  draw- 
ing so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  piece  of 
'  rock  that  he  nearly  toppled  over. 

Kate,  dreadfully  puzzled  what  to  do  or 
say,  frightened  at  his  condition,  yet  not 
liking  to  lose  the  chance  of  discovering 
what  was  the  mysterious  link,  if  any,  be- 
tween him  and  Ford,  said,  as  civilly  and 
composedly  as  she  could,  "  Thank  you,  I 
have  been  sitting  for  some  time,  and  pre- 
fer standing  now." 

"  Oh,  well,  please  yourself,  Mrs.  Travers 
Temple.  You  see  I  do  not  like  to  contra- 
dict a  lady,  but  the  last  time  I  saw  you, 
you  were  Mrs.  Travers.    Yes,  you  were." 

"  Where  have  you  seen  me  ? "  asked 
Kate,  graciously. 

"  At  Hampton  Court,  with  a  young  fel- 
low called  Reed.  Do  you  know  Tom 
Reed  ? " 

"  I  do,"  returned  Kate  at  once,  seeing 
that  the  man  really  recognized  her. 

"He  is  a  blackguard  —  a  great  black- 
guard ! "  returned  Trapes,  with  solemn 
disapprobation.  "  I  was  like  a  father  to 
that  young  man,  Mrs.  Temple  Travers, 
like  a  father,  'pon  my  life  !    When  he  was 


first  up  in  town,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
greenhorns  you  ever  came  across ;  "and 
now  "  —  Trapes  shook  his  head  in  silence, 
and  replacing  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  es- 
sayed to  smoke,  but  in  vain.  "  My  pipe's 
out,"  said  he,  again  waving  it  before  him. 
"A  common  expression,  you'll  observe, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in  it  for 
all  that.  My  pipe's  out!  I've  drawn  too 
hard  and  quick,  and  the  'baccy  is  gone,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  scent  of  the  weed, 
which  hangs  round  it  still ;  so  with  life  — 
my  life  —  but,"  with  sudden  energy,  "  this 
is  wandering  from  the  point.  As  I  was 
saying,  I  was  the  making  of  that  fellow 
Reed.  He  hasn't  an  idea  he  did  not  filch 
from  me.  '  Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash,'  eh  ?  Well,  would  he  lend  me  a 
fipun  note  now,  as  between  two  gentle- 
men ?  No,  not  to  save  my  life  !  And  that 
brings  me  to  my  point  again.  Will  you, 
madam,  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  five 
pounds  ?  for  I  wish  to  be  perfectly  correct 
in  all  my  dealings,  and  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  return  it."  He  lifted  his  hat  as  he 
said  this,  and  replaced  it,  considerably  on 
one  side,  with  a  defiant  air.  Kate  looked 
earnestly  at  him,  trying  to  find  out  how  far 
she  might  venture  to  speak  rationally. 
He  was  not  so  very  drunk  after  all.  She 
would  see  on  what  he  founded  his  claim 
for  five  pounds. 

"  And  why  should  I  give  you  money  ?  " 
she  said,  smiling :  "  though  you  say  you 
know  me,  I  certainly  do  not  know  you. 
Why  should  I  give  you  five  pounds  ?  " 

"  For  value  to  be  received,"  he  returned. 
"  For,  'pon  my  soul,  if  you  trust  me  to 
that  extent,"  an  attempt  at  refinement  of 
tone  sadly  marred  by  a  drunken  wink, 
"  you  shall  receive  cent,  per  cent,  or  rath- 
er four  or  five  hundred  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  advanced." 

"  Of  course  I  should  be  very  pleased  to 
secure  such  a  splendid  return  for  so  small 
an  outlay,"  said  Kate,  pleasantly.  "Tell 
me  a  little  more  about  it." 

"  Ah,  ha  !  Mrs.  Temple,  or  Travers,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  yourself,  you 
are  deep  —  deuced  deep  —  but  it  won't 
do  !  I'll  not  let  you  pump  me,  and  leave 
me  high  and  dry  afterwards.  No,  no ; 
you  must  have  faith,  madam  !  Look  here, 
now.  It's  a  d — d  shame  to  see  a  woman 
like  you  behind  a  beggarly  counter,  cheat- 
ed out  of  your  own,  and  all  by  a  dirty 
trick  !    Now  suppose  I  " 

Kate  listened  with  the  utmost  avidity, 
seeing  which,  Trapes,  with  drunken  cun- 
ning, broke  off  suddenly,  and  burst  into  a 
rude  boisterous  laugh.  "  No,  no,"  he  re- 
peated, "  that  would  be  telling." 
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"  Well,  you  must  remember  that,  right 
or  wrong,  I  am  a  poor  woman  now,  and 
five  pounds  is  a  large  sum.  I  might  not 
hesitate  if  I  knew  what  I  am  to  give  it 
for." 

"  If  you  are  poor,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I 
feel  for  you  from  the  bottom  of  this  blight- 
ed heart."  Trapes's  eyes  filled,  and  al- 
most overflowed  with  emotion.  "Then, 
hark  in  your  ear !  as  the  stage  fellows  say. 
I  can  set  wrong  right !  on  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman." 

"  Then,"  replied  Kate,  her  heart  beat- 
ing, burning  to  hear  more,  yet  not  liking 
to  talk  longer  with  him  in  his  present  con- 
dition, "come  to  my  house  this  evening, 
and  we  can  discuss  matters.  You  will 
find  me  neither  unjust  or  illiberal.  You 
know  where  I  live."  She  bent  her  head 
to  him  and  moved  away. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  Trapes,  starting  up 
and  placing  himself  so  as  to  cut  off  her 
retreat.  "  My  dear  creature,  I  am  exceed- 
ingly sorry  to  be  so  pressing,  but  I  haven't 
a  rap ;  not  a  rap,  'pon  my  soul ;  not  even 
a  screw  of  'baccy !  I  must  have  a  half- 
sov.,  a  few  shillings  to  keep  me  going  till 
to-night,  when  I  hope  the  supply  is  '  to  be 
continued,'  like  Tom  Reed's  trash.  I  am 
growing  deuced  hungry,  and  they  won't 
give  me  a  crust  without  the  rhino  in  that 
cursed  hole  of  an  inn.  Come  now,  five 
bob  won't  break  you  !  " 

Kate,  moved  by  a  mixture  of  pity  and 
disgust,  put  her  hand  in  her  pocket.  To 
her  regret  and  dismay  —  for  Trapes's  red- 
rimmed  eyes  were  beginning  to  look  vi- 
cious—  there  was  no  purse  there.  She 
must  have  left  it  in  her  morning-dress. 
"  I  am  really  very  sorry,  but  I  have  not 
my  purse.  I  would  willingly  give  you  a 
few  shillings,  indeed,  if  I  had." 

"Now,"  said  Trapes,  savagely,  and 
throwing  away  his  pipe,  "  that  is  as  shabby 
a  bit  of  humbug  as  ever  I  heard ;  and  what 
is  more,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  rum- 
maging your  pocket  myself,  and  if  the 
purse  isn't  there  you  shall  pay  forfeit  in 
kisses,  if  you  sha'nt." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Kate,  horribly  fright- 
ened, yet  striving  to  seem  composed,  "  this 
insolent  folly  will  do  you  no  good.  If  you 
will  have  patience  " 

But  he  had  already  seized  her  wrists; 
his  dreadful  satyr  face  was  close  to  hers, 
when  to  her  joy,  her  relief,  Kate,  who  was 
looking  towards  the  cliff,  saw  a  figure 
moving  from  behind  one  of  the  largest 
fragments  of  rock  that  lay  near,  a  figure 
whose  gait  and  bearing  she  knew  well. 
She  was  safe  now.  "Hugh  ! "  she  screamed, 
"  dear  Hugh,  come  to  me  !  "  .' 


He  was  upon  Trapes  in  an  instant. 
Seizing  his  collar,  he  wrenched  him  away 
with  such  force  that  the  half-drunken 
wretch  fell  at  once  to  the  ground. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Galbraith,  placing 
himself  between  Kate  and  her  assailant, 
"  Robbery  —  what  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  more  a  robber  than  you  are," 
said  Trapes,  sullenly,  as  somewhat  sobered 
he  gathered  himself  up  from  the  ground. 
Galbraith's  hand  was  on  his  collar  again 
directly.  "  Let  me  alone,  I  say,"  continued 
Trapes,  trying  in  vain  to  shake  it  off,  "  I 
meant  no  harm,  it  was  only  a  bit  of  a  joke," 
and  he  struggled  hard  to  free  himself  from 
Galbraith's  grasp,  but  in  vain. 

"  You  will  find  it  no  joke,  you  dog  !  I 
shall  march  you  back  to  the  police-sta- 
tion." 

"  Oh,  Hugh,  don't  hurt  him !  He  is 
weak,  perhaps  he  is  hungry.  I  do  not 
think  he  knows  what  he  is  doing !  Don't 
hurt  him  !  " 

"  Let  me  go,"  said  Trapes,  in  an  altered 
voice,  touched  by  the  genuine  pity  of 
Kate's  tones.  "  The  lady  is  right !  I  am 
sorry  and  ashamed  I  frightened  her." 

"  Let  him  go,"  whispered  Kate,  and  Gal- 
braith puzzled,  but  by  no  means  reluctant 
to  be  rid  of  him  and  alone  with  her,  re- 
leased his  hold. 

"  Take  care  what  you  do,"  he  said, 
sternly,  "if  I  find  you  prowling  about 
here,  I  shall  warn  the  police  agaist  you." 

Trapes  slowly  and  sullenly  withdrew, 
muttering  to  himself. 

"  You  are  frightened,"  said  Galbraith, 
taking  Kate's  hand  and  drawing  it  through 
his  arm,  where  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment  she  let  it  remain,  "  you  are  trem- 
bling all  over.  Tell  me  what  did  the  brute 
want?" 

Kate  could  not  quite  command  her 
voice.  She  felt  utterly  in  Galbraith's 
hands  for  the  moment ;  and  if  she  let  the 
tears  which  were  ready  to  come,  and  would 
have  relieved  her,  burst  forth,  she  feared 
the  effect  they  might  have  on  her  com- 
panion. 

"  Sit  down  and  recover  yourself  before 
you  speak,"  said  Galbraith,  with  infinite 
gentleness,  and  he  led  her  to  the  place 
from  which  Trapes  had  disturbed  her. 
Moving  a  little  apart,  he  leaned  against  an 
angle  of  the  rock  close  by,  while  Kate, 
trying  to  smile,  with  white,  quivering  lips 
looked  up  at  him  and  said  as  steadily  as 
she  could,  "  He  said  he  was  very  badly  off 
and  wanted  a  few  shillings,  and  when  I  put 
my  hand  in  my  pocket  I  found  I  had  not 
my  purse;  so  he  would  not  believe  me, 
and  wanted  to  examine  my  pocket  himself. 
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He  was  not  sober.  He  did  not,  I  think, 
intend  to  rob  me." 

"It  looked  very  like  it ;  yet  he  certainly 
did  not  seem  a  common  tramp.  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  make  the  police  look  after 
him." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  will  probably  lodge  a 
complaint  against  him  myself." 

"You  should  do  so  without  fail,  Mrs. 
Temple  !   Are  you  feeling  all  right  again  ? " 

"  Nearly,"  she  said,  passing  her  hand 
over  her  brow.  In  truth,  she  was  much 
more  upset  by  Galbraith's  sudden  appear- 
ance than  by  her  adventure  with  Trapes, 
besides  a  natural  embarrassment  at  being 
alone  with  him  under  such  circumstances  ; 
his  presence,  just  when  she  had  found 
perhaps  the  missing  link  of  evidence,  was 
most  inopportune.  Nevertheless,  come 
what  might,  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 
strange,  unreasonable  thrill  of  pleasure  at 
finding  him  there  beside  her  —  caring  for 
her.  "  But  tell  me,  how  is  it  that  you  are 
here  just  at  the  right  moment  ?  "  she  con- 
tinued. 

"  When  I  went  down  to  my  sister  the 
day  after  I  last  saw  you  in  London,"  re- 
turned Galbraith,  "  I  found  that  she  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  her  husband;  that  he 
was  in  a  scrape,  and  gone  off  she  did  not 
know  where.  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  so  I  wrote  an  explanatory  note  to 
you,  which  of  course  you  never  received. 
I  had  a  good  deal  of  running  about  after 
Harcourt,  and  I  did  not  go  to  my  club 
until  yesterday  morning  —  there  I  found 
your  very  unsatisfactory  epistle.  It  was 
rather  shabby  of  you  to  give  me  the  slip 
in  that  way,  so  I  took  the  train  to  Stone- 
borough  yesterday  afternoon,  and  came  on 
here  this  morning  —  called  at  the  Bazaar, 
was  graciously  received  by  Miss  Lee,  who 
told  me  you  had  gone  with  a  book  and  a 
headache  to  sit  on  the  rocks  under  the 
broken  cliff.  I  just  came  up  in  the  nick 
of  time.  Drunk  or  sober,  that  fellow  must 
be  punished.  You  are  trembling  still." 
As  he  spoke,  Galbraith  sat  down  beside 
her,  taking  one  of  her  hands  in  both  of 
his,  very  gently,  yet  he  held  it  close. 

"You  are  always  good  to  me,  and  I 
don't  deserve  it,"  said  Kate,  unable  to 
hold  the  reins  of  her  self-control  with  her 
usual  steadiness,  her  voice  faltering  while 
she  tried  to  draw  away  her  hand,  not  very 
resolutely,  "  I  don't  indeed,  Sir  Hugh." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  gazing  at  her ; 
"  but  you  see  it  is  not  so  much  what  you 
deserve  as  what  I  cannot  help  giving.  I 
can  no  more  help  loving  you  than  I  help 
breathing !  Well,  there,"  releasing  her 
hand,  "  I  will  not  keep  it  if  you  don't  like. 


You  know  that  I  cannot  live  without  you 
—  no,  that's  nonsense!  I  shall  have  to 
live  without  you,  if  such  is  your  will.  But 
are  you  quite  sure  it  is  your  will  ?  Come, 
Kate,  you  must  hear  all  I  have  to  say. 
You  have  made  me  so  miserable  and  un- 
like myself,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  be 
heard." 

"It  would  be  much  better  not,"  she 
said,  with  trembling  lips.  She  was  fright- 
ened and  bewildered,  but  the  tame  and 
somewhat  gloomy  tenor  of  her  life  had 
never  known  such  a  moment  of  delicious 
pain  before. 

"  No,  it  is  better  we  should  understand 
each  other." 

He  leaned  forward,  his  arm  on  his 
knee  supporting  his  head  on  his  hand, 
that  he  might  look  into  her  eyes.  "  I 
have  done  my  best  to  forget  you,  and  you, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  have  done  your 
best  to  choke  me  off ;  but  it  won't  do. 
You  will  perhaps  think  me  a  conceited 
idiot,  but  I  can't  help  fancying  you  like 
me  better  than  you  think.  I  cannot  get  the 
sound  of  your  voice  just  now  out  of  my  ears 
when  you  called  me  '  Hugh  !  dear  Hugh.' 
I  would  give  some  years  of  my  life  to  hear 
you  say  so  again  in  earnest.  Couldn't 
you  try?"  and  Galbraith  smiled  entreat- 
ingly  as  he  spoke. 

"It  was  the  terror  of  the  moment," 
said  Kate,  very  low.  "  I  did  not  know 
what  I  said." 

"  Ay,  but  you  have  called  me  '  Hugh  ' 
before  when  there  was  nothing  to  frighten 
or  disturb  you !  Tell  me,  have  I  no 
chance  with  you?  Will  you  not  be  my 
wife  ?  I  am  a  rugged  sort  of  a  fellow,  I 
know,  but  there  should  be  no  ruggedness 
in  your  life,  dear  —  all  the  best  I  have 
should  be  yours,"  and  he  again  took  her 
hand. 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  like  that,"  cried 
Kate,  snatching  it  away  and  covering  her 
face.  "  I  must  not  let  you.  It  is  quite 
impossible  you  could  marry  me.  If  you 
knew  everything  you  would  see  that  I  am 
the  last  woman  you  would  like  to  marry." 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Galbraith,  the 
colour  leaving  his  face.  "  Is  it  possible 
there  is  any  real  barrier  between  us  ?  Is 
it  possible  there  can  be  any  spot  in  your 
past  life  that  you  would  wish  to  hide  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  that  I  have  done  any- 
thing wrong  ?  "  returned  Kate,  her  face 
still  hidden,  her  voice  faltering,  and  keep- 
ing back  her  tears  only  by  a  determined 
effort.  "  No,  there  is  nothing  in  my  past 
life  I  need  blush  for.  It  is  not  my  fault 
that  there  is  any  barrier — I  mean  that 
there   are    things  —  circumstances  you 
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would  not  like,  "  She  stopped  ab- 
ruptly. 

"Is  your  husband  really  dead  ?  "  asked 
Galbraith,  sternly,  Lady  Styles's  gossip 
recurring  to  his  mind. 

"  He  is,  indeed  !  "  said  Kate,  recover- 
ing herself  in  some  degree.  "  I  am  not 
quite  such  an  impostor  as  you  imagine. 
But,  Sir  Hugh,  you  are  putting  yourself 
and  me  to  unnecessary  pain,  for  I  am 
most  deeply  grieved  to  be  compelled  to 
pain  you.  I  acknowledge  there  is  a  se- 
cret in  my  past ;  and;  besides,  I  do  not  — 
I  never  entertained  the  idea  of  loving  you 
—  I  really  do  not  think  I  do  —  at  any 

rate  "    She  quite  believed  she  was 

speaking  the  truth. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  submit  to  be  again 
rejected  !  "  he  interrupted,  very  bitterly. 
"  I  daresay  you  deserve  a  better  man  than 
I  am ;  but  such  as  I  am,  I  could  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  your  wThole 
heart.  I  have  heard  of  fellows  being  con- 
tent to  wait  and  win  a  woman's  affection 
inch  by  inch;  but  I  could  not  stand  that. 
I  love  you  so  passionately  that  if  you  were 
my  wife,  and  I  had  a  doubt  that  you  were 
not  fully,  freely,  utterly  my  own,  why,  I 
should  go  mad  with  despair  and  jealousy  ! " 
He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  walked  away  a 
pace  or  two  ;  then  returning  looking  grim 
and  stern  enough,  he  resumed  his  seat  by 
Kate,  who  deeply  moved  by  his  words, 
but  nerved  to  desperate  self-command  by 
a  sudden  sense  of  the  effect  they  pro- 
duced upon  herself,  turned  to  him,  her 
long  lashes  gemmed  with  tears,  her  eyes 
soft  with  the  most  tender  sympathy. 
"  Do  not  fear,  you  will  be  well  loved  yet 
by  some  one  more  fitted  to  be  your  wife 
than  I  am  !  " 

"  That  is  like  giving  me  a  stone  when  I 
ask  for  bread,"  said  Galbraith.  "  Turn  to 
me  now,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  if 
you  can  say  it  with  truth,  say  i  Hugh  Gal- 
braith, I  love  you  ;  '  say  it  with  your  eyes, 
that  tell  so  much,  as  well  as  your  lips, 
and  by  heaven !  I  will  forget  and  forgive 
your  past,  whatever  is  in  it  —  there!  I 
never  thought  I  should  say  as  much  to  any 
woman." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  there  was  a 
moment's  silence. 

"  I  must  not,  Hugh  ! "  replied  Kate, 
with  a  deep,  quivering  sigh.  "  Nor  do  I 
need  to  have  my  past  either  forgiven  or 
forgotten  !  " 

"  Then  why  make  a  mystery  of  it  ? 
Mysteries  always  imply  something  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

"  I  will  tell  you  everything  one  day  ! " 
exclaimed  Kate,  stung  by  his  tone,  and 


taking  a  sudden  resolution,  "  if  you  still 
care  to  hear  my  story." 

"  Ay,  but  when  ?  "  cried  Galbraith,  with 
animation. 

"  Before  five  months  from  this  time." 

"  That  is  a  long  way  off  !  " 

"  I  may  be  able  to  do  so  sooner,"  re- 
plied Kate,  rising ;  "  and  meantime  do  — 
do  forgive  me  for  causing  you  so  much 
discomfort.  God  knows  I  am  wretched 
myself !  and  try  to  put  me  out  of  your 
head.  I  fear  — ■  that  is,  I  think  —  that 
when  you  do  know  everything  you  will  not 
wish  —  in  short,  do  not  trouble  yourself 
about  me.  Go  away  among  your  friends, 
and  you  will  see  far  more  charming  wom- 
en, and  more  suitable."  She  stopped,  for 
words  and  voice  failed  her. 

"I  will,"  said  Galbraith,  shortly.  "I 
don't  like  mysteries,  and  I  think  you  might 
trust  me  now.  Still,  I  will  claim  your 
promise.  Can  you  not  make  it  three 
months  ?  " 

"  No,  I  cannot !  and  now  I  must  say 
good-bye.  I  must  not  stay  here  any 
longer." 

"  I  will  not  allow  you  to  go  alone.  I 
must  insist  on  your  taking  my  arm —  that 
scoundrel  may  be  lurking  about.  I  will 
go  with  you  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the 
houses.  You  must  let  me  take  care  of 
you  so  far,  Kate.  I  will  not  intrude  my 
feelings  on  you  any  more.  You  may 
trust  me.  You  have  said  '  No  '  often 
enough." 

It  was  a  trying  and  embarrassing  prog- 
ress, Kate's  arm  held  closely  within  Gal- 
braith's.  He  guided  her  steps  with  the 
most  watchful  care,  but  in  almost  un- 
broken silence,  save  for  an  occasional  in- 
quiry, "  Am  I  going  too  fast  ?  "  "  Would 
you  like  to  stop  ?  "  Fortunately  the  dis- 
tance to  the  first  houses  of  the  North 
Parade  was  but  short.  Here  Kate  reso- 
lutely withdrew  her  arm.  "  I  feel  quite 
steady  now,  and  can  go  on  alone."  He 
made  no  attempt  to  dissuade  her,  but  held 
out  his  hand.  Kate  placed  hers  in  it 
frankly,  impulsively,  and  raising  her  eyes, 
met  his  — a  long  look;  then  Galbraith 
said,  "It  must  be  good-bye,  then  ?  " 

"It  must,  Sir  Hugh  ; "  spoken  sadly. 

"  And  you  promise  to  reveal  the  mys- 
tery ? " 

"  Yes,  if  you  ask." 

"And  then  " 

"  Leave  the  future  to  the  '  Providence 
that  shapes  our  ends.'  " 

"  Am  I  forbidden  to  visit  Pierstoffe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  —  at  any  rate  the  Berlin  Bazaar, 
—  for  four  or  five  months  ;  then,  if  your 
interest  and  curiosity  are  not  diverted  into 
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other  channels,  you  may  write  and  ask 
the  fulfilment  of  my  promise." 

"  Kate,"  said  Galbraith,  sinking  his 
voice  to  its  deepest  tones,  while  he  raised 
the  hand  that  still  lay  in  his  to  his  lips, 
"  it  is  not  all  over  with  me  yet !  " 

"  Do  not  let  yourself  think  so,"  she  re- 
plied earnestly;  and  turning  from  him, 
walked  quickly  towards  the  town.  Gal- 
braith stood  still,  gazing  after  her  in  deep 
thought  till  she  had  got  well  ahead,  and 
then  slowly  followed. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

"  Did  you  meet  Sir  Hugh  ?  "  was  Fan- 
ny's first  question,  when,  after  her  day's 
work  was  over,  she  went  up  to  her  friend's 
room  to  see  if  that  horrible  headache  was 
any  better. 

Kate  had  availed  herself  of  that  excuse 
to  keep  out  of  sight  and  in  semi-dark- 
ness till  her  nerves  had  somewhat  quiet- 
ed down  after  the  painful,  pleasurable, 
overwhelming  excitement  she  had  gone 
through. 

"  Yes,  Fan,  I  met  him ;  and  who  else, 
do  you  think  ?  " 

"  I  can't  think.    Not  Tom  ?  " 

"No,  indeed;  but  that  dreadful  creat- 
ure Trapes  ! " 

"  Trapes  !  "  with  a  little  scream.  "  And 
what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Nothing  I  can  depend  upon.  He 
was  rather,  indeed  very,  tipsy;  and  among 
other  things  he  offered  to  restore  me  to  my 
rights,  but  wanted  me  to  give  him  five 
pounds." 

"  Well,  then?" 

"Oh,  he  would  have  been  content  with 
an  instalment  of  five  shillings,  but  unfor- 
tunately I  had  not  my  purse  about  me. 
Then  he  grew  insolent,  and  wanted  to  ex- 
amine my  pocket  himself ;  then  Hugh 
Galbraith  came  and  knocked  him  down." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  Why,  dear  Kate,  it 
is  just  like  a  play  ;  and  I  do  hope  that  you 
have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Hugh  !  He 
came  in  about  half  an  hour  after  you  went 
out;  looking  —  oh,  I  never  saw  him  look 
so  well  or  so  bright !  —  quite  handsome  ; 
and  so  pleasant !  If  it  was  not  for  Tom, 
I  should  not  mind  marrying  him  my- 
self." 

Instead  of  replying,  Fanny  felt  her 
friend's  hand  clasp  hers  with  a  tremulous 
pressure. 

"  Do  not  talk  of  Hugh  Galbraith  just 
now,"  she  said,  after  a  minute's  silence. 
"  I  will '  by-and-by.  At  present  I  am 
greatly  troubled  about  Trapes  ;  he  has 
disappeared,  and  I  have  no  idea  where  to 


I  find  him.    Even  if  I  did,  he  is  such  a  dis 
reputable  creature  to  inquire  about." 
She  paused. 

"  Oh,  we  must  find  him  ! "  cried  Fanny. 
"  What  matter  about  his  disreputable- 
ness  ?  He  would  not  be  at  such  a  grand 
hotel  as  the  Marine ;  but  there  is  the  Mar- 
quis of  Cornwallis,  and  the  Shakespeare 
Tavern.  Had  I  not  better  catch  Jimmy 
before  he  goes,  and  send  him  around  to 
ask  ?  » 

Jimmy  was  the  errand  boy,  and  Fanny's 
most  devoted  slave. 

"  No,  that  will  not  do.  I  wish  I  knew  if 
Hugh  Galbraith  has  actually  gone,"  said 
Kate,  thoughtfully. 

"Gone!"  echoed  Fanny,  in  dismay. 
"  Then  you  have  refused  him,  after  all  ? 
I  think  you  are  very  ill-natured.  Why 
don't  you  make  up  your  minds,  and  share 
the  property  ?  and  we  might  shut  up  shop 
and  all  be  married  on  the  same  day !  " 

"Dear  Fanny,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.  There,  you  are 
putting  the  eati  de  Cologne  in  my  eyes  and 
making  them  smart."  For  Fanny  was 
treating  her  friend  for  severe  headache  to 
the  best  of  her  skill.  "  My  head  is  better, 
and  I  will  not  lie  here  any  longer.  I  must 
write  to  Tom  by  to-night's  post.  He  said 
he  was  coming  on  Saturday;  I  will  beg 
him  on  no  account  to  fail  me.  I  cannot 
do  anything  without  Tom.  I  seem  quite 
dazed  and  stupid." 

She  had  risen  while  she  spoke,  and  was 
standing  before  the  glass,  impatiently  shak- 
ing back  her  long  chestnut-brown  hair 
preparatory  to  rearranging  it.  Fanny,  who 
was  always  a  little  frightened  when,  to  use 
her  own  expression,  Mrs.  Temple  got  into 
"  a  state,"  —  it  was  so  rare  —  held  the  can- 
dle obsequiously.  "  You  look  dreadfully 
ill,  dear,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "  had  you 
not  better  take  off  your  things  and  go  reg- 
ularly to  bed,  instead  of  twisting  up  your 
hair  and  trying  to  do  impossibilities  ?  and 
I  will  bring  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea  and  a 

muffin  " 

-"  I  believe,  Fanny,  you  consider  tea  and 
muffins  a  cure  for  every  earthly  ill,"  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Temple,  continuing  her 
hair-dressing  rapidly  and  deftly.  "  The 
sight  of  a  muffin  would  make  me  sick.  I 
want  to  be  up  and  doing.  Don't  mind  me 
if  I  seem  cross.  I  don't  intend  to  be,  but 
I  feel  chained  here  while  I  ought  to  be 
rushing  hither  and  thither  to  secure 
Trapes,  and  urge  on  Mr.  Wall ;  time  is  so 
precious,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  hurry 
things  ;  just  like  those  dreadful  dreams 
where  life  depends  on  speed,  and  yet  one's 
limbs  are  lead-weighted  and  rigid." 
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"  I  would  not  fret  myself  so  dreadfully," 
said  Fanny,  in  a  tone' of  strong  common 
sense.  "If  that  horrid  man  is  so  very 
much  in  want  of  money  as  to  try  and  rob 
you,  depend  upon  it  he  will  come  here  to 
ask  for  some." 

•  "  He  will  probably  be  ashamed  to  see 
me." 

"  Poor  creature,  I  fancy  he  has  forgotten 
all  about  shame." 

"  Come  down-stairs,  then,  Fanny.  I  am 
ready,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  near  the 
fire,  I  feel  so  shivery.  How  I  wish  Tom 
were  here  ! " 

"  So  do  I,"  returned  Fanny,  with  cor- 
dial acquiescence. 

It  was  considerably  past  seven  when 
the  friends  established  themselves  in  their 
cozy  parlour,  Fanny  stirring  the  fire  into  a 
brilliant  condition,  sweeping  up  the  hearth, 
and  making  all  things  orderly. 

Mrs.  Temple  at  once  sat  down  to  write 
to  Tom,  her  heart  still  throbbing  at  the 
recollection  of  Galbraith's  words  and  tone 
and  looks.  Her  letter  was  very  short: 
an  exhortation  to  come  without  fail  on 
Saturday,  an  announcement  of  Trapes's 
momentary  appearance,  but  no  word  of 
Hugh.  "  If  I  mention  him,  I  must  tell 
everything,  and  that  is  quite  impossible. 
It  would  be  bad  enough  to  tell  Fanny,  but 
Tom  is  out  of  the  question." 

Fanny  had  just  returned  from  delivering 
this  epistle  into  the  hands  of  Sarah,  to  be 
posted  on  her  way  home,  when  a  low,  cau- 
tious ring  of  the  front-door  bell  was 
heard.  Mrs.  Temple  and  Fanny  both 
started.  Rings  at  the  front-door  bell  were 
rare  at  that  hour,  and  this  was  a  stealthy, 
equivocal  ring,  suggestive  of  the  door- 
chain  and  careful  reconnoitring. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ? "  exclaimed  Fanny, 
stopping  short  in  her  approach  to  the  fire. 

"  Tell  Mills  to  be  sure  and  put  on  the 
chain,"  saicl  Kate. 

"  I  will  go  too,"  said  Fanny,  with  he- 
roic courage.  She  did  so,  but  considera- 
bly behind  the  valiant  Mills,  who,  candle 
in  hand,  advanced  to  face  the  enemy.  A 
short  colloquy  ensued,  and  Fanny  darted 
into  the  sitting-room  on  tiptoe.  "It  is 
Trapes!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  whisper. 
"  I  told  you  he  would  come.  He  will  not 
give  his  name,  and  Mills  will  not  let  him 
in.    Shall  you  venture  to  see  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  must,  though  I  don't  half  like 
it.  But,  Fan,  we  are  three  to  one.  Do 
you  think  he  is  sober?" 

"He  seems  very  quiet." 

"  Oh,  go  and  bring  him  in,"  cried  Kate, 
impulsively. 

"  Mrs.  Temple  will  see  the  gentleman," 
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said  Fanny,  demurely,  advancing  to  the 
door.  Mills  muttered  indistinct,  yet  un- 
mistakable disapprobation,  let  down  the 
chain,  and  Trapes  entered. 

He  had  endeavoured  to  impart  an  air  of 
respectability  to  his  attire.  The  dented 
hat  had  been  restored  to  shape,  though 
the  mark  of  its  misfortunes  could  not  be 
obliterated.  A  dark  overcoat  in  good 
preservation  made  him  look  a  trifle  less 
raffish,  while  both  tie  and  collar  were 
straight  and  in  good  order. 

"  Circumstances  which  I  will  explain  to 
Mrs.  Temple,  compel  me  to  call  at  this 
unseasonable  hour,"  said  Trapes,  in  the 
best  manner  he  could  recall  from  his  bet- 
ter days,  as  he  stepped  in  and  took  off  his 
hat. 

"This  way,  if  you  please,"  returned 
Fanny,  opening  the  parlour  door.  Trapes 
bowed  and  entered.  Fanny  hesitated  to 
go  or  stay,  but,  at  a  sign  from  her  friend, 
followed  him. 

"  You  wish  to  speak  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  who  had  risen,  and  who  was 
standing  by  the  table. 

"Excuse  me,"  said  Trapes,  still  in  a 
state  of  elegance,  "but  my  communica- 
tions are  for  you  alone;  may  I  request 
this  young  lady  to  leave  us  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  secrets  from  Miss  Lee,"  re- 
turned Kate.  "  Even  if  she  goes  away 
now,  I  shall  tell  her  what  you  tell  me  an 
hour  hence." 

"  Still,"  replied  Trapes,  "  considering 
what  sages  (ill-bred  old  buffers,  I  grant), 
say  of  confiding  a  secret  to  one  woman,  it 
is  not  very  prudent  to  reveal  it  to  a  brace." 

"  You  will  tell  me  no  secret  without 
her,"  said  Kate,  quietly  and  firmly,  "  for 
I  will  not  speak  to  you  alone,  and  if  your 
secret  is  to  do  me  any  good,  it  must  be 
very  generally  known." 

"  Ay,  the  part  that  concerns  you  !  How- 
ever, Mrs.  Temple,  I  cannot  blame  you 
after  my  disgraceful  conduct  to-day,"  con- 
tinued Trapes,  with  an  air  of  penitence  ; 
"part  of  my  errand  here  this  evening  was 
to  crave  your  pardon.  I  am  heartily 
ashamed.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  demon  drink,  to  which 
I  have  been  driven  by  misfortunes  not 
all  deserved — the  base  ingratitude  of  — 
but,"  interrupting  himself  loftily,  "  I  did 
not  come  here  to  complain  about  the  inev- 
itable !  May  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me  ? " 

Fanny  crept  close  to  Kate,  in  a  state  of 
fear,  dashed  with  acute  curiosity. 

"  I  do  forgive  you,"  said  the  latter, 
gently.  "  But  it  is  very  sad  to  reduce 
yourself  voluntarily  to  a  condition  in 
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which  all  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman, 
which  you  seem  to  possess,  are  lost." 

"  It  is  —  it  is,  by  George  !  "  cried  Trapes, 
heartily  and  naturally.  "  However,  it's 
never  too  late  to  mend,"  he  went  on,  taking 
the  chair  indicated  to  him  ;  "  perhaps  I  may 
recover  myself  yet.  Anyhow,  madam  — 
Mrs.  Temple,  as  you  wish  to  be  called  —  I 
shall  not  forget  the  kindly  manner  in 
which  you  interceded  for  me  with  that 
strong-fisted  ruffian  who  knocked  me  over 

—  not  but  that  I  would  have  done  just  the 
same  in  his  place !  I  was  always  dis- 
posed to  befriend  a  lady.  I  am  especially 
so  disposed  towards  this  particular  lady  " 

—  a  bow  to  Mrs.  Temple;  "but"  —  a 
long-drawn  "  but  "  —  "it  is  my  duty  to 
see  that  my  impulses  square  with  my  in- 
terests." Here  Trapes  drew  forth  with  a 
flourish  a  large  pocket-handkerchief,  bor- 
dered by  a  pattern  of  foxes'  heads,  and 
used  it  audibly. 

"  You  are  very  good,"  returned  Kate, 
looking  steadily  at  him.  "  Now  perhaps 
you  will  tell  me  the  object  of  your  visit." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  he  returned,  then 
paused,  eyed  Fanny  with  some  irresolu- 
tion, and  returned  his  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket. 

"  My  object,  ahem,  is  simple.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  —  the  advance 
of  ten  shillings  you  were  good  enough  to 
desire  me  to  call  for,  when  you  found  your- 
self minus  your  purse  this  afternoon." 
All  Trapes's  natural  and  acquired  impu- 
dence was  restored  by  the  sound  of  his 
own  voice. 

"  I  do  not  think  I  named  any  sum,"  said 
Kate  smiling,,  "and  I  think  your  conduct 
exonerates  me  from  any  promise." 

"  Very  logical,"  said  Trapes.  "  Never- 
theless, a  lady  like  you  is  not  going  to  sell 
a  poor  devil  with  such  a  pleasant  smile  as 
that?" 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  trifle,"  she  returned ; 
"but  before  doing  so,  I  should  like  to 
have  some  idea  in  what  way  you  can  serve 
me.  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell  all  you 
know,  but  prove  to  me  that  you  do  know 
something." 

"  Deucedly  well  put,  Mrs.  Travers  — 
Temple,  I  mean.  Well,  then,  I  can  prove 
that  your  late  husband's  will  —  I  mean 
the  one  administered  by  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith  — is  a  forgery  !  I  can  produce  the 
man  who  drew  it  out,  two  or  three  months 
after  Mr.  Travers's  death,  and  I  can  pro- 
duce the  man  who  employed  him  to  do 
it."  Trapes  pulled  up  short,  with  a  tri- 
umphant wink. 

"  You  can  do  all  this  !  "  exclaimed  Kate, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.    "  Then  why 


have  you  not  enabled  me  to  assert  my 

rights  before  ?  " 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  I  did  not  know  till 
last  spring  how  shamefully  you  had  been 
cheated.  Then  I  did  not  know  where  you 
were,  and  I  always  like  to  deal  with  the 
principal." 

"  But  you  knew  Tom  Reed  !  "  cried 
Fanny,  indignantly  ;  "  he  would  have  told 
you." 

"  No,  he  wouldn't,"  said  Trapes,  quick- 
ly. "  At  any  rate,  I  think  I  asked  him  ; 
but  my  head  "  —  addressing  Mrs.  Temple 
—  "is  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  might  be. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  shown  you  my 
hand  pretty  frank.  There's  the  outline  of 
what  I  can  do.  What  are  you  prepared 
to  give  for  the  details  ?  " 

"  I  am  too  much  taken  by  surprise  to 
answer  you,"  returned  Kate,  changing 
colour  visibly,  quivering  all  through  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  feelings  —  exultation 
and  fear,  pain  and  pleasure.  "If  you  are 
quite  sure  of  what  you  state,  how  is  it  that 
you  do  not  reveal  all  from  a  simple  sense 
of  right  ? " 

"Because  I  am  not  a  simpleton,  my 
dear  madam,"  said  Trapes,  with  an  inde- 
scribable wink.  "  I  am  poor  —  infernally 
poor.  I  have  been  driven  and  chivied, 
and  sold  right  and  left  all  my  life,  and  I 
want  a  trifle  to  keep  me  going  for  the  rest 
of  my  days.  Now  I  have  told  you  the 
sum  total,'  I  know  ;  but,  by  all  that's  good, 
the  rack  shall  not  draw  the  particulars 
from  me,  unless  I  have  some  profit." 
Trapes  closed  his  lips  firmly  as  he  ceased 
to  speak. 

Kate  felt  dreadfully  puzzled.  She  must 
not  seem  too  eager,  she  must  not  lose  the 
information.  She  did  a  little  mental  cal- 
culation during  the  momentary  silence 
which  ensued.  This  man  had  evidently 
been  hanging  on  Ford  since  the  spring, 
when  he  had  gone  to  Tom  Reed  to  in- 
quire about  him.  He  had  then  either  ex- 
hausted or  quarrelled  with  Ford  —  prob- 
ably both ;  if  so,  Trapes's  only  chance  of 
turning  his  secret  to  account  was  with 
herself.  It  would  be  too  bad  if  Ford  was 
ruined,  and  the  baser  of  the  two  rewarded. 
Her  strong  inner  conviction  of  Ford's 
guilt  gave  her  a  key  to  the  position  which 
her  shrewd  legal  adviser  did  not  possess. 

"Well,  Mr.  Trapes,"  she  said  at  length 
(it  was  the  first  time  she  had  mentioned 
his  name  — he  looked  up  sharply),  "  I  am 
still  at  a  loss  to  answer.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  I  might  injure  myself  legally  by 
entering  into  any  bargain  with  you.  I 
really  can  say  or  do  nothing  without  Mr. 
Reed's  advice.    I  expect  him  on  Satur 
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day :  come  here  and  talk  matters  over 
with  him.  I  am  not  indisposed  to  assist 
you.  Mr.  Trapes.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Reed 
speak  of  you  as  a  man  of  excellent  abili- 
ties, but  unfortunate." 

"  Oh,  his  patronage  !  "  interrupted 

Trapes,  impatiently  ;  "  he  is  rather  a  keen 
hand  to  deal  with.  But  as  you  like,  Mrs. 
Travers  —  beg  pardon,  Mrs.  Temple.  If 
you  don't  think  my  information  worth  a 
trifle,  why  I  may  as  well  bottle  it  up.  I 
am  not  sure  I  can  see  Reed  on  Saturday. 
I'm  due  at  Bluffton  on  Saturday.  I  came 
here  in  the  best  of  good  feeling  towards 
you,  though  that  tall  chap  has  warned  the 
police  against  me.  I  had  gone  into  the 
waiting-room  at  the  station  to  rest  a  bit, 
and  I  saw  him ;  he  was  just  opposite  the 
window,  talking  to  a  constable  and  de- 
scribing me,  till  he  stepped  into  the  train 
and  started.  I  had  to  slink  out  pretty 
quick,  or  I  would  have  had  more  ques- 
tions to  answer  than  was  agreeable.  Yet 
I  stuck  to  my  text,  and  came  to  give  you 
what  help  I  could.  I  cannot  say  you 
have  shown  much  gratitude." 

"  I  am  far  from  ungrateful,  Mr.  Trapes,"" 
replied  Kate,  very  quietly  and  firmly. 
"  But  you  must  see  yourself,  that  in  such 
a  case  it  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  make 
you  any  promise.  I  do  not  yet  know  how 
far  your  information  may  be  available." 

"  I  should  only  ask  a  conditional  prom- 
ise," he  interupted. 

"  I  can  only  repeat,  Mr.  Trapes,  that 
without  Mr.  Reed  I  can  do  nothing.  You 
may  be  quite  sure  that  I  am  eager  to  as- 
sert my  right,  and  I  am  not  the  sort  of 
woman  to  be  ungrateful ;  but,  as  to  meet- 
ing Mr.  Reed,  you  must  do  what  you 
think  best.  It  might  be,"  she  added, 
after  an  instant's  pause,  in  which  a  sud- 
den flash  of  thought  suggested  a  stroke 
she  would  probably  not  have  played  had 
she  reflected,  "  it  might  be  more  to  your 
interest  to  make  your  confession  to  Mr. 
Ford."  Her  eyes  were  on  Trapes  as  she 
spoke,  and  though  he  kept  his  counte- 
nance with  tolerable  success,  there  was  a 
momentary  look  of  blank  astonishment, 
instantly  covered  by  an  insolent  laugh. 

"  And  who  the  deuce  is  Ford,  when  he 
is  at  home  ?  " 

"  I  need  not  describe  him.  You  know 
probably  more  of  him  than  I  do." 

"  Not  I,"  he  returned,  carelessly. 
"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  what  you  say  is 
not  so  unreasonable.  If,  on  reflection,  I 
think  it  advisable  to  meet  Reed  here  on 
Saturday,  I  will  do  so." 

"  Meantime,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  willing 
to  conciliate  him,  "  whatever  course  you 


decide  upon  I  shall  be  happy  to  lend,  or 
let  you  have"  —  amending  her  phrase 
with  a  smile  —  "  the  half-sovereign  we  were 
talking  about." 

And  drawing  one  from  her  purse,  she 
laid  it  within  his  reach. 

"  I  must  say  that  is  acting  like  a  trump," 
cried  Trapes,  clutching  it  eagerly.  "  You 
couldn't  make  it  a  whole  sov.,  eh  ? " 

"  I  cannot,  indeed,  you  see  I  am  far 
from  rich." 

"  Well,  well,  come  to  terms  with  me, 
and  you  may  ride  on  velvet  the  rest  of 
your  life." 

"  We  will  see  about  it.  Good  evening, 
Mr.  Trapes." 

She  bowed  him  out  politely  but  decid- 
edly, and  he  retired,  Fanny  holding  a  can- 
dle, and  locking,  bolting,  and  chaining  the 
door  carefully  after  him. 

"What  a  fearful,  dreadful,  dishonest 
creature,"  she  cried,  when  she  was  safe  in 
again,  sitting  down  on  the  side  of  a  chair. 
"  The  whole  place  smells  of  bad  tobacco  ! 
Why  would  you  not  promise  anything, 
Kate  ?  I  am  afraid  he  will  not  tell  a  word 
that  will  do  you  any  good  unless  you  give 
him  some  money.  Do  you  really  think 
he  knows  all  he  says  ?  " 

"I  do ;  but  I  must  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  him.  I  must  leave  him  to  Tom. 
Oh,  Fanny,  there  is  an  awful  time  com- 
ing !  I  wish  I  was  through  it.  Imagine 
having  to  prosecute  Mr.  Ford  for  forgery 
—  he  was  so  respectable  and  kind  and 
obliging — and  then  Hugh  Galbraith  !  I 
do  not  seem  able  to  face  it  all." 

"No,  indeed  I  am  sure  it  is  enough  to 
turn  your  brain.  But  as  to  Hugh  Gal- 
braith," insinuatingly,  "  you  said  you 
would  tell  me  all  about  him." 

And  I  will  Fan,  I  will !  but  not  now.  I 
could  not  now  —  indeed  I  could  not — 1 
want  to  think.  Give  me  my  writing- 
book."  After  arranging  her  writing-mate- 
rials as  if  about  to  begin  a  letter,  Kate 
suddenly  laid  down  her  pen.  "  No,  I  shall 
not  tell  Mr.  Wall  until  I  have  seen  Tom. 
Fanny,  do  take  your  work  and  sit  opposite 
to  me  ;  I  cannot  bear  you  to  creep  about 
putting  things  away  in  that  distractingly 
quiet  fashion.  Ah,  dear,  dear  Fan  !  how 
cross  and  unreasonable  I  am  —  and  to  you 
who  have  been  such  a  help  and  a  comfort 
to  me  during  my  eclipse." 

"  Have  I  really  ?  —  then  I  am  worth 
something.  Never  mind,  the  eclipse  is 
nearly  over,  and  won't  you  blaze  out  glori- 
ously by-and-by !  " 

"  Heaven  knows  !  I  fear  the  future 
more  than  I  can  say.  I  feel  it  is  just  a 
toss-up,  apart  from  success  or  failure, 
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whether  my  lot  is  to  be  happy  or  misera- 
ble ;  but  it  might  be  —  oh,  so  happy  !  " 

"  I  know,"  said  Fanny,  significantly,  and 
took  up  her  needle-work  with  her  usual 
cheerful  submission. 

Mrs.  Temple  closed  her  writing-book, 
and  drawing  her  chair  to  the  fire,  sat  there 
in  deep  thought  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
occasionally  addressing  a  disjointed  ob- 
servation out  of  her  meditations. 

The  night  was  nearly  sleepless.  At 
first  the  fatigue  of  the  many  emotions 
through  which  she  had  passed  insured  her 
an  hour  of  forgetfulness,  but  she  was  dis- 
turbed by  dreams.  Again  and  again 
Hugh  Galbraith  stood  before  her  with  out- 
stretched hand,  asking  her  to  place  hers  in 
it  forever,  and  she  woke,  her  heart  beat- 
ing wildly,  and  sobbing  out  the  words, 
"  Yes,  forever,  Hugh  !  " 

Then  her  busy  brain  set  to  work  re- 
volving the  events  of  the  day,  picturing 
their  results  —  the  most  terrible  was  the 
impending  ruin  of  Ford. 

As  regarded  Galbraith,  she  was  not 
quite  without  hope.  But  Ford  —  how  could 
she  spare  him  ?  A  daring  project  sug- 
gested itself :  she  thought  long,  and  turned 
it  on  every  side  ;  then,  slipping  gently  out 
of  bed,  she  lit  her  candle,  wrapped  her- 
self in  her  dressing-gown,  and  stole  softly, 
noiselessly  down-stairs  to  the  shop  par- 
lour. Here  she  took  out  paper  and  pen, 
traced  a  few  lines,  enclosed  them  in  an 
envelope,  directed  and  stamped  it,  placed 
the  letter  carefully  in  her  pocket,  and 
crept  back  as  noiselessly  as  she  had  de- 
scended. 

The  changefulness  of  the  English  cli- 
mate asserted  itself  next  morning — all 
trace  of  St.  Martin's  summer  had  disap- 
peared. A  stiff  southeaster  was  lashing 
the  bay  into  foam  and  fury,  and  driving 
stinging  showers  of  fine  rain  that  seemed 
trying  to  get  down,  with  only  occasional 
success,  against  the  windows  and  into 
nooks  with  bitter  vehemence. 

"  And  you  have  been  out  this  wretched 
morning,"  said  Fanny,  reproachfully,  as 
Kate  joined  her  at  breakfast. 

"  I  have,  I  could  not  help  it,  I  wanted 
so  much  to  go  ;  and  I  think  a  brisk  walk 
has  done  me  good." 

"  More  harm  than  good,  I  suspect,"  re- 
turned Fanny,  disapprovingly:  but  she 
stopped  there,  for  Kate's  heavy  eyes  and 
anxious  expression  disarmed  her. 
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From  The  Leisure  Hour. 
A  TRIBE  OF  TOYMAKERS. 

BY  MARGARET  HOWITT. 

Far  away  from  England,  dwelling  some 
four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  amongst  the  stern  dolomites  of  the 
Tyrol,  in  the  lonely  Groden  district,  lives  a 
distinct  people,  a  tribe  of  toymakers,  to 
whom  the  children  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
almost  every  European  nation,  and  their 
grandparents  before  them,  owe  their  wood- 
en dolls,  their  harlequins,  their  waggons 
and  horses,  and  farmyards. 

I  am  writing  from  St.  Ulrich  —  Ortiseit, 
as  the  people  call  it  in  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage —  the  central  village  of  Grodenthal, 
to  them  Gherdeina.  It  is  the  middle  of 
September,  and  the  brilliant  sun  lights  up 
each  rift  in  the  rugged  line  of  Campo 
Lungo,  with  its  fillet  of  eternal  snow,  and 
each  rent  in  the  stern,  majestic  Lang 
Kofel  —  the  dolomite  sentinels,  the  two 
most  striking  objects  in  the  landscape, 
which  rise  above  the  wood-clad  mountains 
that  engirdle  the  peaceful  dale.  A  pasto- 
ral, thriving  valley  it  appears,  for  every- 
where amongst  the  undulating  meadows, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stand  substan- 
tial white  houses,  the  largest  of  which  are 
mansions,  clustering  in  the  widest  portion 
of  .the  valley,  below  the  handsome  church, 
pink  in  hue,  surmounted  by  the  red  pep- 
per-box steeple  of  the  parish  church. 

The  only  sound  noticeable  is  the  roar  of 
the  Dirschingar  Bach,  the  river  that, 
rushing  through  the  valley,  inspires  the 
wood-carver  with  dread,  seeing  that  any 
day  (owing  partly  to  the  lavish  felling  of 
wood  by  former  Grodners)  it  may  swell 
into  such  a  furious  flood  as  to  entirely  de- 
stroy the  whole  face  of  the  landscape. 
Still  he  has  cause  to  thank  the  Dirschingar 
Bach,  for,  centuries  upon  centuries  ago, 
the  rapid-plunging  river,  in  its  vehement 
course,  helped  to  sever  the  mountain 
crags,  and  to  form  the  romantic  rock- 
strewn  defile  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  val- 
ley, which  has  become  the  link  between 
the  populous  primitive  district  and  the 
busy  Brenner  Pass. 

This  narrow  ravine,  however,  had  until 
late  years  been  abandoned  to  the  river, 
and  the  stray  tourist,  who  directed  his 
steps  to  Groden,  or  the  peddlers  and  the 
toys  which  proceeded  thence,  had  to  trav- 
erse difficult  and  circuitous  paths.  But 
finally,  owing  to  the  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Herr  Johann  Baptista  Pur- 
ger,  a  carriage  road,  at  the  cost  of  much 
engineering,  was  constructed  through 
the  steep  gorge,  whereby  St.  Ulrich  can  in 
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three  hours  be  easily  reached  from  the 
Waldbruck  station,  and  the  toy  villages  of 
Groden  are  united  to  the  outer  world. 

On  the  day  of  this  memorable  event 
(Oct.  26th,  1856),  such  a  crowd  of  Grod- 
ners,  and  their  Romansch  neighbours 
from  the  adjacent  valleys,  was  gathered 
on  the  declivities  and  meadows  at  St. 
Ulrich  as  had  never  been  seen  before  nor 
ever  will  be  seen  again.  They  were  as- 
sembled to  watch  the  first  carriages  drive 
into  Ulrich  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
sound  of  triumphant  music  and  the  firing 
of  guns.  Owing  to  the  difficult  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  the  majority  had  doubted 
its  accomplishment.  Many  old  people 
shed  tears  of  joy.  A  child,  full  of  aston- 
ishment, exclaimed  to  her  mother,  "  See, 
the  gentlemen  have  brought  a  little  house 
with  them ; "  and  when  the  woman  ex- 
plained to  her  that  it  was  a  stage-coach, 
she  returned,  "  Yes,  but  it  is  still  a  house. 
Look  at  its  windows,  and  the  doors  by 
which  they  go  in  and  out." 

The  next  morning  the  simple  peasants 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  posthorn. 
Their  region  had  become  to  them  Won- 
derland. And  Wonderland  it  still  remains 
in  another  sense  to  me.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  jot  down  some  particulars  of  this 
peculiar  people,  whether  gathered  from 
their  own  lips  or  from  the  trustworthy  ac- 
count of  them,  which,  under  the  title 
"  Groden  und  die  Grodner"  their  former 
parish  priest  and  countryman,  Don  Josef 
Vian,  has  had  the  goodness  to  write  in 
German. 

We  are  privileged  to  possess  a  summer 
residence  in  Tyrol,  and  health  and  strength 
to  make  thence  long  excursions  year  after 
year  into  adjacent  valleys.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  a  friend  and  I  were  once  seated 
on  an  upland  ridge  of  the  Enneberg  dis- 
trict. We  were  resting,  and  by  our  side 
stood  a  weird,  weather-beaten  old  man  of 
the  mountains,  who  acted  as  our  guide. 
He  had  first  opened  our  hearts  by  offering 
us  a  portion  of  his  scanty  store  of  bread, 
and  we  had  now  opened  his  thin  lips  by 
unexpectedly  producing  sandwiches  and 
bidding  him  partake.  How  loquacious  he 
became  !  how  his  dull  eyes  glistened ! 
He  told  us,  in  a  queer  mixture  of  broken 
German  and  Italian  (he  being  Romansch, 
a  native  of  the  district,  and  speaking  a 
different  tongue),  that  during  the  eighty-five 
years  he  had  lived  he  had  scarcely  seen 
meat;  it  had  been  for  eighty  years  one 
loaf  a  day,  a  drop  of  coffee  in  the  morning, 
a  drop  of  coffee  for  merenda  in  the  after- 
noon.   And  it  was  hard  to  get  that. 

"  But  over  there,"  and  he  waved  with  his 
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withered  hand  in  the  direction  of  a  stu- 
pendous dolomite,  towering  far  above 
green  valley  and  forest-clad  col  —  "  over 
there  lived  gente,  who  knew  the  taste  of 
meat ;  and  the  frauen,  the  signore,  all 
painted.  They  were  rich,  they  were ! 
And  they  painted  and  painted,  and  drank 
coffee  by  the  cup,  not  the  drop ;  and  those 
frauen  understood  his  mother  tongue, 
which  the  signore  with  whom  he  now  spoke 
did  not." 

This  account  was  interesting  but  per- 
plexing. "  Did  the  fratien  paint  thus  ?  " 
and  we  produced  paper  and  brushes.  The 
old  man  shook  his  head :  "  They  painted 
oggetti."  These  oggetti  remained  a  mys- 
tery, because  the  more  the  poor  old  fellow 
tried  to  explain,  the  more  he  mystified  us, 
and  finally  himself,  losing  all  thread  to  his 
small  German  and  Italian  vocabulary,  and 
resorting  to  Romansch,  with  much  em- 
phasis. 

We  could  merely,  therefore,  note  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  wealthy  women  dwelt, 
and  determine,  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permitted,  to  clear  up  the  question  for 
ourselves. 

Now  the  riddle  is  solved.  We  are  at 
St.  Ulrich.  .  Look  with  me  from  the  win- 
dow, and  you  shall  see  one  of  "  the  signore 
who  paint."  She  is  a  young  Grodnerin, 
who  sells  apples  and  pears  at  the  door  of 
the  "  Adler,"  opposite.  Although  fruit  in 
this  elevated  region  is  scarce,  and  brought 
from  a  distance,  she  does  not  carry  on  a 
brisk  trade.  Consequently,  being  a  pru- 
dent girl,  desirous  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  she  employs  her  time  in  administer- 
ing little  dabs  of  vermilion  on  the  cheeks 
of  a  multitude  of  farthing  dolls.  To-mor- 
row she  will  add  the  rosy  lips,  the  red 
shoes  and  white  stockings  ;  the  day  after, 
the  black  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair,  all 
forming  the  distinctive  features  which 
these  literal  "  babes  in  the  wood  "  must 
possess.  Let  us  cross  over  the  road  and 
speak  to  her.  We  are  not  proud  :  how 
pleased  she  is.  She  tells  us  that  Herr 
Purger  gives  her  the  dolls  to  paint.  He 
pays  her  a  farthing  a  dozen,  out  of  which 
sum  she  must  herself  find  the  paint  and 
size.  If  she  could  work  at  home  she 
could,  however,  paint  several  hundred 
dozen  a  week,  but  with  her  stall  she  never 
manages  more  than  half  the  number. 
Her  home  is  a  mile  off;  her  father  carves 
horses  and  dolls  ;  her  mother  and  sister 
paint.  So  much  for  Nanna  ;  and  we  can 
add  that  the  painting,  whilst  bringing  in 
little  profit,  being  very  poorly  paid  for,  is 
extremely  pernicious,  as  the  health  is  often 
injured  by  the  employment  of  white  lead, 
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arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  paints.  Thus 
Nanna  and  other  girls  and  women  have  a 
pallid,  sickly  look,  not  otherwise  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  bracing  climate,  which 
gives  most  of  their  sex  that  blooming  com- 
plexion which  they  endeavour  to  convey 
to  the  faces  of  their  dolls. 

A  few  steps  down  the  high  road,  and  we 
can  visit  a  widow  —  another  worker  of  St. 
Ulrich  —  above  fourscore,  who  lives  in 
ease  by  the  labour  of  her  hands,  renting 
rooms  in  a  spacious  house  lately  built  by  a 
young  intelligent  carver  and  painter.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  merely  the  upper  class  of 
workpeople  who  can  live  in  such  hand- 
some dwellings.  Here  the  interior  walls 
are  careful  stencilled — ftatronirt  as  it  is 
called  —  in  delicate  colours  and  artistic 
designs.  Maddalena  is  not  alone.  Eigh- 
teen years  ago  her  husband  and  she  adopt- 
ed a  little  girl ;  and  now  the  two  —  the  old 
and  the  young  woman  —  industriously  per- 
severe from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,, 
summer  and  winter,  in  making  out  of  moist 
blocks  of  ash -wood,  with  no  little  skill, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  sheep,  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  quadrupeds. 

Horses  she  does  not  make  —  never 
could  ;  but  a  little  further  along  the  road, 
living  between  the  village  smithy  and  the 
riotous  Dirschingar  Bach,  we  come  to  the 
house  of  a  mighty  man  in  this  department. 
Not  content  to  plod  along  as  most  of  the 
Grodners  do,  he  has  turned  the  river  to 
account,  and  by  means  of  water-power  and 
machinery,  produces,  he  tells  us,  at  least  a 
thousand  rocking-horses  of  various  sizes 
yearly.  He  does  not  intend  that  you 
should  mistake  his  workshop,  but  has 
painted  on  the  door  a  white  prancing 
rocking-horse.  He  is  a  middle-aged  man, 
full  of  ingenuity,  and  enthusiastic  for  his 
craft.  I  know  the  terms  horse  and  cen- 
taur, but  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
creature  which  rejoices  in  being  half  horse, 
half  velocipede  ;  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
a  little  toy  from  Paris  has  suggested  the 
invention  of  such  an  one  to  our  friend  — 
a  horse  perfectly  sound,  remarkable  for  its 
peculiar  action  in  tongue  and  eyes,  and  not 
at  all  likely  to  give  way  in  its  legs.  He 
gallantly  mounts  the  steed  for  our  gratifi- 
cation ;  but  this  occurring  on  the  attic 
landing,  where  the  stable  is  situated, 
there  is  not  much  scope  for  action. 

There  is  another  worker,  who  lives  high 
up  in  the  woods,  who  is  a  marvel  to  the 
educated  and  the  uneducated  for  his 
horses ;  and  we  have  a  little  horse  carved 
by  him  in  pear-wood,  which,  though  unpre- 
tending, is  full  of  spirit  and  artistic  feel- 
ing.   It  is  useless,  however,  to  search  him 
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out  to-day;  he  will  be  busy  with  his  har 
row.  Let  us,  then,  visit  two  old  sisters, 
who  live  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  on  the 
opposite  mountain.  No  field  labour  calls 
them  away,  and  they  are,  as  I  supposed, 
at  home.  Ruddy-faced,  sweet-expres- 
sioned  old  women,  used  to  their  handi- 
craft from  childhood.  The  cleverer  of 
them  has  never  had  a  lesson  in  drawing 
or  anatomy  in  her  life,  yet  see  with  what 
remarkable  rapidity  and  correctness  she 
blocks  out  that  female  figure  intended  for 
a  shrine.  It  is  a  pleasure  merely  to  watch 
her  handle  her  tools ;  a  delight  also  to 
watch  the  admiration  expressed  for  her  in 
her  less-gifted  sister's  face.  The  latter 
polishes  the  figures  when  finished  with 
strips  of  leather  to  which  sand  is  affixed. 
It  is  needful  to  speak  somewhat  in  hiero- 
glyphics to  these  old  sisters.  Unlike 
most  of  their  race,  they  speak  with  readi- 
ness neither  German  nor  Italian,  merely 
Grodnerisch. 

But  what  really  is  Grodnerisch  ?  you 
ask.  That,  like  the  origin  of  the  race,  is 
a  much  vexed  question.  Grodnerisch, 
however,  is  an  idiom  of  the  Romansch, 
and  the  Romansch  appears  to  be,  in  the 
first  instance,  Latin.  Not  the  classic 
Latin  of  Horace,  but  such  as  you  would 
have  heard  from  the  labourers  on  his  Sa- 
bine farm  —  vulgar  Latin,  descending  by 
word  of  mouth,  until  twisted  and  turned 
through  centuries  into  the  idioms  of  the 
various  Romansch  races.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Groden,  and  of  the  adjoining  valleys 
of  Enneberg,  Buchenstein  and  Fassa, 
form  a  separate  nation  in  the  Austrian 
empire  —  that  of  the  Ladiners,  which  may 
be  translated  Latiners.  Still,  whilst  they 
are  called  Latiners,  there  are  many  learned 
disputes  as  to  whom  their  ancestors  were, 
whence  they  came,  whether  from  south 
or  west,  whether  really  Roman,  and  not 
rather  Celtic  or  Etruscan.  Some  assert 
that  the  early  inhabitants  were  Christians, 
because  no  traces  remain  either  of  heathen 
customs  or  heathen  buildings.  It  is  an 
indisputable  fact  that  a  good  many  Etrus- 
can relics  were  discovered  in  the  No- 
vember of  1848,  at  Coll  de  flam,  above 
the  church,  on  a  site  where  once  a  castle 
is  said  to  have  stood  —  curious  iron  and 
bronze  instruments,  which  were  mixed  up 
with  ashes,  burnt  bones,  and  potsherds  : 
also  sacrificial  knives,  axes,  lances,  arrow- 
heads, fibulas,  etc.,  now  preserved  in  the 
possession  of  Herr  Purger. 

Owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
and  contact  with  the  outer  world,  scien- 
tific and  political  terms  in  the  Grodner- 
isch are  strictly  German,  and  those  for 
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religion  and  abstract  nouns  Italian;  and 
in  the  latter  language,  sermons  and  re- 
ligious instruction  are  imparted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Church  catechism,  which 
is  translated  to  the  children  into  their  na- 
tive tongue.  In  the  school  they  are 
taught  to  write  and  read  German  and  Ital- 
ian mechanically,  without  explanation,  in 
the  belief  that  retaining  this  foundation, 
the  sense  will  dawn  upon  them  in  later 
years.  All  Grodners,  even  when  far  sep- 
arated from  their  native  valley,  cling  tena- 
ciously to  their  language,  teaching  it  by 
preference  to  their  children,  as  the  key  to 
many  other  tongues.  At  the  end  of  Gro- 
denthal,  once  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  solitary  Lang  Thai,  are  the  few  crum- 
bling walls  of  the  stronghold  of  Wolken- 
stein,  which  gave  its  name  to  an  illustrious 
race,  than  whom  none  was  more  celebrat- 
ed than  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein  the 
minnesinger.  He,  half  a  Grodner,  could 
easily,  as  Don  Josef  Vian  points  out,  ex- 
press himself  fluently  in  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  quickly  catching  up 
each  language,  to  the  admiration  of  many 
a  noble  dame,  as  he  wandered  a  knight- 
errant  through  those  countries.  Thus, 
too,  when  in  the  last  century  and  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  in  order  to  secure  a  ready 
sale  for  his  toys  and  woodwork,  a  maker 
would  start  forth  with  a  whole  boothful 
packed  on  his  back,  he  usuallydirected  his 
steps  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  as  the  coun- 
tries in  which  he  could  most  readily  make 
himself  understood. 

The  trade  was  known  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  there  are  figures  in  the 
little  church  of  St.  Anthony,  at  St.  Ulrich, 
carved  in  16S2  by  a  certain  Dominic 
Knatzer,  a  native  of  the  place.  Johann 
Demetz  of  Sovaut,  in  St.  Ulrich,  has,  how- 
ever, generally  the  credit  of  originating 
the  trade.  He  began  in  the  year  1703  to 
carve  simple  wooden  frames  for  pictures 
out  of  the  Pinus  ccmbra,  or  Siberian  pine, 
a  tree  then  growing  abundantly  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  trade  proving  lu- 
crative, he  instructed  his  sons  and  other 
young  people  in  it.  The  frames  were 
elaborated,  being  adorned  with  leaves  and 
shells.  Finally,  the  carving  of  crucifixes, 
figures  of  saints,  and  all  kinds  of  children's 
toys,  was  introduced. 

Then  a  maker  would  set  out  hawking 
his  wares,  and  the  journeys  proving  profit- 
able, the  goods  being  speedily  sold,  he 
would  return  for  fresh  supplies.  Thus  it 
would  continue  until  the  poor  pedlar,  be- 
come the  rich  merchant,  would  finally  re- 
turn to  end  his  days  in  his  beloved  Gro- 
den.    There  he  bought  land  and  built  a 
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house  in  the  Italian  or  Spanish  style, 
which  explains  the  many  square,  sub- 
stantial houses  dotted  over  the  sloping 
meadows  and  mounds  in  the  beautiful 
valley,  giving  it  the  unusually  affluent  ap- 
pearance which  impresses  every  tourist 
who  visits  it  for  the  first  time.  So  many 
wealthy  pedlars  returned  and  bought 
land  that  acres  became  scarce  in  Gher- 
deina,  and  their  value  greatly  increased. 
If  the  pedlars  in  the  first  instance  visited 
Italy  and  Spain,  they  did  not  solely  re- 
main there,  and  we  hear  of  the  more  ad- 
venturous ones,  such  as  Peter  Wellponer, 
who  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  reached 
Mexico  with  his  toys,  and  other  Grod- 
ners a  little  later  on  settling  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 

Some  pedlars  who  visited  Germany, 
perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  variety  of 
toys,  made  purchases  in  Bohemia  and 
Saxony,  and  especially  at  Ober  Ammer- 
gau  and  Berchtesgaden,  in  Bavaria, 
whither  they  at  first  sent  their  own  to  be 
painted,  until  an  enterprising  Grodner 
(Franz  Runggaldier)  undertook  this 
branch  of  industry  at  home,  and  provided 
the  pedlars  with  painted  wares.  Many 
also  in  their  travels  began  to  perceive 
that  money  might  be  made  by  supplying  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  children,  and  there- 
fore, besides  crucifixes,  began  to  trade  in 
whatever  stock  promised  to  be  a  profitable 
speculation.  They  thus  increased  their 
connection,  and  it  became  disadvantageous 
to  their  business  to  return  home.  They 
therefore  settle  abroad,  founding  houses  of 
business.  They  never,  however,  broke 
the  connection  with  home.  They  often 
married  their  native  daleswomen ;  they 
sent  for  Grodner  youths  as  clerks  and  as- 
sistants. They  preserved,  as  we  know, 
their  language,  which  may  still  be  heard 
in  many  a  home  in  far  distant  countries. 
And  men  and  women,  who  have  never  set 
their  foot  in  the  valley,  remember  the  little 
mountain  cradle  of  their  family,  and  send 
thither  valuable  gifts  to  poor  relatives,  or 
enrich  the  churches.  That  of  St.  Ulrich 
is  consequently  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Tryol.  Funds  from  absent  Grod- 
ners have  restored  the  church  of  St. 
Christina,  and  a  Grodner  resident  in  Paris 
has  recently  rebuilt  St.  Maria  in  a  pure 
Gothic  style. 

There  are  firms  having  a  Grodner  origin 
in  Bozen,  Meran,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Tyrol.  There  are  many  such  in  Ancona, 
Florence,  Palermo,  and  thirty  other  impor- 
tant Italian  towns.  A  score  at  least  in 
Trieste.  Several  in  Paris  and  Lyons,  in 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Madrid,  TolosaJ  Valen- 
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cia.  There  are  half  a  dozen  in  Lisbon. 
We  meet  with  them  in  Amsterdam,  Brus- 
sels, Liege.  England,  on  the  contrary, 
never  attracted  the  Grodner,  although  one 
merchant  tells  us  that  his  brother,  settled 
in  Nuremberg,  travels  twice  a  year  in 
Great  Britain  on  business,  he  being  a 
dealer  in  Groden  and  Nuremberg  toys. 

Returning  from  the  cottage  of  the  old 
sisters,  we  pass  and  pause  at  the  quiet  un- 
used little  church  of  St.  Anna,  where  the 
God's  acre  for  the  parish  is  situated.  It 
is  filled  with  the  humble  graves  of  num- 
berless carvers.  Here,  too,  rest  the  bones 
of  Dominic  Mahlknecht,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  of  Groden.  He 
was  born  at  the  homestead  of  Oberfalsena 
in  1724.  The  son  of  very  poor  parents,  he 
began  as  a  child  the  career  of  a  toymaker, 
and  having  no  time  for  schooling,  it  was 
merely  in  his  old  age  that  he  learnt  to 
write  his  name.  As  he  grew  up,  the  Grod- 
ner desire  for  travel  and  trade  awoke 
within  him.  He  carved  day  and  night, 
and  receiving  some  help  from  friends,  he 
bought  additional  supplies  from  his  par- 
ents, and  then  with  his  stock  in  trade  set 
out  to  seek  his  fortune.  After  some 
weeks,  however,  to  the  derision  of  his  par- 
ents and  friends,  he  returned  not  only  with 
an  empty  basket  but  an  empty  purse. 
Mortified  at  his  ill-luck,  but  nothing 
daunted,  he  set  to  work  and  carved  fresh 
toys.  His  best  clothes  he  sold  secretly, 
and  bought  with  the  money  more  goods 
from  strangers,  not  daring  again  to  pur- 
chase from  his  parents ;  and  once  more 
he  set  out  on  his  travels.  Fortune  now 
being  propitious,  he  returned  with  consid- 
erable profits.  This  led  to  repeated  and 
longer  journeys,  so  that  finally  he  became 
a  familiar  object  in  Salzburg,  Linz,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Bavaria,  under  the  name  of  the 
Holz-Bube,  or  "  wood-lad  "  —  a  quiet, 
respectable  youth,  from  whom  people 
gladly  bought,  if  only  for  the  fun  of  hear- 
ing his  droll  pronunciation  of  German. 
Finally,  he  made  such  profits  that  he  had 
to  forward  his  goods  when  he  attended 
the  great  annual  fairs.  It  was  no  longer 
the  "wood-lad,"  but  the  11  retch  Mahl- 
knecht" trading  not  alone  in  toys  but  in 
lemons  and  palm-branches  from  Lago  di 
Garda;  or  in  straw  hats,  when  seen  in 
Vienna  ;  in  Austrian  shoes,  socks,  gloves, 
or  linen,  when  met  with  in  the  Tyrol.  His 
riches,  for  he  was  really  wealthy,  he  owed 
entirely  to  his  unflagging  industry,  his 
business  talent,  his  unheard-of  economy. 
He  spent,  even  when  he  possessed  thou- 
sands, next  to  nothing  on  clothes ;  his 
poverty-stricken  air  often  caused  the  kind- 
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hearted  to  offer  him  alms ;  these  he  never 
accepted.  It  was  a  joke  amongst  the  Vi- 
ennese tradespeople  that  they  must  buy 
Mahlknecht  a  coat.  Such  jokes  never 
troubled  him.  Always  travelling,  the  at- 
tendant expenses  were  fabulously  small. 
He  rarely  entered  an  inn  on  short  jour- 
neys, he  stilled  his  hunger  with  bread 
brought  from  home  and  a  little  milk  pur- 
chased as  he  travelled  onwards  ;  at  night 
he  slept  in  a  barn  or  stable.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  journey  to  Vienna  and  home  again 
—  say,  for  instance,  from  the  Land's  End 
to  London  and  back  —  did  not  cost  him  a 
gulden,  two  shillings.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  seventy-one  that  he  had  time  (to  use 
his  own  expression)  to  think  of  matri- 
mony. His  choice  fell  on  a  Grodnerin,  a 
widow,  who  kept  a  shop  in  Linz.  She  was 
a  tidy,  respectable  woman,  but  aware  that 
she  had  married  a  rich  man  she  made  a 
larger  outlay  than  her  parsimonious  hus- 
band approved.  He  gave  her,  therefore, 
a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  they  sep- 
arated. Later  on,  when  he  had  quite  re- 
tired from  business,  he  settled  down  in  a 
garret  belonging  to  one  of  the  houses  he 
possessed  in  St.  Ulrich,  and  which  he  let. 
He  forbade  the  charwoman  whom  he  em- 
ployed to  scrub  the  floor,  fearing  that  the 
planks  might  be  decayed  by  the  wet ;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  his  towels  being  worn 
out,  he  abstained  from  washing  his  face 
and  hands,  unless  about  to  receive  the 
sacrament.  "  A  dirty  old  miser  !  "  you 
say.  But  here  comes  the  remarkable  feat- 
ure of  the  story;  he  merely  pinched, 
scraped,  and  mortified  himself  that  he 
might  do  good  to  others.  No  poor  per- 
son in  trouble  ever  knocked  at  his  garret 
door  without  receiving  liberal  alms.  He 
would  anonymously  send  ^10,  or  even  ^30 
at  a  time  to  those  who  were  in  distress. 
Preferring  to  distribute  his  money  him- 
self, instead  of  leaving  the  duty  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, he  bestowed  in  his  lifetime  the 
enormous  sum,  for  a  native  of  the  Tyrol, 
of  171,000  gulden  in  charitable  and  re- 
ligious purposes,  and  amongst  his  poor 
relations,  to  whom,  also,  an  equally  large 
sum  fell  after  his  death. 

I  may  mention,  in  passing,  another  gen- 
erous benefactor  to  the  poor  of  Groden, 
Count  Leopold  von  Wolkenstein,  who  in 
the  year  1843  presented  his  fine  residence, 
the  Castle  of  Fischburg,  to  the  joint  par- 
ishes of  St.  Christina  and  St.  Maria,  to  be 
divided  into  homes  for  the  indigent  unable 
to  pay  house-rent. 

Opposite  the  churchyard  is  the  school- 
house  ;  an  inscription  on  its  walls,  blesses, 
in  large  letters,  Dominic  Mahlknecht  and 
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other  benefactors.  We  pass  the  doctor's 
house,  and  feel  grateful  to  Dominic  Mahl- 
knecht,  for  he  left  funds  to  procure  the 
residence  of  a  permanent  physician.  We 
reach  the  little  hospital  and  almshouse 
standing  in  a  meadow  by  the  roadside,  and 
we  bless  the  memory  of  Dominic  Mahl- 
knecht,  who  not  only  provided  for  the  sick 
of  St.  Ulrich,  but  of  Vienna,  Linz,  and 
Innsbruck. 

We  enter  and  pass  through  where  there 
are  old  men  and  women,  who  still  go  on 
mechanically  working,  for  habit  and  im- 
pulse are  too  strong  within  them  to  let 
them  be  idle,  though  eyes  are  dull  and 
hands  are  feeble.  But  here,  in  this  clean 
little  room,  with  the  sun  dancing  amongst 
the  geranium  leaves,  is  an  aged  woman, 
making  lace  on  her  punt  I,  or  pillow. 
Formerly  it  was  merely  the  men  who  made 
the  carved  work ;  the  women  gained  a 
livelihood  by  the  making  of  a  coarse  pil- 
low-lace, much  in  vogue  until  manufac- 
tured lace,  but  not  as  durable,  came  into 
fashion,  and  snatched  this  livelihood  out 
of  their  hands.  Not,  however,  to  be 
daunted,  the  indefatigable  women,  ready 
for  any  emergency,  began  to  handle  chisel 
and  gouge  equally  with  the  men,  often  ex- 
celling them  in  skill  and  dexterity,  and 
consequently  also  in  earnings.  The  fee- 
ble old  lacemaker  still  clings  to  the  indus- 
try of  her  childhood.  She  is  astonished 
that  we  wish  to  buy  her  lace.  Her  part- 
ner in  the  room  uses  her  one  remaining 
eye  in  the  carving  of  little  men  and  wom- 
en. Probably  her  father  and  her  grand- 
father also  carved  such  little  figures,  the 
trade  generally  descending  in  a  family, 
but  let  us  hope  notquite  such  clumsy  peas- 
ants, with  one-sided  faces  and  bodies  all 
askew.  Her  imperfect  vision,  her  self-de- 
preciation, make  us  lenient,  and  we  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  possessed  of  an  ugly 
little  mm  and  woman,  grotesque  types  of 
humanity,  which  the  artist  hopes  we  shall 
not  find  dear  at  a  penny  apiece. 

We  mount  the  stairs,  and  are  intro- 
duced to  four  men  sharing  a  room  to- 
gether ;  three  are  aged  and  decrepit,  the 
fourth,  though  younger  and  active,  is 
blind.  One  cheerful,  infirm  old  man, 
shows  us  the  ungainly  cuckoo-whistles  he 
has  made.  He  makes  one  shout  "cuck- 
oo ; "  his  companions  rub  their  hands. 
He  next  whistles  a  blythe  tune  through 
the  body  of  a  little  dove  sailing  in  a  small 
vessel,  and  they  chuckle  with  delight. 
The  blind  man  informs  us  that  those  beau- 
tiful musical  whistles  are  only  three  far- 
things apiece.  Two  cuckoos  and  two  doves 
fly  after  the  ugly  man  and  woman  into  our 
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pockets.  Then  a  fresh  temptation  is  pre- 
sented to  us ;  we  are  introduced  to  the 
gentleman  devoted  to  swhie  and  camels. 
He  has  piles  of  blocked-out  camels  heaped 
upon  the  stove  ;  we  select  a  camel  which 
appears  steady  on  its  legs  —  the  carver 
looks  anxious.  If  he  had  but  known,  the 
camel  should  have  been  rubbed  down. 
Tears  are  in  his  eyes ;  we  say  we  will 
fetch  the  camel  to-morrow.  "  The  camel 
was  four  kreuzers  in  its  present  rough 
state,  and  would  we  please  remember, 
when  smartened  up,  it  would  be  two  kreu- 
zers more."  We  leave,  and  during  the 
five  remaining  hours  of  daylight  we  know 
full  well  that  this  old  Groden  Arab  will  de- 
vote himself  to  that  camel. 

Perhaps  the  reader  asks,  Are  all  the 
toys  in  Grodenthal  carved  by  the  old  and 
the  infirm?  for  such  have  been  the  major- 
ity of  workers  whom  you  have  seen.  No  ; 
but  as  it  is  summer-time,  the  able-bodied 
are  employed  on  their  farms.  We  drove 
yesterday  afternoon  to  St.  Maria,  at  the 
end  of  the  Grodenthal,  passing  through 
the  romantic  village  of  St.  Christina,  noted 
for  its  lay  figures,  and  everywhere  the 
carvers,  male  and  female,  were  busy  with 
their  aftermath.  It  is  especially  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  lies  many  feet  on  the 
ground,  that  the  Grodners  carve  dolls  and 
other  toys  by  the  million,  a  family  often 
sitting  until  late  into  the  night  round  the 
paniic,  as  the  low  solid  work-table  is  called. 
Happy  are  these  mountaineers,  who  by 
means  of  chisel  and  gouge  can  keep  mis- 
ery from  the  door.  The  summer  may 
often  prove  rainy,  bad  weather  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs  at  harvest-time,  and  the 
sakirated  fields  drive  the  peasants  to  their 
homes,  but  not  down-hearted,  because 
they  know  that  if  their  little  plots  of  rye 
and  barley  fail,  the  domestic  trade  will 
bring  food  and  sunshine  to  their  homes, 
though  for  three  long  winter  months  the 
house  lies  in  shadow.  They  are  thus 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  prosperous 
mountaineers  of  Ammergau  and  Berchtes- 
gaden,  and  with  the  Swiss,  who  flourish 
through  their  embroidery  and  carving,  to 
say  nothing  of  watch-making;  so  that  in 
the  Jura  a  husband  and  wife,  without  neg- 
lecting any  outdoor  or  indoor  duties,  can 
earn  -£8o  a  year  by  their  trade. 

We  need  to  be  told  that  summer  is  the 
slack  season,  because  we  else  should  have 
believed  it  to  be  the  busiest,  to  judge  by 
the  great  packing-cases,  large  enough  to 
contain  a  cottage  piano,  standing  half- 
made  in  the  carpenter's  barn  —  completed 
outside  in  the  crocus-studded  meadow  — 
or  else  standing  packed  and  ready  for  the 
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wagoner  before  the  door  of  some  whole- 
sale exporter ;  whilst,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls  may  be  seen  streaming  down  from 
human  eyries,  from  distant  valley  home- 
steads, bringing  their  week's  work  either 
in  trucks  or  on  their  backs,  in  baskets  as 
large  as  clothes-baskets  or  Croydon  car- 
riages. 

The  system  of  trade  has  in  the  course 
of  this  century  become  entirely  changed. 
The  wood-carver  no  longer  traffics  for 
himself,  but  works  for  one  of  the  eight  or 
ten  principal  dealers,  chiefly  settled  in  St. 
Ulrich,  who  make  weekly  payments  for 
the  goods  delivered,  and  manage  the  for- 
eign trade.  This  mode  has  both  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages.  Amongst  the 
benefits  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  late  Herr  Purger  greatly  improved  the 
trade  by  bringing  good  models  to  be 
copied  from  Munich  and  other  centres  of 
art.  The  Grodner  left  to  himself  is  not 
inclined  to  keep  up  with  the  age  ;  and  the 
school  for  drawing,  opened  as  early  as  1825, . 
did  not,  owing  to  negligent  attendance,  as 
well  as  the  unsuitable  method  employed, 
produce  the  desired  fruits.  To  remedy 
these  defects,  and  that  the  wood-carving 
may  not  become  a  dead  branch  of  indus- 
try through  being  superseded  in  more  en- 
terprising quarters  by  better  wares,  an 
academy  under  government  auspices  has 
been  begun  within  the  last  two  years. 
A  large  four-storeyed  house,  standing  at 
the  end  of  St.  Ulrich,  in  a  conspicuous 
position,  and  now  almost  completed,  is  de- 
voted to  the  purpose.  The  instruction 
which  is  given  in  drawing,  modelling, 
and  carving,  bears  no  reference  to  toys, 
but  to  the  carving  of  picture-frames,  jew- 
el-cases, albums,  cigar-cases,  bread-plat- 
ters, and  so  forth,  and  to  the  higher 
branch  of  church-furniture.  The  pro- 
fessor and  superintendent  is  a  self-made 
Grodner,  who  has  studied  in  Munich  and 
Vienna.  Most  of  the  students,  some 
twenty-five  in  number,  are  working  at 
home  or  in  the  fields,  it  being  holiday- 
time. 

We  have  talked  much  of  the  toymakers, 
let  us,  in  conclusion,  visit  the  two  principal 
toy-warehouses  —  those  of  Herr  Purger 
and  Herr  Insam.  The  same  character 
predominates  in  both.  In  each,  as  every- 
where else  in  Grodenthal,  we  feel  very  in- 
fantile, and  have  a  proper  sense  of  what 
importance  the  little  ones  are  in  this 
world.  See  wareroom  after  wareroom 
filled  with  piled-up  bins  of  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds,  chiefly  in  white  wood,  parents 
having  become  aware  of  the  strange  fas- 
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cination  which  painted  toys  have  to  baby 
lips.  See  these  flocks  of  sheep  by  the 
million ;  these  manifold  chanticleers,  flung 
on  one  side  as  the  inferior  work  of  some 
clumsy  laborious  carver;  these  phalanxes 
of  horses,  red,  white,  brown,  and  black  ; 
and  there  the  thousand  little  red  platforms 
on  wheels,  which  they  are  intended  to 
mount ;  and  again  more  horses,  everywhere 
horses ;  some  supplies  more  accurately, 
carefully  finished,  some  done  in  a  cheap, 
cobbling  manner,  but  all  the  future  objects 
of  delight  to  many  little  children.  Here  are 
billions  of  wooden  dolls,  flung  down  helter- 
skelter,  paid  for  by  Herr  Insam  at  five 
farthings  the  dozen,  hereafter  to  be  kissed, 
hugged,  put  to  bed,  rejoiced  over  by  thou- 
sands of  little  English  mothers.  For  it  is 
in  Great  Britain,  it  seems,  where  most 
maternal  instinct  is  shown  in  childhood ; 
and  these  stiff  wooden  halfpenny  dolls, 
exported  often  at  the  rate  of  sixty  or  sev- 
enty hundredweight  the  week,  become 
transformed  on  reaching  England  by  the 
touch  of  love.  Then  these  inferior  articles 
of  trade  turn  into  fairy  princesses,  who 
perform  pirouettes  in  a  golden  light  on  the 
branches  of  the  ragged-school  Christmas- 
trees.  Then  these  items  of  debit  and 
credit  call  forth  the  taste  of  some  little 
dolls'  dressmaker,  as  she  attires  them  in 
the  last  Parisian  fashion.  These  dolls 
marry  and  settle  when  they  reach  England, 
and  dwell  in  houses,  playing  the  piano, 
receiving  visitors,  instructing  their  chil- 
dren —  puppets  in  the  tiny  fingers  of  juve- 
nile providences,  who  have  placed  them  in 
those  comfortable  dolls'  houses.  How 
many  of  these  cheap  dolls  become  precious 
indeed;  when  lying  on  the  pillows  of  the 
children's  hospital,  they  charm  and  soothe 
little  sufferers,  so  young  to  be  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction.  Nearly  all  these  myr- 
iads of  dolls  are  for  Great  Britain.  Those 
larger  dolls'  heads,  it  is  true,  are  destined  for 
Amsterdam,  but  they  merely  rest  there  to 
receive  bodies  and  the  title  of  Dutch  dolls, 
after  which  they  resume  their  journey  to 
become  aunts  and  mothers  to  the  lesser 
dolls  which  have  already  crossed  the  Brit- 
ish Channel. 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man.  In 
Italy,  where  to  ride  is  so  much  pleasanter 
than  to  go  on  foot,  the  juvenile  ddsidera- 
tum  is  little  carts  and  wagons,  which 
must  be  gaily  painted,  too,  for  young  Italy 
likes  bright  colours.  Young  Belgium  calls 
out  for  sturdy  farm-horses.  Young  Aus- 
tria and  young  Hungary  for  prancing  war- 
steeds.  Young  Prussia !  yes,  what  does 
he  want?  At  the  present  moment  he 
laughs  till  he  cries  over  a  foolish  little 
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monk,  who  will  say  his  prayers,  while  an- 
other foolish  little  monk  tires  himself  to 
death  as  he  rings  the  monastery  bell.  The 
pious  folks  in  Groden  are  delighted  that 
young  Prussia  should  desire  such  an  edi- 
fying toy,  believing  that  he  prays,  not 
laughs,  over  it,  and  supply  it  with  the 
same  fervour  as  crucifixes  to  the  bigger 
children  of  France,  Bavaria,  and  Tyrol. 

How  does  young  Groden  feel  amongst 
these  billions  of  dolls,  harlequins,  praying 
priests,  carts,  hobby-horses  ?  He  !  why 
he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  ex- 
cept as  the  means  by  which  he  can  learn 
to  gain  his  own  bread.  No ;  great  stately 
Dame  Nature  takes  him,  or  her,  into  her 
nursery,  where  she  has  better  toys.  Little 
rosy-cheeked,  black-eyed  Kina  feels  won- 
derfully elated  in  a  hat  formed  by  a  spread- 
ing cabbage-leaf;  and  sturdy  Seppl,  two 
years  old,  seated  on  a  clod  in  the  mount- 
ain stubble-field,  drives  with  that  hazel 
switch-whip  of  his,  with  its  blue-cotton 
streamer,  as  real  a  yoke  of  oxen  as  his 
father's,  though  the  stranger  sees  it  not. 
Or  what  royal  child  ever  beheld  dissolving 
views  so  marvellous  as  young  Groden 
does  ?  When  the  sun  begins  to  sink,  the 
vast  mass  of  the  Campo  Lungo,  and  the 
Lang  Kofel  burn,  palpitate  like  living 
flames,  irradiating  the  darkening  valley. 
The  sun  has  disappeared,  the  flames  turn 
to  glowing  embers,  then  fade  into  an  ashy 
hue ;  the  great  mountains  are  congealed 
spectres  ;  but  the  whole  firmament  blazes, 
as  the  northern  lights  are  said  to  blaze, 
and  the  heavens  are  filled  with  waves  of 
glory. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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XIII. 

In  the  course  of  every  tale  of  real  life 
there  arrives  a  period  when  matters  de- 
velop themselves  eventlessly,  and  without 
any  landmark  to  denote  the  unhalting  proc- 
ess of  time.  It  is  as  needless,  as  it 
would  be  impossible,  to  chronicle  all  the 
interviews  that  took  place  between  Max 
Brendel  and  his  strange  patroness.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  they  gradually,  but 
not  slowly,  led  to  the  one  inevitable  end. 
Max  loved  the  baroness  more  than  he 
loved  his  own  soul  —  and  found  himself  in 
debt  up  to  the  ears. 

His  chief  creditor,  the  broker  and 
money-lender,  Herr  Elias,  was  not  impa- 
tient :  he  only  used  to  grin  and  say,  "  A 
little  longer,  eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Pro- 
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fessor  ?  With  pleasure.  All  goes  well  at 
Regenstein  ? "  But  love  was  not  so  pa- 
tient a  usurer. 

One  morning,  after  putting  the  last 
touch  to  his  famous  "  Holy  Family  "  with 
the  baroness  for  Madonna,  hope  whis- 
pered courage  to  his  heart.  After  all, 
why  should  he  fear  ?  He  was  greater  in 
the  aristocracy  of  art  than  the  baroness 
in  the  aristocracy  of  birth :  marriage 
would  be  neither  presumption  on  his  side 
nor  condescension  on  hers.  He  thought 
over  all  her  gracious  ways  to  him,  the 
pleasure  she  obviously  took  in  his  society, 
their  sympathy  in  heart  and  mind.  He 
must  put  his  fate  to  the  touch  sooner  or 
later,  and  why  not  now  ?  She  must  have 
read  that  he  loved  her  in  every  look  and 
word ;  and  if  she  favoured  him,  as  he 
could  not  doubt,  she  must  have  set  him 
down  as  the  most  timid  or  as  the  coldest 
of  lovers  not  to  have  opened  his  heart  to 
her  long  ago.  It  was  on  a  glorious  morn- 
ing of  early  spring,  bright  with  the  fra- 
grant sunshine  that  sinks  deep  and  calls 
forth  blades  of  love  even  where  none  is 
sown,  that  he  threw  down  his  palette,  and, 
following  a  conscious  and  deliberate  im- 
pulse, found  himself  at  Regenstein. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  for  the 
first  time  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
acquaintance  with  his  patroness,  her 
French  fe7nme  de  cha?nbre  told  him  she 
was  engaged,  and  asked  him  to  wait  a 
while.  He  was  shown,  accidentally  of 
course,  into  the  ante-chamber  of  the  bar- 
oness's favourite  boudoir.  The  inner 
door,  however,  stood  ajar,  so  that  one  of 
the  innumerable  mirrors  wherewith  the 
whole  castle  was  lined  reflected  to  the 
eyes  of  Max  all  that  passed  within.  The 
companion  of  the  baroness  was  no  other 
than  the  little  old  parchment-skinned  man 
with  the  croaking  voice,  who  had  been 
foremost  in  awarding  the  travelling-prize 
to  number  five.  How  inexpressibly  far 
off  that  seemed!  —  and  yet,  far  off  as  it 
was,  he  would  have  been  more  or  less  than 
man  had  not  the  sunshine  of  to-day  sent 
a  pang  through  his  heart.  Memory,  as 
well  as  hope  and  love,  is  awakened  by  the 
fragrance  of  such  sunshine. 

But  it  was  too  late  now,  even  though 
conscience  whispered  that  the  full  voice  of 
the  new  love  was  not  worth  a  whisper  of 
the  old. 

He  was  not  a  willing  listener  to  a  con- 
versation that  was  not  intended  for  him. 
He  did  not,  like  Sleinitz,  deliberately  put 
his  eye  or  ear  to  the  door,  but  he  took  for 
granted  that  the  baroness  was  aware  of 
his  presence,  and  he  was  certain  that  she 
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had  no  secrets  from  him.  He  made  a 
noise  with  his  chair  to  warn  her  that  he 
was  within  ear-shot,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence, and  the  talk  buzzed  on.  The  first 
few  words  he  did  not  hear ;  but  suddenly 
his  hearing  was  sharpened  by  catching  his 
own  name. 

"  Max  Brendel,  of  course,"  said  the  bell- 
like voice  of  the  baroness. 

"  Max  Brendel,  yes  —  but  not  of  course," 
croaked  the  other.  "Not  of  course,  by 
any  means.  If  we  had  not  thought  of 
Max  Brendel,  I  should  not  be  here.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  no  longer  disposed 
to  give  carte  blanche  to  Max  Brendel." 

"  And  what  is  wanted  ? "  asked  the 
baroness.    "  I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  A  subject  for  a  fresco.  One  of  a  se- 
ries, representing  the  great  themes  of  Ger- 
man history.  We  need  variety  in  treat- 
ment —  unity  in  plan.  I  have  undertaken 
to  furnish  two  designs  —  I  flatter  myself 
that  a  series  of  national  historical  pictures 
without  my  hand  would  be  like  the  Eng- 
lish tragedy  of  Hamlet  without  the  title- 
role.  My  colleague  has  undertaken  three 
more.    But  we  must  have  a  third  hand." 

"  And  that  must  be  " 

"  So  my  colleagues  said  to  the  com- 
mittee—  Max  Brendel.  But  the  commit- 
tee shook  their  heads.  '  We  are  sick  of 
your  Max  Brendel,'  they  said.  *  His  first 
picture  was  the  revelation  of  a  new  genius. 
His  second  was  its  confirmation.  His 
third  was  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  But  tell  us 
honestly,'  they  said  to  me,  '  if  that  great 
genius  of  yours  has  ever  really  painted 
more  than  one  picture  in  all  his  days  ? 
Is  it  not'  —  pardon  me,  madam,  I  quote 
the  committee  —  'is  it  not  forever  and 
ever  the  same  eternal  woman  with  the 
yellow  hair  ?  She  has  done  duty  now  for 
Clio,  for  Thusnelda,  for  Justice,  for  St. 
Catherine,  —  in  short,  for  as  many  pictures 
as  he  has  painted,  all  as  like  one  another  as 
a  family  of  peas  in  one  shell.  He  puts  a 
costume  on  a  lay  figure,  paints  it,  and  then 
sticks  on  at  top  his  stock  head  with  the 
yellow  hair.  The  journals,'  said  the  com- 
mittee, '  are  beginning  the  same  cry  ;  and 
though  art-critics  are  no  authorities  when 
they  speak  for  themselves,  they  show  how 
the  wind  blows.  When  the  fresco  is  fin- 
ished, people  must  be  struck  by  it  in  the 
right  way :  they  mustn't  only  say,  "  Oh, 
that's  a  Brendel ;  that's  his  yellow-haired 
woman  :  we've  seen  all  that  before,  thank 
you."  Max  Brendel  has  painted  himself 
out ;  we've  had  enough  of  him.'  " 

The  baroness  always  at  once  reflected 
everybody  and  everything.  She  did  so 
now. 


|  "  I  understand,"  she  said.  "  They  think 
him  a  man  of  one  idea." 

"  Precisely,  madam.  Now,  as  a  rule, 
the  public  likes  a  man  with  one  idea.  It 
can't  comprehend  a  man's  having  two. 
Its  comedian  must  stick  to  comedy;  its 
tragedian  to  tragedy ;  its  pianist,  who  has 
once  made  a  hit  by  playing  variations  with 
one  finger,  must  never  use  two  fingers ; 
its  singer,  with  a  high  C,  must  sing  noth- 
ing but  high  C's  ;  its  painter,  who  has  once 
painted  blue,  must  paint  everything  blue, 
or  be  hissed  down.  That's  the  division  of 
labour.  One  man  paints  blue,  another 
red,  another  yellow,  and  the  public  likes  it 
better  than  if  the  same  man  painted  all 
three.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  all  things, 
and  to  that  limit  Max  Brendel  has  come. 
He  not  only  harps  on  the  same  string  — 
that's  nothing  —  but  he  has  worn  out  the 
string  he  harps  on.  We  are  getting  disap- 
pointed with  Max  Brendel,  madam  —  bit- 
terly disappointed ;  and  we  won't  have  our 
series  of  frescoes  spoilt  by  a  howling  cho- 
rus of  '  Oh,  that's  a  Brendel ;  he  can  paint 
yellow  —  but  a  grand  historical  fresco, 
that's  not  his  line.'  So  I  came  down  to 
ask  him  for  a  design;  and  if  —  pardon 
me,  madam,  if  I  seem  blunt,  —  if  he  gives 
me  the  yellow-haired  woman  again,  he  is 

—  done  for." 

Max  felt  himself  turn  cold  from  head  to 
foot.  Nobody  knew  better  than  himself 
that  he  was  in  truth  an  impostor  with  but 
one  idea,  and  that  not  his  own. 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  Herr  Brendel  at 
once  ?  "  asked  the  baroness.  "  I  believe 
he  is  here." 

"  Thank  you,  madam,  but  I  would  rather 
call  on  him,"  croaked  this  raven  voice  of 
public  opinion.  "  I  am  charmed  to  have 
found  you  at  Regenstein,  and  will  not  fail 
to  renew  my  respects  to  you  before  I  re- 
turn to  Munich." 

He. passed  out  through  the  ante-cham- 
ber ;  but  he  was  near-sighted,  and  did  not 
recognize  Max,  who,  since  his  former 
judge  last  saw  him,  had  altered  in  many 
ways. 

Max  entered  the  boudoir  gloomily. 
The  baroness  did  not  smile  upon  him  as 
of  old. 

"  You  did  not  notice  that  gentleman  ?  " 
she  asked.    "  That  is  another  great  man 

—  I  made  him,  old  as  he  is,  just  as  I  made 
you.  But  he  is  a  man  of  many  ideas,  and 
has  done  me  credit,  though  he  never 
painted  me,  my  own  self,  as  you  have 
done." 

"  You  need  not  tell  me  what  he  said," 
answered  Max  ;  "I  heard  it  all.  But  oh, 
baroness,  I  did  think  you  would  have  de- 
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fended  me  more  warmly.  How  could  any 
man  with  a  soul  ever  paint  anybody  but 
you?  Do  I  not  see  you  in  every  sight, 
nay,  in  every  sound?  It  is  true  I  paint 
nothing  but  you.  But  what  did  Rubens 
paint  but  his  wife,  what  Titian  but  his 
mistress,  what  Raphael  but  his  one  Ma- 
donna —  and  are  they  stale  ?  And  should 
I,  whom  you  once  called  your  Titian,  grow 
stale  because  I  also  paint  only  my  mis- 
tress, only  my  Madonna,  only  the  one 
queen  of  my  soul?" 

The  rose-leaf  flush  deepened  in  her 
cheek,  and  her  eyes  grew  no  longer  hard 
to  read.  Hitherto  she  had  only  glittered 
like  crystal,  now  he  could  see  that  she  was 
woman-souled. 

She  even  trembled.  "  I  worship  you," 
he  rushed  on  ;  "I  love  you.  Your  breath 
is  my  life.  Even  before  I  knew  you  I 
loved  you." 

More  than  ever,  he  saw  himself  reflected 
in  her.  "  Oh  Max  !  "  she  exclaimed  as  he 
grasped  her  hand  that  seemed  at  last  to 
melt  and  thaw,  "  this  is  too  much  happiness 
for  a  poor,  cold,  lonely,  miserable  heart 
like  mine  —  to  be  loved  for  myself,  just 
like  the  simplest  girl!  Is  it  true  —  is  it 
only  for  myself  you  love  me  —  for  nothing 
more  ?  " 

Something  reminded  him  of  Elsa's  look 
when  he  first  told  her  he  loved  her  years 
ago.  But  there  was  more  than  the  look  of 
Elsa. 

"  My  empress  !  For  your  own  self  — 
nothing  more." 

"  And,"  she  asked  suddenly  and  eager- 
ly, "  it  was  love  for  me  that  inspired  you  ?  " 

"  That  alone." 

"  And  you  will  do  all  things  for  me  ?  " 
"  All  things." 

"Then,"  she  said  triumphantly,  "we 
will  beat  them  all,  Max,  as  we  have  beaten 
them  before.  I  will  be  proud  of  you  ;  you 
shall  win  me  in  battle,  as  ladies  were  won 
by  knights  of  old.  You  heard  what  was 
said  just  now  ?  Heaven  knows  I  love 
you,  Max  —  but,  now  that  I  am  only  a 
woman  to  you,  I  must  be  won.  Prove  to 
them  all  that  you  are  the  greatest  of  all 
painters,  and  I  am  yours." 

"  Have  I  not  proved  it  ?  Has  not  my 
brush  made  you  famous  through  all  the 
world  ? " 

There  needs  no  subtle  research  into  the 
heart  of  a  woman  like  the  baroness  to 
comprehend  how  her  all-reflecting  soul, 
that  received  and  echoed  every  breath  that 
fell  upon  her  from  without,  needed  to  be- 
lieve firmly  before  she  could  submit  even 
to  her  own  heart's  mastery.  She  might 
delight  to  honour  a  poor  student  whom  a 


whole  town  praised,  but  she  could  not 
yield  herself  wholly  even  to  the  man  she 
loved  unless  he  were  honoured  by  all  the 
world.  The  character  is  common  enough 
—  at  least  among  the  many  who  are  not 
Elsas.  Of  such  sort  was  the  poor  lady 
who  forced  the  knight  Dunois  to  fetch  her 
glove  from  among  the  bears  and  lions  : 
love  was  not  worth  having,  was  in  fact  in- 
credible, until  it  was  amply  proved  and 
justified  openly  in  the  face  of  herself  and 
of  all  others.  Such  weakness  is  not  igno- 
ble ;  and  the  large-hearted  have  never  had 
much  sympathy  with  the  brave  but  little- 
minded  and  rough-fisted  Dunois. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  him,  "  you  have 
made  me  famous ;  but  it  is  not  I  who  must 
be  famous  —  it  is  you.  You  have  sacri- 
ficed your  own  proper  fame  for  mine. 
They  must  not  say  that  but  for  his  wife 
Max  Brendel  would  have  been  nothing. 
Thy  wife,  Max,  must  reflect  thy  glory. 
While  I  am  only  thy  muse  I  am  not  the 
wife  thou  must  look  down  upon  and  lift  up 
to  thee.  It  is  not  the  love  I  long  for  if  I 
am  not  a  wife  as  other  women  are." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Max ;  "  you  love  me  — 
and  yet  I  must  sketch  a  wretched  design 
for  a  fresco  before  love  may  have  its 
way?" 

"No  —  not  that.  But  wilt  thou  refuse 
me  so  small  a  thing?" 

"  I  will  refuse  thee  nothing.  It  shall 
be  done.    And  then  " 

"  And  then  I  am  thine."  After  all,  the 
condition  seemed  light  enough.  "  Thou 
wilt  make  a  design  for  this  fresco,  for  my 
sake,  from  which  I  shall  be  absent,  to 
prove  thy  love  for  me :  to  show  thou 
canst  do  a  little  more  for  me  than  for  thy 
prize." 

XIV. 

The  parchment-skinned  painter  from 
Munich  duly  called  upon  Max  Brendel, 
and,  of  course  without  referring  to  his 
conversation  with  the  baroness,  proposed 
that  Max  should  send  in  a  design  for  the 
new  fresco,  the  choice  of  a  subject  being 
left  to  his  own  taste  and  discretion. 

"  I  cannot  offer  you  a  direct  commis- 
sion," he  said ;  "  but  you  are  young,  and 
you  have  plenty  of  time.  Only  strike  out 
a  new  line." 

Max  also  learned  something  about  the 
baroness. 

"  We  painters,"  said  his  visitor,  "  know 
her  well,  and  poets  and  musicians  also. 
She  has  a  great  soul.  Most  artists,  if  they 
are  worth  anything,  come  across  her  in 
their  time.    Why  she  has  come  here,  I 
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know  not  —  but  she  has  many  whims. 
Farewell,  Herr  Brendel ;  and  let  the  fresco 
be  your  chef-d'ceuvre  of  chefs-d'ceuvre. 
Much  depends  on  it  —  more  perhaps  than 
you  know." 

"  Much  indeed,"  thought  Max  ;  "  more 
than  you  can  know." 

And  so,  once  more,  he  set  himself  to 
create  an  original  idea. 

Alas  !  no  force  of  will  was  able  to  pro- 
ject another  baroness  upon  a  looking-glass 
again.  That  wonder  belonged  to  the 
days  when  he  had  vowed  his  soul  to  gain 
Elsa.  His  creative  power  was  just  as 
barren  as  of  old,  even  when  spurred  by 
the  hope  of  this  second  and  greater  prize. 
He  knew  that  without  the  baroness  he 
was  nothing,  and  despaired  even  before 
he  fairly  began.  Fame,  wealth,  and  love 
had  no  longer  to  be  acquired  but  to  be  re- 
tained by  his  performance  of  a  feat  of 
which  he  was  simply  incapable.  Not  only 
would  he  be  denounced  by  the  parchment- 
skinned  old  raven  to  a  hundred  jealous 
rivals  as  a  one-ideaed  impostor  who  could 
only  paint  from  a  single  model  and  a  lay 
figure,  but  he  would  lose  that  to  which 
glory  was  nothing.  He  no  longer  tried 
the  frantic  experiments  that  he  had  put  in 
practice  on  the  former  occasion  —  he  was 
wiser  now,  and  had  proved  their  vanity. 
It  is  no  use  spurring  a  horse  that  has  no 
legs  to  go.  One  thing  he  could  do  now  that 
he  could  not  do  then,  and  only  one  —  he 
poured  out  and  drank  down  a  huge  goblet  of 
Rhone  wine,  whose  far-reaching  influence 
would  have  called  genius  from  a  rock  of 
granite  had  it  contained  one  spark  of  true 
fire  to  set  free.  But  there  was  not  a  spark, 
and  the  draught  only  heated  without  fer- 
tilizing his  brain. 

"Am  I  a  man?"  he  thought,  as  he 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  before  the 
mirror  that  now  reflected  nothing  but  his 
own  form  ;  "  and  do  not  the  proverb-mon- 
gers say  that  what  man  has  done  man  may 
do  ?  Is  anything  more  easy  in  this  world 
of  fools  than  to  keep  even  a  false  reputa- 
tion that  has  once  been  gained?  Why 
should  I  be  an  exception,  when  the  life  of 
my  soul  hangs  upon  the  preservation  of 
my  fame  ?  Did  I  not  once  say  I  would 
sell  my  soul  ? "  he  added,  with  a  bitter 
smile.  "  I  think  the  fiend  heard  me  — 
and  this  is  how  he  has  kept  his  word.  I 
have  gained  all  I  longed  for  —  wealth, 
fame,  and  —  and  —  love;  quickly  come, 
quickly  gone.  The  cup  is  dashed  from 
my  lips,  and  I  have  won  all  to  lose  more. 
Ah,  she  is  right  to  impose  tests  and  con- 
ditions upon  a  miserable  impostor  like  me  ! 
Adolf  Meyer  was  right —  this  is  sorcery, 


and  I  have  sold  my  truth,  my  conscience, 
for  an  old-looking-glass  and  a  dream." 

"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good  Herr  Max  !  Goes 
all  well  at  Regenstein?" 

"Who  admitted  you,  pray?  Did  they 
not  tell  you  I  am  engaged  —  in  study  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  good  Herr  Max.  I 
did  not  know." 

"  Then  you  do  now.  Please  leave  me 
alone.  When  I  want  you  I  know  the  way 
to  the  Adler-Gasse." 

"  That  I  am  not  so  sure,  my  good  Herr 
Max.  I  prefer  for  once  to  come  to  you. 
Ah,  it  is  a  long,  long,  long  time  since  you 
have  come  to  see  old  Elias ;  a  very  long 
time.  But  meantime  interest  has  a  knack 
of  trotting  and  compound  interest  of  gal- 
loping, till  —  well,  well,  my  good  Herr 
Max,  I  must  live,  and,  if  you  please,  I  have 
called  to  let  you  see  my  little  bill.  'Tis  as 
low  as  may  be,  my  good  Herr  Max,  on  my 
word." 

"  Interest  —  compound  interest  —  your 
little  bill?  Confound  your  little  bill! 
Haven't  we  renewed  everything  ?  " 

"That  was  long,  long  ago,  my  good 
Herr  Max,  and  when  all  was  well  at  Re- 
genstein." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  old  rascal  ? 
What  have  my  dealings  with  you  to  do 
with  Regenstein?" 

"  Eh,  eh  !  my  good  —  nothing  at  all.  I 
only  want  a  trifle  on  account  of  my  little 
bill." 

"  Well,  let  me  see  how  we  stand,  then. 
Fifty  thousand  gulden  !  Potztausend  noch 
e1  mall  Do  I  owe  fifty  thousand  gulden  ? 
Impossible  ! " 

"  Even  so  do  tilings  mount  up,  my  good 
Herr  Max.  Fifty  thousand  gulden.  That 
is  all." 

"  Then  I  can't  pay  you  a  penny.  I've 
got  nothing  to  give  and  nothing  to  say." 

"Then  —  it  troubles  me,  my  good  Herr 
Max ;  but  I  will  take  some  little  portable 
article  you  can  spare." 

"  Take  anything  you  like,  but  for  heav- 
en's sake  leave  me  alone." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  Herr  Max.  I 
will." 

The  broker's  eyes  wandered  round  the 
room  and  at  last  fell  on  the  mirror. 

"  I  think  I  will  take  that  to-day,"  he 
said. 

"Take  the  accursed  thing  and  be- 
gone." 

"  For  twenty  gulden.  Now  you  owe 
me  only  forty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  eighty.  To-morrow  I  will  come 
again." 

"  Twenty  gulden !  why,  I  gave  you  five 
hundred." 
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"  Eh,  eh !  my  good  Herr  Max  !  But 
think  of  the  wear  and  tear  —  it  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  I  shall  not  sell  it  for  more 
than  twenty-one."  With  a  low  bow,  he 
carried  off  the  looking-glass  under  his 
arm. 

So,  then,  not  only  would  Max  lose  fame 
and  love,  but  he  would  be  a  ruined  man 
besides,  if  he  failed  to  achieve  this  original 
idea. 

He  essayed  sketch  after  sketch,  thought 
after  thought,  but  nothing  would  come. 
Everything  depended  upon  the  forced 
fertility  of  a  barren  soil.  He  laboured  all 
night  in  vain.  At  last  in  his  wanderings 
to  and  fro  about  his  room,  he  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  stand. 

There,  in  a  forgotten  corner,  stood  what 
he  had  seen,  but  what  no  other  living  eyes 
had  seen — the  sealed-up  prophetess  of 
Adolf  Meyer,  "  a  great  national  historical 
fresco."  There  was  the  subject  to  his 
hand.  His  had  been  the  soul  of  honour  ; 
but  now  a  devilish  temptation  entered  into 
the  heart  of  the  self-constituted  guardian 
of  Adolf  Meyer's  posthumous  fame.  In 
one  word,  without  anybody  being  the 
wiser,  he  might  use  the  prophetess  for  his 
own. 

In  plainer  words,  he  might  plunder  a 
dead  man  of  the  last  remnant  of  his  living 
soul ;  he  might  rob  a  rival's  corpse  and 
never  be  found  out.  Never  had  the  im- 
possibility of  discovery  so  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  so  easy  a  sin.  Max  felt  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  this  unbidden  impulse  to 
cheat  the  world,  the  dead,  and  even  her 
who  loved  him.  But  temptation  is  not 
conquered  by  so  weak  a  thing  as  shame. 

"  The  impossibility  of  discovery  "  —  he 
himself  had  thought  of  the  words.  But, 
of  all  things,  beware  of  what  we  call  the 
impossible!  That  is  the  one-  thing 
against  which  no  man  can  guard  —  the 
only  thing  which,  to  judge  from  experi- 
ence, is  sure  to  arrive. 

XV. 

The  body  of  Adolf  Meyer  was  not  be- 
neath the  river,  however  far  his  soul 
might  be  above  the  stars. 

That  unhappy  young  man,  nevertheless, 
had  acted  precisely  as  Max  had  heard. 
He  had  gone  home  in  a  frenzy,  had 
scrawled  his  raving  adieux  to  fiends  and 
fools,  had  dashed  down  the  prophetess  on 
the  floor,  and  had  torn  from  the  house 
like  a  wild  man.  Before  long  he  reached 
the  torrent  of  the  Werda  —  the  goal  of  all 
desperate  cowards  for  many  miles  round. 
Life  was  blank  if  it  had  to  be  lived  out  in 
humiliation  —  better  death  than  life  with- 


out glory.  It  was  the  natural  impulse  of 
a  weak  soul  filled  to  the  brim  with  intense 
vanity  intensely  wounded,  overwhelming 
disappointment,  and  all  the  confused 
crazes  of  a  morbid  genius  that  had  scarce- 
ly yet  overcome  its  birth-pang.  He 
reached  a  conveniently  precipitous  point 
of  the  bank  a  little  above  the  town,  and 
threw  himself  into  the  glassy  pool  whence 
Lorelei  has  sung  of  peace  and  rest  to 
many  a  feeble  heart  besides  that  of  Adolf 
Meyer. 

The  deep,  smooth,  black,  strong  current 
of  the  Werda  closed  over  him,  and  even  if 
he  had  sought  to  save  himself,  he  did  not 
know  how.  No  human  help  was  at  hand. 
But  there  was  help  of  another  kind.  He 
rose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  after  his  first 
plunge,  and  found  his  neck  clasped  so 
tightly  that  he  could  not  sink  again. 

His  position  was  almost  ludicrous  as 
well  as  painful :  his  neck  was  by  no  means 
embraced  by  the  white  arm  of  Lorelei. 
It  was  another  drop  in  the  cup  of  his  hu- 
miliation to  find  his  life  saved  so  ignobly. 
Not  that  he  tried  to  reject  the  unexpected 
help,  for  his  plunge  into  cold  water  had 
considerably  sobered  his  irresolute  brain. 
He  was  saved  for  the  time,  but  he  was 
pilloried  and  half  strangled. 

When  timber  is  felled  in  mountainous 
countries,  it  is  the  well-known  practice,  in 
order  to  save  expense  and  trouble,  to  ex- 
temporize a  rough  and  ready  system  of 
water-carriage  by  throwing  the  lopped 
stems  into  the  nearest  torrent  and  letting 
the  cargo  swim  alone  to  its  destination. 
Over  rocks  and  rapids  it  goes,  down 
waterfalls  and  through  gorges,  until,  when 
the  river  widens,  scores  of  floating  trees 
jostle  one  another  and  make  navigation 
not  a  little  perilous.  1 1  was  between  two  of 
these  jostling  stems  that  the  hatless  head 
of  Adolf  Meyer  rose  above  water  and 
was  grasped,  as  if  in  a  vice,  so  tightly 
that  it  could  not  go  down  again. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one's  self  throt- 
tled when  one  only  intends  to  be  drowned, 
even  though  the  final  result  may  be  the 
same  in  both  cases.  Bu£,  when  the  first 
breach  of  the  law  of  self-preservation  is 
over,  the  risk  of  being  throttled  becomes 
preferable  to  the  certainty  of  being 
drowned.  The  genius  thought  but  little 
of  prize-competitions  while  he  felt  himself 
whirled  down  the  river  by  two  stout  pieces 
of  timber  that  acted  upon  his  jaws  like  a 
pair  of  nut-crackers.  But  he  could 
breathe,  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  everything ;  and  he  screamed  out 
loudly  for  assistance  as  he  swept  along. 

At  last,  after  a  miniature  eternity,  the 
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current  began  to  flow  less  rapidly,  and  the 
two  logs,  no  longer  kept  together  by  its 
force,  seemed  likely  to  part  company. 
Meyer's  limbs  were  numbed,  but  he  made 
a  violent  effort,  weak  as  he  was,  and  man- 
aged to  get  his  breast  over  one  of  the  logs, 
to  which  he  clung  with  his  arms.  The 
stars  were  shining  calmly  over  him,  but 
he  no  longer  yearned  to  be  with  them  now 
that  his  apotheosis  was  so  uncomfortably 
near. 

He  kept  his  consciousness  and  his  in- 
stinctive desire  for  life,  but  in  time  his 
hands  and  arms  grew  so  cold  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  slipping  back  into  the  river 
when  his  ]og  came  into  collision  with  some 
moving  body,  and  he  heard  the  sound  of 
a  hurried  unshipping  of  oars. 

"  Tausendwetter  /  Mutter  Gottes  !  'Tis 
the  merman  himself  !  "  he  heard  a  rough 
voice  call  out.    "  Pull  off  for  our  lives  !  " 

"  In  heaven's  name,  help  !  "  he  gasped 
out :  "  save  me  —  I  am  drowning  —  I  can 
hold  on  no  longer  !  " 

He  had  providentially,  in  the  dangerous 
darkness  of  the  night,  nearly  capsized  a 
crew  of  honest  and  kindly  though  supersti- 
tious fishermen.  Having  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  half-drowned  painter  was 
not  the  merman,  they,  with  some  risk  and 
difficulty,  got  him  on  board,  dosed  him 
with  Kirschwasser,  rowed  him  to  shore, 
and  finally  deposited  him  between  a  pair 
of  hot  blankets  at  a  little  village  inn. 

He  was  cared  for  with  a  zealous  kind- 
ness that  need  not  be  underrated  because 
his  pockets  were,  found  to  be  fairly  well 
lined.  But  he  carried  no  evidence  of  who 
he  was  or  whence  he  came  ;  and  when  he 
awoke  next  morning  in  a  high  fever,  he 
was  as  lost  to  the  world  as  if  he  had  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  inten- 
tion of  suicide.  When  he  was  at  last  able 
to  ask  questions  and  understand  answers, 
he  learned  that  he  had  been  carried  by  the 
river  many  long  leagues  away,  while  his 
fever  had  borne  him  many  weeks  down 
the  stream  of  time. 

He  invented  some  sufficient  excuse  to 
account  for  his  having  been  found  in  the 
river,  procured  another  hat,  divided  the 
rest  of  his  purse  among  the  fishermen  who 
had  saved  him  from  the  river  and  the  good 
Samaritans  who  had  nursed  him  through 
his  fever,  and  then,  though  still  pitiably 
weak,  took  up  his  staff  and  wandered  out 
into  the  world. 

A  mind  like  that  of  Adolf  Meyer  was 
not  likely  to  be  strengthened  by  a  long 
illness,  or  rendered  by  his  late  adventures 
more  capable  of  looking  at  things  in  the 
face  and  making  the  best  of  them.  All 


that  had  happened  assumed  exaggerated 
proportions  in  his  eyes,  till  he  felt  like  a 
sort  of  artistic  outlaw.  He  wandered  on 
and  on,  regardless  of  the  flight  of  time, 
and  guided  only  by  the  instincts  and  im- 
pulses of  an  always  feeble  and  still  fevered 
brain  that  sought  neither  to  realize  nor  to 
remember,  until  one  day,  in  the  capital  of 
a  far-off  land,  his  memory  was  roughly 
called  to  life  again. 

It  was  by  the  sight,  in  a  shop-window, 
of  the  engraving  of  a  "  Saint  Catherine." 

"Where  have  I  seen  that  picture  be- 
fore?" he  thought  dimly.  "No  —  it  is 
not  the  picture  —  it  is  the  face  only  I  have 
seen.  When  ?  —  where  ?  It  had  golden 
hair  —  dark-grey  eyes  —  a  Cleopatra?  — 
Heilige  Jiaigfrau  /  The  witch-face  that 
blasted  

"  My  prophetess  !  "  all  at  once  flashed 
in  the  form  of  a  reality  into  his  dazed 
brain.  "  My  prophetess,  whom,  heaven 
forgive  me,  I  have  left  to  make  sport  for 
the  Philistines  ! " 

The  face  of  the  St.  Catherine  revived,  in 
all  their  first  acuteness,  the  events  that  had 
driven  him  out  into  the  world  through  the 
gate  of  the  Werda.  He  felt  torn  between 
two  conflicting  impulses  :  one  called  upon 
him  to  fly  to  some  foreign  land  where  he 
might  bury  his  shame  ;  the  other  besought 
him  to  return  that  he  might  ascertain  the 
fate  of  the  first-born  of  his  brain,  whom 
he  still  loved  better  than  he  knew. 

He  decided  to  fly,  and  therefore  —  re- 
turned. 

It  was  not  difficult,  even  without  a  purse, 
to  make  his  way  homeward.  Wandering 
students  and  apprentices  might  beg  from 
richer  wayfarers,  according  to  the  good 
old  German  custom,  without  shame,  and 
were  entitled  to  demand  passing  hospi- 
tality. So  at  last,  sometimes  joining  him- 
self to  a  party  of  travelling  journeymen, 
sometimes  alone,  he  was  drawn  back  to 
the  town  where,  if  anywhere,  the  prophet- 
ess was  to  be  found. 

Even  now,  however,  he  was  without  plan 
or  aim.  He  was  only  haunting  the  scene 
of  his  troubles,  like  an  aimless  ghost  from 
the  other  world,  as  if  he  were  in  truth  the 
revenant  of  a  suicide.  Still,  in  order  not 
to  be  recognized  by  any  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, he  disguised  himself  so  com- 
pletely that  Max  Brendel  himself,  who 
knew  him  best,  would  have  passed  him  by 
without  knowledge.  Heretofore  he  had 
been  effeminately  foppish  in  his  dress  and 
ways,  and  distinguished  by  his  long,  wav- 
ing hair.  During  his  fever  his  curls  had 
been  cut  close  to  his  scalp,  and  his  beard 
had  grown ;  his  clothes  had  become  shab- 
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by  rags  ;  and  he  looked  like  the  ghost  that 
in  other  respects  he  seemed  to  be.  The 
pains  he  took  to  disguise  himself  were 
hardly  required. 

It  was  evening  when  he  approached  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  once  so  familiar, 
now  so  strange.  He  was  tired  and  weary, 
but  his  morbid  fear  of  recognition  forbade 
him  to  enter.  He  paused  before  the  old 
castle  of  Regenstein :  and  a  light  in  one 
of  the  windows  caught  his  eye. 

"  Who  can  be  living  here  ?  "  he  won- 
dered. "It  was  an  empty  ruin  in  my  time. 
They  must  be  new  comers :  in  that  case 
they  will  not  "know  me,  and  may  not,  in 
any  case,  refuse  to  a  penniless  wanderer  a 
night's  lodging  in  an  empty  barn." 

He  rang  loudly  at  the  porter's  bell,  and 
was  answered,  as  he  had  hoped,  by  a  serv- 
ant whose  face  he  did  not  know. 

"  I  am  a  poor  traveller,"  he  said  boldly, 
and  with  something  of  the  old  vainglorious 
air  that  he  could  not  disguise  or  lay  aside. 
"  The  town-gates  are  closed  by  now,  and 
as  a  stranger  I  don't  know  where  to  go. 
If  the  noble  owner  of  Regenstein  keeps  a 
kennel  or  a  stable,  it  would  be  charity  to 
let  me  for  to-night  be  the  guest  of  a  horse 
or  hound." 

"  God  forbid  ! "  said  the  stout  porter. 
"  The  lady  of  Castle  Regenstein  turns  no 
poor  traveller  from  her  door.  A  night's 
shelter  and  a  meal  for  all  who  cannot  pay. 
Enter  and  welcome. —  Why,  man,  you 
look  something  more  than  starved." 

He  followed  the  porter  into  the  lodge, 
was  supplied  with  bread  and  meat,  and 
shown  a  loft  in  which  he  might  lie  down. 
The  porter,  however,  was  a  sociable  and 
genial  fellow;  and,  as  the  castle  was  a 
dull  place  for  one  who  liked  company,  he 
asked  the  stranger  to  sit  down  with  him 
and  tell  him  the  gossip  of  the  wayside 
over  a  glass  of  ale  before  turning  in. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  talk  when 
the  stranger's  eyes  fell  upon  something 
that  lay  on  the  table.  Up  he  started  as 
if  he  had  been  shot,  and  his  close-cropped 
hair  bristled  on  his  skull. 

"Heaven  and  earth!  —  how  came  that 
here  ?  " 

"  What  here  ?  —  What  startles  you,  com- 
rade?—  Sapper?nent  /  You've  saved  me 
from  a  blowing-up,  though,  by  calling  my 
eyes  to  that  while  there's  time.  That  was 
given  me  by  my  gracious  lady  to  pack  up 
and  send  to  the  owner  four  hours  ago,  and 
there  it  lies  still.  But  it  won't  bite  you, 
comrade,  for  all  you  look  so  scared.  'Tis 
what  they  call  a  sketch  for  a  picture  that's 
to  be  shown  in  the  Rath-hans  to-morrow 
■  before  it  goes  to  Munich,  they  say.  That 


belongs  to  our  great  painter  here,  Herr 
Max  Brendel,  who'll  be  my  lady's  next  hus- 
band, unless  I'm  wrong." 

"  Max  Brendel  —  that  sketch  is  by  Max 
Brendel?" 

"  Yes  —  who  else  ?  He's  to  get  thou- 
sands of  gulden  for  it,  they  say,  when  it's 
all  done.  He's  a  great  man,  is  Herr  Max 
Brendel  —  a  very  great  man.  Pretty,  isn't 
it  ?  —  Holloa,  man  !  what  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Let  me  out !  let  me  go ! "  shouted 
Meyer;  "I  must  be  gone  instantly — I 
must  see  the  burgomaster !  open  instantly, 
fellow,  and  let  me  go  !  " 

The  porter  stared,  as  well  he  might. 
"  Fellow  indeed  !    Are  you  mad,  my  man  ? 

You  look  like   Holloa!  —  Fritz  — 

Hans  —  Peter  !  Come  quick,  all  of  you 
—  here's  an  escaped  madman  !  " 

But,  before  the  fat  porter  could  do  more 
than  call  for  assistance  to  secure  the  ap- 
parent lunatic,  Meyer  had  dashed  his  fist 
through  the  window,  had  thrown  it  up,  and 
was  flying  down  the  road  towards  the 
town. 

XVI. 

It  was  only  too  true.  One  thing  had 
indeed  led  on  to  another.  The  introduc- 
tion of  one  selfish  element  into  Max  Bren- 
del's  love  for  Elsa  had  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  shadow  for  a  truth  :  this  confusion 
of  mind  had  led  in  due  course  to  a  vulgar 
greed  for  fame  and  gold,  and  for  the  grat- 
ification of  all  vain  and  selfish  desires  ; 
and  this,  at  last,  to  an  act  of  mean  treach- 
ery that  could  admit  of  no  excuse  or  pal- 
liation. At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
must  not  be  thought  that  Max  Brendel's 
mind  made  itself  up  without  a  struggle  to 
commit  an  act  of  simple  fraud.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  baroness  was  a  sea  upon 
which  he  drifted  rather  than  steered :  and, 
when  he  sought  to  put  his  hand  to  the 
helm,  it  was  with  a  vain  attempt  to  steer 
clear  from  the  moral  perils  of  so  treach- 
erous a  pool.  Though  about  to  be  guilty 
of  the  grossest  dishonour,  he  had  never 
reached  that  final  chaos  of  soul  in  which 
right  and  wrong  are  indistinguishable. 
His  sympathies  and  his  conscience  re- 
mained with  the  right,  though  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  wrong.  But  then  he  had  al- 
ready been  false  to  Elsa :  and  how  could 
he  ever  bear  to  think  of  his  falsehood  to 
her  if  he  had  not  only  been  false,  but 
false  in  vain  ?  If  he  had  in  truth  sold  his 
soul  to  the  demon  of  dishonour,  the  only- 
thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  exact  thj  pur- 
chase-money to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
Over  the  struggles  of  a  naturally  honest 
man  who  finds  himself  impelled  by  pas- 
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sion  and  cowardice  to  what  is  unutterably- 
base  and  mean,  it  is  best,  in  pity,  to  throw 
a  veil. 

From  the  half-crazed  genius  Adolf 
Meyer  and  from  the  wretched  Max  Bren- 
del,  to  return  to  the  broken-hearted  but 
brave  and  true-souled  Elsa,  is  to  emerge 
into  loftier  air,  even  though  hers  was  but 
the  eventless  life  of  a  half-educated  girl 
to  whose  simplicity  mental  turmoils  and 
moral  complexities  were  things  unknown. 
She  still  wore  her  ring,  and  that  was  the 
chief  mark  of  all  her  days. 

Otherwise,  her  events  were  the  hours, 
seldom  varied,  at  which  her  father  went 
out  to  his  daily  work  and  came  home 
again.  She  had  ceased  to  look  forward 
even  to  his  scoldings. 

One  day  —  it  was  the  morning  follow- 
ing Adolf  Meyer's  visit  to  the  burgomas- 
ter—  her  father  returned  after  the  ab- 
sence of  no  more  than  an  hour,  carrying 
a  heavy  parcel  under  his  arm. 

"What,  father?"  asked  Elsa;  "back 
so  soon  ?  It  is  not  a  holiday  —  and  it  has 
chimed  but  a  quarter  to  ten.  Nothing  is 
wrong  ?  " 

"  Only  a  quarter  to  ten  ?  All  the  bet- 
ter, then.  See  here,  Elsa  —  I  have  my 
work  cut  out  for  me  at  home  to-day.  It  is 
on  my  own  account  this  time,  and  as 
things  are  slack  at  the  shop  I  have  got  a 
holiday  to  do  my  own  work  in.  Thou 
knowest  Herr  Elias,  Elsa? — The  little 
old  chap  with  the  black  cap  and  white 
beard,  where  Max  Brendel  used  to  —  bah  ! 
what  a  fool  I  am  !  —  well,  you  know.  He 
wants  a  job  of  gilding  done  for  Castle 
Regenstein.  See  here :  what  thinkest 
thou  of  that  for  a  bit  of  wood-carving? 
That  was  never  done  in  this  country,  I 
swear,  since  it  wasn't  done  by  me.  Al- 
ways saving  my  own,  it's  the  handsomest 
I  ever  saw.  And  it's  heavy  too,  Elsa  — 
all  real  oak,  for  all  its  being  so  black  — 
only  feel !  It's  a  shame  to  gild  such  carv- 
ing :  but  everything  must  be  the  bright- 
est gold  and  glass  at  the  castle,  they  say, 
and  all's  grist  to  the  mill." 

Elsa  took  the  heavily-framed  mirror  in 
her  arms. 

" Potztausmd /"  he  said,  "that's  not 
the  way  to  hold  things  —  wilt  thou  never 
learn  the  use  of  thy  hands  ?  if  it  had  fail- 
en,  there'd  have  been  the  devil  to  pay. 
'Twould  take  all  I  shall  get  from  old  Elias 
to  put  in  a  new  glass,  not  to  speak  of 
damage  to  the  frame  —  ay,  and  more  than 
I  shall  get,  too.  That's  dearer  than- cof- 
fee-cups.— There  —  so  —  easy  with  it  on 
the  floor. —  Oh  ten  thousand  fiends  !  " 

With   a  crash,  from   Elsa's  two  left 


hands,  down  came  the  heavy  mirror  face 
downwards  upon  the  brick  floor.  The 
frame  was  not  injured ;  but  the  sheet  of 
plate-glass,  such  as  could  not  be  procured 
within  twenty  miles,  and  which  would  cost 
the  poor  wood-carver  all  his  wages  to  re- 
place, shivered  into  a  million  atoms. 

No  wonder  Herr  Frohmann's  patience 
failed  him  this  time.  He  raised  his  hand 
and  gave  poor  Elsa  a  ringing  box  on  the 
ear. 

"  Twenty  thousand  demons  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "Take  that  for  thy  two  left 
hands  ! " 

xvir. 

It  was  the  proudest  day  in  all  Max 
Brendel's  outer  life  —  the  saddest  of  all 
in  the  life  of  his  soul.  All  his  world,  in- 
cluding his  adored  patroness,  was  about  to 
learn  that  hitherto  he  had  confined  himself 
to  painting  from  one  subject  by  deliberate 
preference,  and  not  because  he  could  not 
do  something  very  different  if  he  pleased. 

It  was  understood  that  his  new  picture 
—  "A  German  Prophetess  after  the  De- 
feat of  Varus  "  —  would  be  ready  for  visit- 
ors at  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  hall  of  the 
Rath-haus.  But  it  was  long  since  that 
hour  had  chimed  from  the  cathedral  when 
those  whom  curiosity  had  brought  to  the 
place  of  exhibition  began  to  ask  impatient- 
ly why  the  wonderful  picture  they  had 
come  to  see  and  admire  had  not  kept  its 
appointment.  Max  Brendel,  by  the  quiet 
force  of  character  which  in  former  days 
had  made  him  king  among  his  comrades, 
by  his  reputed  wealth  and  his  style  of  liv- 
ing, had  got  his  fellow-townsmen  to  take 
an  unusual  interest  in  all  that  related  to 
art  —  or  at  least  in  all  that  related  to  the 
artist  of  whose  fame  and  apparent  attach- 
ment to  his  native  place  they  were  so 
proud. 

The  burgomaster,  who  had  been  fidget- 
ing about  ever  since  ten  o'clock  in  un- 
characteristic silence,  was  just  about  to 
send  a  messenger  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
delay,  when,  at  last,  very  grave  and  very 
pale,  followed  by  two  workmen  bearing 
what  was  no  doubt  the  prophetess 
under  a  carefully-corded  covering,  Max 
entered  the  hall. 

He  bowed  to  the  burgomaster  and  then 
to  the  rest. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  I  must  apologize  for  this  delay.  You 
will  all  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  when  you 
hear  all  I  have  to  say.  You  all  know  the 
destination  of  the  picture  you  are  about  to 
see  and  judge  for  yourselves.  It  has  al- 
ready been  privately  submitted  to  others 
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of  the  best  judges  in  all  Germany,  I  may 
say  in  all  Europe,  and  will  in  due  time  ap- 
pear at  Munich  in  the  form  of  a  fresco, 
where  it  will  be  seen  by  visitors  from  the 
whole  world,  and  where  it  will  throw,  I 
trust  and  believe,  yet  greater  glory  upon 
the  now  famous  school  of  our  native  town. 
I  am  entitled  to  forestall  your  criticisms 
by  praising  this  picture  warmly  —  for  — it 
is  not  painted  by  Max  Brendel.  It  is  bet- 
ter, infinitely  better,  than  anything  I  could 
do,  if  I  tried  until  I  died.  Some  of  you 
remember  a  student  here  whose  misplaced 
modesty  cost  him  the  prize  of  Rome. 
This  is  his  picture,  which  none  of  you, 
which  no  man  but  one  ever  saw,  but  which 
I  had  seen  and  have  preserved  till  to-day 
just  as  it  came  from  his  hands.  This  is 
the  picture  that  should  have  gained  the 
prize  I  won,  thanks  —  or  rather  no  thanks 
—  to  a  technical  breach  on  his  part  of  the 
rules  of  our  competition.  But  now,  at 
last,  his  time  has  come.  There  are  no 
arbitrary  rules  of  competition  here  to  aid 
modesty  in  defeating  justice.  Palmam 
qui  meruit,  ferat.  Though  the  painter  is 
dead,  let  the  school  that  trained  him  be 
represented  by  the  son  of  whose  genius 
she  has  most  cause  to  be  proud.  Gentle- 
men, recognition  never  comes  too  late  to 
genius  —  genius  never  dies.  Uncover  the 
masterpiece  of  Adolf  Meyer." 

"  Suum  ciiique  tribuere ! '"  exclaimed 
the  burgomaster  cordially,  not  gladly. 
He  shook  Max  warmly  by  the  hand. 
"We  should  have  preferred  otherwise, 
Herr  Professor.  But  you  know  best,  I 
suppose  —  in  what  concerns  his  own  art 
let  every  man  be  believed.  Not  that  I 
believe  this,  fine  as  it  is,  is  better  than 
you  could  have  done  if  you  pleased.  You 
are  right  in  one  thing,  though :  I  know 
at  least  one  genius  —  as  he  turns  out  to 
be,  though  he's  uncommonly  like  a  mad- 
man —  who  doesn't  seem  able  to  die,  —  at 
least  by  water.  Perhaps,  though,  he  was 
born  to  be  hanged."  He  waved  his  hand 
to  his  official  beadle,  who  left  the  room. 

The  spectators  crowded  round  the 
prophetess,  whose  merits  Max  zealously 
explained.  Neither  they  nor  he  saw  the 
burgomaster's  messenger  return.  But  he 
did  return,  and  not  alone ;  and  at  the  end 
of  some  two  minutes  those  who  stood 
about  the  picture  were  roughly  elbowed 
aside  by  a  wild-looking  young  man,  dressed 
like  a  wandering  beggar,  with  a  cropped 
head,  rough  beard,  and  large  hollow  eyes, 
"whom  none  recognized,  and  who  planted 
himself  right  in  front  of  Max,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  scornfully. 

"  Herr   Professor   Max  Brendel,"  he 


began,  "you  are  an  impostor,  you  are  a 
charlatan,  you  are  a  liar,  you  are  a  thief, 
you  are  a  swindler,  you  are  a  sorcerer,  you 
are  a  traitor,  you  are  an  assassin,  you  are 
a  scoundrel.  I  am  Adolf  Meyer,  who 
with  my  own  hand  painted  that  picture 
before  which  we  meet  again,  and  which 
you  have  stolen.  Ah,  a  thief  cannot  look 
into  the  eyes  of  an  honest  man  —  well 
may  Max  Brendel  hang  his  head  like  a 
cur  before  Adolf  Meyer!  Herr  Burgo- 
master, I  call  upon  this  —  this  —  Brendel, 
to  state  what  private  marks  clearly  show 
to  whom  the  prophetess  belongs.  I  have 
already  privately  stated  them  to  you,  and 
my  declaration  is  in  your  hands.  You 
have  admitted  the  test  as  conclusive  proof, 
and  so  will  all. 

Max  knew  the  shrill  voice  and  wild 
eyes:  and  his  blood  turned  cold.  If  he 
had  not  at  the  eleventh  hour  resolved  to 
give  up  all  things  for  the  sake  of  being  an 
honest  man,  he  would  have  been  convicted 
of  deserving  all  the  titles  that  Meyer  had 
conferred  upon  him,  and  more !  He  felt 
like  one  who  has  just  been  saved  from 
falling  over  a  fatal  precipice  by  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  a  single  hair.  He 
hung  his  head  for  the  shame  that  might 
have  been.  But  he  raised  it  at  last,  and 
smiled,  though  sadly. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  are  the  Adolf 
Meyer  whom  we  thought  dead  long  ago. 
I,  too,  have  made  my  statement  —  not 
privately,  but  before  all.  Silence,  gentle- 
men, for  one  moment :  tell  me  first,  Herr 
Meyer,  whose  is  the  signature  in  the  left- 
hand  corner." 

"  Oh,  '  Max  Brendel,'  of  course.  Any- 
body can  write  his  own  name." 

"  No,"  said  Max,  "  it  is  not  4  Max 
Brendel ; '  though  I  forged  it,  I  own.  Look 
and  see." 

He  looked  and  read  — 

"  Pinxit  Adolf  Meyer." 

Meyer  stared  round  in  bewilderment  — 
such  was  his  hate  for  Max  that  he  was 
half-incredulous  of  his  own  name. 

"  I  have  called  you  sorcerer  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, at  length.  "  You,  who  could 
bring  a  face  down  from  another  world  to 
conquer  me,  can,  to  save  yourself  from 
justice,  find  nothing  hard  in  transforming 
your  miserable  name  to  mine.  But  there 
are  laws  against  witchcraft,  Herr  Brendel 
—  and  to  these  I  appeal." 

"  Bah  !  you  are  madder  than  I  thought, 
Herr  Meyer,"  said  the  burgomaster. 
"  Witchcraft  in  painting  a  portrait,  and  an 
excellent  one,  of  the  baroness  at  Regen- 
stein,  and  so  beating  a  picture  you  never 
allowed  us  to  see  !    Witchcraft  in  forcing 
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that  same  picture  of  yours  into  an  honour 
that  he  might  „have  made  his  own  !  If  it 
is  any  comfort  to  you,  my  friend,  we  all 
read  4  Pinxit  Adolf  Meyer 1  long  before 
you.  Witchcraft !  —  pooh  !  You  are  an 
ungrateful  rascal,  unless  you  are  madder 
than  a  March  hare.  I  suppose  I  must 
admire  your  picture  —  as  the  Herr  Pro- 
fessor thinks  it  good  —  but  I  don't  admire 
you.  I  am  sorry  the  Herr  Professor  liked 
it:  very  sorry  indeed." 

Max  held  out  his  hand  —  but  Meyer  re- 
jected it  scornfully. 

"  I  always  knew  the  Herr  Professor  was 
an  excellent  critic,"  he  said,  with  a  sneer. 
"  I  am  glad  he  turns  out  an  honest  one  — 
in  your  opinion,  Herr  Burgomaster,  whose 
honest  simplicity  is  above  suspicion.  For 
me,  however,  it  has  happened,  my  day  has 
come — genius  protects  her  own.  To- 
night I  carry  this  picture,  my  picture,  to 
Munich;  and  I  shake  from  my  shoes  the 
dust  of  Brendels  and  burgomasters  —  of 
knaves  and  dupes  of  knaves." 

The  burgomaster  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  let  him  go. 

But,  if  everybody  was  disgusted  with 
Meyer,  nobody  was  pleased  with  Max 
Brenclel.  The  favourite  lion  had  too 
meekly  stepped  from  his  throne.  Some 
thought  him  quixotic  ;  some,  lazy ;  some, 
theatrical  and  affected  —  sacrificing  some- 
thing he  did  not  care  for  in  order  to  make 
capital  out  of  a  stage-scene.  Nobody 
could  guess  what  he  had  really  given  up  — 
what  a  battle  passion  and  conscience  had 
waged. 

"  Our  former  friend  the  Herr  Professor 
must  be  a  fool,"  said  Rothkopf. 

"  Or  an  incapable,"  suggested  Sleinitz. 
"  And  if  so,  he  has  proved  himself  a 
clever  man." 

"  There  are  fools  who  are  very  clever 
fellows,  Sleinitz." 

"  Like  Adolf  Meyer,  for  example  ? " 

"  Adolf  Meyer  ?  bah  !  Any  fool  can  be 
clever  enough  to  become  famous  by  jump- 
ing into  the  water.  Donnerwetter,  though 
—  I  mustn't  let  him  see  whose  hat  I  wear. 
He  will  be  claiming  his  laurel  crown  !  " 

XVIII. 

A  strange  calm  filled  the  heart  of  Max 
Brenclel.  His  sudden  inspiration  to  do 
what  was  right  at  any  cost  seemed  to 
shatter  hi  s  false  self  at  once  into  a  million 
atoms,  as  completely  as  Elsa  had  shattered 
the  looking-glass  of  Herr  Elias.  He 
thought  of  Elsa  once  more,  like  one  who 
has  been  suddenly  set  free  from  a  night- 
marc.  Having,  by  a  final  wrench,  saved 
himself  from  what  would  have  prevented 


his  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  even  of 
the  baroness  again,  he  felt  stung  to  think 
how  he  had  cut  himself  off  from  the 
power  of  looking  into  those  of  Elsa. 
This  was  not  inconsistency  —  it  was 
simply  the  inevitable  reaction  from  mental 
and  moral  drunkenness  that  must,  at  last, 
have  come.  He  was  bound  to  the  baron- 
ess, if  she  would  still  accept  him  in  spite 
of  his  failure  to  fulfil  her  condition ;  but 
he  longed  for  the  possibility  of  making 
his  peace  with  Elsa,  to  bid  her  adieu,  and 
to  tell  her  frankly  how  justly  she  had 
judged  him  even  before  he  had  been  in- 
tentionally false  to  her. 

It  was  strange,  he  began  to  reflect,  that 
they  had  never  met,  even  by  accident,  and 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  their  little  town, 
since  the  mirrored  image  of  the  baroness 
had  seemed  to  take  tangible  form.  In 
truth,  she  had  carefully  avoided  every 
chance  of  meeting  him,  just  as  he  had 
unconsciously  taken  every  precaution  not 
to  meet  her.  Even  now,  if  he  should 
come  across  her  by  accident,  it  was  more 
likely  than  not  that  his  courage  would  fail 
him,  and  that  he  would  let  her  go  by 
without  the  longed-for  word. 

It  was  therefore  well,  or  ill,  for  him  that 
his  reflections  prevented  his  seeing  her 
before  they  met  face  to  face  in  the  Adler- 
Gasse,  through  which  he  was  passing  on 
his  way  from  the  Rath-haus.  Of  course 
he  met  her  —  to  think  more  suddenly  and 
acutely  than  usual  of  one  whom  we  have 
not  seen  for  long,  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pre- 
sentiment that  seldom  fails. 

He  started  —  she  just  trembled  enough 
to  give  him  one  touch  of  courage.  He 
stopped,  and  said  — 

"Elsa!" 

She  ought  to  have  closed  her  ears  and 
passed  on,  without  pausing  an  instant. 
She  did  close  her  ears,  and  did  attempt 
to  pass  on,  but  not  without  the  instant's 
pause.  That  gave  him  time  for  one  word 
more. 

"  Elsa,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  and  hum- 
bly, "  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you.  You 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  a  worthless 
fellow  like  me.  I  only  want  to  say  —  to 
tell  you  I  have  behaved  to  you  like  —  like 
—  what  Meyer  called  me  —  a  liar,  a  traitor, 
a  scoundrel;  and  to  ask  you — never  to 
forgive  me.". 

"  I  have  forgiven  you,"  she  said.  "  There 
was  nothing  to  forgive.  You  left  off  lov- 
ing me — that's  all.  You  couldn't  help 
that,  I  suppose." 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  like  that,  for  heav- 
en's sake  !  You  are  heaping  me  with 
coals  of  fire.    I  don't  know  myself  —  it's 
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not  true  that  I  left  off  loving  you  — 
I  " 

"  Max  ! " 

"  No  —  I  know  you  can't  believe  a  word 
I  say  —  I  don't  ask  you.  I  don't  believe 
myself  —  I  don't  know  if  I  have  been  mad 
or  a  blackguard.  Something  has  been 
driving  me  on  —  not  that  that's  any  ex- 
cuse :  I  have  been  under  a  spell  —  I  am 
under  one  now.  I  only  know  that  you  are 
the  best  girl  in  the  whole  world  :  that  even 
if  I  were  bound  heart  and  soul  to  another, 
I  should  put  you  first  —  always.  Though 
I  have  done  all  I  could  think  of  to  break 
your  heart,  I  would  cut  myself  in  pieces, 
if  that  would  make  you  happy.  Be  happy, 
Elsa  —  forget  the  miserable  Max  of  to-day 
for  the  sake  of  the  Max  whom  you  thought 
you  knew  long  ago.  No  —  never  forgive 
me,  Elsa  —  but  forget  me  as  you  would 
try  to  forget  one  whom  you  despise." 

"  I  forgive  you,  Max.  I  always  said, 
even  in  my  happy  time,  how  could  I  ever 
be  very  much  to  you  ?  I  was  always  fear- 
ing that  the  end  would  come,  and  it  did 
come.    Such  ends  always  do." 

"  God  bless  you,  Elsa  !  Only  tell  me 
you  are  not  unhappy,  and  then  " 

He  had  followed  her  to  the  door  of  Herr 
Elias.  She  entered,  and  he  still  followed, 
so  as  not  to  lose  her  last  word.  Herr  Elias 
did  not  seem  to  be  at  home,  and  they  were 
alone. 

"  Good-bye,  Max,"  she  said,  "  and  God 
bless  you  always  !  Stay  —  I  hear  there  is 
one  whom  you  really  love,  and  who  is 
worthy  to  be  the  wife  of  a  great  man.  Oh, 
Max,  be  sure  you  love  her !  If  she  is  a 
fine  lady,  as  they  say,  she  will  not  be  so 
strong  to  bear  things  as  me." 

"  One  whom  I  really  love  ? "  he  asked 
dreamily,  passing  his  hand  over  his  brow. 
"One  whom  I  really  love?  In  heaven's 
name,  Elsa, am  I  awake  or  sleeping?  One 
who  has  sent  me  mad,  I  believe.  If  I  be- 
lieved in  witchcraft,  like  Meyer,  I  should 
say  one  who  has  bewitched  me  with  grey 
eyes  and  golden  hair.  I  must  believe  in 
witchcraft,  Elsa:  I  was  all  yours  —  all 
thine,  till  I  called  upon  Satan  himself  to 
aid  me  to  gain  thee  —  and  she  came." 

"  There  are  no  witches,  Max  —  the  Herr 
Pastor  says  that,  so  it  must  be  true.  Has 
she  done  you  harm  ?  " 

"  None  —  none.  She  is  a  good  woman, 
Elsa  :  a  great  mind  and  a  noble  soul.  But 
"yet,  from  the  moment  I  saw  her,  I  was 
changed." 

"  You  loved  her,  Max  —  it  was  love  that 
made  the  change.  It  was  her  love,  not 
mine,  that  made  thee  rich  and  great,  and 
taught  thee  how  I  was  not  tall  enough  to 


reach  to  thy  heart  half-way.  Max  —  does 
she  love  thee,  even  a  little  ?  will  she  be 
good  to  thee  ?  " 

"  She  would  have  been  my  wife,  Elsa, 
if  —  if  —  I  had  been  able  to  give  her 
glory.  That  is  over  now.  I  have  given 
up  glory  for  truth's  sake,  and  " 

She  did  not  ask  him  how,  but  her  eyes 
brightened. 

"  For  truth's  sake  ?  Oh,  then,  never 
fear !  If  she  would  have  been  thy  wife 
for  glory's  sake,  now  she  will  be  thy  wife 
ten  times  more." 

"  Thou  sayest  this,  Elsa  ?  Thou  art 
content  to  see  me  " 

"  The  husband  of  one  thou  lovest  ?  Of 
one  who  loves  thee  ?  More  than  content, 
Max  —  more  than  —  oh  Max  !  if  only 
I  " 

"  Elsa,  Elsa  !  thou  lovest  me  still  —  and 
I  love  thee  :  listen  to  me,  for  heaven's 
sake,  Elsa !  I  have  been  mad,  base,  if 
you  please  —  witchcraft  or  no  witchcraft, 
I  have  been  under  a  wild,  drunken,  deliri- 
ous spell.  I  dare  not  tell  thee  what  I  was 
about  to  do  !  My  hand  was  about  to  rob 
death  of  its  laurels  —  ask  me  not  yet  to 
speak  of  the  sin  I  had  in  thought  already 
done  —  when  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
the  cathedral-bell  as  it  chimed  a  quarter 
to  ten." 

"  Ah !  the  very  moment  that  I  let  the 
mirror  fall ! " 

"  I  counted  every  stroke,  as  if  I  were 
concerned  with  the  slightest  sight  or 
sound,  when  suddenly  —  how  can  I  tell 
what  happened  ?  —  I  started  as  one  starts 
from  sleep,  and  asked  myself  —  '  Who  art 
thou  ? '  And  I  answered  — '  While  Elsa 
lives,  I  am  Max  Brendel :  Elsa's  Max, 
while  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  :  and  I  am 
about  to  commit  a  sin  that  will  divide  my 
soul  from  hers.' " 

"And  then?" 

"  How  canst  thou  ask,  Elsa  ?  The  sin 
remained  undone." 

She  grew  pale,  but  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Then,  if  the  thought  of  Elsa  saved 
thee  from  sin  —  oh,  Max,  I  must  say  it  — 
let  the  thought  of  something  far  better 
than  Elsa  save  thee  once  more.  I  can 
live  without  my  true  Max ;  but  I  cannot 
live  unless  he  is  true.  If  thou  art  pledged 
to  one  who  loves  thee,  thou  art  all  hers ; 
and  to  me,  thou  art  not  my  true  Max  un- 
less thou  art  true  to  her." 

"Elsa!  but  if  I  loved — if  I  love  her 
no  more  ? " 

"  Thou  must  learn  to  love  her.  If  she 
has  given  thee  all  things,  even  herself, 
if  thou  art  pledged  to  her,  she  only  can  re- 
lease thee." 
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«  And  if  " 

"  Ah,  she  will  not  release  thee." 
"But  thou  " 

"  I  did  not  release  thee.    I  wear  thy  old 
ring  still.    But  I  release  thee  now." 
«  But  if  " 

"  There  is  no  if,  Max.  If  thou  art 
false  to  thy  betrothed  thou  art  now  false 
to  me  as  well  as  to  her.  I  know  not  what 
thou  spakest  about  the  sin  of  robbing 
death,  but  well  I  know  what  robbing  life 
means  —  robbing  it  of  trust  and  hope  and 
love  :  thou  canst  do  nothing  now  for  me, 
Max;  but  thou  canst  keep  thyself  from 
sin  to  her." 

"  Eh,  eh,  my  good  Herr  Max  !  Goes 
all  well  at  Regenstein  ?  Eh,  eh,  eh  ?  And 
the  good  Fraulein,  too  —  hm  !  " 

"I  will  see  thee  once  more,  Elsa," 
whispered  Max,  hurriedly  ;  "  and  '  then, 
what  must  be,  must  be."  He  touched  her 
hand,  barely  nodded  to  Herr  Elias,  and 
strode  away. 

"  And  what  want  you  with  me,  my  good 
Fraulein  Elsa  ?  "  asked  Herr  Elias. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  these  ear-rings  ?  " 
she  asked,  holding  out  her  one  piece  of 
finery. 

"  That  depends,  my  good  Fraulein.  To 
buy  or  to  sell  ?  " 

"  What  would  you  give  for  them  ?  " 

"  To  you  ?  oh,  ah,  eh  —  twice  their 
value,  my  good  Fraulein  Elsa." 

"  Then  six  gulden,  please,  Herr  Elias. 
You  sold  them  for  three." 

"You  are  sharp,  my  good  Fraulein 
Elsa.    But  the  wear  and  the  tear  " 

"  I  have  not  worn  them  since  they  were 
new.  Take  them  please,  Herr  Elias,  and 
keep  the  gulden  too." 

"  Eh,  eh  !  A  present  from  a  pretty 
girl?" 

"  I  have  two  left  hands,  Herr  Elias  — 
and  this  morning  I  let  your  mirror  fall 

—  and  father  says  the  glass  —  it  broke 

—  would  cost  " 

"  Eh,  eh,  eh,  eh,  what !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  broker  taking  the  ear-rings  —  by 
which,  in  spite  of  his  bargain,  he  probably 
managed  not  to  lose  in  the  long  run  — 
"  Eh,  eh,  eh,  eh,  eh  ! " 

"  But  what  he  meant,  or  if  indeed  he 
meant  anything,  by  this  continuous  excla- 
mation, he  did  not  explain. 

XIX. 

Max,  after  leaving  the  old  shop  in  the 
Adler-Gasse,  went  slowly  along  the  road 
that  led  to  Regenstein.  He  knew  what 
he  feared,  but  what  he  hoped  he  hardly 
knew.    Would  the  baroness  hold  him  to 


his  word  ?  If  she  forgave  him  his  loss  of 
fame,  then  not  only  Elsa,  not  only  his 
newly-regained  honour,  but  the  simplest 
and  commonest  gratitude  bound  him  to 
his  first  friend,  his  unwearied  benefactress, 
his  muse,  his  inspiring  soul,  his  all  but 
affianced  wife,  with  chains  no  less,  if  not 
more  powerful  than  those  had  been  which 
no  longer  bound  him  to  Elsa.  If  she  re- 
leased him,  then  indeed  —  but  that  must 
not  even  be  dreamed.  He  knew  she 
loved  him,  and  he  now  felt  that  love  like 
hers  would  surely  set  at  naught  tests  and 
conditions  as  soon  as  they  had  failed. 

In  this  mood,  nerving  himself  against 
hope,  he  reached  Regenstein.  He  rang 
as  usual  at  the  bell  —  twice,  three  times, 
four  times  —  but  no  one  answered.  At 
last,  however,  the  great  gate  was  solemnly 
swung  back  by  the  old  porter,  who,  in- 
stead of  welcoming  him  with  his  usual 
ready  bow,  stared  mutely  and  stolidly  as 
though  his  wits  were  gone.  In  the  court- 
yard all  was  silence. 

"  What  means  all  this  ?  "  asked  Max. 
"  What  has  happened  ?  " 

The  porter  made  an  effort  to  speak,  but 
failed.  For  all  answer,  like  a  man  who 
moves  mechanically  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing,  he  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
handed  Max  a  letter  unsealed. 

"  For  you,  Herr  Professor,"  he  man- 
aged to  bring  out  at  last,  "when  you 
arrived.  Found,  Herr  Professor  —  from 
mademoiselle  her  gracious  ladyship's  la- 
dy's-maid— for  you  —  my  gracious  lady —  " 

Max  took  the  paper  and  read  hastily. 

"  My  own  Max,"  it  began,  "  I  cannot 
rest  till  I  have  told  thee  how  I  wounded 
my  own  heart  when  I  wounded  thine. 
Forgive  one  who  had  begun  to  love  so 
late  that  she  hardly  knows  what  love 
means  —  who,  while  the  shadow  of  that 
hateful  man  from  Munich  was  on  her 
doubted  what  she  felt  for  thee.  I  know 
all  now  —  great  or  humble,  I  am  thine 
always" — his  heart  grew  heavier  still: 
"when  I  saw  thy  prophetess  I  was  glad; 
but  I  would  rather  a  thousand  times  that 
thou  hadst  failed,  and  hadst  found  thyself 
unable  to  think  of  any  face  but  mine. 
Thou  wilt  come  soon  —  but  I  cannot  let 
thee  wait  to  know  that  I  take  thee  now, 
not  because  thou  art  great,  but  because  I 
love  thee  —  that  " 

"  What  means  this  ?  "  asked  Max.  "  It 
is  unfinished  —  why  is  it  given  to  me  un- 
closed ?  " 

"  Herr  Professor,  my  gracious  lady  the 
baroness  passed  away  this  morning  at 
exactly  a  quarter  before  ten." 
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"  Passed  away  ?  Where  ?  How  passed 
away  ? " 

"  Dead,  Herr  Professor." 

xx. 

The  heart  of  Max  Brendel,  though  it 
had  ceased  to  beat  for  the  woman  who 
represented  to  him  the  empress-fancy  of 
his  soul,  did  not,  in  one  single  moment, 
throw  off  its  burden.  It  was  with  the 
sorrow  we  all  feel  for  those  whom  we  shall 
never  behold  again  that  he  looked  upon 
the  corpse  of  the  Glass  Queen.  She  had 
gone  away  forever  into  the  unknown  land 
whence  she  had  come :  she  had  died  out 
of  the  artist's  life  —  his  one  dream  of 
genius  was  dead,  which  had  led  him  into 
many  joys  and  many  sins,  and  there  re- 
mained to  him  henceforth  only  the  homely 
love  of  the  mortal  woman  for  the  mortal 
man. 


"  And  so  ended,"  said  Max  Brendel 
when  he  first  told  Elsa  the  whole  story, 
without  gloss  or  reserve  —  "and  so  ended 
the  dream  of  a  charlatan." 

She  believed  every  word  —  looking- 
glass  and  all.  Had  she  not  broken  it 
with  her  own  hands  at  the  very  hour  when 
Max  repented  and  the  baroness  died  ? 

"And  art  thou  happy — here  in  this 
quiet  .place,  teaching  and  toiling  ?  Dost 
thou  never  envy  Adolf  Meyer,  in  all  his 
glory,  and  think  how  things  might  have 
been  ?  Art  thou  quite  happy,  with  only 
thy  work  and  me  ?  " 

"  Only  with  thee,  Elsa  ?  Only  with 
all  the  universe  !  "  said  Max  Brendel.  "  A 
short  cut  to  glory,  indeed  !  Thou  mayst 
not  believe  in  witchcraft,  but  that  is  the 
devil's  road,  all  the  same.  I  have  more 
than  all  the  glory  /  deserve.  All  comes 
at  last  to  him  who  has  courage,  and  hope, 
and  truth,  and  " 

"  Patience  ! "  said  left-handed  Elsa. 


From  The  Spectator. 
PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  HIS  MASTER. 

The  two  memoranda  or  confidential  re- 
ports to  the  king  just  published  by  Prince 
Bismarck  in  the  Reichsanzeiger  have  al- 
most as  much  interest  for  the  student  of 
history  as  for  the  politician.  It  has  al- 
ways been  believed  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
like  Richelieu,  like  Stein,  like  Marl- 
borough, like  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  like, 
perhaps,  most  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
modern  Europe,  had  always  to  maintain 
two  equally  difficult  and  simultaneous 


struggles, —  one  with  external  opponents, 
and  one  in  the  cabinet  of  his  king.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  prince  had  the  ut- 
most difficulty  in  persuading  his  master 
into  the  war  of  1866,  into  the  dethrone- 
ment of  so  many  "legitimate"  princes, 
into  giving  up  Bohemia  —  which  the  king 
considered  had  twice  been  conquered  by 
the  Hohenzollerns  —  and  into  the  accept- 
ance of  the  imperial  crown.  The  king, 
on  great  occasions,  has  always  yielded  to 
the  genius  of  his  subject,  but  the  struggle 
has  often  been  severe,  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck, though  always  loyal,  must  have 
chafed  fiercely  from  time  to  time  under  a 
restraint  which,  by  keeping  down  his  nat- 
ural v\3pi£  and  tendency  to  impulse,  and  by 
forcing  him  to  think  out  every  plan,  has 
probably  been  one  element  in  his  success. 
He  has  stated  at  least  once  that  "  the  con- 
ceit of  kings  is  limitless  ; "  he  has  con- 
fessed openly  in  Parliament  that  he  de- 
tests the  arrangement  of  the  Prussian 
ministry,  under  which  every  minister  deals 
directly  with  the  sovereign,  and  the  pre- 
mier has  no  constitutional  supervision 
over  all ;  he  has  declared  his  resolve  not 
to  work  under  a  similar  system  in  Ger- 
many, and  now  he  appears  confessing  that 
he  has  even  in  the  empire  a  battle  to  fight 
over  many  details  of  his  administration. 
He  was  in  1872  and  1873  chancellor  of 
the  empire  and  head  of  the  foreign  office, 
yet  he  sent  in  "  reports  "  to  the  king,  he 
himself  being  at  Varzin,  which  are  really 
complaints  that  he  could  not  remove  an 
ambassador  to  Paris  whom  he  utterly  dis- 
trusted. Whether  he  had  grounds  for 
distrusting  Count  Arnim  or  not,  whether 
his  furious  charges  were  libels,  as  Count 
Arnim's  friends  would  say,  or  are  state- 
ments necessary  to  the  conduct  of  serious 
business,  as  the  chancellor's  friends 
would  say,  or  are,  as  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  think,  just  objections  exagger- 
ated, and  so  to  speak,  poisoned,  by  per- 
sonal hatred  and  contempt,  will  never  be 
known  while  the  emperor  lives,  and  is  not 
our  point  to-day.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  all-powerful  chancellor  distrusted  and 
hated  his  most  important  agent,  distrust- 
ed him  till  he  suspected  him  of  grave  sup- 
pressions of  facts,  hated  him  till  he  ac- 
cused him  of  a  character  for  habitual  un- 
truthfulness, and  still  was  obliged  to  keep 
him  on.  He  might,  no  doubt,  have  sent 
in  his  resignation,  but  then  the  king 
might  have  accepted  it,  and  to  a  man 
brimming  with  a  consciousness  of  excep- 
tional competence  for  great  affairs,  and 
bursting  with  plans  for  the  future,  that 
risk  may  well  have  seemed  too  great  to  be 
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endured.  Hohenzollerns  are  not  consti- 
tutional emperors,  either  in  fact  or  by 
law  —  the  German  constitution  containing 
no  clause  making  ministers  responsible 
only  to  Parliament  —  and  the  emperor 
might  not  always  bear  with  resignations 
intended  to  limit  his  prerogative.  At  all 
events,  without  resignation  there  was  no 
removing  Count  Arnim,  and  the  great 
chancellor  admits  himself  to  have  been  as 
annoyed,  and  limited,  and  overstrained  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  imperial  closet,  as 
ever  Richelieu  was  by  the  still  unexplained 
character  of  Louis  XIII.,  who,  like  the 
Emperor  William,  had  the  faculty  of  rec- 
ognizing men.  He  has,  as  he  murmurs, 
"actually  to  compete  "  with  Count  Arnim 
for  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign.  That 
the  prince  is  over-jealous,  over-suspicious, 
and  does  not  quite  understand  the  char- 
acter of  his  sovereign,  who  we  take  to  be 
a  man  quite  incapable  of  making  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
two  men,  though  not  disinclined  to  retain 
instruments  whom  the  chancellor  dreads, 
is  little  to  the  purpose.  The  fact  re- 
mains, that  the  German  chancellor  felt 
himself  hampered,  to  the  extent  of  threat- 
ening to  resign,  by  a  trouble  which  never 
became  patent  to  the  public. 

The  incident  brings  out  in  the  strongest 
light  one  immense  executive  embarrass- 
ment, which  exists  in  all  those  despotisms 
or  "  strong  monarchies  "  which  are  sup- 
posed to  work  in  all  executive  departments 
so  smoothly.  If  the  monarch  is  not  him- 
self his  own  prime  minister,  the  premier 
under  an  "independent"  monarch  has  to 
encounter  a  difficulty  at  least  as  great  and 
absorbing  as  that  of  conciliating  or  con- 
vincing Parliament.  He  has  to  retain  his 
ascendancy  over  a  sovereign  who  may  not 
have  quite  the  same  objects,  who  is  nec- 
essarily his  inferior  in  political  genius, 
and  who  is  bound  by  his  position  to  keep 
his  eye  steadily  fixed  on  men  who  may  be 
fit  on  a  vacancy  for  the  premiership. 
When  such  a  man  appears,  the  monarch 
must  protect  him,  or  must  leave  himself 
virtually  without  alternative  premiers, — 
that  is,  must  surrender  his  own  independ- 
ence to  the  "necessary"  premier  of  the 
hour.  This  protection  inspires  jealousy, 
and  suspicion  once  excited,  the  course  of 
government  is  at  once  impeded  by  a  pal- 
ace-struggle scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  an  intrigue.  In  Russia,  where  the 
czar  is  really  absolute,  and  can  dismiss  a 
chancellor  by  a  nod,  the  personal  struggle 
is  a  grand  difficulty  of  government,  and 
frequently  affects  the  policy  of  the  State. 
The  czar  must  have  his  alternative  man, 


and  the  instinct  of  the  premier  in  office  is 
not  to  allow  that  man  to  show  himself  too 
successful.  If  rumour  may  be  trusted, 
the  Bismarck-Arnim  quarrel  exists  in  Rus- 
sia between  Prince  Gortschakoff  and 
General  Ignatieff,  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  policy  of  both  is  constant- 
ly affected  by  the  necessity  each  feels  of 
not  putting  the  other  too  much  in  the 
right.  Ignatieff  can  neither  coincide  with 
the  chancellor  nor  disobey  him  —  for 
either  course  would  leave  the  chancellor 
master  of  the  field  —  and  Gortschakoff 
can  neither  support  his  ambassador  nor 
remove  him,  for  either  course  might  bring 
him  to  St.  Petersburg  as  the  emperor's 
adlatus.  Germany  is  not  an  autocracy, 
but  the  emperor,  partly  from  his  legal  po- 
sition, partly  from  the  traditionary  respect 
paid  to  him  by  all  Prussians,  and  partly 
from  his  own  force  of  character,  which  is 
much  greater  than  his  intellectual  insight 
into  affairs,  holds  a  position  which  ren- 
ders his  favour  all-important  even  to 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  makes  victory  in 
his  closet  at  least  as  essential  and  ex- 
hausting as  victory  in  Parliament  is  to  a 
British  premier.  The  full  advantages  of 
personal  government  are  not  reaped  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  man 
with  hereditary  rights  is  also  the  man  most 
competent  to  govern.  In  Germany  they 
are  not  reaped  at  all,  except  in  those  ex- 
treme cases  in  which  the  sovereign,  feel- 
ing the  momentary  superiority  of  his  man 
of  genius,  effaces  himself,  and  accepts  for 
the  time  the  role  of  his  own  premier's 
chief  administrator.  In  ordinary  times, 
the  situation  only  produces  collisions  in 
which  the  man  of  genius,  even  if  not  beat- 
en, finds  his  strength  wasted ;  or,  as 
Prince  Bismarck  in  this  case  has  done, 
voluntarily  wastes  it  himself  on  what  is  no 
better  than  an  intrigue.  He  has  not  the 
resource  of  the  statesman  in  a  free  coun- 
try of  flinging  himself  openly  on  Parlia- 
ment, and  is  compelled  to  seek  his  sup- 
port indirectly  by  bills,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent one  for  the  modification  of  the  penal 
code.  No  doubt  he  is  seeking  it,  and  it 
is  this,  we  imagine,  which  the  National 
Liberals  have  seen,  and  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  great  effect  produced  on  them 
by  the  publication  of  the  reports.  They 
think  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  fighting, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  their  battle, 
that  he  is  maintaining  the  power  of  the 
removable  premier  against  that  of  the  irre- 
movable sovereign,  and  are  disposed  to 
let  him  strengthen  his  own  hands  in  his 
own  way, —  that  is,  to  enable  him  to  pros- 
ecute a  diplomatist  for  a  disobedience 
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which  the  emperor  might  overlook.  They 
are  purchasing  a  temporary  victory  at  a  ter- 
rible price  —  that  of  destroying  the  inde- 
pendence and  frankness  of  the  German 
diplomatic  service  —  but  still  their  course 
becomes  partially  intelligible.  What  re- 
mains unexplained,  and  we  suspect  inex- 
plicable, is  the  dread  which  a  man  so  ex- 
ceptional as  the  prince,  so  full  of  con- 
fidence in  himself,  and  so  popular  with 
the  people,  evidently  feels  of  a  rival  who, 
whatever  his  powers,  has  no  hold  on  the 
country,  and  who  palpably  lacks  the  dis- 
cretion which  is  the  necessary  armour  for 
such  a  war. 


From  The  Economist. 
THE  LOW  VALUE   OF  SILVER,  AND  ITS 
EFFECT  ON  INDIA. 

When  the  great  gold  discoveries  were 
made  in  Australia  and  California  most 
people  expected  that  there  would  be  a 
more  or  less  rapid  fall  in  the  value  of 
gold  as  compared  with  silver.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  effect  has  been  the  re- 
verse. The  value  of  silver  as  compared 
with  gold  was  59^.  3  far.  per  oz,  or  as  1 
to  15.7  in  1849;  it  now  is  $\d.  3far.  or  as 
1  to  1 7. 1.  Not  only  what  the  best  judges 
expected  has  not  happened,  but  the  very 
contrary  of  it  has  happened. 

And  this  has  not  been  the  result  of  any 
collateral  cause;  it  is  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  gold  discoveries  themselves. 
The  effect  of  these  discoveries  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  currencies  of 
the  world,  which,  without  them,  would  not 
have  been  possible.  The  countries  of 
great  commerce  and  large  transactions 
require  a  more  valuable  medium  of  ex- 
change, bulk  for  bulk,  than  countries  of 
petty  trade  and  minor  transactions.  The 
labour  of  paying  1,000,000/.  in  sovereigns  is 
only  a  tenth  of  that  of  paying  it  in  rupees, 
and  therefore,  where  millions  have  to  be 
paid  sovereigns  are  a  ten  times  better  cur- 
rency than  rupees.  Gold  is  much  the 
"best  currency  for  rich  nations  of  large 
trade,  though  silver  does  well  enough,  and 
is  in  some  respects  most  suitable,  for  poor 
nations  of  little  trade.  But  thirty  years 
ago  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for 
the  nations  of  great  commerce  to  have 
adopted  this  best  currency.  There  would 
not  have  been  gold  enough  obtainable. 
The  supply  from  the  mines  was  then  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  maintain  the  existing  gold 
currencies  ;  it  would  have  been  entirely 
insufficient  for  establishing  new  currencies 


on  a  large  scale.  No  one  then  would  ever 
have  dreamed  of  proposing  it.  But,  as 
we  all  know,  Germany  has  just  now  tried 
the  experiment  on  a  great  scale.  She  is 
buying  gold,  and  selling  off  her  silver. 
And  in  consequence  silver  is  cheaper 
than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Probably,  if  there  were  gold  enough  for 
all  the  world,  it  would  be  best  that  there 
should  be  only  a  single  standard  of  value 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  one  —  gold. 
But  this  is  impossible.  Some  have  doubt- 
ed whether  there  is  gold  enough  even  for 
the  nations  which  now  intend  to  use  it ; 
and  there  certainly  is  not  enough  for  all 
the  world.  Happily,  the  East  has  always 
been  a  country  which  had  much  silver, 
and  for  whose  purposes  silver  was  quite 
sufficient.  The  transactions  of  the  East 
are  small  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
West,  and  therefore  a  bulky  paying  me- 
dium is  not  so  inconvenient  there  as  it 
would  be  here.  Since  economical  history 
has  been  written  silver  has  been  always 
sent  from  Europe  to  China,  India,  and  the 
richer  parts  of  the  East,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  our  own  time.  The  payments 
of  England  in  silver  to  India  during  the 
cotton  famine  were  probably  the  greatest 
cash  payments  ever  made  in  so  short  a 
time  by  one  country  to  another.  There 
is,  therefore,  in  the  end  a  certain  market 
for  the  silver  displaced  from  Europe  ;  it 
will  ultimately  go,  as  the  rest  has  gone,  to 
the  East,  where  it  is  the  ancient  and  the 
best-attainable  paying  medium. 

But  for  the  moment  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  silver.  There  is  no  new  sud- 
den demand  for  it  in  the  East.  The  case  is 
not  like  that  of  the  cotton  famine.  Then 
we  had  incurred  a  large  debt  to  India,  and 
we  had  to  pay  it  in  the  only  currency 
which  she  would  take.  We  had  to  find 
an  immense  quantity  of  silver  on  a  sud- 
den, and  France  —  owing  to  the  peculiar 
operation  of  her  double  standard  —  found 
it  for  us.  But  now  there  is  no  such  debt ; 
the  present  problem  is  not  to  find  the  sil- 
ver, but  to  find  the  use  for  the  silver. 
And  this  is  a  slower  process. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  ordinary 
laws  that  govern  foreign  exchanges  will 
do  it  for  us.  The  consequence  of  the  low 
value  of  silver  is  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  now  is.  gd.  1  far.  per  rupee  (or  less),  the 
lowest  or  almost  the  lowest  ever  known. 
And  this  operates  as  a  direct  discourage- 
ment to  ship  goods  to  India.  These  goods 
are  paid  for  in  rupees,  and  when  the  mer- 
chant wants  to  bring  home  those  rupees  to 
England  he  finds  that  they  do  not  go  so  far 
as  they  used  to  do.    He  has  to  pay  much 
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more  for  every  1,000/.  billon  England,  and 
this  extra  cost  destroys  or  diminishes  his 
profit. 

Secondly,  the  same  state  of  the  ex- 
changes is  a  direct  premium  on  sending 
goods  from  India  to  England.  1,000/.  re- 
ceived for  those  goods  here,  will  go  fur- 
ther in  buying  bills  on  India  than  it  used 
to  do  ;  in  plain  English,  it  will  lay  down 
more  rupees  at  Calcutta,  in  the  same  time, 
than  formerly,  and  this  increase  is  so 
much  extra  profit.  By  this  combination, 
therefore,  exports  from  India  increasing 
cn  one  hand,  and  imports  into  India  di- 
minishing on  the  other  hand,  before  long 
a  large  debt  will  be  created,  which  this 
silver,  set  free  from  Germany,  will  have  to 
fill.  The  process  will  take  time,  but  the 
effect  is  inevitable.  The  tendency  of  this 
great  import  of  silver  into  India  will  be  of 
course  to  raise  prices,  but  the  degree  in 
which  it  will  have  that  effect  will  depend 
on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  counteracted 
by  the  causes  which  have  intercepted  its 
effects  before  —  the  hoarding  habits  of 
the  people  ;  the  use  of  silver  in  ornaments 
(the  ornaments  being  a  sort  of  reserve 
fund  to  be  sold  in  difficulty ) ;  the  greater 
extension  of  silver  in  rude  districts,  where 
barter  is  still  much  used  ;  and  the  general 
increase  of  trade,  which  rising  prices  al- 
ways tend  to  quicken  and  develop. 

When  this  rise  of  prices  has  taken  place 
the  encouragement  to  exports  from  and 
discouragement  of  imports  into  India  will 
manifestly  cease.  The  value  of  the  rupee 
at  Calcutta,  as  against  bills  on  En- 
gland, may  remain  as  it  is  now ;  but  the 
diminution  of  that  value  as  compared  with 
former  times  will  be  compensated  by  the 
greater  number  of  rupees  which  the  En- 
glish exporter  to  India  obtains  for  the 
goods  which  he  sells  there.  The  value  of 
the  1,000/.  in  London  in  purchasing  bills 
payable  on  India  in  rupees  may  be  as  unu- 
sually great  as  now,  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  past,  but  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  1,000/.  in  Lon- 
don. The  merchant  in  India  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  the  goods  which  he  sends  to 


London,  and  in  the  end  this  loss  will  be 
equal  to  the  other  gain. 

If  new  silver  should  still  continue  to 
come  into  the  market  the  same  process 
must  go  on.  The  first  step  must  be  in- 
cessantly repeated.  The  value  of  the 
rupee  must  fall  as  against  sterling  money  ; 
instead  of  being  is.  gd.  it  may  fall  to  is.  6d. 
And  then,  mutatis  mutandis,  what  we  have 
just  described  as  happening  will  happen 
again. 

The  effects,  therefore,  of  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver  on  the  trade  of  India  will 
be  temporary  only,  but  its  effect  on  the 
financial  position  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment will  continue  as  long  as  the  fall  lasts. 
The  Indian  revenue  is  received  in  silver, 
and,  therefore,  the  less  far  silver  goes  in 
buying,  the  poorer  will  the  Indian  govern- 
ment be.  And  this  is  of  more  instant  im- 
portance to  the  Indian  government  than 
almost  any  other,  because  its  foreign  pay- 
ments exceed  those  of  most  governments, 
and  those  payments  are  made  in  gold.  It 
has  to  pay  interest  in  gold  on  a  very  large 
debt  in  England,  to  pay  home  salaries, 
maintain  home  depots,  and  buy  English 
goods  and  stores  all  in  gold ;  and  the  less 
valuable  silver  is  in  comparison  with  gold, 
the  less  effectual  for  these  necessary  pur- 
poses will  the  Indian  revenue  be. 

On  one  species  of  its  debt  the  Indian 
government  will,  indeed,  not  lose.  The 
interest  upon  rupee  paper  is  payable  in 
rupees  in  Calcutta,  and  therefore  the  dimi- 
nution in  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  a  loss 
to  the  creditor  who  receives,  and  not  to 
the  government  which  pays. 

How  long  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver 
will  continue  no  one  can  say.  In  the  last 
resort,  and  taking  great  intervals  of  time 
into  the  reckoning,  the  relative  value  of 
gold  and  silver  will  be  determined  by  their 
cost  of  production ;  but  in  the  case  of  arti- 
cles so  durable,  and  so  liable  to  be  affected 
by  political  events  like  changes  in  coinage, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  long  an  average 
must  be  taken  in  order  to  exhibit  dis- 
tinctly this  final  result. 


A  most  valuable  MS.  has  been  discovered 
in  the  Azores.  It  refers  to  the  colonization, 
in  the  year  1500,  of  the  northern  part  of  Amer- 
ica, by  emigrants  from  Oporto,  Aveiro,  and 
the  Island  of  Terceira.  It  was  written  by 
Francisca  de  Souza,  in  1570.    Barboza  Ma- 


chado  states  that  it  was  lost  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  Lisbon  in  1755.  This  most  im- 
portant document  is  about  to  be  published  by 
an  erudite  Azorian  gentleman,  and  will  throw 
great  light  on  the  disputed  question  of  the 
early  discovery  of  America.  Athenaeum. 
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CHANGING  GUIDES. 

Along  the  road  the  travellers  go, 

A  motley  cavalcade ; 
At  midnight,  'midst  fast-falling  snow, 

The  march  awhile  is  stayed. 

And  great  and  small,  and  one  and  all, 

Hot  youth  and  lagging  age, 
They  gather  waiting  round  the  stone 

Which  marks  another  stage. 

The  journey's  done,  the  stage  is  run, 

The  guide  must  say  farewell. 
^Hark  !  down  the  wind  the  travellers  deem 

They  hear  a  passing-bell.) 

A  stage  behind,  when  wailed  the  wind 

Across  a  snowy  wold, 
They  halted,  and  they  halt  this  night, 

Upon  a  midnight  cold, 

Till  this  same  guide,  who  stands  beside 
The  stone,  now  midnight's  near, 

Came,  muffled — none  his  face  could  see, 
And  none  his  voice  could  hear. 

If  he  were  glad,  if  he  were  sad, 
Not  one  of  them  could  know  ; 

But  ever  as  he  went  along 
His  veil  he  lifted  slow. 

If  he  were  sad,  if  he  were  glad, 

If  he  brought  good  or  ill, 
They  did  not  know  ;  but,  day  by  day, 

He  told  his  tale ;  and  still, 

Some  called  it  sad,  some  said  'twas  glad  — 

So  wondrous  was  the  tale. 
Each  saw  him  as  none  other  saw, 

Who  looked  behind  his  veil. 

The  stage  is  run,  the  tale  is  done, 

The  guide  must  say  farewell ; 
And  on  the  wind  there  comes  the  sound, 

As  of  a  passing-bell. 

Now  he  must  go  ;  the  winds  wail  low 

Across  the  snowy  wold  ; 
He  takes  each  traveller  by  the  hand  — - 

His  hand  is  very  cold. 

Of  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small, 

How  loth  soe'er  they  be, 
Whatever's  false  of  all  they  have, 

He  claims  it  for  his  fee. 

They  plead  in  vain,  for,  loth  or  fain, 

They  thus  his  fee  must  pay  ; 
But  nothing  that  was  truly  theirs 

The  guide  can  take  away. 

And  when  he  goes  none  ever  knows ; 

Their  grasp  is  strong  and  warm  — 
They  think  they  hold  him  still  —  but  he 

Is  whirling  down  the  storm. 

Ere  they  can  say,  "  Farewell  for  aye  !  " 

Far  down  the  storm  he's  gone. 
The  new  guide  stands  with  muffled  face 

Beside  the  halting-stone. 


At  midnight  thus  the  cavalcade 

Is  halted  on  the  plain. 
When  midnight's  past,  to  meet  the  morn 

The  march  sets  forth  again. 
Good  Words.  MARY  A.  M.  HOPPUS. 


UNDER  THE  APPLE-TREE. 

A  dome  of  blossom  rises  overhead, 

Piled  like  the  snows  upon  some  Alpine 
height, 

And  blushing  with  such  tints  of  pink  and  red 
As  summer  clouds  may  wear  in  vesper  light. 

Dew-spangled  —  pierced  with  sudden  shafts 
of  gold 

That  slide  between  the  latticed  boughs  be- 
low ; 

A  little  world  of  bloom,  that  seems  to  fold 
Birds,  bees,  and  sunbeams  in  a  tender  glow. 

Life  is  so  sweet  beneath  this  fairy  bower 
That  the  full  heart  must  tremble  in  its  bliss, 

And  fear  lest  wanton  breeze  or  hasty  shower 
Should  harm  one  petal  by  a  careless  kiss. 


Under  the  apple-tree  I  stand  alone, 

In  the  strange  stillness  of  an  autumn  day : 
Where  have  the  swallows  and  the  brown  bees 
flown  ? 

What  cruel  hand  hath  snatched  my  blooms 
away  ? 

The  sullen,  silver-rifted  sky  looks  down 

Between  grey  branches,  —  not   a  golden 
gleam 

Falls  on  the  scanty  leaves,  grown  sere  and 
brown  ; 

And  I  am  haunted  by  that  flowery  dream  ! 

O  foolish  heart !  —  beside  the  mossy  root 
Lie  the  rich  spoils  that  put  thy  grief  to 
shame  ! 

He  takes  the  blossom,  but  He  gives  the  fruit, 
That  men  may  magnify  His  worthy  name. 

He  gives  a  treasure  for  a  vanished  toy, 
Filling  the  soul  before  its  void  is  known  ; 

A  solid  blessing  for  a  fragile  joy 

His  hand  bestows  :  —  make  thou  His  gifts 
thine  own. 

Good  Words.  Sarah  Doudney. 


THE  YEARS. 

Why  do  we  heap  huge  mounds  of  years 

Before  us  and  behind, 
And  scorn  the  little  days  that  pass 

Like  angels  on  the  wind  ? 

Each,  turning  round  a  small  sweet  face 

As  beautiful  as  near, 
Because  it  is  so  small"a  face 

We  will  not  see  it  clear. 

And  so  it  turns  from  us,  and  goes 

Away  in  sad  disdain  ; 
Though  we  could  give  our  lives  for  it, 

It  never  comes  again. 

Miss  Mulock. 
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In  the  whole  history  of  science  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  growth  of  biological  knowledge 
within  the  List  halt-century,  and  the  extent 
of  the  modification  which  has  thereby 
been  effected  in  some  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  the  naturalist. 

In  the  second  edition  of  the  "  /^V/it* 
Animal,"  published  in  1828,  Cuvier  de- 
votes a  special  section  to  the  "  Division 
of  Organized  Beings  into  Animals  and 
Vegetables,"  in  which  the  question  is 
treated  with  that  comprehensiveness  of 
knowledge  and  clear  critical  judgment 
which  characterize  his  writings,  and  jus- 
tify us  in  regarding  them  as  representa- 
tive expressions  of  the  most  extensive,  it 
not  the  profoundest,  knowledge  of  his 
time.  He  tells  us  that  living  beings  have 
been  sub-divided  from  the  earliest  times 
into  animated beings,  which  possess  sense 
and  motion,  and  inanimaicd  beings*  which 
are  devoid  of  these  functions,  and  simply 
vegetate. 

Although  the  roots  of  plants  direct 
themselves  towards  moisture,  and  their 
leaves  towards  air  and  light ;  although  the 
parts  of  some  plants  exhibit  oscillating 
movements  without  any  perceptible  cause, 
and  the  leaves  of  others  retract  when 
touched,  yet  none  of  these  movements 
justify  the  ascription  to  plants  of  percep- 
tion or  of  will. 

From  the  mobility  of  animals,  Cuvier, 
with  his  characteristic  partiality  tor  teleo- 
logical  reasoning,  deduces  the  necessity  of 
the  existence  in  them  of  an  alimentary 
cavity  or  reservoir  of  food,  whence  their 
nutrition  may  be  drawn  by  the  vessels, 
which  are  a  sort  of  internal  roots  ;  and  in 
the  presence  of  this  alimentary  cavity  lie 
naturally  sees  the  primary  and  the  most 
important  distinction  between  animals  and 
plants. 

Following  out  his  teleological  argument, 
Cuvier  remarks  that  the  organization  ot 
this  cavity  and  its  appurtenances  must 
needs  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
aliment,  and  the  operations  which  it  has 
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to  undergo,  before  it  can  be  converted 
into  substances  fitted  for  absorption ; 
while  the  atmosphere  and  the  earth  supply 
plants  with  juices  ready  prepared,  and 
which  can  be  absorbed  immediately. 

As  the  animal  body  required  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  heat  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
there  were  no  means  by  which  the  motion 
of  its  fluids  could  be  produced  by  internal 
causes.  Hence  arose  the  second  great 
distinctive  character  of  animals,  or  the 
circulatory  system,  which  is  less  impor- 
tant than  the  digestive,  since  it  was  un- 
necessary, and  therefore  is  absent,  in  the 
more  simple  animals. 

Animals  further  needed  muscles  for  lo- 
comotion ami  nerves  for  sensibilitv. 
Hence,  says  Cuvier,  it  was  nccessarv  that 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  animal 
body  should  be  more  complicated  than 
that  of  the  plant  ;  ami  it  is  so.  inasmuch 
as  an  additional  substance,  nitrogen, 
enters  into  it  as  an  essential  element, 
while  in  plants  nitrogen  is  only  accident- 
ally joined  with  the  three  other  fundamen- 
tal constituents  of  organic  beings  —  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Indeed,  lie 
afterwards  affirms  that  nitrogen  is  pecul- 
iar to  animals  ;  and  herein  he  places  the 
third  distinction  between  the  animal  and 
the  plant. 

The  soil  and  the  atmosphere  supply 
plants  with  water,  composed  of  hvdrogen 
and  oxygen;  air,  consisting  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  ;  and  carbonic  acid,  contain- 
ing carbon  and  oxygen.  They  retain  the 
hvdrogen  and  the  carbon,  exhale  the  su- 
perfluous oxygen,  and  absorb  little  or  no 
nitrogen.  The  essential  character  of  veg- 
etable life  is  the  exhalation  of  oxygen, 
which  is  effected  through  the  agencv  of 
light. 

Animals,  on  the  contrary,  derive  their 
nourishment  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  plants.  They  get  rid  of  the  super- 
fluous hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  accumu- 
late nitrogen. 

The  relations  of  plants  and  animals  to 
the  atmosphere  are  therefore  inverse. 
The  plant  withdraws  water  and  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  animal  con- 
tributes both  to  it.  Respiration  —  that  is, 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  —  is   the  specially 
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animal  function  of  animals,  and  constitutes 
their  fourth  distinctive  character. 

Thus  wrote  Cuvier  in  1828.  But  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  decades  of  this  century, 
the  greatest  and  most  rapid  revolution 
which  biological  science  has  ever  under- 
gone was  effected  by  the  application  of 
the  modern  microscope  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  organic  structure  ;  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  exact  and  easily  manageable  meth- 
ods of  conducting  the  chemical  analysis  of 
organic  compounds ;  and  finally,  by  the 
employment  of  instruments  of  precision 
for  the  physical  measurement  of  the  forces 
which  are  at  work  in  the  living  economy. 

That  the  semi-fluid  contents  (which  we 
now  term  protoplasm)  of  the  cells  of  cer- 
tain plants,  such  as  the  Chares ,  are  in 
constant  and  regular  motion,  was  made 
out  by  Bonaventura  Corti  a  century  ago ; 
but  the  fact,  important  as  it  was,  fell  into 
oblivion,  and  had  to  be  rediscovered  by 
Treviranus  in  1807.  Robert  Brown  noted 
the  more  complex  motions  of  the  pro- 
toplasm in  the  cells  of  Tradescuniia  in 
1831;  and  now  such  movements  of  the 
living  substance  of  plants  are  well-known 
to  be  some  of  the  most  widely  prevalent 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life. 

Agardh,  and  other  of  the  botanists  of 
Cuvier's  generation,  who  occupied  them- 
selves with  the  lower  plants,  hnd  observed 
that,  under  particular  circumstances,  the 
contents  of  the  cells  of  certain  water-weeds 
were  set  free  and  moved  about  with  consid- 
erable velocity,  and  with  all  the  appear- 
ances of  spontaneity,  as  locomotive  bodies, 
which,  from  their  similarity  to  animals  of 
simple  organization,  were  called  "zoo- 
spores." 

Even  as  late  as  1845,  however,  a  botan- 
ist of  Schleiden's  eminence  deals  very 
sceptically  with  these  statements  ;  and  his 
scepticism  was  the  more  justified,  since 
Ehrenberg,  in  his  elaborate  and  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  infusoria,  had  de- 
clared the  greater  number  of  what  are 
now  recognized  as  locomotive  plants  to  be 
animals. 

At  the  present  day,  innumerable  plants 
and  free  plant-cells  are  known  to  pass  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  lives  in  an  actively 
locomotive  condition,  in  no  wise  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  one  of  the  simpler 


animals  ;  and,  while  in  this  condition,  their 
movements  are,  to  all  appearance,  as 
spontaneous  —  as  much  the  product  of 
volition  —  as  those  of  such  animals. 

Hence  the  teleological  argument  for 
Cuvier's  first  diagnostic  character  —  the 
presence  in  animals  of  an  alimentary  cav- 
ity, or  internal  pocket,  in  which  they  can 
carry  about  their  nutriment,  has  broken 
down  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  mode  of 
stating  it  goes.    And  with  the  advance  of 
microscopic  anatomy  the  universality  of 
the  fact  itself  among  animals  has  ceased 
to  be  predicable.     Many  animals  of  even 
complex  structure,  which  live  parasitically 
within  others,  are  wholly  devoid   of  an 
alimentary  cavity.    Their  food  is  provided 
for  them,  not  only  ready  cooked  but  ready 
digested,  and  the  alimentary  canal,  be- 
come   superfluous,     has  disappeared. 
Again,  the  males  of  most  rotifers  have 
no  digestive  apparatus  ;  as  a  German  nat- 
uralist has  remarked,  they  devote  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  Mhmedienst,  and 
are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  few  realiza- 
tions of  the  Byronic  ideal  of  a  lover. 
Finally,  amidst  the  lowest  forms  of  animal 
life,  the  speck  of  gelatinous  protoplasm, 
which  constitutes  the  whole  body,  has  no 
permanent  digestive  cavity  or  mouth,  but 
takes  in  its  food  anywhere ;  and  digests, 
so  to  speak,  all  over  its  body. 

But  although  Cuvier's  leading  diagnosis 
of  the  animal  from  the  plant  will  not  stand 
a  strict  test,  it  remains  one  of  the  most 
constant  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
animals.  And  if  we  substitute  for  the 
possession  of  an  alimentary  cavity,  the 
power  of  taking  solid  nutriment  into  the 
body  and  there  digesting  it,  the  definition 
so  changed  will  cover  all  animals,  except 
certain  parasites,  and  the  few  and  excep- 
tional cases  of  non-parasitic  animals  which 
do  not  feed  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  definition  thus  amended  will  exclude 
all  ordinary  vegetable  organisms. 

Cuvier  himself  practically  gives  up  his 
second  distinctive  mark  when  he  admits 
that  it  is  wanting  in  the  simpler  animals. 

The  third  distinction  is  based  on  a  com- 
pletely erroneous  conception  of  the  chem- 
ical differences  and  resemblances  between 
the  constituents  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  for  which   Cuvier  is  not  re- 
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sponsible,  as  it  was  current  among  con- 
temporary chemists. 

It  is  now  established  that  nitrogen  is  as 
essential  a  constituent  of  vegetable  as  of 
animal  living  matter;  and  that  the  latter 
is,  chemically  speaking,  just  as  compli- 
cated as  the  former.  Starchy  substances, 
cellulose  and  sugar,  once  supposed  to  be 
exclusively  confined  to  plants,  are  now 
known  to  be  regular  and  normal  products 
of  animals.  Amylaceous  and  saccharine 
substances  are  largely  manufactured,  even 
by  the  highest  animals  ;  cellulose  is  wide- 
spread as  a  constituent  of  the  skeletons 
of  the  lower  animals ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  amyloid  substances  are  universally 
present  in  the  animal  organism,  though 
not  in  the  precise  form  of  starch. 

Moreover,  although  it  remains  true  that 
there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the 
green  plant  in  sunshine  and  the  animal, 
in  so  far  as,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  green  plant  decomposes  carbonic  acid 
and  exhales  oxygen,  while  the  animal 
absorbs  oxygen  and  exhales  carbonic 
acid;  yet  the  exact  investigations  of  the 
modern  chemical  investigator  of  the  physi- 
ological processes  of  plants  have  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to 
draw  any  general  distinction  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  on  this  ground.  In 
fact  the  difference  vanishes  with  the  sun- 
shine, even  in  the  case  of  the  green  plant ; 
which,  in  the  dark,  absorbs  oxygen  and 
gives  out  carbonic  acid  like  any  animal. 
While  those  plants,  such  as  the  fungi, 
which  contain  no  chlorophyll  and  are  not 
green,  are  always,  so  far  as  respiration  is 
concerned,  in  the  exact  position  of  ani- 
mals. They  absorb  oxygen  and  give  out 
carbonic  acid. 

Thus,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
Cuvier's  fourth  distinction  between  the 
animal  and  the  plant  has  been  as  com- 
pletely invalidated  as  the  third  and  sec- 
ond ;  and  even  the  first  can  be  retained 
only  in  a  modified  form  and  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions. 

But  has  the  advance  of  biology  simply 
tended  to  break  down  old  distinctions, 
without  establishing  new  ones  ? 

With  a  qualification,  to  be  considered 
presently,  the  answer  to  this  question  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  affirmative.    The  fa- 


mous researches  of  Schwann  and  Schleidcn 
in  1837  and  the  following  years,  founded 
the  modern  science  of  histology,  or  that 
branch  of  anatomy  which  deals  with  the 
ultimate  visible  structure  of  organisms,  as 
revealed  by  the  microscope  ;  and  from  that 
day  to  this  the  rapid  improvement  of 
methods  of  investigation,  and  the  energy 
of  a  host  of  accurate  observers,  have  given 
greater  and  greater  breadth  and  firmness 
to  Schwann's  great  generalization,  that  a 
fundamental  unity  of  structure  obtains  in 
animals  and  plants ;  and  that  however 
diverse  may  be  the  fabrics,  or  tissues,,  of 
which  their  bodies  are  composed,  all  these 
varied  structures  result  from  the  meta- 
morphoses of  morphological  units  (termed 
cells,  in  a  more  general  sense  than  that  in 
which  the  word  "  cells  "  was  at  first  em- 
ployed), which  are  not  only  similar  in  ani- 
mals and  in  plants  respectively,  but  pre- 
sent a  close  fundamental  resemblance 
when  those  of  animals  and  those  of  plants 
are  compared  together. 

The  contractility  which  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  locomotion,  has  not 
only  been  discovered  to  exist  far  more 
widely  among  plants  than  was  formerly 
imagined,  but,  in  plants,  the  act  of  con- 
traction has  been  found  to  be  accompa- 
nied, as  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson's  interest- 
ing investigations  have  shown,  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  electrical  state  of  the 
contractile  substance  comparable  to  that 
which  was  found  by  Du  Bois  Reymond  to 
be  a  concomitant  of  the  activity  of  ordinary 
muscle  in  animals. 

Again,  I  know  of  no  test  by  which  the 
reaction  of  the  leaves  of  the  sundew  and 
of  other  plants  to  stimuli,  so  fully  and 
carefully  studied  by  Mr.  Darwin,  can  be 
distinguished  from  those  acts  of  contrac- 
tion following  upon  stimuli,  which  are 
called  "  reflex  "  in  animals. 

On  each  lobe  of  the  bilobed  leaf  of  Ve- 
nus's  fly-trap  (Dionaea  7miscip2ila)  are  three 
delicate  filaments  which  stand  out  at  right 
angles  from  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  Touch 
one  of  them  with  the  end  of  a  fine  human 
hair  and  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  instantly 
close  together*  in  virtue  of  an  act  of  con- 
traction of  part  of  their  substance,  just  as 

*  Darwin,  "  Insectivorous  Plants,"  p.  289. 
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the  body  of  a  snail  contracts  into  its  shell 
when  one  of  its  "  horns  "  is  irritated. 

The  reflex  action  of  the  snail  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  presence  of  a  nervous  system 
in  that  animal.  A  molecular  change  takes 
place  in  the  nerve  of  the  tentacle,  is  propa- 
gated to  the  muscles  by  which  the  body  is 
retracted,  and  causing  them  to  contract, 
the  act  of  retraction  is  brought  about. 
Of  course  the  similarity  of  the  acts  does 
not  necessarily  involve  the  conclusion  that 
the  mechanism  by  which  they  are' effected 
is  the  same  ;  but  it  suggests  a  suspicion  of 
their  identity  which  needs  careful  testing. 

The  results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the 
structure  of  the  nervous  system  of  animals 
converge  towards  the  conclusion  that  the 
nerve-fibres,  which  we  have  hitherto  re- 
garded as  ultimate  elements  of  nervous 
tissue,  are  not  such,  but  are  simply  the 
visible  aggregations  of  vastly  more  attenu- 
ated filaments,  the  diameter  of  which 
dwindles  down  to  the  limits  of  our  present 
microscopic  vision,  greatly  as  these  have 
been  extended  by  modern  improvements 
of  the  microscope  ;  and  that  a  nerve  is,  in 
its  essence,  nothing  but  a  linear  tract  of 
specially  modified  protoplasm  between  two 
points  of  an  organism  —  one  of  which  is 
able  to  affect  the  other  by  means  of  the 
communication  so  established.  Hence  it 
is  conceivable  that  even  the  simplest  liv- 
ing being  may  possess  a  nervous  system. 
And  the  question  whether  plants  are  pro- 
vided with  a  nervous  system  or  not,  thus 
acquires  a  new  aspect,  and  presents  the 
histologist  and  physiologist  with  a  prob- 
lem of  extreme  difficulty,  which  must  be 
attacked  from  a  new  point  of  view  and  by 
the  aid  of  methods  which  have  yet  to  be 
invented. 

Thus  it  must  be  admitted  that  plants 
may  be  contractile  and  locomotive  ;  that, 
while  locomotive,  their  movements  may 
have  as  much  appearance  of  spontaneity 
as  those  of  the  lowest  animals  ;  and  that 
many  exhibit  actions  comparable  to  those 
which  are  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
a  nervous  system  in  animals.  And  it  must 
be  allowed  to  be  possible  that  further  re- 
search may  reveal  the  existence  of  some- 
thing comparable  to  a  nervous  system  in 
plants.  So  that  I  know  not  where  we  can 
hope  to  find  any  absolute  distinction  be- 
tween animals  and  plants,  unless  we  return 
to  their  mode  of  nutrition,  and  inquire 
whether  certain  differences  of  a  more  oc- 
cult character  than  those  imagined  to  exist 
by  Cuvier,  and  which  certainly  hold  good 
for  the  vast  majority  of  animals  and  plants, 
are  of  universal  application. 

A  bean  may  be  supplied  with  water  in 


which  salts  of  ammonia  and  certain  other 
mineral  salts  are  dissolved  in  due  propor- 
tion ;  with  atmospheric  air  containing  its 
ordinary  minute  dose  of  carbonic  acid ; 
and  with  nothing  else  but  sunlight  and 
heat.  Under  these  circumstances,  unnat- 
ural as  they  are,  with  proper  management, 
the  bean  will  thrust  forth  its  radicle  and 
its  plumule  ;  the  former  will  grow  down 
into  roots,  the  latter  grow  up  into  the  stem 
and  leaves  of  a  vigorous  bean-plant ;  and 
this  plant  will,  in  due  time,  flower  and 
produce  its  crop  of  beans,  just  as  if  it 
were  grown  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field. 

The  weight  of  the  nitrogenous  protein 
compounds,  of  the  oily,  starchy,  saccha- 
rine and  woody  substances  contained  in 
the  full-grown  plant  and  its  seed,  will  be 
vastly  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  same 
substances  contained  in  the  bean  from 
which  it  sprang.  But  nothing  has  been 
supplied  to  the  bean  save  water,  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  iron,  and  the 
like,  in  combination  with  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric and  other  acids.  Neither  protein, 
nor  fat,  nor  starch,  nor  sugar,  nor  any 
substance  in  the  slightest  degree  resem- 
bling them  have  formed  part  of  the  food 
of  the  bean.  But  the  weights  of  the 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  other  elementary 
bodies  contained  in  the  bean-plant,  and  in 
the  seeds  which  it  produces,  are  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  weights  of  the  same 
elements  which  have  disappeared  from  the 
materials  supplied  to  the  bean  during  its 
growth.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  bean 
has  taken  in  only  the  raw  materials  of  its 
fabric  and  has  manufactured  them  into 
bean-stuffs. 

The  bean  has  been  able  to  perform  this 
great  chemical  feat  by  the  help  of  its 
green  colouring  matter,  or  chlorophyll, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight, 
has  the  marvellous  power  of  decomposing 
carbonic  acid,  setting  free  the  oxygen  and 
laying  hold  of  the  carbon  which  it  con- 
tains. In  fact  the  bean  obtains  two  of 
the  absolutely  indispensable  elements  of 
its  substance  from  two  distinct  sources ; 
the  watery  solution,  in  which  its  roots  are 
plunged,  contains  nitrogen  but  no  carbon ; 
the  air,  to  which  the  leaves  are  exposed, 
contains  carbon,  but  its  nitrogen  is  in  the 
state  of  a  free  gas,  in  which  condition  the 
bean  can  make  no  use  of  it ;  *  and  the 
chlorophyll  is  the  apparatus  by  which  the 
carbon  is  extracted  from  the  atmospheric 
carbonic  acid  —  the  leaves  being  the  chief 

*  I  purposely  assume  that  the  air  with  which  the  bean 
is  supplied  in  the  case  stated  contains  no  ammoniacal 
salts. 
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laboratories  in  which  this  operation  is 
effected. 

The  great  majority  of  conspicuous 
plants  are,  as  everybody  knows,  green ; 
and  this  arises  from  the  abundance  of 
their  chlorophyll.  The  few  which  contain 
no  chlorophyll  and  are  colourless,  are  un- 
able to  extract  the  carbon  which  they 
require  from  atmospheric  carbonic  acid, 
and  lead  a  parasitic  existence  upon  other 
plants  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  often 
as  the  statement  has  been  repeated,  that 
the  manufacturing  power  of  plants  depends 
on  their  chlorophyll,  and  its  interaction 
with  the  rays  of  the  sun.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  easily  demonstrated,  as  Pasteur 
first  proved,  that  the  lowest  fungi,  devoid 
of  chlorophyll,  or  of  any  substitute  for  it, 
as  they  are,  nevertheless  possess  the 
characteristic  manufacturing  powers  of 
plants  in  a  very  high  degree.  Only  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  supplied 
with  a  different  kind  of  raw  material ;  as 
they  cannot  extract  carbon  from  carbonic 
acid,  they  must  be  furnished  with  some- 
thing else  that  contains  carbon.  Tartaric 
acid  is  such  a  substance  ;  and  if  a  single 
spore  of  the  commonest  and  most  trouble- 
some of  moulds  —  Penicillium  —  be  sown 
in  a  saucer  full  of  water,  in  which  tartrate 
of  ammonia,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
phosphates  and  sulphates  is  contained, 
and  kept  warm,  whether  in  the  dark  or 
exposed  to  light,  it  will,  in  a  short  time, 
give  rise  to  a  thick  crust  of  mould,  which 
contains  many  million  times  the  weight  of 
the  original  spore,  in  protein  compounds 
and  cellulose.  Thus  we  have  a  very  wide 
basis  of  fact  for  the  generalization  that 
plants  are  essentially  characterized  by 
their  manufacturing  capacity  —  by  their 
power  of  working  up  mere  mineral  matters 
into  complex  organic  compounds. 

Contrariwise,  there  is  a  no  less  wide 
foundation  for  the  generalization  that 
animals,  as  Cuvier  puts  it,  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  plants  for  the  materials 
of  their  bodies ;  that  is,  either  they  are 
herbivorous,  or  they  eat  other  animals 
which  are  herbivorous. 

But  for  what  constituents  of  their 
bodies  are  animals  thus  dependent  upon 
plants  ?  Certainly  not  for  their  horny 
matter;  nor  for  chondrin,  the  proximate 
chemical  element  of  cartilage  ;  nor  for 
gelatine ;  nor  for  syntonin,  the  constituent 
of  muscle ;  nor  for  their  nervous  or  bil- 
iary substances ;  nor  for  their  amyloid 
matters  ;  nor,  necessarily,  for  their  fats. 

It  can  be  experimentally  demonstrated 
that  animals  can  make  these  for  them- 
selves.    But  that  which    they  cannot 


make,  but  must,  in  all  known  cases,  obtain 
directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  is  the 
peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  protein. 
Thus  the  plant  is  the  ideal proletaire  of 
the  living  world,  the  worker  who  produces  ; 
the  animal,  the  ideal  aristocrat,  who  mostly 
occupies  himself  in  consuming,  after  the 
manner  of  that  noble  representative  of 
the  line  of  Zahdarm,  whose  epitaph  is 
written  in  "  Sartor  Resartus." 

Here  is  our  last  hope  of  finding  a  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  between  plants  and 
animals ;  for,  as  I  have  already  hinted, 
there  is  a  border  territory  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  a  sort  of  no-man's  land,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  certainly  cannot  be 
discriminated  and  brought  to  their  proper 
allegiance  in  any  other  way. 

Some  months  ago,  Professor  Tyndall 
asked  me  to  examine  a  drop  of  infusion 
of  hay,  placed  under  an  excellent  and 
powerful  microscope,  and  to  tell  him  what 
I  thought  some  organisms  visible  in  it 
were.  I  looked  and  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  multitudes  of  Bacteria  moving 
about  with  their  ordinary  intermittent 
spasmodic  wriggles.  As  to  the  vegetable 
nature  of  these  there  is  now  no  doubt. 
Not  only  does  the  close  resemblance  of 
the  Bacteria  to  unquestionable  plants, 
such  as  the  Oscillatorice,  and  lower  forms 
of  fungi,  justify  this  conclusion,  but  the 
manufacturing  test  settles  the  question  at 
once.  It  is  only  needful  to  add  a  minute 
drop  of  fluid  containing  Bacteria,  to  water 
in  which  tartrate,  phosphate,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  are  dissolved ;  and,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  the  clear  fluid  be- 
comes milky  by  reason  of  their  prodigious 
multiplication,  which,  of  course,  implies 
the  manufacture  of  living  bacterium-stuff 
out  of  these  merely  saline  matters. 

But  other  active  organisms,  very  much 
larger  than  the  Bacteria,  attaining  in  fact 
the  comparatively  gigantic  dimensions  of 
one  three-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  or 
more,  incessantly  crossed  the  field  of 
view.  Each  of  these  had  a  body  shaped 
like  a  pear,  the  small  end  being  slightly 
incurved  and  produced  into  a  long  curved 
filament,  or  cilium,  of  extreme  tenuity. 
Behind  this,  from  the  concave  side  of  the 
incurvation,  proceeded  another  long  cilium, 
so  delicate  as  to  be  discernible  only  by 
the  use  of  the  highest  powers  and  careful 
management  of  the  light.  In  the  centre 
of  the  pear-shaped  body  a  clear  round 
space  could  occasionally  be  discerned,  but 
not  always  ;  and  careful  watching  showed 
that  this  clear  vacuity  appeared  gradually, 
and  then  shut  up  and  disappeared  sud- 
denly, at  regular  intervals.    Such  a  struc- 
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ture  is  of  common  occurrence  among  the 
lowest  plants  and  animals,  and  is  known 
as  a  contractile  vacuole. 

The  little  creature  thus  described  some- 
times propelled  itself  with  great  activity, 
with  a  curious  rolling  motion,  by  the  lash- 
ing of  the  front  cilium,  while  the  second 
cilium  trailed  behind  ;  sometimes  it  an- 
chored itself  by  the  hinder  cilium  and  was 
spun  round  by  the  working  of  the  other, 
its  motions  resembling  those  of  an  anchor 
.  buoy  in  a  heavv  sea.  Sometimes,  when 
two  were  in  full  career  towards  one 
another,  each  would  appear  dexterously  to 
get  out  of  the  other's  way ;  sometimes  a 
crowd  would  assemble  and  jostle  one 
another,  with  as  much  semblance  of  indi- 
vidual effort  as  a  spectator  on  the  Grands 
Mulets  might  observe  with  a  telescope 
among  the  specks  representing  men  in  the 
valley  of  Chamounix. 

The  spectacle,  though  always  surprising, 
was  not  new  to  me.  So  my  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  me  was,  that  these  organ- 
isms were  what  biologists  call  monads, 
and  though  they  might  be  animals,  it  was 
also  possible  that  they  might,  like  the 
Bacteria,  be  plants.  My  friend  received 
my  verdict  with  an  expression  which 
showed  a  sad  want  of  respect  for  author- 
ity. He  would  as  soon  believe  that  a 
sheep  was  a  plant.  Naturally  piqued  by 
this  want  of  faith,  I  have  thought  a  good 
deal  over  the  matter;  and  as  I  still  rest  in 
the  lame  conclusion  I  originally  expressed, 
and  must  even  now  confess  that  I  cannot 
certainly  say  whether  this  creature  is  an 
animal  or  a  plant,  I  think  it  may  be  well 
to  state  the  grounds  of  my  hesitation  at 
length.  But,  in  the  first  place,  in  order 
that  I  may  conveniently  distinguish  this 
"  monad  "  from  the  multitude  of  other 
things  which  go  by  the  same  designation, 
I  must  give  it  a  name  of  its  own.  I  think 
(though  for  reasons  which  need  not  be 
stated  at  present,  I  am  not  quite  sure)  that 
it  is  identical  with  the  species  Monas  lens, 
as  defined  by  the  eminent  French  micro- 
scopist  Dujardin,  though  his  magnifying 
power  was  probably  insufficient  to  enable 
him  to  see  that  it  is  curiously  like  a  much 
larger  form  of  monad  which  he  has  named 
Heterojnita.  I  shall,  therefore,  call  it 
not  Monas,  but  Heteromita  lens. 

I  have  been  unable  to  devote  to  my 
Hetero?nita  the  prolonged  study  needful 
to  work  out  its  whole  history,  which  would 
involve  weeks,  or  it  may  be  months  of  un- 
remitting attention.  But  I  the  less  regret 
this  circumstance,  as  some  remarkable 
observations  recently  published  by  Messrs. 


Dallinger  and  Drysdale  *  on  certain 
monads,  relate,  in  part,  to  a  form  so  simi- 
lar to  my  Heteromita  lens,  that  the  history 
of  the  one  may  be  used  to  illustrate  that 
of  the  other.  These  most  patient  and 
painstaking  observers,  who  employed  the 
highest  attainable  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope and,  relieving  one  another,  kept 
watch  day  and  night  over  the  same  indi- 
vidual monads,  have  been  enabled  to  trace 
out  the  whole  history  of  their  Heteromita/ 
which  they  found  in  infusions  of  the 
heads  of  fishes  of  the  cod  tribe. 

Of  the  four  monads  described  and  fig- 
ured by  these  investigators  one,  as  I  have 
said,  very  closely  resembles  Heteromita 
lens  in  every  particular,  except  that  it  has 
a  separately  distinguishable  central  par- 
ticle or  "  nucleus,"  which  is  not  certainly 
to  be  made  out  in  Hetero?nita  lens ;  and 
that  nothing  is  said  by  Messrs.  Dallinger 
and  Drysdale  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 
tractile vacuole  in  this  monad,  though  they 
describe  it  in  another. 

Their  Heteromita,  however,  multiplied 
rapidly  by  fission.  Sometimes  a  transverse 
constriction  appeared;  the  hinder  half  de- 
veloped a  new  cilium,  and  the  hinder 
cilium  gradually  split  from  its  base  to  its 
free  end,  until  it  was  divided  into  two ;  a 
process  which,  considering  the  fact  that 
this  fine  filament  cannot  be  much  more 
than  .00001  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  won- 
derful enough.  The  constriction  of  the 
body  extended  inwards  until  the  two  por- 
tions were  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus  ; 
finally  they  separated,  and  each  swam 
away  by  itself,  a  complete  Heteromita, 
provided  with  its  two  cilia.  Sometimes 
the  constriction  took  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, with  the  same  ultimate  result.  In 
each  case  the  process  occupied  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  minutes.  At  this  rate, 
a  single  Heteromita  would  give  rise  to  a 
thousand  like  itself  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  to  about  a  million  in  two  hours,  and 
to  a  number  greater  than  the  generally  as- 
sumed number  of  human  beings  now  liv- 
ing in  the  world  in  three  hours  ;  or,  if  we 
give  each  Heteromita  an  hour's  enjoy- 
ment of  individual  existence,  the  same  re- 
sult will  be  obtained  in  about  a  day.  The 
apparent  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of 
multitudes  of  such  organisms  as  these  in 
any  nutritive  fluid  to  which  one  obtains 
access,  is  thus  easily  explained. 

During  these  processes  of  multiplication 

*  "  Researches  in  the  Life-history  of  a  Cercomonad : 
a  Lesson  in  Biogenesis,"  and  "  Further  Researches  in 
the  Life-history  of  the  Monads." — Monthly  Micro* 
scopical  J  our  nalt  1873. 
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by  fission  the  Heteromita  remains  act- 
ive;  but  sometimes  another  mode  of  fis- 
sion occurs.  The  body  becomes  rounded 
and  quiescent,  or  nearly  so ;  and  while  in 
this  resting  state  divides  into  two  por- 
tions, each  of  which  is  rapidly  converted 
into  an  active  Heteromita. 

A  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon 
is  that  kind  of  multiplication  which  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  union  of  two  monads,  by  a 
process  which  is  termed  conjugation. 
Two  active  Heteromita  become  applied 
to  one  another,  and  then  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally coalesce  into  one  body.  The  two 
nuclei  run  into  one ;  and  the  mass  result- 
ing from  the  conjugation  of  the  two  He- 
teromitcz,  thus  fused  together,  has  a  trian- 
gular form.  The  two  pairs  of  cilia  are  to 
be  seen,  for  some  time,  at  two  of  the 
angles,  which  answer  to  the  small  ends  of 
the  conjoined  monads  ;  but  they  ultimately 
vanish  and  the  twin  organism,  in  which  all 
visible  traces  of  organization  have  disap- 
peared, falls  into  a  state  of  rest.  Sudden 
wave-like  movements  of  its  substance  next 
occur :  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  apices  of 
the  triangular  mass  burst,  and  give  exit  to 
a  dense  yellowish,  glairy  fluid  filled  with 
minute  granules.  This  process,  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  involves  the  actual  con- 
fluence and  mixture  of  the  substance  of 
two  distinct  organisms,  is  effected  in  the 
space  of  about  two  hours. 

The  authors  whom  I  quote  say  that 
they  "  cannot  express  "  the  excessive 
minuteness  of  the  granules  in  question, 
and  they  estimate  their  diameter  at  less 
than  .000005  of  an  inch.  Under  the  high- 
est powers  of  the  microscope  at  present 
applicable  such  specks  are  hardly  dis- 
cernible. Nevertheless,  particles  of  this 
size  are  massive  when  compared  to  physic- 
al molecules  ;  whence  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  each,  small  as  it  is,  may  have 
a  molecular  structure  sufficiently  complex 
to  give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  life. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  patient  watch- 
ing of  the  place  at  which  these  infinitesimal 
living  particles  were  discharged,  our 
observers  assured  themselves  of  their 
growth  and  development  into  new  monads. 
These,  in  about  four  hours  from  their  be- 
ing set  free,  had  attained  a  sixth  of  the 
length  of  the  parent,  with  the  characteris- 
tic cilia,  though  at  first  they  were  quite  mo- 
tionless ;  and  in  four  hours  more  they  had 
attained  the  dimensions  and  exhibited  all 
the  activity  of  the  adult.  These  incon- 
ceivably minute  particles  are  therefore  the 
germs  of  the  Hetcro?nita  j  and  from  the 
dimensions  of  these  germs  it  is  easily 
shown  that  the  body  formed  by  conjuga- 


gation  may,  at  a  low  estimate,  have  given 
exit  to  thirty  thousand  of  them  ;  a  result 
of  a  matrimonial  process  whereby  the  con- 
tracting parties,  without  a  metaphor,  "  be- 
come one  flesh,"  enough  to  make  a  Mal- 
thusian  despair  of  the  future  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  investigators 
from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  history 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether 
their  monads  take  solid  nutriment  or  not ; 
so  that  though  they  help  us  very  much  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  history  of  my 
Heteromita,  their  observations  throw  no 
light  on  the  problem  we  are  trying  to 
solve  — is  it  an  animal  or  is  it  a  plant  ? 

Undoubtedly  it  is  possible  to  bring  for- 
ward very  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
regarding  Hetero?nita  as  a  plant. 

For  example,  there  is  a  fungus,  an  ob- 
scure and  almost  microscopic  mould, 
termed  Peronospora  infestans.  Like  many 
other  fungi,  the  Peronosporcs  are  para- 
sitic upon  other  plants  ;  and  this  particu- 
lar Peronospora  happens  to  have  attained 
much  notoriety  and  political  importance, 
in  a  way  not  without  a  parallel  in  the 
career  of  notorious  politicians,  namely,  by 
reason  of  the  frightful  mischief  it  has 
done  to  mankind.  For  it  is  this  fundus 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  potato-disease ; 
and,  therefore  Peronospora  infestans 
(doubtless  of  exclusively  Saxon  origin, 
though  not  accurately  known  to  be  so) 
brought  about  the  Irish  famine.  The 
plants  afflicted  with  the  malady  are  found 
to  be  infested  by  a  mould,  consisting  of 
fine  tubular  filaments,  termed  JiyphcE, 
which  burrow  through  the  substance  of 
the  potato-plant,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  substance  of  their  host ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  directly  or  indirectly, 
they  set  up  chemical  changes  by  which 
even  its  woody  frame-work  becomes  black- 
ened, sodden,  and  withered. 

In  structure,  however,  the  Pemospora 
is  as  much  a  mould  as  the  common  Peni- 
cillium  j  and  just  as  the  Penicillin m  mul- 
tiplies by  the  breaking  up  of  its  hyphae 
into  separate  rounded  bodies,  the  spores  ; 
so,  in  the  Peronospora,  certain  of  the 
hyphae  grow  out  into  the  air  through  the 
interstices  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
potato-plant,  and  develop  spores.  Each 
of  these  hyphae  usually  gives  off  several 
branches.  The  ends  of  the  branches  di- 
late and  become  closed  sacs,  which  event- 
ually drop  off  as  spores.  The  spores  fall- 
ing on  some  part  of  the  same  potato- 
plant,  or  carried  by  the  wind  to  another, 
may  at  once  germinate,  throwing  out  tubu- 
lar prolongations  which  become  hyphae, 
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and  burrow  into  the  substance  of  the 
plant  attacked.  But  more  commonly,  the 
contents  of  the  spore  divide  into  six  or  eight 
separate  portions.  The  coat  of  the  spore 
gives  way,  and  each  portion  then  emerges 
as  an  independent  organism,  which  has 
the  shape  of  a  bean,  rather  narrower  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  convex  on  one 
side,  and  depressed  or  concave  on  the  op- 
posite. From  the  depression,  two  long 
and  delicate  cilia  proceed,  one  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  directed  forwards. 
Close  to  the  origin  of  those  cilia,  in  the 
substance  of  the  body,  is  a  regularly  pul- 
sating contractile  vacuole.  The  shorter 
cilium  vibrates  actively,  and  effects  the  lo- 
comotion of  the  organism,  while  the  other 
trails  behind;  the  whole  body  rolling  on 
its  axis  with  its  pointed  end  forwards. 

The  eminent  botanist,  De  Bary,  who 
was  not  thinking  of  our  problem,  tells  us, 
in  describing  the  movements  of  these 
"Zoospores,"  that,  as  they  swim  about, 
"foreign  bodies  are  carefully  avoided, 
and  the  whole  movement  has  a  deceptive 
likeness  to  the  voluntary  changes  of  place 
which  are  observed  in  microscopic  ani- 
mals." 

After  swarming  about  in  this  way  in  the 
moisture  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf  or  stem 
(which,  film  though  it  may  be,  is  an  ocean 
to  such  a  fish)  for  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  the  movement  of  the  zoospore  be- 
comes slower,  and  is  limited  to  a  slow 
turning  upon  its  axis,  without  change  of 
place.  It  then  becomes  quite  quiet,  the 
cilia  disappear,  it  assumes  a  spherical 
form,  and  surrounds  itself  with  a  distinct, 
though  delicate,  membranous  coat.  A 
protuberance  then  grows  out  from  one 
side  of  the  sphere,  and,  rapidly  increasing 
in  length,  assumes  the  character  of  a 
hypha.  The  latter  penetrates  into  the 
substance  of  the  potato-plant,  either1  by 
entering  a  stomate  or  by  boring  through 
the  wall  of  an  epidermic'cell,  and  ramifies, 
as  a  mycelium,  in  the  substance  of  the 
plant,  destroying  the  tissues  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact.  As  these  processes 
of  multiplication  take  place  very  rapidly, 
millions  of  spores  are  soon  set  free  from 
a  single  infested  plant;  and  from  their 
minuteness  they  are  readily  transported 
by  the  gentlest  breeze.  Since  again,  the 
zoospores  set  free  from  each  spore,  in 
virtue  of  their  powers  of  locomotion, 
swiftly  disperse  themselves  over  the  sur- 
face, it  is  no  wonder  that  the  infection, 
once  started,  soon  spreads  from  field  to 
field,  and  extends  its  ravages  over  a  whole 
country. 

However,  it  does  not  enter  into  my 


present  plan  to  treat  of  the  potato-dis- 
ease, instructively  as  its  history  bears 
upon  that  of  other  epidemics ;  and  I  have 
selected  the  case  of  the  Peronospora  sim- 
ply because  it  affords  an  example  of  an 
organism,  which,  in  one  stage  of  its  ex- 
istence, is  truly  a  "monad,"  indistin- 
guishable by  any  important  character 
from  our  Heteromita,  and  extraordinarily 
like  it  in  some  respects.  And  yet  this 
monad  can  be  traced,  step  by  step, 
through  the  series  of  metamorphoses 
which  I  have  described,  until  it  assumes 
the  features  of  an  organism,  which  is  as 
much  a  plant  as  an  oak  or  an  elm  is. 

Moreover  it  would  be  possible  to  pur- 
sue the  analogy  further.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  a  process  of  conjugation 
takes  place  in  the  Peronospora.  Two 
separate  portions  of  its  protoplasm  be- 
come fused  together,  surround  themselves 
with  a  thick  coat,  and  give  rise  to  a  sort 
of  vegetable  egg  called  an  oospore.  After 
a  period  of  rest,  the  contents  of  the 
oospore  break  up  into  a  number  of  zoo- 
spores like  those  already  described,  each 
of  which,  after  a  period  of  activity,  germi- 
nates in  the  ordinary  way.  This  process 
obviously  corresponds  with  the  conjuga- 
tion and  subsequent  setting  free  of  germs 
in  the  Heteromita. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peronospora 
is,  after  all,  a  questionable  sort  of  plant ; 
that  it  seems  to  be  wanting  in  the  manu- 
facturing power,  selected  as  the  main  dis- 
tinctive character  of  vegetable  life ;  or  at 
any  rate,  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
does  not  get  its  protein-matter  ready 
made  from  the  potato-plant. 

Let  us,  therefore,  take  a  case  which  is 
not  open  to  these  objections. 

There  are  some  small  plants  known  to 
botanists  as  members  of  the  genus  Coleo- 
chcete,  which,  without  being  truly  para- 
sitic, grow  upon  certain  water-weeds,  as 
lichens  grow  upon  trees.  The  little  plant 
has  the  form  of  an  elegant  green  star,  the 
branching  arms  of  which  are  divided  into 
cells.  Its  greenness  is  due  to  its  chloro- 
phyll, and  it  undoubtedly  has  the  manu- 
facturing power  in  full  degree,  decompos- 
ing carbonic  acid  and  setting  free  oxygen 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

But  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  some 
of  the  cells  of  which  the  plant  is  made  up 
occasionally  divide,  by  a  method  similar 
to  that  which  effects  the  division  of  the 
contents  of  the  Poronospora  spore ;  and 
the  severed  portions  are  then  set  free  as 
active  monad-like  zoospores.  Each  is 
oval  and  is  provided  at  one  extremity  with 
two  long  active  cilia.    Propelled  by  these, 
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it  swims  about  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  but  at  length  comes  to  a  state  of 
rest  and  gradually  grows  into  a  Coleo- 
chcete. 

Moreover,  as  in  the  Peronospora,  con- 
jugation may  take  place  and  result  in  an 
oospore  ;  the  contents  of  which  divide  and 
are  set  free  as  monadiform  germs. 

If  the  whole  history  of  the  zoospores  of 
Peronospora  and  Coleochcete  were  un- 
known, they  would  undoubtedly  be  classed 
among  "  monads  "  with  the  same  right  as 
Heteromita;  why  then  may  not  Hetero- 
mita be  a  plant,  even  though  the  cycle  of 
forms  through  which  it  passes  shows  no 
terms  quite  so  complex  as  those  which 
occur  in  Peronospora  and  Coleochcete? 
And,  in  fact,  there  are  some  green  organ- 
isms, in  every  respect  characteristically 
plants,  such  as  Chlamydomonas,  and  the 
common  Volvox,  or  so-called  "globe  ani- 
malcule," which  run  through  a  cycle  of 
forms  of  just  the  same  simple  character 
as  those  of  Heteromita. 

The  name  of  Chlamydomonas  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  microscopic  green  bodies, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  protoplasmic 
central  substance  invested  by  a  structure- 
less sac.  The  latter  contains  cellulose, 
as  in  ordinary  plants  ;  and  the  chlorophyll 
which  gives  the  green  colour  enables  the 
Chlamydomonas  to  decompose  carbonic 
acid  and  fix  carbon,  as  they  do.  Two  long 
cilia  protrude  through  the  cell-wall,  and 
effect  the  rapid  locomotion  of  this  "  mo- 
nad," which,  in  all  respects  except  its  mo- 
bility, is  characteristically  a  plant. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
Chlamydomotias  multiplies  by  simple  fis- 
sion, each  splitting  into  two  or  into  four 
parts,  which  separate  and  become  inde- 
pendent organisms.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  Chla?nydo?nonas  divides  into 
eight  parts,  each  of  which  is  provided 
with  four,  instead  of  two  cilia.  These 
zoospores  conjugate  in  pairs,  and  give 
rise  to  quiescent  bodies,  which  multiply  by 
division,  and  eventually  pass  into  the  act- 
ive state. 

Thus,  so  far  as  outward  form  and  the 
general  character  of  the  cycle  of  modifica- 
tions through  which  the  organism  passes 
in  the  course  of  its  life  are  concerned,  the 
resemblance  between  Chlamydomonas 
and  Heteromita  is  of  the  closest  descrip- 
tion. And  on  the  face  of  the  matter  there 
is  no  ground  for  refusing  to  admit  that 
Heteromita  may  be  related  to  Chla?ny- 
domonas,  as  the  colourless  fungus  is  to 
the  green  alga.  Volvox  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  hollow  sphere,  the  wall  of 
which  is  made  up  of  coherent  chlamy- 


domonads ;  and  which  progresses  with  a 
rotating  motion  effected  by  the  paddling 
of  the  multitudinous  pairs  of  cilia  which 
project  from  its  surface.  Each  Volvox- 
monad  has  a  contractile  vacuole  like  that 
of  Heteromita  lens;  and  moreover  pos- 
sesses a  red  pigment  spot  like  the  sim- 
plest form  of  eye  known  among  animals. 

The  methods  of  fissive  multiplication 
and  of  conjugation  observed  in  the  mo- 
nads of  this  locomotive  globe  are  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  observed  in  Chlamy- 
domonas j  and  though  a  hard  battle  has 
been  fought  over  it,  Volvox  is  now  finally 
surrendered  to  the  botanists. 

Thus  there  is  really  no  reason  why  Hete- 
romita may  not  be  a  plant ;  and  this  con- 
clusion would  be  very  satisfactory,  if  it 
were  not  equally  easy  to  show  that  there 
is  really  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  an 
animal. 

For  there  are  numerous  organisms  pre- 
senting the  closest  resemblance  to  Hetero- 
?nita,  and,  like  it,  grouped  under  the  general 
name  of  "  monads,"  which,  nevertheless, 
can  be  observed  to  take  in  solid  nutri- 
ment, and  which  therefore  have  a  virtual, 
if  not  an  actual,  mouth  and  digestive  cav- 
ity, and  thus  come  under  Cuvier's  defini- 
tion of  an  animal.  Numerous  forms  of 
such  animals  have  been  described  by 
Ehrenberg,  Dujardin,  H.  James  Clark  and 
other  writers  on  the  infusoria. 

Indeed,  in  another  infusion  of  hay  in 
which  my  Hetero7nita  lens  occurred,  there 
were  innumerable  infusorial  animalcules 
belonging  to  the  well-known  species  Col- 
poda  cucttlhis.* 

Full-sized  specimens  of  this  animalcule 
attain  a  length  of  between  one  three- 
hundredth  or  .0025  of  an  inch,  so  that 
it  may  have  ten  times  the  length  and 
a  thousand  times  the  mass  of  a  Hete- 
romita. In  shape  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
like Heteromita.  The  small  end,  however, 
is  not  produced  into  one  long  cilium,  but 
the  general  surface  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  small  actively  vibrating  ciliary  organs, 
which  are  only  longest  at  the  small  end. 
At  the  point  which  answers  to  that  from 
which  the  two  cilia  arise  in  Hetero?nita, 
there  is  a  conical  depression,  the  mouth ; 
and  in  young  specimens  a  tapering  fila- 
ment, which  reminds  one  of  the  posterior 
cilium  of  Heteromita,  projects  from  this 
region. 

The  body  consists  of  a  soft  granular 
protoplasmic  substance,  the  middle  of 
which  is  occupied  by  a  large  oval  mass 

*  Excellently  described  by  Stein,  almost  all  of  whose 
statements  I  have  verified. 
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called  the  "  nucleus  ;  "  while,  at  its  hinder 
end,  is  a  "  contractile  vacuole,"  conspicu- 
ous by  its  regular  rhythmic  appearances 
and  disappearances.  Obviously,  although 
the  Colpoda  is  not  a  monad,  it  differs 
from  one  only  in  subordinate  details. 
Moreover,  under  certain  conditions,  it  be- 
comes quiescent,  incloses  itself  in  a  deli- 
cate case  or  cyst,  and  then  divides  into 
two,  four,  or  more  portions,  which  are 
eventually  set  free  and  swim  about  as  act- 
ive Colpo  icB. 

But  this  creature  is  an  unmistakable  an- 
imal, and  full-sized  Colpodce  may  be  fed  as 
easily  as  one  feeds  chickens.  It  is  only 
needful  to  diffuse  very  finely  ground  car- 
mine through  the  water  in  which  they 
live,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  bodies 
of  the  Colpodtz  are  stuffed  with  the  deeply 
coloured  granules  of  the  pigment. 

And  if  this  were  not  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  animality  of  Colpoda,  there  comes 
the  fact  that  it  is  even  more  similar  to  an- 
other well-known  animalcule,  Parame- 
cium, than  it  is  to  a  monad.  But  Para- 
mcechun  is  so  huge  a  creature  compared 
with  those  hitherto  discussed  — it  reaches 
one  one-hundred-and-twentieth  of  an  inch 
or  more  in  length  —  that  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  out  its  organization  in  de- 
tail ;  and  in  proving  that  it  is  not  only  an 
animal,  but  that  it  is  an  animal  which  pos- 
sesses a  somewhat  complicated  organiza- 
tion. For  example,  the  surface  layer  of 
its  body  is  different  in  structure  from  the 
deeper  parts.  There  are  two  contractile 
vacuoles,  from  each  of  which  radiates  a 
system  of  vessel-like  canals  ;  and  not  only 
is  there  a  conical  depression  continuous 
with  a  tube,  which  serve  as  mouth  and 
gullet,  but  the  food  ingested  takes  a  defi- 
nite course  and  refuse  is  rejected  from  a 
definite  region.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
feed  these  animals  and  to  watch  the  par- 
ticles of  indigo  or  carmine  accumulate  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  gullet.  From  this 
they  gradually  project,  surrounded  by  a 
ball  of  water,  which  at  length  passes  with 
a  jerk,  oddly  simulating  a  gulp,  into  the 
pulpy  central  substance  of  the  body,  there 
to  circulate  up  one  side  and  down  the 
other,  until  its  contents  are  digested  and 
assimilated.  Nevertheless,  this  complex 
animal  multiplies  by  division,  as  the  mo- 
nad does,  and,  like  the  monad,  undergoes 
conjugation.  It  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Hetero7nita  on  the  animal  side,  as 
Coleochaite  does  on  the  plant  side.  Start 
from  either,  and  such  an  insensible  series 
of  gradations  leads  to  the  monad  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  at  any  stage  of  the 


progress  —  here  the  line  between  the  ani- 
mal and  the  plant  must  be  drawn. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  certain  or- 
ganisms which  pass  through  a  monad 
stage  of  existence,  such  as  the  Myxomy- 
cetes,  are,  at  one  time  of  their  lives,  de- 
pendent upon  external  sources  for  their 
protein-matter,  or  are  animals  ;  and  at  an- 
other period  manufacture  it,  or  are  plants. 
And  seeing  that  the  whole  progress  of 
modern  investigation  is  in  favour  of  the 
doctrine  of  continuity,  it  is  a  fair  and  prob- 
able speculation  —  though  only  a  specu- 
lation —  that,  as  there  are  some  plants 
which  can  manufacture  protein  out  of  such 
apparently  intractable  mineral  matters  as 
carbonic  acid,  water,  nitrate  of  ammonia, 
and  metallic  salts ;  while  others  need  to 
be  supplied  with  their  carbon  and  nitrogen 
in  the  somewhat  less  raw  form  of  tartrate 
of  ammonia  and  allied  compounds;  so 
there  may  be  yet  others,  as  is  possibly  the 
case  with  the  true  parasitic  plants,  which 
can  only  manage  to  put  together  materials 
still  better  prepared  —  still  more  nearly 
approximated  to  protein  —  until  we  arrive 
at  such  organisms  as  the  Psorospermia 
and  the  Panhistophyton,  which  are  as 
much  animal  as  vegetable  in  structure,  but 
are  animal  in  their  dependence  on  other 
organisms  for  their  food. 

The  singular  circumstance  observed  by 
Meyer,  that  the  Torula  of  yeast,  though 
an  indubitable  plant,  still  flourishes  most 
vigorously  when  supplied  with  the  com- 
plex nitrogenous  substance,  pepsin;  the 
probability  that  the  Peronospora  is  nour- 
ished directly  by  the  protoplasm  of  the 
potato-plant ;  and  the  wonderful  facts 
which  have  recently  been  brought  to  light 
respecting  insectivorous  plants,  all  favour 
this  view  ;  and  tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  difference  between  animal  and  plant 
is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind ;  and 
that  the  problem  whether,  in  a  given  case, 
an  organism  is  an  animal  or  a  plant,  may 
be  essentially  insoluble. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
HER  DEAREST  FOE. 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Welcome  as  he  ever  was,  Tom  Reed 
was  perhaps  never  so  anxiously  looked 
for  as  on  the  present  occasion.  Kate  felt 
that  he  could  disentangle  the  ravelled 
skein  of  her  affairs;  that  he  only  could 
deal  with  Trapes  ;  and  his  tact  so  manipu- 
late the  difficulties  with  which  her  relations 
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to  Galbraith  bristled,  as  to  effect  a  fair 
division  of  the  property  she  hoped  to 
prove  her  own,  without  letting  Galbraith 
know  her  identity  until  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

Kate  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of 
being  in  sympathy  with  her  adviser.  Gen- 
erally an  adviser  is  an  enemy,  whose  opin- 
ions, ranged  under  a  different  banner  from 
one's  own,  are  to  be  in  some  way  circum- 
vented or  twisted  into  accord  with  the 
advised  :  or,  possessing  sufficient  weight 
to  impose  them  upon  the  bearer,  they 
are  so  often  acted  upon  in  an  unwilling 
spirit  as  to  neutralize  their  possible  good 
effect. 

But  there  was  a  real  accord  between 
Tom  Reed  and  the  young  widow ;  even 
when  they  differed,  each  knew  that  he  or 
she  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
other. 

Fanny  was  of  course  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
cealable  joy.  She  had  stolen  half  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon  to  compound  a  lobster 
currie  for  the  late  dinner  or  early  supper 
at  which  Tom  was  expected.  A  low  and 
mundane  method  of  preparing  for  a  lover's 
reception  perhaps,  in  the  reader's  opinion, 
but  —  ask  the  lover's  ! 

The  trains  between  Stoneborough  and 
Pierstoffe  were  by  no  means  patterns  of 
punctuality,  and  the  friends  agreed  not  to 
expect  Tom  till  quite  half  an  hour  after  he 
was  due.  That  half  an  hour  was  nearly 
exhausted,  when  their  attention  was  di- 
verted by  the  entrance  of  Mills  with  a 
note,  an  untidy  note  without  an  envelope, 
and  fastened  by  a  wafer.  It  was  directed 
to  T.  Reed,  Esq.,  in  a  very  intoxicated- 
looking  hand. 

"  This  has  just  been  brought  by  a  boy 
from  the  Shakespeare  Inn,  ma'am,  and  he 
wants  to  know  if  Mr.  Tom  is  come." 

"  Say  he  has  not,  but  we  expect  him 
every  moment,"  replied  Mrs.  Temple, 
scanning  the  note  critically.  "This  is 
from  Trapes,  no  doubt." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  might  open  it  ?  " 
insinuated  Fanny,  laying  a  couple  of  cove- 
tous little  fingers  on  it.  "It  is  all  about 
yourself,  of  course.  I  really  think  you 
might  read  it,  Kate." 

"  You  impatient  puss  !  I  think  we  might 
wait  for  Tom  to  read  his  own  correspond- 
ence. He  will  be  here  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  if  he  comes  at  all." 

"  Ah,  Kate,  that  is  a  cruel  '  if  ' !  " 

"  Never  fear,  Fan  —  there,  there  is  some 
conveyance  stopping  at  the  door.  Here 
he  is,  and  I  shall  run  away  ! " 

"  Indeed,  Kate,  indeed  you  need  not!" 

But  Kate  was  gone.    The  next  moment 


a  hearty  hug,  a  long,  loving  kiss,  put  every- 
thing and  every  one  save  the  donor  out  of 
Fanny's  head.  "  It  seems  a  hundred 
years  since  I  saw  you,  my  darling,"  cried 
Tom,  who,  though  looking  a  little  thin  and 
worn,  was  in  high  spirits  and  full  of  ani- 
mation. "  You  little,  ungrateful,  saucy 
coquette  !  you  are  as  blooming  and  bright 
as  if  I  had  been  at  your  elbow  all  the 
time  !  Where  is  the  pale  cheek  and  tear- 
dimmed  eyes  that  ought  to  show  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  you  mourned  my  ab- 
sence, and  the  severe  mental  arithmetic 
you  exercised  counting  the  days  till  I 
came  ? " 

"  Ah,  Tom,  I  should  have  had  a  dash  of 
uncertainty  to  reduce  me  to  the  proper 
condition  of  paleness  and  dimness.  But 
I  know  you,  and  I  am  at  rest,"  a  small 
responsive  hug,  and  some  half-uttered 
ejaculations  interrupted,  as  may  be  imag- 
ined. 

"  I  see  I  do  not  go  the  right  way  to 
work  to  show  what  a  valuable  article  I 
am  !  "  cried  Tom. 

"If  you  worried,  or  gave  me  any  trouble, 
I  should  not  care  a  straw  about  you,"  said 
Fanny,  with  a  pretty  moan. 

"  Now  let  me  call  Kate,  she  is  dying  to 
see  you." 

"  I  think  she  might  give  us  a  few  min- 
utes more  law." 

"  Oh,  here,  Tom,  is  a  note  for  you !  " 
cried  Fanny,  darting  to  the  mantelpiece 
and  taking  it  down.  "  I  believe  it  is  from 
that  strange  man,  Mr.  Trapes." 

"  Trapes  !  "  echoed  Tom,  in  much  sur- 
prise. "  How  does  he  know  that  I  am 
here  ?  " 

"Oh,  because  —  but  I  will  leave  Kate 
to  tell  everything.  Just  do  look  at  the 
note  !  " 

^  "  There  !  you  may  discount  your  rights, 
if  you  choose,"  said  Tom,  laughing,  and 
handing  the  scrawled  morsel  of  paper  to 
her. 

"  What  a  hand  !    What  is  that  word  ?  " 

" '  Seriously.' " 

"  Read  it  to  me,  dear  Tom." 

"  <  My  dear  Reed, —  I  am  seriously  ill, 
and  cannot  go  to  see  you  as  I  promised 

Mrs.  T  .    I  feel  as  if  I  was  near  the 

end  of  the  race,  and  nowhere !  Look  in 
on  me,  like  a  brick,  to-morrow. 

"  '  Yours,  G.  Trapes.' 

"  If  Trapes  knocks  up,  he  will  not  last 
long,"  said  Tom,  gravely  ;  "  but  call  Mrs. 
Travers.  I  long  to  hear  all  about  every- 
thing ! " 

"Now  tell  me  how  you  unearthed 
Trapes?"  asked  Tom. 
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They  were  sitting  round  the  fire  after 
dinner,  Mrs.  Temple  having  insisted  on 
his  refreshing  himself  before  going  into 
any  discussion  of  business. 

"  He  came  to  the  surface  of  his  own 
accord,"  she  replied,  and  proceeded  to 
describe  her  encounter  with  him  clearly 
and  shortly,  till  she  came  to  the  part  per- 
formed by  Galbraith,  where  she  broke 
down  for  an  instant,  paused,  collected  her- 
self, and  continued  her  narrative  by  a  de- 
cided abridgment.  "  When  I  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  walk  home,  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  was  good  enough  to  come 
part  of  the  way,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since."  She  then  passed  rapidly  on  to 
Trapes's  evening  visit,  and  his  remarkable 
boast :  "  I  can  produce  the  man  who  drew 
out  the  will,  two  or  three  months  after  Mr. 
Travers's  death ;  and  I  can  produce  the 
man  that  employed  him  to  do  it !  " 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  Tom, 
when  Kate  ceased  speaking.  "If  Trapes 
can  make  good  his  promise,  of  course 
your  success  is  an  accomplished  fact.  But 
I  must  warn  you  that  my  former  acquaint- 
ance is  given  to  the  wildest  romancing  at 
times.  Still,  I  believe  he  does  know 
something  of  importance.  One  point, 
however,  I  must  press  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Temple  :  do  not  see  this  scamp  any  more 
—  leave  him  to  me." 

"  Most  willingly  and  thankfully,  dear 
Tom." 

"Very  well.  Now,  do  you  think  he 
recognized  Galbraith  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  think  he  did." 

"  Mind,"  continued  Tom,  "  I  don't  think 
it  matters  a  straw  whether  he  tells  his  tale 
to  Galbraith  or  to  you,  if  he  can  support 
it ;  for  of  course,  a  man  of  Galbraith's 
position  and  character  would  not  for  a 
moment  hesitate  about  restoring  your 
rights.  All  I  want  to  make  sure  of  before 
we  stir  in  the  matter  is,  to  be  prepared 
with  irresistible  proof.  As  things  are  at 
present,  we  should  only  be  knocking  our 
heads  against  the  stone  wall  of  a  long  law- 
suit were  you  to  move.  However,  you 
must  leave  Trapes  to  me."  There  was  a 
pause,  during  which  Tom  appeared  lost  in 
thought  —  a"  condition  which  Kate  and 
Fanny  .  respected  too  much  to  disturb. 
At  last  he  roused  himself,  and  assumed 
the  attitude  peculiar  to  Britons  when 
about  to  dictate  or  domineer  —  that  is,  he 
placed  himself  on  the  hearth-rug,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire.  "It  was  a  remarkable, 
though  fortunate  accident  that  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  came  to  your  assistance.  Is  it 
permitted  to  ask  what  brought  him  to 
Pierstoffe  just  in  the  nick  of  time  ?  "  And 


Tom,  with  an  air  of  comical  solemnity, 
paused  for  a  reply. 

Kate  crimsoned  even  over  her  little 
ears,  but  answered  steadily,  though  in  a 
low  voice,  "  No,  Tom,  you  must  not  ask. 
I  cannot  tell  you  any  fibs,  so  I  would 
rather  say  nothing." 

"  Ahem  !  —  and  in  spite  of  this  gallant 
rescue  and  unexpected  appearance  —  I 
presume  it  was  unexpected  ?  " 

"  Most  unexpected !  "  she  returned. 

"  You  are  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country  ?  " 

"  Quite  determined  !  "  said  Kate  rising 
and  coming  to  the  fire,  where  she  leaned 
against  the  chimney-piece,  "  if  I  can  bring 
an  overwhelming  force  to  bear  upon  his 
position." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Tom, 
quickly,  darting  one  of  his  keenest  glances 
at  the  fair,  downcast  face  before  him, 
"  that  you  have  any  fresh  cause  for  ven- 
geance ?  " 

"  For  vengeance  ?  oh,  no  !  "  she  re- 
turned, looking  frankly  into  his  eyes. 
"  My  opinion  of  Sir  Hugh  is  changed  for 
the  better.  It  is  for  his  sake  as  well  as 
my  own  that  I  wish  matters  hurried  on." 

"  You  are  incomprehensible  ! "  he  re- 
turned, less  amiably  than  usual. 

"  Then  do  not  try  to  comprehend  me," 
she  said,  gently  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  "but  act  as  if  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents had  never  brought  Hugh  Galbraith 
to  lodge  under  my  roof  —  continue  to  be 
my  best  friend  as  you  have  been." 

"  You  generally  make  slaves  of  your 
friends,"  replied  Tom,  resignedly.  "  How- 
ever, I  have  not  opened  my  budget  yet. 
I  saw  Wall  this  morning.    He  had  just 

had  S  's  opinion,  and  showed  it  to  me. 

He  considers  that  there  are  grounds  for 
taking  criminal  proceedings  against 
Poole." 

"  And  will  Mr.  Wall  arrest  him,  then  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  anxiously. 

"  No.  He  would  in  the  first  instance 
summon  Poole  to  answer  the  charge  of 
having  wilfully  perjured  himself  by  swear- 
ing that  he  was  present  when  Mr.  Travers 
executed  the  second  will.  But,  as  nothing 
could  be  done  till  Monday,  I  advised  his 
waiting  my  return  before  he  took  any  step, 
thinking  there  might  be  something  in  your 
idea  that  Trapes  could  give  us  information 
that  would  implicate  Ford." 

"  And  he  can,  depend  upon  it,  Tom  ! " 
said  Kate,  thoughtfully.  "  I  dropped  a 
hint  that  perhaps  his  information  might  be 
more  valuable  to  Mr.  Ford  than  to  me, 
and  I  saw  his  countenance  change  unmis- 
takably." 
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"You  should  be  exceedingly  cautious 
what  you  let  out  to  a  man  like  Trapes," 
returned  Tom.  "  There  is  no  telling  what 
mischief  he  might  make  of  anything  —  or 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  did  my  cause  any 
harm  by  my  remark,  but  it  certainly 
affected  Mr.  Trapes." 

"Well,  I  shall  probably  find  out  to- 
morrow. I  am  not  sorry  the  poor  devil  is 
obliged  to  keep  his  room.  Men  of  his 
type  are  always  easier  to  manage  when 
they  feel  the  grip  of  their  proprietor  upon 
them  !  Do  you  know,  I  have  always  been 
sorry  for  Trapes.  He  was  a  very  pleasant, 
good-natured  fellow  once,  seven  or  eight 
years  ago.  Never  quite  free  from  a  dash 
of  the  blackguard,  but  would  perhaps  have 
kept  right  if  he  had  fallen  into  better 
hands." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Kate,  doubtingly.  "  Yet 
I  imagine,  if  we  could  open  such  a  man's 
head  or  heart,  and  look  at  the  works  as 
you  do  at  your  watch,  we  should  find  some 
weak  or  imperfect  mechanism  —  some 
faulty  bits  in  which  the  tempter  can  in- 
sert the  point  of  his  wedge." 

"  Still,  with  different  influences,  he  might 
have  been  a  different  man." 

Kate,  gazing  at  the  fire,  made  no  reply. 

"The  long  and  short  of  it  is,"  said 
Fanny,  with  sly  gravity,  "  he  had  not  your 
adamantine  firmness,  Tom  !  At  any  rate," 
with  a  pleasant,  almost  tender  smile, 
"  Kate  and  I  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  mainspring  of  your  heart's  machinery 
works  true  and  steadily."  To  which 
Tom's  appropriate  reply  was  a  good 
honest  kiss,  despite  Kate's  presence. 

She  smiled,  and  naturally  inquired, 
"  What  have  you  two  dear  friends  decided 
upon  ? " 

"You  mean  as  regards  a  joint  establish- 
ment ?  "  asked  Tom.  "  I  cannot  get  a  dis- 
tinct reply  from  your  undecided  assistant. 
I  wanted  her  long  ago  to  give  a  month's 
warning,  and  take  another  situation.  I 
am  glad  to  have  a  chance  of  pleading  my 
cause  before  you,  Mrs.  Temple.  As  mat- 
ters stand  at  present  there  is  no  reason 
why  Fanny  should  not  take  me  for  better, 
for  worse,  say  —  come  !  I  will  be  rea- 
sonable —  this  day  fortnight !  Meantime 
you  might  advertise  the  Bazaar.  You 
will  easily  dispose  of  it.  Come,  join  us  in 
London,  be  on  the  spot  to'  enact  the  im- 
portunate widow,  and  make  life  a  burden 
to  old  Wall !  Come,  now,  like  a  brace  of 
angels,  say,  '  Done  ! '  and  we  will  arrange 
preliminaries  before  we  sleep  to-night." 

"  There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
Fanny  should  not  marry  you,"  said  Kate, 


thoughtfully  ;  "  but  I  cannot  leave  Piers- 
toffe.  This  is  not  the  most  agreeable  life 
to  me,  nevertheless  I  will  not  break  up  the 
little  home  I  have  made  till  the  question  I 
am  about  to  raise  is  settled,  then  I  shall  in 
any  case  make  a  change." 

"  There  !  —  I  told  you  so,"  said  Fanny  ; 
"and  as  long  as  Kate  keeps  in  this  stupid, 
odious,  disagreeable  shop,  I  will  stay  with 
her.  You  don't  think  I  am  of  much  use, 
I  suppose,"  a  little  querulously;  for, 
though  true  to  her  friend,  poor  Fanny's 
heart  had  leaped  with  delight  at  the  pic- 
ture presented  of  going  to  live  with  Tom 
in  London  ;  "  but  I  know  Kate  could  not 
live  without  me,  at  least  not  comfortably 
—  could  you,  Kate  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  heartily.  "  Tom,  will 
you  think  me  very  selfish  ?  Leave  Fanny 
with  me  just  a  little  longer.  I  feel  we 
shall  soon  know  something  more  of  this 
will,  —  and — I  do  not  know  why,  but 
I  am  very  sad  and  fearful."  She  held  out 
her  hand,  and  her  rich,  soft  voice  fal- 
tered. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Travers,  you  are  our 
first  consideration.  It  is  a  bargain.  This 
case  is  postponed  till  this  day  month,  when 
a  decree  will  be  given." 

"Thank  you,  dear  Tom.  And  now 
Fanny  will  entertain  you.  I  feel  weary 
and  headachy,  so  will  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Tom 
Reed  announced  his  intention  of  going  to 
see  Trapes  at  once. 

"Yes,  do,  Tom,"  said  Mrs.  Temple; 
"  we  can  do  nothing  until  we  know  what 
he  has  to  reveal." 

"  Well,  I  shall  go  to  church,"  remarked 
Fanny. 

"And  I  will  escort  you  there,"  added 
Tom.  "  Will  you  come  ?  "  addressing 
Kate. 

"  No,  it  would  be  a  mockery.  I  could 
not  attend  to  what  was  going  on.  I  am 
too  much  on  the  stretch  to  know  about 
Trapes.    I  shall  pray  at  home." 

Tom  and  his  fia,7icee  set  out  accord- 
ingly, and  Kate  bore  the  lonely  waiting  as 
best  she  could.  Seated  near  the  fire  — 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  red  coals,  her 
thoughts  roaming  far  and  near  —  trying  to 
picture  to  herself  the  effect  of  her  claim 
upon  Hugh  Galbraith's  temper  and  char- 
acter, to  recall  the  various  indications  of 
his  nature  which  she  had  noticed,  and 
from  them  to  decide  how  he  would  take 
the  final  revelation.  "  I  have  done  noth- 
ing wrong  —  nothing  he  has  any  real  right 
to  be  angry  with  ;  yet  will  he  not  think 
that  I  ought  to  have  told  him  the  truth 
when  I  first  refused  him  !  but  then,  I  never 
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thought  we  could  meet  again.  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  should  care  about  him.  I 
have  such  an  extraordinary  longing  to  vin- 
dicate my  real  self  —  the  self  he  so  doubts 
and  despises  —  before  he  knows  the  truth  ; 
and,  if  I  do,  how  will  he  act?  At  present, 
he  has  some  romance  about  me  in  his 
head,  practical  and  imaginative  as  he  is  ; 
how  will  it  be  when  he  knows  who  I  really 
am?  Will  he  shrink  from  the  plebeian 
adventuress?  He  is  very  prejudiced  ;  but 
he  can  love  !  Half  past  twelve.  Tom  is 
having  a  long  talk  with  that  dreadful  man. 
I  earnestly  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  prose- 
cute any  one." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Fanny  came 
back. 

"  Oh,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you.  I  am 
dreadfully  in  the  blues." 

"  Then  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  you  to  have  been  at  church  with  me. 
The  dean  of  some  place  preached  such  a 
splendid  sermon.  Made  me  feel  as  if  I 
should  like  to  clap  some  parts.  The 
church  was  so  crowded  ;  lots  of  the  county 
people  were  there.  I  saw  Lady  Styles 
and  some  ladies  in  the  rector's  pew.  They 
put  a  strange  gentleman  into  ours  —  a 
very  elegant  personage,  I  assure  you.  He 
was  most  attentive  to  me,  and  was  good 
enough  to  offer  me  part  of  my  own 
hymn-book  !  I  don't  think  he  imagined  I 
looked  sufficiently  dignified  to  be  even 
part  proprietor  of  a  pew.  I  found  him 
there,  and  I  left  him  there,  for  I  came 
out  quickly,  hoping  to  find  Tom." 

"  He  has  not  yet  returned,"  said  Kate, 
languidly,  "  and  as  to  your  elegant  neigh- 
bour, you  had  better  see  if  your  purse  is 
safe  !  High-class  pickpockets  generally 
attend  the  preaching  of  eloquent  divines  — 
at  least,  in  London." 

"  How  disenchanting,"  cried  Fanny, 
feeling  rapidly  in  her  pocket.  "  I  thought 
he  was  an  earl  at  least;  not  even  dis- 
guised." 

It  was  considerably  past  their  usual  din- 
ner hour  when  Tom  reappeared. 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  he  to  Kate. 
"  He  knows  something  of  importance ; 
but  he  is  in  a  curious  mood.  Though 
well  disposed  to  you,  his  ramshackle  con- 
science seems  to  suggest  some  scruple 
about  disclosing  what  he  knows.  He  is  in 
a  state  of  great  debility  and  penniless  ; 
though  I  can  see  by  the  condition  of  his 
wardrobe  that  it  is  not  long  since  he  was 
flush  of  cash.  He  had  been  drinking  very 
hard ;  and  now  he  has  an  extraordinary 
craving  to  go  back  to  town  with  me.  I 
shall  indulge  him,  and  settle  him  under 


Mrs.  Small's  care  for  a  few  weeks,  at  any 
rate ;  he  will  then  be  safe,  otherwise  we 
shall  lose  him." 

"  But,  Tom,  this  will  cost  you  a  quan- 
tity of  money  ?  " 

"  Not  so  very  much ;  and  when  you 
have  floored  Sir  Hugh,  you  shall  repay 
me." 

"  Then,  shall  you  take  this  man  with 
you  to  town  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  the  eight  o'clock  train.  Noth- 
ing later  will  suit  me." 

"And  you  have  gathered  nothing  of 
what  Trapes  really  knows  ?  " 

"Nothing;  or  next  to  nothing.  How- 
ever, be  sure  of  this,  that  I  shall  never  re- 
lax my  hold  of  him,  till  I  do  know." 

"  Thank  you,  dear  Tom.  And  you  be- 
lieve it  is  not  all  talk,  his  boasted  knowl- 
edge ?  " 

"  I  do.  The  fellow  has  the  secret,  what- 
ever it  is." 

CHAPTER  XL. 

This  same  Sunday  evening  settled  down 
with  the  orthodox  Sabbath  gloom  at  Wes- 
ton. Sir  Marmaduke  Styles's  preserves 
were  known  to  be  well  stocked,  and  his 
lively  partner  had  a  certain  undercurrent 
of  good-nature  in  her  gossip  that  gave  her 
popularity  in  the  minds  of  her  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance.  The  autumn  parties  at 
Weston  were  therefore  not  to  be  despised  ; 
and  when  Galbraith  so  suddenly  deserted 
his  friend  Upton,  the  latter,  having  lost 
the  incentive  Hugh's  company  would  have 
lent  to  an  excursion  in  the  wild  west  of 
Ireland,  applied  for  extension  of  leave, 
and  availed  himself  of  Lady  Styles's  re- 
newed invitation. 

The  household  being  conducted  on  the 
country  type,  dinner  was  celebrated  on 
Sundays  at  half  past  six  instead  of  half 
past  seven  —  why,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain,  as  the  alteration  gave  no  help  to 
the  well-disposed  servants  who  wished  to 
attend  evening  service ;  but  as  it  incon- 
venienced all  parties,  the  arrangement 
probably  fulfilled  its  end :  at  any  rate,  in 
keeping  up  the  custom,  Lady  Styles  ex- 
perienced the  conscious  approving  glow 
that  ought  to  wait  on  self-sacrificing  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  ladies  had  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room after  dinner.  It  was  a  small 
party ;  three  or  four,  besides  the  hostess, 
lounged  comfortably  round  a  glowing  fire 
of  wood  and  coal. 

"  I  have  heard  the  dean  preach  better 
than  to-day,"  Lady  Styles  was  saying; 
"  he  had  not  his  usual  fire  and  go." 
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"A  country  congregation  is  perhaps 
refrigerating,''  remarked  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  A  . 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  assure  you  Pierstoffe 
considers  itself  peculiarly  intelligent  or 
intellectual." 

"  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  terms,  dear  Lady  Styles,"  said  Miss 
Brandon,  a  handsome  woman  in  the  earli- 
est period  of  the  "  turn  of  the  leaf,"  who 
knew  and  could  do  nearly  everything,  save 
how  to  make  a  fortune,  or  pick  one  up, 
and  who  had  a  sort  of  relative's  right  to 
be  at  Weston  in  the  autumn. 

"A  distinction  without  a  difference,  I 
suspect,  Cecilia ;  at  any  rate  there  was  a 
very  full  attendance.  I  saw  all  the  prin: 
cipal  tradespeople  there  except  my  rara 
avis  of  the  Berlin  Bazaar ;  but  her  friend 
and  partner  represented  the  house.  By 
the  way,  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken, 
they  put  Colonel  Upton  into  her  pew.  I 
wish  he  could  see  the  young  widow.  I 
should  like  to  know  his  opinion  of  her." 

"  You  must  know,"  said  Miss  Brandon, 
in  reply  to  an  interrogative  elevation  of 

Mrs.  A"  's  eyebrows,  "  Lady  Styles  has 

a  sort  of  '  reve  de  quinze  ans  '  about  two 
women  who  keep  a  fancy  bazaar  here. 
They  certainly  appear  very  distinguished 
compared  with  the  Pierstoffe  standard, 
but  I  think  their  elegance  would  pale  be- 
side Madame  Elise's  or  Howell  and 
James's  young  ladies.  Their  principal 
charm  consists  of  a  mystery  which  the 
joint  efforts  of  Lady  Styles  and  Doctor 
Slade  have  failed  to  elucidate." 

"  Dr.  Slade  !  "  cried  her  ladyship ;  "pray 
do  not  imagine  I  am  a  gossip  like  him. 
His  gossip  is  of  the  commonest  type  — 
mere  surface  sweepings  to  amuse  his 
lying-in  women  with."  When  speaking 
warmly,  Lady  Styles  was  not  always  lim- 
ited by  sensitive  delicacy  in  her  phrase- 
ology. "  He  always  imagines  the  most 
commonplace  solution  even  to  the  most 
piquant  mysteries.  He  has  no  grasp  of 
mind,  no  real  experience  of  the  world." 

"  Dr.  Slade  is  the  man  in  a  shirt-frill, 
who  is  dining  here  to-day  ? "  put  in  Mrs. 
A  . 

"  Yes,  and  what  an  enormous  time  they 
are  sitting,"  continued  the  hostess. 
"  Barnes,"  to  the  butler,  who  appeared 
with  tea,  "have  you  taken  coffee  to  the 
gentlemen  ? "  . 

"  Yes,  my  lady." 

"  It  is  always  the  case  ;  that  man  always 
keeps  Sir  Marmaduke.  He  has  a  lot  of 
old  stories  which  Sir  Marmaduke  is  ac- 
customed to  laugh  at,  and  likes  to  hear 
over  and  over  again.    But  for  all  that  he 
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is  clever  as  a  medical  man.  I  believe  his 
treatment  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  was  mas- 
terly—  he  had  concussion  of  the  brain, 
compound  fracture  of  the  arm,  various 
contusions,  and  I  do  not  know  what  be- 
sides, and  in  two  months  he  was  nearly 
well.  By-the-by,  he  —  Galbraith,  I  mean 
—  lodged  at  my  charming  widow's,  and  I 
believe  he  never  saw  her  but  twice  all  the 
time  he  was  there,  she  is  such  a  prudent, 
dignified  creature.  Ah,  here  they  are  at 
last.  Colonel  Upton,  did  they  not  put  you 
in  the  Berlin-wool  pew  at  church  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,"  he  returned,  coming 
over  and  sitting  down  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ottoman  on  which  Lady  Styles,  in 
the  splendour  of  her  dinner-dress,  was 
spread  out.  "  I  saw  no  Berlin  wool  there, 
only  a  very  pretty,  piquant  little  girl.  Who 
is  she  ?    The  rector's  daughter?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you  not 
remember,  when  you  were  last  here,  com- 
ing with  me  to  the  Berlin  Bazaar  and  buy- 
ing a  purse,  and  how  disappointed  you 
were  because  you  could  not  see  your  friend 
Galbraith's  landlady  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  well." 

"  Then  the  pretty  girl  is  the  assistant  at 
the  bazaar.  I  wonder  why  Mrs.  Temple 
was  not  there.  Perhaps  she  has  gone 
away  again." 

"  Has  she  been  away  lately  ?  "  asked 
Upton,  carelessly,  as  he  helped  himself  to 
sugar. 

"  She  was  in  London  about  a  fortnight 
ago." 

"  I  am  really  sorry  to  miss  seeing  this 
object  of  your  speculations,"  said  Upton, 
meditatively,  while  he  stirred  his  tea,  "  I 
suppose  she  often  runs  up  to  town? " 

"  No,  scarcely  ever.  At  the  change  of 
seasons  —  and  " 

"  This  last  expedition  of  hers,"  struck 
in  Dr.  Slade,  "was  rather  disastrous  — 
she  had  her  pocket  picked,  and  lost  five 
pounds." 

"  You  don't  say  so,  doctor ;  are  you 
sure  ?  She  has  never  mentioned  the  mat- 
ter to  me." 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  correct,  I  assure  you. 
I  met  little  Miss  Fanny,  with  a  face  of 
woe,  going  to  the  post-office  for  an  order 
to  replace  it." 

"  Really,  I  am  quite  sorry  for  her,"  said 
Lady  Styles. 

"  A  serious  loss  for  a  Berlin  bazaar," 
returned  Upton.  "Pray,  when  did  it 
occur  ?  " 

"  About  three  weeks  ago.  Why  ?  did 
you  hear  anything  of  it?  " 

"  No  —  nothing,"  slowly  and  thought- 
fully. 
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"  I  do  protest,  Willie,"  cried  Lady 
Styles,  with  much  animation,  "  I  believe 
you  know  more  than  you  say,  perhaps  you 
were  the  pickpocket  yourself  —  just  to  get 
an  introduction  !  Do  make  a  clean  breast 
of  it." 

Upton  laughed.  "  I  have  not  your 
acute  curiosity  about  this  fair  shopwom- 
an,"  he  said,  and  he  relapsed  into  si- 
lence, though  an  amused  smile  lingered 
on  his  lip  and  in  his  eyes. 

"  Come,  doctor,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke, 
who  was  setting  forth  the  chessboard, 
"you  must  give  me  my  revenge  to-night." 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  A  and  Miss 

Brandon,  followed  by  two  or  three  young 
men  who  completed  the  party,  sauntered 
to  the  music-room,  whence  the  sound  of 
sacred  songs  soon  issued. 

"  Pray,  Lady  Styles,"  said  Upton,  inter- 
rupting a  rambling,  highly-coloured  ver- 
sion of  the  quarrel  between  Galbraith's 
sister  and  her  husband, —  "pray,  what  be- 
came of  your  nephew,  John  ?  I  remem- 
ber thinking  him  such  a  fine  fellow  when 
I  used  to  meet  him  here  years  ago." 

"My  nephew,  John,"  repeated  Lady 
Styles,  in  a  tone  of  high-pitched  surprise. 
"  What  put  him  into  your  head  ?  He  has 
disappeared  I  do  not  know  how  long.  He 
was  a  nice  creature  once.  All  you  scamps 
are.  But  he  went  to  the  bad  completely  ; 
cost  his  mother  a  heap  of  money,  and 
died  abroad  —  D.  T.,  I  believe." 

"  Did  he  not  marry  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  sure.  I  think  it  was 
doubtful." 

"  I  heard  he  did." 

"  There  were  all  kinds  of  reports ;  but 
I  am  sure  I  have  not  heard  his  name,  nor 
any  mention  of  him,  for  twenty  years." 

A  pause,  which  was  broken  by  Upton. 

"  If  you  will  give  me  a  mount,  I  think  I 
will  ride  over  to  Pierstoffe,  and  recon- 
noitre the  Berliners." 

"  My  dear  boy,  let, me  drive  you  over." 

"  No,  my  gracious  cousin,  I  prefer  do- 
ing the  part  of  a  single  spy.  You  shall 
then  have  the  benefit  of  my  pure,  unso- 
phisticated impressions." 

"Very  well,  you  shall  have  my  groom's 
horse  ;  it  is  the  best  in  the  stable." 

But  the  next  day  was  wet  —  not  perti- 
naciously wet  —  what  our  northern  rela- 
tives call  "an  even  down-pour,"  though 
sufficiently  moist  to  check  Colonel  Upton's 
fancy  for  a  solitary  ride. 

It  was  the  Wednesday  after  Tom's  visit, 
he  had  sent  a  hasty  line  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  with  his  precious  charge,  and 
Mrs.  Temple  had  resigned  herself  to  an 


interval  of  patient  waiting.  The  shop 
was  empty,  and  Fanny  had  retired  into 
the  shop-parlour  in  order  to  trim  a  new 
straw  bonnet  in  the  latest  fashion.  Fan- 
ny sang  to  herself  in  a  subdued  tone. 

Her  heart  was  very  light.  She  was  not 
without  sympathy,  sincere  sympathy,  with 
Kate's  depression  ;  nevertheless  her  own 
prospects  were  so  sunny  that  for  the  mo- 
ment she  doubted  the  possibility  of  se- 
rious sorrow.  All  would  come  right  for 
Kate  also,  and  that  delinquent  Galbraith, 
whom  she  could  not  help  liking.  She 
could  give  him  plenary  absolution  too. 

"  Miss  Fanny,"  said  Mills,  coming  in, 
with  the  well-known  curl  on  her  mouth, 
which  indicated  distrust  of  and  contempt 
for  the  world  in  general.  "  There's  a  gen- 
tleman  —  leastways  he  has  spurs  and  a 
whip  —  wants  to  see  you." 

"  To  see  me  ?    Who  is  he,  Mills  ?  " 

"  I  duno',  Miss ;  a  pickpocket  for  all  I 

know.    You  had  better  not  "  But 

Mills's  wise  counsels  were  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  the  individual  in  question, 
whom  Fanny,  had  she  been  left  to  her  un- 
assisted conclusions,  would  have  con- 
sidered a  distinguished-looking  man. 
Prompted  by  Mills's  doubts  she  fell  into  a 
state  of  fear  and  confusion.  Was  he  an  em- 
issary of  Ford  sent  to  discover  and  annoy 
Kate  ?  Was  he  a  detective  despatched  by 
Galbraith's  lawyer,  with  the  uncanny  pre- 
science of  his  tribe,  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on  ?  She  stood  up,  bonnet  in  hand, 
looking  prettily  bewildered. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Upton,  for 
he  was  the  intruder.  "  I  understood  you 
were  at  home,  and  that  I  might  enter." 

Fanny,  still  holding  her  bonnet,  which 
was  filled  with  blond  lace,  ribbon,  and 
flowers,  made  a  little  nervous  curtsy, 
while  Mills  officiously  dusted  the  chiffon- 
nier.  There  was  an  instant's  pause,  brok- 
en by  Fanny's  saying  in  an  accent  of  un- . 
mistakable  surprise,  "  You  wished  to  see 
me?" 

"I  do,"  —  a  glance  at  Mills,  who,  find- 
ing no  further  excuse  for  remaining,  de- 
parted with  a  portentous  frown  to  Fanny. 

"  I  took  the  liberty,"  resumed  Upton, 
when  they  were  left  alone,  "  to  look  into 
your  prayer-book,  when  you  left  your  seat 
last  Sunday.  A  great  liberty,  I  acknowl- 
edge ;  yet  you  must  allow  the  temptation 
to  ascertain  my  charming  neighbour's 
name  was  a  powerful  motive,"  concluded 
Upton,  with  an  insinuating  smile. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Fanny. 

"You  left  your  prayer-book  behind 
you,"  drawing  it  from  his  pocket.  "  I 
confess,  then,  to  having  opened  it,  and 
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read  this  inscription."  He  pointed  to  the 
flyleaf  as  he  spoke,  whereon  was  written, 
"John  Aylmer  to  his  wife  Catherine, 
Gangepore,  August,  1836." 

Fanny's  eves  dilated  as  she  gazed  upon 
it  with  doubt  and  dread.  "  I  am  going  to 
be  cross-examined,"  she  thought,  "and  I 
shall  make  a  mess  of  it." 

"  I  see,"  said  she,  looking  blankly  up  in 
her  interrogator's  face,  "  and  what  then  ? " 

"Have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Aylmer  ? "  said  Upton  blandly. 

"  No,  no,  my  name  is  not  Aylmer  !  "  cried 
Fanny,  breathless. 

"  My  reason  for  asking,"  continued 
Upton,  "  is  that  a  distant  relative  of  mine 
of  that  name  died  in  India,  I  imagine 
somewhere  about  that  date,"  laying  his 
fingers  upon  it. 

His  relative  indeed  !  "  was  Fanny's 
mental  commentary.  "  I  am  sure  I  know 
nothing  about  it,"  she  said,  aloud.  "  The 
book  is  not  mine.  It  was  quite  by  acci- 
dent I  used  it.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  "  —  stopping  in  confusion. 

"  What  is  your  name,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Jenkinson,"  cried  Fanny,  with  a 
desperate  determination  not  to  tell  the 
imagined  detective  a  word  of  truth. 

"Perhaps  the  lady  who  —  who  keeps 
the  shop  could  tell  me  something  about 
these  names,"  persisted  Upton. 

"  No,  indeed  she  could  not,"  said  Fanny, 
resolving  at  all  risks  to  shield  Kate  from 
the  terrors  she  was  undergoing.  "  And 
you  had  better  not  see  her.  She  is  very 
clever,  and  would  see  through  you  in  a 
moment." 

"That  is  quite  possible,"  exclaimed 
Upton,  a  good  deal  surprised ;  but  while 
he  spoke  Fanny's  blond  lace  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  gallant  colonel  hastening 
to  restore  it,  contrived  to  entangle  the 
delicate  fabric  in  his  spurs. 

"  Oh,  dear,"  cried  Fanny,  crouching 
down  to  rescue  her  treasure.  Upton 
stood  tolerably  still,  but  as  Fanny  bent 
round,  he  could  not  help  half  turning  to 
watch  the  pretty,  troubled  face.  "  Pray 
stand  steady,"  she  exclaimed,  "  or  you 
will  tear  it.  I  thought  it  was  your  work 
to  get  things  out  of  tangles,  instead  of  into 
them." 

"  My  work  !  "  echoed  Upton,  greatly 
puzzled.  "  What  do  you  take  me  for, 
then  ? " 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  know  very  well !  You 
fancy  I  am  a  simple  country  girl,  but  I  can 
guess  what  you  are  —  at  least,  I  think  I 
can  !  "  with  dignity  and  triumph. 

"  I  suppose  a  long  course  of  regimental 


drill  leaves  its  stamp  on  a  fellow  ?  "  said 
Upton,  good-humouredly. 

"  Regimental,  indeed  !  "  cried  Fanny, 
with  indignation.    "  That  will  not  do." 

"  I  see  I  have  offended  in  some  way," 
returned  Upton,  insinuatingly.  "  And  I 
assure  you  I  have  but  two  motives  in  my 
visit:  first,  a  strong  wish — irresistible,  I 
confess  —  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  sec- 
ondly, a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  history 
of  this  prayer-book." 

"  He  has  the  impudence  to  pretend  he 
is  smitten  with  me,"  thought  Fanny,  wrath- 
fully.  "  I  consider  it  altogether  unwar- 
rantable," she  said,  aloud,  "  your  coming 
here  to  try  and  find  out  things  from  me  ! 
I  daresay  you  thought  you  had  an  easy 

case,  but  "    Fanny  had  warmed  up, 

and  was  now  reckless  of  consequences. 

"  Will  you  be  so  very  good  as  to  say  for 
whom  you  take  me  ?  "  asked  Upton,  with 
grave  politeness. 

"  A  detective  of  some  kind  sent  by  " 

A  burst  of  good-humoured  laughter  from 
Upton  arrested  any  imprudence  into  which 
Fanny  might  have  hurried. 

"  I  am  infinitely  flattered,"  he  said, 
drawing  out  his  card-case.  "Allow  me  to 
introduce  myself." 

"  Colonel  Upton,"  cried  Fanny,  glancing 
at  the  morsel  of  pasteboard  he  held  forth, 
while  a  quick  blush  spread  over  cheek  and 
brow.  "  I  am  so  surprised !  Are  you 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's  friend  we  used  to 
write  to  for  him  ? " 

"  The  same.  And  I  must  say  such  a 
premium  on  breaking  an  arm  as  your  sec- 
retaryship, is  a  temptation  to  fracture  one's 
bones  I  never  foresaw." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  spoke  very  rudely," 
said  Fanny,  with  evident  contrition  ;  "  but 
I  felt  so  sure  you  were  a  detective  — 
though  now  I  see  you  are  quite  different." 

"  At  any  rate,  you  have  taught  me  a 
lesson  of  humility  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get," returned  Upton,  pleasantly.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  have  no  objection  to  give  me 
some  information  about  the  prayer-book, 
now  you  know  who.  I  am  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  must  not  —  I  mean  I  can- 
not ! "  And  Fanny  stopped,  fearful  of 
having  committed  herself. 

"  Of  course  I  have  no  right  to  press 
you,"  returned  Upton,  noting  the  change 
of  phrase. 

"  But  wait,"  cried  Fanny,  anxious  to 
atone  for  her  scant  courtesy  ;  "  I  will  call 
Kate  —  Mrs.  Temple  —  and  you  can  ask 
her.    Pray,  sit  down." 

So  saying,  she  rushed  into  the  shop. 
"  Do  come,  Kate.    There  is  Colonel  Up- 
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ton  asking  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
your  old  prayer-book.  And  I  have  been 
so  rude !  I  thought  he  was  a  detective. 
Was  it  not  dreadful?  Pray  go  to  him, 
and  I  will  stay  here." 

To  Kate's  hasty,  astonished  queries 
Fanny  could  only  reply,  "  It  is  Colonel 
Upton  —  do  go  and  speak  to  him." 

Thus  urged,  Kate  went  into  the  parlour 
and  stood  face  to  face  with  the  supposed 
detective. 

There  was  a  nameless  something,  a  gen- 
tle, composed  dignity  in  her  bearing  that 
Upton  at  once  recognized,  and  his  own 
manner  changed  insensibly.  He  rose  and 
stood  silent,  while  he  gazed  keenly  at  the 
fair,  quiet  face  opposite  him. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  restoring  my 
prayer-book,"  said  Kate,  taking  the  initia- 
tive. 

"  It  is  yours,  then.  May  I  ask  if  this 
'John  Aylmer,'  whose  name  is  written 
here,  is  any  relation  or  connection  of 
yours  ?  Do  you  know  anything  of  him, 
in  short  ? " 

Mrs.  Temple  did  not  reply  instantly. 
She  paused,  gazing  earnestly  at  her  in- 
terrogator. "  May  I  ask  why  you  inquire  ?  " 
she  said,  at  length. 

"  Because  I  had  a  relative  of  that  name 
in  India  at  this  date;  indeed,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief,  he  was  in  this  very  place  "  — 
pointing  to  the  inscription.  "  He  is  dead, 
and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
years.  Yet  I  should  like  to  know  if  you 
can  give  me  any  traces  of  him  or  his  fam- 
ily." 

"  And  you  were  related  to  a  John  Ayl- 
mer?" said  Mrs.  Temple.  "How?  In 
what  degree  ? " 

"  That  I  can  hardly  say,"  returned  Up- 
ton, smiling,  and  looking  in  vain  for  an  in- 
vitation to  sit  down,  for  he  was  greatly 
struck  by  Mrs.  Temple's  appearance  and 
manner.  "  I  never  could  thread  my  way 
through  the  maze  of  cousinly  degrees. 
But  the  man  I  mean  was  a  nephew  of 
Lady  Styles,  and  she  is  a  second  or  third 
cousin  of  my  father :  so  you  see  we  are 
all  cousins  together.  It  has  roused  my 
memory  or  curiosity  to  find  his  name  in 
the  prayer-book  Miss  Jenkins  left  behind." 

"  A  nephew  of  Lady  Styles,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Temple,  in  much  surprise,  not  hear- 
ing the  conclusion  of  his  sentence. 

"  Then  you  know  something  of  this  de- 
funct kinsman  of  mine  !  " 

"Whatever  I  may  know,  Colonel  Up- 
ton," she  returned,  decidedly,  though  not 
uncivilly,  "  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  now  at  any  rate,  so  you  must  ask  me 
no  more  questions."  ' 


"Certainly  not,  if  you  put  it  in  that 
way,"  said  Upton,  bowing  and  handing  her 
the  prayer-book.  "  However,  I  fancy  you 
put  a  slight  emphasis  on  'now.'  Pray, 
will  you  allow  me  to  call  again,  when  per- 
haps you  will  be  at  liberty  to  tell  me  a  little 
more  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  a  sweet,  arch 
smile  softening  the  rugged  monosyllable. 
"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  for 
some  time.  But  if  you  really  care  to  hear, 
leave  me  your  address,  and  I  will  write  to 
you." 

"Yes,  I  care  very  much,  and  will  be 
greatly  obliged  by  your  taking  that  trouble. 
Perhaps  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  write 
my  direction  ?  " 

Kate  opened  her  blotting-book  unsus- 
piciously, and  traced  the  words  as  he  spoke 
them  —  "  Colonel  W.  Upton, — th  Hussars, 
Cahir,  Ireland  "  —  under  his  eyes. 

"  Not  the  first  time  I  have  seen  your 
writing,"  he  said,  pleasantly.  "  I  am  al- 
most sorry  my  friend  Galbraith  is  able  to 
manage  his  own  correspondence  —  read- 
ing his  letters  has  again  become  a  difficulty. 

whereas  "     He    stopped  abruptly, 

too  genuinely  good-natured  not  to  regret 
having  in  any  way  disturbed  Kate's  equa- 
nimity ;  for,  in  spite  of  her  strongest  effort 
at  self-control,  a  quick  burning  blush  over- 
spread her  cheeks,  and  even  the  stately, 
rich  white  throat  that  rose  over  the  quaker- 
like frill  which  adorned  the  collar  of  her 
dress. 

"  I  saw  Galbraith  in  town  the  other 
day,"  went  on  Upton,  hastily,  "and  he 
seemed  all  right.  You  must  have  taken 
capital  care  of  him,  Mrs.  Temple  !  I 
really  think  I  shall  hunt  here  this  season 
again,  if  only  for  the  chance,  should  I  be 
spilled,  of  falling  into  your  hands." 

"We  could  do  very  little  for  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
recovering  herself ;  "  nature  and  his  own 
servant  seemed  to  accomplish  everything." 

She  stopped,  and  Upton  felt  he  ought 
to  go,  but  preferred  to  stay.  "  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  you  had  met  with  such  a  loss,"  he 
continued,  for  the  sake  of  something  to 
say;  "have  you  found  any  trace  of  your 
purse  yet  ? " 

Again  Kate  coloured ;  this  time  with  an 
acute  feeling  of  annoyance.  Galbraith 
must  have  spoken  somewhat  freely  of  her 
to  this  chum  of  his ;  and  the  care  and  del- 
icacy with  which  he  seemed  to  guard  their 
intimacy,  and  which  had  always  touched 
her,  must  have  been  in  some  degree  a 
sham.  "  I  have  not,"  she  returned,  coldly, 
adding,  with  a  sort  of  haughty  humility, 
"  although,  as  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
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Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  did  his  utmost  to  as- 
sist me  ! " 

"  Did  he  ?"  exclaimed  Upton,  with  such 
unmistakable  surprise  that  Kate  instantly 
felt  she  had  made  a  false  move. 

u  Ah,  he  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  Galbraith," 
continued  Upton,  "  though  he  seems  rather 
a  rough  customer.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I 
have  "trespassed  too  long  on  your  time, 
Mrs.  Temple.  I  must  bid  you  good-morn- 
ing ;  and  you  will,  when  it  suits  yourself, 
give  me  the  history  of  the  prayer-book  ?  " 

"  I  will,  Colonel  Upton.  Meantime  will 
you  grant  me  a  favour  ?  " 

"It  is  granted,"  said  the  colonel,  gal- 
lantly. 

"  Then,  if  you  have  not  mentioned  this 
matter  of  the  prayer-book  to  Lady  Styles, 
pray  do  not.  She  is  one  of  my  best 
friends  here,  but  you  can  imagine  the  ef- 
fect of  such  partially  admitted  knowledge 
as  mine  upon  her.  I  should  not  be  able 
to  call  myself  or  my  shop  or  anything  else 
my  own  till  all  was  revealed." 

"  Gad,  she  would  hunt  up  the  scent  like 
a  bloodhound,"  cried  Upton,  laughing. 
"  No,  no,  Mrs.  Temple,  that  would  be  too 
bitter  a  revenge  even  for  having  been 
taken  for  a  detective.  Your  charming 
young  friend  owes  me  some  reparation. 
Pray  tell  her  so,  with  my  best  respects. 
So  good-morning,  Mrs.  Temple,  and  au 
revoir — for  I  have  a  strong  presentiment 
that  we  shall  meet  again  !  " 

With  a  low  bow,  Upton  retired,  leaving 
Kate  still  standing  in  deep  thought.  No, 
Galbraith  had  not  made  her  a  topic  of 
idle  talk.  She  had  betrayed  herself ;  but 
Upton,  however  he  heard  of  her  loss, 
knew  nothing  whatever  of  Galbraith's 
communications  with  her  in  London. 

"  Fanny,"  she  said,  slowly  returning  to 
the  shop,  "did  you  ever  tell  Lady  Styles 
that  I  had  my  pocket  picked  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  I  did  not !  " 

"  Then  who  did  you  tell  ? " 

"  Not  a  creature  :  that  is,  yes  !  —  now  I 
remember  it.  The  morning  I  was  going 
for  the  post-office  order  for  you,  before 
you  had  told  me  not  to  tell  any  one,  I  met 
old  Dr.  Slade,  and  I  told  him." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Temple. 

"  Was  it  very  shocking  ?  "  asked  Fan- 
ny, in  deep  contrition. 

"  No,  never  mind.  Do  you  know,  Fan, 
I  quite  like  that  Colonel  Upton.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  To  be  sure  he  is  ;  and  to  think  of  my 
taking  him  for  a  detective  !  I  am  sure  I 
shall  never  look  him  in  the  face  again." 

"  You  will  never  be  obliged,  I  imagine," 
said  her  friend. 


Meantime,  Upton  strolled  slowly  towards 
the  hotel  where  he  had  put  up  his  horse, 
meditating  more  profoundly  than  was  usual 
with  him.  "  I  believe  I  have  a  clue  to  the 
maze,"  he  thought.  "  By  George,  I  fancy 
Galbraith  has  caught  it  hot  and  strong  !  — 
that  Mrs.  Temple  is  just  the  kind  of  wom- 
an to  inspire  a  great  passion,  and  Hugh, 
in  spite  of  his  cold  airs,  the  very  man  to 
feel  one.  What  with  his  pride  and  hers 
—  for  she  will  stand  no  nonsense,  I  sus- 
pect—  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay. 
I  am  certain  he  forsook  me  that  day  at 

H          to  go  after  her.    Ay,  it  was  the 

next  morning  he  was  going  down  to  Scot- 
land Yard;  it  is  as  plain  as  that  pretty 
little  Miss  Jenkins's  nez  retrousse  !  Gal- 
braith has  had  a  squeeze  :  he  had  better 
go  abroad;  change  of  air  and  scene  is  the 
best  remedy ;  but  to  apply  that  nostrum 
in  such  a  case,  the  plan  would  be  to  take 
a  new  love.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  offer 
a  remedy  to  the  fair  widow  in  the  shape 
of  myself !  I  should  not  dislike  making 
love  to  her  at  all.  There  is  a  world  of  un- 
developed feeling  in  her  eyes.  What  a 
'  cheerful  visitor  '  I  might  make  myself  to 
Lady  Styles  if  I  were  to  sit  down  and 
treat  her  to  a  dish  of  my  surmises  and 
discoveries !  But  how  did  that  Mrs. 
Temple  come  to  possess  poor  Jack  Ayl- 
mer's  prayer-book  ?  I  should  like  to  ask 
Lady  Styles  more  about  him  and  his  pos- 
sible marriage — but  no,  I  have  promised 
silence,  and  will  keep  my  word  in  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter." 

CHAPTER  XLI. 

If  Kate  and  Fanny,  especially  the 
former,  waited  with  almost  sickening  anx- 
iety for  news  of  Tom's  proceedings,  they 
had  at  least  the  comfort  of  full  faith  in 
him.  No  doubts  of  his  ardent  friendship 
or  his  earnest  action,  complicated  their 
pangs  of  endurance,  even  when  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  brought  no  tidings. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tom,  who  was  over- 
whelmed with  work  on  his  own  account, 
contrived  to  see  Trapes  every  day,  but 
without  extracting  any  tangible  informa- 
tion from  him.  He  (Trapes),  though  re- 
covering, was  feeble,  and  always  spoke  as 
if  it  was  his  intention  to  "  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a 
little  business  he  had  on  hand,"  or  "  as 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  go  into  the  city  to 
see  a  fellow  he  wanted  to  speak  to." 

"  Come,  now,"  cried  Tom,  at  last,  "  do 
you  want  to  see  Ford  ?  for  if  it  is  that,  I 
will  call  and  tell  him.  I  shall  be  passing 
his  place  this  afternoon,  and  I  suspect  it 
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will  be  some  days  before  you  are  equal  to 
the  journey  due-east." 

To  this,  after  some  demurs,  Trapes  as- 
sented. "  Don't  you  let  on  that  I  have 
seen  Mrs.  Travers,"  he  urged. 

"  Of  course  not.  Ford  is  not  to  know 
that  she  is  in  England." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Reed,  I  had  better  wait  and  write  him  a 
line." 

"  No,  no,  have  him  out  here,  and  say 
your  say !  Then  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  and  you  will  be  ever  so  much  better." 

Tom  was  growing  very  anxious  for 
Trapes's  revelations.  He  feared  a  re- 
lapse of  low  fever  or  a  sudden  failure  of 
intellect.  He  was  evidently  linked  in 
some  strange  way  with  Ford;  how,  it  was 
impossible  to  conjecture.  Tom  therefore 
made  it  a  point  to  call  at  Ford's  office, 
and  on  mounting  the  stairs,  was  struck  by 
the  evident  increase  of  the  ex-clerk's 
business  :  various  anxious-looking  men  — 
some  with  pocket-books,  some  with  papers 
in  their  hands  —  were  coming  up  and 
down;  the  office-door  was  open,  and  sev- 
eral persons  were  speaking  to  the  clerks 
or  writing  on  slips  of  paper. 

In  the  middle  of  the  office  stood  a  very 
respectable-looking,  gentlemanlike  man, 
older  than  Ford  himself,  evidently  the 
manager.  He  seemed  deeply  engaged 
with  an  irate  personage,  whom  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  soothe,  and  who  held  out 
an  open  letter.  "  I  see,  sir,  that  letter  is 
very  conclusive,"  he  was  saying,  "  but  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension." 

"  The  delay  is  most  annoying !  "  re- 
turned the  other,  a  young  man  got  up  in 
a  "country-gentleman  "  style.  "  You  see 
he  promises  to  procure  me  eight  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  Turkish  Fives  and  Rus- 
sians, at  once.  Now,  there  was  a  fall  of 
an  eighth  on  Friday  in  one,  and  a  sixteenth 
on  Monday  in  the  other,  and  he  missed 
both  opportunities !  " 

"  1  really  am  not  in  a  position  to  assert 
anything,"  returned  the  manager.  "  I 
know  Mr.  Ford  transacted  business  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  on  Friday  and  on 
Monday,  but,  being  suddenly  called  away, 
he  had  not  time  to  leave  me  full  instructions. 
If  you  will  call  to-morrow,  I  shall,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  arrange  matters  to  your  satis- 
faction, and  make  the  purchases  you  re- 
quire. I  shall  have  heard  from  Mr.  Ford 
by  that  time." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  other.  "  It  is 
altogether  very  extraordinary  ;  "  and,  with 
a  running  growl,  he  turned  to  leave,  very 
nearly  knocking  against  Tom  Reed,  who 
now  advanced. 


"  Is  Mr.  Ford  away,  then  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  manager,  looking 
sharply  at  his  interrogator.  "  Obliged  to 
run  over  to  Vichy  for  a  few  days'  holiday, 
but  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  anything  for 
you  in  his  absence." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Tom.  "  I  only  wished 
to  speak  to  him  on  a  private  matter." 

"  Private,"  repeated  the  manager, 
thoughtfully.  "  I  think  I  remember  your 
coming  here  with  Mr.  Ford  one  day  last 
spring." 

"  I  did  do  so." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  would  do  me  the 
favour  to  call  to-morrow,  either  early  or 
after  five?  You  might  —  that  is,  I  shall 
probably  be  able  to  tell  you  something  of 
Mr.  Ford's  movements."  He  paused,  and 
then  added,  "I  should  feel  obliged  by 
your  calling." 

"  I  will,  then,  but  it  must  be  nearer  six 
than  five,"  returned  Tom,  feeling  that  the 
request  was  unusual.  So  saying,  and 
placing  his  card  in  the  chief  clerk's  hand, 
he  left  the  office. 

"  I  wonder  *  wot's  up  ' !  "  he  pondered, 
as  he  rolled  westward  in  the  first  cab  he 
could  find.  "  There  is  something  wrong 
with  Ford  !  I  wonder  if  he  is  gone  mad  ? 
There  was  a  very  suspicious  glitter  in  his 
eye  the  last  time  we  met."  So  reflecting, 
he  called  to  the  driver  to  set  him  down  in 
B   Street,  where  he  spent  a  few  min- 
utes in  explaining  matters  to  Mr.  Wall. 

"Very  well,  Mr.  Reed — -very  well," 
said  the  lawyer,  "  but  I  really  begin  to 
have  serious  doubts  that  this  man  Trapes 
knows  anything  at  all !  However,  as  Mrs. 
Travers  seems  content  to  await  your 
rather  tardy  operations,  I  have  no  right  to 
find  fault.  But  if  I  find  you  have  nothing 
more  tangible  to  communicate  by  Satur- 
day, I  really  must  summon  Poole  !  That 
is  our  line,  I  am  convinced." 

"No  doubt,  Mr.  Wall,  you  will  be  all 
right  in  that  direction  ;  meantime,  I  hope 
to  bring  you  a  lot  of  information  by  Satur- 
day." And  Tom  hurried  off  with  more  of 
hope  in  his  manner  than  in  his  heart.  It 
was  too  provoking  to  feel  the  goal  almost 
within  his  grasp,  yet  evading  his  touch  ! 

The  next  day  was  excessively  occupied  ; 
and  six  o'clock  had  tolled  from  the  great 
clock  of  St.  Paul  when  Tom  Reed  ran 
hastily  up  the  stairs  to  Ford's  office  — 
those  on  the  ground  and  second  floors 
were  already  closed  —  and  when  he 
reached  the  door  he  met  the  manager  just 
issuing  forth.  "  I  had  given  you  up,"  he 
said,  quickly,  and  in  a  different  tone  from 
that  in  which  he  had  spoken  the  day  be- 
fore.   "  Pray  step  in." 
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Reed  followed  him.  An  old  clerk  was 
in  the  act  of  turning  off  the  gas  :  "  One 
moment,  if  you  please,"  said  Reed's  con- 
ductor; "I  want  to  speak  to  this  gentle- 
man. But  you  need  not  wait ;  I  will  give 
the  key  to  the  housekeeper  as  I  go 
down." 

The  old  clerk  bowed  and  withdrew,  and 
Tom  could  not  resist  a  chill,  creepy  sen- 
sation, as  if  on  the  verge  of  a  discovery  — 
whether  of  a  crime  or  a  tragedy  !  —  while 
his  companion  raked  the  fire  together 
and  threw  on  some  more  coals. 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  known  Mr. 
Ford  long  ? "  he  asked,  sitting  down  at 
one  of  the  high  desks. 

"  Not  very  long,  Mr.   ,"  returned 

Tom. 

"  Rogers,"  said  the  other,  gravely  sup- 
plying the  word.    "  My  name  is  Rogers." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  have  not 
known  Mr.  Ford  more  than  a  couple  of 
years." 

"  But  you  knew  him  when  he  was  at 
Travers's  ?  My  reason  for  asking  is,  that 
I  am  exceedingly  perplexed ;  and  not 
knowing  any  friend  of  Mr.  Ford's  to  ap- 
ply to  (for  he  led  a  singularly  isolated  life), 
I  was  in  hopes  you  might  afford  me  such 
information.  The  fact  is,  I  fear  he  has 
committed  suicide  1 " 

"  Suicide  !  "  cried  Tom,  aghast. 

"  I  am  not  sure.  I  will  tell  you  the 
whole  story;  it  will  soon  be  noised  abroad. 
I  had  thought  him  looking  very  wild  and 
haggard  for  a  few  days,  and  on  last  Satur- 
day was  rather  pleased  to  hear  him  say 
he  would  go  over  to  Vichy  for  a  week,  just 
to  recruit.  There  was  really  nothing  to 
prevent  him  —  no  business  I  could  not 
do  ;  so  he  said  he  would  leave  me  a  power- 
of-attorney  to  sign  checks  and  letters,  etc. 
On  Monday  morning  accordingly,  he  came 
in  early  and  transacted  a  good  deal  of 
business,  gave  me  the  power-of-attorney 
to  act  for  him,  and  started  off  with  one  of 
those  portmanteau-bags  to  catch  the  boat- 
express  from  London  Bridge,  saying  as  he 
went,  '  You  shall  hear  from  me  fully  on 
two  or  three  points  towards  the  end  of  the 
week  ; '  and  1  thought  no  more  of  it.  But 
on  Tuesday  evening  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  strong-box  for  some  coupons,  and 
to  my  great  surprise  I  found  all  the  Conti- 
nental securities — Turkish  and  Egyptian 
bonds,  and  a  few  Americans  —  which  I 
knew  were  safe  there  on  Friday  evening, 
had  been  removed  —  altogether  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds'  worth.  I 
confess  I  felt  great  uneasiness,  not  know- 
ing Mr.  Ford's  address ;  but,  remember- 
ing his  last  words,  I  hoped  the  morning's 


post  would  bring  me  his  promised  letter. 
It  did  not ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  shortly 
before  you  called,  I  received  from  his 
housekeeper,  a  respectable,  elderly  woman, 
this  long  letter." 

"  This  is  very  strange  !  Has  he  bolted 
then  ?  "  cried  Tom. 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  show  you  the  letter,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Rogers  ;  "  but  it  is  to  the  effect 
that  I  am  to  use  the  power-of-attorney  to 
settle  his  affairs  ;  that  he  has  left  ample 
funds  to  meet  all  claims  upon  him  ;  that  I 
am  to  act  as  his  executor,  for  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  in  this  life.  I  went  up  to 
his  place  last  night,  and  found  from  the 
housekeeper  that  he  had  not  taken  any 
clothes  with  him,  and  that  on  Sunday 
night  he  sat  up  late  writing.  On  quitting 
the  house  he  had  said  :  4  if  I  do  not  re- 
turn on  Wednesday  evening,  send  this  let- 
ter ' —  which  he  gave  into  her  hands  — 
'in  the  course  of  the  next  day  to  Mr. 
Rogers,'  which  the  housekeeper  accord- 
ingly did." 

"An  extraordinary  affair!"  exclaimed 
Tom  Reed,  rising  and  coming  over  to  the 
desk  at  which  the  other  was  sitting.  "  Do 
you  think  it  was  his  intention  to  commit 
suicide  ? " 

"  I  do." 

"  1  do  not,"  returned  Reed,  quickly. 
"  His  object  is  to  escape." 

"Escape  what?"  asked  the  other, 
rather  indignantly.  "  A  more  honourable, 
straightforward  man,  never  existed  !  Do 
you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  fly 
the  country  ?  " 

"No,  Mr.  Rogers,  I  do  not.  I  only 
judge  from  what  you  tell  me.  A  man  who 
is  about  to  terminate  his  existence  does 
not  want  a  capital  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  world  he  is  going  to  !  " 

"  Then  you  believe  he  removed  all  the 
foreign  securities  ? " 

"Yes  ;  don't  you?" 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  think.  I 
hop^d  you  might  have  known  something 
of  poor  Ford's  real  circumstances.  He 
lived  singularly  alone.  I  have  telegraphed 
to  a  brother  of  his  in  Lancashire,  and  have 
set  the  police  on  the  track,  so  far  as  I 
know  it." 

"  Tell  me,  Mr.  Rogers,  has  a  man  called 
Trapes  — a  seedy,  flashy,  turfy-looking 
fellow,  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  here 
occasionally  ?  " 

"Not  of  that. name,"  he  answered,  "but 
decidedly  of  that  description.  He  called 
himself  Jones.  However,  I  daresay  he 
went  by  various  names.  Yes,  a  fellow  like 
what  you  describe  has  been  in  here  now 
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and  then.  Sometimes  he  would  be  here 
two  or  three  times  running,  and  would 
then  disappear  for  a  considerable  period. 
Why,  do  you  connect  him  with  Ford's  dis- 
appearance ?  " 

"  I  have  a  vague  idea  —  mind,  very 
vague  —  that  he  has  something  to  do  with 
it.  Should  I  ascertain  more  I  shall  let 
you  know." 

After  some  further  desultory  talk  and 
conjectures,  Reed  took  his  leave,  very 
much  astonished  at  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  resisting  as  illogical  the  ten- 
dency of  his  imagination  to  connect  Ford's 
strange  disappearance  with  Trapes,  and 
Trapes's  alleged  knowledge  of  the  will. 

He  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  his  curious  intelligence  to 
Trapes,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
it  would  affect  his  broken-down  protege 
strongly.  But  the  editor  of  a  morning 
paper  is  a  slave  to  the  thunder  he  wields, 
and  it  was  past  Trapes's  late  breakfast-hour 
before  Tom  could  make  his  way  to  him 
next  day. 

"  He  was  very  bad  last  night,  sir,"  said 
the  landlady,  as  she  opened  the  door, 
smiling,  as  she  ever  did  upon  the  favoured 
Tom.  "  He  had  such  severe  spasms  as 
it  took  near  a  pint  of  the  best  brandy  be- 
fore he  came  right,  and  then  he  begged 
and  prayed,  and  cursed  and  swore,  be- 
cause I  took  away  the  bottle,  so  that,  if 
my  son  had  not  been  at  home,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done.  But  he  is 
as  mild  as  new  milk  this  morning,  and  I 
have  given  him  a  cup  of  fine,  strong  tea, 
but,  bless  ye,  he  won't  taste  a  bit !  " 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Small,"  said  Tom,  sternly, 
"  Mr.  Trapes  must  have  no  brandy  with- 
out medical  advice.  Provide  it  at  your 
peril.  I  will  not  pay  for  it,  remember 
that ! " 

He  opened  the  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room,  and  found  Trapes  —  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth,  and  BelPs  Life  in  his  hand  — 
leaning  back  in  one  chair,  his  feet  elevated 
on  another. 

"Well,  so  you  never  looked  in  last 
night,"  he  began,  in  a  querulous  growling 
voice. 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  have  brought  you 
news  enough  to  atone  for  any  shortcoming. 
Your  friend  Ford  has  disappeared  —  de- 
camped —  is  not  to  be  found,  in  short." 

Trapes  started  up,  dropped  his  paper 
and  his  pipe,  which  smashed  on  the  fen- 
der. "  Bolted  !  What  then  !  How  the 
deuce  did  he  get  the  scent  of  what  was 
brewing  ?  "  . 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  whys  and 
wherefores,"  returned  Tom.     "  I  only 


know  what  his  head  clerk  told  me,"  and 
he  proceeded  to  repeat  what  he  had 
learned. 

"  And  has  he  smashed  for  a  large 
amount  ?  " 

"  I  don't  believe  he  has  smashed  at  all. 
I  believe  no  one  has  any  interest  in  hunt- 
ing him  up,  except  his  attached  relatives 
—  unless  it's  yourself,  Trapes  —  for  I 
strongly  suspect  you  could  read  the  rid- 
dle." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  it's  an 
extraordinary  move  on  the  part  of  Ford. 
To  be  sure,  he  threatened  ;  but,"  checking 
himself,  "  that  is  nothing  to  the  point." 

He  suddenly  lapsed  into  silence,  picking 
up  the  fragments  of  his  pipe  in  an  absent, 
mechanical  manner.  "  And  that  fellow, 
Rogers,  thinks  he  has  made  away  with 
himself  ?  " 

Tom  nodded,  watching  Trapes,  who 
seemed  from  the  changes  of  his  counte- 
nance to  be  undergoing  some  mental 
struggle. 

"  Well,  whether  he  has  or  not,"  cried 
Trapes,  at  length,  with  an  oath,  turning 
his  face  to  Tom,  "  it  seems  as  if  his  game 
was  up,  and  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of 
it!" 

Whereupon  he  launched  into  a  long 
narrative,  at  the  end  of  which,  and  some 
talk  with  his  friend,  Tom  administered  re- 
freshment in  the  shape  of  cold  beef  and  a 
judicious  allowance  of  brandy-and-water. 
A  cab  was  summoned,  and  Torn  Reed 
carried  off  his  prize  in  triumph  to  Mr. 
Wall. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  post  on 
Saturday  that  Kate  reaped  the  reward  of 
her  faith  and  patience.  The  letters  were 
unusually  late,  and  seeing  a  packet  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  Mrs.  Temple  had 
the  self-control  to  put  it  in  her  pocket  till 
"  closing-time  "  set  her  free  to  plunge  into 
its  contents.  Indeed,  she  felt  she  dared 
not  commence  its  perusal  until  she  was 
safe  from  the  eyes  of  her  customers. 
Then,  with  closed  doors,  and  her  faithful 
little  friend  by  her  side,  she  read  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which'  are  here  set 
forth  free  from  Tom's  introductory  and 
explanatory  remarks. 

About  the  end  of  February  succeeding 
Mr.  Travers's  death,  Trapes,  who  had 
been  suffering  from  a  run  of  ill-luck,  hap- 
pened to  pitch  his  tent  —  i.e.  take  lodg- 
ings—  in  a  small  street  off  Gray's-inn- 
lane,  where  a  former  acquaintance  —  a 
law-writer  in  very  low  circumstances, 
named  Nicholls  —  managed  to  drag  on  a 
wretched    existence.    The  poor  fellow, 
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moreover,  was  in  a  rapid  decline,  and 
Trapes,  with  the  queer,  incongruous  gen- 
erosity which. flecked  his  reckless,  ignoble 
nature  here  and  there,  was  kind  to  the 
sufferer  and  shared  what  trifling  supplies 
he  managed  to  pick  up  with  him ;  in  re- 
turn, the  consumptive  scrivener  was  glad 
to  divide  any  windfall  that  came  to  him. 
The  partners  were,  however,  reduced  to 
great  straits  ;  when  one  day,  as  Trapes  re- 
turned from  an  aimless,  hopeless  walk, 
the  law-writer  told  him  he  had  written  to  a 
former  employer  for  help,  and  the  em- 
ployer had  replied,  promising  a  visit. 

"  Now  he  cannot  come  and  not  leave  a 
blessing  behind,"  said  Nicholls.  "  He  is 
coming  this  evening,  and  as  he  is  uncom- 
mon particular,  and  a  bit  of  a  prig,  I  think 
you  had  better  keep  out  of  sight ;  "  to 
which  Trapes  acceded.  When  the  visitor 
had  departed,  Nicholls  informed  his  friend 
that  he  had  made  him  a  present  of  a  sov- 
ereign, and  promised  him  a  job  of  writing. 

"  Now  I  really  am  not  equal  to  this," 
said  the  poor  scrivener ;  "  but  I  saw  that 
his  mind  was  set  on  it,  and  that  I  should  get 
very  little  out  of  him  if  I  did  not  agree. 
So  I  thought  we  might  do  it  between  us, 
for  you  can  write  a  legal  fist ;  but  I  did 
not  mention  you,  for  it  strikes  me  there's 
some  mystification  in  the  matter." 

In  due  time  the  "  job  "  was  put  in  hand. 
It  was  to  copy  out  and  engross  a  will, 
simple  and  short,  with  blanks  left  for  all 
names,  sums  of  money,  and  dates. 

Some  slight  delay  occurred  in  procuring 
parchment,  etc.  However,  the  task  was 
accomplished  in  the  given  time;  but  by 
Trapes,  as  Nicholls,  in  going  to  purchase 
the  materials,  caught  cold,  and  was  really 
incapable  of  holding  a  pen.  The  gentle- 
man for  whom  the  work  was  done  seemed 
anxious  for  speed  and  secrecy.  He  came 
himself  for  the  document,  and  was  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
executed.  He  seemed,  Nicholls  said, 
concerned  to  see  him  suffering  so  much. 
He  paid  liberally,  and  called  twice  again. 
On  his  second  visit  he  found  Nicholls  on 
his  death-bed,  and  Trapes  saw  him  dis- 
tinctly for  the  first  time.  Very  few  words 
passed  between  them.  The  employer  ex- 
pressed becoming  sympathy  with  the  em- 
ployed, bestowed  an  alms,  and  departed 
a  couple  of  hours  before  the  sufferer 
breathed  his  last,  leaving  no  clue  by  which 
Trapes  (had  he  wished  it)  could  identify 
him.  Nicholls  had  always  carefully  ab- 
stained from  mentioning  his  name. 

But  Trapes  forgot  all  about  him,  and 
scrambled  on  through  another  jagged, 
ragged  year,  when  accident  threw  him 


once  more  into  Poole's  society,  from  whom 
he  heard  much  gossip  respecting  his  for- 
mer acquaintance,  Tom  Reed ;  of  his  in- 
timacy with  Mrs.  Travers  (of  which  Trapes 
was  already  aware,  forming  his  own  con- 
clusions thereon) ;  also  of  the  general  up- 
set in  "  the  house  "  by  the  finding  of  a 
new  will,  and  the  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Travers.  This  talk  of  wills  did  not  recall 
any  associated  ideas  to  his  muddy  brains  ; 
he  only  chuckled  with  dull,  gratified  spite 
to  think  that  Tom  Reed  was  not  to  have 
his  fortunes  crowned  by  marriage  with  a 
rich,  beautiful  widow  after  all. 

It  was  not  till  the  previous  spring  that 
his  curiosity  and  self-interest  were  roused 
by  coming  suddenly  upon  Tom  Reed  in 
evidently  close  and  familiar  conversation 
with  the  benevolent  individual  who  had. 
befriended  Nicholls. 

His  visit  to  Reed  followed.  Directly  he 
became  aware  that  Ford,  formerly  man- 
ager at  "Travers's,"  and  the  defunct 
scrivener's  employer  were  one  and  the 
same,  a  light  broke  in  upon  him ;  ease, 
indulgence,  fortune,  were  in  his  grasp! 
"  That  fellow  Ford  "  had  of  course  been 
employed  by  the  baronet,  and  the  thieving 
rascals  should  pay  for  their  villany  by 
enabling  an  honest,  well-disposed  party 
(himself)  to  enjoy  a  little  peace  and  com- 
fort !  With  a  glow  of  conscious  virtue  he 
proceeded  to  expend  a  shilling  of  the  sov- 
ereign requisitioned  from  Tom  for  permis- 
sion to  peruse  the  "last  will  and  testa- 
ment "  of  Richard  Travers,  Esq.,  late  of 
St.  Hilda's  Place,  E.  C,  etc.,  etc.  A 
glance  at  the  document  confirmed  all  his 
suspicions.  It  was  his  own  work,  written 
nearly  three  months  after  the  death  of  the 
supposed  testator ! 

A  visit  to  Ford,  and  an  immediate  im- 
provement in  the  appearance  of  the  for- 
tunes—  but,  alas!  not  in  the  habits — of 
the  lucky  Trapes  ensued.  It  was  evident, 
even  on  his  own  showing,  that  he  had  ex- 
tracted quantities  of  money  from  Ford,  be- 
sides making  life  a  burden  to  him. 

At  last  Ford  rebelled,  and  declared  that, 
rather  than  drag  on  such  an  existence,  he 
would  give  up  the  game,  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  and  defy  Trapes. 

This  suggestion  by  no  means  suited 
that  ingenious  individual.  He  therefore 
strove  to  collect  all  moneys  due  to  him  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  in  order  to  give  Ford 
time  to  cool  and  repent  his  rash  inten- 
tions. With  a  view  to  turn  what  he  would 
probably  term  "  an  honest  penny,"  he  at- 
tended the  Stoneborough  races,  and  there 
victimized  young  Turner,  who,  not  being 
able  to  pay  up  in  full,  in  an  unwary  mo- 
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ment  gave  his  address  at  Pierstoffe. 
Thither  Trapes  hunted  him,  and  thus 
stumbled  upon  Fanny.  He  knew  of  her 
relationship  to  Tom,"  of  her  connection 
with  Mrs.  Travers,  and  once  more  he  felt 
on  the  road  to  high  fortunes  ! 

Such  were  the  principal  facts  contained 
in  Tom's  letter.  It  must  be  added  that  a 
tardy  sense  of  compassion  for  Ford 
seemed  to  have  induced  Trapes  to  refrain 
from  speaking  out  until. he  could  give  him 
some  warning  of  the  crash  that  was  im- 
pending. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

With  white  lips,  and  in  a  low,  parched 
voice,  Kate  read  these  astonishing  details 
to  Fanny,  who,  at  the  same  time  perused 
the  letter  over  her  shoulder.  When  it  was 
ended,  the  friends  looked  at  each  other, 
and  Kate,  resting  her  elbows  on  the  table, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  The  murder  is  out  at  last,"  exclaimed 
Fanny;  "and,"  with  a  hearty  kiss,  "the 
queen  shall  have  her  own  again." 

"  Thank  heaven  !  "  cried  Kate.  "  Mr. 
Ford  is  gone.  I  shall  not  have  to  prose- 
cute him.  How  could  he  have  permitted 
himself  to  act  so  basely,  so  treacherously, 
so  fatally  for  himself.  I  am  very  glad  he 
has  escaped." 

"  Well,  so  am  I ;  but  he  deserved  to 
be  punished.  I  wonder  what  will  be  done 
next.  I  wonder  if  Sir  Hugh  will  dis- 
pute your  claim.  But  he  cannot.  I  won- 
der  

"  You  see,"  interrupted  Kate,  "  Tom 
says,  '  We  are  rather  stunned  at  present. 
But  Mr.  Wall  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as 
he  has  consulted  counsel,  and  made  up  his 
mind.'  We  must  wait  —  wait  still.  All  I 
hope  is,  that  there  will  be  no  bitter,  costly 
lawsuit.  But  how  will  Hugh  Galbraith 
take  it  ?    I  wonder  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  Then  he  did  not  leave  his  address 
when  you  parted,"  said  Fanny,  demurely. 
"  You  really  must  forgive  him,  and  make 
friends,  now  you  have  beaten  him." 

"  You  must  remember  my  victory  is  not 
an  accomplished  fact  yet.  But  as  to  Hugh 
Galbraith,  I  have  forgiven  him  long  ago. 
Still,  he  has  not  ceased  to  trouble  me,  I 
fear." 

"  And,  dear  Kate,  what  shall  you  do  ? 
Shall  you  live  in  the  grand  Hereford- 
Square  house,  or  " 

"  Dearest  Fan,  how  far  ahead  of  pres- 
ent probabilities  you  go.  There  are  quan- 
tities of  things  to  be  done  yet." 

"  If  I  were  you  I  should  advertise  the 
Berlin  Bazaar  for  sale  at  once  ;  that  would 
be  doing  something." 


"  Yes.  Whatever  happens,  I  shall  not, 
of  course,  stay  here  when  you  are  married. 
But,  Fan,"  beginning  to  re-read  the  letter, 
"  what  an  extraordinary  history  this  is  ! 
With  what  skill  and  cunning  Mr.  Ford  ap- 
pears to  have  laid  his  plans !  He  must 
have  thought  that  the  secret  of  his  in- 
iquity was  buried  with  the  poor  scrivener; 
and  in  his  turn  he  thought  that  in  conceal- 
ing Ford's  name  he  "had  kept  full  faith 
with  his  employer." 

They  talked  far  into  the  night,  and  then 
retired  to  dream,  and  conjecture  even  in 
sleep. 

It  was  long,  however,  before  tired  na- 
ture's restorer  visited  Kate's  eyes.  Over 
and  over  again  she  pictured  Galbraith  re- 
ceiving the  news  that  fortune's  brief  smile 
was  withdrawn,  and  replaced  by  her  heavi- 
est frown.  The  stern  impartiality  with 
which  he  would  set  himself  to  sift  the 
evidence,  and,  seeing  it  incontrovertible, 
the  silent  endurance  with  which  he  would 
submit  to  his  fate.  .  And  all  the  time  no 
sympathizing  friend  near  to  take  his  hand 
and  say,  "  It  is  hard  to  bear." 

Her  heart  throbbed,  and  the  tears  welled 
over  on  her  eyelashes  with  the  intensity 
of  the  longing  she  had  to  be  with  him,  to 
assure  him  that  all  should  be  well,  if  he 
would  only  be  reasonable  ;  to  tell  him  that 
she  understood  him  and  felt  for  him,  and 
would  be  faithful  to  him.  One  more  crisis 
was  to  come,  and  she  knew  it  would  be 
the  greatest  of  her  life.  He  must  be  told, 
sooner  or  later,  who  she  really  was ;  and 
everything  depended  on  how  he  took  that 
information. 

The  succeeding  fortnight  went  by  with 
the  strangest  mixture  of  flight  and  drag- 
ging. Every  day  that  was  unmarked  by  a 
letter  from  Tom  seemed  an  age  of  inac- 
tion, and  yet  at  the  end  of  the  week  it 
seemed  but  an  hour  since  the  first  great 
news  of  the  solving  of  mysteries  had  ar- 
rived. Still  no  tidings  of  how  Hugh  Gal- 
braith had  borne  the  bursting  of  the  storm 
or  if  he  had  even  heard  of  it. 

It  was  from  Lady  Styles  the  first  rumour 
reached  Mrs.  Temple,  more  than  a  fort- 
night after  Upton's  visit. 

Her  ladyship,  contrary  to  her  usual  cus- 
tom, had  driven  into  Pierstoffe  before 
luncheon,  in  order  to  take  some  departing 
visitor  to  the  train. 

"  Did  not  expect  to  see  me  at  this  hour," 
she  said,  waddling  in  with  her  usual 
vivacity.  "  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  is 
very  foolish  to  come  out  as  iate  as  we  all 
do  in  winter;  but  it  can't  be  helped.  My 
coachman  would  give  me  notice  if  I  took 
him  out  every  day  at  eleven,  and  James 
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would  rebel.  Yet  in  November  it  is  almost 
dark  before  one  can  order  the  carriage 
round.  And  how  are  you,  Mrs.  Temple  ? 
I  cannot  say  you  are  looking  very  bright. 
Any  news  of  your  purse  ?  " 

"  None,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Lady  Styles." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it.  I  don't  think  I  have 
seen  you  since  Colonel  Upton  paid  you  a 
visit.  By  the  way,  it's  a  mistake  your  not 
keeping  gentlemen's  gloves.  Lots  of  the 
men  staying  at  Weston  and  other  places 
would  make  quite  a  lounge  here,  and  buy 
heaps  " 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  not  like 
the  Berlin  Bazaar  to  become,  Lady  Styles," 
returned  its  mistress.  "  It  is  a  lady's  shop 
par  excelle7ice.n 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  the  most  prudent 
young  woman  in  the  world ;  still  I  am 
certain  a  mixed  multitude  pays.  Do  you 
know,  I  do  not  think  I  should  make  a  bad 
woman  of  business  myself." 

"  Far  from  it,  Lady  Styles." 

"  Well,  I  want  two  pairs  of  black  gloves 
stitched  with  red.  Have  you  any  at  two- 
and-ninepence  ?  No  ?  really,  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, your  prices  are  extravagant ;  a  Bond- 
Street  standard  for  Pierstoffe  won't  do,  I 
assure  you.  Well,  have  you  any  dark 
violet  at  three-and-sixpence  ?  " 

Mrs.  Temple  could  accommodate  her 
ladyship  ;  and  while  she  was  undoing  the 
parcels  and  turning  a  whole  boxful  over 
to  select  a  thin,  elastic  kid,  she  chattered 
on. 

"  Well,  is  there  no  news  stirring?  Have 
you  seen  Slade  lately  ?  No !  I  am  sur- 
prised at  a  bright,  intelligent  woman  living 
shut  up  like  a  mummy  in  this  old  house, 
never  hearing  anything  or  seeing  any  one. 
By  the  way,  that  reminds  me.  I  had  a 
letter  from  Colonel  Upton  this  morning: 
do  you  know  he  was  quite  struck  with  you. 
I  can't  tell  you  all  the  pretty  things  he 
said  :  and  envied  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  hav- 
ing been  your  inmate,  and  declared,  with 
his  usual  impudence,  that  had  he  been  in 
Galbraith's  place  he  would  have  seen  a 
good  deal  more  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  think  he  would,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  demurely. 

"  So  I  told  him.  But  in  his  letter  this 
morning  he  says  he  had  just  seen  Gal- 
braith, who  has  been  called  up  to  town  in 
consequence  of  some  move  of  the  enemy, 
that  is,  Travers's  widow.  She  is  making 
a  stir  about  the  will.  I  suppose  it  will  end 
in  smoke  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  day  I 
took  the  trouble  of  going  up  to  see  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith,  when  he  received  me  so 
coolly,  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  had  not 
heard  the  last  of  her  yet.    Of  course  he 


pooh-pooh'd  my  suggestion ;  but  it  was 
curious,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  this  pair  will  suit  you,  Lady 
Styles,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  anxious  to  draw 
her  away  from  this  agitating  topic. 

"  Well,  they  look  very  nice  !  May  I  try 
them  on  ?  " 

"It  is  against  shop- rules,"  returned 
Mrs.  Temple,  smiling.    "  But  you  may." 

This  little  concession  charmed  her  lady- 
ship, who  was  further  gratified  by  finding 
they  fitted  admirably,  and,  after  a  little 
more  talk,  she  rose  to  depart. 

"  And  how  is  your  agreeable  friend,  the 
traveller  ?  " 

"  Who  ?  "  asked  Kate,  considerably  puz- 
zled. 

"  Oh,  you  know  who  I  mean !  The 
young  man  I  had  tea  with.    Ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  He  is  quite 
well,  thank  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  know  I  met  a  man  in  town 
last  spring  so  wonderfully  like  him.  I  was 
quite  startled  for  a- moment!  It  was  at 
Lady  Lorimer's,  one  of  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith's sisters.  She  is  a  blue  and  a  poli- 
tician, and  has  artists  and  editors,  and  a 
perfect  olla  podrida  at  her  house.  Just 
as  I  went  into  the  refreshment-room  I  saw 
a  gentleman  handing  a  cup  of  tea  to  a  very 
pretty  woman,  and  he  was  so  like  your 
young  man  that  I  nearly  cried  out, 
'  Shrimps  ! '  " 

"Very  extraordinary,"  returned  Kate, 
laughing,  "  but  he  is  Fanny's  young  man, 
not  mine." 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  "  cried  Lady  Styles,  with 
a  twinkle  of  delight  in  her  good-humoured 
black,  beady  eyes.  "  I  always  guessed  he 
was  after  one  or  other  of  you.  And  so  he 
is  her  young  man,"  reseating  herself. 
"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Kate,  bitterly  repenting  her  unguarded 
admission,  had  hard  work  to  ward  off  her 
ladyship's  very  leading  questions,  and 
after  a  desperate  encounter  of  wits,  had  at 
last  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  tor- 
mentor depart. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wall  and  Tom 
were  working  hard  in  London.  The  rev- 
elations of  Trapes  rendered  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  Poole  unnecessary,  al- 
though he  was  called  upon  to  explain  how 
his  name  came  to  be  appended  to  a  will 
executed  when  it  was  incontrovertibly 
proved  that  he  was  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
away.  He  was  greatly  astonished  at  the 
circumstances  revealed  to  him,  but  ad- 
hered steadily  to  his  statement,  that  late 
in  February  or  early  in  March,  previous  to 
Mr.  Travers's  death,  he  had  been  called 
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in  to  the  private  office  to  witness,  together 
with  Gregory,  what  he  understood  to  be 
Mr.  Travers's  will  written  out  by  the  lat- 
ter. 

He  acknowledged  that,  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  after,  he  had  had  "  sick-leave," 
which  he  had  employed  in  attending  the 
Reepham  Steeplechase  in  company  with 
Trapes ;  but  he  felt  quite  sure  the  signa- 
ture shown  him  was  his  own  writing. 
After  meditating  on  it  for  a  moment  or 
two,  he  suddenly  struck  his  hand  on  the 
table  and  exclaimed,  "  I  remember  now ! 
■ — between  three  and  four  months  after 
Mr.  Travers's  death,  I  was  very  hard-up, 
and  one  day  Ford  noticed  I  was  looking 
uncommon  bad.  As  he  spoke  in  an  un- 
usually kind,  friendly  way,  I  took  heart, 
and  asked  him  for  a  small  loan.  He  said 
he  could  not  oblige  me  then,  but  that  if  I 
would  come  over  to  his  place  and  take  a 
bit  of  dinner  he  would.  So  I  went.  We 
had  a  very  good  feed.  Then  he  lent  me 
two  ten,  and  talked  to  me  like  a  father,  till 
he  brought  the  tears  into  my  eyes.  Then 
he  said  he  was  making  a  little  settlement 
on  a  sister  of  his,  and  asked  me  to  be 
good  enough  to  witness  his  signature. 
Of  course  I  agreed,  and  he  went  over  to 
another  table  and  wrote  something,  and 
then  he  brought  a  parchment,  all  doubled 
up,  and  says  he,  4  Put  your  name  there.' 
*  All  right,'  says  I,  'only  I  did  not  really 
see  you  write  yours.'  '  Never  mind,'  said 
he,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  '  I  am  sure  you 
heard  it,  for  I  never  had  such  a  scratchy 
pen.'  I  was  ashamed  to  say  any  more,  so 
I  just  wrote  my  name,  though  I  did  not 
exactly  see  where  he  had  put  his.  I  won- 
der if  he  really  had  any  hand  in  this  !  But 
he  was  done  out  of  money  by  it  himself, 
wasn't  he  ? " 

Poole  had  been  kept  carefully  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  suspicions  or  rather  cer- 
tainties concerning  Ford,  and  this  fresh 
instance  of  the  morbid  cunning  displayed 
by  the  late  manager  struck  Mr.  Wall  and 
Tom,  who  were  both  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  the  signatures  by  Poole,  as  con- 
firmatory of  the  deep-laid  and  carefully 
worked-out  scheme,  by  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  draw  Kate  into  his  power, 
and  singularly  illustrative  of  the  keen  fore- 
sight on  all  sides  save  the  one  where 
strong  passion  and  unchecked  desire  had 
blinded  his  judgment  and  blunted  his 
moral  sense. 

His  whole  plot  rested  its  chance  of  suc- 
cess on  the  strength  of  Kate's  dislike  to 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  overcoming  her  sense 
of  right.  Had  he  been  able  to  view  these 
forces  with  sight  undistorted  by  exagger- 


ated vanity  and  enormous  selfishness,  he 
would  not  have  embarked  in  so  disastrous 
a  crime.  Once  launched  in  it  self-preser- 
vation compelled  him  to  persevere. 

"What  an  awful  life  that  fellow  must 
have  led  for  more  than  two  years  ! "  ex- 
claimed Tom  to  Mr.  Wall,  who  was 
making  a  note  of  Poole's  observations. 
"  I  imagine  he  has  had  his  share  of  pun- 
ishment." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  he  has 
escaped  the  hands  of  justice,"  returned 
Mr.  Wall,  sternly,  "  and  I  trust  he  may  be 
caught  yet.  I  have  seldom  heard  of  a 
greater  villain.  Just  look  at  the  confusion 
he  has  created  !  First,  poor  Mrs.  Travers 
suffers,  and  then  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith ! 
Finally,  Mr.  Travers's  intentions  are  frus- 
trated, for  there  can  be  no  question  that 
at  the  end  of  February,  18 — ,  he  executed 
a  will,  which  will  this  absconding  forger 
has  destroyed.  So  we  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  the  first  will  which  Mrs. 
Travers  originally  proved.  I  must  say 
that,  although  I  am  heartily  glad  Mrs. 
Travers  is  righted,  I  cannot  help  feeling 
for  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith.  He  has  laid  out 
a  good  deal  of  money,  too,  in  the  purchase 
of  property,  I  am  told.  Mrs.  Travers  can 
force  him  to  repay  all  that,  you  know." 

"  Mrs.  Travers  will  do  nothing  harsh  or 
unjust,"  cried  Tom :  "  but  I  agree  with 
you  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the  second 
will  is  lost.  It  is  impossible  even  to  guess 
at  the  true  intentions  of  the  testator. 
What  course  do  you  propose  to  take 
now  ?  " 

This  was  fully  discussed,  and  with  the 
advice  of  counsel  it  was  decided  to  lay  a 
statement  of  the  whole  matter,  with 
Trapes's  confession,  duly  embodied  in  an 
affidavit,  and  the  circumstances  detailed 
by  Poole  and  Captain  Gregory  before  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith's  solicitor,  who  quickly 
summoned  his  client  from  the  congenial 
retirement  of  the  family  den.  Here  Gal- 
braith had  lived  not  unhappily  since  his 
last  interview  and  rejection  by  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple. Something  he  could  not  define  in 
her  voice  —  her  look  —  her  soft  hesitating 
manner,  gave  him  hope.  There  might  be 
some  difficulties  connected  with  her  past, 
which  she  could  not  at  once  remove,  but 
nothing  that  he  would  shrink  from  associ- 
ating with  the  name  of  wife.  He  had  her 
word  for  that,  and  it  was  enough.  In 
another  month  or  six  weeks  he  would  visit 
Pierstoffe  again,  or  write  and  ask  leave  to 
do  so.  All  hesitation  and  doubt  had  long 
since  been  exorcised  by  "  the  sweetness 
and  light"  of  as  honest  a  love  as  ever 
warmed  man's  heart. 
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Near  Kate,  life  was  a  fresher,  fairer 
thing  than  he  ever  thought  it  could  be. 
To  be  understood  —  to  be  loved  —  to  have 
the  brighter,  richer  tints  of  his  soul,  which 
had  so  long  been  dulled  by  the  mists  and 
miasmas  of  e very-day  commonplace  asso- 
ciation with  men  who  aspired  not,  nor 
knew,  nor  sought  knowledge, —  to  feel 
them  glowing  forth  once  more,  retouched 
by  the  penetrating  nobility  of  a  nature  in 
many  things  weaker,  but  also  in  many 
loftier,  than  his  own,  all  this  was  a  vision 
of  paradise.  What  a  terrible  awakening 
awaited  him  when  he  reached  London ! 
His  dreams  were  even  more  substantial 
than  the  reality  he  had  tasted. 

At  first  he  was  very  little  moved ;  but 
as  one  overwhelming  proof  after  another 
was  laid  before  him,  he  could  no  longer 
refuse  acquiescence  in  his  lawyer's  con- 
viction, that  the  will  which  had  constituted 
him  his  cousin's  heir,  was  a  clever  forgery. 

Having  admitted  this,  he  demanded  a 
day's  reflection.  It  was  spent  in  a  brave, 
silent  facing  of  his  position  on  every  side, 
and  a  careful,  deliberate  decision  on  his 
own  future  plans. 

When  Galbraith  reappeared  at  Mr. 
Payne's  office,  he  looked  considerably  old- 
er and  sterner,  but  it  was  with  perfect 
composure  and  apparent  sang  froid  that 
he  gave  them  directions  to  communicate 
to  Mre.  Travers's  solicitor  his  complete 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  her  claims,  and 
the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  refund 
the  money  he  had  withdrawn  from  her  es- 
tate. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
London,  Kate,  finding  herself  too  much 
over-wrought  by  the  strain  of  constant 
anxiety  and  correspondence  with  Tom 
and  Mr.  Wall,  to  give  due  attention  to  her 
business, —  Fanny,  too,  being  quite  dis- 
tracted from  her  usual  routine, —  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  her  mind  one  morning, 
while  lying  wakefully  watching  for  the 
dawn,  that  she  would  ask  Mr.  Turner  for 
the  "  loan  "  of  one  of  his  young  ladies  to 
attend  to  the  shop.  It  was  more  than  she 
could  bear  at  such  a  time  to  be  hunting 
for  subtle  shades  of  Berlin  wool,  when 
her  heart  was  beating  with  a  variety  of 
emotions,  hopes,  and  fears,  inextricably 
mixed  together,  so  that  every  hope  was 
largely  streaked  with  fear,  and  every  fear 
with  hope. 

Fanny,  who  was  in  a  most  restless,  nerv- 
ous mood,  highly  approving  this  project, 
Mrs.  Temple  started  immediately  after 


their  early  dinner  to  call  on  the  proprietor 
of  the  chief  shop,  glad  to  be  out  in  the 
air  and  doing  anything. 

She  was  most  politely  received  by  Tur- 
ner, senior,  who  heard  her  proposition  fa- 
vourably and  affably.  In  fact,  in  the  dead 
season,  he  was  not  sorry  to  get  rid  of  an 
extra  shopwoman. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  over  each  other, 
in  the  "  Do-you-require-any-other-article, 
madam  "  style,  and  said  blandly  that  he 
was  always  "  happy  to  oblige  a  neighbour ;  " 
that  there  was  Miss  Newman  or  Miss 
Finch,  both  very  clever,  industrious  young 
ladies,  with  a  good  idea  of  business,  and 
she  could  arrange  with  either  herself. 

Mrs.  Temple  thanked  him,  and  was 
about  to  request  an  interview  with  one  or 
other,  when,  with  a  portentous  hem !  Mr. 
Turner  proceeded  to  inquire  if  she  had 
any  idea  of  giving  up  business,  or  if  it 
was  only  temporary  pressure  that  made 
her  seek  extra  assistance.  Mrs.  Temple 
answered  candidly  that  circumstances 
would  probably  render  business  no  longer 
necessary  to  her,  and  that  the  Berlin  Ba- 
zaar would  soon  be  in  the  market. 

"  Then,  ma'am,"  said  Turner,  solemnly, 
"as  a  neighbour  that  has  always  been  on 
the  best  of  terms,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  for  the  first  refusal  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Turner,"  she  replied, 
smiling;  "you  are  at  liberty  to  make  me 
an  offer  whenever  you  like." 

He,  still  solemnly,  replied  he  would  take 
a  few  days  to  consider,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  summon  Miss  Finch,  with  whom 
Kate  soon  agreed,  arranging,  to  her  great 
satisfaction,  that  the  young  lady  was  to 
sleep  at  her  old  quarters,  but  to  come  to 
breakfast  at  the  Berlin  Bazaar  each  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  think,  Fan,  I  shall  get  rid  of  the 
business  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of 
advertising,"  said  Kate,  after  narrating 
her  interview  with  Mr.  Turner  ;  "  and  this 
poor  girl  seems  very  good-humoured  and 
inoffensive — you  must  go  in  and  assist 
her  sometimes." 

"  Of  course  I  will,  dear.  But,  oh  !  I  do 
feel  in  such  an  extraordinary  state  !  Every 
ring  of  the  bell  makes  me  expect  Sir 
Hugh,  or  news  that  Ford's  body  has  been 
found  !  or  that  Sir  Hugh  has  shot  Tom, 
or  Trapes  has  committed  suicide  !  It  will 
be  such  a  relief  when  everything  is  really 
settled,  and  we  have  left  Pierstoffe." 

"It  will,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  slowly, 
while  she  took  off  her  bonnet ;  "  but,  Fan- 
ny, I  shall  always  have  a  regard  for  Piers- 
toffe.    It  was  here  I  found  I  could  'learn 
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and  labour '  to  get  my  own  living,  and  alto- 
gether I  am  not  sure  I  shall  quit  Piers- 
toff  e  with  dry  eyes." 

"  Ah,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  supremely 
knowing  look,  "  I  can  understand  your 
having  more  tender  reminiscences  of  Piers- 
toff  e  than  I  have,  but  I  will  say  no  more. 
Goodness  gracious ! "  interrupting  her- 
self. "What  a  violent  ring  !  Mills!  — 
don't  you  hear,  Mills  ?  "  and  Fanny  started 
up  with  her  hand  on  her  heart. 

"  Law,  Miss  Fanny,  it's  only  the  post ; 
you  need  not  be  in  such  a  taking.  -  There  ! 
two  for  the  mistress,  and  one  for  you." 

"  One  is  a  circular,"  said  Kate,  taking 
hers.    "  But  who  is  this  from  ?  " 

"  Just  open  it  and  see,"  cried  Fanny, 
who  had  pounced  upon  her  own  letter, 
which  bore  Tom's  well-known  superscrip- 
tion. "  There  is  nothing  particular  in  it," 
she  continued,  glancing  at  its  contents. 
"  No  further  news  from  Messrs.  Payne. 
Sir  Hugh  is  in  town — he  supposes  in 
consultation  with  them,  and  Mr.  Wall  will 
let  you  know  anything  fresh.  Now,  who 
is  your  correspondent  ?  " 

"  Colonel  Upton  !  "  cried  Kate,  turning 
to  the  signature  at  the  end  of  her  letter. 

"  How  extraordinary !  What  does  he 
say?" 

" '  Dear  Madam,'  "  read  Kate,  " '  since  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  some  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  my  relative, 
the  late  John  Aylmer,  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which  make  me  especially  anx- 
ious for  any  information  that  you  can  give 
me  respecting  the  prayer-book  which  so 
stirred  my  curiosity.  I  trust  I  am  not  in- 
discreet in  troubling  you.  Should  you  be 
inclined  to  gratify  me,  I  shall  be  entirely 
guided  by  your  wishes  in  making  your  so- 
lution of  the  mystery  public  or  not  

"  I  wonder  what  he  can  have  heard," 
said  Kate,  thoughtfully.  "At  any  rate, 
Fan,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  con- 
cealment. I  shall  just  tell  him  the  fact  that 
his  relative,  John  Aylmer,  was  my  father. 
I  wonder  if  Lady  Styles  will  still  continue 
to  patronize  the  Bazaar  when  the  news 
penetrates  to  her  ears  ?  Perhaps  she  will 
be  disgusted  !  " 

"  Not  she,"  cried  Fanny.  "  She  will  be 
far  too  much  delighted  with  such  a  nine- 
days'  wonder.  Tell  me,  Kate,  did  you 
know  all  along  that  she  was  your  great- 
aunt  ? » 

"  No,  Fanny ;  not  until  Colonel  Upton's 
visit." 

"  And  how  could  you  hold  your  tongue 
about  it  ?  " 

The  next  day  but  one  brought  a  long 


letter  from  Mr.  Wall,  announcing  that  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  had  resolved  not  to  make 
any  attempt  to  uphold  the  will  which  had 
been  proved  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
to  be  false.  His  solicitors,  on  his  part,  ex- 
pressed extreme  regret  that  he  should, 
under  an  erroneous  impression  regarding 
his  rights,  have  alienated  so  large  a  sum 
from  Mrs.  Travers's  property.  To  refund 
this  was  quite  out  of  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith's 
power.  All  he  could  propose  was  to  give 
her  a  mortgage,  being  a  first  charge  upon 
property  still  remaining  to  him,  and  pay 
five  per  cent,  interest.  He  also  proposed 
to  create  a  sort  of  sinking  fund  by  quarter- 
ly payments  into  the  hands  of  trustees  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Various  other  details  of  business  were 
dealt  with,  the  letter  concluding  thus : 
"  No  traces  of  the  missing  Ford  have  as 
yet  been  discovered,  nor  do  I  think  will 
be.  Being  amply  supplied  with  funds  of 
the  least  traceable  description  he  is  prob- 
ably in  the  New  World  by  this.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  what  your  plans  are.  If 
I  might  make  a  suggestion,  I  should  say 
that  your  presence  in  town  would  be  de- 
sirable. 

"  Are  you  in  want  of  cash  ?  If  so,  pray 
let  me  know  how  much  you  require,  and  I 
will  forward  a  check  by  return. 

"  I  am  yours,  etc.  etc." 
"  Ah !  "  said  Kate  with  a  sigh  and  a 
smile.  "  Have  the  old  times  come  back ; 
the  quiet,  stagnant  old  times,  when  I 
never  had  even  the  excitement  of  a  want  ? 
But  no,  the  game  is  not  played  out  yet !  " 

She  immediately  replied  to  the  lawyer's 
letter,  entreating  him  to  make  Sir  Hugh 
Galbraith  understand  that  she  particularly 
wished  him  to  consider  the  ten  thousand 
he  had  appropriated  his  share  of  the 
property,  for  she  felt  convinced  that  had 
the  will  for  which  the  forged  one  was  sub- 
stituted been  discovered,  a  larger  portion 
would  have  been  his.  She  pressed  Mr. 
Wall  to  lose  no  time  in  making  this  prop- 
osition, and  to  let  her  know  the  result. 
She  declined  his  offer  of  funds  with 
thanks,  assuring  him  that  her  shop  had 
answered  extremely  well.  Finally,  she 
promised  to  come  up  to  town  as  soon  as 
she  could  arrange  matters  at  Pierstoffe. 

Now  that  she  was  free,  she  felt  an  ex- 
traordinary reluctance  to  move  —  why, 
she  scarcely  acknowledged  to  herself. 
But  the  real  magnet  which  attracted  her 
to  her  humble  home  was  a  vague  but  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  Galbraith  would 
come  to  seek  her  there  —  that  in  the  wil- 
derness of  London  they  might  miss  each 
other,  and  that  now  nothing  was  to  be. 
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risked,  for  the  happiness  of  both  was  bal- 
ancing on  a  mere  thread  of  possibility. 

'•Yet  I  must  go  soon — Pcannot  stay 
on  ;  and  Fanny  is  visibly  vibrating  to  the 
points  of  her  toes  in  her  eagerness  to  take 
flight !  " 

CHAPTER  XLIII. 

The  day  after  Kate  had  despatched  her 
reply  to  Mr.  Wall's  letter,  she  was  some- 
what surprised  by  receiving  an  offer  from 
the  prosperous  Turner  for  "the  good-will, 
stock-in-trade,  furniture,  and  fixtures  "  of 
the  modest  little  establishment,  she  having 
only  informed  him  of  her  intention  to 
part  with  it  a  few  days  before.  The  sum 
he  proposed  was  sufficient  to  reimburse 
her  for  any  outlay  she  had  made,  and 
leave  a  small  —  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit. 

It  was  enough,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
proprietress,  who,  sincerely  glad  to  have 
the  whole  concern  thus  taken  off  her 
hands  at  once,  only  waited  till  the  next 
morning  to  write,  accepting  Mr.  Turner's 
offer,  lest  a  more  immediate  reply  should 
seem  too  hasty. 

"  Really,"  exclaimed  Fanny,  "  nothing 
could  happen  more  fortunately.  We  shall 
only  have  to  pack  up  our  clothes,  and 
leave  everything  as  it  stands.  When  shall 
you  go?  —  because  if  you  will  make  up 
your  mind,  I  had  better  write  to  Tom  to 
take  lodgings  for  us.  Oh,"  with  an  ec- 
static jump,  and  clapping  her  hands  to- 
gether, "how  delightful  it  will  be  in 
London  once  more! — to  go  to  the 
theatres!  —  and  have  Tom  coming  in  to 
late  dinner." 

"  I  imagine  you  will  soon  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  choosing  Tom's  dinner  for  him ; 
and  I  only  hope  you  may  be  wisely 
directed  in  the  choice,  for  I  am  convinced 
a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you  feed  a 
man,"  said  Kate,  oracularly.  "  And  now 
run  away,  like  a  dear.  I  must  look  at  my 
inventories,  for  of  course  Mr.  Turner's 
offer  is  subject  to  a  proviso  that  the  furni- 
ture is  in  fairly  good  order  ;  and  I  want  to 
write  to  Tom  besides." 

"  I  am  sure  you  could  write  in  your 
sleep ;  the  pen  is  never  out  of  your  hand. 
You  are  looking  quite  ill,  more  as  if  you 
had  lost  a  fortune  than  gained  one  !  Was 
there  any  bad  news  in  Tom's  letter  this 
morning  ?  I  think  you  have  seemed  mis- 
erable since  you  read  it." 

"  Yes.  there  was  something  in  it  that  dis- 
tressed me ;  but  I  cannot  say  anything 
more  now,  dear.  I  shall  try  and  think 
what  is  best  to  be  done ;  and  do  you  go 
and  help  Miss  Finch  in  the  shop.    It  is  a 
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fine  afternoon,  and  the  people  will  be 
coming  out  and  into  the  Berlin  Bazaar,  I 
hope." 

When  Fanny  left  her,  Kate  sat  quite 
still  in  a  low  chair  near  the  window,  gazing 
out  upon  the  sea  without  being  aware  of 
what  she  saw. 

For  greater  quiet  and  seclusion  she  had 
settled  herself  and  her  writing-materials 
in  the  upper  sitting-room,  which  had  been 
Galbraitlrs.  The  table  had  been  placed 
nearer  the  window  that  she  might  have 
the  light  as  long  as  a  November  day  would 
allow,  but  the  sofa  was  still  where  it  had 
been  the  day  she  had  first  spoken  to  him. 
She  could  still  in  fancy  see  him  extended 
on  it ;  still  see  the  look  of  profound  aston- 
ishment in  his  eyes,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
light  color,  were  so  stern  and  sombre, 
when  he  turned  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
Was  that  day  to  prove  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate to  them  both  ?  Hugh  Galbraith 
was  specially  in  her  thoughts,  because  of 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Tom's  let- 
ter. 

"Johnston,  formerly  our  correspondent 
in  India,  has  just  come  in;  he  says 
he  met  Galbraith  yesterday,  who  in- 
formed him  he  had  nearly  arranged  an 

exchange  into    the   th   (a  regiment 

which  sailed  for  India  last  autumn)  as  his 

old  corps  the   th  Dragoons  were  on 

their  way  back  ;  and  he  did  not  wish  to  re- 
main in  England.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
this  may  interest  you,  but  I  think  it  right 
you  should  be  told." 

She  had  not  said  anything  of  this  to 
Fanny ;  but  the  words  had  stamped  them- 
selves on  her  brain.  Wherever  she 
turned,  the  words,  "  Hugh  Galbraith  is 
going  away  out  of  my  reach.  I  shall 
never  see  him  again,"  seemed  to  blaze  be- 
fore her.  How  could  she  prevent  it? 
How  could  she  draw  him  to  her?  What 
right  had  she  to  address  the  man  she  had 
twice  rejected,  and  yet  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  resign  ?  Perhaps  all  his  trouble 
—  the  crushing  reverse  of  his  fortune  — 
had  driven  her  from  his  mind  !  to  so  many 
men,  women  are  but  the  playthings  of 
their  hours  of  ease  ;  and  if  she  made  any 
attempt  to  recall  herself  to  him,  might  he 
not  consider  her  importunate  ?  Still  she 
felt  she  ought  —  she  must  —  make  some 
effort  to  communicate  with  him.  She 
might  write  and  ask  if  he  still  wished  to 
know  the  story  of  her  previous  life  ?  Or 
she  might  send  a  formal  request  for  a  per- 
sonal interview,  as  Mrs.  Travers.  How 
she  wished  some  one  would  tell  him  her 
story  for  her. 

"  Thinking  will  do  no  good,"  she  said  to 
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herself,  rising  and  moving  towards  the  fire, 
which  burned  bright,  thanks  to  Fanny's 
parting  attentions,  and  she  knelt  before  it 
to  warm  her  chill  hands. 

"  I  shall  just  write  to  Tom,  and  enclose 
a  little  note  to  Sir  Hugh,  asking  if  he  is 
still  curious  to  learn  my  history.  Tom 
will  find  out  where  he  is.  Yes  "  (standing 
up  and  gazing  in  the  glass), "  I  do  look 
ill." 

A  pale,  sad,  sweet  face  was  reflected, 
only  the  lips  richly  red,  with  a  slight  shade 
as  of  fatigue  beneath  the  large  yearning 
eyes  ;  the  slender  pliant  figure  in  its  winter 
garb  of  thick,  dark  woollen  stuff,  looked  a 
trifle  less  round  than  when  she  first  stood 
before  Galbraith.  "  However,"  she 
thought,  "the  anxiety  and  uncertainty 
cannot  last.  I  will  take  courage  and 
write." 

She  went  quickly  to  the  table,  and  set 
forth  her  writing-materials,  then,  seating 
herself,  traced  quickly  the  words,  "  Dear 
Tom."  There  she  stopped,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding sentence  was  never  written,  for 
Mills  came  in,  with  an  unusually  benign 
expression  on  her  face.  In  her  hand  she 
held  a  card;  and  as  she  gave  it  to  her 
mistress,  she  said,  "  He  wants  to  know  if 
you  will  see  him  ?  " 

Kate  turned  faint  and  dizzy  as  she  saw 
the  card  bore  the  name  of  Sir  Hugh  Gal- 
braith. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  will  see  him  !  "  She  went 
instinctively  to  stand  by  the  fireplace,  as 
furthest  from  the  light,  and  strove  to  be 
composed,  or  to  seem  composed,  though 
she  trembled  all  over. 

It  seemed  at  once  a  long  stretch  of 
time,  and  yet  but  a  second,  before  the 
door  opened  to  admit  Galbraith.  He  ad- 
vanced and  took  the  hand  she  held  out, 
both  remaining  face  to  face  and  silent  for 
a  moment.  Then  she  saw  how  gaunt  and 
haggard  and  worn  he  looked ;  what  deep 
gloom  was  in  his  eyes  ;  what  hard  lines 
about  his  mouth. 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  displeased  at  my 
coming  here,  Mrs.  Temple,"  he  said  ;  and 
she  fancied  a  touch  of  melancholy  soft- 
ened the  harshness  of  his  voice.  "  But  you 
must  forgive  me ;  I  could  not  leave  En- 
gland without  seeing  you." 

"  Leave  England  !  "  she  echoed,  sitting 
down  on  the  sofa  because  she  felt  unable 
to  stand. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Galbraith,  walking 
slowly  to  the  window,  and  then  back  again 
to  the  fire,  where  he  leaned  against  the 
mantelpiece  opposite,  looking  intently  at 
her,  while  she,  in  the  great,  the  terrible 
strain  of  the  moment,  was  unconscious  I 


how  her  own  eyes  were  fully  uplifted  to 
his. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  he  continued,  ten- 
derly. "You  look  pale,  disturbed,  as  if 
something  had  gone  wrong." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  am  well  enough.  But  tell 
me  why  —  why  are  you  leaving  En- 
gland?" 

"It  is  rather  a  long  story,"  resumed 
Galbraith  ;  "  but  considering  how  we 
parted  last,  and  the  sort  of  promise  you 
made  me,  I  thought  it  due  to  you  to  ex- 
plain how  matters  are  ;  besides  "  (a  short 
quick  sigh)  "  I  wanted  to  look  upon  your 
face  once  more  "  (another  pause,  which 
Kate  felt  quite  unable  to  break,  and  he 
moved  restlessly  away  to  the  window  and 
back).  "  Since  I  saw  you  last,"  he  re- 
sumed, speaking  quicker  than  usual,  "  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  have  come  to  grief. 
You  remember  my  telling  you  how  I  in- 
herited a  fortune  from  a  relation  who  cut 
out  his  widow  ?  " 

"  I  do,"  in  a  very  low  voice. 
"  Well,  the  widow  has  come  to  the  front, 
and  proved  the  will  to  be  a  forgery." 
"  Has  she  really  proved  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  in  any 
sane  mind  on  the  subject.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the  fortune  I 
had  a  short  spell  of.  So  I  am  going  back 
to  my  profession  as  my  only  outlook  now. 
There  would  be  nothing  in  that  alone  I 
couldn't  stand  very  well;  but  you  see  I 
took  ten  thousand  pounds  of  this  woman's 
money  and  used  it ;  and  I  could  as  soon 
pay  the  national  debt!  It  is  this  that 
hangs  like  a  cursed  millstone  round  my 
neck;  and  I  shall  be  poorer  than  ever 
with  a  lifelong  effort  to  pay  it  off." 

"Surely  she  will  not  exact  it,"  mur- 
mured Kate. 

"  I  only  know  I  am  determined  to  pay," 
he  returned.  "  But  I  did  not  come  here  to 
drivel  about  my  troubles  and  distress  you. 
I  only  want  to  show  you  my  imperative 
reason  for  going  on  foreign  service  —  to 
explain  to  you,  that  having  no  longer  home 
or  fortune  or  position  to  offer  you,  I  must 
not  press  for  the  explanation  you  once 
promised  me."  He  leaned  against  the 
mantel-shelf,  and  covered  his  eyes  with 
his  hand  for  a  moment.  "  What  was  once 
a  bitter  grief  is  something  of  a  consolation 
now,  for  I  should  not  like  you  to  feel  what 
I  do ;  but  I  shall  battle  through,  I  sup- 
pose, Mrs.  Temple,"  seeing  her  pressing 
her  hankerchief  to  her  eyes.  "  A  new  life 
and  hard  work  will  help  to  wear  out  both 
myself  and  my  trouble.  You  will  give  me 
your  hand"  —  taking  it  —  "and  bid  me 
I  God-speed,  will  you  not  ? " 
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He  sat  down  beside  her  as  he  spoke, 
trying  to  look  into  her  face,  which  was 
half  averted. 

She  did  not  reply.  Her  heart  was  beat- 
ing to  suffocation ;  she  was  trembling  in 
every  limb. 

"  Speak  to  me,"  repeated  Galbraith, 
making  a  movement  to  relinquish  her 
hand ;  but  to  his  infinite  surprise  her  soft 
white  fingers  closed  over  his;  it  was 
drawn  close  to  her ;  and,  before  he  could 
find  any  word  to  express  the  mingling  of 
pain  and  pleasure  and  wild  emotion  her 
movement  excited,  with  a  gesture  full  of 
grace  and  shy  tenderness  she  laid  her 
cheek  upon  it. 

"  God  of  heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Gal- 
braith, pressing  close  to  her,  "  is  it  possi- 
ble that  my  dim  instinct  did  not  deceive 
me  ?  —  that  you  care  for  me  —  love  me  ? " 

"  Before  you  ask  me  any  question, 
Hugh,"  said  Kate,  finding  voice  and  cour- 
age, letting  his  hand  go,  and  starting  to 
her  feet  —  "  before  you  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion, hear  my  story,  then  " 

"  Ay,  I  will  listen  to  what  you  like  ;  but 
first,  one  moment  of  paradise  before  I  go 
out  into  the  dark,"  cried  Galbraith,  rising 
also. 

He  caught  her  hands  in  his,  drawing 
her  to  him  gently,  yet  with  a  force  she 
could  not  resist.  He  raised  them  to  Jiis 
neck,  and  clasping  his  arms  around  her, 
laid  his  lips  on  hers  as  if  he  were  athirst 
for  life  and  had  found  its  wellspring. 

"  Now  tell  me  everything,"  he  said,  his 
voice  husky  with  passionate  delight,  — 
"  here  —  in  my  arms.  I  will  not  —  can- 
not let  you  go  !  " 

"  You  must  —  you  will,"  said  Kate,  half 
frightened  at  this  outbreak.  "  Listen, 
then.  My  name  is  not  Temple  !  I  am 
Catherine  Travers.  I  am  your  cousin's 
widow.  I  am  the  woman  you  despised  so 
much,  and  you  —  you  are  my  dearest 
foe  ! "  The  last  words  sounded  like  a 
caress. 

"  What !  "  said  Galbraith,  in  great  as- 
tonishment, and  holding  her  from  him  to 
gather  her  meaning  in  her  face  as  well  as 
from  her  words.  "  You  Travers's  widow  ? 
How  did  you  come  here  ?  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  at  once  ?  And  —  but  I  see  it 
all.  And  Mr.  Tom  —  your  man  of  busi- 
ness —  is  that  newspaper  fellow,  Reed  ?  " 

"  He  is.  There,  you  must  let  me  go, 
Sir  Hugh.  'That  is  my  story."  She 
drew  herself  away  from  him  and  stood 
near  the  table  with  downcast  eyes,  and  an 
air  half  proud  yet  shy,  one  hand  upon  her 
heart  which    throbbed    almost  visibly. 
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"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at 
once,  but  we  seemed  to  drift  into  a  sort  of 
acquaintance  which  made  explanation  so 
awkward.  And  then  I  never  thought  we 
should  meet  any  more ;  and  I  enjoyed 
making  you  feel  I  was  a  gentlewoman. 
But  when  I  found  that  you  cared  so 
much  for  me,  I  was  afraid  you  would  go 
back  to  your  feelings  of  contempt  again  if 
you  knew  who  I  really  was.  And  1  was 
so  anxious  to  prove  that  my  poor  husband 
loved  and  trusted  me  to  the  end,  that  I 
was  resolved  nothing  should  turn  me  from 
my  purpose  of  proving  that  dreadful  will 
a  forgery.  And  now,  you  will  not  go 
away  ?  —  you  will  forgive  my  half-involun- 
tary imposition  ?  Ah,  Hugh  !  it  went  to 
my  heart  to  hurt  you  —  to  rob  you  !  You 
will  take  back  your  own  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  story  I 
have  ever  heard,"  said  Galbraith,  still  be- 
wildered; "yet  now  that  I  know  it,  I 
seem  to  have  been  a  blockhead  not  to 
know  who  you  were.  Forgive  you  !  I  do 
not  see  that  I  have  much  to  forgive, 
though  I  have  had  some  hours  of  torture 
lately.  But  tell  me,  do  you  love  me  — 
really,  earnestly  ?  Are  you  willing  to  give 
me  your  life  ?  " 

And  Kate,  with  grave  eyes,  but  a  ten- 
der smile  on  her  trembling  lips,  said,  "  I  . 
am,  Hugh/' 

The  night  had  closed  in,  and  still  the 
lovers  sat  in  ea'rnest  talk  by  the  firelight. 
Their  explanations  were  full,  outspoken, 
unchecked  by  a  shadow  of  reserve.  There 
are  moments  of  rapture  —  diapasons  of 
delight  —  which  from  their  nature  cannot 
last,  but  leave  a  blessing  behind  them: 
this  was  one. 

"  And  I  suppose,  then,  you  agree  with 
me,  that  there  is  now  no  necessity  for 
your  going  on  foreign  service,"  said  Kate, 
with  an  arch  smile,  when  they  had  fully 
discussed  all  points. 

"  Well,  no.    I  suppose  we  can  manage 
a  fair  division  of  the  property.    Though  I  ' 
warn  you,  you  might  find  a  far  more  bril- 
liant marriage  than  with  a  poor  baronet  — 
your  debtor  too,  by  Jove  !  " 

"  But  if  I  happen  to  fancy  '  a  penniless 
lad  vfV  a  lang  pedigree,' "  said  Kate, 
abandoning  her  hand  to  his  caresses. 

"  How  did  that  fellow  Trapes  manage 
to  warn  Ford  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  did  not  warn  Ford." 

"  Then  who  did  ?  " 

"  I  myself.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
will  think  of  it,  Hugh,  but  the  night  that 
Trapes  made  a  sort  of  half  confession 
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here,  I  was  so  convinced  Mr.  Ford  was 
implicated  in  the  plot,  that  I  wrote  him  a 
little  line,  saying  that  Trapes  was  in  com- 
munication with  me  respecting  the  will, 
and  that  no  decided  step  could  be  taken 
for  a  week,  adding  that  my  writing  to  him 
was  a  profound  secret ;  then  I  suppose  he 
ran  away." 

"And  so  you  let  the  villain  off  !  Well, 
I  think  you  might  have  asked  Reed's  ad- 
vice.   It  is  too  bad  he  should  escape." 

"  Still,  I  do  not  think  having  to  punish 
him  would  have  added  to  my  happiness  — 
our  happiness.  I  am  glad  he  is  out  of  the 
way;  and,  I  imagine,  so  are  you." 

"  You  are  a  sage  as  well  as  a  witch  ! 
By  heaven,  I  can  scarcely  yet  believe  you 
are  my  bete  noir,  Travers's  widow  —  the 
embodiment  of  all  I  most  detested.  And 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  looked  at  me 
so  murderously  the  first  time  I  saw  you  in 
this  blessed  room  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  was  very  angry  against  you; 
which  you  cannot  wonder  at.  Consider 
that,  not  ten  months  before,  I  had  heard 
you  tell  Colonel  Upton  Mr.  Travers  might 
have  been  satisfied  to  take  me  for  a  com- 
panion on  cheaper  terms.  Do  you  re- 
member ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  this  ?  Where  did 
I  say  it  ?  " 

"In  Hampton  Court  Palace  Gardens. 
You  were  talking  to  Colonel  Upton  under 
a  large  yew-tree.  I  was  at  the  other  side, 
and  then  and  there  devoted  you  to  the 
powers  that  punish." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  in  heaven's  name  was  I 
to  imagine  you  the  sort  of  woman  you  are 
—  a  vara  avis  in  any  station  ?  " 

"  But  remember,  Hugh,  I  am  no  aristo- 
crat. My  father  was,  poor  fellow,  what  is 
called  an  officer  and  a  gentleman;  my 
dear  —  my  dearest  mother,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  shopkeeper." 

"  I  don't  care  a  rap,  Kate,  who  you  are, 
so  long  as  " 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,"  said  Fan- 
ny, pushing  the  door  open  slowly  and  pru- 
dently, "  but  it  is  six  o'clock.  Miss  Finch 
is  gone,  and  if  Sir  Hugh  and  yourself  have 
not  quite  cut  each  other's  throats,  why, 
tea  is  ready." 

"  Fanny !  you  dear  little  soul,"  cried 
Galbraith,  starting  up,  joyously  ;  "  I  have 
such  wonderful  news  to  tell  that  you  must 
give  me  a  kiss  !  " 

"  Wonderful  news  —  no  news  to  me, 
Sir  Hugh.  I  know  what  it  is  ;  but  there, 
I  will  give  you  a  kiss  of  peace  and  con- 
gratulation. You  and  Kate  have  been 
made  more  than  friends  !  I  always  knew 
you  would." 


A  few  lines  from  Tom  to  Fanny,  re- 
ceived that  evening,  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  running  down  the  next  day  to  talk 
matters  over  and  make  certain  arrange- 
ments which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  de- 
layed too  long. 

"  Will  you  not  stay  and  see  our  good 
friend  and  prime  minister  ?  "  said  Kate  to 
Galbraith,  "  I  want  you  to  know  and  value 
him." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
town  till  Monday,"  replied  Galbraith. 
"  A  letter  to  the  army  agent  will  do  as 
well  as  a  visit,  and  I  think  the  redoubted 
Tom  will  back  me  up  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments /  want  to  make." 

So  it  happened  that  the  next  day  a  very 
happy  parti  carre  sat  down  to  high  tea  in 
Mrs.  Travers's  (the  name  of  Temple  was 
now  discarded)  pretty  drawing-room  ;  four 
happier  hearts  could  not  be  found  ;  "  quips 
and  cranks  and  wreathed  smiles "  flew 
from  lip  to  lip,  mellowed  by  a  real  loving- 
kindness  for  each  other.  Galbraith  con- 
fessed in  his  heart  that,  although  a  news- 
paper fellow,  and  a  bit  of  a  radical,  Tom 
Reed  was  a  gentleman  and  an  acquisition  ; 
while  Tom's  delight  at  the  solution  of  all 
difficulties,  and  the  righting  of  all  injus- 
tice, by  the  prospective  union  of  Kate  and 
her  "  foe,"  was  sincere  and  heartfelt. 

Kate  had  begun  to  dispense  that  crucial 
test  of  a  tea-maker,  the  second  cup,  when 
a  long,  loud,  irregular  rapping  at  the  front 
door  caused  her  to  pause  in  her  operations. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  Travers. 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  care,"  said  Fanny.  "  We 
are  no  longer  two  '  lone  lorn '  females ! 
With  Tom  and  Sir  Hugh  here,  I  am  as 
bold  as  a  lion." 

They  were  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Mills  opened  the  door.  "  If  you 
please,  mum,  here's  my  Lady  Styles  wants 
to  speak  to  you,  right  or  wrong." 

"  Oh,  have  her  in  !  "  cried  Galbraitn. 
"The  sooner  everything  is  known  the 
better ;  and  she  is  a  first-rate  circulating 
medium." 

But  her  ladyship  waited  no  permission. 
Galbraith's  words  were  hardly  uttered  be- 
fore she  was  upon  them. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Temple !  you  really 
must  excuse  my  coming  in;  but  I  must 
see  you  about  an  extraordinary  "  —  stop- 
ping short,  as  she  crossed  the  thresh- 
old and  recognized  the  group  before  her. 
"  The  young  traveller,  I  protest !  and  Sir 
Hugh  Galbraith  —  I  really  am  surprised. 
Perhaps  I  am  in  the  way ;  but,  my  dear 
creature,  I  have  such  an  extraordinary 
letter  from  Upton  !  I  only  found  it  when 
I  came  in  from  calling  at  the  vicarage  to- 
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day ;  and  late  as  it  was,  I  ordered  the  car- 
riage and  came  straight  away  to  speak  to 
you."  To  the  general  company :  "  Pray 
don't  let  me  keep  you  standing.  I  dare 
say  you  know  what  I  mean,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Temple ;  would  you  rather  come  and 
speak  to  me  in  another  room,  or  the 
shop?" 

"  No,  Lady  Styles,"  replied  Kate,  with 
a  smile  and  a  blush ;  "  we  are  all  true 
friends  here :  we  have  no  secrets." 

"  Very  nice  indeed  !  "  cried  her  ladyship, 
with  a  stare  of  undisguised  astonishment 
at  Galbraith.  "Well,  then,  Upton  tells 
me  you  are  the  daughter  of  my  nephew, 
John  Aylmer,  and  —  and  —  that  pretty 
girl  he  ran  away  with  —  and  married — I 
believe  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Kate,  quietly ;  "  and  I  pos- 
sess the  marriage-certificate  of  my  par- 
ents." 

"  Well,  I  protest,  it's  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, romantic,  unheard-of  affair  I  ever 
knew  !  My  dear,  I  always  thought  your 
face  was  familiar  to  me ;  now  I  recognize 
the  likeness  to  my  poor  brother,  your 
grandfather !  Berlin  Bazaar,  or  no  Berlin 
Bazaar,  you  are  a  nice  creature,  and  you 
shall  come  and  stay  with  me."  And  Lady 
Styles  took  Kate's  hand  and  bestowed  a 
kindly,  audible  kiss  upon  her  cheek. 

"  Now,"  she  resumed,  sitting  down  at 
the  table,  "come,  do  tell  me  all  about 
everything  !  I  can't  make  out  what  brings 
Sir  Hugh  Galbraith  here.  I  am  really 
sorry  to  hear  such  bad  tidings  of  you," 
she  went  on,  addressing  him.  "But  I  told 
you  I  thought  that  widow  would  be  a  thorn 
in  your  side  yet ;  now,  didn't  I  ?  " 

"  You  certainly  did,"  said  Galbraith, 
laughing  a  genial  heart-laugh  very  unusual 
to  him  ;  "  but  instead  of  rushing  into  legal 
warfare,  I  have  persuaded  her  to  become 
bone  of  my  bone." 

"  Excellent !  very  judicious  !  a  common- 
sense  line  of  action.  But  pray,  Sir  Hugh, 
is  she  aware  of  your  visits  here  ?  I  am 
not  straitlaced,  but  " 

"  She  highly  approves,"  interrupted 
Galbraith. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  Tom  ! "  cried  Mrs.  Travers, 
laughing.  "  You  are  accustomed  to  man- 
age the  denoue7nents  of  thrilling  tales ; 
will  you  tell  Lady  Styles  everything  ?  " 

Whereupon  Tom  detailed  a  simple  nar- 
rative of  the  principal  events  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  pages ;  during  which  Lady 
Styles  was  a  study.     She  followed  his 


words  with  her  eyes  and  a  motion  of  her 
lips,  as  though  she  were  absolutely  drink- 
ing the  delicious  revelations.  Her  fat 
jewelled  hands  (for  she  soon  drew  off  her 
gloves,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment) 
twitched  and  clutched  at  her  dress  as  they 
lay  on  what  were  unmistakably  her  lady- 
ship's knees ;  and  when  he  reached  the 
climax  of  Mrs.  Travers's  approaching 
marriage  with  Sir  Hugh  Galbraith,  her 
joy,  her  exultation  knew  no  bounds. 

"  My  dear  creature,  I  never  in  all  my 
experience  knew  anything  half  so  wonder- 
ful, and  delightful,  and  romantic,  and  sat- 
isfactory ;  only  I  should  like  to  have  hung 
Ford  !  And  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Tom,  are 
going  to  be  married  to  this  charming 
young  lady !  I  tell  you  what,  you  shall  all 
come  to  me,  and  we  will  have  what  Willie 
Upton  would  call  '  the  double  event '  at 
Weston.  Why,  it  will  supply  the  country 
with  talk  for  the  next  ten  years  to  come  ! 
I  am  sure,  Sir  Hugh,  I  already  look  on 
you  as  my  nephew;  and  I  shall  always 
"thank  heaven  that  I  happened  to  be  on 
the  spot  when  you  were  carried  in  here 
insensible.  Only  for  me,  there  is  no  know- 
ing where  that  obstinate  fellow  Slade 
might  have  taken  you,  and  then  nothing 
would  have  come  about,"  said  her  lady- 
ship, throwing  back  her  bonnet-strings, 
and  stirring  the  cup  of  tea  Fanny  placed 
before  her,  joyously,  while  her  broad, 
good-humoured  face  beamed  upon  them. 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Styles  " 

"  Dear  aunt,  if  you  please,"  interrupted 
her  ladyship. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  then,"  repeated  Kate, 
"  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Doctor 
Slade  ordered  Hugh  to  be  brought  here 
from  the  hunting-field,  and  " 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear  !  You," 
turning  to  Tom,  "must  remember  my 
standing  up  from  that  nice  tea  and  shrimps, 
and  my  words  to  Slade  were,  '  Don't  ex- 
haust him  by  going  further,  bring  him  in 
here  and  keep  him  quiet.' " 

"  I  cannot  recall  the  words,"  said  Tom, 
demurely. 

"  Never  mind,  I  can,"  said  her  ladyship, 
with  an  air  of  deep  conviction.  "  And  but 
for  me,  my  niece  here,  Mrs.  Travers, 
would  never  have  had  an  opportnnity  " 

She  paused,  and  Tom  finished  the  sen- 
tence — 

"  Of  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  the  head 
of  '  her  dearest  foe.'  " 
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From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
ON    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    AS    A  NA- 
TIONAL DUTY.* 

You  have  done  me  the  great  honour  of 
asking  me  to  come  to  Manchester,  in  or- 
der to  distribute  the  prizes  and  certificates 
awarded  by  the  universities  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  at  the  last  local  examinations, 
to  the  candidates  from  this  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

I  hesitated  some  time  before  accepting 
your  flattering  invitation,  because  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that,  while  those  who  had 
performed  this  office  in  former  years  had, 
by  their  very  presence,  reflected  honour 
and  lustre  on  these  meetings,  and  had 
even  imparted  to  them  a  political  impor- 
tance, I  could  bring  you  no  such  help. 

If  I  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded  at 
last,  by  the  repeated  requests  of  your 
committee,  it  was  because  I  believe  that, 
however  much  I  may  be  excelled  by  my 
predecessors  in  everything  else,  I  need 
not  yield  to  them  in  the  warm  interest 
which  I  have  felt  all  my  life  in  the  cause 
of  education,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word  ;  and  I  may  add,  because  I  feel,  and 
have  felt  from  the  very  beginning,  most 
deeply  interested  in  that  system  of  local 
examinations  which  has  now  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  with  ever-increasing 
success,  and  the  results  of  which  we  see 
before  us  to-day. 

Perhaps  few  here  present  recollect  the 
first* beginnings  of  these  local  examina- 
tions, carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the 
two  universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
I  recollect  them  well ;  and  when  I  see 
how  the  tr.ee  has  grown,  and  is  growing, 
and  spreading  its  branches  wider  and 
wider  every  year,  I  feel  no  slight  satisfac- 
tion at  the  thought  that  I  was  present 
when  it  was  planted  —  nay,  that  I  rendered 
some  assistance,  however  small,  in  plant- 
ing it. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  can  assure  you,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  plant  this  tree. 
The  first  generous  impulse  came  from  Ox- 
ford, but  from  Oxford  came  also  the  first 
repulse.  I  go  back  in  my  thoughts  to  the 
year  1857,  when  Mr.  Acland,  now  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  first  mentioned  to  me 
this  idea,  that  much  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  middle-class  schools  all  over 
England,  if  the  universities  would  under- 
take to  examine  them,  and  to  give  some 
kind  of  academic  recognition  to  the  best 
candidates  and  to  the  best  schools. 

There  were  some  men  at  Oxford  who 

*  An  address  delivered  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  27th  October,  1875,  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller. 


at  once  perceived  the  excellence  of  such 
a  scheme  ;  but  there  were  others,  too,  who 
treated  it  with  open  scorn  and  derision. 
We  were  told  by  some  that  no  one  would 
come  to  be  examined  of  his  own  free  will ; 
by  others,  that  there  would  be  such  a  rush 
of  candidates  that  the  university  could  not 
supply  a  sufficient  staff  of  examiners; 
while  as  to  giving  the  academic  title  of 
associate  in  arts  to  candidates  who  might 
not  know  Greek  and  Latin,  that  was  con- 
sidered simply  high  treason. 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on, 
Mr.  Acland  and  some  of  his  friends  re- 
solved to  try  the  experiment,  and  in  June, 
1857,  they  held  the  first  examination  of 
middle-class  schools  in  Devonshire.  There 
is  nothing  like  trying  an  experiment,  and 
Mr.  Acland's  experiment  proved  at  least 
three  things  :  — 

1.  That  the  middle-class  schools  re- 

quired to  be  looked  into  most  care- 
fully. 

2.  That  the  middle-class  schools  were 

willing  to  be  looked  into  most  care- 
fully. 

3.  That  the  examinations  presented  no 

insurmountable  difficulties  to  fright- 
en the  universities  from  undertaking 
this  important  task. 
I  was  myself  one  of  the  examiners  at  Ex- 
eter, and  I  well  remember  the  enthusiastic 
meeting  that  was  held  there,  for  it  was  the 
first  time  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  speak,  or,  rather,  to  stammer  in 
public* 

Mr.  Acland's  scheme  was  soon  after  ac- 
cepted by  the  university;  and  when  I  look 
at  the  excellent  results  which  it  has  pro- 
duced during  the  last  seventeen  years  all 
over  England,  it  seems  to  me  that  Sir 
Thomas  Acland,  the  worthy  son  of  a 
worthy  father,  has  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  and  that  no  honour  that  the  na- 
tion could  bestow  on  him  would  be  too 
high,  in  recognition  of  the  great  and  last- 
ing benefit  which,  by  taking  the  initiative 
in  these  local  examinations,  he  has  con- 
ferred on  the  nation. 

I  do  not  speak  at  random,  and  I  know 
I  can  appeal  to  all  here  present,  parents, 
teachers,  and  pupils  too,  who  have  been 
successfully  taught  under  this  system,  and 
are  here  assembled  to-day  to  receive  their 
prizes  and  certificates,  to  support  me  in 
saying,  that  these  examinations  have  been 
a  real  blessing  to  the  teachers  as  well  as 
to  the  taught. 

*  "  Some  Account  of  the  Origin  and  Objects  of  the 
New  Oxford  Examinations  for  the  Title  of  Associate 
in  Arts  and  Certificates,  for  the  year  1858,"  by  T.  D. 
Acland,  Esq.    London :  J.  Ridgway,  1858. 
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And  their  capacity  of  usefulness  is  by 
no  means  exhausted. 

At  present,  schools  consider  it  an  hon- 
our, if  they  can  pass  a  certain  number  of 
their  pupils,  and  if  a  few  gain  prizes  and 
certificates.  The  time  will  come,  I  hope, 
when  schools  will  not  be  satisfied  unless 
they  can  pass  nearly  all  their  pupils,  and 
if  at  least  one-half  of  them  do  not  carry  off 
prizes  and  certificates.  Till  schools  con- 
sider themselves  in  duty  bound  to  send 
up,  at  certain  periods,  every  one  of  their 
pupils  to  be  examined,  the  true  scope  of 
these  examinations  has  not  been  reached  ; 
nay,  I  fear,  their  object  may  be  defeated, 
if  they  encourage  schoolmasters  to  aim  at 
high  excellence  in  a  few,  rather  than  at  an 
average  excellence  in  all  their  pupils. 

And  not  only  schools  will  benefit  by 
these  local  examinations,  but  home  edu- 
cation also,  and  more  particularly  the  home 
education  of  girls.  Allow  me  to  put  be- 
fore you  my  own  experience  in  this  mat- 
ter. 'As  there  was  hitherto  no  good  school 
for  girls  at  Oxford  (I  am  glad  to  say  a 
High  School  for  girls  will  be  opened  there 
next  week),  my  children  had  to  be  taught 
at  home  ;  but  I  told  them,  and  I  told  their 
governess,  that  I  should  have  them  exam- 
ined every  year  at  these  local  examina- 
tions. That  put  them  on  their  mettle,  it 
gave  a  definite  direction  to  their  studies, 
it  made  them  fond  of  their  *work,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  the  drawbacks  of  home  edu- 
cation, the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory. I  sent  my  two  eldest  girls  to  be 
examined  last  year,  chiefly  in  order  to 
find  out  their  weak  and  their  strong  points ; 
I  sent  them  again  this  year,  as  junior  can- 
didates ;  and  if  you  will  look  at  the  divis- 
ion list  which  is  now  in  your  hands,  you 
will  find  both  their  names  in  a  very  cred- 
itable position.  I  shall  send  them  again 
next  year,  and  year  after  year,  till  their 
education  is  finished,  and  I  can  assure  all 
parents  who  are  obliged  to  educate  their 
daughters  at  home,  that,  however  excel- 
lent their  governess  may  be,  they  will  find 
these  examinations  affording  a  most  use- 
ful guidance,  a  most  efficient  incentive, 
and,  in  the  end,  a  most  gratifying  reward, 
both  to  pupil  and  teacher. 

In  1857,  however,  I  had  as  yet  no  such 
selfish  interest  in  these  examinations ;  and 
you  may  wonder,  perhaps,  what  could  have 
induced  me  then  to  go  from  Oxford  to 
Exeter,  in  order  to  be  present  and  to  help 
in  the  first  experiment  of  these  local  ex- 
aminations. Well,  you  know  that  educa- 
tion has  been  for  many  years  our  national 
hobby  in  Germany,  the  one  great  luxury 
in  which  so  poor  a  country  as  Germany 


is,  and  always  must  be,  has  freely  indulged. 
But  I  may  confess  that  I  was  influenced, 
perhaps,  not  only  by  a  national  bias,  but  by 
what  is  now  called  family  bias,  or  atavism, 
that  mysterious  power  which  preserves 
certain  hereditary  peculiarities  in  certain 
families,  and  which,  if  it  is  true  that  we 
are  descended  from  some  lower  animals, 
may  even  help  to  explain  some  strange 
and  perplexing  features  in  human  nature. 
My  own  atavus,  or  at  all  events,  my 
great-grandfather,  was  Basedow  (1723- 
1790),  a  name  which  perhaps  none  of  you 
has  heard  before,  but  a  name  well  known 
in  Germany,  as  the  reformer  of  our  na- 
tional education,  as  the  forerunner  of 
Pestalozzi,  as  the  first  who,  during  the 
last  century,  stirred  up  the  conscience  of 
the  people  of  Germany  and  of  their  rulers, 
and  taught  them  at  least  this  one  great 
lesson,  that  next  to  the  duty  of  self-preser- 
vation there  is  no  higher,  no  more  sacred 
duty  which  a  nation  has  to  fulfil  than  —  na- 
tional education. 

This  sounds  to  us  almost  like  a  truism, 
but  it  was  not  so  a  hundred  years  ago. 
The  idea  that  the  nation  at  large,  and 
each  man  and  woman  in  particular  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  education  of  every 
child,  is  a  very  modern  idea  —  it  is  really 
not  much  older  than  railways  and  tele- 
graphs. Great  men  like  Alfred  and 
Charlemagne  had  a  glimmering  of  that 
idea,  but  the  times  were  too  dark,  too 
stern  for  them.  During  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages  we  see  little  more  than  ca- 
thedral and  monastic  schools,  chiefly  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
but  opened  in  certain  places  to  the  laity 
also.  Schools  for  the  nation  at  large,  and 
supported  by  the  nation  at  large,  there 
were  none.  Then  came  the  Reformation, 
the  very  life-spring  of  which  was  the 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  laity.  The  re- 
formers at  once  called  for  schools,  but  it 
was  like  a  cry  in  the  wilderness.  Much, 
no  doubt,  was  done  by  the  reformers, 
many  of  whom  were  excellent  school- 
masters, many  of  whom  knew  but  too  well 
how  even  Christianity  could  be  degraded 
and  well-nigh  destroyed  in  countries 
where  the  education  of  the  people  had 
been  neglected.  Every  Protestant  clergy- 
man became  ipso  facto  a.  schoolmaster. 
He  had  to  see  that  the  children  of  his 
parish  were  able  at  least  to  read  the  Bible 
and  to  say  the  catechism.  This  is  the 
historical  explanation  why,  in  Protestant 
countries,  the  school  has  so  long  remained 
a  mere  appendage  to  the  Church. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  clergyman, 
having  plenty  of  work  of  his  own  to  do, 
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secured  the  assistance  of  the  sacristan,  or 
sexton,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
duties  of  bell-ringing,  organ-playing,  wait- 
ing at  christenings  and  weddings,  and 
grave-digging,  had  now  to  act  as  school- 
master also,  and  teach  the  children  to  read, 
to  write,  and  to  count.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  schools  and  schoolmasters; 
but  in  Germany  even  these  small  begin- 
nings were  soon  swept  away  by  the 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  peo- 
ple began  to  breathe  again,  and  look 
about,  the  state  of  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  in  Germany,  as  far  as  education 
was  concerned,  was  deplorable.  There 
were  Church  schools,  town  schools,  pri- 
vate schools,  scattered  about  here  and 
there,  a  few  good,  some  indifferent,  most 
of  them  bad ;  but  as  to  any  efficient  ma- 
chinery that  should  secure  the  proper  ed- 
ucation of  every  child  in  the  country,  it 
was  never  even  thought  of. 

It  was  my  atavus,  it  was  old  Basedow, 
who,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  raised 
the  first  war-cry  for  national  education  in 
Germany.  It  would  take  too  much  time 
were  I  to  attempt  to  give  you  an  account 
of  his  life  (I  had  lately  to  write  it  for  the 
"Deutsche  Biographic"  published  by  the 
Bavarian  government).  It  was  a  cheq- 
uered life,  as  the  life  of  all  true  reformers 
is  sure  to  be.  Perhaps  he  attempted  too 
much,  and  was  too  much  in  advance  of 
his  time.  But  whatever  his  strong,  and 
whatever  his  weak  points,  this  one  great 
principle  he  established,  and  it  remained 
firmly  established  in  the  German  mind 
ever  since,  that  national  education  is  a 
national  duty,  that  national  education  is  a 
sacred  duty,  and  that  to  leave  national  ed- 
ucation to  chance,  Church,  or  charity,  is 
a  national  sin.  That  conviction  has  re 
mained  ingrained  in  the  German  mind, 
even  in  the  days  of  our  lowest  political 
degradation  ;  and  it  is  to  that  conviction, 
and  to  the  nation  acting  up  to  that  con- 
viction, that  Germany  owes  what  she  is, 
her  very  existence  among  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

Another  principle,  which  followed,  in 
fact,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
first  principle  was  granted,  was  this,  that 
in  national  schools,  in  schools  supported 
by  the  nation  at  large,  you  can  only  teach 
that  on  which  we  all  agree  ;  hence,  when 
children  belong  to  different  sects,  you 
cannot  teach  theology.  However  irre- 
sistible the  argument  was,  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  roused  was  terrific.  Base- 
dow thought,  for  a  time,  that  he  could 
frame  a  kind  of  diluted  religion,  which 


should  give  no  offence  to  any  one  of  the 
Christian  sects,  not  even  to  Jews  or  Mo- 
hammedans. But  in  that  attempt  he  nat- 
urally failed.  His  was  a  deeply  religious 
mind,  but  national  education  had  become 
with  him  so  absorbing  a  passion,  that  he 
thought  that  everything  else  ought  to  give 
way  to  it. 

I  confess  I  fully  share  myself  the  same 
conviction.  If  it  were  possible  to  imag- 
ine a  religion,  or  a  sect,  that  should  try  to 
oppose  or  retard  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, then  I  should  say  that  such  a  religion 
cannot  be  a  true  religion,  and  the  sooner  it 
is  swept  away  the  better.  I  say  the  same 
of  national  education.  If  there  were,  if 
there  could  be,  a  system  of  national  edu- 
cation that  should  exclude  religious  educa- 
tion, that  system  cannot  be  the  true  sys- 
tem, and  the  sooner  it  is  swept  away  the 
better. 

Poor  Basedow  soon  came  in  conflict 
with  the  Church ;  he  was  deprived  of  his 
professorship  in  Denmark,  though  the 
king,  more  enlightened  than  his  people, 
granted  him  his  full  salary  as  a  pension  for 
life.  In  Germany  he  was  excommuni- 
cated, not  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  Prot- 
estant clergy  at  Hamburg,  who  excluded 
him,  and  every  member  of  his  family,  from 
the  communion.  The  mob  at  Hamburg 
was  roused  against  him,  his  books  were 
prohibited,  and  he  found  no  rest  till  the 
duke  of  Dessau,  a  man  who  dared  to 
think  and  to  act  at  his  own  peril,  invited 
him  to  his  capital,  to  help  him  to  introduce 
into  his  small  duchy  a  more  perfect  system 
of  national  education. 

All  these  things  have  become  matter  of 
history,  and  are  almost  forgotten  now,  even 
in  Germany.  Many  of  Basedow's  theories 
had  to  be  given  up,  but  the  two  fundamental 
principles  of  national  education  remained 
firmly  established,  and  have  never  been 
shaken.  They  have  spread  all  over  Ger- 
many; they  are  adopted  in  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia;  they  have  lately  found 
their  way  into  Italy,  a  country  which  is  mak- 
ing the  greatest  efforts  for  national  edu- 
cation, knowing  that  her  very  existence  de- 
pends on  that. 

Two  countries  only,  France  and  England, 
still  stand  aloof.  Yet,  when  we  hear  a  min- 
ister of  instruction  in  France  (Jules  Simon) 
say,  "  Yes,  there  are  schools,  many 
schools,  but  one  thing  is  still  wanting,  and 
it  is  for  this  that  I  do  not  die ;  we  have 
not  yet  obtained  compulsory  and  gratui- 
tous instruction ;  "  when  in  England  we 
see  that  convictions  with  regard  to  na- 
tional education  become  too  strong  for 
party,  that  Mr.  Forster  would  rather  break 
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away  from  his  friends  than  yield  his  deep 
and  honest  convictions,  that  Mr.  Cross  is 
more  liberal,  more  bold  than  even  Mr. 
Forster,  in  favour  of  compulsory  national 
education  ;  when  you  consider  how  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  divines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  death  the 
country  is  mourning  this  very  day,  insisted 
all  his  life  on  the  separation  of  Church  and 
school  teaching,  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
educational  problem  ;  nay,  when  you  re- 
member the  words  spoken  not  long  ago 
by  your  own  excellent  and  outspoken 
bishop,  that  it  was  better  for  the  Church 
to  surrender  her  schools  than  to  allow  the 
existence  of  one  single  inefficient  school ; 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  time  has  come 
when  England  also  will  recognize  these 
two  fundamental  principles,  education  by 
the  nation  and  for  the  nation,  and  com- 
plete separation  of  school  teaching  and 
Church  teaching.  And,  believe  me,  as 
soon  as  these  two  principles  are  acknowl- 
edged, most  of  the  difficulties  that  now  be- 
set the  educational  question,  whether  the- 
ological or  financial,  will  vanish. 

The  clergy  will  be  relieved  from  its 
present  false  and  invidious  position. 
They,  whether  Protestant,  or  Nonconform- 
ist, or  Roman  Catholic,  will  be  able  to 
teach  during  certain  hours  on  week-days, 
and  in  Sunday  schools,  that  religion  which 
it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  teach.  The 
time  will  be  amply  sufficient,  for  the  less  a 
child  learns  of  theology,  as  distinct  from 
religion,  the  better.  There  will  be  no 
conscience-clause,  no  conscientious  scru- 
ples, to  disturb  the  teachers  of  religion. 
We  shall  have  real,  not  half-and-half,  re- 
ligious teaching  in  every  school ;  and  as  to 
the  proper  remuneration,  I  hold  that  if 
every  shilling  that  is  now  subscribed  for 
Church  schools  were  given  to  the  clergy, 
particularly  to  the  poor  curates,  as  the  re- 
ligious instructors  of  their  flock,  the  money 
would  be  well  bestowed. 

Then,  no  doubt,  the  whole  charge  for 
national  education,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  now  covered  by  private  charity, 
will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  nation  at  large, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  civil  service. 

Whenever  I  state  this,  the  ready  answer 
I  receive  is  :  "Yes,  it  is  very  well  for  a  for- 
eigner to  say  that,  but  it  is  an  utterly  un- 
English  idea ;  no  sensible  Englishman 
would  listen  to  it  for  one  moment." 

I  always  look  on  that  answer  as  a  most 
hopeful  sign  ;  it  shows  that  all  other  argu- 
mentative ammunition  has  been  expended, 
for  no  gentleman  would  fire  off  that  blank 


cartridge  if  he  still  possessed  one  single 
ball-cartridge  in  his  pouch. 

I  am  the  very  last  man  to  say  that  the 
German  system  of  national  education 
should  be  transplanted  to  England.  I 
speak  only  of  certain  broad  principles, 
which  are  either  right  or  wrong  in  them- 
selves, and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  national  character  or  historical  cir- 
cumstances. No  one  could  have  lived 
half  his  life  in  England  and  half  his  life 
in  Germany,  without  knowing  how  utterly 
unpractical  it  is  to  try  to  transfer  English 
institutions  to  Germany,  or  German  insti- 
tutions to  England.  Germany  has  had  to 
pay  heavy  penalties  for  attempting  to  copy 
the  English  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  national  education  in  En- 
gland would  be  a  certain  failure,  were  it  to 
be  a  mere  imitation  of  the  German  or  the 
French  system.  You  do  not  want  a  min- 
ister of  public  instruction  who  could  look 
at  the  clock  and  then  tell  you  that  at  this 
moment  every  child  in  France  is  reading, 
"  Gallia  est  omnis  divisa  in  partes  tres." 
But  if  you  could  have  a  president  of  the 
council  who  could  look  at  the  clock  and 
say,  "  At  this  moment  no  child  over  six  or 
under  thirteen  is  loitering  in  the  streets," 
would  that  be  so  very  intolerable  ? 

How  much  should  be  left  to  local  boards 
and  authorities  in  the  management  of 
schools,  what  subjects  should  be  taught, 
what  books  should  be  used,  what  hours 
should  be  kept,  what  fees  should  be  paid, 
all  these  are  matters  of  detail,  which 
would  admit  of  great  variety,  if  only  the 
great  principle  was  once  recognized,  that 
the  school  belongs  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency, 
as  it  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  the  navy,  nay,  even  of  the  post- 
office.  It  is  a  misdemeanour  to  convey  a 
letter  otherwise  than  by  the  post.  It  is' 
criminal  to  sell  poison.  Would  it  be  car- 
rying the  same  principle  too  far,  if  Parlia- 
ment insisted  that  no  one  should  open  a 
private  school,  unless  the  government  was 
satisfied  of  the  wholesomeness  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  food  sold  in  these 
schools  to  helpless  children  ?  Paternal 
government,  I  know,  has  not  a  good  sound 
to  English  ears  ;  but  if  anybody  has  a 
right  to  a  paternal  government,  surely  it 
is  "  these  little  ones,  who  should  not  per- 
ish." 

These  are  not  questions  of  politics,  they 
are  questions  which  concern  every  man, 
be  he  English,  French,  or  German.  They 
are  religious  questions,  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 
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I  hardly  wish  to  touch  on  smaller  points 
connected  with  the  great  question  of  na- 
tional education.  However  large  they 
may  appear  at  present,  they  would  dwin- 
dle away,  if  once  national  education  was 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  national  duty. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  financial  difficulty. 

By  making  national  education  an  an- 
nual charge  on  the  national  exchequer, 
what  is  it  you  do  ?  You  simply  substitute 
a  national  and  rational  taxation  for  an  irra- 
tional and  haphazard  taxation.  It  is  John 
Bull  who  pays  the  taxes  ;  it  is  John  Bull 
who  pays  the  charities  ;  and  the  only  peo- 
ple who  have  any  intelligible  motive  for 
opposing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
educational  taxes  are  those  who  do  not 
want  to  pay  their  proper  share. 

Secondly,  nothing  can  be  more  wasteful 
than  the  present  system,  when  every  par- 
ish, or  at  all  events,  every  clergyman, 
wants  to  have  his  own  little  school.  By 
combining  three  or  four  schools  into  one, 
you  would  not  only  save  money,  but  you 
would  be  able  to  bring  the  teaching  pow- 
er, which  is  now  often  miserable,  to  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency. 

On  this  point,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  more.  In 
order  to  have  a  good  education,  you  must 
have  good  educators.  It  is  true,  we  no 
longer  employ  the  sexton,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  bell-ringing,  organ-playing,  and 
grave-digging,  has  to  teach  the  children  in 
school.  But  it  is  very  bad  still.  The 
schoolmaster  is  still  in  many  places  the 
servant  of  the  clergyman ;  his  work  is 
hard,  and  he  never  rises  to  much  more 
than  about  ^150  a  year.  What  can  you 
expect  on  such  conditions?  A  young 
schoolmaster  might  begin  with  much  less 
than  that,  if  there  were  a  career  open  to 
him.  In  the  army  a  man  begins  as  a  lieu- 
tenant, but  he  may  end  as  a  general.  Is 
teaching  a  lower  profession  than  drilling  ? 
In  every  department  of  the  civil  service 
a  gentleman  .begins  with  little,  but  he 
rises,  and  he  has  the  prospect  of  a  retir- 
ing pension  in  the  end.  Is  the  place  of  a 
schoolmaster  too  low  for  a  gentleman? 
Let  me  read  you  what  Niebuhr  said  about 
this  —  and  remember  he  said  it  after  he 
had  been  Prussian  ambassador  at  Rome  : 
"  The  office  of  a  schoolmaster,  in  particu- 
lar, is  one  of  the  most  honourable,  and, 
despite  of  all  the  evils  which  now  and  then 
disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  it  is  for  a  truly 
noble  heart  the  happiest  path  in  life.  It 
was  the  path  which  I  had  once  chosen  for 
myself,  and  how  I  wish  I  had  been  al- 
lowed to  follow  it!"  Is  teaching  so 
very  repulsive  —  even  teaching  the  ABC  ? 


Do  gentlemen  shrink  from  offices  which 
seem  at  first  most  repulsive,  in  the  med- 
ical profession  ?  Has  a  schoolmaster  fewer 
opportunities  of  doing  good  than  a  clergy- 
man ?  If  gentlemen  can  be  inspectors  of 
schools,  why  could  they  not  be  teachers  of 
schools  ?  Make  education  a  branch  of 
the  civil  service  ;  make  the  schoolmasters, 
what  they  really  are  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word,  servants  of  the  queen,  and  you 
will  find  the  best  talent  and  the  best  moral 
stuff  in  the  country  ready  at  hand  for  mak- 
ing really  efficient  schoolmasters. 

However,  with  all  the  saving  that  could 
be  effected  by  combined  schools,  there 
would  still  be,  no  doubt,  a  large  expendi- 
ture at  first ;  only  let  us  call  it  by  its  right 
name  ;  it  is  not  expenditure,  it  is  invest- 
ment, and  the  best  and  most  lucrative 
investment  in  the  world.  That  is  what  I 
often  preach  to  parents  who  think  that 
the  education  of  their  children  is  too  ex- 
pensive. I  do  not  say  that  education  is 
not  too  expensive.  It  is  often  scandal- 
ously expensive.  But  I  still  maintain  that 
it  is  far  better  to  spend  the  money  on  the 
very  best  education  that  can  be  had  than 
to  leave  to  each  child  a  thousand  pounds 
more.  The  same  should  be  preached  all 
over  the  country,  till  the  nation  at  large 
—  which,  after  all,  consists  of  so  many 
parents  —  understands  that  it  will  receive 
far  higher  interest  from  capital  spent  on 
English  education  than  from  capital  in- 
vested in  the  English,  nay,  in  the  Turkish, 
funds.  As  foolish  parents  have  to  pay 
their  children's  debts,  foolish  nations  have 
to  spend  for  prisons  and  workhouses,  nay, 
for  lunatic  asylums,  what  they  might  have 
spent  on  national  education. 

But  it  is  not  that  only.  Every  nation  at 
present  is  trying  to  improve  its  material  by 
national  education ;  and  in  the  peaceful, 
but  not  the  less  fierce  and  determined 
warfare  of  commercial  competition,  in  the 
permanent  international  struggle  for  life, 
depend  upon  it  the  worst-drilled,  the  worst- 
educated  country  will  go  to  the  wall.  A 
man  in  these  days  who  cannot  read  is  like 
a  blind  man  ;  a  man  who  cannot  write,  is 
like  a  deaf  and  dumb  man.  Are  those 
the  men  whom  England  wants  to  rear  ? 

Once  show  to  the  people  of  England 
what  is  right,  and  they  will  do  it.  Is  En- 
gland a  poorer  country  than  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia,  or  Italy  ?  If 
all  these  countries  tax  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  for  compulsory  and  gratuitous 
education,  is  England  to  say,  "  I  cannot  af- 
ford it  ?  "  When  slavery  was  to  be  abol- 
ished, did  England  count  the  cost  ?  When, 
more  lately,  the  army  was  to  be  relieved 
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from  the  stigma  of  purchase,  did  Parlia- 
ment shrink  from  paying  the  bill  ?  What- 
ever the  cost,  sooner  or  later,  the  schools 
will  have  to  be  redeemed.  England,  in 
time  of  war,  can  bear  an  income-tax  of 
eighteenpence,  and  call  it  a  flea-bite  ;  the 
duties  of  peace,  of  peace  granted  to  this 
country  by  a  kind  Providence,  are  as 
sacred  as  the  duties  of  war ;  and  if  Eng- 
lishmen have  once  made  up  their  mind 
that  national  education  is  a  national  duty, 
they  will  think  as  little  of  repudiating  that 
national  duty  as  of  repudiating  the  national 
debt. 

It  may  take  some  years  before  all  this 
is  realized  ;  but  the  higher  your  ideal  of 
national  education  the  better.  A  man 
without  ideals  is  a  poor  creature  ;  a  nation 
without  national  ideals  is  poorer  still. 

I  hear  it  often  said  that  England  should 
do  for  national  education  what  Germany 
has  done  ;  what  Italy  is  doing.  No  ;  that 
is  not  enough.  We  have  done  our  best  in 
Germany,  but  our  best  is  but  poor  work. 
Our  difficulties  are  enormous.  Who  is  to 
pay  for  schools  and  schoolmasters,  such 
as  they  ought  to  be  ?  The  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  Germany  is  poor,  and 
therefore  the  country  will  never  be  rich. 
Besides,  we  may  do  what  we  like,  we  shall 
always  live  between  two  Symplegades  — 
between  France  on  one  side,  and  Russia 
on  the  other ;  and  we  shall  always  have  to 
spend  our  best  energies  in  self-defence. 
There  is  the  strongest  feeling  among  the 
statesmen  of  Germany  that  the  greatest 
efforts  will  have  to  be  made  for  improving 
our  national  education :  only  what  we  want 
for  it  is,  what  we  are  not  likely  to  get,  a 
long  peace,  and  a  Bismarck  and  Moltke 
rolled  up  into  one  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. In  England  you  have  every- 
thing, and  there  is  no  reason  why  your 
national  education  should  not  be  as  much 
ahead  of  that  of  Germany,  as  the  education 
of  Germany  is  of  that  of  China.  You 
have  money,  you  have  peace,  you  have 
public  spirit,  and  you  have,  what  is  best  of 
all,  practical  religion — I  mean  you  still 
do  a  thing,  however  much  you  may  dislike 
it,  because  you  believe  it  is  the  will  of  God. 
Well,  then,  invest  your  money,  utilize  your 
peace,  rouse  your  public  spirit,  and  con- 
vince the  world  that  one-half,  three-fourths, 
nine-tenths  of  real  practical  religion  is  — 
education,  national  education,  compulsory, 
and,  it  may  be,  gratuitous  education. 
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Yorke's  first  experience  of  the  place 
which  he  had  looked  to  make  his  home 
while  in  England,  did  not  tempt  him  to  a 
speedy  renewal  of  it.  When  the  London 
season  came  to  an  end,  he  took  advantage 
of  numerous  invitations  for  shooting  in 
the  country  to  remain  away  from  Wilton- 
bury,  and  the  days  were  growing  short 
when  he  paid  his  next  visit,  determined, 
if  he  could,  to  make  his  mother's  house 
more  of  a  home  than  he  had  done  before. 
But  whether  it  was  that  he  had  scowled 
so  at  them  on  previous  occasions,  or  that 
matters  had  so  far  advanced  that  their 
visits  could  no  longer  be  made  with  ease 
in  his  presence,  at  any  rate  on  his  arrival 
there  was  a  general  abstention  of  male  vis- 
itors from  their  customary  attentions,  and. 
his  mother  was  evidently  so  ill  at  ease 
from  the  cessation  of  the  mild  pleasures 
which  made  up  the  business  of  her  life, 
that  her  son  felt  that  it  would  be  only 
kind  to  shorten  his  stay  ;  and  while  cast- 
ing about  for  an  excuse  for  going  away, 
Yorke  bethought  him  that  he  had  not  at- 
tempted as  yet  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  sister  of  his  late  friend  Braddon. 
With  this  lady,  who  was  married  to  a  gen- 
tleman named  Peevor,  he  had  had  some 
correspondence  at  the  time  of  her  brother's 
death,  which  had  ended  with  a  warm  invi- 
tation to  pay  herself  and  her  husband  a 
visit  whenever  he  should  come  to  En- 
gland; and  it  was  with  rather  a  lame 
apology  for  not  having  done  so  before, 
since  they  lived  only  a  few  miles  from 
London,  that  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Peevor, 
proposing  to  run  down  from  town  some 
afternoon  and  pay  his  respects.  By  re- 
turn of  post  came  her  reply,  and  also  a 
separate  letter  from  her  husband  pressing 
him  m  such  warm  terms  to  spend  at  least 
a  few  days  at  "  The  Beeches,"  that  he 
at  once  accepted  the  invitation,  and  pass- 
ing through  London  started  for  his  des- 
tination. 

It  was  an  afternoon  train,  filled  with 
bnsiness  men  returning  to  dinner,  who  all 
settled  down  at  once  for  their  naps,  leav- 
ing him  free  to  speculate  on  the  drollness 
of  the  situation,  in  thus  starting  off  in 
mere  restlessness  of  mood  on  a  visit  to 
persons  not  only  personally  unknown  to 
him,  but  of  whose  antecedents  and  posi- 
tion he  was  totally  ignorant.  Braddon 
had  told  him  that  he  had  not  seen  his  sis- 
ter since  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  knew 
nothing  about  her  husband  beyond  the 
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fact  that  he  was  well  off,  but  whether  he 
was  a  clergyman,  or  a  country  squire,  or  a 
London  business  man,  Yorke  had  no  idea. 
And  "The  Beeches,  Hamwell,"  might 
designate  a  "semi-detached  villa  resi- 
dence "  in  a  suburban  terrace  equally  with 
a  venerable  country-house.  The  name 
was  no  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

The  train  gradually  disgorged  its  pas- 
sengers at  the  different  stations,  who 
alighted  for  the  most  part  bearing  little 
baskets  of  fish  or  game,  till  at  last  the 
Hamwell  station  was  called ;  and  Yorke, 
getting  out  with  some  half-dozen  other 
passengers,  was  received  by  a  servant  in 
smart  livery,  who  took  his  luggage.  A 
handsome  close  carriage  was  waiting  out- 
side for  himself,  also  a  spring-cart  and 
horse  for  his  portmanteau;  his  host  was 
therefore  evidently  well-to-do ;  and  this 
attention  to  the  stranger  indicated  a  hospi- 
table spirit.  It  was  too  dark  to  make  out 
the  scenery ;  but  the  road  evidently  made 
a  considerable  ascent ;  and  after  the  trav- 
eller had  passed  through  the  gates  of  an 
entrance  lodge,  the  white  trunks  of  an  ex- 
tensive avenue  of  ancient  beeches  which 
could  be  seen  on  either  side  of  the  drive, 
indicated  that  the  house  at  the  end  of  it 
was  rightly  entitled  to  its  name.  Clearly 
"  The  Beeches  "  was  not  a  semi-detached 
villa.  On  the  carriage  pulling  up  at  the 
door,  a  flood  of  light  burst  on  it  from  the 
cheerful  outer  hall  which  now  came  into 
view  ;  this  opened  on  an  inner  hall,  thick- 
carpeted,  and  garnished  with  statuary, 
armour,  and  ancient  cabinets,  and  from 
which  the  outer  air  was  carefully  exclud- 
ed ;  and  Yorke  issuing  therefrom  into  a 
dimly  lighted  sitting-room,  had  some  diffi- 
culty at  first  in  distinguishing  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  little  group  sitting 
round  the  fire,  who  rose  on  his  entrance 
in  a  somewhat  confused  and  hazy  way, 
suggestive  of  their  having  been  disturbed 
in  an  ante-dinner  nap.  However,  on  col- 
lecting their  senses,  the  inmates  showed 
no  want  of  heartiness  of  greeting  —  Mr. 
Peevor,  who  was  of  the  party,  coming  for- 
ward to  shake  him  cordially  yet  somewhat 
deferentially  by  the  hand,  and  introducing 
him  in  turn  to  his  wife,  his  eldest  daughter 
Maria,  his  second  daughter  Catherine, 
and  his  youngest  daughter  Lucy,  who  was 
sitting  in  the  corner  at  work,  the  only  one 
of  the  party  employed  on  any  occupation. 

A  servant  now  bringing  in  lights,  the 
visitor  was  able  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
family.  Mr.  Peevor  was  a  good-looking, 
well-preserved  man,  with  grey  and  white 
whiskers  and  a  fidgety  manner,  who  might 
be  between  fifty  and  sixty.    His  wife  was 


a  tall,  handsome  woman,  bearing  a  strong 
likeness  to  her  late  brother,  but  with  a 
certain  languor  of  manner  in  marked  con- 
trast to  his  active,  vigorous  ways.  Mrs. 
Peevor  was  evidently  too  young  to  be  the 
mother  of  her  husband's  three  grown-up 
daughters,  who,  moreover,  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  her  ;  and  Yorke  guessed  rightly 
that  they  must  be  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage.  Miss  Peevor  was  no  longer 
young,  and  looked  older  than  she  was, 
wearing  an  air  of  ill-health  and  depression  ; 
and  Yorke  instinctively  judged  that  her 
part  in  the  drama  of  a  young  lady's  life 
was  already  played  out.  Miss  Catherine 
was  fair  and  pale  with  light  hair,  neither 
plain  nor  pretty  in  face,  but  with  a 
neat,  slight  figure ;  she  was  evidently 
short-sighted,  and  the  habit  of  wearing  an 
eyeglass  screwed  into  one  eye  did  not 
improve  her  appearance.  Miss  Lucy,  on 
the  other  hand,  also  slight  and  neat  in  fig- 
ure, was  a  little  brunette,  with  pretty  face, 
and  bright  dark  eyes  indicative  of  humour  ; 
but  Yorke  had  not  time  to  notice  this  par- 
ticularly on  the  present  occasion,  as  she 
still  sat  apart  from  the  rest  listening  to 
the  conversation,  of  which  the  burden  for 
the  most  part  was  borne  by  Mr.  Peevor, 
who  was  full  of  expressions  of  gratifica- 
tion at  their  guest's  arrival,  and  his  kind- 
ness in  coming  to  see  them.  He  apolo- 
gized more  than  once  for  not  having  gone 
to  the  station  himself  to  meet  him,  on  the 
score  of  a  slight  cold,  but  he  hoped  the 
coachman  had  been  punctual,  and  Rundall 
the  footman  ready  awaiting  him  on  the 
platform.  "  I  ordered  him  particularly," 
said  Mr.  Peevor,  "  to  be  there  well  before 
the  time —  a  good  ten  minutes,  I  said  — 
to  make  sure,  so  that  you  might  not  be 
kept  waiting  a  moment ;  one  is  so  apt  to 
catch  cold  these  chilly  evenings  waiting 
on  the  platform  ;  "  and  Yorke  was  assur- 
ing him  for  the  second  time  that  Rundall 
had  executed  the  order  faithfully  —  re- 
gardless (he  could  not  help  thinking)  of 
the  risk  incurred  by  himself  of  catching 
that  dangerous  complaint  —  when  conver- 
sation was  suspended  by  the  sound  of  the 
dinner  dressing-bell ;  whereupon  the  party 
rose,  and  the  host  conducted  him  to  his 
bedroom. 

"We  are  treating  you  quite  without 
ceremony,  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Peevor,  by 
way  of  apologizing  for  the  accommoda- 
tion ;  "  the  great  friend  of  my  wife's  poor 
brother  is  of  course  a  friend  of  ourselves ; 
but  you  military  men  can  put  up  with  sim- 
ple ways  on  a  pinch,  I  have  no  doubt. 
We  have  asked  no  one  to  meet  you  to- 
night, but  there  will  be  a  few  friends  to- 
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morrow  and  the  next  day ;  "  but  as  Yorke 
looked  round  the  spacious  and  well-lighted 
room,  which  opened  into  a  good-sized 
dressing-closet,  most  luxuriously  furnished 
and  fitted  with  every  comfort,  and  with 
the  walls  almost  covered  with  pictures,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  no  apology  was  need- 
ed. In  none  of  his  previous  visits  had  he 
been  so  sumptuously  billeted,  for  bach- 
elors in  big  houses  seldom  get  the  best 
rooms. 

The  dinner  which  followed  was  a  very 
elaborate  one,  handsomely  served,  and  al- 
together superabundant  for  the  party  of 
six  who  sat  down  to  it,  not  without 
further  apologies  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  for  its  simplicity,  on  the 
score  that  Yorke  must  be  looked  upon  as 
an  old  friend,  to  be  treated  without  cere- 
mony. Except  himself  none  of  them  did 
much  justice  to  it,  possibly  because  they 
had  lunched  well  at  two,  and  partaken 
heartily  of  tea,  cake,  and  muffins,  at  five 
o'clock,  for  such  he  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  the  custom  of  the  house. 

The  conversation  (kept  up  for  the  most 
part  by  the  host)  at  first  turned  mainly 
upon  Yorke  himself ;  and,  accustomed  as 
he  had  been  whilst  on  furlough  to  be  pet- 
ted and  made  much  of,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  quite  uncomfortable  at  the  contin- 
ual references  on  the  part  of  his  host  to 
Victoria  Crosses,  cavalry  charges,  gallan- 
try displayed  in  the  mutiny,  and  the  gen- 
eral superiority  of  Indian  officers  to  the 
rest  of  the  military  world.  Not  that  Mr. 
Peevor  knew  much  about  these  things ; 
his  knowledge  of  them,  indeed,  was  evi- 
dently of  the  vaguest  and  most  general 
kind,  and  but  that  his  manner  seemed 
guiltless  of  humour,  Yorke  might  have 
fancied  that  he  was  secretly  poking  fun  at 
him;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
guest  succeeded  in  turning  the  conversa- 
tion from  India  and  military  exploits  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  So  much,  how- 
ever, Yorke  gleaned  incidentally  while  the 
conversation  ran  in  military  channels,  that 
Mr.  Peevor  had  an  only  son  in  the  — th 
Hussars  —  "but  only  a  lieutenant,"  as  his 
father  explained  apologetically,  adding 
that  he  had  never  served  out  of  the  king- 
dom. "  Being  an  only  son,  I  could  not 
of  course  wish  him  to  run  any  risks  from 
foreign  climates."  Fred,  it  appeared,  was 
expected  home  in  a  day  or  two,  when  Mr. 
Peevor  observed  he  would  have  the  hon- 
our and  privilege  of  making  Colonel 
Yorke's  acquaintance;  and  the  young 
ladies,  who  had  so  far  taken  no  share  in 
the  conversation,  being  somewhat  in  awe 
of  the  stranger,  although  Miss  Lucy's 


bright  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  at  Yorke's 
evident  distress  under  her  father's  com- 
pliments, brightened  up  as  their  brother's 
visit  was  spoken  of.  It  was  such  a  treat 
to  have  Fred  at  home ;  he  could  so  sel- 
dom get  away  from  his  regiment. 

They  seemed  to  have  a  very  pretty 
place  here,  Yorke  presently  observed,  by 
way  of  filling  up  a  pause  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

Yes,  it  was  a  pretty  little  place,  admit- 
ted his  host,  but  small,  you  know ;  only 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  includ- 
ing gardens  and  everything. 

Was  there  any  game  on  it  ?  Yorke 
fancied  he  had  seen  something  that  looked 
like  a  cover  on  the  way  up. 

Yes  ;  there  was  a  fair  show  of  pheasants 
for  the  quantity  of  ground.  Mr.  Peevor 
did  not  shoot  himself,  but  liked  to  be  able 
to  give  a  day's  sport  to  a  friend.  The 
shooting,  however,  was  nearly  over  for 
this  year  ;  there  were  merely  enough  birds 
left  to  keep  up  the  stock ;  but  next  year 
he  intended  to  lay  down  a  fresh  supply, 
and  he  hoped  the  colonel  would  do  them 
the  honour  to  come  down  early  in  Octo- 
ber, when  Mr.  Peevor  would  make  up  a 
shooting-party  to  meet  him. 

So  his  host  did  not  shoot  himself.  The 
next  thing  was  to  find  out  what  amuse- 
ments the  young  ladies  affected.  Miss 
Maria,  the  eldest,  it  appeared  from  the 
brief  replies  extracted,  did  not  care  about 
anything  in  particular,  although  she  liked 
taking  a  walk  after  breakfast  if  the  weather 
was  fine  ;  but  on  her  father  observing 
that  they  were  seldom  in  the  country  at 
this  season  when  the  leaves  were  falling 
—  falling  leaves  were  so  very  unhealthy — ■ 
Miss  Catherine,  taking  courage,  observed 
that  this  was  how  they  always  missed  the 
hunting. 

"  Then  you  are  fond  of  hunting?  "  said 
Yorke,  turning  to  her  with  more  interest 
in  his  manner  than  he  had  been  able  as 
yet  to  assume. 

"  It  is  the  only  thing  worth  doing  in  the 
winter,"  replied  the  young  lady  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  "  but  one  seldom  gets  a  chance 
of  a  good  thing ;  usually  one  has  to  put 
up  with  the  Brighton  harriers,  which  is 
not  very  lively  work  ;  but  we  are  going  to 
stay  here  till  Christmas  this  year,  and  so 
there  will  be  some  real  hunting.  The 
Southby-westershire  hounds  have  their 
first  meet  in  this  part  of  the  world  to-mor- 
row ;  it  will  be  so  nice." 

"And  you  too  are  fond  of  hunting,  I 
suppose  ?  "  said  Yorke,  turning  to  Miss 
Lucy,  whose  pretty  little  figure,  he  thought, 
was  just  of  a  kind  to  show  to  advantage 
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in  a  riding-habit.  Miss  Lucy,  however,  it 
appeared,  did  not  hunt  or  even  ride.  She 
had  had  riding-lessons  several  times,  she 
said  ;  but  was  too  nervous  to  go  on  with 
them ;  whereon  her  father  observed  that 
Lucy  drove  very  well  notwithstanding,  and 
that  she  would  drive  the  colonel  in  her 
pony-carriage  next  morning  to  the  meet 
with  pleasure.  Mr.  Peevor  went  on  to  ex- 
press his  extreme  regret  at  not  having  a 
hunter  to  lend  Yorke.  He  had  a  service- 
able hack  in  his  stable,  he  said,  for  the  use 
of  his  friends  when  they  were  good  enough 
to  come  and  see  him,  although  he  did  not 
ride  himself ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  would 
not  do  for  hunting,  although  it  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  horse.  The  colonel,  of 
course,  was  a  fox-hunter,  and  no  doubt 
had  plenty  of  it  in  India;  whereon  Yorke 
was  fain  to  confess  that  he  had  never 
been  at  a  cover-side  in  his  life,  his  sport- 
ing experience  having  so  far  been  limited 
to  pig-sticking;  but  added,  incidentally, 
that  it  was  part  of  his  plan  for  the  winter 
to  job  a  horse  or  two,  and  join  some 
friends  in  taking  a  hunting-box  in  the 
shires.  The  conversation  now  became 
quite  animated;  and  on  his  admitting  to 
the  question  put  by  Mr.  Peevor  -  -  who  said 
what  a  pity  it  was  he  could  not  have  some 
hunting  while  staying  at  "  The  Beeches  " 
—  that  his  boots  and  other  hunting-ap- 
purtenances were  with  his  luggage,  Miss 
Catherine  ventured  to  suggest  that  very 
tolerable  hunters  could  always  be  hired 
at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Castleroyal ; 
and  Mr.  Peevor  following  up  the  idea,  it 
was  arranged  that  one  of  the  stable-men 
should  drive  over  in  the  tax-cart  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  with  instructions  for 
a  horse  to  be  sent  for  him  to  the  meet, 
whither  Miss  Lucy  would  drive  him  in  her 
pony-carriage,  while  Mrs.  Peevor  was  to 
take  Catherine  in  the  landau.  The  matter 
was  indeed  arranged  almost  before  Yorke 
could  say  anything,  and  not  without  mis- 
givings on  his  part ;  for  although  it  would 
be  pleasant  enough  to  escort  Miss  Cathe- 
rine, he  did  not  much  fancy  making  his 
first  appearance  on  an  untried  hack.  But 
Mr.  Peevor  seemed  so  delighted  at  the 
idea,  saying  that  he  would  write  to  the 
stable-keeper  himself  to  send  his  very  best 
horse  —  it  was  worth  Bytheday's  while,  he 
said,  to  oblige  him,  for  he  paid  a  pretty 
large  bill  there  every  year  —  that  there 
was  no  backing  out  of  it.  And  Mr. 
Peevor  repeated  the  order  to  the  butler 
about  the  despatch  of  the  tax-cart  so 
many  times  during  dinner,  as  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  orders  given  in  this  house- 
hold were  very  strictly  obeyed. 


Mrs.  Peevor's  two  little  girls  came  in  to 
dessert,  Minnie  and  Lottie,  whose  ac- 
quaintance Yorke  now  made  for  the  first 
time.  Minnie  had  a  chair  by  her  mamma, 
while  Miss  Lucy  took  Lottie  on  her  lap 
and  peeled  a  pear  for  her.  Then  the  wine 
was  handed  round  —  claret,  port,  brown 
sherry,  and  two  kinds  of  dry.  Mrs. 
Peevor  took  a  glass  of  port  wine,  which 
her  husband  took  the  opportunity  of  men- 
tioning by  the  way  had  been  prescribed  by 
the  doctor ;  the  other  ladies  took  none, 
and  the  gentlemen  were  soon  left  to  dis- 
cuss their  wine  alone. 

"  What  are  you  taking,  colonel  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Peevor,  moving  down  to  his  end  of 
the  table  ;  "  I  am  not  allowed  much  wine 
myself  just  now — I've  got  a  touch  of 
gout  flying  about  me ;  but  I  like  to  see  my 
friends  enjoy  their  glass.  Sherry,  eh  ? 
Ah,  don't  drink  that  wine ;  it's  a  fair  wine 
enough,  I  admit,  but  let  me  help  you  to 
some  of  this ;  you  will  find  this  a  really 
tolerable  glass  of  sherry,  I  believe : "  and 
Mr.  Peevor  proceeded  to  recount  at  length 
how,  through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who 
was  always  on  the  look-out  to  do  a  good 
turn  in  that  way,  he  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
parcel  of  very  rare  wine  which  a  large 
number  of  connoisseurs-  had  also  been  on 
the  look-out  to  secure  ;  and  indeed  Yorke 
was  a  sufficiently  good  judge  to  perceive 
that  his  host  did  not  exaggerate  the  excel- 
lence of  the  article.  The  conversation 
indeed  took  an  altogether  objective  turn, 
turning  on  the  various  commodities  in 
view  from  where  they  were  sitting,  to  each 
of  which  a  long  story  was  attached,  the 
end  always  being  that  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion—  a  carved  screen  or  a  bronze  or  a 
piece  of  china,  for  the  room  was  crowded 
with  such  ornaments  —  had  come  into  the 
present  owner's  possession  at  a  high  price. 
"  I  make  a  point  of  putting  aside  a  trifle 
every  year,"  said  Mr.  Peevor,  apologet- 
ically, "for  little  purchases  of  this  sort;  it 
improves  the  look  of  the  house,  you  know, 
and  gives  one  occupation."  The  pictures 
Colonel  Yorke  must  look  at  to-morrow,  in 
better  light:  he  made  a  point  of  buying 
four  or  five  pictures  a  year ;  it  was  a  man's 
duty  to  encourage  art,  and  then  it  made 
the'visits  to  the  Royal  Academy  so  inter- 
esting if  you  went  there  with  an  object. 
Yorke  thereon  observed  that  his  host  was 
to  be  envied  his  life  passed  so  usefully 
and  agreeably,  and  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  of  such  a  happy  home ;  but  Mr. 
Peevor  did  not  accept  this  cheerful  view 
of  his  position,  remarking  sadly  that  there 
were  many  anxieties   connected  with  a 
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household  of  that  sort :  the  servants  were 
a  sad  trouble  ;  he  had  had  to  change  his 
butler  three  times  in  the  last  year,  although 
he  had  got  a  treasure  at  last.  And  then 
cooks  were  so  troublesome,  Mrs.  Peevor 
was  nearly  worried  out  of  her  life  by  them, 
although  the  housekeeper  had  a  high  sal- 
ary, and  ought  to  save  her  from  such 
trouble  ;  with  her  delicate  health  this  nat- 
urally made  him  very  anxious,  after  his 
past  sorrows.  This  Yorke  understood  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  premature  decease  of 
a  former  Mrs.  Peevor.  Then  somehow 
the  conversation  came  round  to  his  chil- 
dren; and  Mr.  Peevor  —  although  still 
meandering  off  at  intervals  into  the  price- 
current  line —  explained  that  although  he 
had  made  it  a  duty  to  bring  up  his  girls 
with  comforts  around  them  —  indeed  what 
right-thinking  father  could  do  less?  —  yet 
he  hoped  he  had  not  spoilt  them  for  a  some- 
what plainer  life.  The  girls  were  girls,  and 
of  course  could  not  expect  to  be  always  in 
their  father's  home ;  his  first  duty  was 
towards  his  son,  and  the  daughters  must 
be  content  with  a  slenderer  portion  of  such 
goods  as  he  might  possess.  Not  indeed 
that  there  would  not  be  a  trifle  for  each  of 
them,  if  anything  happened  to  him ;  in 
fact  he  might  say  he  had  not  forgotten  his 
daughters'  claims  upon  him,  and  he  had 
been  able  to  reserve  something  substan- 
tial out  of  the  means  with  which  Provi- 
dence had  blessed  him  —  nor  would  he  let 
a  trifle  more  or  less  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
girl's  happiness.  Indeed  the  warning  he 
had  had  from  poor  dear  Maria's  sad  affair 
would  naturally  make  him  anxious  to  avoid 
such  a  misfortune  again.  And  then,  while 
Yorke  was  about  to  express  his  interest  in 
this  subject,  on  which  his  sympathy 
seemed  to  be  invited,  the  worthy  gentle- 
man rambled  off  in  maundering  strains  to 
the  china  and  the  bronzes,  while  his 
amused  guest  pursued  the  train  of  ideas 
suggested  by  what  had  gone  before. 
Which  of  the  girls,  he  thought,  does  he 
want  me  to  marry  ?  And  to  how  many 
single  gentlemen  visiting  here  by  turns  has 
he  made  a  similar  confidence  ?  And  un- 
der the  influence  of  this  plain  speaking, 
the  sort  of  interest  with  which  he  had 
been  regarding  Lucy  Peevor's  pretty  face 
during  dinner  was  succeeded  by  a  feeling 
of  distrust. 

When  the  gentlemen  rose  at  last  from 
table,  —  having,  however,  made  between 
them  a  very  small  inroad  on  the  contents 
of  the  five  decanters,  —  and  entered  the 
drawing-room  —  the  yellow  drawing-room 
as  it  was  called  (they  had  assembled  be- 
fore dinner  in  another  called  the  blue 


drawing-room),  and  Yorke  now  saw  this 
apartment  for  the  first  time,  gor- 
geously furnished  and  ablaze  with  lights 

—  they  found  the  ladies  all  more  or  less 
asleep  over  their  books  and  newspapers ; 
but  although  there  was  a  general  waking 
up,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  evening 
was  very  lively.  It  was  now  Mr.  Peevor's 
turn  to  be  sleepy ;  Mrs.  Peevor  was  lan- 
guid and  silent;  Miss  Maria  evidently 
posed  as  the  confirmed  invalid,  from  whom 
no  share  in  entertaining  company  was  to 
be  expected  ;  the  young  ladies,  in  awe  of 
their  visitor,  the  first  colonel  they  had  ever 
met,  were  shy,  and  did  not  volunteer  to 
lead  in  the  conversation.  But  Yorke  was 
too  modest  to  put  down  the  silence  to  # 
this  cause  ;  the  young  ladies  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  meet  were  mostly  talkative, 
not  to  say  fast,  and  he  put  their  reserve 
down  to  indifference  or  gaucherie.  But 
observing  that  there  was  an  enormous 
grand  pianoforte  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
he  proceeded,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  put  the 
young  ladies  through  their  musical  paces. 
Miss  Maria,  however,  it  appeared,  neither 
played  nor  sang ;  but  Miss  Catherine  at 
his  invitation  sat  clown  at  the  instrument 

—  her  father  remarking  by  the  way  that 
the  girls  always  had  a  course  of  finishing 
lessons  from  the  best  masters  when  the 
family  was  in  town  —  and  played  a  little 
piece  in  a  more  or  less  feeble  manner ; 
after  which  Miss  Lucy,  who  sang  but  did 
not  play,  warbled  nervously  a  couple  of 
English  ballads  without  any  particular 
tune  to  her  sister's  accompaniment,  while 
the  guest  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  that 
she  should  exhibit  herself  to  such  disad- 
vantage, for  certainly  she  was  a  very 
pretty  little  girl.  After  this  the  numerous 
pictures  on  the  walls  naturally  suggested  a 
reference  to  the  fine  arts,  and  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  young  ladies'  accomplishments 
in  this  line.  Miss  Maria  did  not  draw, 
but  her  sisters  after  a  little  pressing  pro- 
duced their  portfolios  —  Mr.  Peevor  re- 
marking parenthetically  that  he  had  se- 
cured Jenkins,  A.  R.  A.,  to  give  them 
lessons  during  the  two  last  seasons  in 
town ;  a  very  rising  man  Jenkins,  and  of 
course  as  a  rule  he  did  not  take  pupils, 
but  Mr.  Peevor  had  made  a  special  ar- 
rangement with  him,  which  the  guest 
readily  understood  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  drawing  of  a  cheque  for  an 
amount  unusual  in  such  transactions.  Miss 
Catherine  drew  large  heads  of  uncertain 
outline  in  chalk,  Miss  Lucy  little  land- 
scapes in  muddy  water-colours,  and  Yorke 
knew  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he 
was  able  to  praise  the  performances  (which 
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might  have  cost  about  a  hundred  guineas 
apiece)  without  hypocrisy.  Miss  Cathe- 
rine brought  out  her  portfolio  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  as  if  the  performance  were  an 
accustomed  one  to  be  gone  through  ;  but 
Miss  Lucy  gave  a  toss  of  her  little  head 
while  showing  her  part  of  the  exhibition, 
as  if  she  estimated  it  at  its  proper  value. 
Then  Mrs.  Peevor  and  Miss  Maria  re- 
tired—  invalid  habits  being  implied  in  the 
parting  ceremony — and  an  adjournment 
was  proposed  to  the  billiard-room,  an  am- 
ple chamber  fitted  up  with  luxurious  set- 
tees. Cigars  of  admirable  aroma  were 
now  produced,  and  Mr.  Peevor  insisted 
upon  Yorke's  lighting  one,  notwithstanding 
the  young  ladies'  presence,  observing  that 
the  girls  liked  the  smell,  and  that  these 
were  some  very  rare  tobacco  which  he  had 
succeeded  in  procuring  through  a  friend 
in  Spain ;  he  did  not  smoke  himself,  but 
he  liked  to  keep  a  tolerable  cigar  for  his 
friends. 

The  young  ladies'  performances  at  the 
billiard-table  were  not  more  brilliant  than 
their  efforts  in  the  fine  arts;  and  as  Mr. 
Peevor  himself,  although  careful  to  ex- 
plain that  the  table  was  of  a  peculiar  con- 
struction made  to  special  order,  turned 
out  to  be  an  indifferent  player,  the  game 
was  rather  one-sided.  But  it  did  not  last 
long;  for  as  breakfast  was  ordered  for 
nine  o'clock  the  next  morning  on  account 
of  the  hunting,  Mr.  Peevor  soon  became 
fidgety  about  his  daughters  not  being  up 
in  time,  and  hurried  them  off  to  bed  ;  and 
then  before  wishing  his  guest  good-night 
at  his  room-door,  gave  a  last  order  to  the 
butler  for  the  despatch  of  the  tax-cart  to 
Castleroyal  the  first  thing  in  the  morning; 
after  which  he  proceeded  to  make  the 
round  of  the  house  to  see  that  all  the 
bolts  and  bars  were  properly  secured,  and 
the  warning-bells  attached  to  all  the  win- 
dows, without  taking  which  precaution 
nightly,  he  said,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
get  a  moment's  sleep. 

As  Yorke  in  the  retirement  of  his  luxu- 
rious bedroom  reflected  with  a  sort  of 
amused  curiosity  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening,  he  felt  almost  angry  with 
himself  at  harbouring  involuntarily  a  sus- 
picion of  his  generous  host's  honesty. 
And  yet  the  suspicion  would  come  up.  Is 
all  this  luxury  and  apparent  wealth,  he 
thought,  a  mere  blind  to  delude  the  world  ? 


And  the  stories  came  up  to  his  mind  of 
the  different  swindlers  in  recent  years  who 
had  imposed  upon  the  public  for  a  brief 
space  by  prodigal  scattering  of  money 
which  did  not  belong  to  them.  Does  he 
want  to  get  rid  of  one  of  his  daughters 
before  the  impending  smash  takes  place  ? 
Surely,  if  he  is  really  the  man  of  substance 
he  appears  to  be,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  seek  out  a  stranger  like  myself,  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  in  order  to  get  a  husband 
for  presentable,  well-portioned  daughters. 
Such  wonderful  eagerness  is  enough  to 
make  one  suspicious.  But  this  idea  was 
quickly  dismissed.  Clearly  there  were  no 
marks  of  the  adventurer  about  Mr.  Pee- 
vor. Nothing  could  be  more  in  contrast 
to  the  uneasy  forced  composure  that  would 
be  expected  in  the  swindler  who  is  striving  » 
to  keep  up  appearances  till  ruin  and  ex- 
posure should  overtake  him,  than  the  easy- 
going indolence  of  the  worthy  host,  whose 
mind  would  not  run  upon  trifles  as  it  did 
if  there  were  graver  subjects  to  occupy  it. 
Yet  it  seemed  impossible  to  mistake  the 
broad  hints  he  dropped  of  his  anxiety  to 
dispose  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Peevor, 
however,  was  evidently  a  desperate  fidget ; 
and  perhaps  in  view  of  poor  Miss  Maria's 
impending  fate  of  old-maidhood  before 
him,  he  had  worked  himself  into  a  craze 
to  make  any  reasonable  match  for  the  oth- 
ers before  it  was  too  late.  Miss  Maria 
had  evidently  been  the  victim  of  a  disap- 
pointment. Yet  why  should  eligible  bach- 
elors be  wanting  in  such  desirable  quar- 
ters ?  And  then  Yorke,  half  ashamed  of 
himself  for  his  treachery  to  the  passion 
which  he  taken  a  secret  pride  in  cherish- 
ing for  so  long,  amused  himself  with  spec- 
ulating on  the  absurdity  of  a  lovemaking 
from  which  all  the  usual  necessary  in- 
gredients of  the  pursuit  should  be  want- 
ing. No  blind  passion  in  this  case,  at  any 
rate  ;  it  must  be  the  mere  caricature  of  the 
real  thing  when  you  set  off  by  appraising 
all  the  lady's  blemishes.  To  think  of  pro- 
fessing to  make  love  to  a  girl  when  all  the 
time  you  were  criticising  her  little  imper- 
fections !  Truly  this  would  be  a  droll  con- 
clusion for  a  man  who  had  prided  himself 
on  his  power  of  romantic  devotion.  And 
after  all,  which  of  the  two  was  it  to  be  ? 
Even  this  preliminary  step  was  not  yet 
settled.    Thus  musing,  Yorke  fell  asleep. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE  RIVER. 

u  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round." 

Byron. 

With  a  subdued  silvery  gleam,  the 
surest  promise  in  these  latitudes  of  a  clear 
day  to  follow,  the  sun  peeped  through  the 
network  of  the  forest  that  here  does  duty 
for  horizon  on  every  side,  when  our  party 
mustered  under  the  neat  wooden  pavilion 
of  the  landing-place  between  the  parade- 
ground  and  the  river,  —  I  might  have  not 
less  correctly  said  the  highway.  For  the 
true  highways  of  this  land  are  its  rivers, 
traced  right  and  left  with  matchless  profu- 
sion by  nature  herself,  and  more  commo- 
dious could  scarce  be  found  anywhere. 
Broad  and  deep,  tidal,  too,  for  miles  up 
their  course,  but  with  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion in  the  fulness  of  their  mighty  flow 
summer  or  winter,  rainy  season  or  dry,  so 
constant  is  the  water-supply  from  its  com- 
mon origin,  the  equatorial  mountain-chain, 
they  give  easy  access  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  vast  regions  beyond,  east, 
west,  and  south  ;  and  where  their  tortu- 
ous windings  and  multiplied  side  canals 
fail  to  reach,  Batavian  industry  and  skill 
have  made  good  the  want  by  canals, 
straighter  in  course,  and  often  hardly  in- 
ferior in  navigable  capacity  to  the  mother- 
rivers  themselves.  On  the  skeleton  plan, 
so  to  speak  of  this  mighty  system  of  water 
communication,  the  entire  cultivation  of 
the  inland  has  been  naturally  adjusted  ; 
and  the  estates  of  Surinam  are  ranged 
one  after  another  along  the  margins  of 
rivers  and  canals,  just  as  farms  might  be 
along  highways  and  byways  in  Germany 
or  Hungary.  Subservient  to  the  water 
ways,  narrow  land  paths  follow  the  river 
or  trench  by  which  not  every  estate  alone, 
but  its  every  subdivision  of  an  estate, 
every  acre  almost  is  defined  and  bordered, 
while  the  smaller  dykes  and  canals  are 
again  crossed  by  wooden  bridges,  main- 
tained in  careful  repair,  but  paths  and 
bridges  alike  are  of  a  width  and  solidity 
adapted  to  footmen  only,  or  at  best  horse- 
men ;  the  proper  carriage  road  is  the  river 
or  canal. 

In  a  climate  like  that  of  Surinam,  bodily 
exertion  is  a  thing  to  be  economized  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly  every- 
body keeps  his  carriage,  I  mean  his  boat. 
That  of  the  wealthy  estate-owner,  of  the 


vicarious  "attorney"  (not  a  professional 
one,  I  may  as  well  remark  for  the  benefit 
of  those  unused  to  West-Indian  nomen- 
clatures, but  the  holder  of  a  power  of  at- 
torney, on  the  proprietor's  behalf),  of  the 
merchant,  of  the  higher  official,  and  gen- 
erally of  every  one  belonging  to  this  or 
the  other  of  what  are  conveniently  called 
the  "  upper  classes,"  is  a  comfortable  barge, 
painted  white  for  coolness'  sake,  and  pro- 
pelled by  oars  varying  in  number  from 
four  to  eight. 

A  fresh-painted,  well-kept  eight-oar,  with 
a  cabin  of  the  kind  just  described,  but  of 
the  very  largest  dimensions,  the  sides, 
ceiling,  hangings,  cushions,  all  white,  with 
a  dash  of  gilding  here  and  there;  eighty 
rowers  dressed  in  loose  white  suits,  with 
broad  red  sashes  round  their  waists,  and 
on  their  heads  blue  caps  to  complete  the 
triple  colours  of  the  national  flag,  make  a 
pretty  show  on  the  sunlit  river ;  and  the 
governor's  barge  might,  for  picturesque 
appearance,  match  the  caique  of  a  Stam- 
boul  dignitary,  besides  being  as  much 
superior  to  the  eastern  conveyance  in  com- 
fort, as  inferior  in  speed.  The  white 
painted  six-oar,  four-oar,  or  even  two-oar 
barges  too,  that  abound  for  ordinary  voy- 
aging, though  of  course  smaller  in  their 
dimensions  and  less  gay  in  their  accesso- 
ries, are  pleasant  objects  to  look  at,  and 
may  bring  to  mind  the  gondolas  of  Vene- 
tian waters ;  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  Adriatic  crews  are  white,  or 
what  should  be  white,  and  the  boats  black, 
here  the  colours  are,  and  not  disadvanta- 
geously  for  pictorial  effect,  exactly  re- 
versed. 

So  much  for  the  "genteeler  sort." 
Larger  yet  and  more  solidly  built,  are  the 
great  lighter-like  barges,  whether  open  or 
partly  covered,  that  convey  down  stream 
from  the  river-side  estate  casks  of  sugar 
or  molasses,  barrels  of  rum,  sacks  of 
cocoa,  heaped-up  yams,  plantains,  sweet 
potatoes,  cocoa-nuts,  cassava,  and  the 
hundred  other  well-known  but  too  little- 
cultivated  products  of  this  teeming  land. 
Alongside  of  these  may  be  often  seen  the 
floating  cottages  of  the  so-called  "  bush 
negroes,"  well  thatched  and  snug ;  each 
occupying  half  or  more  of  a  wide  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  where  two  stalwart  blacks  in 
genuine  African  garb,  that  is,  next  to  no 
garb  {vid.  the  woodcuts  in  Winwood 
Reade's  amusing  narratives,  passim),  pad- 
dle rather  than  row ;  and  any  number  of 
black  ladies,  hardly  more  encumbered  by 
their  costumes  than  their  lords,  with  an 
appropriate  complement  of  ebony  chil- 
dren, these  last  in  no  costume  at  all,  look 
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out  from  the  cabin  doors.  In  their  wake 
follows  a  raft  of  cut  timber,  green-heart 
probably,  or  brown-heart,  or  purple-heart, 
or  balata,  or  letter-wood,  or  locust-wood, 
or  whatever  other  forest  growth  finds  its 
market  in  town  ;  and  standing  on  it,  one 
or  more  statuesque  figures,  that  look  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  dark  porphyry 
by  no  unskilful  hand,  and  well  polished 
afterwards,  guide  its  downward  course. 
Most  numerous  of  all,  light  corials,  that 
have  retained  the  Indian  name  as  well  as 
build,  each  one  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
tree-trunk,  with  sometimes  a  couple  of 
extra  planks  roughly  tacked  on  to  the 
sides  by  way  of  bulwarks,  paddle  past  us, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  or  two  ragged 
negro  labourers,  or  husbandmen,  who  ex- 
change shouts,  sometimes  of  jest,  some- 
times of  quarrel,  with  their  fellows  in 
other  boats  or  on  the  shore.  These  little 
skiffs,  drawing  scarce  afoot  of  water  when 
deepest  laden,  pass  through  the  narrowest 
ditches  that  divide  almost  every  acre  of 
cultivated  land  on  the  estates  from  the 
other,  and  are  the  chief  means  of  passage 
for  the  working  folks  on  their  way  to  and 
fro  between  country  and  town.  When  not 
in  actual  use  they  are  kept  sunk  in  water 
just  deep  enough  to  cover  them,  and  thus 
preserved  from  the  sun-heat,  which  would 
otherwise  soon  split  the  unseasoned  wood. 
Lastly,  a  few  clumsy  boats  of  the  ordinary 
longshore  type,  in  the  service  of  trade  with 
the  ships  that  lie  anchored,  giving  out  or 
taking  in  cargo  off  the  town-wharf,  mix  up 
with  the  rest,  and  add  their  quota  of  vari- 
ety to  the  river-crafts  of  Surinam. 

However,  on  the  present  occasion  it  is 
neither  barge,  plain  or  gay,  nor  a  boat,  not 
even  a  corial,  that  is  waiting  to  receive  our 
party.  A  flat-bottomed  river-steamer,  one 
of  the  three  that  belong  to  the  service  of 
the  colony,  lies  off  the  wharf ;  she  draws 
about  ten  feet  of  water,  and  her  duty  is 
just  now  to  convey  us  up  the  Commeweyne 
River,  and  its  main  tributary  the  Cottica, 
where  lies  the  district  which  his  Excel- 
lency has  selected  for  our  inspection,  be- 
cause affording  the  greatest  variety  of 
scenery  and  cultivation  within  easy  reach 
of  Paramaribo.  I  have  said  that  the  col- 
ony possesses  three  of  these  boats  ;  the 
largest  of  them  makes  a  voyage  along  the 
seacoast  as  far  as  Georgetown  twice  every 
month ;  the  two  smaller  confine  their  ex- 
cursions within  the  limits  of  river  naviga- 
tion. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  on  board, 
a  merry  party,  Dutch  and  English,  official 
and  non-official,  military,  naval,  civilian 
and  burgher,  but  all  of  us  bent  alike  on 
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pleasing  and  being  pleased  to  the  best  of 
our  opportunities.  Our  boat  was  well 
supplied,  too,  with  whatever  Dutch  hospi- 
tality—  no  unsubstantial  virtue  —  could 
furnish  for  convivial  need,  and  was  com- 
manded by  a  paragon  of  boat-captains  —  a 
bright-eyed,  brown-faced  little  man,  Scotch 
by  his  father's  side,  Indian  by  his  moth- 
er's ;  himself  uniting  in  physiognomy  as  in 
character  the  shrewdness  and  practical 
good  sense  of  the  former  parentage  with 
the  imperturbable  calm  and  habitual  good- 
humour  of  the  latter.  Under  such  aus- 
pices we  started  on  our  way. 

To  enter  the  Commeweyne  River  we 
were  first  obliged  to  retrace  a  portion  of 
the  route  by  which  I  had  arrived  three 
days  before,  and  to  follow  the  downward 
course  of  the  Surinam  River  for  about 
eight  miles,  passing  the  same  objects,  no 
longer  wholly  new,  but  now  more  inter- 
esting than  before,  because  nearer  and 
better  understood.  Here  is  a  plantation, 
seen  by  glimpses  through  the  mangrove 
scrub  that  borders  the  river's  bank  ;  a  nar- 
row creek,  at  the  mouth  of  which  several 
moored  barges  and  half-submerged  corials 
are  gathered,  gives  admittance  to  the 
heart  of  the  estate.  It  is  a  vast  cocoa- 
grove,  where  you  may  wander  at  will 
under  three  hundred  and  fifty  continuous 
acres  of  green  canopy  —  that  is,  if  you  are 
ready  to  jump  over  any  number  of  small 
brimming  ditches,  and  to  cross  the  wider 
irrigation  trenches  on  bridges,  the  best  of 
which  is  simply  a  round  and  slippery  tree- 
trunk,  excellently  adapted,  no  doubt,  to 
the  naked  foot  of  a  negro  labourer,  but  on 
which  no  European  boot  or  shoe  can  hope 
to  maintain  an  instant's  hold.  Huge 
pods,  some  yellow,  some  red,  — the  former 
colour  is,  I  am  told,  indicative  of  better 
quality  —  dangle  in  your  face,  and  dispel 
the  illusion  by  which  you  might,  at  first 
sight  of  the  growth  and  foliage  around 
you,  have  fancied  yourself  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  a  remarkably  fine  alder-tree 
thicket;  while  from  distance  to  distance 
broad-boughed  trees  of  the  kind  called  by 
the  negroes  "  coffee-mamma,"  from  the 
shelter  they  afford  to  the  plantations  of 
that  bush,  spread  their  thick  shade  high 
aloft,  and  protect  the  cocoa-bushes  and 
their  fruit  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
burning  sun.  Moisture,  warmth,  and 
shade  —  these  are  the  primary  and  most 
essential  conditions  for  the  well-doing  of  a 
cocoa-estate.  Innumerable  trenches,  dug 
with  mathematical  exactitude  of  alternate 
line  and  interspace,  supply  the  first  requi- 
site ;  a  temperature  that,  in  a  wind-fenced 
situation  like  this,  bears  a  close  resem- 
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blance  for  humid  warmth  to  that  of  an  ac- 
curately shut  hothouse,  assures  the  sec- 
ond;  and  the  "  coffee-mamma."  a  dense- 
leaved-tree,  not  unlike  our  own  beech, 
guarantees  the  third.  Thus  favoured,  a 
Surinam  cocoa  crop  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
an  abundant  one.  Ever  and  anon,  where 
the  green  labyrinth  is  at  its  thickest,  you 
come  suddenly  across  a  burly  Creole  ne- 
gro, busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  large 
pods  from  the  boughs  with  his  left  hand, 
and  holding  in  it  so,  while  with  a  sharp 
cutlass  held  in  his  right  he  dexterously 
cuts  off  the  upper  part  of  the  thick  outer 
covering,  then  shakes  the  slimy  agglomer- 
ation of  seed  and  white  burr  clinging  to  it 
into  a  basket  set  close  by  him  on  the 
ground.  A  single  labourer  will  in  this 
fashion  collect  nearly  four  hundred  pounds' 
weight  of  seeds  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
When  full  the  baskets  are  carried  off  on 
the  heads  of  the  assistant  field-women,  or, 
if  taken  from  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
plantation,  are  floated  down  in  boats  or 
corials  to  the  brick-paved  courtyard  ad- 
joining the. planter's  dwelling-house,  where 
the  nuts  are  cleansed  and  dried  by  simple 
and  inexpensive  processes,  not  unlike 
those  in  use  for  the  coffee-berry;  after 
which  nothing  remains  but  to  fill  the  sacks, 
and  send  them  off  to  their  market  across 
the  seas. 

A  Guiana  cocoa-plantation  is  an  excel- 
lent investment.  The  first  outlay  is  not 
heavy,  nor  is  the  maintenance  of  the  plan- 
tation expensive  — the  number  of  labour- 
ers bearing  an  average  proportion  of  one 
to  nine  to  that  of  the  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  work  required  is  of  a  kind  that 
negroes,  who  are  even  now  not  unfrequent- 
ly  prejudiced  by  the  memory  of  slave  days 
against  the  cane-field  and  sugar-factory, 
undertake  willingly  enough  ;  and  to  judge 
by  their  stout  limbs  and  evident  good 
condition,  they  find  it  not  unsuited  to 
their  capabilities.  More  than  four  mil- 
lian  pounds'  weight  of  cocoa  are  yearly 
produced  in  Surinam,  "  which  is  a  consid- 
eration," as  a  negro  remarked  to  me, 
labourously  attempting  to  put  his  ideas 
into  English,  instead  of  the  Creole 
mixture  of  every  known  language  that 
they  use  among  themselves.  Neither 
coolies  nor  Chinese  are  employed  on 
these  cocoa-estates,  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Creoles,  who  though  tolerant 
of,  or  rather  clinging  to,  European  mas- 
tership, have  little  sympathy  with  other 
coloured  or  semi-civiiized  races.  Some 
authors  have  indeed  conjectured  that  the 
West-Indian  labourer  of  the  future  will  be 
a  cross-mixture  of  the  African  and  the 
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Asiastic ;  but  to  this  conclusion,  desirable 
or  not,  there  is  for  the  present  no  appar- 
ent tendency,  either  in  Surinam  or  else- 
where. As  to  the  Indians  of  these  re- 
gions, they  keep  to  themselves,  and  their 
incapacity  of  improvement,  combined  with 
hereditary  laziness  and  acquired  drunken- 
ness, will,  it  seems,  soon  render  them  a 
mere  memory,  poetical  or  otherwise,  of 
the  past. 

Soil,  climate,  and  the  conditions  of  la- 
bour, all  here  combine  to  favour  the  cocoa- 
plant  ;  and  accordingly,  out  of  the  thirty 
thousand  acres  actually  under  cultivation 
in  Dutch  Guiana,  we  find  that  a  sixth  part 
is  dedicated  to  its  production.  More 
would  be  so,  but  for  the  time  required 
before  a  fresh  plantation  can  bear  a  remu- 
nerative crop ;  five  or  six  years  must,  in 
fact,  elapse  during  which  no  return  at  all 
is  made,  "  which  is  a  consideration  "  also, 
though  in  an  opposite  sense  to  that  quoted 
above. 

Cocoa  prospers ;  but  after  all  said  and 
done,  sugar,  the  one  thing  that  for  two 
centuries  and  more  has  been  to  the  West 
Indies  —  Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  or  En- 
glish—  what  cloth  is  to  Manchester,  cut- 
lery to  Sheffield,  or  beer  to  Bavaria,  is 
even  now,  despite  of  emancipation,  free- 
trade,  beetroot,  prohibitive  regulations, 
American  tariffs,  and  the  whole  array  of 
adversities  mustered  against  it  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  the  "  favourite  "  of  the  agricul- 
tural racecourse,  and  holds  with  regard  to 
other  products,  however  valuable,  the 
same  position  as  the  queen  of  the  chess- 
board does  when  compared  with  the  re- 
maining pieces.  Indeed  in  some  —  De- 
merara,  for  instance  —  sugar  reigns,  like 
Alexander  Selkirk  on  his  island,  not  only- 
supreme,  but  alone ;  while  in  Surinam, 
where,  more  than  in  the  generality  of 
West-Indian  regions,  she  has  many  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  successful  rivals  to* 
contend  with,  she  vindicates  a  full  half  of 
the  reclaimed  soil  for  her  exclusive  do- 
main. Previous  to  emancipation,  four- 
fifths  at  least  were  her  allotted  share.  No 
fuller  evidence  of  her  former  sway  need 
be  sought  than  that  which  is  even  yet 
everywhere  supplied  by  the  aspect  of  the 
great  houses,  gardens,  and  all  the  belong- 
ings of  the  old  sugar-plantations,  once  the 
wealth  and  mainstay  of  the  Dutch  colony. 
The  garb  is  now  too  often,  alas,  "a  world 
too  wide  for  the  shrunk  shanks  "of  the 
present,  but  it  witnesses  to  the  time  when 
it  was  cut  to  fitness  and  measure. 

And  here  on  our  way,  almost  opposite 
the  cocoa-plantation  with  its  modern  and 
modest  demesnes  that  we  have  just  visited, 
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appears  the  large  sugar-estate  of  Voor- 
burg,  close  behind  Fort  Amsterdam,  at 
the  junction  point  of  the  river.  Let  us 
land  and  gladden  the  heart  of  the  mana- 
ger—  the  owner  is,  like  too  many  others, 
and  the  more  the  pity,  an  absentee  —  by  a 
visit.  Happy  indeed  would  he  be,  in  his 
own  estimation  at  least,  were  we  to  com- 
ply with  his  well-meant  request  of  riding 
round  every  acre  and  inspecting  every 
cane  on  the  grounds.  But  as  these  cover 
five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  actual  cul- 
tivation, besides  about  a  thousand  more  of 
yet  unreclaimed  concession ;  as  the  sun, 
too,  is  now  high  enough  to  be  very  hot, 
and  we  have  other  places  to  visit  and 
sights  to  see,  we  will  excuse  ourselves  as 
best  we  can,  though  by  so  doing  we  mark 
an  indifference  on  our  part  to  the  beauties 
of  the  cane-field  that  he  may  forgive,  but 
cannot  comprehend. 

I  may  remark  by  the  way  that  in  this 
respect  every  planter,  every  manager, 
Dutch,  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish,  in  the 
West  Indies  is  exactly  the  same.  None 
of  them,  in  the  intense  and  personal  in- 
terest they  take  in  every  furrow,  every 
cane,  can  understand  how  any  one  else 
can  feel  less ;  or  how,  to  the  uninitiated 
eye  one  acre  of  reed  is  very  like  another; 
one  ditch  resembles  another  ditch ;  just  as 
the  sheep  in  a  flock  are  mere  repetitions 
the  one  of  the  other  to  all  but  the  shep- 
herd ;  or  as  one  baby  resembles  any  baby 
to  every  apprehension  except  to  that  of 
the  mother  or,  occasionally,  the  nurse. 
Let  us,  however,  respect  what  we  are  not 
worthy  to  share  ;  and  do  thou  decline  re- 
gretfully, O  my  friend,  but  firmly  —  if  thou 
desirest  not  headache  and  twelve  hours' 
subsequent  stupefaction  at  the  least  —  the 
friendly  invitation  to  "  ride  round  "  the  es- 
tates, in  a  sun  heat  say  of  1400  F.,  for 
two  whole  hours,  it  cannot  be  less  ;  while 
a  super-copious  breakfast,  and  all  kinds  of 
cheerful  but  too  seductive  drinks,  are  await- 
ing you  on  your  return.  Accompany  us 
rather  on  the  quiet  circuit  we  will  now 
make  about  the  house,  the  labourers'  cot- 
tages, the  outbuildings,  and  two,  at  most 
three,  acres  of  cane,  and  when  in  future 
visiting  on  thy  own  account,  go  thou  and 
do  likewise. 

Nor  is  even  the  following  picture  of 
Voorburg  to  be  taken  as  a  photographic 
likeness,  but  rather  an  idealized  view,com- 
bining  details  taken  from  other  subjects 
with  those  of  the  above-named  locality, 
and  true  to  many,  indeed  most,  sugar-es- 
tates of  this  region,  because  limited  to  the 
exact  facts,  statistical  or  pictorial,  of  none. 

Wood  or  brick,  more  often  the  former, 
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the  landing-place,  or  stelling,  receives 
us,  and  on  traversing  it  we  are  at  once 
welcomed  by  the  shelter  —  half  a  minute's 
exposure  to  the  sun  will  have  made  you 
desire  it  —  of  a  cool,  well-swept,  well- 
trimmed  avenue,  most  often,  as  it  happens 
to  be  at  Voorburg  itself,  of  mahogany- 
trees,  dark  and  clustering,  sometimes  of 
light  green  almond-trees,  or  locust-trees, 
or  it  may  be  of  palms,  especially  betel; 
this  last  selected  rather  for  the  perfect 
beauty  of  symmetry,  in  which  it  excels  all 
other  palms',  than  for  shade.  To  this  av- 
enue, which  may  be  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
yards  long,  succeeds  an  open  garden,  laid 
out  in  walks  where  "  caddie  "  does  duty 
for  gravel,  and  flower-beds  in  which  roses, 
geraniums,  verbenas,  jessamines,  and  other 
well-known  Europeanized  flowers  and 
plants,  mix  with  their  tropical  rivals,  of 
equal  or  greater  beauty  and  sweetness  ; 
their  names  —  ah  me,  I  am  no  botanist; 
enough  if  wonderful  passion-flowers,  noble 
scarlet  lilies,  and  gorgeous  cactus-blos- 
soms be  mentioned  here ;  Canon  Kings- 
ley's  chapter  on  the  Botanical  Gardens  of 
Trinidad  may  be  safely  consulted  for  the 
rest.  Among  the  beds  and  garden-walks 
keep  sentinel,  in.  true  Batavian  fashion, 
quaint  white-painted  wooden  statues,  most- 
ly classical  after  Lempriere,  "  all  heathen 
goddesses  most  rare,"  Venuses,  Dianas, 
Apollos,  Terpsichores,  Fortunes  on  wheels, 
Bacchuses,  fauns,  occasionally  a  Wil- 
liam, a  Van  Tromp,  or  some  other  hero  of 
Dutch  land  or  main,  these  last  recogniza- 
ble by  the  vestiges  of  cocked  hats  and 
tail  coats,  as  the  former  by  the  absence  of 
those  or  any  other  articles  of  raiment; 
and  all  with  their  due  proportion  of  mu- 
tilated noses,  lopped  hands,  and  the  many 
injuries  of  sun,  rain,  and  envious  time. 

But  stay,  1  had  almost  forgotten  to  men- 
tion the  two  iron  popguns,  that  command 
the  landing-place,  and  flank  on  either  side 
the  entry  of  the  avenue ;  imitation  cannon, 
that  in  everything  except  their  greater 
size  are  the  very  counterparts  of  those 
"  devilish  engines  "  that  our  early  child- 
hood thought  it  a  great  achievement  to 
load  and  fire  off.  Here  the  children's 
part  is  played  not  unsuccessfully  by  the 
negroes  themselves,  who  at  seventy  years 
of  age  have  no  less  pleasure  than  we  our- 
selves might  have  felt  at  seven,  in  banging 
off  their  artillery  in  and  out  of  all  possi- 
ble seasons,  but  especially  on  the  approach 
of  distinguished  and  popular  visitors  like 
his  Excellency  the  governor,  with  whom  I 
am  happily  identified,  so  to  speak,  during 
this  trip.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for  within 
the  garden,  close  under  the  house  win- 
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dows  are  ranged  two,  four,  or  even  six 
more  pieces,  some  shaped  like  cannon, 
others  like  mortars  ;  and  these  too  are 
crammed  up  to  their  very  mouths  with 
powder  and  improvised  wadding,  and  ex- 
ploded on  festive  occasions;  when,  as  ill- 
hap  will  have  it,  their  over-repletion  often 
results  in  bursting,  and  their  bursting  in 
the  extemporized  amputation  of  some  ne- 
gro arm,  leg,  or  head,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  though  I  heard  of  many  a  heartrend- 
ing or  limb-rending  event  of  the  kind,  I 
am  thankful  to  say  that  I  witnessed  none 
during  our  tour,  though  of  explosions 
many. 

Next  a  flight  of  steps,  stone  or  brick, 
guarded  by  a  handsome  parapet  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  surmounted  by  a  plat- 
form, with  more  or  less  of  architectural 
pretension,  leads  up  to  the  wide  front 
door;  by  this  we  pass  and  find  ourselves 
at  once' in  the  large  entrance  hall,  that 
here,  as  formerly  in  European  dwellings, 
serves  for  dining-room  and  reception-room 
generally.  The  solid  furniture,  of  wood 
dark  with  age,  gives  it  a  quasi  old-English 
look ;  and  the  gloom,  for  the  light  is  al- 
lowed but  a  scanty  entrance,  lest  her 
sister  heat  should  enter  too,  is  quasi  Eng- 
lish also.  But  the  stiff  portraits  on  the 
wall,  ancestors,  relatives,  Netherland  celeb- 
rities, royal  personages,  governors,  etc., 
etc.,  are  entirely  Dutch  and  belong  to  the 
wooden  school  of  art.  The  central  table 
is  of  any  given  size  and  strength,  and  has 
been  evidently  calculated  for  any  amount 
of  guests  and  viands.  We  shall  partake 
of  the  latter  before  leaving,  and  bestow 
well-merited  praise  on  cook  and  cellar. 
Besides  the  hall  are  other  apartments, 
counting-rooms,  and  so  forth  ;  above  it  is 
a  second  story,  above  it  a  third,  for  the 
brick  walls  are  strong,  and  hurricanes  are 
here  as  in  Demarara  unknown;  over  all 
rises  a  high-pitched  roof ;  the  wolf,  or 
griffin,  or  lion,  or  whatever  crest  the  orig- 
inal proprietor  may  have  boasted,  figures 
atop  as  gable-ornament  or  vane.  The 
whole  forms  a  manor-house  that  might 
have  been  transported,  by  substantial 
Dutch  cherubs  of  course,  as  the  Loretto 
bauble  was  by  slim  Italian  angiolets, 
from  amid  the  poplars  of  Arnheim  or 
Bredvoort,  and  set  down  on  the  banks  of 
Commeweyne.  Only  the  not  unfrequent 
adjuncts  of  a  trellised  verandah,  and  a 
cool  outside  gallery,  are  manifestly  not  of 
extra-tropical  growth. 

We  have  received  our  welcome,  and 
drunk  our  prelusory  schnapps.  And  now 
for  the  sight-seeing.  The  factory,  where 
the  canes,  crushed  into  mere  fibre  as  fast 
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as  the  negroes  can  lift  them  from  the 
canal-barge  alongside  on  to  the  insatiable 
rollers  close  by,  give  out  their  continuous 
green  frothy  stream,  to  be  clarified,  heat- 
ed, boiled,  reboiled,  tormented  fifty  ways, 
till  it  finds  refuge  in  the  hogsheads  or 
rum-barrels  ;  resembling  in  every  stage  of 
its  course  its  counterpart  in  Demerara,  or 
Jamaica,  minus,  however,  except  in  one 
solitary  instance,  the  expensive  refine- 
ments of  the  centrifugal  cylinder  and 
vacuum-pan.  But  for  mere  delectation, 
unless  heat,  vapour,  noise,  and  an  annihi- 
lation of  everything  in  general  be  delecta- 
tion, which  I  hardly  think,  no  man  need 
linger  in  a  factory,  nor,  unless  he  desires 
premature  intoxication  on  vapour,  in  a 
rum-distillery  either.  Worth  attention, 
however,  and  admiration  too,  is  the  so- 
lidity of  construction  by  which  the  huge 
mass  of  building,  doubly  heavy  from  the 
ponderous  machinery  it  contains,  besides 
its  clustering  group  of  out-houses,  me- 
gass-sheds,  tall  chimneys,  store-places, 
and  the  rest,  is  enabled  to  support  itself 
upright  and  unyielding  on  a  soil  so  marshy 
and  unstable.  The  foundations  in  many 
instances,  I  am  told,  exceed  by  double  in 
dimension  the  buildings  above. 

Ingenious  bees  these  sugar-making  ones. 
Let  us  next  look  at  the  hives  of  the  work- 
ers. These  workers,  or,  metaphor  apart, 
labourers,  are  here,  at  Voorburg  I  mean, 
and  on  not  a  few  other  estates,  of  three 
kinds,  coolie,  Chinese,  and  Creole.  And, 
should  any  one,  smitten  with  a  desire  for 
accuracy  and  statistics,  wish  to  know  their 
exact  numbers  in  this  particular  instance, 
the  coolies  at  Voorburg  are  ninety  all 
told,  the  Chinese  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  the  Creoles  or  colonial-born  negroes, 
two  hundred. 

First  to  the  coolies.  Their  introduction 
into  Surinam  is  of  recent  date,  little  over 
two  years,  in  fact ;  but  everything  has 
been  organized  for  them  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  in  Demerara  or  Trinidad. 
They  have  their  agents,  here  and  in  India, 
their  official  protector,  a  very  efficient  one 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  C  ,  her  Majes- 
ty's consul ;  their  labour  and  pay  regula- 
tions are  textually  identical  with  those  of 
Demerara;  they  are  duly  provided  with  a 
medical  staff  and  hospitals  ;  in  a  word, 
they  are,  if  anything,  more  fenced  in  here 
from  every  shadow  of  a  grievance  than 
even  in  an  English  colony ;  Mr.  Jenkins 
himself  could  not  ask  more  for  his  pro- 
teges. The  eye  recognizes  at  once  the 
regulation  cottages,  all  like  pretty  maids 
—  but  here  the  similarity  ceases  —  of  a 
row,  with  garden  spaces  attached,  back 
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yards,  verandahs,  and  every  attention  paid 
by  the  constructors  to  dryness,  ventilation, 
and  whatever  else  a  Parliamentary  inspect- 
or of  the  most  practical  type  could  desire. 
Thus  much  is  done  for  the  immigrants ; 
but  except  to  amass  money,  with  an  occa- 
sional whiff  at  the  hookah  between  times, 
from  morning  to  night,  the  "  mild  Hindoo  " 
is  not  inclined  to  do  much  for  himself. 
His  garden,  ill-planted  and  ill-cared  for,  is 
a  sorry  sight ;  his  dwelling,  for  what  con- 
cerns the  interior,  is  a  cross  between  a 
gypsy-hut  and  a  rag-shop,  and  a  pinched, 
stingy  meanness  characterizes  his  every 
belonging  no  less  than  himself.  That  he 
may  also  excel  in  "grace,  ease,  courte- 
sy, self-restraint,  dignity,  sweetness,  and 
light,"  I  am  ready,  of  course,  with  all  be- 
lievers in  "At  Last,"  to  admit.  But  I  do 
it  on  faith,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen 
either  in  the  West  Indies  or  the  East. 
Low-caste  Hindoos  in  their  own  land  are, 
to  all  ordinary  apprehension,  slovenly, 
dirty,  ungraceful,  generally  unacceptable 
in  person  and  surroundings;  and  the  coo- 
lies of  Voorburg  may  have  been  low-caste, 
very  likely.  Yet  offensive  as  is  the  low- 
caste  Indian,  were  I  estate-owner,  or 
colonial  governor,  I  had  rather  see  the 
lowest  parias  of  the  low,  than  a  single 
trim,  smooth-faced,  smooth-wayed,  clever, 
high-caste  Hindoo  on  my  lands  or  in  my 
colony. 

But  for  the  untidiness,  I  might  say 
shiftlessness  of  the  Surinam-planted  coo- 
lies some  allowance  must  be  made.  They 
are  new  comers  in  a  land,  among  what  are 
to  them  new  races,  and  if  it  takes  some 
time  even  for  the  European  under  such 
like  circumstances  to  pluck  up  heart  and 
be  a-doing,  the  process  of  adaptation  is 
yet  slower  for  the  Asiatic.  In  Demerara, 
where  they  have  now  dwelt  for  years  with 
Europeans  to  stimulate  and  direct  them, 
and  negroes  to  teach  them  gardening 
without  doors  and  tidiness  within,  the 
coolies  certainly  make  a  better  show,  and 
so  do  their  dwellings.  But  they  have 
much  as  yet  to  learn  in  Surinam. 

Passing  a  dyke  or  two,  we  come  next 
on  the  Chinese  cottages,  in  construction 
and  outward  arrangement  identical  with 
those  of  the  coolies,  or  nearly  so.  The 
gardens  here  show  a  decided  improve- 
ment, not  indeed  in  the  shape  of  flowers, 
or  of  any  of  the  pretty  graceful  things  of 
the  soil,  for  of  such  there  are  none  here  ; 
but  there  are  useful  vegetables  and  pot- 
herbs in  plenty ;  spade  and  hoe,  manure 
and  water,  care  and  forethought,  have 
done  their  work  and  are  receiving  their 
reward.    But  the  inside  of  a  Chinese 


dwelling — guarda  e  passa.  Well,  Chi- 
namen are  fond  of  pigs,  and  if  they  have 
a  fancy  themselves  to  live  in  pigstyes,  it  is 
all  in  character. 

A  dyke  or  two  more  has  to  be  crossed, 
and  we  enter  the  Creole  village.  Here 
regulation  has  done  less,  and  individual 
will  and  fancy  more.  But  the  negroes 
are  Dutch-trained,  and  have  an  idea  of 
straight  lines  and  orderly  rows,  by  no 
means  African ;  though  in  the  English- 
like preference  given  to  isolated  dwell- 
ings in  which  each  household  can  live 
apart  over  conjoint  ones,  they  do  but  fol- 
low the  custom  of  their  ancestral  birth- 
place. Their  gardens  are  well-stocked, 
not  with  fruit  and  vegetables  only,  with 
plantains,  mangoes,  bananas,  yams,  sweet- 
potatoes,  peas,  and  the  like  things  good  for 
food,  but  also  with  whatever  is  pleasant  to 
the  eye  ;  with  gay  flowers,  twining  creepers, 
bright  berries,  scarlet  and  black;  in  fine, 
with  the  brilliant  colours  and  strong  con- 
trasts that  befit  African  taste.  Inside  their 
dwellings  are  comfortable,  and  in  most 
instances  clean,  neatly  arranged,  too, 
though  the  space  is  very  often  overcrowded 
with  furniture,  the  tables  covered  with 
cheap  glass  and  crockery,  more  for  show 
than  use,  and  the  walls  hung  round  with 
a  confused  medley  of  gaudy  prints. 
These  Creoles  evidently  know  how  to  en- 
joy life,  and  have  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it;  the  wisest  resolution,  it  may 
be,  for  us  mortals  in  our  little  day. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
SELF-ESTEEM  AND  SELF-ESTIMATION. 

Most  persons,  one  supposes,  have  with 
more  or  less  distinct  consciousness  framed 
a  notion  of  their  own  value,  if  not  to  the 
world  generally,  at  least  to  themselves. 
And  this  notion,  however  undefined  it  may 
be,  is  held  to  with  a  singular  tenacity  of 
belief.  The  greater  part  of  mankind  in- 
deed seem  never  to  entertain  the  question 
whether  they  really  possess  points  of  ex- 
cellence. They  assume  it  as  a  matter 
perfectly  self-evident,  and  appear  to  be- 
lieve in  their  vaguely  conceived  worth  on 
the  same  immediate  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness on  which  they  assure  them- 
selves of  their  personal  existence.  In- 
deed the  conviction  of  personal  conse- 
quence may  be  said  to  be  a  constant  factor 
in  most  men's  consciousness.  However 
restrained  by  the  rules  of  polite  ^  inter- 
course, it  betrays  its  existence  and  its  en- 
ergy in  innumerable  ways.    It  displays 
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itself  most  triumphantly  when  thrown  into 
sudden  isolation,  when  others  unite  in 
heaping  neglect  and  contempt  on  the  be- 
lievers head.  In  these  moments  he 
proves  an  almost  heroic  strength  of  confi- 
dence, believing  in  himself  and  in  his 
claims  to  careful  consideration  when  all 
his  acquaintance  are  practically  avowing 
their  disbelief.  This  intensity  of  belief 
in  personal  value  may  be  observed  in  very 
different  forms.  The  young  woman  who 
quite  independently  of  others'  opinion, 
and  even  in  defiance  of  it,  cherishes  a  con- 
viction that  her  external  attractions  have 
a  considerable  value  ;  the  young  man  who, 
in  the  face  of  general  indifference,  persists 
in  his  habit  of  voluble  talk  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  is  conferring  on  his  fellow- 
creatures  the  fruits  of  profound  wisdom ; 
and  the  man  of  years  whose  opinion  of  his 
own  social  importance  and  moral  worth  is 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  estimation 
which  others  form  of  his  claims  :  these  are 
but  some  of  the  many  illustrations  of  that 
firm  and  unshakable  persuasion  of  per- 
sonal value  which  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
human  nature. 

Yet  while  this  supposition  is  so  very 
general,  and  always  attended  with  such  a 
strength  of  conviction,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  conception  of  value  which  people 
associate  with  their  personality  is  com- 
monly a  very  vague  one.  In  order  to  have 
a  definite  idea  of  the  worth  of  a  thing  we 
must  obviously  possess  a  standard  of  value, 
and  we  must  consciously  compare  the  par- 
ticular object  with  other  things  which  have 
this  same  kind  of  value.  Thus  if  a  girl 
wished  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the  aesthet- 
ic value  of  her  features,  or  of  her  general 
deportment,  she  would  require  a  distinct 
conception  as  to  what  constitutes  real 
beauty  of  person,  and  she  would  need  too 
to  think  of  other  instances  of  those  pleas- 
ing possessions  in  order  to  discover  how 
high  she  stands  in  the  hierarchy  of  beau- 
tiful or  elegant  women.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  people's  estimate  of  them- 
selves is  very  rarely  of  this  precise  charac- 
ter. As  to  what  really  makes  a  man  or  a 
woman  valuable,  whether  in  a  moral  or  in 
any  other  aspect,  a  person  has  no  doubt 
some  more  or  less  clear  idea  when  gau- 
ging the  worth  of  another,  but  he  rarely 
keeps  a  distinct  conception  before  his 
mind  when  carrying  out  his  easy  methods 
of  self-estimation.  Many  a  man  who  has 
the  deepest  conviction  of  his  dignity  would 
be  quite  at  a  loss  if  called  on  to  name  the 
elements  of  his  character  to  which  this 
respect  is  due.  Nay,  people  may  even  be 
fully  persuaded  that  they  are  of  great 


moral  excellence  and  still  be  quite  con- 
fused as  to  where  exactly  their  virtues  lie. 
Scarcely  less  obscure  seems  to  be  most 
persons'  conception  as  to  their  exact  rela- 
tive position  in  the  scale  of  valuable  peo- 
ple. Many,  no  doubt,  could  so  far  define 
their  notion  of  their  own  worth  as  to  fix 
according  to  their  own  opinion  their  rela- 
tion to  some  few  of  their  acquaintances. 
Thus  the  young  man  who  has  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  social  value  of  his  conversa- 
tional rhetoric,  might  most  probably  con- 
nect with  this  idea  a  vague  reference  to 
one  or  two  rivals  in  his  art.  That  is  to 
say,  his  self-estimation  might  be  reducible 
to  the  proposition,  "  At  any  rate  I  am  able 
to  beat  B  and  C  by  a  long  interval."  It  is 
probable  that  very  many  people  who  cher- 
ish an  opinion  of  their  own  personal  at- 
tractions or  moral  excellence  habitually 
define  their  supposed  value  by  a  reference 
to  one  or  two  such  favourable  objects 
of  comparison.  The  conviction  of  their 
worth  naturally  solidifies,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  definite  shape,  "  I  feel  myself  to  be 
superior  to  X  or  Y."  Where  even  this 
incomplete  comparison  is  lacking,  a  per- 
son's appreciation  of  himself  must  be  in  a 
very  hazy  condition  indeed.  A  man  or 
woman  who  constantly  cherishes  the  idea 
of  personal  worth,  and  yet  is  unable  to  de- 
fine this  worth  by  comparison  with  the 
qualities  of  others,  may  be  said  to  have  a 
belief,  but  scarcely  one  which  is  reduci- 
ble to  distinct  propositional  form.  The 
affirmation,  "  I  am  of  a  very  high  but 
wholly  undefinable  value,"  may  perhaps 
be  looked  on  as  a  rudimentary  proposi- 
tion ;  but  where  the  terms  are  wholly  in- 
definable the  amount  of  information  which 
such  a  statement  conveys  must  be  re- 
garded as  infinitesimal.  Yet  this  is  proba- 
bly the  utmost  which  a  very  large  number 
of  persons,  who  are  deeply  convinced  of 
their  individual  importance,  could  attain  as 
a  verbal  expression  of  their  belief.  The 
additional  mention  of  the  kind  of  valuable 
quality  on  which  the  person  bases  this 
vague  judgment  scarcely  affects  the  de- 
gree of  its  vagueness.  When  a  person  in- 
wardly affirms  "  I  am  very  wise,"  or  "  I 
am  very  self-denying,"  and  has  not  the 
remotest  idea  whether  and  by  how  much 
he  surpasses  any  given  known  example  of 
this  quality  and  the  average  attainment  of 
it,  he  seems  to  be  stating  something  like 
a  distinct  proposition,  but  in  reality  he  is 
cherishing  one  of  the  vaguest  of  beliefs. 

The  common  form  of  self-estimation  is, 
then,  a  vague  but  ineradicable  persuasion 
of  personal  excellence  of  some  more  or 
less  distinctly  conceived  variety  in  a  de- 
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gree  that  is  hardly  made  distinct  at  all, 
and  can  only  be  defined  as  a  superlative 
with  a  positive  and  comparative  sup- 
pressed. We  do  not  say  that  this  kind  of 
belief  in  personal  dignity  of  some  kind  is 
a  universal  attribute  of  mankind.  Among 
civilized  people  at  least  one  may  find  a 
few  individuals  who  are  singularly  defi- 
cient in  this  respect.  They  appear  to  be 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  question  of  their 
merits,  whether  in  their  own  eyes  or  in 
those  of  others.  Such  naive  natures  are 
too  practical  to  trouble  themselves  about 
what  seems  so  useless  a  point,  and  their 
shrewd  common  sense  perceives  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  about  one's  self  at  all 
something  exceedingly  silly  and  laugha- 
ble. Their  customary  attitude  with  re- 
spect to  themselves  and  their  deserts  is 
one  of  contented  indifference.  Yet  though 
in  such  robust  minds  there  is  no  chance 
for  a  distinct  idea  of  self  or  of  its  value  to 
rise  into  consciousness,  careful  observa- 
tion may  generally  discover  signs  of  a 
latent  impulse  to  think  well  of  one's  quali- 
ties and  actions.  We  may  perhaps  look 
on  persons  of  this  character  as  possessing 
the  habit  of  self-estimation  in  its  most 
rudimentary  and  but  partially  conscious 
stage. 

There  is  another  class  of  seeming  ex- 
ceptions to  our  general  theory  which  calls 
for  special  notice.  We  refer  to  those 
persons  who  appear  habitually  to  depre- 
ciate themselves  and  their  doings.  Every 
one  has  no  doubt  fallen  in  with  such  ex- 
tremely modest  individuals,  who  are  dis- 
posed to  make  a  very  low  estimate  of 
themselves,  even  when  others  approve 
their  conduct.  In  some  of  these  cases  it 
seems  clear  that  the  humble  opinion  thus 
professed  is  to  a  certain  degree  affected,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  such  a  modest  self- 
esteem  is  itself  regarded  as  a  graceful  and 
even  virtuous  possession.  But  allowing 
for  these  ambiguous  cases,  there  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  number  of  minds 
which  sincerely  entertain  a  very  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  themselves.  They  are 
quick  and  sensitive  in  finding  holes  and 
stains  in  their  moral  garment,  and  are  in- 
clined to  pass  over  their  best  qualities  as 
things  of  little  or  no  account.  Yet  even 
in  these  instances  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  discover  ample  traces  of  the  natural 
impulse  to  think  well  of  one's  self,  only 
that  it  shows  itself  here  in  a  more  subtle 
and  partially  disguised  form.  The  state  of 
mind  of  the  persons  we  are  now  speaking 
of  seems  to  be  the  resultant  of  two  forces, 
a  desire  to  approve  one's  self  and  a  con- 
scientious fear  of  judging  one's  qualities 


and  actions  too  favourably.  That  is  to 
say,  the  disposition  to  entertain  an  ele- 
vated estimate  of  one's  self  is  checked  and 
limited  by  a  fine  conscientious  sensibility, 
and  is  reduced  to  a  nascent  impulse,  a 
half-hidden  desire.  When  this  conscien- 
tious sensibility  becomes  extreme,  it  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  morbid  tendency  to 
see  only  the  unfavourable  aspects  of  one's 
character.  In  these  rare  cases  the  im- 
pulse we  have  been  discussing  betrays  its 
presence  indirectly  only,  namely,  in  the 
mental  distress  and  disappointment  which 
evidently  accompany  the  very  lowly  self- 
estimate  formed  in  these  instances. 
Finally,  if  there  are  persons  who  appear 
sincerely  to  believe  in  their  own  insignifi- 
cance and  worthlessness,  and  yet  are  un- 
afflicted  with  the  distress  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
healthy  objectively  disposed  minds  which 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  reflect  distinct- 
ly on  their  own  merits.  The  disavowal 
of  worth  with  such  persons  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  protest  against  the  habit 
of  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  self-es- 
teem. They  half  make  themselves  be- 
lieve that  their  importance  is  zero  as  a 
logical  justification  for  their  habitual  neg- 
lect of  themselves  as  objects  of  reflection. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  think  highly  of  one's  self  in  the 
vague  manner  before  described  is  eminent- 
ly a  natural  instinct  of  the  human  mind. 
Even  where  it  does  not  become  conscious 
of  itself,  so  to  speak,  in  a  flattering  con- 
viction of  personal  excellence,  its  indirect 
action  may  be  traced  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Like  a  force  in  mechanics  which  does  not 
produce  motion,  its  presence  and  its  inten- 
sity are  inferable  from  the  amount  of  coun- 
teracting force  which  is  called  into  requi- 
sition in  order  to  destroy  its  effect.  Since, 
then,  this  habit  of  favourable  self-estima- 
tion is  so  common  a  trait  in  human  nature, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  look  into  its 
sources,  to  peer  down  into  the  dark  cav- 
ernous recesses  of  the  mind  from  which  it 
wells  forth. 

We  have  found  that  the  characteristics 
of  this  opinion  of  personal  excellence  are 
the  intensity  of  the  belief  and  the  vague- 
ness of  the  conceptions  entertained.  Now 
both  of  these  features  point  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  particular  belief  is  much 
more  of  a  sentiment  or  emotion  than  an 
intellectual  cognition.  That  is  to  say, 
people  somehow  feel  themselves  to  be  of 
value  without  distinctly  perceiving  the 
presence  and  exact  situation  of  this  value. 
Mr.  Lewes  has  lately  insisted  on  the  prop- 
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osition  that  all  cognition  springs  from 
feeling,  that  emotion  is  the  earliest  and 
rudest  stage  of  knowledge.  The  imme- 
diate feeling  of  the  moment  gives  me  the 
minimum  of  information  respecting  a 
thing.  The  utmost  which  it  teaches  is 
the  presence  of  some  vaguely  defined 
quality  in  a  wholly  undefined  degree.  For 
example,  the  mind  of  a  child  who  lights  on 
a  bit  of  brilliant  colour  in  a  book,  and 
utters  some  exclamation  to  indicate  its 
pleasurable  admiration,  is  for  the  moment 
exclusively  impressed  with  the  beauty  of 
these  particular  tints.  To  the  child's  con- 
sciousness at  the  moment  this  object  is 
incomparably,  absolutely  beautiful.  It 
could  not  explain  where  the  charm  lay,  or 
contribute  in  the  least  to  the  solution  of 
the  question  hoiv  beautiful  this  particular 
object  is.  Here  we  see  how  feeling  pure 
and  simple,  while  giving  rise  to  the 
very  strongest  assurance,  yields  the  sub- 
ject of  it  scarcely  any  knowledge.  True 
knowledge  begins  with  discrimination  of 
one  thing  from  another,  and  a  comparison 
of  several  things  which  have  some  feat- 
ure in  common ;  and  these  processes 
necessarily  involve  a  limitation  of  feeling. 
In  the  first  pleasurable  excitement  with 
which  one  listens  to  a  new  and  delicious 
melody  it  would  be  wholly  impossible  to 
pass  any  judgment  on  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  its  beauty.  For  the  instant  its 
charm  is  boundless  and  absolute.  Just  so 
we  may  see  that  the  self-estimation  of 
most  persons  is  the  intense  assurance  of 
an  immediate  feeling,  and  not  the  calm 
conviction  which  attends  a  clear  intellect- 
ual perception. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this 
assurance  of  personal  dignity  spring  im- 
mediately out  of  a  present  feeling,  as  the 
conviction  that  a  thing  is  beautiful  springs 
out  of  the  pleasurable  emotion  which  it 
calls  forth  ?  And  further,  what  feeling 
have  we  in  regarding  ourselves  at  all  an- 
alogous to  the  pleasurable  sensations 
which  are  excited  by  beautiful  objects  ? 
To  the  second  of  these  questions  it  may 
be  answered,  that  there  is  a  feeling  in- 
stinctively connected  with  self,  which 
shows  itself  more  and  more  distinctly 
pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  the  idea 
of  self.  We  can  watch  this  double  growth 
taking  place  in  young  children  who  be- 
tray a  simple  sentiment  for  self  as  soon 
as  their  minds  can  be  supposed  to  form 
any  conception  of  it.  It  is  very  hard  to 
define  this  feeling  more  precisely  than  by 
terming  it  a  rudimentary  sense  of  person- 
al importance.  It  may  show  itself  in 
very  different  ways,  taking  now  a  more 


active  form,  as  an  impulse  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  a  desire  to  magnify  one's  own 
will  to  the  suppression  of  others'  wills, 
and  at  another  time  wearing  the  appear- 
ance of  a  passive  emotion,  an  elementary 
form  of  a?nour  propre.  And  it  is  this 
feeling  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  self- 
estimation  of  adults.  For  in  truth  all  at- 
tribution of  value  involves  a  feeling,  name- 
ly, a  kind  of  respect  and  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess, and  the  ascription  of  value  to  one's 
self  is  in  its  simplest  form  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  this  state  of  feeling. 

But  how  is  it  that  this  feeling  shows  it- 
self instinctively  as  soon  as  the  idea  of 
self  begins  to  arise  in  consciousness? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found, 
we  imagine,  in  the  general  laws  of  mental 
development.  All  practical  judgments 
like  that  of  self-estimation  are  based  on 
some  feeling  which  is  developed  before 
it;  and,  again,  feeling  itself  is  based  on 
some  instinctive  action  which  in  like  man- 
ner is  earlier  than  the  feeling.  Thus,  for 
example,  an  Englishman's  judgment  that 
his  native  country  is  of  paramount  value 
springs  out  of  a  long-existent  sentiment 
of  patriotism,  which  sentiment  again  may 
be  regarded  as  having  slowly  grown  up 
about  the  half-blindly  followed  action  of 
defending  and  furthering  the  interests  of 
one's  nation  or  tribe.  In  a  similar  way, 
one  suspects,  the  feeling  of  personal 
worth,  with  its  accompanying  judgment, 
is  a  product  of  a  long  process  of  instinct- 
ive action.  What  this  action  is  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader. 
Every  living  organism  strives  blindly  or 
consciously  to  promote  its  own  life  and 
well-being.  The  actions  of  plants  are 
clearly  related  to  the  needs  of  a  prosper- 
ous existence,  individual  first  and  serial 
afterwards.  The  movements  of  the  lower 
animals  have  clearly  the  same  end.  Thus, 
on  the  supposition  that  man  has  been 
slowly  evolved  from  lower  forms,  it  is 
clear  that  the  instinct  of  self-promotion 
must  be  the  deepest  and  most  ineradi- 
cable element  of  his  nature,  and  it  is  this 
instinct  which  directly  underlies  the  rudi- 
mentary sentiment  of  self-esteem  of  which 
we  are  now  treating.  First  of  all,  there  is 
the  unreflecting  organized  habit  of  seek- 
ing individual  good,  of  aiming  at  individ- 
ual happiness,  and  so  of  pushing  on,  so  to 
speak,  the  action  of  the  individual  will. 
This  instinct  shows  itself  in  distinct  form 
as  soon  as  the  individual  is  brought  into 
competition  with  another  similarly  con- 
stituted being.  It  is  the  force  which  dis- 
plays itself  in  all  opposition  and  hostility, 
and  it  tends  to  limit  and  counteract  the 
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gregarious  instincts  of  the  race.  In  the 
next  place,  as  the  human  mind  expands 
this  instinctive  action  becomes  conscious 
pursuit  of  an  end,  and  at  this  stage  the 
thing  pursued  attracts  to  itself  a  senti- 
ment. The  individual  now  consciously 
desires  his  own  happiness  as  contrasted 
with  that  of  others,  knowingly  aims  at  en- 
larging its  own  sphere  of  action  to  the 
diminution  of  others'  spheres.  Here  we 
have  the  nascent  sentiment  of  self-esteem, 
on  which  all  later  judgments  respecting 
individual  importance  are,  in  part  at  least, 
founded.  Thus  we  see  that  long  before 
man  had  arrived  at  an  idea  of  self  there 
had  been  growing  up  an  emotional  predis- 
position to  think  well  of  self.  And  in  this 
way  we  may  understand  how  it  is  that 
this  sentiment  of  self-esteem  shows  itself 
immediately  and  instinctively  in  the  child's 
mind  as  soon  as  its  unfolding  conscious- 
ness is  strong  enough  to  embrace  the  first 
rough  idea  of  personal  existence.  Far 
down,  so  to  speak,  below  the  surface  of 
distinct  consciousness,  in  the  intricate 
formation  of  ganglion-cell  and  nerve-fibre, 
the  connections  between  the  idea  of  self 
and  this  emotion  of  esteem  have  been 
slowly  woven  through  long  ages  of  animal 
development. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  key  to  the  in- 
tense assurance  with  which  men  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  their  personal  value. 
Their  own  worth  is  felt  instinctively,  and 
cannot  admit  of  doubt  to  themselves. 
The  very  fact  that  they  desire  their  own 
well-being  makes  this  object  a  good  per 
se.  Just  as  the  child  that  is  charmed  with 
the  patch  of  brilliant  colour  is  intuitively 
and  unshakably  assured  of  its  real  beauty, 
so  the  man  or  woman  in  whose  mind  the 
idea  of  personal  aims  is  habitually  sur- 
rounded with  a  feeling  of  pleasurable  lik- 
ing and  approval  can  entertain  no  doubt 
as  to  the  real  worth  of  this  object.  This 
confidence  expresses  itself  in  the  axiomat- 
ic and  unassailable  proposition,  "  I  am  of 
supreme  account  to  myself."  If  we  can 
conceive  it  possible  for  man  to  have  been 
so  developed  that  all  his  instincts  were  di- 
rected to  the  injury  of  individual  interests 
and  to  the  furtherance  of  others'  good  ex- 
clusively, this  proposition  would  not  only 
be  bereft  of  its  axiomatic  character,  but 
assume  the  appearance  of  an  absurd  par- 
adox. 

We  can  see,  too,  now  more  clearly  how 
it  is  that  this  judgment  of  personal  worth 
commonly  takes  so  vague  and  undefin- 
able  a  form.  The  feeling  on  which  it  is 
based,  like  that  of  the  admiration  awak- 
ened by  beautiful  objects,  excludes  all 


thought  of  "how"  and  "how  much." 
Not  only  so,  this  feeling  for  individual 
welfare  is  a  unique  sentiment  which,  un- 
like that  of  beauty,  is  not  susceptible  of 
being  defined  by  a  comparison  of  objects. 
Nobody  ever  feels  another  to  be  of  value 
to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  so  to  him- 
self. A  man  may  come  to  set  a  high 
worth  on  another  either  by  discovering 
the  close  connection  of  his  own  interests 
with  those  of  this  second  person,  or  by 
sympathetically  identifying  himself  with 
this  person ;  but  the  feeling  is  never  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  which  he  uniformly 
entertains  for  himself.  In  other  words, 
the  instinctive  sentiment  of  self-esteem 
does  not  admit  of  comparison,  and  so  re- 
mains a  wholly  indeterminable  quantity. 
People  nevec  say  that  they  esteem  them- 
selves twice  or  thrice  as  highly  as  they 
esteem  some  other  person.  Their  idea  of 
personal  value  is  only  definable  as  falling 
into  the  superlative  degree. 

Now,  if  the  feeling  of  self-esteem  al- 
ways remained  in  this  simple  primitive 
form,  there  could  be  no  room  for  the  ques- 
tion of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  its  accompa- 
nying judgment.  As  we  have  said,  a  per- 
son's affirmation  of  his  supreme  value  to 
himself  is  a  proposition  which  cannot  be 
shaken  by  any  amount  of  evidence.  But 
self-estimation  is  not  all  of  this  sort. 
People  form  estimates  of  themselves 
which  clearly  have  a  relation  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  others,  and  which,  therefore, 
admit  of  being  contradicted.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  youth  plumes  himself  on 
the  possession  of  great  critical  powers, 
and  so  makes  an  affirmation  with  respect  to 
a  matter  of  fact  of  which  others  can  take 
cognisance  ;  or  a  young  woman  indulges 
the  pleasing  supposition  of  high  personal 
beauty,  and  so  appeals  to  the  impressions 
of  others.  It  is  obvious  that  in  all  such 
cases  as  these,  where  there  is  a  question 
of  objective  worth,  as  distinct  from  worth 
to  the  individual,  or  where  there  are  in- 
volved certain  comparisons  between  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  observations  on  the 
ways  in  which  qualities  display  themselves, 
the  individual's  judgment  may  be  very  far 
wrong  indeed,  and  is,  indeed,  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  wrong  if  there  is  any  bias  oper- 
ating in  a  given  direction.  Now,  such  a 
bias  there  is  in  the  deeply  fixed  instinct  of 
self-exaltation  already  spoken  of.  People, 
as  we  have  remarked,  naturally  pass  from 
the  premise,  "  I  am  of  importance  to  my- 
self," to  the  conclusion,  "  I  am  of  impor- 
tance absolutely."  And  this  habit  of  mind 
bears  fruit  in  a  number  of  ways,  serving 
to  modify  all  one's  judgments  respecting 
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personal  value.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  think- 
ing of  his  moral  worth,  he  is  unconsciously 
predisposed  to  make  this  possession  not 
only  too  large,  but  indefinitely  vast, 
through  the  underplay  of  the  instinct  of 
seif-regard.  That  is  to  say,  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  conceive  his  moral  excellence  as 
a  vaguely  circumscribed  area,  just  as  he  is 
wont  to  think  of  his  personal  importance 
as  an  undeterminable  and  boundless  ex- 
tension. We  must  add  to  this  that  there 
is  a  powerful  desire  to  possess  this  moral 
excellence,  or  at  least  the  external  signs 
of  it,  as  a  thing  which  profits  the  individ- 
ual in  innumerable  ways.  This  desire 
naturally  acts  like  every  form  of  human 
wish  as  a  bias  to  belief,  predisposing  the 
mind  to  accept  the  reality  of  the  thing 
wished  for.  In  this  way  we,  can  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  a  man's  opinion  re- 
specting his  own  moral  worth  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly unsafe  an  authority  on  the  mat- 
ter. 

The  precise  way  in  which  the  natural  in- 
stinct to  magnify  self  acts  in  biassing  a  per- 
son's judgment  respecting  the  degree  in 
which  he  possesses  any  particular  excel- 
lence, such  as  wisdom,  artistic  skill,  or  grace 
of  manners,  would  be  a  curious  study,  had 
we  the  time  for  pursuing  it.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  remind  the  reader  that  feeling  in- 
fluences belief  mediately  by  influencing 
the  ideas  involved  in  the  belief.  Thus 
the  wish  for  fame,  by  constantly  keeping 
the  idea  of  fame  vividly  before  the  mind, 
fosters  a  belief  in  its  future  reality.  So 
the  disposition  to  make  much  of  self 
affects  one's  belief  in  any  particular 
quality  of  value,  by  operating  on  the  ideas 
involved.  Thus  the  young  woman  whose 
instinct  of  self-importance  works  in  the 
direction  of  clothing  herself  with  exter- 
nal beauty,  will  be  found  to  be  continually 
dwelling  on  this  idea,  which  accordingly 
becomes  singularly  vivid  and  persistent. 
Not  only  so;  most  people  who  cherish 
such  flattering  opinions  respecting  them- 
selves seek  more  or  less  thoroughly  to 
ground  their  belief  on  fact.  Most  per- 
sons, too,  can  discover  some  facts  which 
give  a  colour  of  justness  to  these  favour- 
able judgments.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
man  who  is  strongly  disposed  to  think 
highly  of  his  benevolence  can  easily  find 
actions  which,  prima  facie  at  least,  seem 
to  possess  the  desired  quality.  So  a 
young  woman  who  would  fain  think  her- 
self pretty,  finds  no  difficulty  in  singling 
out  one  or  two  points  in  feature  or  figure 
which  support  this  supposition.  Now  the 
emotional  impulse  just  described  fastens, 
so  to  speak,  on  any  such  favourable  rec- 


ollections as  these,  holds  them  as  vivid 
ideas  in  the  mind,  and  so  serves  to 
strengthen  belief  by  the  presentation  of 
carefully  selected  evidential  facts.  In 
much  the  same  way  the  disposition  to  ex- 
alt some  quality  of  one's  own  gives  a 
greater  chance  of  persistence  to  the  idea 
of  those  persons  with  whom  one  can  most 
easily  compare  one's  self  to  one's  advan- 
tage. If,  for  example,  a  person  is  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  in  his  own  powers  of 
humour  he  will  commonly  fall  into  the 
habit  of  measuring  his  degree  of  excel- 
lence by  a  reference  to  some  professed 
cultivator  of  this  quality  who  is  not  too 
high  in  the  list  to  be  plausibly  set  below 
himself. 

Such  then  seems  to  be  the  character  of 
self-estimation  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases.  The  judgment  formed  respecting 
one's  several  good  qualities  appears  to  be 
grounded  with  more  or  less  of  distinct 
consciousness  on  some  indisputable  fact ; 
but  in  reality  the  great  force  which  deter- 
mines the  belief  is  not  regard  for  the 
truth  of  things,  but  the  firmly  planted  in- 
stinct to  assert  and  to  exalt  one's  self 
against  all  others  who  may  at  any  time 
present  themselves. 

But  is  no  higher  kind  of  self-apprecia- 
tion possible  ?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing 
as  self-estimation  in  its  more  rigorous 
sense  as  opposed  to  self-esteem?  It  is 
certain  that  very  celebrated  men,  and  very 
excellent  men,  have  at  least  supposed 
themselves  capable  of  passing  a  perfectly 
unbiassed  judgment  on  their  genius  or 
moral  worth.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates, 
have  insisted  on  the  duty  of  the  individu- 
al's forming  a  correct  estimate  of  his  own 
powers,  and  to  this  end  have  made  the 
motto,  "  Know  thyself,"  the  foundation- 
stone  of  their  practical  as  of  their  theo- 
retical teaching.  It  will  be  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  this  account  of  self-estimation 
to  examine  into  the  nature  and  limits  of 
this  exact  method  of  self-appreciation. 
And  in  order  to  be  as  clear  as  possible, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  moral  self- 
estimation.  The  problem,  then,  which  we 
have  to  discuss  is  how  far  an  individual 
can  appreciate  his  own  degree  of  moral 
worth,  as  an  objective  quality  which  is 
real  to  others  as  well  as  to  himself,  and 
as  measured  by  the  same  standard  which 
he  uniformly  applies  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  others. 

We  must  assume,  of  course,  that  there 
exists  in  the  invididual's  mind  a  sincerely 
conscientious  desire  to  arrive  at  the  real 
truth  of  the  matter.    To  this  end  he  must 
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be  endowed  with  a  highly  developed  con- 
scientious sensibility,  and  so  be  capable  of 
conceiving  and  recognizing  the  worth  of 
others,  and  the  desirability  of  their  wel- 
fare. Moreover,  it  is  obviously  requisite 
that  the  desire  to  judge  himself  impar- 
tially should  be  powerful  enough  to  keep 
in  check  that  emotional  tendency  to  exalt 
self  unduly,  about  which  we  have  said  so 
much.  Given  these  conditions,  what  diffi- 
culties stand  in  the  way  of  a  perfectly  ex- 
act conclusion  with  respect  to  this  matter? 

The  first  thing  which  has  to  be  done  in 
forming  such  a  judgment  is  to  separate 
sufficiently  the  judging  from  the  judged 
parts  of  the  individual,  to  set  one's  self  as 
a  moral  character  distinctly  before  one's 
self  as  a  critical  observer.  For  no  valid 
conclusion  can  be  obtained  here  till  the 
person  is  able  to  step  away  from  himself, 
so  to  speak,  in  thought,  and  to  regard  his 
own  character  ab  extra,  just  as  a  second 
person  would  view  it.  Only  in  this  way 
will  the  conclusion  formed  have  an  object- 
ive validity.  The  very  meaning  of  im- 
partial and  exact  self-appreciation  is  that 
the  individual  should  place  himself  at  the 
point  of  view  of  an  outside  observer  of 
indisputable  clearness  of  vision  and  just- 
ness of  judgment. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  to  a  reflective 
mind  that  such  a  perfect  disentanglement 
of  the  estimating  subject  from  the  esti- 
mated object  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  and, 
if  possible  at  all,  can  only  be  realized 
where  there  is  a  very  high  condition  of  in- 
tellectual discrimination  and  voluntary  con- 
trol of  thought.  To  look  on  one's  self 
calmly  and  fixedly  as  an  object  to  be  dis- 
tinctly observed  and  accurately  measured, 
requires,  it  is  obvious,  no  inconsiderable 
powers  of  intellectual  abstraction  and  men- 
tal concentration  of  thought.  In  addition 
to  this  there  is  the  immense  difficulty  of 
viewing  one's  self  with  a  perfectly  disin- 
terested attitude  of  mind.  For  a  man  to 
contemplate  himself,  if  only  for  an  in- 
stant, as  something  perfectly  indifferent, 
and  to  examine  the  make  and  quality  of 
this  object  with  the  same  unconcern  as  he 
would  experience  were  the  person,  some 
anonymous  examination  candidate  whom 
he  was  called  on  to  pass  or  pluck,  is  man- 
ifestly a  very  difficult  mental  achievement. 
Even  to  look  back  on  one  of  our  recent 
actions  and  to  estimate  its  moral  value 
perfectly  unimpeded  by  the  emotional  sug- 
gestions of  the  action  — forgetting  for  the 
nonce  that  it  was  our  own  action,  prompted 
by  certain'  desires,  and  resulting  in  some 
pleasurable  satisfaction  or  painful  disap- 
pointment —  requires  a  considerable  pow- 


er of  mental  abstraction.  How  much 
more  to  separate  off,  in  one  single  concep- 
tion, the  moral  aspects  of  not  one,  but  a 
myriad  actions,  and  not  only  actions,  but 
intentions,  motives,  and  abortive  impulses 
to  action  !  The  most  striking  illustration 
of  these  difficulties  may  be  found  perhaps 
in  the  powerful  temptation  which  is  com- 
monly felt  in  such  a  self-contemplation  to 
confound  the  actual  with  the  ideal.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  ourselves, 
as  we  should  like  to  be,  or  as  we  feel  we 
ought  to  be,  that  any  attempt  to  face  our- 
selves in  our  naked  reality  is  beset  with 
obstacles.  That  is  to  say,  our  tentative 
observation  is  weighted  with  the  difficulty 
of  marking  off  distinctly  the  real  object 
which  is  to  be  examined. 

Another  difficulty  suggests  itself  in 
close  connection  with  this  line  of  remark. 
To  form  a  just  moral  estimate  of  our- 
selves we  must  have  a  full  and  comprehen- 
sive idea  of  all  that  part  of  our  personality 
which  has  a  moral  character.  We  must 
collect  in  one  single  idea  all  those  open 
practices,  together  with  habits  of  thought 
and  feeling,  which  go  to  compose  our 
moral  individuality.  Now,  however  con- 
scientious we  may  be  in  making  the  at- 
tempt, however  desirous  to  treat  all  feat- 
ures impartially,  and  to  leave  no  important 
element  omitted,  the  mere  intellectual 
work  of  constructing  an  adequate  idea  of 
our  moral  personality  may,  without  exag- 
geration, be  named  prodigious.  At  first 
sight  one  would  say  there  is  far  less  risk 
of  error  in  estimating  one's  own  character 
than  in  appreciating  that  of  another,  since 
the  sources  of  knowledge  are  so  much 
fuller  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter. 
But  though  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we 
can  estimate  a  single  action  of  our  own 
much  more  easily  than  one  of  another 
person,  just  because  we  can  directly  see 
the  inner  motives  of  the  one  and  not  of  the 
other,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  our 
aggregate  judgments  our  opinions  of  our 
own  character  are  as  free  from  gross  error 
as  those  of  other  people's  moral  qualities  ; 
and  the  simple  reason  of  this  is,  that  in 
appreciating  ourselves,  the  region  to  be 
examined  is  so  large  that  it  is  immensely 
difficult  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximately 
adequate  conception  of  its  dominant  feat- 
ures. In  attempting  to  judge  another's 
character  our  task  is  immensely  simplified, 
since  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  exter- 
nal conduct,  and  to  such  internal  elements 
as  are  clearly  indicated  by  these.  Yet 
even  in  these'cases  it  is  admitted  that  the 
work  of  observing,  remembering,  and 
classifying  all  the  essential  facts  is  rarely 
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performed  with  completeness.  How  much 
less  frequently  must  we  expect  to  find 
persons  who  are  able  to  reflect  on  the 
whole  region  of  their  external  and  internal 
life,  noting  and  recording  without  material 
error  everything  that  has  a  bearing  on  the 
question  of  their  moral  value. 

To  give  a  single  illustration  of  the  huge 
obstacles  to  be  encountered  here,  we  may 
point  to  the  liability,  even  with  the  most 
scrupulously  conscientious  intentions,  of 
singling  out  as  representative  facts  of  our 
moral  nature  only  these  elements  of  con- 
duct which  attracted  notice  at  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  and  which  therefore  re- 
main most  vivid  in  our  memory.  Thus, 
for  example,  we  are  all  apt  to  lay  stress  on 
the  effort  involved  in  moral  action,  and  so 
to  over-estimate  the  ethical  value  of  any 
particular  habit  of  conduct.  In  this  way 
a  person  will  be  in  danger  of  giving  too 
prominent  a  place  in  his  conception  of  his 
moral  personality  to  any  element  of  con- 
duct ;  for  example,  the  practice  of  relig- 
ious charity,  which  costs  him  much  effort, 
and  so  impresses  his  memory  in  a  dispro- 
portionate degree. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  the  thoughtful 
reader  that  these  circumstances,  which 
render  so  difficult  an  exact  and  trustworthy 
appreciation  of  our  moral  selves,  consid- 
ered apart,  must  also  interfere  with  a  cor- 
rect relative  appreciation  of  our  virtues  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  just  determination  of 
the  degree  of  our  moral  worth  as  measured 
by  a  comparison  with  that  of  others.  In 
order  to  compare  two  objects,  we  need  to 
see  them  under  like  conditions,  and  from 
similar  points  of  view.  But  in  comparing 
himself  with  another  a  person  is  placed  at 
a  great  disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
amounts  of  knowledge  attainable  in  the 
two  cases  are  incommensurable  quantities, 
and  the  methods  of  observation  employed 
in  the  two  instances  are  greatly  dissimilar. 
We  may  trace  the  influence  of  these  cir- 
cumstances on  the  relative  judgments 
which  eminent  men  have  passed  on  their 
own  abilities.  For  example,  when  J.  S. 
Mill  affirms  that  his  natural  intellectual 
abilities  were  not  extraordinary,  it  is  prob- 
aLle  that  his  mind  was  influenced  by  the 
recollection  of  the  numerous  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  encounter  in  his  studies, 
the  obstacles  corresponding  to  which  in 
the  path  of  other  eminent  thinkers  were 
unknown  to  him.  Similarly  it  is  probable 
that  highly  conscientious  men  are  apt  to 
think  too  humbly  of  their  moral  worth  in 
relation  to  that  of  others,  through  a  knowl- 
edge and  vivid  recollection  of  their  own 
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internal  defects,  and  a  total  ignorance  of 
those  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  these 
drawbacks  in  the  way  of  accurate  self- 
appreciation  are  not  compensated  for  by 
any  facilities  of  indirect  &elf-estimation,  by 
means  of  the  best  judgments  of  others  re- 
specting ourselves.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
these  judgments  must,  of  necessity,  be 
incomplete,  having  only  external  facts  on 
which  they  can  base  themselves  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  such  careful  judgments 
are  rarely  communicated  to  the  person 
whom  they  concern.  It  is  only  our  most 
intimate  friends  who  ever  tell  us  their 
real  opinion  of  our  characters  ;  that  is  to 
say,  only  those  who,  though  possessing 
intimate  knowledge  of  us,  have  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  framing  a  perfectly  calm 
and  impartial  estimate  of  our  qualities. 

Such  being  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
accurate  self-knowledge  and  just  self-ap- 
preciation, it  is  clear  that  only  the  highest 
possible  care  and  perseverance  will  enable 
a  man  to  arrive  at  an  approximately  cor- 
rect estimate  of  his  own  objective  value, 
whether  ethical  or  other.  Yet  with  such 
diligence  and  patience  it  seems  probable 
that  the  difficulties  may  be  indefinitely  re- 
duced, so  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
may  be  looked  on  as  fairly  correct.  One 
of  the  most  essential  conditions  of  such 
an  approximately  just  estimation  is  the 
practice  of  reflecting  on  one's  feelings  and 
actions  in  detail,  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence.  A  habit  of  patiently  looking 
into  the  whole  constitution  of  one  individ- 
ual sentiment  or  of  a  single  course  of  con- 
duct, so  as  to  be  aware  of  its  precise  na- 
ture and  of  its  complex  sources,  will  tend 
very  greatly  to  diminish  many  of  those 
risks  of  self-appreciation  of  which  we  have 
spoken. 

One  practical  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself  at  the  close  of  this  study. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  good  of  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  this  exact  measure  of 
our  own  value  ?  And  is  the  object  to  be 
obtained  of  sufficient  importance  to  make 
it  worth  while  to  commence  the  attempt  in 
the  face  of  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  pointed  out?  A  very  brief  survey  of 
the  advantages  of  this  habit  may  serve  t.6 
show  the  inquirer  that  the  end  to  be 
gained  will  reward  him  for  the  effort  that 
has  to  be  made  in  the  pursuit. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  this 
accurate  kind  of  self-estimation  is  to  be 

I  sought  as  a  substitute  for  the  one-sided 
judgment  which,  as  we  have  seen,  natural 

I  disposition  almost  invariably  prompts  us 
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to  form.  It  is  not  a  choice  between  having 
no  opinion  and  having  a  correct  one ;  it  is 
an  alternative  between  an  unexamined  and 
prejudiced  opinion  and  a  carefully-formed 
one.  Now,  no  thoughtful  person  can  hesi- 
tate in  admitting  that  this  exchange  is 
vastly  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  who 
makes  it.  Many  indolent  natures  might 
no  doubt  prefer  the  sweets  of  an  illusory 
good  opinion  of  their  own  character,  and 
think  it  cruel  in  anybody  to  attempt  to  dis- 
turb their  infatuation  by  enforcing  any 
such  course  of  self-examination.  But  rea- 
sonable people  will  at  once  recognize  that 
such  a  deliverance  from  self-deception  is 
an  immense  boon.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
all  error  is  weakness,  and  an  erroneous 
opinion  respecting  our  own  merits  or' pow- 
ers renders  us  liable  to  innumerable  evils 
and  disappointments.  Even  the  ridicule 
which  is  certain  to  be  directed  to  a  man's 
overweening  estimate  of  himself  is  some- 
thing worth  escaping,  and  this  is  the  small- 
est evil  which  results  from  the  illusion.  A 
person  who  thinks  very  much  more  highly 
of  his  intellectual  powers  or  his  social  im- 
portance than  his  neighbours  and  friends, 
will  of  course  fall  into  all  kinds  of  miscal- 
culation respecting  his  future.  A  just  es- 
timate of  ourselves  puts  us  on  a  level,  so 
to  speak,  with  others,  and  prevents  us 
from  duping  ourselves  by  supposing  that 
they  will  make  more  of  us  than  they  really 
intend  to  make.  A  calm  and  just  opinion 
of  one's  own  capabilities  and  attractions 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
ditions of  intimate  and  beneficial  social 
union. 

Other  advantges,  of  no  less  important  if 
of  less  tangible  a  kind,  to  be  derived  from 
this  practice  may  be  found  in  the  large  in- 
crease of  moral  power  which  it  brings  to 
the  adopter  of  it.  For  it  seems  clear  that 
a  person  who  has  sought  to  train  himself 
in  accurate  judgment  in  relation  to  an  ob- 
ject which  presents  the  greatest  tempta- 
tions to  superficial  and  one-sided  apprecia- 
tion, will  be  vastly  stronger  when  called  on 
to  pass  judgment  on  less  perplexing  ob- 
jects. The  habit  of  judging  one's  self 
impartially  is  plainly  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  careful  and  conscientious  estima- 
tion of  others.  By  a  patient  cultivation  of 
this  art  of  self-appreciation  there  will  be 
developed  a  power  of  self-restraint  and  a 
degree  of  sobriety  and  conscientious 
fidelity  in  forming  judgment  which  cannot 
fail  to  display  themselves  in  all  the  utter- 
ances of  daily  life. 

And  this' increased  conscientiousness  in 
judging  is  not  the  only  moral  gain  which 
this  habit  will  bring  to  its  cultivator.  A 


faithful  consideration  of  our  own  moral 
claims  in  the  light  of  our  inner  life  is  not 
only  likely  to  make  us  careful  when  called 
on  to  judge  others,  but  will  also  supply  us 
with  material  for  framing  the  judgment. 
For  other  men's  conduct  has,  after  all,  to 
be  interpreted  by  our  own  feelings  and  ex- 
perience, and  unless  we  have  accustomed 
ourselves  to  reflect  very  carefully  on  the 
springs  of  our  own  conduct,  we  shall  often 
miss  the  real  clue  to  the  actions  of  others. 
The  more  we  have  tried  to  detect  and 
weigh  in  the  moral  balance  the  ingredients 
of  our  own  character,  the  better  fitted  we 
shall  be  to  understand  and  do  justice  to 
the  complexity  of  a  human  action  when  it 
happens  to  be  another's. 

Finally  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
practice  of  estimating  one's  self  carefully 
and  accurately  will  serve  to  render  one 
much  more  tolerant  in  judging  of  others. 
There  is  a  natural  bias  to  condemn  others 
just  as  there  is  a  natural  bias  to  approve 
ourselves,  and  the  cultivation  of  severe 
self-restraint  in  estimating  ourselves  will 
tend  to  counteract  the  first  bias  no  less 
than  the  second.  For  to  have  gained  a 
just  and  adequate  insight  into  our  own 
characters,  with  their  defects  as  well  as 
their  merits,  is  to  have  placed  ourselves 
on  a  lower  pedestal  in  relation  to  others, 
and  so  to  have  raised  others  proportion- 
ately. Not  only  so,  but  the  clear  recogni- 
tion of  personal  incompleteness  which  a 
rigid  self-valuation  necessitates,  will  tem- 
per one's  feeling  towards  another's  fault, 
by  suggesting  the  possibility  of  our  own 
lapse  into  it.  In  this  way  the  most  con- 
scientious judge  of  his  own  character  will 
become  the  most  ready  recognizer  of  the 
naturalness  of  moral  error.  Another's  de- 
merit will  appear  understandable,  human, 
and  so  less  shocking,  to  such  a  one,  be- 
cause it  can  be  brought  into  a  conceiva- 
ble relation  to  his  own  motives  and  im- 
pulses. 

There  is,  however,  one  characteristic 
danger  in  this  habit  of  judicial  self-scrutiny 
which  needs  to  be  pointed  out.  We  refer 
to  the  possibility  of  a  conscientious  per- 
formance of  the  task  developing  a  certain 
unhealthy  degree  of  anxiety  with  respect 
to  one's  self.  All  reflection  on  self,  if  car- 
ried very  far,  is  apt  to  pass  into  morbid 
self-consciousness,  and  the  moral  investi- 
gation of  one's  own  conduct  and  character 
has  often  led,  as  the  history  of  religious 
asceticism  abundantly  shows,  to  the  most 
miserable  form  of  this  self-consciousness. 
Wise  concern  passes  into  morbid  anxiety, 
and  then  the  person  is  afflicted  with  con- 
stant fears  respecting  his  real  desert. 
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When  this  state  of  mind  is  fully  devel- 
oped, the  wretched  subject  of  it  is  unable 
to  see  any  good  in  himself,  and  discerns 
demerit  where  others  perhaps  find  the 
highest  worth.  Many  of  us  probably  have 
in  the  course  of  our  observations  met 
with  some  sad  illustration  of  this  morbid 
form  of  conscientiousness  in  reference  to 
individual  character.  Yet  happily  we  may 
look  on  such  a  gloomy  condition  of  spirit 
as  exceptional,  and  due  to  certain  latent 
tendencies  of  individual  temperament.  In 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  habit  of 
searching  self-scrutiny  is  attended  with 
little  if  any  risk  of  nourishing  this  un- 
healthy anxiety,  and  its  effect  can  safely 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  beneficial. 


From  The  Lancet. 
PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  THE  AIR  AND 
ORGANIC  LIFE. 

It  was  asserted  long  ago  by  Pasteur, 
and  has  since  been  asserted  and  denied 
alternately  by  different  experimenters, 
that  in  putrescible  solutions,  such  as  in- 
fusion of  turnips,  no  organic  life  is  de- 
veloped, and  no  putrefaction  takes  place 
as  long  as  the  solution,  after  boiling,  is  ex- 
posed only  to  an  atmosphere  free  from  or- 
ganic germs ;  in  short,  that  life  is  never, 
in  our  experience,  developed  from  lifeless 
matter.  Among  the  opponents  to  this 
theory,  the  foremost  has  been  Dr.  Charl- 
ton Bastian,  whose  experiments  convinced 
him  that  organic  life  is  constantly  devel- 
oped in  liquids  which  have  been  hermet- 
ically sealed  in  flasks  while  boiling.  Dr. 
Bastian  goes  even  further,  as  the  following 
passage  from  one  of  his  letters  will  show  : 
—  "I  have  heated  flasks,  sealed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  containing  the  fluid  above- 
mentioned  [the  turnip-cheese  infusion],  to 
a  temperature  of  1050  C.  for  ten  minutes 
in  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath,  and  have 
found  these  fluids  swarming  with  bacte- 
ria after  six  days." 

Professor  Tyndall's  researches  on  this 
important  subject,  and  the  well-devised 
and  well-executed  experiments  which  he 
exhibited  a  few  days  ago  to  an  audience 
which  crowded  the  theatre  of  the  Royal 
Institution  to  the  roof,  are  a  continuation 
of  those  on  the  floating  particles  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion some  years  ago.  He  has  found  that 
these  particles  can  be  completely  removed 
from  the  air  by  heat,  which  destroys  their 
organic  matter;  by  filtration  through  cot- 
ton-wool, or,  less  completely,  through  the 


lungs  ;  or  by  deposition,  which  last  proc. 
ess  requires  several  days  for  its  comple 
tion.  The  most  delicate  test  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  air  from  solid  matter  was 
found  to  be  the  passage  through  it  of  a 
beam  of  light.  The  path  of  the  rays  from 
an  electric  lantern  is  clearly  marked  in 
ordinary  air  by  the  illumination  of  the 
motes  that  float  in  the  air ;  but  if  a  flask 
of  filtered  or  otherwise  purified  air  is  in- 
terposed, no  such  illumination  takes  place, 
and  the  space  inside  the  glass  vessel  ap- 
pears dark.  For  the  same  reason,  a  flask 
filled  with  clear  liquid  transmits  the  light, 
acting  as  a  rough  lens,  while  the  liquid 
inside  remains  dark ;  but  a  turbid  liquid 
reflects  the  light  at  all  possible  angles, 
and  appears  brilliantly  luminous  in  con- 
sequence. The  beam  of  light  is  there- 
fore a  test,  not  only  for  solids  floating  in 
the  air,  but  also  for  solids  floating  in 
liquids ;  and  as  turbidity  is  an  invariable 
consequence  of  the  establishment  of  pu- 
trefaction or  fermentation  in  a  liquid,  the 
use  of  the  test  is  obvious. 

So  far  the  experiments,  though  inter- 
esting and  suggestive,  brought  out  no 
new  truth.  That  floating  particles  ex- 
isted in  the  air,  that  they  were  partly 
organic,  and  that  they  could  be  re- 
moved more  or  less  completely  by  filtra- 
tion through  cotton-wool,  were  facts 
known  before ;  and  the  correlation  of 
these  facts  with  the  current  theories  of 
putrefaction,  fermentation,  and  zymotic 
disease  was  obvious.  The  agency  of  the 
air  in  these  processes  was  doubted  by 
few ;  and  the  idea  that  the  solid  particles 
of  the"  air  were  the  active  agents  in  them 
was  entertained  by  many.  It  remained  to 
connect  by  direct  evidence  the  solid  par- 
ticles and  the  zymotic  changes,  and  to 
prove  that  when  the  solid  particles  were 
excluded  the  zymotic  changes  did  not  oc- 
cur. As  far  as  putrefaction  is  concerned, 
this  direct  evidence  has  been  supplied  by 
the  experiments  we  are  about  to  describe. 

An  air-tight  wooden  box  was  made,  of 
which  one  side  was  glass,  while  each  end 
had  a  glass  window  through  which  the 
beam  of  light  could  pass.  Through  the 
bottom  passed  several  test-tubes,  sealed 
in  their  holes,  and  with  their  open  ends 
upwards.  In  the  top  was  an  India-rubber 
stuffing-box,  through  which  passed  a  long 
pipette  by  which  liquid  could  be  dropped 
into  each  test-tube  in  turn.  The  inside  of 
the  box  was  moistened  with  glycerine,  so 
that  all  particles  that  settled  on  it  might 
be  retained.  Alterations  of  volume  were 
provided  for  by  small  tubes,  plugged  with 
cotton-wool  at  the  top.    So  prepared,  the 
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apparatus  was  allowed  to  remain  at  rest 
for  three  days,  until  by  the  passage  of  a 
beam  of  light  through  the  windows  the 
freedom  of  the  enclosed  air  from  dust  was 
proved.  Then  organic  solutions  of  various 
kinds,  infusions  of  turnip,  and  of  many 
kinds  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowls  were  dropped 
into  the  tubes.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
rightly,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  differ- 
ent infusions  were  used  in  turn.  The 
liquids  in  the  tubes  were  then  boiled  from 
below  for  five  minutes,  and  the  apparatus 
placed  in  a  room  maintained  at  a  suitable 
temperature.  Similar  experiments  were 
made  in  atmospheres  purified  by  filtration 
and  by  calcination ;  but  in  all  the  results 
obtained  were  identical.  Except  in  a  few 
cases,  where  the  cause  of  the  failure  was 
certain  and  obvious,  no  turbidity  occurred, 
and  no  organic  life  was  developed  in  one 
single  sample,  even  after  the  lapse  of 
weeks  or  months.  Every  one  of  the  same 
solutions,  when  exposed  to  ordinary  air, 
put  rifled  rapidly. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  flaw  in  the  evi- 
dence here  presented.  The  conditions 
were  apparently  far  less  stringent  than  in 
Dr.  Charlton  Bastian's  experiments,  and 
the  aptness  of  the  solutions  for  putrefac- 
tion was  proved  in  each  case.  The  only 
obstacles  to  the  spontaneous  generation  of 
bacteria  were  the  five  minutes'  boiling  and 
the  purification  of  the  air;  and  yet  these 
obstacles  were  in  every  case  sufficient. 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  advocates  of 
heterogenesis  are  by  no  means  content  to 
accept  these  results  as  final  and  conclu- 
sive. The  last  word  in  regard  to  this 
matter  has  yet  to  be  spoken,  and  we  are 
informed  that  Dr.  Bastian  is  prepared  with 
some  fresh  experimental  evidence  which 
he  hopes  soon  to  bring  before  the  Royal 
Society  in  support  of  the  position  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  has  so  strenuously  con- 
tended. 


From  The  Queen. 
HOSTS  AND  HOSTESSES. 

The  only  way  by  which  people  can  be 
thoroughly  known  is  by  living  with  them 
in  the  same  house  or  travelling  with  them 
in  the  same  carriage,  this  last  being  as 
sharp  an  "  Ithuriel's  spear  "  as  the  domes- 
tic intimacy  brought  about  by  dwelling 
under  the  same  roof.  The  vizor  created 
by  conventionalism  and  imposed  by  good- 
breeding,  which  can  be  worn  with  ease 
and  effect  for  the  few  hours  of  an  after- 
noon tea  or  an  eight  o'clock  dinner,  drops 
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off  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  associ- 
ation for  days  and  weeks.  The  smooth 
surface  which  we  can  maintain  with  so 
much  success  for  a  short  time  gets  broken 
up. then  by  the  thousand  petty  details  of 
daily  life,  and  tempers  are  tried  and  char- 
acters revealed  to  an  extent  which  years 
of  ordinary  drawing-room  intercourse 
would  not  have  allowed.  Then  the  real 
man  or  woman  comes  out,  and  the  human 
nature  which  has  been  suppressed  reas- 
serts itself,  sometimes  with  startling  sin- 
cerity, and  almost  always  in  unexpected 
places ;  for  no  one  is  exactly  what  his 
casual  acquaintances  and  superficial 
friends  believe  him  to  be,  and  the  depths 
reveal  secrets  never  so  much  as  outlined 
in  the  shallows.  Grace  and  good  breed- 
ing to  equals  becomes  tyranny  and  ill  man- 
ners to  inferiors ;  the  kindness  which 
caresses  other  people's  children  is  ex- 
changed for  harshness  and  coldness  to  its 
own  ;  the  enchanting  sweetness,  the  de- 
lightful vivacity,  which  so  charmed  the 
outside  world,  drop  into  sourness  and 
gloom  so  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  an 
audience  before  which  to  act ;  the  touch- 
ing affection  of  the  married  people  who 
are  too  prodigal  of  their  endearments  in 
society  is  exchanged  for  quarrelsome  con- 
tradiction and  spiteful  satire  ;  and  the  sis- 
ters who  coo  like  turtle-doves  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, fight  like  sparrows  behind  the 
doors  and  portieres  of  home.  All  these 
are  the  things  which  only  close  daily  in- 
tercourse can  find  out ;  the  several  trans- 
formation scenes  which  render  the  drama 
of  life  both  more  intelligible  and  com- 
plete. 

But  if  this  is  the  result  of  domestic  inti- 
macy in  the  one  direction,  in  the  other  is 
that  revelation  of  character  to  be  had 
from  those  who  play  the  part  of  host  and 
hostess.  Of  these  the  tale  is  many  and 
the  varieties  infinite.  There  are  the  for- 
mal host  and  hostess  —  the  people  who  are 
painfully  polite,  oppressively  stiff,  always 
full-rigged,  never  for  a  moment  laying 
aside  the  whalebone  and  buckram  of  state 
and  appearing  in  the  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  of  home,  but  forever  acting  as 
if  on  parade,  where  every  one  must  be 
perfect  in  his  drill,  and  standing  at  ease  is 
not  allowed.  The  house  of  this  kind  of 
host  and  hostess  is  a  kind  of  minor  court 
where  you  go  through  a  prescribed  cere- 
monial," and  can  never  cheat  yourself  into 
the  belief  that  you  are  at  home.  You  are 
company,  and  you  are  not  supposed  to 
forget  that  fact.  You  know  that  the  best 
china  is  used  in  your  honour;  that  the 
meals  are  planned  on  a  grander  scale,  and 
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served  with  more  state  and  magnificence 
because  of  your  presence  ;  that  the  toi- 
lettes of  your  hostess  are  of  greater  splen- 
dour, and  the  whole  arrangements  of  the 
house  more  stately  than  usual  in  their 
hospitable  desire  to  show  you  becoming 
attention,  and  to  fete  if  not  to  adopt  you. 
You  are  unspeakably  wretched  in  your 
golden  chains,  and  you  feel  that  you  are  a 
nuisance  and  a  bore,  put  it  as  kindly  as 
they  will ;  and  if,  as  it  generally  happens 
with  this  sort,  your  host  and  hostess  are 
not  too  well  off,  you  feel  that  you  are 
something  even  worse  than  a  nuisance 
and  a  bore,  and  that  your  presence  is  a 
tax  on  their  resources  which  they  cannot 
well  afford,  and  ought  not  to  incur.  This 
kind  of  formality  is  very  different  from  the 
state  natural  to  great  houses.  There  you 
are  always  en  grande  tenue  certainly  ;  but 
then  this  is  the  rule  of  the  house,  and  it 
may  extend  only  to  the  mere  outside. 
Often  in  the  most  luxurious,  the  most 
magnificently  appointed  houses,  and  those 
where  society  is  conducted  on  the  highest 
scale,  you  have  substantially  the  least 
formality.  You  have  to  submit  to  the 
rules  of  the  house,  which  demand  daily 
dinner  "dress"  and  breeding;  but  within 
these  not  very  formidable  restrictions  you 
are  free  and  at  home,  and  suffer  less  from 
stiffness  than  in  the  house  of  a  formally- 
minded  curate  and  his  wife,  who  think  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  act  grand,  and  to 
play  company  all  the  time  that  you  are 
with  them. 

Then  there  are  the  anxious  host  and 
hostess,  the  dear,  kind,  fussy  people  who 
do  not  trust  to  themselves,  but  think  that 
you  will  be  dull  if  they  do  not  provide  some 
kind  of  entertainment  for  every  day  in  the 
week.  You  like  them  heartily,  and  you 
show  that  you  do  frankly;  but,  tormented 
by  that  want  of  self-reliance  which  is  the 
misery  of  so  many  worthy  souls,  they  can- 
not believe  that  you  will  be  happy  enough 
tete-a-tete  with  them,  and  so  deluge  you 
with  a  succession  of  uninteresting  stran- 
gers for  whom  you  have  neither  sympathy 
nor  admiration,  nor  feel  the  faintest  desire 
to  know  or  meet  again.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  you  have  seen  your  friends,  and  you 
have  an  interesting  leeway  to  make  up ; 
but  they  check  all  the  possibilities  of 
mutual  confidence  by  the  introduction  of 
their  friends  who  are  not  yours,  and  your 
visit  ends  before  you  have  got  half  your 
budget  said.  Or  you  are  weary  and  tired, 
you  poor  worn-out  victim  of  work  and  the 
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world,  and  all  that  you  desire  is  to  lie  on 
the  lawn  and  watch  the  clouds  and  the 
birds,  caring  for  neither  society  nor  move- 
ment, wanting  only  solitude  and  rest.  But 
your  kind  good  host  drags  you  tramping 
over  the  country  till  you  are  half  dead 
with  fatigue,  and  your  kind  good  hostess 
gives  you  the  belles  of  the  place,  or  their 
husbands  and  brothers  the  wits,  to  amuse 
you  ;  and  you  find  that  country  society  fa- 
tigues you  even  more  than  does  metropol- 
itan, and  that  the  rest  for  which  you  yearn 
is  a  heaven  which  mistaken  kindness  dili- 
gently denies  you.  In  contrast  to  these 
are  the  people  who  treat  you  so  much  as 
one  of  themselves  as  to  cause  you  to  feel 
isolated  and  neglected.  They  make  their 
own  arrangements  exactly  as  they  would 
if  they  had  no  visitor  at  all,  and  expect 
you  to  say  what  you  would  like  to  do,  as 
if  you  knew  all  their  ways  and  the  various 
ins  and  outs  of  life  thereabouts  like  one 
of  themselves.  "  You  see  we  make  no 
stranger  of  you,"  they  say,  smiling,  when 
they  assemble  from  their  several  points  to 
the  dinner  of  cold  boiled  mutton  and  suet 
pudding ;  while  you  have  been  left  the 
whole  afternoon  to  wander  at  your  own 
sweet  will,  or  not  to  wander  at  all  if  that 
suits  you  best.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
adoption  into  the  family  might  have  in- 
cluded something  of  initiation,  and  the 
guardianship,  the  tutorship  of  some  of  the 
members.  You  do  not  want  to  be  made  a 
fuss  with,  but  as  you  do  not  know  their 
habits,  you  do  not  like  to  be  left  entirely 
to  yourself.  You  are  afraid  of  doing  what 
would  be  disagreeable,  intrusive,  inharmo- 
nious ;  yet  it  is  "  dree  "  work  to  pass  your 
days  utterly  neglected  and  uncompanioned, 
no  one  asking  you  to  join  in  any  of  the 
plans  discussed,  and  you  not  liking  to  offer 
yourself  uninvited.  One  by  one  the  young 
men  steal  out  to  their  various  pastimes ; 
one  by  one  the  girls  disappear  to  their 
rooms  up-stairs,  whence  you  hear  their 
voices  in  talk ;  the  master  has  his  various 
duties  to  attend  to ;  the  mistress  has  her 
house  to  look  after;  you  are  left  alone, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  see  nothing 
of  any  one  till  luncheon,  when  they  all 
slowly  gather  round  the  table,  to  dissolve 
again  as  before  as  soon  as  the  meal  is 
ended.  You  acknowledge  the  freedom 
and  sans  gene  of  your  host  and  hostess 
certainly,  but  you  wince  at  their  neglect, 
and  the  chances  are  that  if  you  are  a  hot 
temper  you  leave  in  a  pet,  and  swear  that 
you  will  never  pay  a  visit  to  them  again. 
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The  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
commends  in  high  terms  the  work  of  the 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories,  and  presents  the  following  brief 
summary  of  the  results  for  the  season  of  1875  : 
—  The  survey  under  Dr.  Hayden  continued  its 
labours  of  the  two  preceding  years  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Colorado.  The  field  of  work  during 
the  past  season  was  the  southern  and  western 
portions  of  said  territory,  and  including  a 
belt,  fifteen  miles  in  width,  of  the  northern 
border  of  New  Mexico  and  the  eastern  border 
of  Utah.  The  survey  was  divided  into  seven 
parties,  four  of  which  were  devoted  to  topo- 
graphical and  geological  labours,  one  to  pri- 
mary tri angulation,  one  to  photographic  work, 
and  one  to  the  transportation  of  supplies. 
The  survey  of  the  southern  and  south-western 
portions  of  Colorado  has  been  completed,  so 
as  to  make  six  sheets  of  physical  atlas,  de- 
signed by  this  department,  leaving  unexplored 
only  the  north-western  corner  thereof,  which 
can  be  surveyed  by  a  single  party  during  the 
coming  year.  The  districts  explored  in  the 
past  season  were  not  so  mountainous  as  those 
of  the  previous  years,  but  were  quite  remote 
from  settlements,  and  in  perhaps  the  most  in- 
accessible regions  of  this  continent.  The  total 
area  surveyed  is  about  thirty  thousand  square 
miles,  portions  of  which  were  very  rugged. 
Much  of  this  area  is  drained  by  the  Colorado 
River,  and  is  mainly  a  plateau  country  cut  in 
every  direction  by  deep  gorges  or  canons,  the 
sides  of  which  show,  for  geological  investiga- 
tions, admirable  sections  of  the  strata  forming 
the  earth's  crust.  The  topography  of  the  dis- 
trict surveyed  was  elaborated  in  detail  by  the 
aid  of  the  plane-table.  The  exploration  of 
the  remarkable  prehistoric  ruins  of  southern 
Colorado,  glimpses  of  which  were  obtained 
the  preceding  season,  was  continued  with 
great  success.  They  were  traced  down  the 
canons  to  the  Colorado  River  in  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  their  connection  es- 
tablished with  the  cliff  cities  of  the  Moquis 
of  the  latter  territory.  Hundreds  of  cave- 
dwellings,  of  curious  architecture  and  many 
miles  from  water,  were  found  in  the  sides  of 
the  gorges,  and  the  ruins  of  extensive  towns 
discovered  in  the  adjacent  plains,  indicating 
the  former  existence  of  a  people  far  more  nu- 
merous and  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion than  their  supposed  descendants  of  the 
present  day.  Of  these  ruins  many  interesting 
sketches,  plans,  and  photographs  were  made, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  flint  weapons, 
earthernware  and  other  specimens  were  gath- 
ered. The  materials  thus  obtained  will  enable 
the  survey  to  present  an  exhaustive  report  on 
this  interesting  subject.  The  photographer 
of  the  survey  obtained  a  series  of  mountain 
views  on  plates  twenty-four  inches  long  by 
twenty  wide,  or  larger  by  several  inches  than 
any  landscape  photographs  ever  before  taken 
in  this  country. 


Chinese  Funeral  Notices.  —  On  the 
death  of  a  parent,  it  is  customary  in  China,  at 
any  rate  with  persons  above  a  certain  rank  in 
the  social  scale,  to  forward  to  all  friends  and 
acquaintances,  however  slight,  a  formal  notifi- 
cation of  the  fact,  written  in  mourning  ink, 
and  on  mourning  paper  of  portentous  dimen- 
sions. On  the  present  occasion  this  docu- 
ment (in  which,  be  it  observed,  the  family 
name  of  the  parties,  Shen,  is  omitted),  ran  as 
follows  :  —  "Be  it  known  that  the  unfilial 
Pao-chen,  who,  on  account  of  his  manifold 
and  grievous  crimes,  was  worthy  of  sudden 
death  has  not  died,  and  that,  instead,  the 
calamity  has  fallen  upon  his  worthy  father, 
upon  whom  the  reigning  emperor  of  the  Ta- 
ching  (lit.  great,  pure)  dynasty  has  conferred 
the  first  order  of  rank  in  the  civil  service, 
and  that  in  the  imperial  body-guard,  and  the 
governorship  of  the  province  of  Kiangse.  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign,  styled  Tao- 
Kuang,  at  the  competition  of  the  literati,  he 
gained  the  rank  of  Chii  jeu  (that  is,  M.A.). 
The  writer's  father,  Tan-lin,  fell  sick  on  the 
ninth  day  of  this  moon,  and  lingered  in  great 
pain  until  the  twelfth,  when  he  passed  away. 
He  was  born  about  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  ninth  moon,  of  the  fifty-second  year 
of  the  reign  styled  Chien-Lung,  and  was 
therefore  somewhat  over  eighty-four  years  old. 
Immediately  he  expired  the  family  went  into 
mourning,  and  now,  alas  !  have  sorrowfully  to 
communicate  with  you.  We  have  chosen  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  for  the  return  presenta- 
tion of  this  card  [that  is,  will  then  receive 
visits  of  condolence].  No  funeral  presents 
can  be  received.  The  writer  and  his  brother 
are  kneeling  with  forehead  in  the  dust,  weep- 
ing tears  of  blood.  The  sons  of  the  writer 
and  his  brother,  nine  in  number,  are  kneeling 
with  downcast  faces,  weeping  tears  of  blood. 
The  relatives  and  descendants,  to  the  number 
of  nine,  are  on  their  knees  (before  the  coffin), 
beating  their  heads  upon  the  ground.  [From] 
the  residence  of  the  writer,  named  the  Ancient 
GrottO  of  the  Fairies."         Chambers'  Journal. 


THE  BEST  USE. 

OUT  of  the  bud  the  bright  rose  bloweth, 
And  all  the  soul  of  her  sweetness  goeth 

Abroad  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  rain  ; 
But  ah  !  ah  never,  in  any  weather, 
Can  she  fold  up  her  leaves  together, 

And  close  herself  in  a  bud  again  ! 

But  if  the  sun  and  wind  be  sweeter, 
And  summer's  beautiful  dress  completer 

Because  of  the  rose's  graceful  part, 
Were  it  not  wiser  far  and  better 
Than,  bound  and  locked  in  her  fair  green 
fetter, 

To  die  with  an  untouched  virgin  heart  ? 
Evening  Post.         MARY  ANIGE  De  VERE. 
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jo6  THE  NYMPH  OF 

THE  NYMPH  OF  ARCADIE. 

"  Young  loves  to  sell ! "  a  voice  calls  out 
Beneath  the  trees,  "young  loves  to  sell !  " 
From  porch  and  garden  round  about, 
Child,  maid,  and  matron  hasten  out  — 
The  voice  was  like  a  silver  bell, 
Young  loves  to  sell ! " 


She  took  the  basket  from  her  head, 
This  cunning  nymph  of  Arcadie,  — 
"  Tust  see  the  soft  wings,  grev  and  red, 
Fluttering  in  their  pleachen  bed, 
Who'll  buv  ?    I  will  not  wait,  you  see, 
Who'll  come  to  me  ? 


"  Young  loves  to  sell  !  "  the  children  run 
About  her,  "  O  take  all  our  toys, 
Take  all  we  have  and  give  us  one  ! " 
Old  Laia  spinning  in  the  sun 
Cries,  "Long  since  lost  I  all  my  joys, 
Give  me  but  one  !  " 


"  Young  loves  to  sell  !    I  will  not  stay, 
So  maidens,  maidens,  come  and  buy, 
I  cannot  frive  them  without  pay, 
Nor  let  them  flv,  I'll  go  awav, 
If  no  one  quickly  comes  to  try 
If  she  can  buy. 


"  See  how  each  little  rosy  dear 
Smiles  through  the  wicker  bars  at  you. 
Do  not  let  your  faint  hearts  fear, 
My  darling  loves  !    They  smile  and  peer, 
And  this  one  with  wings  azure  blue, 
He  beckons  you. 


"  The  dainty  curls  on  that  one's  brow 
Like  Cupid's  own  are,  come  and  see, 
His  downy  cheeks  are  all  aglow; 
Like  yours,  why  should  you  hide  them  so? 
Let  us  barter  and  agree, 

Make  haste  to  me." 


Silvia,  where  is  Silvia  hid?  — 
She  loosed  the  pearling  from  her  hair, 
Her  golden  necklace  she  undid, 
Her  bracelet  from  her  wrist  she  slid, 
And  ran  and  caught  the  prize  so  rare, 
Silvia  the  fair. 


Then  every  one  and  all  at  once 
Struggling  round  the  wise  nymph  flew, 
None  would  rest  without  a  chance, 
Such  shining  eyes  and  such  a  dance  ! 
But  Silvia's  was  the  best  I  knew, 

Wings  azure  blue ! 
Athenreum.  WILLIAM  B.  SCOTT. 


ARCADIE,  ETC. 

LIFE. 

Oh  sadness  of  decay ! 

The  autumn  fields  are  grey, 

And  long-forgotten  is  the  hedge-row  tune  ; 
How  sick  the  shattered  fern, 
How  harsh  the  woods  and  stern, 

How  pale  and  palsied  is  the  afternoon  ! 

Oh  gladness  of  decay  ! 
The  wild  buds  store  the  May, 
The  hushed  lanes  listen  for  the  blackbird's 
song ; 

The  dumb  trees  hoard  their  strength, 
The  shy  fern  peeps,  at  length 

Old  Death  is  quickened,  and  the  days  are 
long. 

Spectator.  H.  D.  R. 


RONDEL. 

"  Carpe  diem." 

To-day  what  is  there  in  the  air 
That  makes  December  seem  sweet  May  ? 
There  are  no  swallows  anywhere, 
Nor  crocuses  to  crown  your  hair 
And  hail  you  down  my  garden  way. 

Last  night  the  full  moon's  frozen  stare 
Struck  me,  perhaps ;  or  did  you  say 
Really,  you'd  come,  sweet  friend  and  fair, 
To-day  ? 

To-day  is  here,  —  come,  crown  to-day 
With  spring's  delight  or  spring's  despair  ! 
Love  cannot  bide  old  Time's  delay ;  — 
Down  my  glad  gardens  light  winds  play, 
And  my  whole  soul  shall  bloom  and  bear 

To-day. 

Athenseura.  THEO  MARZIALS. 


TRANSFIGURATION. 

Poor,  troubled  heart,  if  thou  would'st  find  re- 
lief, 

And  think'st  thy  woe  were  eas'd  if  it  were 
heard, 

Go,  'prentice  thee  to  that  sad-colour'd  bird, 
And  learn  to  make  the  world  in  love  with  grief. 
Sing  as  he  sings,  and  tender  eyes  will  weep, 

Sing  to  the  night,  as  after  summer's  drouth 

The  dew  unseals  the  rose's  silent  mouth, 
And  all  but  love  and  sorrow  are  asleep. 
Drug  day  with  work,  for  day  is  loud  and  bold, 

Sing  to  the  night,  let  sorrow  make  no  sign 
Till  it  can  flutter  in  the  sunset  gold, 

Or  in  the  silver  moonlight  softly  shine  ; 
Then  let  it  forth,  wild  fire,  or  saving  stream, 
To  take  its  way  unchalleng'd,  —  as  a  dream  ! 

Spectator.  EMILY  PfEIFFER. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
MODERN  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

In  comparing  for  purposes  of  study  the 
two  great  histories  of  Greece  which  En- 
gland produced  in  the  last  generation,  a 
thought,  which  has  most  probably  often 
presented  itself  to  other  students,  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to  me.  Much  as  the 
two  works  differ  in  plan,  in  views,  and  in 
manner  of  execution,  their  difference  has 
never  struck  me  so  much  as  in  the  point 
of  style.  And  the  remarkable  feature  of 
this  difference  is,  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  the  natural  variation  which  we 
allow  for,  and  indeed  expect,  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  any  two  men  of  decided  and 
distinct  literary  ability.  It  is  not  as  the 
difference  between  Hume  and  Gibbon, 
and  the  difference  between  Clarendon  and 
Taylor.  In  the  styles  of  these  great  writ- 
ers, and  in  those  of  many  others,  there  is 
the  utmost  conceivable  diversity ;  but  at 
the  same  they  are  all  styles.  We  can  see 
(see  it,  indeed,  so  clearly  that  we  hardly 
take  the  trouble  to  think  about  it)  that 
each  of  them  made  a  distinct  effort  to  ar- 
range his  words  into  their  clause,  his 
clauses  into  their  sentence,  and  his  sen- 
tences into  their  paragraph  according  to 
certain  forms,  and  that  though  these  forms 
varied  in  the  subtle  and  indescribable 
measure  of  the  taste  and  idiosyncrasy  of 
each  writer,  the  effort  was  always  present, 
and  was  only  accidentally  if  inseparably 
connected  with  the  intention  to  express 
certain  thoughts,  to  describe  certain  facts, 
or  to  present  certain  characters.  But 
when  we  come  to  compare  Thirlwall  with 
Grote,  we  find  not  a  variation  of  the  kind 
just  mentioned,  but  the  full  opposition  of 
the  presence  of  style  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  absence  of  it  on  the  other.  The  late 
Bishop  of  St.  David's  will  probably  never 
be  cited  among  the  greatest  masters  of 
English  prose  style,  but  still  we  can  see 
without  difficulty  that  he  has  inherited  its 
traditions.  It  would  be  difficult,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  persuade  a  careful  critic 
that  Grote  ever  thought  of  such  things  as 
the  cadence  of  a  sentence  or  the  composi- 
tion of  a  paragraph.  That  he  took  so 
much  trouble  as  might  suffice  to  make  his 
meaning  clear  and  his  language  energetic 


is  obvious  ;  that  in  no  case  did  he  think  of 
looking  beyond  this  is  I  think  certain. 

But  the  difference  between  these  two 
great  historians  is  very  far  from  being  a 
mere  isolated  fact,  of  little  more  interest 
or  significance  than  a  parallel  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth.  It  marks  with 
extraordinary  precision  the  date  and  na- 
ture of  a  change  which  has  affected  En- 
glish literature  to  a  degree  and  in  a  man- 
ner worthy  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. What  this  change  is,  and  whether  it 
amounts  to  an  actual  decay  or  to  a  mere 
temporary  neglect  of  style  in  English 
prose  writing,  are  questions  which  are 
certainly  of  importance,  and  the  answers 
to  which  should  not,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
lack  interest. 

If,  then,  we  take  up  almost  any  book  of 
the  last  century,  we  shall  find  that  within 
varying  limits  the  effort  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken  is  distinctly  present.  The 
model  upon  which  the  writer  frames  his 
style  may  be  and  probably  is  faulty 
in  itself,  and  still  more  probably  is  faultily 
copied ;  there  may  be  too  much  Addison 
in  the  mixture,  or  too  much  Johnson  ;  but 
still  we  shall  see  that  an  honest  attempt  at 
style,  an  honest  endeavour  at  manner  as 
apart  from  matter,  has  been  made,  how- 
ever clumsy  the  attempt  may  be,  and  how- 
ever short  of  success  it  may  fall.  But  if 
we  take  up  any  book  of  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years,  save  a  very  few,  the  first  thing 
that  will  strike  us  is  the  total  absence  of  any 
attempt  or  endeavour  of  the  kind.  The 
matter  will,  as  a  rule,  have  been  more  or 
less  carefully  attended  to,  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  reader  with  varying  de- 
grees of  clearness  and  precision.  But 
the  manner,  except  in  so  far  as  certain 
peculiarities  of  manner  may  be  conducive 
or  prejudicial  to  clearness  and  precision  of 
statement  —  sometimes  perhaps  to  appar- 
ent precision  with  any  sacrifice  of  clear- 
ness — kwUI  in  most  cases  be  found  to  have 
been  totally  neglected,  if  a  thing  may  be 
said  to  be  neglected  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  even  presented  itself  within 
the  circumference  of  the  field  of  view. 
In  other  words,  and  to  adopt  a  convenient 
distinction,  though  there  may  be  a  differ- 
ence of  manner,  there  is  usually  no  dif- 
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ference  of  style,  for  there  is  no  style  at 
all. 

Before  going  any  further,  it  may  be  well 
to  adopt  a  commendable,  if  antiquated 
and  scholastic  practice,  and  to  set  down 
accurately  what  is  here  meant  by  style, 
and  of  what  it  consists.  Style  is  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  language  with 
only  a  subordinate  regard  to  the  meaning 
to  be  conveyed.  Its  parts  are  the  choice 
of  the  actual  words  to  be  used,  the  further 
selection  and  juxtaposition  of  these  words, 
the  structure  of  the  clauses  into  which 
they  are  wrought,  the  arrangement  of  the 
clauses  into  sentences,  and  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sentences  into  paragraphs.  Be- 
yond the  paragraph  style  can  hardly  be 
said  to  go,  but  within  that  limit  it  is  su- 
preme. The  faults  incident  to  these  parts 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  still  to  be  scholastic) 
are  perhaps  also  worthy  of  notice.  Every 
one  can  see,  though  every  one  is  by  no 
means  careful  to  put  his  knowledge  into 
practice,  that  certain  words  are  bad  of 
themselves,  and  certain  others  to  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.  The  mere 
grammar  of  style  teaches  us  not  to  say 
"  commence  "  where  we  can  say  "begin," 
or  "  reliable  "  where  we  can  say  "  trust- 
worthy." The  next  stage  introduces  dif- 
ficulties of  a  higher  order,  though  these 
also  are  more  or  less  elementary.  Most 
people  can  see  the  faults  in  the  following 
sentences :  — 

"  Had  he  always  written  upon  the  level 
we  behold  here  there  could  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  author  would  have  taken  his 
place  amongst  the  front  rank  of  drama- 
tists." Here  "writing  upon  the  level  we 
behold  here  "  is  a  combination  of  the  most 
obviously  incongruous  notions.  Again, 
"  They  did  reject  him  of  course,  but  his 
speech  remains  as  a  model  for  all  true 
men  to  follow,  as  a  warning  to  all  who 
may  adopt  another  course"  etc.  Here 
the  unintentional  repetition  of  the  word 
"  course  "  in  an  entirely  different  sense 
within  the  compass  of  a  couple  of  lines  is 
unpardonable.  But  these  are  mere  rudi- 
ments ;  it  is  in  the  breach  or  neglect  of 
the  rules  that  govern  the  structure  of 
clauses,  of  sentences,  and  of  paragraphs 
that  the  real  secret  of  style  consists,  and 
to  illustrate  this  breach  or  observation  is 


less  easy.  The  task  will  be  perhaps  made 
easier  if  we  consider  first  in  the  rough 
how  the  prevalent  English  style  of  the 
present  day  differs  from  that  of  past 
times. 

Some  five-and-thirty  years  ago  De  Quin- 
cey  had  already  noticed  and  deplored  the 
deterioration  of  which  we  speak.  In  his 
essay  on  style  (reprinted  in  the  sixth  vol- 
ume of  his  collected  works)  he  undertakes 
to  discuss  at  some  length  the  symptoms 
and  causes  of  the  disease.  De  Quincey, 
as  any  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with 
his  works  is  aware,  gave  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  style,  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  no  mean  authority  thereon. 
There  were,  indeed,  two  peculiarities  about 
him  which  prevented  him  from  deserving 
a  very  high  place  as  a  referee  on  such 
matters.  The  first  was  his  mistaken  idea 
that  extremely  ornate  prose  —  the  prose 
which  his  ally  John  Wilson  called  "  numer- 
ous," and  which  others  have  called  Asiatic 
—  was  the  highest  form  attainable,  and 
that  any  writer  who  did  not  aim  at  this 
fell  naturally  into  a  lower  class.  The 
other  was  his  singular  crotchetisms,  which 
made  him  frequently  refuse  to  see  any 
good  in  the  style  of  writers  to  whom,  for 
some  reason  or  for  no  reason,  he  had  taken 
a  dislike.  It  will  probably  be  allowed,  not 
merely  by  persons  who  hold  traditional 
opinions,  but  by  all  independent  students 
of  literature,  that  we  must  look  with  con- 
siderable distrust  on  the  dicta  of  a  critic 
who  finds  fault  with  the  styles  of  Plato 
and  of  Conyers  Middleton.  The  essay 
on  style,  however  (at  least  its  first  part,  for 
the  latter  portions  go  off  into  endless 
digressions  of  no  pertinence  whatever),  is 
much  more  carefully  written  and  much 
more  carefully  reasoned  than  most  of  De 
Ouincey's  work.  The  purport  of  it  is,  that 
the  decay  of  style  is  to  be  attributed  partly 
to  the  influence  of  German  literature,  but 
chiefly  to  the  prevalence  of  journalism.  No 
one  will  deny  that  the  influence  of  newspa- 
per-writing is  in  many  ways  bad,  and  that  to 
it  is  due  much  of  the  decadence  in  style  of 
which  complaint  is  made.  But  either  the 
prevalent  manner  of  journalism  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  change  during  the  past 
generation,  or  else  the  particular  influence 
which  De  Quincey  supposes  it  to  have  had 
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was  mistaken  by  him.  I  do  not  myself 
pretend  to  a  very  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  periodical  literature  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  and  I  am  afraid  that  not 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  could  I 
be  tempted  to  plunge  into  such  a  dreary 
and  unbuoyant  mare  mortuum.  With  re- 
spect to  the  papers  of  to-day  it  is  certainly 
not  difficult  to  discern  a  peculiarity  in  their 
styles,  or  in  what  does  duty  for  style  in 
them.  A  large  volume,  for  instance,  might 
be  profitably  written,  if,  perhaps,  not  so 
profitably  read,  on  the  various  stylistic  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Times.  There  used  to  be 
the  famous  and  memorable  affectation  of 
peculiar  spelling,  or  what  one  might  per- 
haps, after  the  story  of  King  Srgismund, 
call  the  super  -  orthographicam  style. 
Then,  some  ten  years  ago,  there  came  the 
great  "  queen-of-Sheba  "  style,  which  con- 
sisted in  opening  an  article  with  some  fact 
or  allusion  which  had  the  remotest  (or  not 
the  remotest)  connection  with  the  subject. 
Of  late,  perhaps,  there  has  been  less 
unity ;  but  one  style  has  never  been  lack- 
ing—  a  style  which  might  be  called  the 
magisterial,  but  which  I  (having  been  once 
informed  by  a  great  master  thereof,  with 
whom  I  presumed  to  differ,  that  "all  per- 
sons of  common  sense  and  morality " 
thought  as  he  did)  prefer  to  call  the  com- 
mon-sense-and-morality  style.  This  style 
is  convenient  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  If 
you  approve,  you  can  point  out  not  too 
enthusiastically  that  the  view  or  proceed- 
ing in  question  is  the  only  one  which  com- 
mon sense  and  morality  allow  ;  if  (which 
is  possible)  you  do  not  understand,  com- 
mon-sense, by  not  understanding  also,  will 
help  you  out  of  the  difficulty ;  and  if  you 
disapprove,  morality  will  be  as  violently 
outraged  as  you  like.  Of  the  weekly  pa- 
pers, it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
free-and-easy  doctrinaire-ism  of  the  Spec- 
tator, which  is  almost  entirely  an  affair  of 
style  depending  on  a  sedulous  avoidance 
of  ornate  language,  and  a  plentiful  use  of 
colloquial  words  and  phrases  about  the 
least  colloquial  matters.  Then  there  is 
the  style  of  the  Saturday  Review  in  its 
political  articles,  a  style  which  appears  to 
be  framed  on  the  principle  that  thoughts 
and  words   economize  weight  by  being 
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meted  out  in  small  doses,  and  that  a  pound 
of  buckshot  will  go  farther  than  a  pound 
of  bullets.  Lastly,  the  inquirer  into  such 
things  will  not  neglect  the  peculiar  aridity 
of  certain  of  the  older  Quarterlies,  which 
seem  to  have  retained  the  ponderous 
clauses  of  other  days,  while  neglecting  the 
form  which  saved  those  clauses  from  being 
cumbrous.  But  in  most  of  all  this  we 
shall  find  little  to  bear  out  De  Quincey's 
verdict.  Long  and  involved  sentences, 
unduly  stuffed  with  fact  and  meaning,  are 
what  he  complains  of ;  and  though  there  is 
no  doubt  that  we  should  not  have  to  go  far 
in  order  to  find  such  at  the  present  day, 
yet  it  does  not  appear,  to  me  at  least,  that 
the  main  fault  of  contemporary  English 
style  is  of  this  kind.  On  the  contrary,  the 
sin  of  which  I  should  chiefly  complain  is 
the  sin  of  over-short  sentences,  of  mere 
gasps  instead  of  balanced  periods.  Such 
a  paragraph  as  the  following  will  illustrate 
what  I  mean  :  "  That  request  was  obeyed 
by  the  massacre  of  six  out  of  the  surviving 
princes  of  the  imperial  family.  Two  alone 
escaped.  With  such  a  mingling  of  light 
and  darkness  did  Constantine  close  his 
career."  I  think  that  any  one  who  con- 
siders this  combination  of  two  mutilated 
clauses  with  an  interjectional  copula,  and 
who  perceives  with  what  ease  its  hideous 
cacophony  might  have  been  softened  into 
a  complete  and  harmonious  sentence, 
must  feel  certain  that  its  present  form  is 
to  some  extent  intentional.  The  writer 
might  very  well  have  written  :  "  That  re- 
quest was  obeyed  by  the  massacre  of  six 
out  of  the  eight  surviving  princes  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  the  career  of  Con- 
stantine was  closed  in  a  mixture  of  light 
and  darkness."    Why  did  he  not  ? 

Again,  let  us  take  a  book  of  recent  date, 
whose  style  has  received  considerable 
praise  both  in  England  and  abroad  —  Mr. 
Green's  "  Short  History  of  the  English 
People."  The  character  of  Elizabeth  is 
perhaps  the  most  carefully  written,  cer- 
tainly the  most  striking,  passage  in  the 
book,  and  contains  a  most  elaborate  state- 
ment of  that  view  of  the  great  queen 
which  many  historical  students  now  take. 
It  enforces  this  view  with  the  greatest 
energy,  and  sets  it  before  us  in  every  de- 
tail and  difference  of  light  and  shade. 
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But  how  inartistic  it  is  !  how  thoroughly 
bad  in  conception,  composition,  and  style  ! 
In  the  first  place  it  occupies  some  seven 
printed  pages  of  uuusual  extent  and  close- 
ness, each  of  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
two  of  the  ordinary  octavo  pages  of  an 
English  classic  author.  Let  any  one,  if 
he  can,  imagine  one  of  the  great  masters 
who  could  both  draw  and  compose,  Hume 
or  Middleton,  Clarendon  or  Swift,  giving 
us  a  character  of  fourteen  pages.  A 
portrait  on  the  scale  of  Brobdingnag,  with 
all  features  and  all  defects  unnaturally 
emphasized  and  enlarged,  could  hardly 
be  more  disgusting.* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples, 
which  if  all  the  defects  of  contemporary 
style  were  to  be  noticed  and  illustrated, 
would  occupy  a  space  longer  than  the 
present  article.  In  all  but  a  very  few 
writers  we  shall  observe  with  certain  vari- 
ations the  same  defects  —  inordinate  copi- 
ousness of  treatment  combined  with  an 
utter  inability,  or  at  best  an  extreme  un- 
willingness, to  frame  a  sentence  of  due 
proportion  and  careful  structure.  It 
should  certainly  be  possible  to  trace  the 
origin  and  examine  the  nature  of  a  phe- 
nomenon so  striking  and  so  universal. 

The  secret  of  the  manner  will  not  long 
escape  us  if  we  notice  or  can  disengage 
the  intention  with  which,  willingly  or  un- 
willingly, this  manner  has  been  adopted. 
Nor  is  this  intention  very  hard  to  discover. 
It  is,  as  it  appears  to  me,  a  desire  to  pre- 
sent the  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  to 
the  reader  in  the  most  striking  and  arrest- 
ing fashion.  The  attention  of  the  reading 
public  generally  has,  from  causes  to  be 
presently  noticed,  become  gradually  con- 
centrated almost  wholly  upon  subject-mat- 
ter. Among  what  may  be  called,  intellect- 
ually speaking,  the  lower  classes,  this 
concentration  shows  itself  not  in  the  pref- 
erence but  in  the  exclusive  study  of 
novels,  newspapers,  and  sometimes  of  so- 
called  books  of  information.  A  book 
must  be  as  they  say  "  about  something," 
or  it  fails  altogether  to  arrest  their  atten- 
tion. To  such  persons  a  page  with  (as  it 
has  been  quaintly  put)  no  "  resting-places," 

*  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  an  instance  from 
this  writer  of  the  absurdity  into  which  the  passion  for 
picturesque  epithet  betrays  many  contemporary  au- 
thors. At  Newbury,  we  are  told,  "the  London  train- 
bands flung  Rupert's  horsemen  roughly  off  their  front 
of  pikes."  Here  roughly  is  in  the  Polonian  sense 
"good."  Visions  of  the  sturdy  and  pious  citizen  dis- 
comfiting the  debauched  cavalier  are  aroused.  But  let 
us  consider  it  with  the  sobriety  proper  to  history  and 
to  art,  and  perhaps  we  shall  ask  Mr.  Green  to  show  us 
how  to  fling  an  enemy  softly  off  a  pike.  Roaring  like 
a  sucking-dove  would  be  nothing  to  this  gymnastic 
effort. 


no  proper  names  and  capital  letters  to  fix 
the  eye,  is  an  intolerable  weariness,  and  to 
them  it  is  evident  that  style  can  be  only  a 
name.  Somewhat  above  them  come  the 
(intellectually)  middle  classes.  They  are 
not  absolutely  confined  to  personal  adven- 
ture, real  or  fictitious,  or  to  interesting 
facts.  They  can  probably  enjoy  the  bet- 
ter class  of  magazine  articles,  superior 
biographies,  travels,  and  the  other  books 
that  everybody  reads  and  nobody  buys. 
This  class  will  even  read  poetry  if  the 
poet's  name  be  known,  and  would  con- 
sider it  a  grave  affront  if  it  were  hinted  to 
them  that  their  appreciation  of  style  is  but 
dull  and  faulty.  A  certain  amount  of 
labour  is  therefore  required  on  work  which 
is  to  please  these  readers:  labour,  how- 
ever, which  is  generally  bestowed  in  a 
wrong  direction,  on  ornament  and  trick 
rather  than  on  really  artistic  construction 
and  finish.  Lastly  there  is  the  highest 
class  of  all,  consisting  of  those  who  really 
possess,  or  might  possess,  taste,  culture, 
and  intellect.  Of  these  the  great  majority 
are  now  somewhat  alienated  from  pure 
literature,  and  devoted  rather  to  social 
matters,  to  science,  or  to  the  more  fash- 
ionable and  profitable  arts  of  design. 
Their  demand  for  style  in  literature  is 
confined  chiefly  to  poetry.  They  also  are 
interested  more  by  their  favourite  subjects 
treated  anyhow,  than  by  subjects  for  which 
they  care  little  treated  well,  so  that  even 
by  them  little  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  cultivation  and  little  hindrance  to  the 
decay  of  prose  style. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  influences 
that  arise  from  this  attitude  and  temper 
of  the  general  reader,  are  certain  influ- 
ences which  spring  from  such  prevalent 
forms  and  subjects  of  literature  as  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  general  writer. 
The  first  of  these  forms,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  most  constant  and  pervading  in 
its  influence,  is  now,  as  it  was  in  De  Quin- 
cey's  days,  journalism.  No  one  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject  will 
pretend  that  the  influence  of  journalism 
upon  writing  is  wholly  bad.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  a  stand- 
ard of  excellence  which  is  in  some  re- 
spects really  high  is  usually  aimed  at,  and 
not  seldom  reached,  in  the  better  class  of 
newspapers.  Some  appropriateness  in 
the  use  of  words,  rigid  avoidance  of  the 
more  glaring  grammatical  errors,  and  a 
respectable  degree  of  clearness  in  state- 
ment, are  expected  by  the  reader  and 
usually  observed  by  the  writer.  In  these 
respects,  therefore,  there  is  no  falling  off 
to  be  complained  of,  but  rather  a  marked 
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improvement  upon  past  times  to  be  per- 
ceived. Yet,  as  regards  the  higher  excel- 
ences  of  style,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
influence  of  journalism  should  be  good. 
For  it  must  at  any  cost  be  rapid,  and  rap- 
idity is  absolutely  incompatible  with  style. 
The  journalist  has  as  a  rule  one  of  two 
things  to  do ;  he  has  either  to  give  a  rapid 
account  of  certain  facts,  or  to  present  a 
rapid  discussion  of  certain  arguments.  In 
either  case  it  becomes  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity for  him  to  adopt  stereotyped  phrases 
and  forms  of  speech  which,  being  ready 
cut  and  dried,  may  abbreviate  his  labour 
and  leave  him  as  little  as  possible  to  in- 
vent in  his  limited  time.  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  fatal  to  the  attainment  of  a 
good  style  than  the  habit  of  using  such 
stereotyped  phrases  and  forms.  With 
the  imperiousness  natural  to  all  art,  style 
absolutely  refuses  to  avail  itself  of,  or  to  be 
found  in  company  with,  anything  that  is 
ready  made.  The  rule  must  be  a  leaden 
one,  the  mould  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  broken  after  it  has  passed.  Every  one 
who  has  ever  seriously  tried  to  write  must 
be  conscious  how  sorely  he  has  been  beset, 
and  how  often  he  has  been  overcome,  by 
the  almost  insensible  temptation  to  adopt 
the  current  phrases  of  the  day.  Bad, 
however,  as  the  influence  of  journalism  is 
in  this  respect,  it  is  perhaps  worse  in  its 
tendency  to  sacrifice  everything  to  mere 
picturesqueness  of  style  (for  the  word 
must  be  thus  misused  because  there  is  no 
other).  The  journalist  is  bound  to  be 
picturesque  by  the  law  of  his  being.  The 
old  phrase,  segnins  irritant,  is  infinitely 
truer  of  pseudo-picturesque  style  as  com- 
pared with  literature  which  holds  to  its 
proper  means  of  appeal,  than  it  is  of  lit- 
eral spectacle  as  compared  with  narrative. 
And  the  journalist  is  obliged  at  any  cost 
irritare  animos,  and  that  in  the  least  pos- 
sible time. 

This  tendency  of  journalism  is  assisted 
and  intensified  by  that  of  another  current 
form  of  literature,  novel-writing.  A  very 
little  thought  will  show  that  if  the  novel- 
writer  attains  to  style  it  is  almost  a  marvel. 
Of  the  four  constituent  elements  of  the 
novel,  plot,  character,  description,  and 
dialogue,  none  lend  themselves  in  any 
great  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
higher  forms  of  style,  and  some  are  dis- 
tinctly opposed  to  it.  The  most  cunning 
plot  may  be  developed  equally  in  the  style 
of  Plato  and  in  the  style  of  a  penny 
dreadful.  Character-drawing,  as  the  nov- 
elist understands  or  should  understand  it, 
is  almost  equally  unconnected  with  style. 
On  the  other  hand  description  and  dia- 


logue, unless  managed  with  consummate 
skill,  distinctly  tend  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  crying  faults  of  contempo- 
rary style,  its  picturesqueness  at  any  cost, 
its  gasping  and  ungraceful  periods,  its 
neglect  of  purely  literary  effect. 

Lastly,  there  must  be  noticed  the  enor- 
mous influence  necessarily  exerted  by  the 
growth  of  what  is  called  scientific  study 
(to  use  the  term  in  its  largest  and  widest 
sense),  and  by  the  displacement  in  its 
favour  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  depart- 
ments of  literature  which  were  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  style.  In 
whatever  quarter  we  look,  we  shall  see 
that  the  primary  effort  of  the  writer  and 
the  primary  desire  of  the  reader  are  both 
directed  to  what  are  called  scientific  or 
positive  results,  in  other  words  to  matter 
instead  of  manner.  In  using  the  word 
science  here,  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  limiting  its  meaning,  as  it  is  too 
often  limited,  to  physical  science.  I  ex- 
tend it  to  every  subject  which  is  capable 
of  being  treated  in  a  scientific  way.  And 
I  think  we  shall  find  that  all  subjects  and 
all  kinds  of  prose  literature  which  are  not 
capable  of  this  sort  of  treatment,  or  do  not 
readily  lend  themselves  to  it,  are  yearly 
occupying  less  and  less  the  attention  of 
both  artists  and  audiences.  Parliament- 
ary oratory,  which  furnished  a  vigorous  if 
a  somewhat  dangerous  stimulant  to  the 
cultivation  of  style,  is  dead  utterly.  Pul- 
pit eloquence,  which  at  its  worst  main- 
tained stylistic  traditions,  and  at  its  best 
furnished  some  of  the  noblest  examples 
of  style,  is  dying,  partly  owing  to  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  the  men  of  best  culture 
and  abilities  to  enter  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, partly  to  the  absence  of  the  serene 
security  of  a  settled  doctrine  and  position, 
but  most  of  all  to  the  demands  upon  the 
time  of  the  clergy  which  modern  notions 
enforce,  and  which  make  it  utterly  impos- 
sible for  the  greater  number  to  devote  a 
proper  time  to  study.  Philosophy,  an- 
other great  nurse  of  style,  has  now  turned 
stepmother,  and  turns  out  her  nurslings 
to  wander  in  "  thorniest  queaches  "  of  ter- 
minology and  jargon,  instead  of  the 
ordered  gardens  wherein  Plato  and  Berke- 
ley walked.  History  even,  the  last  or  al- 
most the  last  refuge  of  a  decent  and  come- 
ly prose,  is  more  busy  about  records  and 
manuscripts  than  about  periods  and  para- 
graphs. Only  criticism,  the  youngest  and 
<nost  hopeful  birth  of  time  as  far  as  prose 
style  is  concerned,  has  not  yet  openly 
apostatized.  It  is  true  that  even  here 
signs  of  danger  are  not  wanting,  and  that 
already  we  are  told  that  criticism  must  be 
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scientific,  that  its  reading  must  not  be  des- 
ultory, and  so  forth.  But  on  the  whole 
there  is  little  fear  of  relapse.  The  man 
who  would  cut  himself  a  coat  from  an- 
other's cloth  must  bring  to  the  task  the 
knowledge  and  genius,  the  care  and  la- 
bour, of  a  skilled  fashioner  if  he  is  to 
make  good  his  claim  of  ownership.  The 
man  who  has  good  work  in  perpetual  con- 
templation is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  complacent  production  of  what 
is  bad. 

There  is,  moreover,  one  influence,  or 
rather  one  set  of  influences,  hostile  to  the 
attainment  of  style  in  the  present  day 
which  I  have  as  yet  left  unnoticed,  and 
the  approach  to  which  is  guarded  by 
ground  somewhat  dangerous  to  the  tread. 
It  will,  I  think,  appear  to  any  one  who 
contemplates  the  subject  fully  and  impar- 
tially that  style  is  essentially  an  aristo- 
cratic thing ;  and  it  is  already  a  common- 
place to  say  that  the  spirit  of  to-day,  or 
perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  times  immedi- 
ately behind  us,  is  essentially  democratic. 
It  is  democratic  not  in  any  mere  political 
sense,  but  in  the  intolerance  with  which  it 
regards  anything  out  of  the  reach  of,  or 
incomprehensible  to,  the  ordinary  Philis- 
tine, working  by  the  methods  of  Philistia. 
Intellectual  and  artistic  pre-eminence,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  the  fan- 
cies of  the  vulgar  (great  or  small),  is  per- 
haps especially  the  object  of  this  intoler- 
ance. Every  one  has  witnessed  or  shared 
the  angry  impatience  with  which  the  ordi- 
nary Briton  resents  anything  esoteric,  fas- 
tidious, or  fine.  And  the  charms  of  prose 
style  especially  merit  these  epithets,  and 
are  not  to  be  read  by  any  one  who  runs, 
or  tasted  by  any  one  who  swallows  in 
haste.  Gaudy  ornament  is  intelligible, 
graphic  drawing  is  intelligible;  but  the 
finer  cadences  of  the  period,  the  more  in- 
tricate strokes  of  composition,  fall  unre- 
garded on  the  common  ear  and  pass  un- 
noticed by  the  common  eye.  To  be 
tickled,  to  be  dazzled,  to  be  harrowed,  are 
impressions  of  which  the  uncultured  man 
is  capable ;  they  require  little  intellectual 
effort,  and  scarcely  any  judgment  or  taste 
in  the  direction  of  that  little.  But  the 
music  of  the  spheres  would  form  but  a 
sorry  attraction  in  a  music-hall  pro- 
gramme, and  Christopher  Sly  is  not  willing 
to  accept  nectar  in  exchange  for  a  pot  of 
even  the  smallest  ale.  And  if  the  angry 
resentment  of  not  a  few  readers  gives  the" 
votary  of  style  but  little  chance  of  an 
audience,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  lack 
of  what  I  have  called  an  aristocratic  spirit 
gives  the  audience  little  chance  of  a  per- 


former. The  conditions  of  modern  life 
are  unfavourable  to  the  attainment  of  the 
peculiar  mood  of  somewhat  arrogant  in- 
difference which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  scholar.  Every  one  knows  Dean 
Gaisford's  three  reasons  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Greek  language  ;  and  I  for  my 
part  have  no  doubt  that  one  of  them  most 
accurately  describes  an  important  feature 
of  the  Wesen  des  Gelehrten.  It  may  not 
be  necessary  for  him  "to  read  the  words 
of  Christ  in  the  original ;  "  it  may  not  be  of 
absolute  importance  that  he  should  "have 
situations  of  affluence  opened  to  him." 
But  it  certainly  is  essential  that  he  should 
"  look  down  on  his  fellow-creatures  from 
a  proper  elevation  ;  "  and  this  is  what  the 
tendency  of  modern  social  progress  is 
making  more  and  more  difficult,  at  any 
rate  in  appearance.  You  cannot  raise 
the  level  of  the  valleys  without  diminish- 
ing the  relative  height  of  the  hills;  and 
you  cannot  scatter  education  and  element- 
ary cultivation  broadcast  without  dimin- 
ishing the  value  of  the  privileges  which 
appertain  to  superior  culture.  The  old 
republic  of  letters  was,  like  other  old  re- 
publics, a  democracy  only  in  name,  but  in 
reality  a  more  or  less  close  oligarchy,  look- 
ing down  on  metics  and  slaves  whose  de- 
gradations and  disabilities  heightened  its 
courage  and  gave  a  zest  to  its  freedom. 
In  letters,  as  in  politics,  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  change  all  this ;  and  the  possible 
result  may  be,  that  every  one  will  soon  be 
able  to  write  a  Daily  Telegraph  article, 
and  that  no  one  will  aspire  to  anything  be- 
yond.* 

The  general  characteristics  of  style 
which  the  influence,  combined  or  partial, 
of  these  forces  has  produced  have  been 
already  indicated,  but  may  perhaps  now 
be  summed  up.  Diffuseness ;  sacrifice  of 
the  graces  of  literary  proportion  to  real  or 
apparent  clearness  of  statement ;  indul- 
gence in  cut-and-dried  phrases ;  undue 
aiming  at  pictorial  effect ;  gaudiness  of 
unnatural  ornament ;  preference  of  gross 
and  glaring  effects  en  bloc  to  careful  com- 
position. Certain  authors  who  are  either 
free  from  these  defects  or  have  vigour 
enough  to  excuse  or  transform  them  must 
now  be  noticed. 

For  reasons  obvious,  though  various,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  in  any  way 

*  I  have  for  the  present  thought  it  better  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  probable  effect  of  the  dimin- 
ished study  of  classics  in  modern  school  and  university 
education.  That  this  effect  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
cultivation  of  style  is  sufficiently  obvious,  but  the  sub- 
ject is  too  complicated  to  be  incidentally  treated,  and 
perhaps  the  diminution  itself  is  too  recent  for  its  effects 
to  have  been  as  yet  much  felt. 
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at  the  present  time  the  style  of  the  author 
of  "  Sartor  Resartus."  Mr.  Carlyle  being 
thus  removed,  there  can  be  little  question 
who  must  take  the  foremost  place  in  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  merits  and  dements  of 
modern  English  prose  style.  And  yet, 
audacious  or  paradoxical  as  the  assertion 
may  seem,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
in  strictness  we  can  assign  to  Mr.  Ruskin 
a  position  in  the  very  highest  rank  of 
writers  if  we  are  to  adopt  style  as  a  crite- 
rion. The  objection  to  his  manner  of 
writing  is  an  obvious  one,  and  one  which 
he  might  very  likely  take  as  a  compliment : 
it  is  too  spontaneous  in  the  first  place,  and 
too  entirely  subordinate  to  the  subject  in 
the  second.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  very 
clearly  understood  that  I  can  see  passages 
in  ••  Modern  Painters  "  and  in  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice  "  (for  I  must  be  permitted  to  neg- 
lect the  legions  of  little  books  with  parody- 
provoking  titles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  last  three  lustres)  which,  for  splendour 
of  imaginative  effect,  for  appropriateness 
of  diction,  for  novelty  and  grandeur  of 
conception,  stand  beyond  all  chance  of 
successful  rivalry,  almost  beyond  all  hope 
of  decent  parallel  among  the  writings  of 
ancient  and  modern  masters.  But  in 
every  case  this  marvellous  effect  will, 
when  carefully  examined,  be  found  to  de- 
pend on  something  wholly  or  partially  ex- 
trinsic to  the  style.  Mr.  Ruskin  writes 
beautifully  because  he  thinks  beautifully, 
because  his  thoughts  spring,  like  Pallas, 
ready  armed,  and  the  fashion  of  the  ar- 
mour costs  him  nothing.  Everybody  has 
heard  of  the  unlucky  critic  whose  com- 
ment on  Scott's  fertility  was  that  "the  in- 
vention was  not  to  be  counted,  for  that 
came  to  him  of  its  own  accord."  So  it  is 
with  Mr.  Ruskin.  His  beauties  of  style 
"  come  to  him  of  their  own  accord,"  and 
then  he  writes  as  the  very  gods  might 
dream  of  writing.  But  in  the  moments 
when  he  is  off  the  tripod,  or  is  upon  some 
casual  and  un-Delphic  tripod  of  his  own 
construction  or  selection,  how  is  his  style 
altered  !  The  strange  touches  of  unfore- 
seen colour  became  splashed  and  gaudy, 
the  sonorous  roll  of  the  prophetic  sen- 
tence-paragraphs drags  and  wriggles  like 
a  wounded  snake,  the  cunning  interweav- 
ing of  scriptural  or  poetic  phrase  is 
patched  and  seamy.  A  Balaam  on  the 
Lord's  side,  he  cannot  curse  or  bless  but 
as  it  is  revealed  to  him,  whereas  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  great  style  can  use  it  at  will. 
He  can  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just ;  can  clothe  his  argument  for  tyranny 
or  for  liberty,  for  virtue  or  for  vice,  with 
the  same  splendour  of  diction,  and  the 


same  unperturbed  perfection  of  manner; 
can  convince  us,  carry  us  with  him,  or 
leave  us  unconvinced  but  admiring,  with 
the  same  unquestioned  supremacy  and  the 
same  unruffled  calm.  Swift  can  write  a 
jeu  d1  esprit  and  a  libel  on  the  human  race, 
a  political  pamphlet  and  a  personal  lam- 
poon, with  the  same  felicity  and  the  same 
vigour.  Berkeley  can  present  tar-water 
and  the  Trinity,  the  theory  of  vision  and 
the  follies  of  contemporary  free-thinking, 
with  the  same  perfect  lucidity  and  the 
same  colourless  fairness.  But  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  all  depends  on  the  subject,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  to  be 
treated.  He  cannot  even  blame  as  he  can 
praise ;  and  there  must  be  many  who  are 
ready  to  accept  everything  he  can  say  of 
Tintoret  or  of  Turner,  and  who  feel  no 
call  to  object  to  any  of  his  strictures  on 
Canaletto  or  on  Claude,  who  yet  perceive 
painfully  the  difference  of  style  in  the 
panegyrist  and  the  detractor,  and  who 
would  demand  the  stricter  if  less  obvious 
justice,  and  the  more  artistic  if  appar- 
ently perverted  sensitiveness,  of  the 
thorough  master  of  style. 

But  if  we  have  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Ruskin  because  he  has  not  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  unquestioned  beauties  of  his 
style,  because  he  is  not,  in  Carew's  words  — 

A  king  who  rules  as  he  thinks  fit 
The  universal  monarchy  of  wit, 

but  is  rather  a  slave  to  his  own  thoughts 
and  fancies,  a  very  opposite  fault  must  be 
found  with  the  next  writer  who  falls  to  be 
mentioned.  "  We  do  not,"  says  an  author 
with  whom  I  am  surprised  to  find  myself 
in  even  partial  and  temporary  agreement, 
"  we  do  not  get  angry  so  much  with  what 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says  as  with  his  in- 
sufferable manner  of  saying  it."  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  fear  of  omitting  to  no- 
tice a  deliberate  command  and  peculiarity 
of  manner  in  Mr.  Arnold,  whether  that 
manner  be  considered  "  insufferable  "  or 
no.  For  myself  I  must  confess,  that 
though  I  have  very  rarely  felt  the  least  in- 
clination to  get  angry  with  anything  which 
the  author  of  "  Culture  and  Anarchy  "  may 
have  chosen  to  say,  and  though  I  have  in 
common  with  all  the  youth  of  Zion  an  im- 
mense debt  to  acknowledge  to  his  vindica- 
tion of  our  faith  and  freedom  from  the 
chains  of  Philistia,  yet  I  could  very  fre- 
quently find  it  in  my  heart  to  wish  that  Mr. 
Arnold  had  chosen  any  other  style  than 
that  which  appears  to  afford  him  such  ex- 
treme delight.  Irony  is  an  admirable 
thing,  but  it  must  be  grave  and  not  gri- 
macing.   Innocence  is  an  admirable  thing, 
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but  it  should  not  be  affected.  To  have  a 
manner  of  one's  own  is  an  admirable 
thing,  but  to  have  a  mannerism  of  one's 
own  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  admirable.  It 
is  curious  that  his  unfortunately  success- 
ful pursuit  of  this  latter  possession  should 
have  led  Mr.  Arnold  to  adopt  a  style 
which  has  more  than  any  other  the  fault 
he  justly  censured  twenty  years  ago  as  the 
special  vice  of  modern  art  —  the  fault  of 
the  fantastic.  No  doubt  the  great  mas- 
ters of  style  have  each  a  cachet  which  is 
easily  decipherable  by  a  competent  stu- 
dent ;  no  doubt,  in  spite  of  Lord  Macau- 
lay,  Arbuthnot  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
Swift,  and  the  cunningest  imitators  of 
Voltaire  from  Voltaire  himself.  But  to 
simulate  this  distinction  by  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  mere  tricks  and  manners  is 
what  no  true  master  of  style  ever  yet  at- 
tempted, because  for  no  true  master  of 
style  was  it  ever  yet  necessary.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin,  to  use  the  old  Platonic  simile,  has  not 
his  horses  sufficiently  well  in  hand ;  at 
times  the  heavenly  steed,  with  a  strong 
and  sudden  flight,  will  lift  the  car  amid  the 
empyrean,  at  times  the  earth-born  yoke- 
fellow will  drag  it  down,  with  scarcely  the 
assistance  and  scarcely  the  impediment  of 
the  charioteer.  But  even  this  is  better 
than  the  driving  of  one  who  has  broken 
his  horses,  indeed,  but  has  broken  them 
to  little  but  the  mincing  graces  of  the 
Lady's  Mile. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  equal 
definiteness  of  the  style  of  a  third  master 
of  English  prose,  who  ranks  in  point  of 
age  and  of  reputation  with  Mr.  Ruskin 
and  Mr.  Arnold.  It  would  certainly  be  an 
over-hasty  or  an  ill-qualified  critic  who 
should  assert  that  Mr.  Froude's  style  is  al- 
ways faultless ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  asserted,  without  any  fear  what- 
ever of  contradiction  carrying  weight,  that 
at  its  best  it  is  surpassed  by  no  style  of 
the  present  day,  and  by  few  of  any  other, 
and  that  at  its  worst  its  faults  are,  not  of  a 
venial  character,  for  no  fault  in  art  is 
venial,  but  at  any  rate  of  a  kind  which 
may  meet  with  more  ready  excuse  than 
those  of  the  writers  previously  noticed. 
These  faults  are  perhaps  two  only  —  un- 
due diffuseness  and  undue  aiming  at  the 
picturesque.  We  have  seen  that  these 
are  the  two  most  glaring  faults  of  the  age, 
and  by  his  indulgence  in  them,  and  the 
splendid  effects  which  he  has  produced  by 
that  indulgence,  Mr.  Froude  has  undoubt- 
edly earned  his  place,  if  not  as  a  sacu- 
larischer  Mensch,  at  any  rate  as  a  repre- 
sentative man.  No  one,  perhaps,  who  has 
read  can  fail  to  count  among  the  triumphs 


of  English  prose  the  descriptions  of  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  the  "  History,"  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenvil's  last  fight  in  the 
"  Short  Studies,"  of  the  wreckers  at  Bal- 
lyhige  in  the  "  English  in  Ireland."  There 
are  also  many  shorter  passages  which  ex- 
hibit almost  every  excellence  that  the  most 
exacting  critic  could  demand.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  Mr.  Froude  has  very 
frequently  bowed  the  knee  before  the  altar 
of  Baal.  It  is  unlawful  to  occupy  twelve 
mighty  volumes  with  the  history  of  one 
nation  during  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury :  it  is  unlawful  for  the  sound  critical 
reason  of  St.  John,  that  if  such  a  practice 
obtained  universally,  the  world  could  not 
contain  the  books  that  should  be  written  ; 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  in  such  writing 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  observe  the  reti- 
cence and  compression  which  are  among 
the  lamps  of  style.  It  is  unlawful  to  im- 
agine and  set  down,  except  very  sparingly, 
the  colour  of  which  the  trees  probably 
were  at  the  time  when  kings  and  queens 
made  their  entrance  into  such  and  such  a 
city,  the  buildings  which  they  may  or  may 
not  have  looked  upon,  the  thoughts  which 
may  or  may  not  have  occurred  to  them. 
Such  sacrificings  at  the  shrine  of  effect, 
such  trespassings  on  the  domains  and 
-conveying  of  the  methods  of  other  arts 
and  alien  muses,  are  not  to  be  commended 
or  condoned.  But  one  must,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  with  the  utmost  thankfulness 
that  there  are  whole  paragraphs,  if  not 
whole  pages,  of  Mr.  Froude's,  which,  for 
practised  skill  of  composition  and  for 
legitimate  beauty  of  effect,  may  take  their 
place  among  the  proudest  efforts  of  En- 
glish art. 

It  will  probably  be  agreed  that  the  three 
writers  whom  I  have  noticed  stand  at  the 
head  of  contemporary  English  prose 
authors  in  point  of  age  and  authority  ;  but 
there  are  other  and  younger  authors  who 
must  necessarily  be  noticed  in  any  account 
of  the  subject  which  aims  at  completeness. 
Mr.  Swinburne's  progress  as  a  prose-writer 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  be  a  subject  of 
interest,  almost  equally  with  his  career  as 
a  poet,  to  every  lover  of  our  tongue.  His 
earliest  appearance,  the  essay  on  Byron,  is 
even  now  in  many  respects  characteristic 
of  his  work ;  but  it  does  not  contain  — 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratula- 
tion for  all  lovers  of  English  prose  that 
it  does  not  contain  —  any  passage  at  all 
equal  to  the  magnificent  descant  on  Mar- 
lowe, which  closes  its  ten  years  younger 
brother,  the  essay  on  Chapman.  In  the 
work  which  has  occupied  this  interval,  the 
merits  and  defects  of  Mr.  Swinburne  as  a 
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prose-writer  may  be  read  by  whoso  wills. 
At  times  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  weeds 
would  grow  up  with  the  good  seed  and 
choke  it.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  fallen  into 
the  error,  not  unnatural  for  a  poet,  of  for- 
getting that  the  figures  and  the  language 
allowable  in  poetry  are  not  also  allowable 
in  prose.  The  dangerous  luxury  of  alliter- 
ation has  attracted  him  only  too  often,  and 
the  still  more  dangerous  licence  of  the 
figure  called  chiasmus  has  been  to  him 
even  as  a  siren,  from  whose  clutches  he 
has  been  hardly  saved.  But  the  noticeable 
thing  is  that  the  excellences  of  his  prose 
speech  have  grown  even  stranger  and  its 
weaknesses  weaker  since  he  began.  In 
the  essay  on  Blake,  admirable  as  was  much 
thereof,  a  wilful  waste  of  language,  not 
unfrequently  verging  on  a  woful  want  of 
sense,  was  too  frequently  apparent.  In 
the  notes  on  his  poems,  and  in  "  Under 
the  Microscope,"  just  as  was  most  of  the 
counter-criticism,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
notice  a  tendency  to  verbiage  and  a  prone- 
ness,  I  will  not  say  to  prefer  sound  to 
sense,  but  unnecessarily  to  reinforce  sense 
with  sound.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
"  Essays  and  Studies,"  and  the  essay  on 
Chapman,  no  competent  critic  could  fail  to 
notice,  notwithstanding  occasional  out- 
breaks, the  growing  reticence  and  severity 
of  form,  as  well  as  the  increasing  weight 
and  dignity  of  meaning.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
as  a  prose- writer,  is  in  need  of  nothing  but 
the  pruning-hook.  Most  of  his  fellows  are 
in  want  chiefly  of  something  which  might 
be  worth  pruning. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  in  the  present 
article  to  notice  minutely  all  even  of  the 
more  prominent  names  in  contemporary 
prose.  Some  there  are  among  the  older 
of  our  writers  who  yet  retain  the  traditions 
of  the  theological  school  of  writing,  to 
which  style  owes  so  much.  A  good  deal 
might  be  said  of  Cardinal  Manning's  earlier 
style  (for  his  progress  in  this  hierarchy  has 
hardly  corresponded  with  his  promotion 
in  the  other),  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Newman's 
admirable  clearness  and  form,  joined  as  it 
is,  perhaps  unavoidably,  to  a  certain  hard- 
ness of  temper.  Mr.  Disraeli's  stylistic 
peculiarities  would  almost  demand  an  essay 
to  themselves.  They  have  never  perhaps 
had  altogether  fair  play  ;  for  novel-writing 
and  politics  are  scarcely  friends  to  style. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  has  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter in  him,  and  has  never  been  guilty  of 
the  degradation  of  the  sentence,  which  is 
the  crying  sin  of  modern  prose  ;  while  his 
unequalled  felicity  in  the  selection  of  sin- 
gle epithets  (witness  the  famous  "  Batavian 
graces  "  and  a  thousand  others)  gives  him 


a  supply  of  legitimate  ornament  which  few 
writers  have  ever  had  at  command. 
Tastes,  I  suppose,  will  always  differ  as  to 
the  question  whether  his  ornamentation  is 
not  sometimes  illegitimate.  The  parrot- 
cry  of  upholstery  is  easily  raised.  But  I 
think  we  have  at  last  come  to  see  that 
rococo  work  is  good  and  beautiful  in  its 
way,  and  he  must  be  an  ungrateful  critic 
who  objects  to  the  somewhat  lavish  emer- 
alds and  rubies  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 
Of  younger  writers,  there  are  not  many 
whose  merits  it  would  be  proper  to  specify 
in  this  place  ;  while  the  prevailing  defects 
of  current  style  have  been  already  fully 
noticed.  But  there  is  one  book  of  recent 
appearance  which  sets  the  possibilities  of 
modern  English  prose  in  the  most  favour- 
able light,  and  gives  the  liveliest  hope  as 
to  what  may  await  us,  if  writers,  duly 
heeding  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  and  duly  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  study  and  imitation 
which  are  at  their  disposal,  should  set 
themselves  seriously  to  work  to  develop 
pro  virili  the  prose  resources  of  the  En- 
glish tongue.  Of  the  merely  picturesque 
beauty  of  Mr.  Pater's  "  Studies  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Renaissance,"  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  me  to  say  anything  here.  In 
the  first  place  it  cannot  escape  the  notice 
of  any  one  who  reads  the  book,  and  in 
the  second,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what 
has  been  already  said,  the  present  age  by 
no  means  needs  to  be  urged  to  cultivate 
or  to  appreciate  this  particular  excellence. 
The  important  point  for  us  is  the  purely 
formal  or  regular  merit  of  this  style,  and 
this  is  to  be  viewed  with  other  eyes  and 
tested  by  other  methods  than  those  which 
are  generally  brought  to  bear  by  critics  of 
the  present  day.  The  main  point  which  I 
shall  notice  is  the  subordinate  and  yet  inde- 
pendent beauty  of  the  sentences  when  tak- 
en separately  from  the  paragraph.  This  is 
a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
In  too  much  of  our  present  prose  the 
individual  sentence  is  unceremoniously 
robbed  of  all  proper  form  and  comeliness. 
If  it  adds  its  straw  to  the  heap,  its  duty  is 
supposed  to  be  done.  Mr.  Pater  has 
not  fallen  in  this  error,  nor  has  he  fol- 
lowed the  multitude  to  do  evil  in  the 
means  which  he  has  adopted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  singular  "  sweet  attractive 
kind  of  grace  "  which  distinguishes  these 
studies.  A  bungler  would  have  depended, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  upon  strongly 
coloured  epithets,  upon  complicated  and 
quasi-poetic  cadences  of  phrase,  at  least 
upon  an  obtrusively  voluptuous  softness 
i  of  thought  and  a  cumbrous  protraction  of 
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sentence.  Not  so  Mr.  Pater.  There  is 
not  to  be  discovered  in  his  work  the  least 
sacrifice  of  the  phrase  to  the  word,  of  the 
clause  to  the  phrase,  of  the  sentence  to 
the  clause,  of  the  paragraph  to  the  sen- 
tence. Each  holds  its  own  proper  place 
and  dignity  while  contributing  duly  to  the 
dignity  and  place  of  its  superior  in  the 
hierarchy.  Let  any  reader  turn  to  pp.  15, 
16,  or  pp.  1 1 3,  119,  of  the  book,  and 
see,  as  he  cannot  fail  to  see,  the  extraor- 
dinary mastery  with  which  this  complicat- 
ed success  is  attained.  Often  the  cadence 
of  the  sentence  considered  separately  will 
seem  to  be  —  and  will  in  truth  be  —  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  paragraph,  be- 
cause its  separate  completeness  demands 
this  difference.  Yet  the  total  effect,  so 
far  from  being  marred,  is  enhanced. 
There  is  no  surer  mark  of  the  highest 
style  than  this  separate  and  yet  subordi- 
nate finish.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
it  is  "  so  modulated  that  every  square  inch 
is  a  perfect  composition." 

It  is  this  perfection  of  modulation  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  excellence 
that  we  require  and  do  not  meet  with  in 
most  of  the  work  of  the  present  day,  and 
it  is  exactly  this  modulation  with  which 
all  the  faults  that  I  have  had  to  comment 
upon  in  the  preceding  pages  are  incon- 
sistent. To  an  artist  who  should  set  be- 
fore him  such  a  model  as  either  of  the 
passages  which  I  have  quoted,  lapses 
into  such  faults  would  be  impossible.  He 
will  not  succumb  to  the  easy  diffuseness 
which  may  obliterate  the  just  proportion 
and  equilibrium  of  his  periods.  He  will 
not  avail  himself  of  the  ready  assistance 
of  stereotyped  phraseology  to  spare  him- 
self the  trouble  of  casting  new  moulds  and 
devising  new  patterns.  He  will  not  im- 
agine that  he  is  a  scene-painter  instead  of 
a  prose-writer,  a  decorator  instead  of  an 
architect,  a  caterer  for  the  desires  of  the 
many  instead  of  a  priest  to  the  worship  of 
the  few.  He  will  not  indulge  in  a  style 
which  requires  the  maximum  of  ornament 
in  order  to  disguise  and  render  palatable 
the  minimum  of  art  and  of  thought.  He 
will  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  provide,  at 
the  least  possible  cost  of  intellectual  effort 
on  the  part,  of  the  reader,  something 
which  may  delude  him  into  the  idea  that 
he  is  exercising  his  judgment  and  his  taste. 
And,  above  all,  he  will  be  careful  that  his 
sentences  have  an  independent  complete- 
ness and  harmony,  no  matter  what  pur- 
pose they  may  be  designed  to  fulfil.  For 
the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  style  ;  and  by 
the  cadence  and  music,  as  well  as  by  the 
purport  and  bearing,  of  his  sentences,  the 


master  of  style  must  stand  or  fall.  For 
years,  almost  for  centuries,  French  prose 
has  been  held  up  as  a  model  to  English 
prose-writers,  and  for  the  most  part  justly. 
Only  of  late  has  the  example  come  to  have 
something  of  the  helot  about  it.  The 
influence  of  Victor  Hugo  —  an  influence 
almost  omnipotent  among  the  younger 
generation  of  French  literary  men  —  has 
been  exercised  in  prose  with  a  result 
almost  as  entirely  bad  as  its  effect  in  verse 
has  been  good.  The  rules  of  verse  had 
stiffened  and  cramped  French  poetry 
unnaturally,  and  violent  exercise  was  the 
very  thing  required  to  recover  suppleness 
and  strength  ;  but  French  prose  required 
no  such  surgery,  and  it  has  consequently 
lost  its  ordered  beauty  without  acquiring 
compensatory  charms.  The  proportions 
of  the  sentence  have  been  wilfully  disre- 
garded, and  the  result  is  that  French  prose 
is  probably  now  at  a  lower  point  of  aver- 
age merit  than  at  any  time  for  two  cen- 
turies. 

That  an  art  should  be  fully  recognized 
as  an  art,  with  strict  rules  and  require- 
ments, is  necessary  to  attainment  of  excel- 
lence in  it ;  and  in  England  this  recogni- 
tion, which  poetry  has  long  enjoyed,  has 
hardly  yet  been  granted  to  prose.  No 
such  verses  as  we  find  by  scores  in  such 
books  as  Marston's  satires  would  now 
suggest  themselves  as  possible  or  toler- 
able to  any  writer  of  Marston's  powers ; 
but  in  prose  many  a  sentence  quite  as  in- 
tolerable as  any  of  these  verses  is  con- 
stantly written  by  persons  of  presumably 
sound  education  and  competent  wits. 
The  necessities  of  the  prose-writer  are, 
an  ear  in  the  first  place :  this  is  indispen- 
sable and  perhaps  not  too  common.  In 
the  second  place,  due  study  of  the  best 
authors,  as  well  to  know  what  to  avoid  as 
what  to  imitate.  Lastly,  care,  which  per- 
haps is  not  too  much  to  demand  of  any 
artist,  so  soon  as  he  has  recognized  and 
has  secured  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  an  artist.  Care  is  indeed  the  one 
thrice-to-be-repeated  and  indispensable 
property  of  the  prose-writer.  It  is  pre- 
eminently necessary  to  him  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  so  easy  to  dispense  with  it, 
and  to  write  prose  without  knowing  what 
one  does.  Verse,  at  least  verse  which  is 
to  stand,  as  Johnson  says,  "  the  test  of  the 
finger  if  not  of  the  ear,"  cannot  be  written 
without  conscious  effort  and  observation. 
But  something  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
prose  can  unfortunately  be  produced  with- 
out either  taste,  or  knowledge,  or  care. 
With  these  three  requisites  there  should 
be  no  limit  to  the  beauty  and  to  the  variety 
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of  the  results  obtained.  The  fitness  of 
English  for  prose  composition  will  hardly 
be  questioned,  though  it  may  be  contend- 
ed with  justice  that  perhaps  in  no  other 
language  has  the  average  merit  of  its 
prose  been  so  far  below  the  excellence  of 
its  most  perfect  specimens.  But  the  re- 
sources which  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  practice  of  original  composition  in 
fully  organized  English  could  produce  the 
splendid  and  thoughtful,  if  quaint  and  cum- 
brous, embroideries  of  "  Euphues  "  and  the 
linked  sweetness  of  the  "  Arcadia,"  which 
could  give  utterance  to  the  symphonies  of 
Browne  and  Milton,  which  could  furnish 
and  suffice  for  the  matchless  simplicity  of 
Bunyan,  the  splendid  strength  of  Swift, 
the  transparent  clearness  of  Middleton 
and  Berkeley,  the  stately  architecture  of 
Gibbon,  are  assuredly  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  any  genius  that  may  arise  to  em- 
ploy them. 

It  is  therefore  the  plain  duty  of  every 
critic  to  assist  at  least  in  impressing  upon 
the  mass  of  readers  that  they  do  not  re- 
ceive what  they  ought  to  receive  from  the 
mass  of  writers,  and  in  suggesting  a  mul- 
tiplication and  tightening  of  the  require- 
ments which  a  prosaist  must  fulfil.  There 
are  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  im- 
pression and  suggestion  in  the  matter  of 
style.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  critic  to  es- 
cape being  bidden,  in  the  words  of  Nicholas 
Breton,  "not  to  talk  too  much  of  it,  having 
so  little  of  it,"  or  to  avoid  the  obvious  jest  of 
Diderot  on  Beccaria,  that  he  had  written  an 
"  ouvrage  sur  le  style  oil  il  71  y  a  point  de 
style"  For,  unluckily,  fault-finding  is  an  un- 
gracious business,  and  in  criticising  prose 
as  prose  the  criticism  has  to  be  mostly  fault- 
finding, the  pleasanter  if  even  harder  task 
of  discriminating  appreciation  being  as  a 
rule  withheld  from  the  critic.  But  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  state  of  things 
should  continue,  and  I  know  no  Utopia 
which  ought  to  be  more  speedily  rendered 
topic,  than  that  in  which  at  least  the  same 
censure  which  is  now  incurred  by  a  halt- 
ing verse,  a  discordant  rhyme,  or  a  clumsy 
stanza,  should  be  accorded  to  a  faultily- 
arranged  clause,  to  a  sentence  of  inhar- 
monious cadence,  to  a  paragraph  of  irreg- 
ular and  ungraceful  architecture. 

George  Saintsbury. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BEE  OR  BEATRIX. 

"  Holloa  !  Betty  is  gorgeous  !  Isn't 
she  ?    Rather ! " 


BEATRIX.  717 

Rude  boy ! 

Will  the  day  ever  dawn  when  brothers 
will  be  heard  to  speak  as  befits  their  hum- 
ble station  ?  Will  sisters  ever  succeed  in 
extracting  from  those  chubby  lips  any- 
thing approaching  to  respectful  language  ? 
Will  Beatrix  ever  prevail  with  Tom  ? 

We  should  say  not. 

To  begin  with,  Bee  is  half-hearted 
about  it.  When  there  is  no  one  else 
present,  no  spectator  to  see,  no  auditor  to 
hear,  she  is  ready  to  be  Bet,  Betty,  Bee, 
anything  and  everything  the  boys  choose 
to  call  her.  She  assists  in  their  projects, 
overlooks  their  shortcomings,  stand  in  the 
breach  when  the  schoolroom  revolts  from 
the  dining-room,  and  is  a  useful,  humble, 
and  efficient  companion. 

But  down-stairs  the  scene  changes. 

Beatrix  expects  to  be  Beatrix. 

She  would,  when  there,  fain  exact  from 
Jack,  Tom,  and  Charlie,  a  degree  of  sub- 
servience, and  likewise  an  amount  of 
reticence,  which  the  poor  lads  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  are  not  disposed  to  submit 
to.  She  thinks  it  mean  of  Charlie  to  tell 
aloud  that  she  has  been  galloping  bare- 
backed on  the  pony  all  the  afternoon,  and 
frowns  him  down  accordingly;  whereas 
poor  Charlie  regards  it  as  a  feat  worthy  of 
mention,  and  wonders  what  his  sister 
would  be  at ! 

Or  Jack  is  the  delinquent.  He  com- 
plains, in  no  undertones  certainly,  that 
Betty  had  forgotten  to  send  his  macin- 
tosh to  be  dried,  after  wearing  it  out  in 
the  rain.  He  did  not  mind  her  taking  the 
macintosh,  but  she  ought  to  have  sent  it 
to  the  kitchen  when  she  came  in. 

Jack  has  a  generous  nature,  and  his 
complaint  is  just.  It  is  therefore  perfect- 
ly incomprehensible  to  him  that  Bee 
should  crimson  up  to  the  eyes,  as  she 
gracefully  lounges  over  her  embroidery 
by  Lady  Adela's  side,  and  that  she  should 
seize  the  moment  when  they  meet  alone 
in  the  gallery  afterwards,  to  reproach  him 
for  his  rudeness  and  stupidity. 

Had  he  grudged  her  the  use  of  his 
coat  ?  Had  he  not  gone  without,  himself, 
and  got  drenched,  and  never  said  a  word 
about  it  ?  It  is  too  bad  to  find  fault  with 
him  for  only  wishing  to  have  it  dried ; 
she  knew  they  were  going  out  in  the  boat 
after  dinner,  and  that  was  why  he  cared  ; 
and  if  she  did  the  same  thing  again,  he 
would  just  hide  the  macintosh,  and  that 
was  all  about  it. 

Beatrix  cannot  make  them  compre- 
hend. 

She  has  only  been  emancipated  from 
schoolroom  bondage  a  few  months  ago, 
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and  it  seems  to  her  that  she  has  overleapt 
a  great  barrier. 

In  her  inmost  soul  she  loves  her  old 
ways  as  dearly  as  ever ;  but  she  regards 
them  in  something  the  same  light  as 
a  smuggler  turned  coast-guardsman  may 
be  supposed  to  view  his  former  occupa- 
tions. 

They .  go  against  his  conscience,  but 
they  are  dear  to  his  heart. 

To  tie  flies,  manufacture  nets,  and  cower 
over  bubbling  pots  of  toffy  in  the  back 
regions,  is  still  delightful  to  our  little 
Bee ;  and  she  has  no  intention  of  forego- 
ing her  haunts,  though  the  coast-guards- 
man must  perforce  abjure  his.  Such  do- 
ings need  not  be  adverted  to  in  polite  cir- 
cles. No  one  would  ever  suspect  this 
graceful  young  model  of  fashion,  if  it  were 
not  for  these  boys,  these  dreadfully  can- 
did, superfluously  communicative  asso- 
ciates of  hers. 

Has  she  no  means  of  keeping  them 
quiet? 

Many  a  time  Miss  Graeme  sits  on 
thorns  in  her  pink  embroidered  muslin 
and  pearls,  hearing  what  she  dares  not 
confute,  and  is  powerless  to  turn  aside. 

Afterwards  comes  an  encounter,  of 
course,  even  while  her  outraged  feelings 
warn  her  that  it  is  unavailing. 

What  can  she  mean  ?  What  have  they 
done  ?  What  a  goose  she  is  to  think  of 
Such  rubbish ! 

And  this  happens  so  often  that  the  boys 
are  growing  weary  of  it,  and  Beatrix  too. 

They  are  beginning  to  experience  con- 
tempt for  their  sister,  and  she  disgust  at 
them. 

How  will  it  end  ? 

"  Betty  is  gorgeous  !  Isn't  she  ?  Rath- 
er ! " 

It  is  Tom  who  says  it,  Tom  who  opens 
his  round  eyes  and  his  wide  mouth,  and 
emits  the  impassioned  sentiment. 

They  had  been  having  a  most  delight- 
ful afternoon  in  their  great,  comfortable, 
untidy  den  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  and 
Beatrix,  bedaubed  with  paste,  and  ad- 
hered to  by  many  a  curly  shaving,  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  the  proceedings, 
had  betaken  herself  off  at  the  sound  of 
the  dressing-bell,  more  than  half  an  hour 
before  her  brothers. 

Five  minutes  sufficed  for  their  toilet. 

With  shining,  soapy  faces,  and  unfas- 
tened sleeve-links,  they  had  torn  down  in 
the  wildest  haste  at  the  sharp  summons 
of  the  second  gong ;  but  Bee  had  not  ap- 
peared. 

Dinner  is  announced,  off  they  all  file  in 
procession,  and  as  they  pass,  behold !  the 
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staircase  is  illuminated  by  a  radiant  vis- 
ion, a  picture. 

Beatrix,  all  in  white,  with  silver  stars 
that  shiver  and  quiver  in  the  lamp-light; 
great  fuchsia  bells  hanging  over  her  fair 
neck ;  locket,  bracelets,  sparkling  buckles 
peeping  out  on  little  white  satin  slippers,  — 
Beatrix  takes  them  all  by  storm,  and  Tom 
confesses  it. 

Old  Sir  Charles  gives  a  grunt,  and 
passes  forward.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
who  was  coming  that  evening,  but  for  no- 
body will  he  alter  his  own  peculiar  cos- 
tume, his  ancient,  quaintly-cut  swallow- 
tail, black  watered  silk  waistcoat,  and 
light  morning  trousers,  so  out  of  all  keep- 
ing that  they  nearly  break  Lady  Graeme's 
heart  every  time  that  the  incongruity 
strikes  her  afresh. 

For  no  one  will  he  change  the  huge 
black  satin  stock  wound  twice  round  his 
high,  stiff,  slightly  frayed-out  shirt-collar. 

She  says  he  looks  a  perfect  guy ;  but 
he  does  not  —  he  looks  a  very  dear,  kind, 
clean,  funnily-dressed  old  gentleman. 

But  Lady  Graeme  disapproves  still 
more  of  her  daughter's  appearance. 

Rich  and  sober  is  her  own  attire,  and 
the  two  extremes  are  unsuitable  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Bee,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Yes,  mamma  ?  " 

"  This  is  too  much,  dear  child.  A  fam- 
ily party,  your  brother  and  one  other  gen- 
tleman; indeed,  you  look  over-dressed, 

my  love." 

"  You  forget  Miss  Williams,  mamma ; 
we  are  not  quite  alone.  And  Arthur  is 
so  particular,  I  thought  you  would  be 
sorry  if  he  complained." 

"  White  satin  slippers  ! "  murmured 
Lady  Graeme,  in  a  low  reproachful  aside. 

"  Arthur  always  looks  at  my  shoes  the 
first  thing.  You  know,  mamma,  he  used 
to  speak  to  you  about  them." 

"  There  is  a  medium  between  shabbi- 
ness  and  smartness,  Bee.  Your  untidi- 
ness at  one  time  used  to  annoy  me  very 
much,  but  I  had  rather  see  even  that  than 
this  excess  of  attention  to  dress.  Those 
slippers  are  only  fit  for  a  ball ;  at  least, 
for  myself,  I  never  wear  white  ones  at  a 
dinner-party.  Of  course  under  white 
dresses  it  is  different  " 

"That  was  exactly  what  I  thought, 
mamma.  Even  my  bronze  ones  did  not 
look  nice  under  this  dress." 

"  But  why  wear  the  dress  at  all,  my 
dear?  You'  have  plenty  of  others,  and 
your  brother  will  think  we  have  a  house 
full  of  people.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
is  to  change  it  after  dinner." 
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Bee  thinks  otherwise. 

She  was  prepared  for  something  of  this 
sort,  and  perhaps  could  have  been  down  a 
little  sooner,  had  she  not  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  slip  into  the  dining-room  behind 
the  others.  They  caught  her  a  moment 
too  soon. 

She  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  to 
wear  the  silver  grenadine  this  evening. 

Not  without  a  qualm,  it  is  true,  a  tremu- 
lous shaking  of  the  resolution  ere  it  set- 
tled down  ;  but  once  fixed,  such  vibrations 
only  serve  to  render  the  resolve  more 
steady. 

Our  pretty  Beatrix  is,  you  see,  a  very 
young  lady. 

Trifles,  questions  which  will  appear  to 
her  of  minute  importance  by-and-by,  now 
loom  before  her  fancy,  mighty  as  giants. 

Of  the  world  she  had  seen  next  to  noth- 
ing. 

A  presentation,  a  few  weeks'  uncertain 
and  limited  gaieties,  for  which  Lady 
Graeme  took  her  to  a  London  hotel,  and 
which  neither  of  them  enjoyed  in  the  least ; 
this,  with  a  round  of  visits  at  country- 
houses  in  August  and  September,  includ- 
ing the  northern  meeting,  are  all  that  Bee 
could  point  to,  if  she  came  to  confession 
about  that  "season,"  and  those  "house 
parties,"  to  which  she  so  glibly  alludes  in 
conversation. 

She  makes  the  most  of  it,  poor  child  ! 

She  skims  over  the  surface  of  her  small 
experience  so  lightly,  and  prates  in  the 
half-acquired  jargon  of  Belgravia  so  clev- 
erly, that  good  Lady  Graeme  does  not 
half  like  it,  and  wonders  whether,  after  all, 
she  was  right  in  undertaking  that  expedi- 
tion, which  cost  her  such  infinite  trouble 
with  Sir  Charles,  and  for  which  the  poor 
baronet  had  to  pay  so  heavily. 

She  had  felt  it  at  the  time  to  be  her 
duty. 

Even  now  she  does  not  see  what  else 
she  could  have  done.  The  children  must 
have  their  day.  All  the  other  girlies  of 
her  acquaintance  are  either  going  through 
the  same  or  have  been  so,  and  why  not 
her  Beatrix? 

Here  is  Bee  shut  up  for  the  winter  in 
an  old  Scotch  country-house,  where  she 
will  see  nobody,  and  be  seen  by  nobody, 
until  perhaps  the  New  Club  Ball  may  stir 
up  Sir  Charles  to  think  he  would  enjoy 
meeting  his  old  cronies  once  more ;  and 
they  may  spend  a  week  or  so  in  the  rush 
of  engagements  which  cluster  round  that 
important  event  in  Auld  Reekie,  and  that 
is  all. 

Is  it  fair  to  her  young  daughter  on  the 
threshold  of  life  ? 


For  herself,  the  gentle  dame  is  quite 
content ;  her  winter  months  are  never  dull, 
but  she  looks  at  Beatrix. 

Yes;  she  is  sure,  quite  sure,  that  she 
could  have  done  nothing  else  ;  and  still  — 

Why  should  Bee  be  so  different  when 
she  stays  out  to  what  she  is  at  home  ? 

Why  should  all  these  little  airs  and 
graces  be  packed  up  in  her  travelling-trunk 
to  go  with  her,  as  regularly  as  are  her 
dresses  ?  and  why  should  there  be  such  a 
stock  of  them  both  ? 

A  morning  and  evening  garment  for 
every  day  of  the  visit,  no  matter  to  whom, 
or  for  how  long;  such  a  fuss  about  her 
flowers  and  her  ribbons,  her  hats  to  match, 
her  gloves  to  contrast ;  and  such  atten- 
tions exacted  from  the  maid,  who  rarely 
fastens  a  button  for  her  at  other  times  ! 

And  when  in  the  drawing-room,  there  is 
creeping  over  her  a  something  —  it  is  too 
vague  to  define,  but  it  is  not  real,  it  is  not 
inborn  —  an  engrafted  taint  of  artificiality, 
that  just  takes  the  edge  off  little  Bee's  at- 
tractiveness. 

Even  with  the  Malcolms,  whom  she  has 
known  so  long,  and  the  Cathcarts,  who 
are  the  plainest  and  quietest  of  country 
folks,  even  before  them,  the  small  display 
goes  on ;  and  her  mother  hears  the  soft 
voice  take  a  peculiar  note,  and  marks  cer- 
tain turns  of  phrases,  inflation  of  facts,  sup- 
pressions, newly-acquired  accentuations 
—  in  truth,  a  host  of  petty  distortions, 
which  seem  even  to  trivial  too  think  of,  but 
which  nevertheless  cause  her  to  twist  her 
conscience  inside-out  to  see  if  she  can  be 
to  blame  in  any  way  for  it  all. 

Of  course,  whenever  there  is  company 
at  their  own  old  castle,  it  is  the  same  ;  but 
for  the  last  month  visitors  there  have  been 
rare. 

With  the  exception  of  poor  Miss  Wil- 
liams's annual  visitation,  indeed,  they  have 
been  quite  alone. 

Betty  has  superseded  Beatrix  alto- 
gether in  the  boys'  lips ;  and  Betty  has 
been  as  merry  and  pleasant  and  delightful 
a  little  household  spirit  as  mother's  heart 
could  wish  to  see. 

She  walks  and  rides  with  her  father, 
practises  diligently  every  forenoon,  and 
sings  to  them  her  sweet  simple  songs  in  the 
evenings ;  produces  rough  sketches  of  the 
November  sunsets,  wonders  of  art  in  the 
family  estimation  ;  and,  above  all,  is  great 
in  the  boating,  the  sea-fishing,  the  oyster- 
gathering,  during  those  famous  low  tides 
which  only  come  in  the  late  autumn. 

Macky,  the  old  nurse,  remonstrates 
against  the  last-named  amusement  —  re- 
monstrates, at  least,  against  Miss  Bee's 
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being  called  before  seven  o'clock,  and 
wandering  so  far  and  wide  in  her  quest. 

The  oysters  !  Oh  ay,  she  is  glad  to  get 
-he  oysters,  but  they  might  be  had  nearer 
hand ;  her  mamma  little  thinks  how  far 
she  goes ;  the  water  will  be  upon  her 
some  day ;  the  mornings  are  getting  too 
cold,  she  will  catch  (expressive  phrase  !) 
her  death. 

Betty  turns  a  deaf  ear,  and  the  old 
woman's  maunderings  go  for  nothing. 

Now  they  are  preparing  for  the  Christ- 
mas party,  and  already  there  is  a  change. 

"  Why  in  the  world  could  Arthur  not 
have  waited  till  next  week,  when  those 
other  people  are  coming,  instead  of  rush- 
ing down  upon  us  in  this  way,  and  bring- 
ing that  Captain  Blurt,  Bluff,  Blount,  or 
whatever  his  name  is,  with  him  ?  " 

Sir  Charles  does  not  like  being  put  out 
of  his  way,  and  telegraphic  messages  are 
not  at  all  in  his  line ;  but  the  sore  which 
chafes  him  most  is,  that  Arthur  demands 
what  he  is  uncertain  of  being  able  to  com- 
ply with,  and  yet  would  ill  like  to  refuse 
—  a  roe-drive  for  himself  and  his  friend 
the  very  day  after  their  arrival. 

"  Coming  on  Monday  night  with  Blount. 
Not  till  late.    Have  a  hunt  for  Tuesday." 

So  ran  the  telegram,  and  certainly  it 
was  a  cool  one. 

They  knew  who  Captain  Blount  was, 
had  heard  of  him  as  one  of  Arthur's 
brother  officers,  but  not  a  word  of  his 
coming  to  Castle  Graeme  till  that  morning. 

One  thing  was  good  —  they  were  not  to 
arrive  till  late ;  and  Lady  Graeme  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  she  read  the  words. 
Her  housekeeping  difficulties  are  great  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  potato-soup  and 
Loch  Fyne  herrings  would  not  commend 
themselves  to  the  young  guardsman  as 
first  courses,  when  his  friend  is  there. 

When  alone,  Arthur  can  make  very 
short  work  of  the  soup,  and  will  come 
back  for  herrings  a  second  and  a  third 
time ;  but  that  is  quite  another  thing. 

Every  one  knows,  down  to  the  lowest 
scullery-maid,  that  when  the  captain,  as 
he  has  been  fondly  styled  since  the  day  he 
held  his  commission,  brings  home  a  guest, 
they  must  look  to  their  steel. 

Nothing  escapes  his  eye.  Little  omis- 
sions and  economies  which  are  winked  at 
by  the  kind  old  laird  and  his  gentle  dame, 
had  better  not  be  tried  before  the  rampant 
young  autocrat,  who  is  the  real  master  of 
the  house  while  he  is  in  it ;  and  Duncan 
shakes  his  head  with  twinkling  humorous 
eyes,  as  he  unfastens  the  second  silver 
chest,  and  Macky  bustles  up  again  and 
again  to  her  linen-press  and  her  store- 
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room,  thinking,  with  fond,  proud  hearts, 
how  they  will  catch  it  if  everything  is  not 
quite  to  my  lord's  mind. 

As  for  Bee,  the  telegram  put  her  quite 
in  a  flutter.  There  were  flowers  to  be  got, 
few  as  there  are  in  the  greenhouse  at  pres- 
ent ;  rooms  to  be  arranged ;  above  all, 
oysters  to  be  brought  in  from  her  own  re- 
serve bed  on  the  shore. 

Who  that  had  seen  Betty  Graeme  when 
the  tide  was  out  that  morning,  tucking  up 
her  short  skirts,  putting  aside  the  slip- 
pery tangle,  and  kneeling  on  the  rocks, 
while  with  grave  and  anxious  care  she  se- 
lected her  oysters  ;  who  that  had  watched 
her  afterwards  bearing  them,  breathless 
and  dripping,  homeward —  displaying  her 
freight  with  honest  pride  at  the  window 
where  her  father  sat  —  doing  it  all  for  her- 
self because  the  boys  were  out,  and  doing 
it  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  them  could, 
—  would  have  dreamt  that  this  dainty 
apparition  at  the  evening  dinner-table 
could  be  one  and  the  same  creature  ? 

No  harm,  either,  in  the  transformation, 
if  only  Beatrix  will  still  be  Betty  at  heart. 

"  If  only,"  thinks  Lady  Graeme,  "  Ar- 
thur will  not  begin  putting  his  foolish  no- 
tions into  her  head,  and  if  only  Captain 
Blount  will  let  her  alone  !  "  Captain  Blount 
does  let  her  alone,  unexpectedly,  unac- 
countably in  the  mother's  eyes. 

He  has  come  down  to  shoot  roes  and 
wild-duck,  and  does  not  in  the  least  heed 
Arthur's  fears  that  he  will  find  the  old 
place  dull,  nor  his  insinuations  that  his 
sister  would  have  had  some  girls  down  to 
meet  them  if  she  had  known. 

Arthur  means  to  be  questioned  about 
the  sister. 

He  would  have  described  her  as  just 
out,  and  awfully  run  after,  which  he  would 
have  declared  was  the  greatest  nuisance, 
as  he  was  expected  to  tool  her  about 
everywhere  —  with  whatever  else  he  sup- 
poses likely  to  enhance  her  consequence. 

But  his  friend  does  not  give  him  the 
chance. 

He  has  never  met  Miss  Graeme,  and 
does  not  in  the  least  care  whether  she  has 
girls  to  meet  them  or  not ;  nor  indeed,  to 
tell  the  truth,  is  he  so  passionately  at- 
tached to  Arthur  as  to  be  very  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  people  at  all :  but  he  does 
like  wild-duck  shooting,  and  he  fancies 
very  much  the  idea  of  a  roe-drive. 

Sir  Charles,  however,  he  is  taken  with, 
in  spite  of  himself.  In  spite  of  the  black 
watered  silk  waistcoat  and  morning  trou- 
sers too. 

Harry  is  a  sportsman,  and  he  can  rev 
erence  a  veteran  in  the  craft. 
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All  alive  and  interested  now,  although 
he  had  slept  peacefully  in  his  big  arm- 
chair till  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival, 
the  laird  finds  a  ready  listener  in  his  son's 
friend. 

That  message  from  the  keeper  restored 
his  equanimity;  the  hunt  has  been  satis- 
factorily arranged,  and  his  cares  are  at 
rest. 

A  ceaseless  hum  proceeds  from  the  big 
chair.  Beatrix  wonders  what  they  can 
find  to  say  more,  when  over  and  over  the 
same  well-known  names  —  Henry,  Purdie, 
Westley  Richards  —  recur  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

"  I  could  tell  you  a  curious  thing,  Cap- 
tain Blount  "    A  quarter  of  an  hour 

passes. 

"  I  remember  something  like  that,  Sir 
Charles."    Another  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ten  o'clock,  the  servants  come  in  to 
prayers,  and  the  evening  is  over. 

Beatrix  sweeps  past  the  stranger  with  a 
stately  little  bend  ;  he  starts  up  and  shakes 
hands,  looks  round  to  see  how  many  more 
are  coming,  politely  stands  while  every 
one  is  scuffling  about,  and,  as  they  leave 
the  room,  sinks  into  his  chair  again,  with 
"  My  uncle  had  a  deer-forest  "  —  and  Bee 
laughs  outright  behind  the  door. 

What  a  man  ! 

On  Arthur,  however,  his  sister's  careful 
toilet  has  not  been  thrown  away. 

He  quite  approves  —  he  was  proud  to 
present  her  —  she  has  made  him  capital 
tea ;  and  he  and  his  friend  have  had  a 
warm  reception. 

All  is  as  it  should  be  ;  and  accordingly 
our  young  man's  brow  is  smooth  :  he  pat- 
ronizes his  mother  and  pets  his  sister, 
good-humouredly  regards  the  boys,  who 
hang  on  his  lips,  and  gaze  into  his  face ; 
and  Lady  Graeme's  heart  lightens  —  she 
really  feels  the  joy  of  having  her  first- 
born by  her  side ;  her  husband's  anima- 
tion exhilarates  her  spirits,  and  Captain 
Blount  is  viewed  through  rose-coloured 
spectacles. 

Sheep's-head  for  breakfast ! 

Arthur  makes  the  best  of  it;  supposes, 
aloud,  that  it  is  there  out  of  compliment  to 
his  tastes  ;  and  puts  nearly  the  half  on  his 
own  plate. 

As  he  passes  to  his  chair  from  the  side- 
table,  he  says  to  Blount,  "  You  never  saw 
this  before  !  "  and  jocosely  holds  out  the 
plate. 

Honest  Blount  answers  simply,  "Thank 
you,"  and  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  take 
it. 

Arthur  stops  short.     "  It  is  sheep's- 
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head,  Harry.  You  don't  know  what  sheep's- 
head  is." 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it  —  thanks." 

Taken  aback,  Arthur  goes  to  the  side- 
board for  more,  and  finds  that  Jack,  Tom, 
and  Charlie  have  swept  off  the  remainder 
among  them. 

This  is  too  bad. 

He  loves  sheep's-head  and  is  ashamed 
of  it;  and  here  he  has  to  put  up  with  the 
shame  without  the  sheep's-head  ! 

"  Mamma,  why  don't  we  have  break- 
fasts like  everybody  else  ?  There  is  noth- 
ing but  fish  here  —  no  omelets,  nor  curry, 
nor  anything  !  "  cried  the  young  man,  mag- 
nificently. 

Lady  Graeme  looks  down  her  plentiful 
board. 

Eggs,  scones,  rolls,  hot  cakes,  jams, 
marmalade,  toast,  bread-and-butter,  in 
abundance  —  on  the  sideboard  cold  meats, 
fish,  and  game ;  what  would  the  boy 
have  ? 

She  knows  better  than  to  argue  with 
him,  however:  Arthur  in  this  spirit  is  best 
let  alone  —  the  loss  of  the  sheep's-head 
has  ruffled  his  equanimity,  and  the  pleasant 
mood  of  the  previous  evening  is  gone. 

"  Miserable  tea  !  "  he  mutters. 

To  this  also  she  turns  a  deaf  ear. 

"  Bee,  why  don't  you  look  after  things  ? 
I  hate  to  bring  anybody  here  when  every- 
thing is  at  sixes  and  sevens.  Look  at  that 
spoon  !  Duncan  doesn't  keep  the  silver 
fit  to  be  seen  !  You  let  everything  go 
down  when  I  am  not  here  :  every  one  does 
just  as  they  please  ;  and  papa  and  mamma 
never  say  a  word." 

"Do  be  quiet,  Arthur;  Captain  Blount 
will  hear  you." 

"  I  told  you  I  was  going  to  bring  him, 

and   How  was  there  no  hot  water 

in  the  bath-room  this  morning  ?  "  he  breaks 
off  abruptly. 

"  I  don't  know.  How  should  I  ?  "  re- 
torts Beatrix,  with  dignity. 

"  That's  it.  You  don't  know.  Nobody 
ever  does  know  about  anything  in  this 
house.  I  suppose  Macky  won't  know, 
either.  Blount  will  think  us  the  queerest 
lot.  That  he  could  not  even  get  a  hot 
bath  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  it  was  that  pipe ;  I 
heard  Macky  talking  about  it,  Arthur. 
The  man  has  not  come  yet,  and  she  was 
so  put  out ;  she  said  you  would  scold  her. 
Don't  say  anything  —  it  will  be  put  right 
this  week." 

"  Which  means  next  week,  or  next 
month.  As  if  she  could  not  have  got  it 
done  before  now!    It  is  always  the  way. 
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Why  was  the  man  not  had  over  yester- 
day ?  " 

"  I  really  do  not  know.  How  can  you 
be  so  disagreeable  ?  "  cries  poor  Bee,  her 
patience  on  the  wane.  "  Speak  about  it 
yourself.  How  can  I  know  about  pipes 
and  things  ? " 

1  "  Mamma  ought  to  look  after  it,"  the 
rumbling  undertone  goes  on.  "Mamma 
never  makes  Macky  do  anything  now. 
Do,  for  any  sake,  let  us  have  a  decent 
luncheon!  hotchpot,  and  proper  things. 
Blount  is  accustomed  to  having  everything 
in  the  best  style." 

She  dutifully  acquiesces,  and  hopes  he 
has  now  run  himself  out 

But  no. 

She  is  by  no  means  so  smart  as  on  the 
evening  before,  and  in  this  he  finds  a 
fresh  grievance. 

"  That  gown  of  yours  is  too  light  for 
this  time  of  year.  Velveteen  is  the 
thing.    Why  don't  you  have  velveteen  ?  " 

"I  have  not  got  my  winter  things 
yet." 

"  And  when  do  you  mean  to  get  them, 
pray  ? " 

"  Oh,  by-and-by  I  shall  send  for  some. 
It  is  so  difficult  down  here,  and  after 
Christmas  we  shall  have  nobody." 

"  And  you  mean  to  wear  that  all  the 
winter  ? " 

"  No,  of  course  —  I  told  you  I  thought 
it  would  do  for  just  now ;  the  weather  is 
still  so  fine — you  know  it  never  is  very 
cold  here  ;  and  mamma  thinks  we  shall  go 
in  to  Edinburgh  in  February.  I  was  wait- 
ing till  then." 

"  Do  go  to  a  decent  dressmaker,  then. 
That  woman  of  mamma's  can't  make  any- 
thing fit  to  be  seen.  You  should  have 
seen  those  girls  at  the  duke's  ;  they  had 
on  the  jolliest  gowns  every  day." 

"  They  were  able  to  afford  them,  I  dare- 
say." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense !  A  good 
gown  is  just  as  cheap  to  make  up  as  a  bad 

one  " 

"  But  a  good  dressmaker  is  not  as  cheap 


to  as  having  them  made 


up  at 


to  go 
home." 

"  They  never  turn  you  out  the  same." 

"  I  know  they  don't."  She  is  too  gen- 
erous to  tell  him  how  she  smarts  under 
this  knowledge  —  nay,  more,  how  she  had 
almost  written  that  order  to  Madame  Val- 
lotin,  when  her  father's  complaints  of  his 
extravagance  made  her  stop. 

Accordingly  Arthur  feels  he  has  the 
best  of  it,  and  proceeds  to  deliver  a  hom- 
ily to  the  purpose  that  economy  consists 
in  having  the  best  of  everything — things 


that  last,  you  know,  and  always  look  well, 
and  you  are  never  ashamed  of  them,  even 
if  they  get  a  little  bit  old-fashioned. 

All  very  well,  but  when  the  young  man 
of  the  family  is  of  this  opinion,  it  happens 
not  unfrequently  that  he  puts  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  other  members  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  it. 

Bee  would  not  hint  this  to  Arthur  for 
the  world,  but  in  her  heart  she  rebels. 

As  for  him,  he  is  already  in  a  better 
humour. 

"  You  should  have  seen  those  girls  at  the 
duke's,"  he  repeats.  "  Some  of  them  were 
awfully  nice." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  about  your  visit  there ; 
you  never  wrote  a  word  to  us,  and  I 
wanted  so  much  to  hear.  Now,  begin ; 
who  were  there  ?  "  cries  Bee,  brightening 
up. 

So  he  begins  —  she  is  all  attention  ;  he 
is  mollified,  soothed  :  she  questions,  he  re- 
joins with  complacency,  and  by  the  time 
that  breakfast  is  over,  the  sky  is  quite  se- 
rene. 

But  one  pair  of  loving  eyes  have  cast 
more  than  one  anxious  glance  towards  her 
full-fledged  nestlings,  and  a  simple  wile  has 
been  devised  whereby  Arthur  and  Bee 
may  not  be  too  often  undisturbed  in  each 
other's  company. 

"  My  poor  boy,  he  means  no  harm  ;  but 
they  are  both  so  young,  and  she  is  so 
easily  led.  I  had  far  rather  see  her  romp- 
ing with  Jack  and  Charlie,  as  she  did  a 
year  ago,  than  drinking  in  Arthur's  foolish 
notions,  and  trying  to  be  like  the  giddy 
girls  he  tells  her  about." 

Bee  has  already  begun  to  resume  some- 
thing of  the  Beatrix  manner. 

Arthur  has  been  relating  to  her  his  ad- 
ventures with  one  young  lady  in  a  dogcart, 
and  showing  the  purse  another  has  worked 
for  him,  while  he  declares  he  must  not  for- 
get the  gloves  he  owes  to  a  third ;  each  of 
the  three  is  declared  to  be  "  awfully  jolly 
and  friendly"  and  she  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  is  quite  the  approved 
thing. 

So  by  way  of  being  friendly,  she  is 
writing  at  the  davenport  when  the  young 
men  come  in,  and  looks  up  with  a  little 
simper,  wondering  why  they  are  not  yet 
gone  ?  What  can  they  mean  by  dawdling 
about  in  that  way  the  whole  morning  ;  the 
day  is  half  over  ! 

This  to  Arthur  — at  Blount. 

Harry  replies  in  good  faith.  "  The 
beaters  are  only  assembling  now,  Miss 
Graeme ;  we  are  not  to  start  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Are  you  coming  to  see  us 
off?" 
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Miss  Graeme  laughs  at  the  idea,  but  her 
more  sophisticated  brother  approves. 

"  Come  along,  Bee ;  you  can  come  to 
the  top  wood,  at  all  events,  and  Jack  will 
bring  vou  home." 

Jack.  —  "  Catch  me  !  " 

"  Well,  she  can  stay  with  me,  then,  and 
I'll  look  after  her  —  can't  she,  mamma  ?  " 
says  the  young  sovereign,  graciously. 
Unless  in  a  very  bad  temper,  Arthur  al- 
ways extends  his  benign  protection  to  his 
sister. 

But  will  she  be  with  him  all  the  time  ? 
Is  it  not  too  far  to  walk  ?  Bee  is  sure  she 
is  able  for  it?  Thick  boots  ?  Galoshes  ? 

Satisfied  on  these  points,  Lady  Graeme 
has  no  objection  ;  Arthur  will  be  taken  up 
with  the  sport,  and  she  sees  in  Betty's 
dancing  eyes  her  great  desire. 

A  roe-hunt  is  nothing  new  to  her,  it  is 
true,  but  she  is  too  much  an  out-of-doors 
creature  not  to  delight  in  the  walk,  and  the- 
sport,  and  the  fun  and  excitement  gener- 
ally. 

If  only  Captain  Blount  had  not  been 
going.  His  being  there  is  a  check  upon 
them  all.  However,  she  will  keep  out  of 
his  way;  and  he  cannot  think  her  accom- 
panying them  very  odd,  or  Arthur  would 
not  have  proposed  it. 

Besides  (Betty,  not  Beatrix,  speaking), 
she  does  not  care  what  he  thinks  ! 

Gladly  she  leaves  her  notes  unwritten, 
tumbles  them  into  the  drawer,  and  in  her 
glee  at  escaping  runs  headlong  against 
Harry,  who  is  standing  outside  the  door, 
staring,  with  one  eye  shut,  down  the  muz- 
zle of  his  gun. 

Bee,  in  running  against  the  gun,  knocks 
it  from  the  eye,  and  it  scrapes  his  cheek. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 
cries  she,  joyously,  and  flies  up-stairs. 

Harry  Blount  looks  after  her,  for  just 
half  a  minute,  then  he  rubs  his  cheek,  and 
stares  down  the  gun-muzzle  again. 

Outside  the  beaters  are  gathering  fast. 

Duncan's  wizened  visage  peers  out  of 
the  hall-door,  and  hails  M'Killop,  the  long- 
bodied  policeman,  who  proposes  to  keep 
the  boys  in  order,  and  has  tried  it  in  vain, 
at  every  hunt  in  the  Castle  Graeme  drives, 
for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  boys  will  not  be  kept  in  order;  but 
M'Killop  enjoys  the  sport  as  much  as  any 
one  of  them,  and  the  dinner  after  it  too. 

u  M'Killop,  will  ye  tak'  onything  ?  " 

"  Thank  ye,  Duncan  ;  no'  the  noo.  Are 
they  ready  yet  ?  " 

"  They'll  be  ready  soon  enough.  Sir 
Charles  is  gone  ben,  and  he's  aye  to  his 
time." 
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"Is  that  fat  George  o'  yours  to  gang  wi' 
us,  Duncan?  " 

"  He'll  no'  gang  far,  ye  needna  fear." 
"  Has  he  been  on  the  hill,  ever?" 
"  No'  he." 

"  We'll  gie  him  a  taste  o't,  then.  What 
stryngers  hae  ye  in  the  hoose  the  day  ?  " 

"  An  Englisher  wi'  the  captain,  that's  a7 

"  Nane  o'  the  Striven  set  ?  "  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone. 

"  Nane  but  oorselves  the  day." 

M'Killop  administers  chastisement  to 
an  explosive  boy,  and  touches  his  cap  to 
my  lady  at  the  window. 

A  voice  from  behind,  and  Arthur  ap- 
pears. "  How  are  you,  M'Killop  ?  Are 
these  all  you  have  got  for  us  to-day  ?  "  says 
he,  grandly. 

"  'Deed,  an'  I  thocht  we  had  done  pretty 
weel,  captain.  There's  five-and-thairty 
here,  and  yonder's  a  wheen  mair  on  the 
road." 

"  Aw,  yes.  Not  so  bad,  after  all.  We 
have  usually  a  great  many  more,"  observes 
Arthur  to  his  friend ;  "  but  these  will  do 
the  work,  and  that  is  all  we  want." 

"  A'  we  want,  indeed ! "  mutters  the 
policeman,  indignantly ;  "  an'  me  getting 
them  thegither  the  haill  o'  yesterday !  Sir 
Charles  kens  better." 

Sir  Charles  comes  out  beaming  all  over. 

"  Hey,  M'Killop  !  You  have  a  fine  set 
of  lads  here  to-day.  A  splendid  array,  eh, 
Arthur  ?  You  see  we  can  get  up  a  hunt 
as  well  as  ever,  though  you  did  give  us 
such  short  notice.  It  was  too  bad  of  the 
captain,  was  it  not,  M'Killop  ? " 

M'Killop  grins,  pacified  and  self-con- 
scious ;  while  Arthur  talks  to  Blount  as 
loudly  as  he  can  ;  and  Beatrix,  feeling  a 
little  ashamed  of  her  brother,  tries  also  to 
cover  his  confusion. 

Then  follows  a  rush  from  behind,  Jack, 
Tom,  and  Charlie,  exuberant,  ecstatic,  per- 
fectly uncontrollable  in  their  rejoicings. 

"  I  say,  papa,  look  at  George.  George 
is  going !    He  !  he  !  he  ! " 

No  one  can  help  looking  at  George,  of 
course.  Duncan  openly  sniggers  ;  M'Kil- 
lop turns  aside  ;  and  Blount,  Arthur,  and 
Beatrix  on  the  door-steps  glance  at  each 
other. 

Six-foot-high  George,  the  most  solemn 
of  footmen,  is  there,  his  fat  white  face  sur- 
mounted by  a  fancy  cap ;  his  borrowed 
attire,  if  not  unfit,  at  least  unfitting,  from 
top  to  toe  ;  his  hand  grasping  as  grievous 
a  crab-tree  cudgel  as  ever  did  that  of 
Giant  Despair. 

"  George  /  you  can't  walk ! "  Sir  Charles 
blurts  out. 
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"  I  can  try,  Sir  Charles."  George  in  no 
wise  disconcerted. 

"  Why,  man  "  —  begins  his  master,  and 
bursts  out  a-laughing. 

Then  the  whole  of  the  boys  set  up  a 
roar. 

George  reddens,  half-inclined  to  cry. 

"Never  mind,  then;  come  along!" 
cries  the  old  gentleman,  recovering;  "and 
if  you  do  walk,  those  legs  of  yours  belie 
you.  Now  then,  M'Kiflop.  At  the  old 
v  place.    Lead  off  !  " 

Off  they  march,  scramble,  run,  and 
scuffle. 

The  gravel  and  the  velvet  turf  in  front 
is  sadly  cut  up  and  trampled  upon,  but 
the  laird's  eye  is  bright  and  joyous.  Lady 
Graeme,  with  Miss  Williams  —  the  poor, 
dull,  uninteresting  Miss  Williams  —  with 
whom  fate  obliges  her  to  pass  this  day  in 
company,  is  standing  at  the  window,  and 
they  salute  her  gaily  as  they  pass. 

What  a  morning  it  is  ! 

Brightly  sparkles  the  frost  upon  the  fir- 
trees,  as  it  drips  beneath  the  influence  of 
the  noonday  sun.  The  sea  is  at  its  lowest, 
calm  as  glass,  blue  as  the  heavens  above 
it,  here  and  there  twinkling  in  diamond 
points  of  light,  anon  covered  from  shore 
to  shore  with  those  long  streaks  that  tell 
where  the  herring  lie  beneath. 

All  along  the  wet  sands  the  gulls,  cur- 
lews, and  herons  are  feeding.  A  flock  of 
ducks  is  sailing  in  and  out  among  the 
rocks  and  headlands  of  the  bay. 

One  solitary  bird,  large  and  white,  hovers 
overhead  in  the  blue  picture-frame.  Pa- 
tiently it  waits  awhile,  circles  round,  re- 
gains the  former  point,  then  flashes  from 
its  height,  with  a  sharp  report  strikes  the 
water  —  and  the  solan  goose  has  seized  its 
prey. 

"  Look,  Captain  Blount ;  you  won't  see 
a  sight  like  that  south  of  the  Tweed  !  That 
fellow  is  come  all  the  way  from  Ailsa  to 
fish  these  waters.  See,  see,  up  he  goes  !  " 
cries  the  old  sportsman,  standing  stock- 
still.  "  Up,  up,  up  !  now  he  has  found  his 
place  again,  and  a  bonnie  fish  in  his  maw, 
I'll  warrant  him  !  Did  you  hear  the  noise 
he  made  ?    Did  you  hear  that  clap  ?  " 

"  Was  that  report  from  the  bird  ?  "  cries 
Blount.  "  I  thought  it  was  a  shot  from 
the  opposite  shore." 

"  Ay,  it  was  the  bird.  They  seldom 
come  as  far  as  this  till  about  this  season 
of  the  year.  Then  you  may  see  one  by 
.  himself  pretty  frequently,  sometimes  two, 
not  often  more  at  a  time." 

They  are  walking  on  again,  up  through 
the  narrow  wood-paths,  Sir  Charles  point- 
ing hither  and  thither  as  he  pours  out 
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tales  of  exploits  past;  and  faster  and 
faster  he  and  Blount  hurry  along,  till  Bee 
and  her  brothers  are  left  far  behind. 

When  the  reach  the  trysting-place  every 
one  is  waiting.  Confusion,  talking,  loiter- 
ing ensues,  but  at  last  the  main  body  start ; 
a  few  efficient  hands  being  told  off  to  the 
passes. 

"Arthur  and  his  sister  depart  for  their 
station,  and  Captain  Blount  is  marched  off 
to  his,  under  escort. 

Arthur's  pass  is  not  far  from  the  cot- 
tage, and  is  soon  reached.  He  smokes, 
she  walks  up  and  down,  and  an  hour  goes 

Occasionally  wild  whoops  break  out  at 
different  points,  and  the  prolonged  cry  of  . 
the  beaters  is  heard,  now  far  in  the  dis- 
tance, now  startlingly  close  at  hand,  but 
nothing  presents  itself. 

Bee  feels  it  slightly  monotonous,  but 
does  not  like  to  say  so,  and  another  hour 
is  gone. 

"  Two  o'clock,"  says  Arthur.  "  What 
in  the  world  " 

Bang  !  a  single  report. 

"  That  was  Blount !  That  shot  did  ex- 
ecution !  They  will  be  here  next !  "  cries 
Arthur,  all  excitement.  "  Keep  quiet, 
Bee,  and  don't  you  stir.  Come  in  behind 
this  tree.  Ah,  that  little  wretch,  Charlie  ! 
what  is  he  setting  up  his  pipe  for?  Be 
quiet,  you  impertinent  little  ape  ! "  snarls 
his  brother,  between  his  teeth. 

Charlie  continues  to  yell,  yell,  yell ; 
Arthur  is  getting  furious;  suddenly  comes 
a  soft  rustling,  a  gentle  pit-pat  on  the 
mossy  path  :  he  puts  out  his  hand  and 
touches  Beatrix.  She  has  seen  it  already, 
the  timid  creature,  all  confused,  trembling, 
and  suspicious,  creeping  along  the  quiet 
opening  which  may  prove  a  shelter  from 
agony  and  death. 

Ha  !  what  is  that  ?  Something  unusual, 
something  dangerous  ?  A  piece  of  red 
among  the  green,  a  sparkle  among  the 
brackens. 

Dare  she  venture  on?  One  slender 
limb  is  extended,  the  graceful  head  is 
thrown  upwards,  the  scared  eyeballs 
search  the  prospect. 

The  ambuscade  cowers  motionless, 
Arthur's  finger  on  the  trigger;  there 
comes  a  shout  from  above,  and  the  doe 
bounds  forward  to  her  fate. 

That  shot  needed  not  much  of  the 
sportsman's  skill.  Within  ten  yards  of 
Beatrix  she  lies  mortally  wounded,  the 
poor  palpitating  sides  heave  more  and 
more  faintly,  the  mouth  opens  and  shuts 
in  spasms  of  agony. 

Bee  cannot  look,  nor  speak,  nor  move. 
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"  I'll  soon  settle  you,  my  friend  !  "  cries 
the  happv  hunter,  taking  out  his  knife. 

"  Oh,  Arthur,  don't  !  " 

"What?  you  needn't  look.  It's  all 
right.  Put  the  poor  animal  out  of  its 
pain." 

"  Oh,  do  let  it  alone  !  let  it  die  in  peace." 

A  sceptical  laugh  as  he  steps  forward  ; 
she  puts  her  hands  before  her  eyes,  and 
rushes  into  the  wood. 

"  Where  is  your  sister  ?  " 

It  is  Blount' who  has  come  up,  joyously 
excited.  "  Mine  is  a  buck,  and  the  sweet- 
est little  head  you  ever  saw!  If  Sir 
Charles  will  give  it  me,  I  mean  to  have  it 
stuffed." 

"A  buck,  is  it?  I  heard  you.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  all  the 
luck.  When  it  wasn't  a  right  and  left,  I 
thought  they  must  have  moved  off,  and 
that  it  was  that  little  fool  Charlie  who  had 
done  it !  But  the  crittur  knew  better," 
says  he,  in  high  good-humour. 

"  But  where  is  your  sister?  " 

"  She  has  made  off,  I  do  believe.  She 
would  not  stay  to  see  the  coup  de  grace. 
Well,  if  the  governor  does  his  part,  we 
shall  have  done  a  pretty  good  morning's 
work.    Were  the  beaters  near  you  ? " 

"  Only  once  —  that  fat  footman  of  yours 
holding  out  nobly :  and  oh  !  you  should 
hear  him  call;  the  slow  pomposity  with 
which  lie  gives  itforth,and  his  strut,  strut, 
strut  along  —  but  no  notion  of  giving  in. 
He  can't  be  a  bad  fellow." 

"George?  Oh,  by  no  means,  but  I 
should  have  thought  too  much  of  a  swell 
for  this  work.  Now  for  luncheon  —  it  is 
at  the  keeper's  ;  and  we  have  earned  it, 
Harry,  and  no  mistake." 

"  But  where  is  your  sister?" 

"  Oh,  she  will  turn  up  ;  she's  all  right." 
(Bother  these  girls  !  what  a  nuisance  they 
are  !)  "  Come  along." 

"  She  can't  go  walking  about  the  woods, 
you  know,  with  all  these  guns  about,  and 
in  that  brown  dress,  too.  We  must  find 
her." 

"  You  look,  then.  I  must  go  on  and 
see  that  all  is  ready.  Just  wait  a  minute 
here,  and  she  is  sure  to  make  her  appear- 
ance." 

"  Can  I  miss  the  way  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear  no.  Besides,  she  knows  it ; 
but  you  had  better  come  with  me.  Stop, 
I'll  call.    Bee!  holloa!" 

"  I  am  here,"  comes  a  low  voice  from 
the  fern,  not  very  far  off. 

"  And  what  did  you  give  us  such  a 
fright  for,  then  ?  Here  were  we  just  going 
off  to  hunt  for  you ;  at  least  Harry  was. 


Come  out  here,  you  goose  !  we  are  going 
in  to  luncheon." 

"  Is  —  is  the  creature  dead,  Arthur?  " 

"  Dead  ?    Ages  ago.    Come  out,  I  say." 

She  has  been  crouching  on  the  wet 
ground  behind  a  mossy  rock,  and  comes 
forward  with  slow  steps  and  a  curiously 
white  face. 

"  Well,"  exclaims  her  brother,  "  I  did 
not  think  you  had  been  such  a  silly  !  You 
have  been  at  a  hunt  often  enough  before." 

"  I  never  saw  one  killed,  and  I  never 
will  come  out  again  !  "  cried  poor  Beatrix. 

Harry  Blount  is  looking  at  her,  and 
suddenly  he  seizes  her  arm,  and  exclaims, 
"  Take  care,  Miss  Graeme  !  "  But  he  is 
too  late  :  the  colour  has  all  left  Bee's  face, 
and  she  has  sunk  down  sick  and  faint  on 
the  pathway. 

What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Arthur  whistles  in  his  consternation, 
Blount  lifts  her  in  his  arms,  and  the  two 
regard  each  other  with  a  gaze  of  mute  and 
helpless  appeal. 

Arthur  has  brandy,  but  no  water  —  it  is 
whiskey,  by  the  way,  as  he  is  obliged  to 
confess  ;  but  do  they  dare  to  give  her 
this  ?  If  she  were  to  choke  !  Neither  of 
them  knows  what  might  happen,  and 
Arthur  looks  at  the  bottle,  and  shakes  it, 
and  thinks  he  would  like  a  mouthful  him- 
self, but  puts  it  back  in  his  pocket  again. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Harry.  I'll  run  for 
the  keeper's  wife.  You  hold  her  there, 
and  I  sha'n't  be  gone  a  minute  !  " 

Off  he  scampers,  thankful  to  be  free ; 
while  poor  Blount,  awkward  and  wretched, 
is  left  with  his  helpless  burden. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  he  thinks.  "  Poor 
girl !  What  a  shame  it  was  to  bring  her, 
and  how  happy  and  jolly  she  was  about 
coming!  It  was  the  sight  of  the  blood,  I 
know,  just  when  she  was  tired  and  famish- 
ing. Now,  who  is  to  take  her  home  ?  Not 
I.  I  must  have  one  try  in  the  next  pass. 
Oh,  she  is  coming  round,  is  she  ?  " 

Yes ;  she  opens  her  eyes,  draws  a 
breath,  and  puts  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
from  which  Harry  has  removed  the  hat. 

Suddenly  he  twirls  her  round  with  ve- 
locity, putting  himself  between  her  eyes 
and  the  sad  sight  that  had  unnerved  her 
before,  and  with  the  motion  the  maiden 
begins  to  feel  something  strange  in  her 
position. 

Her  senses  return,  and  she  rises  to  her 
feet. 

How  thankful  Blount  is  to  hear  foot- 
steps coming !  for  Arthur  has  met  Sir 
Charles,  and  the  boys  and  keepers,  all  on 
their  way  to  the  cottage. 
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The  doe  is  speedily  removed ;  and  Bea- 
trix, whom  her  brothers  regard  with  awe, 
is  comforted  and  exhorted  by  her  father. 

"  A  sportsman's  daughter,  and  can't 
stand  a  shot,  Bee  !  Who  would  have 
believed  it  of  you?  What  will  mamma 
say  ?  We  must  get  you  home  somehow, 
as  soon  as  we  have  had  something  to  eat. 
One  of  the  boys  must  go  back  with  you." 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
DUTCH  GUIANA. 

CHAPTER  III. 

{continued) 

Enough  of  Creoles,  Chinese,  and  coo- 
lies for  this  once  ;  we  are  yet  at  the  out- 
set of  our  voyage.  Returning  towards 
the  factory,  we  pay  a  visit  to  the  airy  and 
well-constructed  hospital ;  sore  feet  seem 
the  principal  complaint.  The  climate  is, 
in  itself,  a  healthy  one ;  epidemics  are 
rare,  marsh-fever  scarcely  heard  of,  and 
yellow  fever,  like  cholera,  a  historical  event 
of  years  past.  Hence  disease  when  it 
occurs  is  mostly  traceable  to  some  dis- 
tinct cause  of  individual  folly,  unreason- 
able custom,  or,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  the  self-stinting  coolie,  insufficient 
diet.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  here, 
as  in  almost  every  other  West-Indian  col- 
ony—  Demerara  is  one  of  the  few  hon- 
ourable exceptions  —  sanitary  regulations 
and  medical  service  are  far  from  their 
best.  Let  them  be  reformed,  as  they 
easily  may,  and  the  inhabitant,  European 
or  other,  of  the  Guiana  coast  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  lot,  so  far  as 
climate  is  concerned,  even  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  bracing  atmosphere  and  in- 
vigorating breezes  of  the  northern  sea- 
shore. 

A  look  at  the  truly  regal  king-palm, 
an  African  importation,  and  said  to  be 
the  only  specimen  in  the  colony,  that 
waves  its  crown  of  dense  fronds,  each 
thirty  and  forty  feet  long,  in  front  of  the 
Voorburg  residence,  and  we  re-embark; 
not  sorry,  after  the  hot  sunshine  we  have 
endured,  to  find  ourselves  once  more 
under  the  boat-awning  in  the  temperate 
river-breeze. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  we  have  rounded 
the  point  of  Fort  Amsterdam,  where  of 
course  flags  are  flying  and  officers  and 
soldiers  in  all  the  glory  of  uniform  are 
hastily  marshalling  themselves  alongside 
of  the  battery  at  the  water's  edge  to  greet 
his  Excellency  who,  hat  in  hand,  acknowl- 


edges their  salutations  from  the  deck. 
And  now,  with  the  tide  to  help,  we  are 
steaming  up  the  giant  Commeweyne,  and 
enter  straight  on  a  scene  of  singular 
beauty,  and  a  character  all  its  own.  For 
breadth  of  stream,  indeed,  and  colour  or 
discolour  of  water,  the  river  hereabouts, 
that  is  for  about  twenty  miles  of  its  lower 
course,  might  fairly  pass  for  the  Danube 
anywhere  between  Orsova  and  Widdin, 
or  perhaps  for  a  main  branch  of  the  Nile 
about  Benha,  with  the  sole  discrepancy 
that  whereas  the  Commeweyne,  thanks 
to  the  neighbouring  Atlantic,  is  tidal,  the 
two  last-named  tributaries  of  the  tideless 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  are  not  so. 
But  that  large  reddish  water-snake,  that 
writhes  its  ugly  way  up  the  current;  that 
timber-raft  of  rough-hewn  but  costly  ma- 
terials, bearing  on  its  planks  the  tall  naked 
African  figures  that  guide  its  way;  that 
light  Indian  corial,  balanced  as  venture- 
somely as  any  Oxford  skiff,  and  managed 
by  a  boatman  as  skilful,  however  ragged 
his  clothes,  and  reckless  his  seeming,  as 
the  precisest  Oxford  undergraduate  ;  that 
gleaming  gondola-like  barge,  with  its 
covered  cabin  —  is  the  reclining  form 
within  dark  or  fair?  —  and  its  cheery- 
singing  crew —  all  these  are  objects  not 
of  Bulgarian,  nor  even,  though  not  abso- 
lutely dissimilar,  of  Egyptian  river-life. 
The  hot  light  mirrored  on  the  turbid 
water,  the  moist  hot  breeze,  the  intense 
hot  stillness  of  earth  and  sky,  between 
which  the  very  river  seems  as  if  motion- 
less, and  sleeping  in  the  monotony  of  its 
tepid  flow  —  these  also  are  unknown  to  the 
Nile  of  the  Cairene  Delta,  or  the  Turko- 
Waliachian  Danube ;  they  belong  to  a 
more  central  zone.  Details  of  the  sort 
might,  however,  be  every  one  of  them 
—  the  "bush  negroes"  and  the  covered 
Dutch  barges  excepted  —  equally  well 
found,  as  I  myself  can  bear  witness,  on  the 
Essequibo,  the  Demerara,  or  any  other  of 
the  neighbouring  Guiana-coast  rivers.  But 
not  so  the  scarce  interrupted  succession 
of  estates,  sugar,  cocoa,  and  plaintain,  to 
the  right  and  left,  each  with  its  quaint 
name,  most  often  Dutch,  telling  some 
tale  of  the  hopes,  cares,  expectations,  anx- 
ieties, affections,  joys,  sorrows,  of  former 
owners  long  ago. 

Various  as  were  the  early  fortunes  of 
the  "  estates,"  their  later  times  have  been 
to  the  full  as  varied,  or  perhaps  more. 
Some  have  by  good  management,  backed 
with  the  requisite  capital,  retained  through 
all  vicissitudes  of  trade  and  strife,  of 
slavery,  apprenticeship,  and  emancipa- 
tion, a  sufficiency   of  Creole  labour  to 
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keep  all  or  the  greater  part  of  their  old 
West-Indian  prosperity;  and  announce 
themselves  accordingly  as  we  sail  past,  by 
smoking  chimneys,  roofs  and  walls  in 
good  repair,  and  clustering  cottages, 
amid  the  dense  green  of  cocoa-groves, 
or  the  verdant  monotony  of  sugarcanes, 
only  interrupted  at  regular  distances  by 
canal  and  dyke,  or  by  some  long  palm- 
row,  planted  more  for  beauty  than  for 
profit.  In  the  distance  towers  a  huge 
cotton-tree,  magnificent  to  look  at,  but 
useless  else,  and  chiefly  spared  to  hu- 
mour negro  superstition,  that  yet  brings 
offerings  of  food  and  drink  to  the  invis- 
ible power,  rather  maleficent  than  other- 
wise, supposed  to  reside  under  its  boughs. 
Or,  again,  signs  of  recent  additions  and 
improvements,  with  long  white  rows  of 
regulation-built  cottages,  the  tenements  of 
coolies  or  Chinese,  attest  fortunes  not 
only  maintained  but  improved  by  the  in- 
fusion of  "new  blood"  from  the  Indian 
or  the  Celestial  empire.  Or  a  reverse 
process  has  taken  place  ;  the  cane  has  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  less  costly,  but  also 
less  remunerative  rivals;  and  the  white 
proprietor  has  made  place  for  a  black 
landowner,  or  more  commonly  for  several, 
who  now  cultivate  the  land  in  accordance 
with  their  narrow  means.  Here  the  em- 
erald monotony  of  the  land  is  broken; 
patches  of  cassava-growth,  like  an  infinity 
of  soft  green  cupolas,  crowded  one  on  the 
other,  and  undulating  to  every  breath  of 
air,  show  chequerwise  between  acres 
where  the  metallic  glitter  of  vigorous  plan- 
tain leaves,  or  tall  hop-like  rows  of  climb- 
ing yam,  tell  of  an  unexhausted  and  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible  soil.  Jotted  freely 
amid  the  lesser  growths,  fruit-trees  of  every 
kind  spread  unpruned  with  a  luxuriance 
that  says  more  for  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  crop  ;  but  this  is  the  trop- 
ical rule,  and  even  Dutch  gardening-skill 
is  unavailing  against  the  exuberance  of 
growth  in  climates  like  these.  Mean- 
while, the  stately  residence  of  the  former 
proprietor,  who  by  the  way  had  in  all 
probability  been  for  many  years  an  absen- 
tee, before  by  a  natural  result  he  became 
a  bankrupt  —  the  tradition  is  a  stereo- 
typed one,  and  recurs  every  day — has  at 
last  been  totally  abandoned  as  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  simpler  requirements  of  his 
successors.  They  content  themselves 
with  small  cottages  half-buried  in  a  med- 
ley of  flower-bushes,  and  kitchen-growth 
close  by;  though  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance our  Creole,  reverting  to  the  heredi- 
tary oriental  instinct  of  ease  and  how  to 
take  it,  has   built  himself  on  the  green 
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margin  of  some  creek  or  river  inlet,  a 
pretty  painted  kiosk,  worthy  of  finding 
place  among  its  likenesses  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  or  Nile,  and  answering 
the  same  ends.  An  unroofed  factory  and 
ruined  chimney  close  by  combine  to  mark 
the  present  phase,  a  necessary  though  a 
transient  one,  of  land-ownership,  through 
which  Surinam  is  passing ;  a  more  hope- 
ful one,  though  less  brilliant,  than  that  of 
exclusively  large  estates  and  costly  fac- 
tories owned  by  few. 

I  am  again, —  for  this  is  not  a  diary, 
where  everything  is  put  down  according 
to  the  order  in  which  it  occurred,  but 
rather  a  landscape  picture,  where  I  take 
the  liberty  of  arranging  accessories  as 
best  may  suit  convenience  or  effect, —  I 
am  again  on  board  our  steamer  onward 
bound  with  the  rest.  Sometimes  our 
course  lies  along  the  centre  of  the  river, 
and  then  we  have  a  general  view  of  either 
side,  far  off,  but  seen  in  that  clearness  of 
atmosphere  unknown  to  the  northern 
climes,  which,  while  it  abolishes  the  ef- 
fects of  distance,  creates  a  curious  illu- 
sion, making- the  smallness  of  the  remoter 
objects  appear  not  relative  but  absolute. 
Sharp-edged  and  bright-coloured  in  the 
sun,  houses  and  cottages  stand  out  in  an 
apparent  foreground  of  tree  and  field ; 
miniature  dwellings,  among  a  miniature 
vegetation ;  with  liliputian  likenesses  of 
men  and  women  between.  Then,  again, 
we  approach  one  or  the  other  bank ;  and 
see  !  the  little  palm-model  is  sixty  feet 
high  at  least,  and  the  gabled  toy-house  a 
large  mansion  three  or  four  storeys  high. 
And  now  the  fields  and  gardens  reach 
down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  stream,  and 
our  approach  has  been  watched  by  the 
labourers  from  far;  so  that  by  the  time 
we  are  gliding  alongside,  troops  of  blacks, 
men  and  women,  the  former  having  hasti- 
ly slipped  on  their  white  shirts,  the  latter 
rearranged  their  picturesque  head-ker- 
chiefs of  every  device  and  colour,  gala- 
fashion,  hurry  down  to  the  landing-place 
for  a  welcome.  Some  bear  with  them  lit- 
tle Dutch  or  fancy  flags,  others,  the  chil- 
dren especially,  have  wild  flowers  in  their 
hands ;  two  or  three  instruments  of 
music,  or  what  does  duty  for  them,  are 
heard  in  the  crowd  ;  and  a  dense  group 
forms,  with  the  eager  seriousness  befit- 
ting the  occasion  about  the  two  dwarf 
cannon  by  the  wharf  side,  which  are  now 
banged  off  amid  the  triumphant  shouts  of 
the  one  sex  and  the  screams  of  the  other. 
We,  on  the  deck  and  paddle-boxes,  re- 
turn the  greetings  as  best  we  may,  the 
governor  waves  his  hat,  fresh  shouts  fol- 
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low;  till  the  popular  excitement  —  on 
shore,  be  it  understood  —  takes  the  form 
of  a  dance,  begun  for  our  delectation,  and 
continued  for  that  of  the  dancers  them- 
selves, long  after  we  have  glided  away. 
White  dresses,  dashed  here  and  there 
by  a  sprinkling  of  gay  colours ;  behind 
them  a  glowing  screen  of  garden-flowers, 
further  back  and  all  around  the  emerald 
green  of  cane-fields,  overhead  tall  palms, 
not  half  seared  and  scant  of  foliage  as  we 
too  frequently  see  them  in  the  wind-swept 
islands  of  the  Caribbean  archipelago,  but 
luxuriant  with  their  heavy  crowns ;  or 
giant  flowering  trees,  crimson  and  yellow, 
the  whole  flooded,  penetrated  everywhere 
by  the  steady  brightness  of  the  tropical 
day,— 

Till  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun, 

a  gay  sight,  and  harmonizing  well  with  the 
sounds  of  welcome,  happiness,  and  mirth. 
These  tell,  not  indeed  perhaps  of  all-ab- 
sorbing industry,  of  venturesome  specula- 
tion and  colossal  success,  but  of  sufficiency, 
contentment,  and  well-doing,  —  good  things 
too  in  their  way. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
COTTICA. 

"  a  leaf  on  the  one  great  tree,  that  up  from  old 

time 

Growing,  contains  in  itself  the  whole  of  the  virtue 
and  life  of 

Bygone  days,  drawing  now  to  itself  all  kindreds  and 
nations, 

And  must  have  for  itself  the  whole  world  for  its  root 
and  branches." 

Clough. 

During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Fort  Sommelsdyk  continued  to  be 
a  position  of  the  greatest  importance,  cov- 
ering the  bulk  of  the  colonial  estates  and 
the  capital  itself  from  the  frequent  inroads 
Of  Cayenne  depredators,  and  their  allies, 
the  French  maroons.  With  the  final  re- 
pression of  these  marauders,  the  military 
duties  of  the  post  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased  ;  and  it  has  now  for  several  years 
served  only  as  a  police-station.  No  spot 
could  have  been  better  chosen ;  no  truer 
centre  found  anywhere.  Not  only  does 
the  Commeweyne  River,  with  its  double 
fringe  of  estates  and  cultivation  reach- 
ing far  to  the  south,  here  unite  with. its 
main  tributary,  the  Cottica,  the  eastern 
artery  of  a  wide  and  populous  district ;  but 
the  same  way  gives  direct  access  to  the 
Perica  River,  another  important  affluent 
from  the  south-east ;  while  at  a  little  dis- 
tance the  Matappica  watercourse  brandies 
off  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  winding 
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amid  a  populous  region  of  plantations  and 
cane-fields,  finds  an  opening  to  the  sea 
beyond.  Half  the  cultivation,  and,  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  estates,  more  than 
half  the  rural  population  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
are  within  the  range  of  these  districts  ;  and 
the  selection  of  this  post  will  ever  remain 
a  proof  of  the  administrative,  no  less  than 
of  the  military  talents  of  Van  Sommelsdyk. 

The  small  fort,  a  pentagon,  erected  on 
a  grass-grown  promontory  at  the  meeting 
of  the  two  great  waters,  has  a  very  pretty 
appearance.  On  every  side  the  further 
view  is  shut  off  by  the  dense  forest  through 
which  the  rivers  make  their  winding  way 
by  channels  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in 
depth ;  no  other  habitation  is  in  sight ; 
and  the  cleared  space  around  the  fort- 
buildings  has  an  out-of-the-world  look,  be- 
fitting a  scene  of  weird  adventure  in  "  Ma- 
binogion"  or  "  The  Fairie  Queene."  But 
the  poetry  of  the  New  World  is  in  itself, 
not  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  behold  it ;  and 
if  fairies  exist  west  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
are  invisible  for  the  most.  Above  its 
junction,  the  Commeweyne  changes  char- 
acter, and  instead  of  being  a  broad,  slow- 
flowing  volume  of  brackish  water,  becomes 
a  comparatively  narrow,  but  deep  and  rapid 
stream  ;  while  its  former  muddy  colour  is 
exchanged  for  pure  black,  not  unlike  the 
appearance  of  the  mid-Atlantic  depths  in 
its  inky  glassiness.  If  taken  up,  however, 
in  small  quantity,  the  black  colour,  which 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  depth,  gives  place  to 
a  light  yellow;  otherwise  the  water  is 
clear,  free  from  any  admixture  of  mud, 
and  perfectly  healthy,  with  a  slightly  as- 
tringent taste.  These  peculiarities  are 
popularly  ascribed  to  some  vegetable  ex- 
tract of  the  nature  of  tannin,  derived  from 
the  decomposing  substances  of  the  equato- 
rial forest,  underneath  which  these  rivers 
take  their  rise. 

We  for  our  part  no  longer  pursue  our 
voyage  on  the  Commeweyne,  but  diver- 
ging, follow  its  tributary  —  or  rather  an 
equal  stream  —  the  Cottica,  and  our  course 
is  henceforth  east,  almost  parallel  with  the 
sea-line,  though  at  some  distance  from  it. 
From  Fort  Sommelsdyk  onwards,  the  view 
on  either  bank  gains  in  beauty  what  it  loses 
in  extent.  The  bendings  and  turnings  of 
the  river  are  innumerable  ;  indeed,  it  not 
rarely  coils  itself  on  itself  in  an  almost 
circular  loop,  the  nearest  points  of  which 
have  been  in  many  instances  artificially 
connected  by  a  short  but  deep  and  navi- 
gable canal,  the  work  of  Dutch  industry. 
Several  little  islands,  each  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  tangled  vegetation,  have  thus  been 
formed ;  on  two  larger  ones,  far  up  the 
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river,  coffee  is  still  grown.  It  was  for 
manv  years  one  of  the  main  articles  of  cul- 
tivation in  these  districts,  though  now  it 
has  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect ;  whence 
it  will  doubtless  be  rescued  whenever  a 
better-proportioned  labour-supply  shall  al- 
low the  colonists  to  re-occupy  and  extend 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  their  ac- 
tivity is  at  present  restricted.  Several 
creeks,  as  all  lesser  watercourses  are  here 
called,  fall  into  the  main  stream,  or  from 
distance  to  distance  connect  it,  by  the  aid 
of  canals,  with  the  sea.  On  the  banks  of 
one  of  these  flourished,  in  days  gone  by, 
the  still  famous  Helena,  a  mulatto  syren, 
whose  dusky  charms  are  said  to  have 
rivalled  in  their  mischievous  effects,  if  not 
in  other  respects,  those  of  her  Grecian 
namesake.  These  creeks,  with  the  canals 
and  ditches  dependent  on  them,  complete 
the  water-system  alike  of  irrigation  and 
traffic  throughout  this  wonderful  land, 
where  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  art 
and  skill  yet  more.  But  whatever  the  sea- 
communication  through  these  occasional 
openings,  no  brackish  taint  ever  finds  its 
way  to  the  higher  level,  through  which  the 
Cottica  flows  ;  and  the  freshness  of  the 
water  is  betokened  by  the  ever-increasing 
loveliness  and  variety  of  the  riverside  veg- 
etation. Lowest  down  hangs  the  broad 
fringe  of  the  large-leaved  moco-moco  —  a 
plant  that  has,  I  suppose,  some  authentic 
Latin  name,  only  I  know  it  not  ;  nor  would 
it,  however  appropriate,  give  thee,  per- 
haps, gentle  reader,  any  clearer  idea  of  the 
plant  than  may  its  Indian  one, —  dipping  its 
glossy  green  clusters  into  the  very  stream. 
Above  tower  all  the  giants  of  West-Indian 
and  South-American  forests,  knit  together 
by  endless  meshes  of  convolvulus,  liane, 
creeper,  and  wild  vine,  the  woorali,  I  am 
told,  among  the  rest ;  and  surcharged 
with  parasites,  till  the  burden  of  a  single 
tree  seems  sufficient  to  replenish  all  the 
hothouses  of  England  and  Wales  from 
store  to  roof.  Piercing  through  these, 
the  eta-palm  —  it  resembles  in  growth  the 
toddy-palm  of  the  East  Indies,  and,  for 
aught  my  ignorance  can  object  to  the  con- 
trary, may  be  the  very  same  —  waves  its 
graceful  fans  high  against  the  steady  blue  ; 
and  birds  innumerable  —  black,  white, 
mottled,  plain,  blue,  yellow,  crimson,  long- 
billed,  parrot-billed,  a  whole  aviary  let 
loose  —  fly  among  the  boughs,  or  strut 
fearless  between  the  tree-trunks,  or  stand 
mid-leg  deep,  meditative,  in  the  water. 
Large  lizards  abound  on  the  banks,  and 
snakes  too,  it  may  be,  but  they  have  the 
grace  to  keep  out  of  sight,  along  with  the 
jaguars  and  other  unpleasant  occupants 


of  the  Guiana  jungle.  In  their  stead  light 
corials,  sometimes  with  only  a  woman  to 
paddle,  sometimes  a  man  or  boy,  dart  out 
of  the  harbour-like  shelter  of  the  creeks  ; 
bush-negro  families  peer  curiously  from 
the  doors  of  their  floating  cottages,  or 
guide  their  timber-rafts  down  the  stream. 
Ever  and  anon  a  white  painted  barque, 
conveying  an  overseer,  a  book-keeper,  or 
some  other  of  the  white  or  semi-white 
gentry,  rows  quickly  by,  for  the  river  is 
the  highway,  and  the  wayfarers  along  it 
many:  so  that  even  where  its  banks  are 
at  the  loneliest,  the  stream  itself  has  life 
and  activity  enough  to  show.  More  often, 
however,  it  passes  between  cultivated 
lands  :  for  while  the  factories  and  sugar- 
estates  diminish  in  number  as  we  go 
further  up,  the  small  Creole  properties 
increase  ;  and  comfortable  little  dwellings, 
places,  cottages,  sheds,  and  out-houses, 
amid  every  variety  of  "  provision  ground  " 
cultivation,  multiply  along  the  bank.  Here, 
too,  even  more  than  along  the  Comme- 
weyne,  men  in  every  variety  of  costume  — 
from  the  raggedest  half-nakedness  that  in 
this  climate  betokens,  not  exactly  want, 
but  rather  hard  out-door  work,  to  the 
white  trousers  and  black  coat,  the  badges 
of  the  upper-class  negro  Creole — and  a 
yet  greater  number  of  women,  who  have 
fortunately  not  learned  to  exchange  the 
becoming  and  practical  turban  of  their 
race  for  the  ridiculous  hat  and  bonnet  of 
European  fashion,  come  down  to  honour 
the  governor's  passage ;  nor  does  the 
blazing  afternoon  sun,  now  at  his  hottest, 
seem  to  have  the  least  effect  on  the  ener- 
gy of  their  welcome.  And  I  may  add 
that  not  here  only,  and  in  the  more  se- 
cluded districts  of  the  colony,  but  through- 
out its  entire  extent,  I  neither  saw  nor 
heard  of  anything  indicating,  however 
remotely,  the  duality  of  feeling  that  in  so 
many  other  West-Indian  settlements — ■ 
the  Danish  most  —  draws  a  Ime  of  sepa- 
ration, if  not  hostility,  between  the  black 
and  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
The  Creoles  of  Surinam  are  not  less  loyal 
to  the  Dutch  tricolor  than  the  burghers 
of  Leyden,  and  King  William  himself 
could  hardly  expect  a  more  affectionately 
enthusiastic  greeting,  were  he  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  seven  provinces,  than 
his  representative  receives  when  visiting 
his  transatlantic  subjects  of  the  same  rule. 
And  in  this  matter,  observation  is  con- 
firmed by  history;  nor  since  the  conclu- 
sion, in  1777,  of  the  long  and  bloody 
maroon  wars,  has  a  single  outbreak  or 
show  of  insubordination  disturbed  the 
interior  harmony  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
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For  this  happy  state  of  things,  contrast- 1 
ing  so  advantageously  with  the  records  of 
too  many  other  neighbouring  colonies,  the 
wise  and  kindly  rule  of  an  enlightened 
government  has  been,  of  course,  the  prin- 
cipal promoter  and  cause.  But  no  small 
share  of  the  praise  is  also  due  to  the 
truest  friends  and  best  guides  Europe  has 
ever  supplied  to  the  African  race,  the 
Moravian  brothers.  More  fortunate  than 
their  compeers  of  Jamaica  and  its  sister 
islands,  the  Surinam  slaves  fell  to  the 
share  of  these  Moravian  teachers,  who 
had  already  as  far  back  as  1735  organized 
settlements  among  the  Indians  of  the  in- 
terior with  much  labour  and  little  result. 
It  is  remarkable  that  almost  the  only 
teachers  who  have  met  with  any  success 
—  and  indeed  their  success,  so  to  call  it, 
has  been  considerable,  among  the  Indians 
of  the  two  continents  south  and  north  — 
are  Roman  Catholic  priests.  A  sensuous 
idolatry  best  fits  a  sensuous  good-for- 
nothing  race.  Whereas  when  a  Catholic 
missionary  suggested  to  a  bush  negro  the 
other  day  the  propriety  of  exchanging  his 
hereditary  worship  of  the  cotton-tree  for 
that  of  an  imaged  Virgin  Mary,  the  black 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  "  God  made 
our  idol,  man  made  yours ;  and,  besides, 
ours  is  the  finer  of  the  two,"  and  accord- 
ingly declined  the  exchange.  "  Se  non  Z 
vero,  e  ben  trovato." 

But  to  return  to  the  Moravians.  When, 
after  some  difficulty,  though  less  than 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
nature  of  things,  on  the  masters'  part,  they 
were  allowed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
slaves,  their  success  was  as  rapid  as  it 
was  well-deserved.  In  1776  the  first 
negro  was  baptized  and  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
countenance  publicly  and  generously  given 
on  the  occasion  by  the  governor  of  the 
colony  marked  this  step  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  historical  event.  The  very 
same  year  a  Moravian  teaching-establish- 
ment was  opened  on  one  of  the  Co'mmc- 
vveyne  estates,  others  ^followed,  and  long 
before  the  emancipation  of  1863,  three- 
fourths  of  the  working  negroes  had  been 
numbered  in  the  Moravian  ranks.  The 
latest  census  gives  nineteen  Moravian 
schools,  attended  by  more  than  two  thou- 
sand two  hundred  children,  while  over 
twenty-four  thousand  names,  all  Creole, 
are  inscribed  in  the  register  of  the  Herrn- 
hut  brotherhood. 

That  the  emancipation,  too  long  de- 
ferred, of  1863,  was  neither  preceded,  ac- 
companied, nor  followed  in  Dutch  Guiana 
by  any  disturbances  like  those  which  agi- 


|  tated  Jamaica,  Demerara,  and  other  settle- 
ments thirty  years  before  ;  that  appren- 
ticeship, so  signal  a  failure  elsewhere,  here 
proved  a  success ;  that  when  this  too 
came  to  its  appointed  end  in  1873,  scarce 
one  among  the  thousand  of  Creole  labour- 
ers on  the  estates  struck  work,  or  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  new  completeness  of  free- 
dom to  give  himself  up  to  idleness  and 
vagabond  life  —  these  things  are  mainly 
due,  so  the  colonists  acknowledge,  to  the 
spirit  of  subordination,  industry,  and  or- 
der inspired  in  their  pupils  by  the  Mora- 
vian teachers.  Their  loyalty  and  good 
sense  had  prepared  a  people  worthy  of 
the  rights  into  the  enjoyment  of  which 
they  at  last  entered ;  they  had  made  of 
the  slaves  under  their  tutorial  care,  not 
only,  as  the  phrase  goes,  good  Christians, 
but  they  had  also  made  of  them  what  the 
majority  of  other  teachers  had  failed  to  do, 
good  citizens  and  good  subjects  ;  loyal  to 
their  government,  respectful  to  their  su- 
periors, orderly  among  themselves.  Obeah 
and  poisoning,  serious  crimes  indeed  in 
any  form,  are  almost  unknown  in  Dutch 
Guiana. 

Liberty  of  conscience  and  the  freedom 
of  every  man  to  choose  and  follow  what- 
ever religion  he  will,  are  very  good  things; 
yet  even  their  warmest  supporter  would 
hardly  hesitate  to  bring  up  his  children  by 
preference  in  that  form  of  religion  to 
which  he  himself  belongs.  Negro'es  in 
their  present  phase  are  children;  when 
newly  emancipated  they  might  have  been 
more  properly  termed  babies;  and  there 
would  certainly  have  been  then  no  harm, 
nor  even  much  difficulty,  in  prescribing  for 
them  some  one  of  the  many  modes  of 
Christianity  best  adapted  to  their  compre- 
hension and  capabilities.  And  of  all 
modes  the  Moravian,  with  its  simple  creed, 
simple  though  emotional  worship,  strict 
discipline,  and  absence  of  priestly  caste- 
ship,  would  I  venture  to  think  have  been 
the  best. 

These  reflections,  which,  so  far  as  they 
are  merely  reflections,  the  reader-compan- 
ion of  my  trip  is  free  to  adopt  or  reject 
as  he  pleases,  have  in  this  my  narrative 
derived  their  origin  from  the  sight  of  the 
barn-like  buildings  of  the  Moravian  estab- 
lishment  called  of  Charlottenburg  along- 
side of  which  we  are  now  borne  on  the 
clear  black  depths  of  the  Cottica.  The 
high-roofed  conventual-looking  mansion 
occupied  by  teachers  themselves  has  a 
somewhat  German  air  ;  the  chapel,  school- 
house,  and  cattle-sheds,  from  which  last, 
with  garden  cultivation  and  farming  work 
on  a  small  scale,  the  mission  is  chiefly 
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supported,  are  all  spacious  and  all  plain 
even  to  ugliness.  If  we  enter  the  build- 
ings, we  shall  see  little  more,  or  in  truth 
nothing  whatever,  to  gratify  the  artistic 
sense.  Within  as  without,  any  approach 
to  ornamentation,  not  decorative  only,  but 
architectural  even,  is  strictly  excluded; 
though  whether  for  reasons  of  economy  or 
on  some  abstract  principle,  I  do  not  know. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  speculative  craze,  for  why 
should  not  the  Moravians  have  crazes  of 
their  own  like  other  denominations  ?  How- 
ever, as  this  fancy,  if  fancy  it  be,  does  not 
interfere  with  the  practical  utility  of  the 
constructions,  which  are  cool,  roomy,  well- 
aired,  and  well-kept,  want  of  beauty  may 
be  pardoned  though  deplored.  The  inte- 
rior arrangements,  too,  offer  nothing  to 
make  a  description  interesting.  A  school- 
room, an  elementary  one  especially,  is 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  whether 
the  scholars  be  black  or  white ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  meeting-house  and 
its  contents.  But  as  I  have  already  said, 
they  answer  the  purposes  they  were  in- 
tended for,  and  in  addition  they  really 
come  up  to  the  popular  idea.  Private 
dwellings,  by  African  rule  of  taste,  should 
be  small,  mere  sleeping-covers  in  fact, 
with  an  open  verandah  or  shed  tacked  on, 
it  may  be,  but  as  little  construction  as 
possible.  Public  buildings,  on  the  con- 
trary, cannot  be  too  large.  For  decora- 
tion", the  African  eye  has  no  great  discern- 
ment; it  appreciates  bright  colours  and 
their  combinations,  but  that  is  nearly  all. 
In  form,  imitative  form  especially,  they 
are  at  the  very  first  letter  of  the  art  alpha- 
bet ;  nor  were  the  most  gifted  of  their 
kind,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  much  further 
advanced  in  either  respect.  What  then 
can  be  expected  from  the  West-Coast 
national  type  ?  But  like  the  princes  of 
their  brotherhood,  the  light-coloured  Afri- 
cans of  the  Nile  valley,  the  Congo  negro, 
and  the  naturalized  South-American  Cre- 
ole, understand  the  value  of  size  in  archi- 
tecture as  well  as  Mr.  Fergusson  himself, 
though  not  equally  able  perhaps  to  give 
the  reason  of  the  value  ;  and  the  spacious 
assembly-room  and  wide  enclosure  of  a 
central- African  palace,  or  a  Surinam  ne- 
gro meeting-place,  are  the  legitimate 
though  somewhat  feeble  and  degenerate 
descendants  of  the  giant  structures  of 
Carnac. 

Cottages  and  gardens  extend  far  away 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  open  space 
where  stands  the  central  establishment; 
cocoa-nut  trees  form  a  conspicuous  and  a 
very  agreeable  figure  in  the  general  land- 
scape.    Sir  Charles  Dilke  asserts,  cor- 
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rectly,  I  take  for  granted,  that  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  Ceylon  land  are 
shaded  by  cocoa-palms,  yielding  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  million  cocoa-nuts 
a  year,  and  worth  two  millions  sterling. 
Amen.  There  is  no  reason,  or,  to  put  it 
better,  no  hindrance,  either  of  climate  or 
soil,  to  prevent  the  mainland  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  the  West  from  rivalling  or  excel- 
ling in  this  respect  the  once  Dutch  island 
of  the  East.  Nor  is  much  labour,  nor 
much  expense,  beyond  the  first  outlay  of 
planting,  required.  Yet  even  for  these, 
men  and  capital  are  alike  wanting.  Well, 
everything  has  its  day;  and  Surinam, 
when  her  time  comes,  may  be  the  garden 
of  Guiana  ;  she  is,  for  nineteen-twentieths 
of  her  extent,  more  like  the  shrubbery 
now. 

Meanwhile  the  current  and  the  boat  are 
bearing  us  on  round  another  curve  of  the 
bank;  the  glittering  plantain-screen  and 
the  infinite  interlacings  of  the  cocoa-leaves 
have  closed  round  the  green  gap  with  its 
long-roofed  dwellings  ;  last  of  all,  the 
small  painted  belfry  has,  so  to  speak, 
been  swallowed  up  among  the  boughs, 
and  "  all  the  landscape  is  remade."  Here 
is  a  remarkably  large  and  handsome  resi- 
dence, with  an  avenue  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  landing-place  to  match ;  the 
garden,  too,  and  the  statues  amid  its  flow- 
ers, look  more  numerous  and  more  fantas- 
tic than  common;  the  factory  is  in  good 
working  order;  the  sheds  full  cf  megass, 
the  outhouses  stocked  —  everything  be- 
tokens a  prosperous  condition ;  the  ne- 
groes at  the  wharf  salute  us  with  flags, 
popguns,  and  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
singing,  as  we  approach.  I  inquire  the 
name  of  the  place  ;  it  is  Munnikcndam, 
the  governor  informs  me  ;  adding  that  the 
estate  is  remarkable  for  the  conservative 
tenacity  with  which,  amid  all  the  changes 
that  have  from  time  to  time  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  colonial  dream,  it  has  main- 
tained old  customs,  old  feelings,  old  man- 
ners and  modes  of  life.  Certainly  we  are 
now  in  what  may  be  termed  an  out-of-the- 
way  corner,  not  far  from  the  very  extreme 
limits  of  European  habitation,  and  cen- 
tral influences  may  have  been  slow  in  dif- 
fusing themselves  by  Dutch  barges  up 
this  secluded  winding  river.  Neverthe- 
less, to  my  English  eye,  the  busiest  dis- 
tricts of  the  colony,  and  the  capital  itself, 
had  already  appeared  remarkably  con- 
servative. Not  wholly  stationary,  for 
progress  there  certainly  is  ;  but  it  is  prog- 
ress by  line  and  rule,  precept  and  meas- 
ure, here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ;  not  on 
the  sweeping  scale,  or  by  the  rapid  transi- 
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tions  ordinary  in  the  empirical  regions  of 
the  New  World.  So  that,  thought  I,  if 
Paramaribo  be  comparatively  not  con- 
servative, the  conservatism  of  Munniken- 
dam  must  be  something  worth  the  study- 
ing. The  governor  assented,  and  by  his 
order  a  message  was  shouted  across  the 
stream  that  on  our  return  we  would  pay 
the  good  folks  of  the  estate  a  visit,  and 
we  continued  our  way. 

My  readers,  will,  I  hope,  accompany  us 
on  our  visit  to  Munnikenclam,  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  and  derive  from  it  as  much 
pleasure  in  idea  as  we  ourselves  did  in 
actual  fact.  Just  now,  however,  the  imme- 
diate goal  to  which  we  were  bound  was 
the  estate  entitled  "  La  Paix,"  the  remot- 
est of  all  European  settlements,  or  farms, 
from  the  colonial  centre,  bordering  on 
what  was  once  the  military  frontier,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Marowyne  River  the 
land  lies  yet  open  and  unreclaimed.  East 
of  the  Marowyne  commences  Surinam's 
old  rival  and  plunderer — French  Cay- 
enne. The  distance  of  La  Paix  from  the 
capital,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  fifty 
miles  ;  following  the  river  windings,  it 
cannot  be  much  short  of  a  hundred. 

The  Cottica  in  this  part  of  its  course, 
and  above  its  junction  with  the  P'erica, 
which  flows  into  it  a  little  below  Munni- 
kendam,  is  narrow,  often  not  exceeding 
eighty  yards  in  width,  but  extremely  deep ; 
the  banks,  where  they  have  not  been 
cleared  for  cultivation,  or  planted  over 
with  fruit-trees,  are  a  tangled  maze  of 
forest,  underwood,  creeper,  leaf,  flower, 
thorn,  through  which  a  cat  or  a  snake 
could  hardly  find  a  way.  Coifee-bushes, 
the  abandoned  relics  of  plantation,  mingle 
freely  with  the  native  growth ;  tall  palms 
shoot  up  everywhere  ;  bamboo  tufts  bend 
gracefully  over  the  stream ;  water-lilies, 
pink,  white,  and  yellow,  float  on  the  ink- 
black  waters.  From  space  to  space  the 
opening  of  some  small  natural  creek,  or 
artificial  canal,  enlarges  the  vista,  green 
and  flower-starred,  to  its  furthest  reach. 
Amid  these  Creole  cottages  and  gardens, 
cocoa-nut  and  banana  plantations,  abound 
and  prosper ;  there  is  no  sign  of  insecurity 
anywhere,  still  less  of  want.  A  mile  or  so 
before  we  reach  La  Paix,  we  pass  the 
l.irge  dwelling-house  called  "  Groot  Mar- 
seille ;  "  it  is  inhabited  by  three  Creole 
negroes,  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  ad- 
joining sugar-estate.  And  these  land- 
owning brethren,  though  thriving,  live  to- 
gether, strange  to  say,  in  unity. 

La  Paix  itself,  with  its  seventeen  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  grant,  though  not  more 
than  one-third  of  them  are  under  actual  cul- 


tivation, is  a  fine  sugar-estate  ;  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  evidently  only  limited  by  the 
amount  of  labour  bestowed  on  it ;  and  the 
employment  of  coolies  speaks  well  for  the 
corresponding  amount  of  capital  invested. 
Yet  the  place  has  a  half-wild,  frontier 
look ;  and  in  the  struggle  between  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  and  the  excessive  produc- 
tiveness of  nature,  the  latter  seems  ever 
and  anon  almost  on  the  point  of  gaining 
the  upper  hand.  Long  grass  and  fantas- 
tic undergrowth  shoot  up  wherever  the 
smallest  vacancy  is  left;  the  cane-patch 
shows  like  a  little  island,  surrounded  by 
an  encroaching  tide  of  trees  ;  and  the  tall 
branches  overshadowing  cottage  and  out- 
house, give  the  habitations  a  backwood- 
settlement  appearance  —  doubtful  and  un- 
decided. 

And  here,  on  the  twilight  verge,  where 
the  extremest  rays  of  civilization  blend  with 
the  dark  margin  of  savage,  or,  at  any  rate, 
non-civilized  existence  beyond,  let  us 
pause  awhile. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.  f 

Next  morning  Yorke,  as  an  early  man, 
was  up  before  any  of  the  family;  and 
Miss  Lucy,  who  was  the  first  to  come 
down,  found  him  already  in  the  dining- 
room  reading  the  paper.  Was  it  that 
through  some  spirit  of  inner  sympathy  she 
had  divined  his  thoughts  of  last  night,  or 
was  it  merely  his  fancy  that  he  could  de- 
tect, over  and  above  her  shyness,  a  certain 
consciousness  of  affinity,  betrayed  in 
a  becoming  little  blush  ?  But  as  they 
stood  before  the  fire,  hardly  speaking, 
while  the  servants  brought  in  break- 
fast, the  children  entered  to  create  a  diver- 
sion, soon  to  be  followed  by  the  others ; 
and  Mr.  Peevor,  who  was  evidently  un- 
easy about  something,  began  to  make  the 
conversational  running,  divided  between 
particular  inquiries  after  the  amount  of 
rest  enjoyed  by  his  guest,  and  the  subject 
which  oppressed  him.  "Don't  you  feel 
how  chilly  it  is,  Charlotte,  my  dear?"  he 
said  to  his  wife,  as  she  took  her  place  at 
the  table  a  little  later  than  the  rest :  "  ther- 
mometer only  fifty-five  in  the  hall ;  it  is 
really  too  bad  of  Johnson  ;  "  —  and  then  it 
was  explained  to  the  guest  that  Johnson 
was  the  engineer  engaged  to  look  after  the 
heating-apparatus,  with  a  good  salary,  and 
strict  orders  to  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  house  exactly  at  sixty  degrees.  What 
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was  to  become  of  them  through  the 
winter  Mr.  Peevor  was  sure  he  could  not 
tell,  if  these  mistakes  were  made  before 
the  frost  began.  But  there  was  worse 
news  behind.  One  of  the  gardener's 
children,  it  was  reported,  had  a  bad  sore 
throat ;  the  doctor  had  been  sent  for ;  and 
until  he  should  pronounce  whether  or  not 
it  was  scarlet  fever,  the  family  were  en- 
joined on  no  account  to  visit  the  gardens. 
"  You  cannot  be  too  careful,"  said  Mr. 
Peevor,  "  about  taking  precautions  against 
infection;"  and  perceiving  some  grapes 
on  the  table,  he  hastily  ordered  them  to  be 
removed.  They  had' been  picked  by  the 
gardener  himself ;  and  Mr.  Peevor  went 
on  to  relate  a  story  he  had  heard,  how  the 
children  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
the  land,  whose  country  house  was  fully  a 
mile  from  any  other  building,  and  drained 
regardless  of  expense,  had  caught  a  fever 
from  eating  grapes  which  had  been  gath- 
ered by  a  gardener  whose  children  were  ill 
of  the  complaint.  "  Truly  we  live  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,"  said  Mr.  Peevor  in 
conclusion,  and  this  pious  sentiment  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  family  prayers 
manifest  in  the  household.  "Now  be 
sure,  Maria,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  "  that  you  give  up  your 
walk  on  the  terrace  for  this  morning  ;  the 
drive  in  front  of  the  house  is  quite  dry  and 
pleasant ;  "  —  and  then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain to  the  guest  that  his  eldest  daughter 
used  to  be  a  district  visitor  in  the  parish, 
but  that  after  the  younger  children  were 
born  he  was  obliged  to  ask  her  to  give  it 
up;  there  was  always  something  or  other 
going  on  in  the  cottages  down  in  the  vil- 
lage ;  and  it  really  was  not  right  to  run  the 
risk  of  bringing  'infection  into  the  house. 
"  Of  course,"  he  added,  "  I  made  it  a 
point  of  increasing  my  subscriptions  to 
the  local  charities,  so  no  one  can  say  I 
don't  do  my  duty  by  the  parish ;  but  we 
must  not  neglect  our  duty  to  our  own 
household." 

Meanwhile,  breakfast  being  ended,  al- 
though but  a  small  reduction  had  been 
made  in  the  solid  dishes  and  delicacies 
which  covered  the  broad  table,  it  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  time  to  set  out  for  the 
meet ;  and  the  ladies  being  all  ready  for 
starting,  Miss  Catherine  attired  in  well- 
fitting  riding-habit,  which  showed  off  her 
neat  little  figure  to  much  advantage,  with 
hair  carefully  braided  up  under  a  jaunty 
little  hat,  while  the  others  had  sat  down 
in  their  walking-dresses,  it  only  remained 
to  put  on  gloves  and  wraps  and  to  make  a 
start.  Yorke  was  invited  to  take  a  place 
beside  Miss  Lucy  in  the  pony-carriage, 


while,  Miss  Cathy  accompanied  Mrs. 
Peevor  and  the  two  children  in  the  close 
carriage.  Miss  Maria  was  to  take  her 
walk  in  front  of  the  house  ;  Mr.  Peevor 
also  did  not  accompany  them.  He  would 
wait  to  see  the  doctor  and  hear  his  re- 
port. Driving  in  cold  weather  did  not 
agree  with  him  ;  and,  besides,  he  should 
not  be  able  to  look  at  his  luncheon  if  he 
did  not  take  a  good  walk  first.  So  after 
helping  them  to  mount  he  took  leave  of 
them  on  the  door-steps,  giving  his  wife  a 
parting  injunction  to  keep  the  rugs  well 
over  the  children,  and  to  be  sure  to  pull 
up  the  carriage  windows  as  they  passed  by 
that  bad  drain  in  the  village.  Then,  just 
as  Lucy  had  told  the  groom  to  let  go  the 
ponies'  heads,  he  called  to  her  to  stop, 
while  he  ran  into  the  house  to  fetch  a 
cigar-case  for  Yorke,  which  he  insisted  on 
his  taking  with  him,  lighting  a  fusee  as  he 
said  so,  although  the  latter  protested  that 
he  had  a  case  of  his  own ;  and  when 
Yorke  looked  doubtfully  at  the  young  lady, 
her  father  said  that  Lucy  would  like  the 
smell  of  his  cigar  above  everything.  The 
young  lady  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  see  how  amiable  I  am,"  and  raised 
her  whip,  the  groom  jumped  up  behind ; 
and  the  quick-trotting  ponies  soon  shot 
ahead  of  the  heavy  laudau. 

Yorke  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
puffing  his  cigar,  admiring  the  neatness 
with  which  his  fair  driver  handled  the 
reins ;  while  the  latter,  having  something 
to  occupy  her  attention,  seemed  for  the 
first  time  to  be  at  ease  in  his  company. 
Come  now,  he  thought,  there  is  one  thing 
at  any  rate  she  can  do  well ;  and  indeed 
the  accomplishment,  as  he  learnt  after- 
wards from  her  father  incidentally,  was 
due  to  some  driving-lessons  received  from 
Mr.  Skid,  the  celebrated  professional 
whip  who  drove  the  Brighton  coach. 

The  country  they  drove  through  was 
thickly  sprinkled  with  neat-looking  country 
houses,  in  well-kept  grounds.  Yorke 
asked  who  lived  in  one  of  these  —  the  next, 
in  fact,  to  "  The  Beeches."  "  Those  are  the 
Chattertons,"  said  Miss  Lucy;  "very  nice 
people,  I  believe,"  she  continued  in  an- 
swer to  another  query,  "  but  we  don't 
know  them;  "  —  and  when  Yorke  artlessly 
put  the  same  question  again,  as  they  drove 
by  another  handsome  estate,  "  The  Rash- 
leighs  live  there,"  she  said,  "but  we  don't 
know  them  either;  "  and  any  doubts  which 
Yorke  might  have  had  whether  Mr.  Peevor 
was  disposed  to  exclusiveness  on  the  score 
of  his  riches,  were  disposed  of  by  the 
saucy  little  look  of  mingled  vexation  and 
fun  the  young  lady  gave  to  her  companion, 
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as  much  as  to  say,  "  We  don't  know  the 
people  about  here,  and  it  is  no  good  to  try 
and  conceal  the  fact ;  but  it  isn't  our  fault." 
After  this  Yorke  put  no  more  questions  of 
the  kind  to  the  fair  driver,  though  still 
puzzled  to  account  for  the  evident  social 
difficulty  ;  and  turned  the  conversation  to 
other  topics,  praising  the  action  of  the 
well-bred,  light-stepping  ponies,  and  ob- 
serving, as  was  natural,  that  it  must  be 
very  pleasant  driving  such  a  nice  turn-out 
about  that  pretty  country  and  over  such 
good  roads.  The  young  lady  replied  that 
she  liked  driving,  but  that  one  got  very 
tired  of  driving  about  the  country.  She 
liked  driving  at  Brighton  better  —  there 
was  always  something  to  see.  And  some- 
thing to  be  seen  too,  thought  Yorke,  cast- 
ing a  glance  at  the  pretty  charioteer,  whose 
bright  complexion  looked  all  the  better  in 
the  fresh  morning  air,  albeit  the  rosy  tint 
so  becoming  to  the  cheeks  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  abstained  from  alighting  on 
the  tip  of  the  little  nose. 

The  place  of  meeting  was  soon  reached, 
a  public-house  facing  a  small  common, 
where  the  huntsmen  and  hounds  and  a 
dozen  or  so  of  horsemen  had  already  ar- 
rived. There,  too,  was  Miss  Catherine's 
hunter  in  waiting,  led  by  a  groom  in  Mr. 
Peevor's  very  smart  livery,  mounted  him- 
self on  a  heavy  cob,  and  beside  them  was 
a  shabby-looking  fellow  from  the  Castle- 
royal  stables,  with  the  horse  which  had 
been  sent  out  for  Yorke,  —  a  rather  small, 
wire-drawn,  but  well-bred-looking  ani- 
mal, with  very  palpable  scars  about  the 
knees,  and  not  over  clean  saddle  and 
bridle.  On  seeing  his  hunter,  Yorke  again 
repented  of  the  idea  of  making  his  first 
appearance  in  such  guise  ;  but  he  was  now 
committed  to  the  thing,  and  having  helped 
Miss  Catherine  on  her  arrival  to  mount, 
who,  placing  her  little  foot  on  his  offered 
hand,  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  he 
mounted  in  turn,  and  accompanied  his 
partner  after  the  hounds  across  the  com- 
mon to  the  nearest  cover,  for  by  this  time 
a  large  field  had  collected,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  was  beginning. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  you,"  said  Yorke  to  the  young  lady, 
but  "this  little  horse  hardly  looks  like 
going;"  and  indeed  the  animal  walked 
stiffly,  with  an  action  indicative  of  past 
work,  and  made  one  or  two  undeniable 
stumbles  in  their  passage  over  the  heath. 
"  It  is  to  be  hoped  I  sha'n't  meet  any  ac- 
quaintances here,"  he  thought  to  himself; 
"  certainly  this  is  hardly  the  style  of  thing 
for  a  colonel  of  cavalry." 

"  Oh,  that  is  Jumping  Joseph,"  replied 


Miss  Cathy ;  "  he  has  been  going  with  the 
Southbywestershires  for  the  last  four  sea- 
sons. My  brother  Fred  used  to  ride  him 
when  he  was  at  home  last  year.  He  is  a 
bit  of  a  screw,  of  course,  but  he  is  a  capi- 
tal hunter,  as  you  will  find  when  he  warms 
up  a  bit.  Bytheday  keeps  none  but  goers, 
for  the  officers  at  Castleroyal  are  his  chief 
customers,  and  must  have  something  that 
will  go,  whatever  the  looks  may  be." 

"  He  is  a  little  small  for  the  work, 
though,  isn't  he  ?  "  asked  Yorke,  oppressed 
with  an  introspective  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  still  feeling  a  little  nervous  about 
his  first  appearance  in  public. 

"  Small  horses  are  best  for  this  coun- 
try," replied  Miss  Cathy  ;  "  it  is  all  in-and- 
out  work,  you  know  —  two  fields  and  a 
lane,  and  then  two  fields  and  another  lane, 
and  so  on  all  day.  Papa  got  me  a  big 
horse  from  Leicestershire  when  I  began 
hunting,  but  I  did  not  find  him  answer, 
and  so  I  changed  him  for  this  little  fellow, 
which  suits  me  to  a  nicety."  Miss  Cathy's 
horse  was  a  very  handsome  little  bay,  with 
both  blood  and  power,  but  not  much  over 
fifteen  hands  high. 

"  But  your  groom's  horse  can  hardly  be 
suited  even  for  this  country,"  said  Yorke, 
turning  round  to  look  at  it ;  "  he  does  not 
look  much  like  going  in  and  out  of  any- 
thing." 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied  ;  "  papa  likes  Wil- 
liam to  come  out  with  me,  because  he  is  so 
steady  and  never  gets  tipsy.  William 
sticks  to  the  lanes,  and  a  good  many  of 
these  gentlemen  do  the  same,"  pointing 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand  towards  the 
assembled  field.  "  Besides,  every  field 
has  a  gate,  you  know,  a  providential  cir- 
cumstance in  fox-hunting.  Papa  believes, 
I  think,  that  I  always  keep  close  by  Wil- 
liam, and  go  through  the  gates  too.  If  he 
had  an  idea  what  the  thing  is  really  like, 
he  would  never  let  me  go  out  again,  I  am 
sure.  Papa  makes  himself  so  anxious 
about  things,  you  know." 

The  riders  were  now  most  of  them  as- 
sembled on  the  brow  of  a  slight  hill,  while 
the  hounds  were  working  a  copse  on  lower 
ground  to  the  right,  of  which,  from  their 
position,  they  commanded  a  good  view. 
The  field  was  a  large  one,  and  Yorke 
could  not  help  noticing  that  the  young 
lady  seemed  to  have  scarcely  any  acquaint- 
ances amongst  them.  A  few  gentlemen 
had  taken  off  their  hats  to  her,  but  only 
one  or  two  had  come  up  to  speak,  and 
there  seemed  an  absence  of  that  cordiality 
and  freemasonry  which  he  had  supposed 
to  obtain  among  fox-hunting  people.  Pie 
had  noticed  the  same  thing  while  they 
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were  waiting  on  the  road  by  the  common 
before  mounting.  A  good  many  ladies 
had  come  to  the  meet  in  their  carriages, 
which  however  all  drew  up  at  a  distance 
from  the  spot  occupied  by  Mrs.  Peevor's 
landau  and  Lucy's  phaeton,  so  that  the 
latter  were  thus  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  company  ;  and  although  there  was  a 
constant  movement  of  dismounted  cava- 
liers to  and  fro  between  the  little  inn  and 
the  common,  and  exchange  of  greetings 
among  the  company  generally,  no  one  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  they  were  stand- 
ing. Yorke  thought  how  grim  Braddon's 
dark  face  would  have  looked  if  he  had 
been  present  to  witness  this  treatment  of 
his  sister;  and  felt  within  himself  a  rising 
indignation  against  the  company,  mingled 
with  sympathy  for  his  companions,  while 
wondering  what  crime  Mr.  Peevor  could 
have  committed  to  cause  this  social  ostra- 
cism. 

One  person  had  indeed  come  up  to 
speak,  a  stout  man  on  a  stout  serviceable- 
looking  horse,  who  took  off  his  hat  to  Miss 
Cathy,  saying,  "  Morning,  miss  ;  I  hope  I 
see  you  well,  and  your  good  family  too. 
A  pretty  large  meet  to-day  ain't  there,  and 
a  good  going  morning,  I  think.  Morning, 
sir  ;  you  have  got  a  good  nag  there,  I  see  ; 
an  old  friend  is  Jumping  Joe  ;  there  ain't  a 
better  little  'orse  in  the  'ole  'unt,  for  a 
light-weighted  gent  like  you,  and  I  don't 
care  which  is  second.  Just  you  try  him  at 
water,  sir,  if  you  get  the  chance,  and  then 
you'll  see  what  he  can  do.  Bytheday  al- 
ways keeps  good  'orses,  but  Joseph's  his 
best ;  he  might  have  been  a  three-figure 
'orse  hover  and  hover  again  if  it  wasn't  for 
them  little  mirks.  This  is  your  first  day 
out,  is  it,  sir?  Well,  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you  pretty  often,  now  you've  begun.  I 
don't  come  out  very  often  myself,  'aving 
my  little  business  to  attend  to,  but  I  always 
take  a  day  whenever  I  can  get  it.  Morn- 
ing, miss,  and  'oping  they  are  well  at 
'ome ;  "  and  as  the  stranger,  lifting  his 
hat,  moved  away,  the  young  lady  explained 
to  her  companion  that  he  was  a  sporting 
tradesman  of  Castleroyal,  who  supplied 
"  The  Beeches  "  with  groceries. 

Presently  the  twang  of  the  horn  was 
heard  in  the  wood  below,  and  one  or  two 
hounds  raising  their  voices  could  be  seen 
breaking  through  the  covert,  and  making 
across  up  the  opposite  grass  slope,  soon  to 
be  followed  by  the  whole  pack.  At  this 
joyful  signal,  there  was  a  general  commo- 
tion amongst  the  cavalry.  Several  made 
for  a  conspicuous  gap  towards  the  left;  a 
large  number  converged  towards  a  gate 
on  the  right,  and  the  remainder,  including 


Miss  Cathy,  went  straight  down  the  hill 
towards  the  fence  in  front. 

"  They  have  found,"  she  cried  ;  "  come 
along,"  and  sticking  her  eye-glass  into  her 
eye,  galloped  off.  At  these  stirring  signs 
Jumping  Joseph,  who  hitherto  had  been 
standing  quietly  with  his  head  stuck  out  in 
front  of  him  like  a  donkey's,  as  if  hunting 
was  the  last  thing  in  his  thoughts,  gave  a 
sudden  kick  up  behind,  expressive  of  de- 
light, and  followed  down  the  slope.  Start- 
ing off  in  this  way,  Yorke  was  puzzled  at 
first  to  know  what  was  the  etiquette  of 
hunting  with  a  lady.  Ought  he  to  give  her 
the  lead  ?  Or  should  he  ride  side  by  side  ? 
Or  should  he  let  her  go  first  and  follow 
politely  behind?  While  in  doubt,  how- 
ever, on  this  point,  Miss  Cathy  had  settled 
it  by  having  got  the  lead,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  notice  how  prettily  she  took  the 
first  fence  in  a  fly  —  a  small  hedge  with 
double  ditch  —  when  Joseph  came  up  to 
it  and  cleared  it  in  a  business-like  way 
which  showed  that  he  evidently  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  satisfied  his  rider  at 
once  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  look 
foolish  on  his  back. 

"  The  fences  are  awfully  blind  still," 
said  Miss  Cathy,  turning  round  as  he  came 
up  to  her;  "but  it  is  a  capital  scenting- 
day,  and  the  fox  has  taken  a  famous  line. 
We  are  in  for  a  good  thing." 

And  truly  there  might  have  been  a  worse 
introduction  to  the  sport ;  a  short  distance 
to  cover,  a  fine  day,  a  speedy  find,  and  a 
good  mount,  for  the  ease  with  which  the 
little  horse  went  up  the  slope  showed  him 
to  be  in  good  wind  ;  and  the  judicious  way 
in  which  he  took  his  second  fence,  at  the 
top,  a  bank  and  ditch,  indicated  the  ex- 
perienced hunter. 

The  country  was  just  as  Miss  Cathy 
had  described  it,  made  up  of  small  fields 
intersected  by  lanes  and  roads  in  every 
direction  ;  so  that  although  only  a  moder- 
ate proportion  of  the  field  took  a  straight 
line  after  the  hounds,  they  were  constant- 
ly being  overtaken  by  equestrians  who 
stuck  to  the  lanes.  Thus  although  the 
hunting  might  not  be  first-rate  from  a 
Leicestershire  point  of  view,  there  was 
plenty  of  life  and  bustle,  and  for  those 
who  went  straight,  plenty  of  riding.  Al- 
though the  fields  were  small,  they  were 
mostly  grass;  no  heavy  rain  had  fallen  to 
j  make  the  ground  heavy  ;  and  Joseph  con- 
tinued to  prove  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. He  had  not  much  of  a  mouth, 
which  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  carried  a  variety  of  riders  during 
the  season  ;  but  he  understood  his  work 
thoroughly,  picking  his  way  so  judiciously 
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as  to  leave  his  rider  little  to  do;  and 
Yorke,  satisfied  now  that  he  might  have 
done  worse  than  make  his  debut  in  a 
strange  country  on  a  hack-hunter,  felt  all 
the  delight  of  a  first  introduction  to  the 
sport  of  kings.  They  were  not  quite  in 
the  fi.rst  flight,  although  well  up ;  for  the 
young  lady  rode  coolly  and  without  press- 
ing forward,  .and  Yorke  could  not  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  watching  his  com- 
panion take  her  fences,  and  so  rode  a  few 
paces  behind  her  and  on  one  side.  He 
had  never  seen  a  lady  leaping  before.  She 
was  certainly  made  for  a  cavalry  officer's 
wife,  he  said  to  himself  more  than  once, 
as  he  watched  his  fair  partner  now  flying 
a  fence,  now  cleverly  topping  a  bank,  and 
now,  with  equal  address,  jumping  in  and 
out  of  a  lane,  her  pale  face  showing  an 
unwonted  bloom  from  the  exercise  and 
excitement,  while  honest  Joseph  execut- 
ed his  share  of  the  task  with  unswerv- 
ing adroitness. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  for  the  majority 
of  those  out,  and  a  capital  specimen  of 
what  the  thing  was  like  for  a  man  who 
had  never  hunted  before.  The  scent, 
without  being  strong  enough  to  make  a 
speedy  finish,  was  held  without  a  check  for 
some  miles,  and  the  large  field  which  had 
managed  to  keep  up  gave  unusual  anima- 
tion to  the  scene.  But  now  a  new  phase 
came  over  the  landscape,  which  became 
wilder  and  less  enclosed.  They  were  go- 
ing down  the  slope  of  a  large  stretch  of 
coarse  pasture  land,  which  rose  again  op- 
posite to  them.  Yorke  noticed  that  sev- 
eral of  the  riders  ahead  were  streaming 
away  to  the  right  or  left,  only  some  three 
or  four  keeping  the  straight  line  just  in 
front  of  them ;  nor  did  it  need  the  strag- 
gling line  of  pollards  along  the  foot  of,  the 
incline  to  indicate  the  presence  of  waiter  ; 
there  must  of  course  be  a  stream  of  some 
sort  at  the  meeting  of  these  two  long 
grassy  slopes,  probably  something  big. 
He  looked  at  his  companion  to  see 
whether  she  would  go  on  ;  but  either  she 
did  not  see  the  obstacle,  for  she  was  very 
short-sighted,  and  her  eye-glass  was  now 
flying  about  behind  her  neck,  or  she  in- 
tended to  charge  it,  for  the  young  lady 
held  her  course.  It  was  evidently  a  stiff 
thing,  for  one  of  the  three  riders  still 
ahead  went  in,  and  another  refused,  al- 
though the  practicability  of  the  jump  was 
proved  by  the  third  horseman  clearing  it. 
For  a  moment  Yorke  hesitated  for  the 
young  lady's  sake  ;  but  excitement  over- 
came the  spirit  of  self-denial,  and  as  it 
was  evidently  a  time  for  discarding  eti- 
quette, putting  on  pace  he  pressed  Jo- 


seph past  his  companion,  and  crammed 
him  at  the  jump.  The  brook  or  water- 
course was  not  so  very  wide  after  all,  but 
the  water  ran  deep,  and  judging  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fallen  rider  just  emer- 
ging, there  must  be  a  still  further  depth  of 
muddy  slush  beneath  the  sluggish  current ; 
and  the  banks  being  rotten,  and  the  take-off 
bad,  the  little  horse  did  not  do  more  than 
clear  it,  and  Yorke  turned  round  in  some 
anxiety  to  see  how  his  companion  would 
fare. 

Miss  Cathy  had  pulled  up  at  the  brink. 

"  Horse  refused  ?  "  said  Yorke,  pulling 
up,  and  coming  back  to  the  edge. 

"Partly  the  horse,  partly  the  rider," 
said  she,  looking  in  consternation  at  the 
obstacle. 

"  I  think  he  would  clear  it  all  right," 
said  Yorke,  who,  in  all  the  excitement  of 
the  run  was  anxious  to  push  on,  "  if  you 
send  him  at  it  well."  And  the  young 
lady  thus  bidden,  taking  a  short  canter 
round,  galloped  her  horse  up  again  to  the 
brook,  but  again  stopped  short  at  the 
margin. 

"  I  can't  do  it,"  she  said,  piteously,  and 
looking  quite  pale  ;  "  pray  go  on,  Colonel 
Yorke,  and  never  mind  me ;  you  will  be 
thrown  out  altogether  if  you  stop  here  any 
longer." 

But  Yorke  could  not  do  this.  William, 
the  groom,  had  of  course  long  ago  lost 
sight  of  them;  and  all  the  field  behind 
them  had  disappeared,  having  turned 
aside  to  find  a  bridge.  The  rider  whose 
horse  refused  had  galloped  off  to  a  place 
higher  up.  The  man  who  went  in,  having 
got  his  horse  out  and  mounted  again,  was 
riding  slowly  up  the  slopes,  refreshing 
himself  as  he  went  with  the  contents  of 
his  flask  ;  the  hounds  had  become  lost  to 
view  over  the  top  of  the  hill;  they  two 
were  left  alone  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  Yorke,  still  hot  and  excited, 
was  fain  to  jump  back  again  and  rejoin 
the  young  lady,  a  much  more  ticklish  pro- 
ceeding than  the  first  jump,  since  Joseph 
showed  manifest  disinclination  to  this  ret- 
rograde movement. 

He  then  proposed  that  they  should  try 
to  find  a  better  place  where  he  might  give 
her  a  lead  over,  but  she  had  evidently  lost 
heart. 

"  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  me," 
she  said.  "  I  feel  as  if  nothing  could 
make  me  face  that  ditch  ;  but  you  will  get 
thrown  out  of  the  hunt ;  please  go  on, 
Colonel  Yorke,  please  do,  and  never  mind 
me."  But  this  of  course  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  Then  Miss  Cathy  thought 
that  by  going  round  a  certain  line  that  she 
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knew,  they  might  manage  to  cut  in  to  the 
run  again,  and  accordingly  they  set  off, 
following  the  example  of  the  solitary 
horseman  who  had  refused  at  first,  along 
the  line  of  the  brook,  till  they  came  to  a 
bridge  nearly  half  a  mile  higher  up ; 
and  thence  they  got  into  a  lane  and 
made  for  some  cross-roads  where  Miss 
Cathy  said  they  would  be  sure  to  get 
news.  But  when  this  point  was  reached  no 
one  there  had  seen  the  hounds.  Thus  the 
cast  had  proved  a  failure.  In  fact,  Miss 
Cathy,  although  a  huntress,  had  not  really 
a  much  better  eye  for  country  than  young 
ladies  usually  possess ;  and  Yorke  knew 
all  the  time  they  must  be  taking  a  bad 
line,  but  was  too  polite  to  say  so.  There 
was  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  their 
horses'  heads  towards  home,  now  about 
twelve  miles  off. 

The  young  lady  was  full  of  regrets  for 
having  lost  Yorke  his  run,  and  reproaches 
of  herself  for  her  want  of  nerve ;  but  some- 
thing in  her  manner  caused  Yorke  to  ask 
himself  suddenly  whether  this  refusal  of 
the  brook  was  not  a  mere  artifice.  True, 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  vain  of  his  suc- 
cess with  women ;  still  Mr.  Peevor  had 
been  so  extraordinarily  outspoken  in  his 
hints  the  previous  evening,  that  it  really 
seemed  as  if  he  wanted  to  give  him  one  of 
his  daughters  on  any  terms  ;  and  if  so,  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  bold  horse- 
woman should  be  told  off  for  the  soldier  ? 
And  as  this  suspicion  crossed  his  mind, 
Yorke  became  silent  and  reserved.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  her  designs,  no 
one  could  be  less  of  a  coquette  in  her 
manner  than  the  young  lady  ;  and  as  they 
plodded  homeward,  occasionally  changing 
their  walk  for  a  slow  trot,  he  learned  a 
good  deal  more  about  the  family  from  her 
unaffected  conversation  than  her  father 
had  told  him  already.  Mr.  Peevor,  it  ap- 
peared, bought  "  The  Beeches  "  about  three 
years  ago ;  before  that  he  had  a  house  in 
Kent,  which  he  had  purchased  after  sell- 
ing a  house  at  Harrow  Weald.  That  was 
something  like  a  hunting-country,  observed 
Miss  Cathy  with  enthusiasm,  but  she  was 
too  young  to  ride  to  hounds  in  those  days. 
Yorke  inferred  from  this  account  that  Mr. 
Peevor  must  have  business  in  London 
which  involved  his  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  indeed  the  young  lady  implied 
as  much,  although  she  said  her  father  now 
seldom  went  up  to  town.  This  comforta- 
ble kind  of  life  then  had  lasted  for  some 
years ;  and  this  easy  buying  and  selling  of 
houses,  although  involving  a  nomad  sort 
of  life,  indicated  the  reckless  mercantile 
adventurer  as  little  as  did  Mr.  Peevor's 
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own  fussy,  kindly  manner,  and  his  fidgeti- 
ness about  trifles.  In  fact,  this  frequent 
change  of  residence  was  perhaps  another 
manifestation  of  the  fidgets.  The  finan- 
cial-impostor hypothesis  might  evidently 
be  discarded.  Still,  what  was  the  myste- 
rious cause  for  this  apparent  social  ostra- 
cism ? 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  before  they 
reached  home.  On  riding  up  to  the  front 
door,  Yorke  was  about  to  jump  off  and 
ring  the  bell,  when  Miss  Cathy  with  some 
hesitation  asked  if  he  would  mind  coming 
round  to  the  stables,  the  footman  might 
perhaps  not  like  to  hold  the  horses  ;  and 
accordingly  they  turned  off  in  that  direc- 
tion. As  they  passed  along  the  side  of 
the  house,  the  sound  of  childish  laughter 
could  be  heard  from  the  upper  windows. 
"  Lucy  is  playing  with  the  children  in  the 
nursery,"  said  Miss  Cathy;  "it  is  just 
their  tea-time."  Dismounting  at  the  sta- 
bles, they  entered  the  house  by  the  garden 
door,  and  finding  no  one  in  the  hall,  the 
young  lady  proposed  that  they  should  go 
to  the  dining-room  where  luncheon  would 
be  waiting  for  them  ;  but  Yorke,  observing 
that  it  was  too  late  for  that  meal,  asked  if 
they  might  not  join  the  children  at  tea ; 
and,  following  his  companion  up-stairs 
they  surprised  Miss  Lucy  in  the  chil- 
dren's play-room  (a  roomy  and  very  com- 
fortable apartment),  giving  Lottie  a  ride 
on  her  back,  her  dishevelled  locks  do- 
ing duty  as  reins,  while  Minnie,  whip 
in  hand,  was  driving  them  round  the 
room.  The  young  lady  displayed  some 
confusion  at  being  thus  discovered,  and 
looked  very  pretty  in  her  blushes ;  while 
the .  gentleman,  noticing  with  satisfaction 
that  the  long  tresses  falling  over  her  shoul- 
ders derived  no  aid  from  artificial  adjuncts, 
thought  her  toilet  had  never  appeared 
more  becoming.  Such  an  unfortunate  end- 
ing they  had  had  to  a  promising  day,  ex- 
plained Miss  Cathy  in  answer  to  her  sis- 
ter's inquiries  about  the  run ;  Colonel 
Yorke's  sport  had  been  quite  spoilt  by  her 
timidity ;  she  was  so  vexed  with  herself 
about  it ;  and  Yorke,  by  way  of  consola- 
tion under  her  evident  distress,  declared 
they  had  had  a  capital  run  as  it  was,  and 
that  if  they  had  gone  on  to  the  finish  they 
might  have  had  another  half-dozen  miles 
further  to  ride  home.  "  I  am  sure  I  can 
feel  for  you,  Cathy,"  said  her  sister. 
"  How  you  can  ride  as  you  do  is  a  perfect 
wonder.  I  should  throw  myself  off  in  an 
agony  of  fright  as  soon  as  I  came  to  the 
first  hedge."  Then  the  tea  was  brought, 
and  Miss  Lucy  having  first  retired  to 
make  her  hair  neat,  they  sat  down  to  do 
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justice  to  the  meal,  there  being  still  nearly 
four  hours  to  wait  for  dinner,  the  children 
in  great  glee  at  having  it  in  company. 
Yorke  had  not  enjoyed  any  part  of  his  visit 
so  much  before  ;  the  long'ride  had  put  him 
on  confidential  terms  with  Miss  Cathy ; 
her  sister,  having  the  children  to  talk  and 
attend  to,  was  less  shy  than  she  had  hith- 
erto appeared  to  the  visitor;  and  when," 
somewhat  later,  Mrs.  Peevor  joined  the 
party  assembled  round  the  cosy  little  ta- 
ble, she  found  them  all  in  high  spirits. 
And  Mr.  Peevor  coming  up-stairs  after- 
wards, while  naturally  exercised  in  spirit 
at  the  guest  having  been  brought  into  that 
humble  apartment  for  the  meal,  could  not 
repress  his  satisfaction  at  the  pleasant 
footing  in  which  he  found  him,  and  par- 
took of  tea  and  muffin  placidly,  sitting  in 
the  easy-chair  which  Lucy  placed  for  him 
by  the  fire,  and  offering  from  time  to  time 
more  or  less  desultory  and  inconsequen- 
tial remarks  about  hunting. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

That  evening  there  was  a  large  dinner- 
party at  "  The  Beeches,"  and  the  luxurious 
meal  of  the  previous  day  was  quite  a  fru- 
gal repast  in  contrast  with  the  profusion 
of  luxuries  which  now  succeeded  each  oth- 
er in  apparently  interminable  courses. 
The  table  was  loaded  with  plate  and  glass  ; 
the  gorgeously  embossed  bills  of  fare  had 
evidently  been  printed  for  the  occasion  ; 
the  ample  staff  of  servants  was  supple- 
mented by  various  portly  gentlemen,  evi- 
dently hired  waiters,  and  this  time  five  de- 
canters graced  each  end  of  the  table  with 
the  dessert ;  but  Yorke  noticed  that,  ex- 
cept the  vicar  of  the  parish  and  his  wife, 
none  of  the  guests  appeared  to  be  neigh- 
bours. Some  had  come  from  town  and 
were  to  sleep  at  "  The  Beeches ; "  the  rest 
had  driven  from  long  distances.  Yorke's 
part  in  the  long  repast  was  a  dull  one; 
being  himself  the  principal  guest,  none  of 
the  young  ladies  fell  to  his  share,  but  he 
took  into  dinner  a  stout  lady  gorgeously 
set  out  with  jewels,  with  a  low  dress  and 
ample  bust,  who  did  not  talk  much,  but 
eat  steadily  through  the  bill  of  fare  from 
beginning  to  end  ;  while  her  husband,  who 
sat  nearly  opposite,  and  also  did  his  best 
to  qualify  for  the  gout,  observing,  after  the 
ladies  had  left,  that  Yorke  drank  sherry, 
recommended  him  to  try  the  claret,  wink- 
ing his  eye  knowingly  as  if  by  way  of  cer- 
tificate of  the  goodness  of  the  vintage. 
Conversation,  indeed,  was  not  the  strong 
point  of  the  evening,  there  being  apparently 
a  sort  of  general  understanding  that  nobody 
was  to  talk  about  anything  on  which  he  or 


she  felt  the  smallest  interest ;  and  Yorke 
could  now  appreciate  the  dismal  forebod- 
ings which  the  young  ladies  while  at  tea 
in  the  nursery  had  expressed  about  the 
coming  entertainment.  The  general  com- 
pany, however,  seemed  to  regard  the  oc- 
casion with  satisfaction  as  a  sort  of  an  al- 
derman's feast,  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  the  result  being  generally 
suggestive  of  doctor's  bills  and  prema- 
ture decease  to  come,  while  Mr.  Peevor 
hospitably  pressed  his  wines  on  his  guests, 
supporting  his  recommendations  of  the 
different  kinds  by  more  or  less  direct  allu- 
sions to  their  price,  and  little  anecdotic 
stories  of  the  mode  in  which  various  select 
parcels  had  come  into  his  possession. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  gentlemen  rose 
there  remained  a  considerable  residuum 
in  the  ten  decanters ;  and  the  honest  fel- 
lows who  waited  on  them  evidently  appre- 
ciated good  wine,  for  a  certain  unsteadi- 
ness of  gait  was  very  noticeable  when 
they  handed  the  tea  round  afterwards  in 
the  drawing-room.  The  conversation  in 
that  apartment  was  not  of  a  more  lively 
character  than  that  which  passed  at  dinner, 
most  of  the  guests  being  in  that  happy 
state  of  repletion  which  is  not  conducive 
to  the  play  of  wit  or  humour.  It  was  a 
case,  in  short,  of  high  living  and  plain 
thinking;  but  the  two  young  ladies  —  the 
only  unmarried  ones  present,  for  Miss 
Maria  on  this  occasion  kept  her  room  — 
each  went  through  their  little  performance 
of  playing  and  singing.  "  I  know  it  bores 
you  tremendously,"  said  Miss  Lucy  to 
Yorke,  when  he  thanked  her  after  the 
song;  "but  papa  likes  us  to  do  it,  and 
nobody  listens,  so  there  is  no  harm  done, 
is  there  ?  "  Mr.  Peevor  meanwhile  intro- 
duced all  the  male  guests  in  turn  to  Yorke, 
as  "  our  friend  Colonel  Yorke,  the  distin- 
guished cavalry  officer,  you  know ;  of 
course  you  have  heard  how  he  won  his 
Victoria  Cross.  We  feel  quite  proud  to 
have  him  as  our  guest ;  we  hope  he  is  go- 
ing to  honour  us  with  a  long  visit,"  and  so 
on,  till  Yorke  became  quite  sulky  with 
shame  and  vexation,  although  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  absurdity  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

Next  day  Mr.  Peevor  was  bustling 
about  all  the  morning,  attending  at  their 
departure  on  the  guests,  who  drove  away  at 
various  times  between  breakfast  and  lunch, 
some  in  their  own  carriages,  others  in 
their  host's.  The  two  younger  ladies  also 
went  off  after  breakfast  to  spend  the  day 
with  a  relative,  and  do  an  afternoon's 
shopping  in  town.  Miss  Maria  was  un- 
well and  still  keeping  her  room ;  so  after 
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the  house  was  clear  Mr.  Peevor  took 
Yorke  round  the  grounds,  which  he  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  before, 
and  which  he  was  very  desirous  to  do  the 
honours  of  in  person,  walking  with  a  short 
shuffling  step,  a  long  staff  in  his  hand,  as 
if  for  an  Alpine  ascent.  Everything  out- 
side the  place  was  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior arrrangements.  The  garden,  al- 
though not  a  small  one,  was  crowded  with 
hothouses,  added  by  the  present  proprie- 
tor ;  acres  of  glass  were  exhibited,  miles 
of  pipes,  battalions  of  pumps  and  garden 
apparatus  —  everything,  in  fact,  that  art 
could  do  to  pervert  the  working  of  nature 
and  make  fruits  and  flowers  grow  in  the 
wrong  season  —  with  a  perfect  army  of 
gardeners,  mainly  employed,  it  seemed,  in 
getting  in  each  other's  way.  It  was  not  a 
good  strawberry  country,  said  Mr.  Peevor  ; 
but  they  had  strawberries  that  year  in 
February,  a  good  week  earlier  than  any- 
body else ;  and  they  had  grapes  on  the 
table  in  January.  Early  strawberries  were 
such  a  nice  thing,  observed  Mr.  Peevor, 
especially  if  anybody  in  the  house  should 
be  unwell. 

Of  course  there  was  a  farm  on  the 
estate,  with  about  twice  as  many  hands  as 
could  possibly  be  employed,  and  a  per- 
fect museum  of  agricultural  implements. 
Wonderfully  economical  these  things  were, 
said  the  owner,  after  you  had  worked  off 
the  first  cost;  and  by  growing  your  own 
oats  you  kept  down  stable  expenses :  he 
was  not  above  saving  money  by  careful 
farming.  Then  they  visited  the  kennel, 
where  numerous  dogs  were  chained  up; 
setters  and  retrievers  which  never  were 
shot  with,  a  coach-dog  that  did  not  run 
with  the  carriage,  greyhounds  unaccus- 
tomed to  coursing,  watch-dogs  too  lazy  in 
such  company  to  bark.  "  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
dog-fancier,"  said  Mr.  Peevor,  looking 
round  the  yard  ;  "  and  all  these  are  the 
best  breed  of  their  kind.  I  never  spare 
expense  to  get  the  right  sort,  and  I  like 
to  have  plenty  of  them  ;  "  but  he  did  not 
go  up  to  any  to  pet  them,  and  the  poor 
beasts  were  evidently  too  little  accus- 
tomed to  notice  or  to  liberty  to  show  any 
excitement  at  the  appearance  of  the  vis- 
itors. The  girls  sometimes  took  one  or 
two  of  them  out  for  a  walk,  Mr.  Peevor 
observed  in  reply  to  his  guest's  question 
—  indeed,  that  pretty  little  spaniel  in  the 
corner  belonged  to  Lucy ;  but  he  had  felt 
obliged  to  make  a  rule  that  the  dogs 
should  not  come  into  the  house.  Lucy 
was  quite  in  a  state  about  it  at  first,  for  it 
was  a  present  from  a  friend  of  theirs,  Mr. 
Hanckes ;  but  dogs  in  a  house  knocked 


things  about  so ;  and  besides,  it  was  not 
safe  where  there  were  children,  dogs  were 
so  uncertain  in  their  tempers. 

The  stables  were  in  keeping  with  the 
other  appointments,  and  the  stall  accomo- 
dation much  in  excess  of  the  owner's  own 
wants,  the  only  present  tenant  of  the 
guests'  range  being  Jumping  Joseph, 
which  Yorke  had  retained  for  further  use  ; 
and  the  grooms  seemed  to  be  mainly  em- 
ployed in  looking  after  the  helpers. 

On  return  to  the  house  Mr.  Peevor 
withdrew  to  his  study,  to  write  letters  as 
he  said,  but  as  Yorke  suspected,  from  a 
certain  drowsiness  of  manner,  to  take  an 
afternoon  nap  ;  and  the  latter  found  Mrs. 
Peevor  in  the  blue  drawing-room  —  the 
only  occupant,  Miss  Peevor  being  still 
up-stairs  —  and  the  children  engaged  in 
one  of  their  numerous  meals  in  the  nur- 
sery. No  callers  arrived  to  break  the 
conversation  which  followed,  the  first  he 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  holding  with 
the  sister  of  his  old  friend.  It  was  now 
more  than  twenty  years  since  Mrs.  Peevor 
had  seen  her  brother,  and  more  than  ten 
since  any  correspondence  passed  between 
them;  and  as  she  was  little  more  than  a 
child  when  he  went  to  India,  her  recollec- 
tion of  him  was  but  a  shadowy  one,  and 
her  knowledge  of  his  character  and  career 
of  the  vaguest.  She  knew  that  he  had 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier;  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  specific  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  recent  events  in  India, 
and  holding  but  the  most  shadowy  con- 
ceptions of  the  geography  of  that  distant 
country,  it  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  a  detailed  account  of  his 
life  which  would  convey  any  distinct  im- 
pression. With  the  sister  it  was  evidently 
a  pleasing  duty  to  show  attention  to  the 
friend  of  her  brother,  round  whose  mem- 
ory there  might  rest  a  halo  of  affectionate 
sentiment ;  but  when  the  conversation 
after  a  time  turned  to  the  surroundings  of 
her  present  life,  Mrs.  Peevor's  manner 
became  much  more  animated.  Silent, 
and  perhaps  shy,  in  general  company,  or 
when  others  would  do  the  talking  for  her, 
he  found  that  she  had  plenty  to  say  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort;  and  without  any  ex- 
hibition of  curiosity  on  his  part,  Yorke 
was  placed  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
instalment  of  the  family  history,  Mrs. 
Peevor  being  apparently  only  too  pleased 
to  meet  with  a  listener,  and  at  once  per- 
fectly confidential.  Mr.  Peevor,  it  ap- 
peared, had  been  married  three  times 
before  ;  and  in  one  of  the  numerous 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  blue  drawing- 
room  now  pointed  out,  of  an  uninteresting- 
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looking  young  woman,  there  could  be 
discerned  a  likeness  to  the  eldest  Miss 
Peevor.  Mr.  Peevor's  cousin,  explained 
the  step-mother,  and  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  married  when  quite  a  young  man. 
The  pale  young  lady  with  light  hair,  whose 
portrait  graced  the  opposite  wall,  was 
mother  to  Cathy  and  Fred ;  while  the 
pretty  little  girlish  face  which  hung  over 
the  mantelpiece  was  unmistakably  that  of 
Lucy's  mother,  whose  span  of  wedded  life 
had  been  even  shorter  than  that  of  her 
predecessors.  Mr.  Peevor  was  a  man  of 
deeply  affectionate  nature,  observed  the 
latest  partner  of  his  couch  ;  and  these  suc- 
cessive losses  had  greatly  affected  his 
spirits,  and  made  him  more  nervous  and 
particular  about  trifles  than  he  used  to  be. 
The  poor  widower  did  not  marry  again  for 
several  years  after  he  lost  Lucy's  mother, 
who  died  when  she  was  a  baby  ;  and  Mrs. 
Peevor  hoped  he  might  now  be  granted  a 
fair  measure  of  happiness  after  his  long, 
lonely  widowhood :  although,  she  added, 
relapsing  into  melancholy,  there  was  no 
saying  how  long  she  herself  might  be 
spared  to  be  a  companion  to  him ;  her 
own  health  had  been  very  feeble  ever 
since  Lottie's  birth. 

Yorke  hereon  observed,  by  way  of  di- 
verting her  mind  from  the  gloomy  pros- 
pect of  following  her  three  predecessors, 
that  he  was  sorry  to  see  Miss  Maria 
seemed  to  be  in  delicate  health  ;  to  which 
Mrs.  Peevor  replied  that  she  took  after 
her  poor  mother  in  that  respect,  but  had 
been  much  worse  since  her  disappoint- 
ment :  and  then,  without  waiting  to  be 
asked  any  questions,  but  evidently  only 
too  happy  to  find  a  listener,  she  proceed- 
ed to  relate  the  story  of  poor  Miss  Maria's 
wrongs,  and  the  shameful  conduct  of  the 
affianced  lover,  who  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment almost  at  the  last  moment,  after  the 
wedding-dress  had  come  home,  and  even 
the  wedding-breakfast  was  ordered.  It 
was  all  a  question  of  money,  although  Mr. 
Peevor  had  behaved  most  generously; 
indeed  he  was  liberal  to  a  fault.  Mr. 
Peevor,  of  course,  was  furious,  and  even 
declared  he  would  pursue  the  perjured 
wretch  with  an  action  for  breach  of  prom- 
ise, but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  desist  :  this 
was  before  Mrs.  Peevor  was  married  to 
him.  He  sold  his  house  at  Harrow 
Weald,  however,  and  left  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  poor  Maria  had  never  got  over 
the  affair. 

From  this  conversation  Yorke  came  to 
understand  the  relations  which  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  family  held  towards 


each  other.  They  were  all  good-tempered 
and  kindly,  and  seemed  to  get  on  very 
well  together ;  but  no  one  cared  particu- 
larly for  anybody  else,  which  was  only 
natural  under  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Peevor  having  at  different  times  bestowed 
portions  of  his  heart  in  so  many  different 
quarters,  there  was  only  a  remnant  avail- 
able for  his  present  wife ;  while  the  lady, 
although  quite  prepared  to  do  her  duty  by 
her  husband  and  step-children,  was  still 
able  to  regard  them  dispassionately  as 
from  an  external  point  of  view,  and  to 
describe  their  little  foibles  with  kindly 
gusto  to  any  available  listener.  Surely, 
thought  Yorke,  recalling  to  mind  his  friend 
Braddon's  grim  humour  and  reticence  of 
manner,  there  are  no  people  so  unlike  as 
blood-relations.  Not,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Peevor  was  disposed  to  disparage  her 
step-children.  Fred  was  evidently  a  great 
hero  in  her  eyes  ;  Miss  Peevor  was  always 
"poor  dear  Maria."  Cathy  was  of  a 
thoroughly  domestic  nature,  she  said, 
though  admirably  fitted  for  a  life  of  ad- 
venture ;  and  Lucy  was  a  dear  affection- 
ate girl  —  the  children  quite  doted  on  her 
—  and  her  cheerful  disposition  was  such  a 
comfort  in  that  delicate  household. 

This  revelation  sufficed  to  dispel  any 
lingering  doubts  remaining  as  to  Mr. 
Peevor's  solvency.  He  had  evidently 
nothing  of  the  reckless  speculator  about 
him.  But  as  to  what  he  was,  and  whence 
came  the  wealth  so  lavishly  scattered, 
Yorke  still  knew  nothing. 

That  evening  there  was  another  heavy 
dinner  —  the  parish  doctor  and  his  wife 
being  the  only  neighbours  —  but  of  people 
not  quite  of  so  much  account  as  on  the 
previous  day,  since  none  were  invited  for 
the  night ;  and  those  who  did  not  drive 
from  their  own  homes  came  by  train  from 
London,  being  conveyed  to  and  from  the 
station  in  Mr.  Peevor's  carriages.  Again 
there  was  the  same  interminable  succes- 
sion of  courses,  and  the  same  strenuous 
efforts  to  qualify  for  the  gout  on  the  part 
of  the  stout  ladies  and  their  middle-aged 
partners  —  gentlemen  of  uncertain  accen- 
tuation —  who  composed  the  company  ; 
the  same  lavish  supply  of  costly  wine,  and 
the  same  unsteadiness  of  gait  apparent  in 
the  servants  afterwards.  But  the  two 
young  ladies,  who  had  returned  home  just 
in  time  to  dress  for  dinner,  were  in  unusu- 
al spirits  ;  for  Miss  Cathy  had  received  a 
letter  by  the  evening  post  to  say  her 
brother  had  got  a  few  days'  leave  from 
his  regiment,  and  would  be  with  them 
next  day.    Fred  was  evidently  the  most 
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important  person  in  the  family,  and  Lucy's 
bright  eyes  were  brighter  than  usual  at 
the  prospect  of  his  visit. 

"  What  a  coxcomb  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  " 
said  Yorke  to  himself  afterwards  in  the  re- 
tirement of  his  room.  "  I  was  beginning 
to  fancy  the  little  girl  was  ready  to  join  in 
the  family  plot  and  make  eyes  at  me  ; 
while  from  the  way  in  which  she  brightens 
up  because,  forsooth,  a  brother  is  coming 
home,  she  was  evidently  bored  all  the 
time  with  my  company.  But  it  is  always 
my  folly  to  be  fancying  that  one  woman 
or  another  is  in  love  with  me.'' 


From  The  Contemporary  Review. 
THE  POPE  AND  MAGNA  CHARTA. 

BY  CARDINAL  MANNING. 

About  two  years  ago,  in  speaking  of 
the  conflict  of  S.  Edmund  of  Canterbury 
against  Henry  III.  for  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  I  pointed  out  that  his  contest  was 
only  one  of  many  periods  in  the  contin- 
uous resistance  to  royal  excesses,  in  be- 
half of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England, 
maintained  by  S.  Anselm,  S.  Thomas, 
Archbishop  Langton,  and  S.  Edmund.  I 
might  have  added,  by  Archbishop  Richard, 
his  immediate  predecessor.  This  state- 
ment was  next  day  met  by  the  old  taunt 
that  the  pope  condemned  Magna  Charta. 
I  then  shortly  pointed  out  the  distinction, 
here  again  asserted,  between  the  mode 
in  which  the  Great  Charter  was  obtained, 
and  the  contents  or  merits  of  the  Great 
Charter  itself.  The  former,  not  the  latter, 
was  condemned. 

Before  I  enter  upon  this  point,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
preface  of  Professor  Stubbs,  in  his  vol- 
ume of  "  Documents  Illustrative  of  En- 
glish History."  And  in  doing  so  I  must 
express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  service 
he  has  rendered  to  historical  truth.  His 
small  volume  stands  alone  for  learning 
and  discernment. 

Describing  the  period  I  was  speaking 
of,  he  says  :  — 

The  political  situation  may  generally  be 
stated  thus  :  Since  the  Conquest,  the  political 
constituents  of  the  nation  had  been  divided 
into  two  parties,  which  may  be  called  the  na- 
tional and  the  feudal.  The  former  comprised 
the  king,  the  ministerial  nobility,  which  were 
created  by  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.,  and  which, 
if  less  richly  endowed  than  that  of  the  Con- 
quest, was  more  widely  spread  and  had  more 
English  sympathies ;  the  other  contained  the 
great  nobles  of  the  Conquest,  and  the  always 


large  but  varying  body  of  lower  vassals,  who 
were  intent  on  pursuing  the  policy  of  foreign 
feudalism.  The  national  party  was  also  gen- 
erally in  close  alliance  with  the  clergy,  whose 
zeal  for  their  own  privileges  extended  to  the 
defence  of  the  classes  from  whom  they  chiefly 
sprang,  and  whose  vindication  of  class  liber- 
ties maintained  in  the  general  recollection  the 
possibility  of  resisting  oppression. 

The  clergy  maybe  roughly  divided  into  three 
schools  —  the  secular,  or  statesman  school ; 
the  ecclesiastical,  or  professional  ;  and  the  de- 
votional, or  spiritual.  Of  these  the  repre- 
sentative men  are  Roger  of  Salisbury,  Henry 
of  Winchester,  and  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  more  or  less  combines  the 
characters  of  the  three  throughout  his  life. 
The  three  stages  through  which  he  passed  — 
that  of  chancellor,  that  of  primate,  and  that  of 
candidate  for  martyrdom  {sit  venia  egregio  auc- 
tori)  —  answer  well  to  the  three  schools  of  the 
clergy.  .  Throughout  the  whole  period,  the 
first  of  these  schools  was  consistently  on  the 
side  of  the  king,  the  last  as  consistently  on  the 
side  of  the  nation ;  the  second,  when  its  own 
privileges  were  not  in  danger,  as  from  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  in  1107,  to  the  Beckett 
quarrel,  and  after  the  conclusion  of  that  quar- 
rel, continuously  on  the  same  side.  No  divi- 
sion of  the  clergy  ever  sympathized  with  the 
feudal  party.* 

Again  Mr.  Stubbs  writes  :  — 

From  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  struggle  is  between  the  barons,  clergy, 
and  people  on  one  side,  and  the  king  and  his 
personal  partisans,  English  and  foreign,  on 
the  other.  The  barons  and  prelates  who  drew 
up  the  charter  were  the  sons  of  the  ministe- 
rial nobles  of  Henry  II.,  the  imitators  of  S. 
Anselm  and  S.  Hugh,  of  Henry  of  Winchester 
and  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  f 

But  does  not  this  show  that  if  the  spirit- 
ual prelates  were  with  the  people,  they 
were  certainly  with  the  pope,  by  whom 
they  were  canonized  ?  How,  then,  was  not 
the  pope  with  the  people  and  its  Christian 
liberties  ? 

I  will  now  give  evidence  of  my  assertion 
that  the  barons,  and  not  the  contents  of 
the  charter,  were  condemned  by  Innocent 
III. 

I.  Let  us  first  examine  the  antecedents 
of  the  conflict  between  John  and  the 
barons,  out  of  which  the  Great  Charter 
arose. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  this  conflict  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  reign  of  our  earlier  kings. 
Mr.  Stubbs,  in  his  valuable  work  "  The 
Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,"  gives  the 
proinissio  regis,  or  the  oath  taken  at  his 

*  Stubbs'  Documents,  pp.  31,  32:  Oxford,  1874. 
t  Ibid.  p.  33. 
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coronation  by  the  Saxon  king  Edwy, 
which  is  as  follows  :  — 

This  writing  is  written,  letter  by  letter,  after 
the  writing  that  Archbishop  Dunstan  delivered 
to  our  lord  at  Kingston,  on  the  day  that  they 
hallowed  him  king;  and  he  forbade  him  to 
give  any  pledge  except  this  pledge  which  he 
laid  up  on  Christ's  altar,  as  the  bishop  directed 
him :  "  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  I 
promise  three  things  to  the  Christian  people, 
my  subjects  :  first  that  God's  Church  and  all 
Christian  people  of  my  dominions  hold  true 
peace  ;  the  second  is  that  I  forbid  robbery, 
and  all  unrighteous  things,  to  all  orders ;  the 
third,  that  I  promise  and  enjoin  in  all  dooms 
justice  and  mercy,  that  the  gracious  and  merci- 
ful God,  of  His  everlasting  mercy,  may  for- 
give us  all  who  liveth  and  reigneth."  * 

Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  oaths  and 
charters  of  the  Norman  times. 

It  may  be  indeed  true  that  there  did  not 
exist  any  very  precise  code  to  which  the 
people  of  England,  after  the  Conquest, 
were  always  appealing  as  to  "  the  laws  of 
good  King  Edward."  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  well-known  tradition  of  ecclesias- 
tical and  popular  liberties  partly  written, 
but  chiefly  unwritten,  descending  from  the 
legislation  and  the  usage  of  Saxon  times. 
These  liberties  were  frequently  violated, 
even  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Edward  the 
Confessor  wielded  an  authority,  from  his 
known  integrity  and  fidelity  to  God  and 
his  people,  which  enabled  him  to  promote 
ecclesiastics  in  a  way  hardly  consistent 
with  the  perfect  freedom  of  elections. 
The  electors  acquiesced  in  what  was  well 
done,  though  in  the  doing  of  it  a  good 
king  set  a  dangerous  example  for  bad 
kings  to  quote.  The  laws  and  liberties  of 
England  were  guaranteed  by  the  corona- 
tion oaths  of  every  sovereign.  Saxon  and 
Dane  alike  swore  to  preserve  them.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  and  his  successors,  in 
like  manner,  bound  themselves  by  their 
coronation  oaths  to  respect  them. 

But  the  conflict  between  traditional  lib- 
erties and  royal  customs,  which  began 
before  the  Conquest,  became  sharper  and 
less  tolerable  after  the  Conquest.  The 
rule  of  our  foreign  kings  was  especially 
despotic,  and,  under  them,  the  conflict 
between  legal  rights  and  royal  usages 
brought  on  the  conflict  of  S.  Anselm  with 
Henry  I.,  and  the  martyrdom  of  S. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  under  Henry  II. 

These  laws  and  liberties  may  be  di- 
vided and  classed  under  two  heads:  first, 
the  liberties  of  the  Church,  in  its  tribunals, 
goods,  appeals,  and  elections ;  and  sec- 
ondly, the  liberties  of  the  people  in  re- 

*  Memorials  of  S.  Dunstan,  p.  355. 


spect  to  inheritance,  taxation,  military 
service,  and  the  like. 

We  need  only  to  take  one  example 
which  will  serve  as  the  illustration  and 
proof  of  what  I  assert. 

Henry  I.,  at  his  coronation,  issued  a 
charter  of  liberties.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
amplification  of  the  coronation  oath,  which 
runs  as  follows  :  — 

In  the  name  of  Christ  I  promise  to  the 
Christian  people  subject,  to  me  these  three 
things.  First,  that  I  will  order,  and  accord- 
ing to  my  power  will  take  care,  that  the 
Church  of  God  and  all  Christian  people  shall 
enjoy  true  peace  by  our  will  at  all  times :  sec- 
ondly, that  I  will  forbid  rapacity  and  iniquity 
to  all  degrees  of  men  :  thirdly,  that  I  will  en- 
join equity  and  mercy  in  all  judgments,  that 
God,  who  is  pitiful  and  merciful,  may  grant 
to  me  His  mercy.* 

This  was  the  bond  given  by  the  king  to 
his  people,  upon  which  he  received  the 
threefold  sanction  of  election  by  the  na- 
tion, unction  by  the  Church,  and  homage 
from  his  vassals.  This  oath  is  also  a  limi- 
tation of  the  excesses  of  William  I.  and 
William  Rufus.  It  is  also  a  renunciation 
of  the  unlawful  customs  of  the  latter,  and 
a  restoration  of  the  lawful  freedom  of  the 
people.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  was  intend- 
ed by  the  "  laws  of  King  Edward."  And 
in  this  outline  we  see  exactly  the  causes 
of  conflict,  namely,  the  oppression  of  the 
Church  by  the  royal  power  in  the  case  of 
vacancies  and  elections,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  barons  and  tenants  by  exac- 
tions of  money  and  taxation.* 

The  charter  of  Henry  I.  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord 
1051,  Henry,  son  of  William  the  king,  after 
the  death  of  his  brother  William,  by  the  grace 
of  God  king  of  the  English,  to  all  the  faith- 
ful health. 

1.  Know  ye  that  by  the  mercy  of  God,  and 
common  counsel  of  the  barons  of  the  whole 
kingdom  of  England,  I  have  been  crowned 
king  of  the  same  kingdom  ;  and  forasmuch  as 
the  kingdom  has  been  oppressed  by  unjust 
exactions,  I,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the 
love  I  bear  towards  you,  first  set  free  the  Holy 
Church  of  God,  so  that  I  will  not  sell  or 
pledge  (its  goods).  Nor  on  the  death  of 
archbishop,  bishop,  or  abbot  will  I  receive 
anything  of  the  domain  of  the  Church,  nor  of 
its  members,  until  a  successor  shall  enter 
upon  it.  And  all  evil  customs  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  England  was  unjustly  oppressed 
I  will  take  away,  which  evil  customs  I  here  in 
part  recite. 

Then  follow  the  articles. 

*  Stubbs'  Documents,  p.  99. 
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The  second  article  relates  to  inheritance. 

The  third  and  fourth  to  widows. 

The  fifth  to  coinage  and  false  money. 

The  sixth  to  pleas  and  debts ;  the  six 
following  to  dues,  and  sureties,  and  mur- 
der, and  forests,  and  the  like. 

The  thirteenth  is,  "The  law  of  King 
Edward  I  restore  to  you,  with  the  amend- 
ments by  which  my  father,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  barons,  amended  it."  * 

I  have  given  this  outline  of  the  charter 
of  Henry  I.  more  fully  because  it  is  in 
germ  the  Magna  Charta  of  Runnymede. 
In  the  following  reign  Stephen  issued  two 
charters  in  the  same  express  terms.  The 
first,  which  is  the  shorter,  runs  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Know  ye  that  I  have  granted,  and  by  this 
my  present  charter  have  confirmed,  to  all  my 
barons  and  men  in  England,  all  the  liberties 
and  good  laws  which  Henry,  king  of  the  En- 
glish, my  uncle,  gave  and  granted  to  them  ; 
and  I  grant  to  them  all  good  laws  'and  good 
customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward. 

Nevertheless  Stephen  went  to  war  with 
his  barons  and  his  bishops.  Both  parties 
fought  with  foreign  mercenary  troops,  to 
the  great  misery  of  the  English  people. f 

Henry  II.  swore,  at  his  consecration,  to 
respect  the  same  laws  and  liberties.  He 
also  issued  a  charter  of  liberties ;  and  in 
a  parliament  in  London,  "  he  renewed  the 
peace,  and  laws,  and  customs  which  ob- 
tained from  ancient  times  throughout 
England."  %  Through  the  whole  of  his 
reign  Henry  endeavoured  to  enforce  his 
royal  "customs,"  the  " avitas  consnetu- 
dines"  of  his  ancestors,  as  against  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  swore  by  God's  eyes 
that  he  would  exact  a  certain  payment 
from  tenants  of  land,  S.  Thomas,  to  pro- 
tect the  people  from  an  oppressive  cus- 
tom, withstood  him,  saying,  "  By  the  eyes 
by  which  you  have  sworn,  not  a  penny 
shall  be  paid  from  all  my  land ! "  The 
constitutions  of  Clarendon  were  in  direct 
violation  of  the  laws  and  liberties  to  which 
the  king  had  bound  himself  by  oath  and 
by  charter.  They  violated  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  in  its  tribunals,  appeals, 
elections. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  conflict 
was  chiefly  with  S.  Thomas  and  the 
Church.  The  barons  sided  with  the  king. 
They  were  siding  with  the  stronger,  little 
knowing  that   they  were    preparing  a 

*  S  tubbs'  Documents,  p.  100. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  114,  119. 
X  Ibid.  p.  129. 


scourge  for  their  own  back ;  and  that 
their  own  turn  would  come  next.  In 
truth,  the  conflict  is  always  one  and  the 
same  —  the  king  sometimes  against  the 
barons,  sometimes  against  the  bishops, 
sometimes  against  both :  it  is  always  the 
same  in  kind  —  that  is,  of  the  royal  cus- 
toms violating  the  laws  and  liberties,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  of  the  English  people. 

We  come  now  to  the  reign  of  John. 
Mr.  Stubbs  says  that  the  reign  of  Richard 
had  separated  the  interests  of  the  crown 
from  the  interests  of  the  people.  The 
reign  of  John  brought  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  those  of  the  barons  into  the 
closest  harmony.*  Both  alike  suffered 
from  arbitrary  and  excessive  taxation, 
from  delay  of  justice,  exactions  of  mili- 
tary service  out  of  England,  that  is,  in 
France,  outrages  of  every  kind,  both  pub- 
lic and  domestic.  Before  I  go  into  detail, 
I  will  give  the  picture  of  King  John  from  a 
recent  historian. 

Mr.  Greene,  in  his  "  History  of  the  En- 
glish People,"  a  book  of  great  value,  but 
marred  by  great  inaccuracies,  like  the  his- 
torical writings  of  Lord  Macaulay,  quotes 
in  English  the  line  of  the  old  chronicler  :  — ■ 

Sordida  fcedatur,  fcedante  Johanne,  Gehenna. 
"Foul  as  it  is,  hell  itself  is  defiled  by  the 
fouler  presence  of  John."  The  terrible  ver- 
dict of  the  king's  contemporaries  has  passed 
into  the  sober  judgment  of  history.  In  his 
inner  soul,  John  was  the  worst  outcome  of  the 
Angevins.  He  united  into  one  mass  of  wick- 
edness their  insolence,  their  selfishness,  their 
unbridled  lust,  their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  their 
shamelessness,  their  superstition,  their  cynical 
indifference  to  honour  or  truth.  In  mere  boy- 
hood, he  had  torn  with  brutal  levity  the  beards 
of  the  Irish  chieftains  who  came  to  own  him 
as  their  lord.  His  ingratitude  and  perfidy 
had  brought  down  his  father's  hairs  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave.  To  his  brother  he  had  been 
the  worst  of  traitors.  All  Christendom  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  murderer  of  his  nephew, 
Arthur  of  Brittany.  He  had  abandoned  one 
wife  and  was  faithless  to  another.  His  pun- 
ishments were  refinements  of  cruelty,  the 
starvation  of  children,  the  crushing  old  men 
under  copes  of  lead.  His  court  was  a  brothel, 
where  no  woman  was  safe  from  the  royal  lust, 
and  where  his  cynicism  loved  to  publish  the 
news  of  his  victims'  shame.  He  was  as  craven 
in  his  superstition  as  he  was  daring  in  his  im- 
piety. He  scoffed  at  priests,  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  mass,  even  amidst  the  solemnities 
of  his  coronation,  but  he  never  stirred  on  a 
journey  without  hanging  relics  round  his  neck.t 

At  his  coronation  in  1 199,  John  swore, 
in  the  hands  of  Hubert,  archbishop  of 

*  Stubbs'  Documents,  p.  129. 
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Canterbury,  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the 
Church,  and  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

In  the  year  1200,  John  began  his  ca- 
reer of  tyranny  by  seizing  all  the  posses- 
sions of  the  archbishop  of  York.f  The 
archbishop  excommunicated  the  officers 
who  had  seized  his  manors.  John  was 
enraged  at  this,  but  still  more  enraged  be- 
cause the  archbishop  had  forbid  the  col- 
lection of  a  plough-tax  in  his  diocese. 

In  the  year  1203,  the  shameless  vices  of 
the  king,  and  the  loss  of  his  castles  in 
Normandy,  caused  the  barons  who  were 
with  him  in  France  to  forsake  the  court.:}: 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  exacted 
of  the  barons  a  seventh  part  of  their 
goods  :  he  committed  also  all  manner  of 
rapine  by  violence  against  the  Church  and 
convents.  § 

John  had  shown  himself  to  be  vicious, 
sensual,  violent,  false,  tyrannical,  and  a 
violator  of  his  coronation  oath  by  infrac- 
tions of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  laws  of  the  land.  But  hitherto  the 
authority  and  statesmanship  of  Archbishop 
Hubert  had  in  some  degree  restrained 
him.  In  1205  the  archbishop  died;  and 
on  hearing  of  his  death,  John  said  exult- 
ingly,  "  Now  for  the  first  time  I  am  king 
of  England."  || 

From  this  date  opens  a  new  chapter  in 
John's  his to^. 

In  order  to  force  his  favourite,  John  de 
Gray,  into  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  over- 
bore the  freedom  of  the  electors. 

The  pope  annulled  the  election  and 
chose  Stephen  Langton,  who  was  already 
cardinal  priest  of  St.  Chrysogenus.  This 
was  in  the  year  1207.  He  was  elected  by 
the  monks,  and  consecrated  in  Rome. 
John  in  his  fury,  refused  to  receive  the 
archbishop,  and  drove  the  monks  of  Can- 
terbury out  of  England.  The  pope,  after 
sending  many  envoys  and  writing  many 
letters  to  the  king  without  effect,  threat- 
ened to  lay  an  interdict  upon  the  kingdom. 
John  persisted  in  his  obstinacy,  and  the 
interdict  was  promulgated  on  March  23, 
1208.  He  then  confiscated  the  property 
of  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  and  clergy  ; 
and  seized  all  their  goods  for  his  own  use.^f 
He  inflicted  all  manner  of  personal  indig- 
nities and  cruelties  upon  ecclesiastics. 
Being  conscious  that  his  enormities  had 
alienated  the  barons  from  him,  he  endeav- 

*  Matthew  Paris,  Ed.  Madden,  London,  1866,  vol. 
ii.  p.  80. 
t  Ibid.  p.  87, 
$  Ibid.  pp.  96,  97. 
§  Ibid.  p.  99. 
II  Ibid.  p.  104. 
"I  Ibid.  p.  114. 


oured  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  hom- 
age. His  despotism  became  minutely 
vexatious.  He  forbade  the  taking  of  birds 
throughout  England ;  and  commanded 
the  hedges  and  ditches  which  protected 
the  harvest-lands  to  be  destroyed.*  He 
exacted  homage  of  all  freeholders,  even 
from  boys  of  twelve  years  old ;  and  com- 
pelled, for  that  purpose,  the  Welsh  to 
come  to  Woodstock.  He  then  turned  his 
exactions  and  cruelties,  which  are  well 
known,  against  the  Jews,  both  men  and 
women.  In  the  year  12 10,  he  exacted  by 
violence,  vellent  nollent,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  from  the  clergy, 
which  Matthew  Paris  calls  exactio  nefaria. 
At  the  same  time,  he  starved  to  death  the 
wife  and  son  of  one  of  his  nobles. f  The 
rapine  and  violence  of  John  on  every  class 
of  his  people  steadily  growing  more  intol- 
erable, the  pope  on  their  appeal  absolved 
his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  for- 
bade them  to  consort  with  him  in  mensa, 
consilio  et  colloquio.  Geoffrey  of  Nor- 
wich, a  judge  of  the  exchequer,  therefore 
resigned  his  office.  He  was  thrown  into 
prison  and  laden  with  a  cope  of  lead,  under 
which  he  soon  died.J  Many  nobles,  prel- 
ates, and  others,  fled  from  England  and 
died  in  exile.  By  John's  command  twenty- 
eight  youths,  surrendered  by  the  Welsh  as 
hostages,  were  hanged  at  Nottingham 
before  he  would  take  his  food.  He  was 
then  warned  of  the  defection  of  his  barons, 
from  whom,  by.,  terror,  he  extorted  sons, 
nephews,  and  kinsmen  as  hostages.  I 
have  simply  taken  the  chief  points  of  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  Paris.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
misery  of  the  people  of  England  under  the 
tyranny  of  John.  A  perpetual  cry  went 
up  from  the  face  of  the  whole  land.  It  is 
said  that  there  was  hardly  a  noble  family 
on  which  John  had  not  inflicted  the  indeli- 
ble stain  of  some  moral  outrage.  I  have 
briefly  brought  these  things  together  in 
order  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  cause  of 
the  whole  people  that  the  pope  had 
throughout  exerted  his  authority.  He 
protected  their  liberties  and  their  laws. 
The  whole  power  of  Innocent  had  been 
used  to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  king. 
When,  therefore,  nothing  availed,  the 
archbishop,  with  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Ely,  laid  before  the  pope  John's  mani- 
fold rebellions  and  enormities,  "  miritimo- 
das  rebelliones  et  enormitatcs."  The  pope 
then,  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
English  people,  save  only  the  partisans  of 

*  Matthew  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
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John,  pronounced  the  sentence  of  deposi- 
tion against  him.*  In  the  face  of  this, 
John  exacted  of  all  the  religious  houses  a 
declaration  that  what  he  had  extorted  from 
them  by  violence  had  been  given  by  them 
freely.  In  12 13,  the  archbishop  and 
bishops,  with  the  concurrence  of  barons 
and  people,  promulgated  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  the  king  of  France  was 
charged  with  its  execution.  Great  mili- 
tary preparations  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose in  France.  John  likewise  collected 
numerous  forces  in  Kent.  Nevertheless 
he  knew  himself  to  be  excommunicated 
and  deposed,  detested  by  his  people,  for- 
saken by  his  barons,  except  a  few  parti- 
sans, and  threatened  with  invasion  by  a 
powerful  enemy.  In  this  strait  two  Tem- 
plars found  him  at  Dover,  and  told  him 
that  a  way  of  escape  was  yet  open ;  that 
they  were  sent  by  Pandulph,  who  was  on 
the  coast  of  France,  to  propose  an  inter- 
view ;  that  if  he  would  submit  and  obey 
the  Church,  all  might. yet  be  averted.  If 
not,  they  said  the  king  of  France  was  at 
hand,  with  the  exiled  bishops  and  laymen 
of  England ;  and  that  the  king  of  France 
had  letters  from  nearly  all  of  the  nobles  of 
England,  binding  themselves  by  fidelity  to 
hiin.f 

Matthew  Paris  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  these  events  :  — 

When  the  king  had  heard  these  things  he 
was  humbled,  though  against  his  will,  and 
perturbed  in  mind,  seeing  that  the  peril  of  con- 
fusion hung  over  him  on  every  side.  Sunk 
therefore  in  despair,  he  acquiesced,  whether 
he  would  or  no,  in  the  persuasions  of  Pan- 
dulph, and  made  his  peace  in  a  form  shame- 
ful to  himself.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  which  is  that 
the  king,  laying  aside  rancour  against  every 
one,  would  recall  all  whom  he  had  proscribed, 
and  gave  indemnity  for  all  offences  and  losses.}: 

At  another  interview  at  Dover,  on  May  15, 
1 213,  John  resigned  his  crown  to  the  pon- 
tiff, as  a  feudatory  to  the  Holy  See.  At 
Michaelmas  following,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  John  renewed 
his  submission  to  Nicholas,  cardinal 
bishop  of  Tusculum.  The  words  in  which 
this  act  was  done  are  as  follows  :  — 

We  will  that  it  be  known,  that  since  we 
have  in  many  things  offended  God,  and  our 
Holy  Mother  the  Church,  and  therefore  have 
great  need  of  divine  mercy,  and  have  nothing 
that  we  can  worthily  offer  in  satisfaction  to 
God  and  the  Church,  but  ourselves  and  our 
kingdom : 

We  therefore  being  willing  to  humble  our- 

*  Matthew  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
t  Ibid.  p.  134. 
X  Ibid.  p.  135. 


selves  for  His  sake  (who  for  us  humbled  Him- 
self even  unto  death),  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  moving  us,  being  neither  led  by  force, 
nor  constrained  by  fear,  but  by  our  free  good 
will,  and  by  the  common  counsel  of  our  barons, 
we  offer,  and  freely  grant,  to  God,  and  the 
Holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  .  .  .  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  Ireland,  etc.* 

Lingard  not  unreasonably  calls  this  "a 
disgraceful  act."  f  It  was  certainly  dis- 
graceful to  John,  for  in  doing  it  he  was  in- 
sincere. It  was  a  bid  for  the  help  of  the 
pope  against  the  barons.  They  had  in- 
voked "the  authority  of  the  pope  against 
him ;  but  he,  by  making  the  pope  his  feu- 
dal suzerain,  endeavoured  to  protect  him- 
self against  them.  By  the  same  act  he 
thought  to  defeat  also  the  hopes  of  the 
king  of  France.  It  was  an  act  of  cun- 
ning, simply  out  of  interest  and  fear.  In 
this  sense  it  may  well  be  called  a  dis- 
graceful act.  But  was  vassalage  or  feudal 
dependence  upon  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  a  disgrace  to  kings  ?  If  so, 
John  was  not  alone  in  his  shame.  It  was 
the  condition  of  most  of  the  princes  of 
Christendom.  Nay,  they  were  vassals  one 
to  another.  The  king  of  Scotland  was 
vassal  to  the  king  of  England ;  and  the 
king  of  England  was  vassal  to  the  king 
of  France.  Both  were  often  seen  in  pub- 
lic on  their  knees,  swearing  fealty,  and 
doing  homage  to  their  feudal  lord.  John 
was  present  when  William  of  Scotland 
subjected  his  crown  to  the  king  of  En- 
gland ;  and  nine  years  before,  Peter  of 
Arragon  voluntarily  made  himself  vassal 
of  Innocent  III.,  binding  himself  to  pay 
yearly  250  ounces  of  gold  to  the  Ploly 
See.  John's  own  father,  Henry,  was  feu- 
datory of  Pope  Alexander  III.  Henry 
II.  acknowledges  this  in  a  letter  written  to 
the  pope,  preserved  by  Peter  of  Blois,  his 
own  secretary.  In  the  year  after  his  ab- 
solution, he  wrote  thus  :  —  "  Vestrae  juris- 
dictions est  regnum  Anglian,  et  quantum 
ad  feudatarii  juris  obligationem  vobis  dun- 
taxat  obnoxius  teneor  et  astringor."  % 
Richard,  John's  brother,  resigned  his 
crown  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
held  it  on  the  payment  of  a  yearly  rent. 
John  simply  did  what  all  these  had  done 
before  him.  But  the  sting  to  Englishmen 
is  that  the  king  of  England  became  vas- 
sal to  an  Italian  priest.  And  the  nursery 
tales  which  pass  for  history  in  England 
have  concealed  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the   Christian  empire    of    Europe  was 

*  Rymer,  Foed.  torn.  i.  p.  176. 
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founded  on  the  same  principle.  The  su- 
preme civil  power  of  Christendom  was  de- 
pendent on  the  supreme  spiritual  authority. 
The  pontiffs  created  the  Empire  of  the 
West:  they  conferred  the  imperial  dignity 
by  consecration ;  they  were  the  ultimate 
judges  of  the  emperor's  acts ;  with  power 
of  deprivation  and  deposition.  The  Chris- 
tian world '  at  that  day  saw  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  this  sacred  Imperial  jurispru- 
dence. 

Let  us,  however,  understand  what  the 
feudal  dependence  involved.  It  did  not 
create  the  liability  to  deposition,  for  John 
had  been  deposed  already.  All  Christian 
princes  by  the  jurisprudence  then  in 
force  were  liable  to  deposition.  But  the 
feudal  relation  is  expressed  in  the  form  of 
oath  taken  by  John.  He  promises  fidelity 
to  his  liege  lord,  and  binds  himself  to  de- 
fend him  against  all  conspiracy  and  dan- 
ger of  life  and  limb ;  and  to  reveal  to  him 
all  plots,  and  to  defend  the  patrimony  of 
Peter* 

A  feudum  is  an  immovable  possession, 
held  as  to  its  dominium  tittle,  or  usufruct, 
of  a  superior,  who  has  the  dominium 
supremum,  or  suzerainty,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  fidelity  and  personal  service. 

John  therefore,  by  surrendering  his 
crown,  bound  •  himself  to  exercise  his 
royal  power  in  conformity  with  law.  The 
head  of  the  Christian  world  became  se- 
curity for  this  obligation.  But  all  Chris- 
tian princes  were  bound  to  use  their  power 
in  conformity  to  law.  The  submission  of 
John  did  not  deprive  his  people  of  the 
power  of  legislation,  but  he  thereby  bound 
himself  to  the  pope  to  observe  faithfully 
the  laws  of  the  land  as  made  by  them. 
His  dependence  upon  the  pope  was  for 
the  conservation  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  histo- 
rians that,  down  to  the  surrender  of  the 
crown,  the  pope  had  supported  the  arch- 
bishop, the  barons,  and  the  people  against 
the  king.  He  had  multipliriter  et  mul- 
toties,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  and  seasons, 
as  Matthew  Paris  says,  admonished,  coun- 
selled, expostulated,  threatened  John,  to 
bring  him  to  law  and  reason.  But  John 
persisted  in  spoiling,  robbing,  harrying, 
afflicting,  outraging  his  people  by  private 
wrongs  and  public  wars.  All  remedies 
had  failed.  Excommunication,  interdict, 
deposition  all  had  been  tried  in  vain.  At 
last  John  surrenders  himself.  Innocent 
for  the  first  time  prevailed.  He  thereby 
became  the  arbiter  accepted  by  both  con- 
tending parties.    The  barons,  through  the 
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archbishop,  and  also  directly  in  person, 
had  long  invoked  his  help.  *  John  would 
not  listen.  Now,  at  last,  he  submitted 
himself;  and  the  barons  were  counsellors 
and  partakers  of  his  act  of  submission. 
The  great  council  of  the  barons  united  in 
the  act.  The  cession  of  the  crown  was 
made  by  their  advice,  and  with  their  con- 
sent.* They  had  suffered  under  John  and 
his  ancestors  until  England  had  been 
wounded  and  torn  by  domestic  strife,  and 
desolated  by  civil  wars.  At  last  they, 
and  the  head  of  the  Christian  world,  had 
brought  John  to  submission  to  the  law  of 
Christendom.  Their  object  was  the  sal- 
vation of  England.  It  is  clear  as  day  that 
Innocent's  motive  was  the  protection  of 
the  people  and  of  the  laws  and  of  the  lib- 
erties of  England  against  the  tyranny, 
perfidy,  and  personal  vices  of  the  worst  of 
kings.  A  thousand  marks  a  year,  or 
,£6,000  —  that  is,  700  from  England  and 
300  from  Ireland  —  was  required  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  .  feudal  dependence. 
When  this  sum  is  compared  with  the  sum 
awarded  to  the  bishops  alone  as  indem- 
nity, namely,  100,000  marks,  or  ^600,000, 
it  is  a  mere  quit-rent. 

And  here  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  action  of  the  barons  in  this  surrender 
of  the  crown  should  be  put  beyond  doubt. 
They  were  the  national  party  :  they  repre- 
sented the  people  of  England :  they  have 
been,  in  all  histories  great  and  small,  rep- 
resented as  the  partisans  of  the  liberties 
of  England.  In  them,  we  are  told,  the 
liberties  of  England  were  condemned  at 
least,  if  not  cursed,  by  the  pope. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  have  positive 
evidence  that  they  were  counsellers  and 
partakers  in  the  act  of  surrender. 

First,  we  have  the  evidence  of  William 
Mauclerc,  John's  envoy  to  Rome,  who 
writes  to  the  king  describing  his  interview 
with  the  pope  in  the  Lateran,  and  states 
that  after  his  interview  four  envoys  of  the 
barons  came  "  deferentes  litteras  magna- 
tu7n  Anglice"  The  substance  of  the  let- 
ters Mauclerc  gives  as  follows,  that  all  the 
barons  of  the  whole  of  England  implored 
the  pope  to  admonish,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
compel  the  king  to  preserve  inviolate  their 
ancient  liberties,  confirmed. by  the  char- 
ters of  John's  ancestors,  and  by  his  own 
oath.    He  added  further  — 

They  implore  the  pope  to  aid  them  in  this, 
as  it  was  well  known  to  him  that  they  had 
boldly  opposed  the  king  in  defence  of  the 
liberty  of  the  Church,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
pope,  and  that  the  annual  payment  which  the 
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king  had  granted  to  the  pope  and  the  Roman 
Church,  and  the  other  honours  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  had  been 
granted  and  given,  not  spontaneously,  nor  out 
of  devotion,  but  even  out  of  fear,  and  by  their 
coercion* 

The  date  of  this  is  1214,  a  year  after 
the  surrender  of  the  crown. 

The  act  of  surrender  is  thus  given  by 
Matthew  Paris  :  — "  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1 2 13,  the  king,  with  Pandulph,  the  earls, 
the  barons,  and  a  great  multitude,  met  at 
Dover,  and  una7iimously  agreed  in  the  for- 
ma pads,  or  the  engagement  of  peace."  f 

Again:  "The  king  of  the  English  and 
Pandulph,  cum  proceribus  regni,  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  kingdom,  met  at  the 
house  of  the  Knights  Templars  at  Do- 
ver, on  May  15th,"  and  surrendered  the 
crown. :{: 

We  come  now  to  a  critical  period,  which, 
if  rightly  understood,  gives  the  key  to  the 
action  and  intention  of  the  pope  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Great  Charter. 

John  had  made  peace  by  submission, 
and  by  a  promise  to  observe  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  England.  He  had  bound  him- 
self to  make  restitution  for  his  exactions 
and  spoliations.  This  peace  was  hardly 
concluded  before  John  broke  it.  Mani- 
festly, he  had  never  intended  to  keep  it. 
His  submission  was  simply  to  steal  a 
march  upon  the  barons,  and  to  renew  his 
conflict  with  fresh  advantage. 

After  his  absolution  he  convened  a  jury 
at  S.  Albans,  to  assess  the  compensation 
due  to  the  clergy ;  but  he  took  care  to  be 
absent,  so  that  nothing  was  done. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  at  West- 
minster. John  was  again  absent;  again 
they  could  do  nothing.  Then  there  came 
up  a  cry  from  the  country,  barons  and  peo- 
ple together,  demanding  the  fulfilment  of 
his  engagements. 

While  the  council  was  sitting,  news 
came  that  the  king  was  advancing  with  an 
armed  force.  He  was  on  his  way  to  levy 
war  against  the  barons  of  Northumber- 
land for  refusing  to  go  with  him  to  the 
wars  in  France.  Archbishop  Langton  met 
him  at  Nottingham,  and  reminded  him 
that  to  make  war  on  his  liegemen  was  a 
violation  of  his  oath  of  peace.  With 
shouts  of  passion  he  at  last  turned  back. 
In  September  —  that  is,  three  months  af- 
ter the  peace  had  been  made  —  the  cardi- 
nal bishop  of  Tusculum  came  to  adjudi- 
cate the  matter  still  in  dispute  between  the 
king  and  the  clergy.    At  Michaelmas,  in  a 
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council  held  at  London,  the  king  pre- 
tended to  issue  a  commission  to  estimate 
the  sums  extorted  by  his  officers.  But 
once  more  it  came  to  nothing.  He  was 
visibly  dissembling.  He  then  tried  to  de- 
tach the  bishop  from  the  clergy,  by  offer- 
ing a  restitution  to  each  severally.  They 
referred  the  proposal  to  Rome ;  which 
suggestion  the  king  caught  at,  both  be- 
cause of  the  delay  and  because  he  hoped 
to  make  the  pope  believe  the  bishops  and 
clergy  to  be  greedy,  grasping,  and  exor- 
bitant. In  this  he  succeeded.  The  car- 
dinal legate  was  gained  by  the  king,  and 
began,  by  his  own  authority,  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  benefices  and  churches.  The  arch- 
bishop and  his  suffragans  appealed  to 
Rome  ;  but  the  legate  persisting,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 2 14,  both  parties  sent  their  envoys 
to  Rome.  On  July  i,  1214,  the  legate  re- 
moved the  interdict,  which  had  lasted  six 
years,  three  months,  and  fourteen  days. 
He  had  hardly  left  S.  Paul's  church  be- 
fore a  vast  multitude  of  every  condition 
came,  laying  before  him  all  that  they  had 
suffered  in  limb  and  property  by  the  exac- 
tions and  violence  of  the  king's  officers. 
In  truth,  the  peace  was  no  peace,  and  the 
settlement  settled  nothing.  The  king  was 
dissembling,  levying  war  on  the  barons, 
and  oppressing  the  Church  and  the  people 
as  before. 

The  barons  therefore  consulted  for 
their  common  safety.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, the  archbishop  produced  the  char- 
ter of  Henry  I.,  and  the  barons  at  once 
accepted  it  as  the  basis  of  their  demands. 
Thus  far  they  acted  in  perfect  legality. 
At  this  moment  the  defeat  of  the  king's 
army  at  Bovines  left  John  without  a  party 
in  France,  and  deserted,  by  the  barons  of 
England.  He  then  surrounded  himself 
with  mercenaries.  On  January  7,  he  went 
to  London  ;  and  at  the  New  Temple  the 
barons  came  to  him  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of  military  preparation,  to  demand 
of  him  the  observance  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  I.  He  met  this  by  a  double  trick  ; 
the  one  a  postponement  till  Easter,  the 
other  the  assumption  of  the  cross  of  the 
Crusade.  Once  more,  with  a  view  to  sep- 
arate the  bishops  from  the  barons,  and 
the  Church  from  the  people,  John  granted 
a  charter  of  liberties  to  the  Church  in 
England.  This  charter  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  confirmed.  The  pope  was  thereby 
led  to  believe  that  John's  intentions  were 
sincere.  The  barons  persevered  in  their 
demands.  The  king  was  at  Woodstock, 
and  the  archbishop  remained  with  him, 
trying  to  induce  him  to  grant  the  demands 
of  the  barons.    Nearly  the  whole  baron- 
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age  of  the  realm  rose  in  arms,  and  came 
with  their  retainers  to  Brackley.  Here 
was  their  first  false  step.  They  demand- 
ed the  charter.  John  answered  with  scorn 
that  he  would  never  grant  liberties  which 
would  make  him  a  slave.  But  they  were, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  liberties 
he  had  already  sworn  to  observe.  They 
then  appealed  to  force  —  defied  the  king, 
renounced  their  homage,  and  levied  war 
upon  him.  Their  army  was  led  by  Rob- 
ert Fitzwalter,  under  the  name  of  "the 
army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church." 
They  came  in  haste  to  London.  They 
summoned  every  man  to  join  them,  under 
pain  of  being  treated  as  a  public  enemy. 
Excepting  the  king's  foreign  garrisons, 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Thames 
was  in  open  rebellion.  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice ceased  to  sit ;  no  man  would  pay  any. 
dues  or  acknowledge  the  king's  authority. 
John  yielded  a  second  time,  and  demanded 
a  day  for  interview  with  the  barons.  On 
June  1 8,  1 215,  they  met  at  Runnymede. 
The  Magna  Charta  was  accepted  by  the 
king ;  but  on  the  spot  he  sent  envoys  to 
Rome  to  urge  its  nullity,  as  being  extorted 
by  rebellion,  and  in  disregard  of  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Holy  See. 

It  is  evident  that  John,  seeing  himself 
helpless  in  all  other  ways,  determined  to 
bring  down  the  spiritual  authority  of  In- 
nocent upon  the  barons.  He  therefore, 
with  great  skill,  deceived  the  pope,  and 
roused  his  indignation  against  them.  For 
this  end,  he  heaped  together  everything 
that  could  excite  his  anger.  He  told  In- 
nocent that  the  barons  made  light  of  his 
letters  ;  that  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
neglected  to  put  them  in  execution ;  that 
he  had  told  them  in  vain  that  England  was 
the  patrimony  of  S.  Peter,  and  that  he 
held  of  the  Roman  Church ;  that  he  had 
taken  the  cross ;  that  as  a  crusader  he 
desired  to  treat  with  them  in  humility  and 
meekness  ;  that  he  had  offered  them  the 
abolition  of  all  evil  customs  and  all  griefs  ; 
that  they  were  bent  on  troubling  the  king- 
dom ;  that  he  had  dismissed  his  foreign 
troops,  though  in  so  doing  he  had  de- 
prived the  crusade  of  most  important  and 
powerful  aids,  etc.*  It  is  impossible  to 
carry  diplomatic  craft  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion. 

John  simply  deceived  the  pope  into  a 
belief  that  he  was  sincere,  and  that  the 
barons,  and  even  the  bishops,  were  rebels 
to  him,  and  contumacious  to  the  Holy 
See.  But  he  went  even  beyond  this.  He 
forged  the  seals  of  the  bishops,  and  wrote 
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everywhere  abroad  in  their  name,  saying 
that  "the  English  were  detestable  apos- 
tates, and  that  the  king  and  the  pope 
would  confirm  their  possessions  to  whom- 
soever would  take  up  arms  against  them." 

Again,  in  the  month  of  September,  after 
the  acceptance  of  the  charter  in  June,  he 
wrote  saying  that  the  barons  were  devoted 
to  him  before  he  submitted  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  from  that  time  turned  against 
him,  and  "  especially,  as  they  publicly 
said,  for  that  cause  they  violently  rose 
against  him."  *  It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
pope  was  offended  and  incensed. 

In  all  this,  the  dissimulation  of  John 
outdid  itself.  Innocent  had  no  choice. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  the  envoys  re- 
ceived apostolic  letters  condemning  the 
barons. f 

II.  We  have  now  traced  the  antece- 
dents of  the  Great  Charter,  and  we  may 
estimate  its  condemnation,  and  the  mo- 
tives and  extent  of  that  condemnation. 

1.  The  event  is  recorded  by  Matthew 
Paris  in  these  words  :  —  "  Then  the  pope, 
after  deliberation  at  his  will,  by  a  defini- 
tive sentence  condemned  and  annulled 
the  oft-named  charter  of  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  of  England,  though  it  contained 
things  pious  and  just,  as  a  careful  inspect- 
or may  see."  t  The  pope  nowhere  denies 
that  it  contained  "ftia  et  justa;"  but 
things  pious  and  just  may  be  demanded 
in  a  way  contrary  both  to  justice  and  to 
piety  ;  and  this  is  my  contention. 

2.  The  pope  here  explicitly  declares 
the  cause  of  the  condemnation,  namely :  — 

(1.)  That  the  barons  had  levied  war 

against  their  sovereign. 
(2.)  That  he  was  a  feudal  vassal  of 

the  Holy  See. 
(3.)  That  he  had  taken  the  cross. 
(4.)  That  their  cause  was  already  in 

appeal  before  the  Holy  See. 
(5.)  That  they  had  taken  the  law  into 

their  own  hands. 

3.  There  is  not  here  so  much  as  a  sin- 
gle word  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Great 
Charter. 

4.  The  first  part  of  it  was  the  charter  of 
ecclesiastical  liberties  granted  by  John, 
and  already  confirmed  by  Innocent. 

5.  All  other  details,  social,  economical, 
and  political,  had  been  for  centuries  in 
use,  and  confirmed  by  successive  sov- 
ereigns, in  full  peace  and  communion  with 
the  Holy  See.  It  was  in  behalf  of  these 
same  laws  and  liberties  that  the  pope  had 
been  for  years  admonishing  and  urging 
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the  king.  They  had  been  already  embod- 
ied in  successive  charters,  on  which  no 
shadow  of  censure  from  Rome  had  ever 
fallen. 

6.  The  very  same  laws  and  liberties, 
with  only  three  or  four  exceptions,  were, 
within  a  year  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
Great  Charter  of  John,  confirmed  by  Gua- 
lio,  legate  of  the  pope,  in  the  charter  of 
Henry  III.;  and  these  exceptions  were 
not  made  by  the  pope,  but  by  the  barons 
themselves,  into  whose  hands  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  the  king  had  fallen.* 

It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
proved  even  to  demonstration  that  the 
pope  condemned  not  the  Charter,  but  the 
barons ;  not  the  laws  and  liberties  set 
clown  in  the  Charter  but  the  way  and  ac- 
tion by  which  the  barons  had  wrung  it 
from  their  sovereign.  The  pope  quashed 
and  annulled  the  Charter  as  a  contract, 
and  forbade  either  side  to  plead  or  to  act 
upon  it ;  but  not  one  word  as  to  its  con- 
tents is  to  be  found. 

The  only  argument  that  I  can  conceive 
to  the  contrary  is  that  the  pope,  in  his  let- 
ter of  cassation,  describes  the  Charter  as 
"  turpis  et  vi/is,  illicita  et  iniqua"  \  But 
this,  again,  is  evidently  said  of  the  whole 
action  by  which  the  king  was  forced  by 
his  own  liegemen  into  a  submission  and  a 
humiliation  second  only  to  that  of  the  sur- 
render of  his  crown.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  to  show  that  these 
epithets  apply  to  the  laws  or  liberties  as 
expressed  in  the  Charter. 

On  all  these  grounds,  therefore,  I  affirm 
once  more  that  in  condemning  the  Charter, 
Innocent  condemned  the  action  of  the 
barons,  and  not  the  liberties  of  England. 

In  order  to  bring  this  out  more  clearly, 
we  will  sum  up  the  chief  contents  of  the 
great  charter  of  liberties. 

It  begins  with  a*  recital  of  the  charter 
of  liberties  issued  on  January  15,  1215, 
and  confirmed  by  the  pope,  which  begins 
"  Anglicana  Ecclesia  libera  sit,  et  habeat 
jura  sua  integra,  et  libertates  suas  illce- 
sas." 

This  certainly  was  not  condemned  by 
Innocent. 

*  Mr.  Greene  says  that  the  articles  omitted  in  the 
first  charter  of  Henry  III.  were  re-inserted  under  the 
influence  of  Archbishop  Langton.  I  do  not  find  the 
evidence  of  this  statement.  Neither  Matthew  Paris 
nor  Hovenden,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  say  so :  and  the 
Annals  of  Dunstaple,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stubbs  (Doc- 
uments, etc.,  p.  323),  expressly  say  that  in  the  year 
1225,  when  the  king  had  attained  majority:  —  " Lib- 
ertates pr  his  ab  eo  puero  concessas,  jam  major  /actus, 
indiiisit."  This  does  not  indeed  exclude,  but  it  does 
not  imply,  any  re-insertion  of  articles. 
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Then  follow  sixty-two  articles,  relating 
to  inheritance,  taxation,  common  pleas, 
trial  by  peers,  weights,  measures,  impris- 
onment, safe-conducts,  and  the  like. 

A  man  must  be  not  a  little  credulous 
who  can  believe  that  Innocent  III.  saw  in 
these  details  the  subject-matter  of  a  pon- 
tifical condemnation.  They  had  been 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  for  gen- 
erations ;  and  no  pope  had  ever  seen  in 
them  matter  for  his  supreme  cognizance. 
What  Innocent  was  really  dealing  with 
was  what  I  may  call  the  constitutional  law 
of  Christian  kingdoms,  and  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Christian  world.  In  this, 
authority  and  liberty  are  both  sacred ;  des- 
potism and  rebellion  both  crimes  against 
God  and  man.  The  pope,  as  supreme 
judge,  took  cognizance  of  these  causes 
7najores,  these  high  causes  of  Christian 
civilization ;  but  that  he  should  occupy 
himself  about  such  matters  as  the  details 
of  Magna  Charta  could  only  come  —  as  an 
Englishman,  I  take  leave  to  say  —  into 
the  head  of  an  Englishman,  and  then 
only  if  he  be  either  innocent  of  his- 
tory or  a  scientific  historian.  The  thirty- 
fifth  article  runs  :  — 

Let  there  be  one  measure  for  wine  through- 
out all  our  kingdom,  and  one  measure  for 
beer,  and  one  measure  for  oats  —  that  is,  the 
London  quartern  ;  and  one  breadth  for  cloth, 
dyed  russet,  and  hauberk  —  that  is,  two  ells 
within  the  listings ;  and  let  it  be  with  weights 
as  with  measures. 

The  pastoral  vigilance  of  popes  is  great, 
but  it  hardly  reaches  to  the  weights  and 
measures  and  quarterns  and  ells  and  gal- 
lons of  Christendom. 

Mr.  Stubbs  seems  to  me  to  confirm 
the  view  I  have  been  maintaining.  He 
says  :  — 

In  the  ecclesiastical  disputes,  which  are  the 
next  feature  of  the  reign,  John  had  to  contend 
with  the  greatest  of  all  the  successors  of 
Peter,  and  with  a  spirit  in  the  national 
Church  which  was  unquestionably  maintained 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  great  power  and  suc- 
cess of  the  pope  in  other  parts  of  Christen- 
dom. The  barons  refrained  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  those  peculiar  difficulties,  nor  did 
their  overt  opposition  to  the  king  begin  unti  I 
his  relations  with  the  papacy  had  changed. 
As  soon  as  the  papal  authority  begins  to  back 
the  royal  tyranny,  the  barons  determined  to 
resist ;  and  the  Church,  having  recovered,  in 
Archbishop  Langton,  its  natural  leader,  re- 
sumes its  ordinary  attitude  as  the  supporter  of 
freedom.* 

And  afterwards  he  adds  :  — 

*  Stubbs'  Documents,  p.  269. 
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The  country  saw  that  the  submission  of 
John  to  Innocent  placed  its  liberty,  temporally 
and  spiritually,  at  his  mercy ;  and  immedi- 
ately demanded  safeguards. 

That  is,  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  And 
again :  — 

The  personal  hatred  which  John  had  in- 
spired .  .  .  was  so  strong  .  .  .  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  king's  death,  England  would 
have  most  probably  carried  out  a  change  in 
dynasty.* 

I  would  venture  to  slightly  differ  in  some 
points  from  this  statement. 

The  ecclesiastical  disputes  did  not  rally 
the  barons  to  the  support  of  the  Church 
in  the  time  of  John,  any  more  than  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  With  few  exceptions, 
the  barons  sided  with  Henry  against  S. 
Thomas.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Stubbs 
has  truly  discerned  that  the  '*  spiritual  and 
devotional "  bishops,  exceptions  again  ex- 
cepted, were  always  on  the  side  of  popular 
freedom.  The  barons  acted  with  the 
pope  so  long  as  he  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  king  to  reason  in  their  own  interests  ; 
but  they  opposed  both  the  king  and  the 
pope  when  Innocent  censured  their  rebel- 
lion. This  shows  that  neither  before  nor 
afterwards  were  they  acting  in  co-opera- 
tion with  any  cause  of  law  -or  liberty  ex- 
cept their  own.  They  had  appealed  to 
the  pope  as  much  as,  if  not  oftener  than, 
the  king.  They  not  only  accepted  the 
pontifical  deposition  of  the  king,  but  after- 
wards, when  he  had  been  absolved  and 
restored,  they  secretly  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  France.  Tyrant 
as  John  was,  the  barons  were  guilty  both 
of  treason  and  rebellion.  Their  opposi- 
tion to  Innocent  began  when  he  told  them 
so.  The  pope  gave  support,  not  to  John's 
tyranny,  but  to  the  king's  right.  He 
offered  to  hear  both  parties;  but  the 
barons  would  not  listen,  and  levied  war. 
Innocent,  before  John's  surrender,  had 
not  backed  them  in  rebellion,  but  in  their 
just  demands  ;  and  he  backed  John  after- 
wards, not  in  tyranny,  but  in  his  honour 
as  a  king.  Nowhere  did  Innocent  pro- 
nounce on  the  merits  of  either  side.  He 
expressly  declared,  in  his  condemnation 
of  the  barons,  that  they  had  refused  all 
proposals  of  judicial  settlement.  So 
much  for  the  barons  in  their  relation  to 
the  Church.  But,  as  Mr.  Stubbs  truly 
notes,  "  the  ordinary  attitude "  of  the 
Church  in  England  in  that  day,  as  every- 
where and  always,  was  as  "the  supporter 
of  freedom  ;  "  and  the  archbishop  was  "  its 

*  Stubbs'  Documents,  p.  270. 


natural  leader,"  a  true  successor  of  S. 
Anselm  and  S.  Thomas,  in  its  conflict  for 
liberty.  And  with  this  notable  difference 
from  the  barons  :  they  rarely,  if  ever  sided 
with  the  Church  in  its  conflict  for  its  own 
liberties.  The  Church  always  sided  with 
them  and  with  the  people,  in  their  con- 
flict for  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England. 
This  brings  out  more  luminously  than  I 
could  hope  to  do  the  thesis  I  have  under- 
taken to  defend. 

Once  more,  it  may  be  urged  that  so 
absolute  was  the  condemnation  of  the 
Charter,  that  even  Cardinal  Langton, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  suspended 
ab  ingressu  Ecclesice  et  a  divinis  for  the 
part  he  had  in  it.  Nothing,  perhaps,  will 
bring  out  more  clearly  the  distinction  I 
have  drawn  above,  between  the  condem- 
nation of  the  barons  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  matter  of  the  Charter,  than 
the  suspension  of  the  archbishop. 

Believing  that  the  legate  had  been  gained 
over  by  the  king  and  his  adherents,  and 
that  the  mind  of  the  pope  had  been  biassed 
by  partial  informations  laid  before  him  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  the  bishop 
of  London,  whom  the  king  had  sent  to 
Rome,  so  as  to  be  really  deceived,  the 
archbishop  decided  on  going  in  person 
to  Rome.  A  bull  then  arrived  to  excom- 
municate all  the  disturbers  of  the  king 
and  realm  of  England.  The  archbishop 
was  already  on  board  ship  when  the 
bishop  of  Winchester  and  Pandulph  came 
and  urged  him  to  publish  the  bull  through- 
out the  province  of  Canterbury.  The 
archbishop,  believing  the  Bull  to  be  obrep- 
titious,  and  that,  if  he  could  lay  before  the 
pope  the  full  and  true  state  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  arrested,  would  not.  publish  it. 
The  two  commissioners  then  used  their 
powers  given  in  the  bull  to  suspend  the 
archbishop  from  his  office.  Without  con- 
tention or  remonstrance,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  the  pope  greatly 
incensed,  and  on  his  petition  to  be  re- 
leased from  suspension  Innocent  an- 
swered :  — 

Not  so,  brother  ;  you  will  not  so  easily  get 
absolution  for  all  the  harm  you  have  done, 
not  to  the  king  of  England  only,  but  to  the 
Roman  Church.  We  will  take  full  counsel 
with  our  brothers  here,  what  your  punishment 
must  be. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  was  then 
sitting,  and  the  archbishop  took  his  place 
in  it ;  out  he  was  under  suspension  from 
November  12  to  the  Easter  following. 

On  this  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  is  not 
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one  word  to  show  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  charter  was  condemned.  The 
harm  done  to  the  king  was  tl;e  encourage- 
ment given  to  the  barons  in  their  armed 
opposition;  the  harm  done  to  the  Roman 
Church  was  both  the  violation  of  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Holy  See,  and  refusal  to 
publish  the  excommunication.  The  cause 
of  his  suspension  was  not  one  of  detail, 
but  of  the  alta  politica  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  of  Europe  at 
that  time.  There  is  no  doubt  that  John 
was  a  tyrant,  and  as  little  doubt  that  the 
barons  "were  rebels  ;  and  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  archbishop  was  in  contumacy. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  law  then  ex- 
isting, no  other  judgment  could  be  formed. 
It  is  a  simple  stupidity  to  judge  such  ques- 
tions by  the  laws  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Before  the  merits  of  the  Magna 
Charta  could  be  tried,  the  rebellion  of  the 
barons,  and  the  contumacy  of  the  arch- 
bishop, must  first  be  judged.  And  it  is  to 
this  I  have  endeavoured  to  direct  the  at- 
tention of  those  who,  in  their  endeavour 
to  make  men  believe  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  friend  of  despotism  and  the 
enemy  of  liberty,  shut  their  eyes  to  his- 
tory, and  yet  believe  themselves  to  be 
scientific. 

Let  Innocent  III.  declare  for  himself 
the  motives  of  his  condemnation. 

In  his  apostolic  letters,*  addressed  to 
all  whom  they  may  concern,  he  first  sets 
forth  that  John,  king  of  England,  had 
grievously  offended  against  God  and  the 
Church ;  that  therefore  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated, and  his  kingdom  laid 
under  interdict ;  that  at  last,  by  God's 
grace  returning  to  himself,  he  had  repent- 
ed, and  made  satisfaction  humbly  to  God 
and  the  Church,  recompense  for  losses, 
restitution  for  what  he  had  seized,  and 
had  given  full  liberty  to  the  Church  in 
England.  The  pope,  therefore,  absolved 
him,  and  received  him  to  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity and  feudal  dependence.  After  this  he 
took  the  cross  of  the  Crusade.  The  pope 
then  narrates  how  the  barons  rose  against 
him,  and  how,  after  many  efforts  of  con- 
ciliation, he  had  written  to  annul  all  plots 
and  conspiracies,  and  to  exhort  the  barons 
to  respect  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
prefer  to  him  their  demands,  not  insolent- 
ly, but  with  humility.  He  states  further, 
that  he  had  written  to  the  king,  enjoining 
him  to  treat  the  barons  and  nobles  with 
gentleness,  and  to  concede  their  just  pe- 
titions. 

The  barons,  he  adds,  did  not  wait  for  his 

*  Rymer,  Feed.  torn.  i.  203-4. 
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messenger,  but  in  violation  of  their  oath  of 
fidelity,  and  making  themselves  judges 
and  executors  in  their  own  cause,  they, 
being  vassals,  publicly  conspired  against 
their  lord  —  soldiers,  against  their  king; 
and  united  with  his  enemies  to  make  war 
against  him ;  laid  waste  his  lands,  and 
seized  by  treachery  the  city  of  London, 
the  seat  of  the  kingdom.  The  pope  then 
recounts  the  proposals  of  the  king  which 
they  had  rejected;  and  finally  that  they 
had,  by  force  and  fear,  extorted  from  the 
king  a  convention  which  was  vile  and  base, 
and  moreover  illicit  and  wicked,  in  deroga- 
tion and  diminution  of  the  right  and  honour 
of  the  king. 

Innocent  then  annuls  the  Charter,  and 
forbids  either  side  to  observe  it,  under 
pain  of  excommunication':  quashing,  he 
says,  as  well  the  Charter  as  its  obligations 
and  engagements,  whatsoever  they  be,  and 
altogether  depriving  them  of  all  obliging 
force. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  as 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Charter  itself. 

In  the  same  terms  he  wrote  also  to  the 
barons :  — 

Praesertim  enim  in  causa  vestra  vos  judices 
et  executores  feceritis  :  eodem  rege  parato,  in 
curia  sua,  vobis  per  pares  vestros  secundum 
consuetudines  et  leges  regni,  justitias  pleni- 
tudinem  exhibere  :  vel  coram  nobis,  ad  quos 
hujus  causae  judicium,  ratione  Domini,  perti- 
nebat. 

He  then  adds  :  — 

Cu?n  igitur  ilia  compositio  (since  therefore 
the  compact),  qualis  quails  (of  whatever  kind 
it  be),  to  which  by  force  and  fear  you  con- 
strained him,  is  not  only  vile  and  base,  but 
unlawful  and  wicked,  so  as  to  be  reprobated 
by  all,  chiefly  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  made,  maxime propter  modum,  we  there- 
fore, etc. 

The  pope  then  annuls  it  as  before.  Inno- 
cent further  says :  — 

As  we  will  not  that  the  king  be  deprived  of 
his  right,  so  we  will  that  he  desist  from  op- 
pressing you,  lest  the  kingdom  of  England  be 
oppressed  by  evil  customs  or  unjust  exactions. 

He  then  bids  them  send  envoys,  that  in 
the  council,  where  the  bishops  of  England 
were  present,  the  disputes  might  be  treat- 
ed and  terminated,  "  so  that  the  king  might 
be  content  with  his  right  and  honour,  and 
the  clergy  and  people  at  large  might  enjoy 
due  peace  and  liberty."  * 

Now,  in  these,  which  are  the  governing 
documents  of  the  whole  question,  there  is 
not  so  much  as  a  word  as  to  the  contents 

*  Rymer,  torn.  i.  205. 
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of  Magna  Charta.  Indeed,  it  is  expressly 
excluded  —  "  Compositio  ilia,  qualis  qua- 
lis  "  (whatever  its  quality  may  be).  Again, 
there  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  "grava- 
mina, pravcB  consuetudines,  iniquce  exac- 
tionesP  Finally,  "  maxime  propter  mo- 
dui7i "  declares  the  chief  motive  to  be  the 
manner  in  which  the  barons  had  exacted 
the  Charter  by  force  and  fear. 

I  have  thus  far  examined  the  subject  as 
if  it  were  incumbent  upon  me  to  prove 
that  Innocent  did  not  condemn  the  con- 
tents of  the  Charter.  But  it  is  for  those 
who  say  that  he  did  so  to  give  proof  of 
their  assertion.  I  have  not  to  prove  a 
negative,  and  may  well  wait  till  they  bring 
evidence.  Hitherto  I  have  heard  none. 
And  I  take  leave  to  say  that  none  has  been 
brought  because  none  can  be  found,  and 
none  can  be  found  because  no  such  evi- 
dence ever  existed. 

I  am  well  aware  that  Mr.  Freeman  has 
said  — 

In  the  latter  days  of  John,  and  through  the 
whole  reign  of  Henry  III.,  we  find  the  pope 
and  the  king  in  strict  alliance  against  the  En- 
glish Church  and  nation.  The  last  good  deed 
done  by  a  pope  towards  England  was  when 
Innocent  III.  sent  us  Stephen  Langton.  Ever 
afterwards  we  find  pope  and  king  leagued 
together  to  back  up  each  other's  oppressions 
and  exactions.  The  papal  power  was  always 
ready  to  step  in  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  always 
ready  to  hurl  spiritual  censures  against  the 
champions  of  English  freedom.  The  Great 
Charter  was  denounced  at  Rome ;  so  was  its 
author,  the  patriot-primate.* 

I  hope  that  I  have  set  this  last  sentence 
in  its  true  light.  The  rest  of  this  quota- 
tion needs  a  separate  treatment.  If  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mr.  Bryce  had  mastered  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  the 
breadth  of  grasp  with  which  they  have 
treated  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Bryce,  and  the  review  of  it  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  would  be  two  historical 
documents  of  unequalled  value.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  (which  is  the  main  element 
in  medieval  history)  that  disturbs  the  bal- 
ance of  their  judgment.  The  action  of  the 
pontiffs  in  sustaining  the  sovereignties  of 
the  Christian  world  was  prompted,  not  by 
despotic  affinities,  but  by  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  Let  every  soul  be  subject  to 
higher  powers  ;  for  there  is  no  power  but 
from  God ;  and  those  that  are,  are  or- 
dained of  God.  Therefore  he  that  resist- 
eth  the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance  of 
God."  f  But  on  this  we  cannot  enter 
now. 

*  The  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  pp,  76, 
t  Rom.  xiii.  1,  2. 
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MAZARIN. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MIRABEAU,"  ETC. 

There  are  not  two  biographers  that 
agree  as  to  the  parentage  of  Cardinal 
Mazarin  :  a  Jew,  a  fisherman,  a  banker,  a 
Sicilian  gentleman,  have  in  turns  been  ac- 
credited with  his  progenitorship.  It  is 
generally  understood,  however,  that  his 
father  was  an  artisan  of  Sicily,  who,  com- 
ing to  Rome  to  seek  his  fortune,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  constable  Colonna.  This 
nobleman  appointed  him  to  be  his  steward, 
and  held  him  in  such  high  favour  that  he 
gave  him  his  niece  and  god-daughter 
Ortensia  Bufalini  in  marriage. 

Giulio  Mazarini  —  such  is  the  correct 
form  of  his  name,  and  the  one  in  which  he 
always  wrote  it  until  his  naturalization  in 
France  —  was  born  in  the  year  1602,  while 
his  mother  was  journeying  in  the  Abruzzi. 
He  was  educated  in  the  Roman  college, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  rendered  himself  so  remarkable  by 
his  talents  that,  when  he  was  only  sixteen, 
Grassi,  the  astronomer  of  the  college,  se- 
lected him  to  sustain  public  theses,  in  the 
presence  of  the  cardinals  and  the  most 
eminent  literati,  upon  the  great  comet 
which  appeared  in  that  year;  and  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  an  eloquence  and 
strength  of  argument  which  won  univer- 
sal applause.  The  sons  of  Colonna  were 
the  companions  of  his  studies  and  his  in- 
timate associates.  Strikingly  handsome, 
gifted  with  a  marvellous  power  of  insinua- 
tion, and  a  natural  aptitude  for  intrigue, 
received  on  terms  of  equality  in  the  palace 
of  his  patron,  he  acquired  at  the  same 
time  the  distinguished  manners  and  the 
vices  of  the  great.  While  yet  a  youth,  he 
was  a  confirmed  gambler;  fortune  — some 
say  finesse  —  usually  favoured  him,  and 
filled  his  pockets  with  gold  ;  but  some- 
times a  reverse  turn  of  the  wheel  left  him 
without  a  sou  :  "  The  free-handed  has 
Heaven  for  his  treasurer,"  was  a  favourite 
saying  of  his. 

The  young  Colonnas  being  sent  to 
Spain  to  complete  their  education,  his 
parents,  hoping  to  divert  him  from  such 
evil  courses  and  evil  associates,  solicited 
that  he  might  accompany  them  ;  which  he 
did,  ostensibly  in  the  capacity  of  a  valet 
de  chambre,  but  in  reality  as  a  companion  ; 
no  menial  offices  were  ever  performed  by 
him,  he  had  separate  apartments,  and 
studied  in  the  same  college.  In  all  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  he  made  rapid 
progress,  and  won  the  heart  of  every 
person  with  whom  he  associated.  Upon 
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his  return  to  Rome  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws. 

But  in  1624  we  find  him  a  captain  in 
the  pontifical  army  stationed  in  the  Valtel- 
line,  and  employed  in  several  political  nego- 
tiations, his  skill  and  address  in  the  con- 
duct of  which  won  him  the  favour  of  Pope 
Urban. 

He  was  [says  his  biographer,  Bendetti]  a 
veritable  Proteus,  speaking  Spanish  with  the 
Spaniards,  French  with  the  French,  and  agree- 
able to  all  by  his  politeness  and  engaging 
manners  ;  he  seemed  gifted  with  ubiquity  ;  he 
was  everywhere,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
service,  at  Turin,  Venice,  Milan,  in  the  Val- 
telline. 

But  always  observant,  always  studying  the 
situation,  always,  as  it  were,  instinctively 
divining  the  proper  course ;  under  the 
patronage  of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini,  he  played  an  important  part  in  Ital- 
ian politics. 

In  1629  he  was  attached  to  the  legation 
sent  by  Rome  to  mediate  between  France 
and  Spain.  The  conference  took  place  at 
Lyons,  and  it  was  here  that  he  came  to 
the  turning-point  of  his  career,  his  intro- 
duction to  Cardinal  Richelieu.  "  I  have 
just  been  speaking  to  the  greatest  states- 
man I  have  ever  seen ! "  Such  was  the 
great  minister's  emphatic  declaration  after 
his  first  interview  with  Giulio  Mazarin. 
These  words  were  probably  a  sincere 
tribute  to  an  intellect  whose  subtle  power 
he  could  peculiarly  appreciate ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  the  satisfaction 
of  the  speaker  in  having  found  a  valuable 
instrument  for  future  use.  There  seems 
to  have  been  an  immediate  rapprochemejit 
between  these  two  men,  who  had  some- 
thing in  common.  Mazarin  saw  in  Riche- 
lieu a  patron  who  beyond  all  others  could 
advance  his  fortunes,  and  by  skilful  flat- 
tery, to  which  no  man  was  ever  more  sus- 
ceptible than  the  cardinal,  at  once  won  his 
favour;  while  Richelieu  discovered  in  the 
young  diplomatist  a  clever  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  whose  services  might  prove  of 
incalculable  value  to  him. 

From  that  time  Mazarin's  French  sym- 
pathies were  gradually  manifested.  The 
treaty  between  France  and  Savoy  (1630), 
which  detached  the  latter  from  Spain,  was 
the  first  result  of  these  proclivities  ;  after 
this  he  cajoled  the  Spaniards  into  restor- 
ing Pignerol  on  conditions,  not  fulfilled, 
of  corresponding  value  on  the  other  side. 
Upon  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  accused 
of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  Spain  ; 
but  Cardinal  Barberini  defended  him  from 
all  attacks,  and  Richelieu  wrote  the  pontiff 
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a  letter  teeming  with  his  praises,  and 
soliciting  that  he  should  be  appointed 
nuncio  to  the  court  of  France.  This 
recommendation  was  not  complied  with 
until  1634,  although  he  was  named  vice- 
legate  of  Avignon  two  years  prievously. 
His  mission  was  to  demand  the  re-instal- 
ment of  the  Due  de  Lorraine  in  his  pos- 
sessions* Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris 
he  was  attacked  by  a  severe  illness ; 
Richelieu  overwhelmed  him  with  benefits 
and  attentions,  installed  him  in  his  own 
chateau,  at  Ruel,  solicited  for  him  a  cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  sent  him  as  his  own  repre- 
sentative to  the  baptism  of  the  dauphin. 
The  hat  was  refused,  and  Spain,  which 
could  not  be  blind  to  this  diplomatic  com- 
edy, was  so  loud  in  her  complaints  that 
the  pope  determined  upon  his  recall. 

Although  his  family  now  held  a  distin- 
guished position  in  Rome  —  he  himself 
had  been  created  Monsignore  —  his  moth- 
er being  dead,  his  father  had  re-married 
into  the  noble  house  of  Ursins,  and  his 
sisters  had  formed  alliances  almost  equal- 
ly distinguished  —  he  resolved  to  renounce 
the  service  of  the  papal  court,  return  to 
France,  and  place  himself  at  the  disposal 
of  Richelieu.  It  was  doubtless  a  pre- 
arranged affair ;  at  all  events,  he  was  quite 
certain  of  being  received  with  open  arms  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  the  cardinal's  alter 
ego,  Pere  Joseph,  died  about  this  time, 
thus  leaving  the  field  entirely  clear  for  the 
new  favourite.  In  1639  he  was  natural- 
ized a  French  citizen,  "  on  account  of  the 
praiseworthy  and  important  services  he 
had  rendered  in  divers  negotiations." 
From  that  time  he  was  employed  in  vari- 
ous diplomatic  affairs,  and  in  1642  was 
created  cardinal,  the  hat  being  placed 
upon  his  head  by  the  king's  own  hands. 

In  the  last  month  of  that  year  died  the 
great  Richelieu.  On  his  death-bed  he 
strongly  commended  his  protege  to  the 
king ;  his  commendation  was  not  neglect- 
ed—a circumstance  as  much  owing  to 
Mazarin's  having  already  secured  the  royal 
favour  as  to  respect  for  the  dead  servant's 
request, —  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
council ;  and  as  a  further  honour,  was  se- 
lected to  stand  godfather  to  the  dauphin, 
whose  christening  took  place  about  this 
period. 

The  sinking  state  of  Louis'  health,  and 
the  extreme  youth  of  his  successor,  turned 
all  men's  thoughts  toward  the  inevitable 
regency,  which  lay  between  the  queen 
and  the  Due  d 'Orleans:  the  respective 

*  Orleans  had,  without  the  king's  consent,  secretly 
married  his  sister  ;  for  which  an  army  was  sent  against 
him,  and  Nancy  seized. 
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claims  of  the  two  candidates  divided  the 
court  into  opposing  parties.  Although 
the  servant  of  Richelieu,  Mazarin  had 
never  taken  part  either  against  Anne  of 
Austria  or  any  of  her  favourites,  and  too 
wise  to  lean  upon  the  arch-traitor  Gaston, 
he  now  turned  toward  her,  and  used  every 
means  to  win  her  confidence.  This  he 
compassed  through  her  most  trusted  coun- 
cillor, the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  an  imbe- 
cile old  man,  whom  it  cost  him  little  pains 
to  overreach.  About  the  expiring  mon- 
arch gathered  the  two  cabals,  with  fluctu- 
ating hopes.  Louis  had  never  truly  par- 
doned the  queen  her  supposed  share  in 
Chalais'  conspiracy  —  never  fully  exon- 
erated her  from  the  dishonouring  suspi- 
cions of  the  Buckingham  affair;  yet, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  prejudices, 
he  could  scarcely  have  decided  in  favour 
of  his  infamous  brother;  and  besides 
which,  since  the  birth  of  her  two  sons, 
Anne  had  become  highly  popular.  So  at 
length,  after  long  hesitation,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  appoint  her  regent  after  his 
death ;  but  the  opposite  faction  obtained 
for  Orleans  the  presidency  of  the  council, 
with  the  Prince  de  Conde  for  deputy; 
upon  which  Mazarin  prevailed  upon  the 
king  to  appoint  him  second  deputy.  These 
restrictions  upon  her  absolute  authority 
were  viewed  by  the  Parlement,  which  was 
wholly  devoted  to  her,  with  great  disfa- 
vour, and  from  the  moment  that  the  de- 
cree was  recorded  upon  its  registers,  it' 
busied  itself  with  the  consideration  of 
how  it  could  be  formally  annulled.  For 
some  time  the  king  fluctuated  between 
life  and  death  — one  day  he  was  seemingly 
in  extremis,  the  next  he  was  playing  the 
guitar,  and  apparently  in  a  fair  way  to  re- 
covery. News  of  his  approaching  end 
brought  the  exiles  flocking  into  Paris  ;  news 
of  the  favourable  change  drove  them  out 
again  faster  than  they  came.  At  length,  on 
the  14th  of  May  1643,  the  long-expected, 
hoped-for  event  came  to  pass.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  started  immedi- 
ately from  Saint-Germain,  and  proceeded  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm.  So  overawed  was  the 
poltroon  Orleans  by  these  demonstrations, 
and  by  the  attitude  of  the  Parlement,  that 
he  voluntarily  resigned  all  power  into  her 
hands.  Mazarin,  finding  himself  in  the 
background,  resorted  to  a  ruse ;  he  begged 
permission  of  the  queen  to  return  to  Italy, 
but  mingLed  his  request  with  the  strongest 
protestations  of  devotion  to  her  person. 
Greatly  concerned,  and  taking  his  request 
in  a  literal  sense,  the  queen  laid  the  matter 


before  the  Count  de  Brienne,  who,  having 
a  better  understanding  of  the  cardinal's 
motives,  replied  that  if  she  offered  to  re- 
store to  his  Eminence  what  he  had  lost  by 
the  annulling  of  the  late  king's  will — . 
namely,  the  deputy-deputy  presidentship 
of  the  council,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he 
would  gladly  remain  in  her  service.  She 
followed  this  counsel  with  the  result  fore- 
told. 

From  that  day,  Mazarin's  star  rose  rap- 
idly; he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  king's  education,  and  began  to  gain 
that  absolute  ascendancy  over  the  mind  of 
Anne  of  Austria  which  terminated  only 
with  his  life. 

His  wit  and  gentleness  [says  Madame  de 
Motteville]  pleased  her  from  the  first  conver- 
sations she  had  with  him,  and  frequently, 
speaking  to  those  in  whom  she  confided,  she 
had  testified  that  she  was  not  displeased  to 
see  him  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  her 
upon  foreign  affairs,  of  which  he  had  a  com- 
plete knowledge,  and  in  which  the  late  king 
employed  him.  [After  he  had  obtained  an 
authority]  when  those  who  were  believed  to 
possess  it  entirely  did  not  imagine  that  he 
dared  even  to  think  of,  he  became  in  a  little 
time  master  of  the  council,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Beauvais  diminished  in  power  as  his  compet- 
itor augmented;  this  new  minister  from  that 
time  used  to  come  to  the  queen  in  the  even- 
ings and  have  great  conferences  with  her.* 

Mazarin  was  now  in  the  prime  of  life, 
strikingly  handsome  in  person,  graceful  in 
demeanour,  insinuating  in  manners,  and 
court  and  city  were  soon  rife  with  scan- 
dals upon  this  close  intimacy. 

Were  we  to  implicitly  accept  the  testi- 
monies of  Madame  de  Motteville  and  La 
Porte,  we  should  content  ourselves  by 
ascribing  every  doubtful  passage  of  the 
queen's  life  to  that  excess  of  gallantry, 
which  still  stopped  short  of  crime,  that 
distinguished  the  Spanish  manners  of  the 
period.  But,  valuable  and  authentic  as 
are  the  memoirs  bequeathed  to  us  by  those 
faithful  servants,  we  must  regard  them 
where  their  mistress  is  concerned,  as  parti- 
san ;  they  were  both  her  devoted  friends, 
and  would  certainly,  even  if  they  had  had 
proofs  of  her  guilt,  which  is  by  no  means 
probable,  have  declined  blackening  to  pos- 
terity the  name  of  one  whom  they  regard- 
ed as  the  most  amiable  and  injured  of 
women.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  they  have 
recorded  many  suspicious  facts,  and  much 
indirect  evidence,  against  her.  Whether 
she  merited  the  cruel  doubts  and  persecu- 
tions with  which  the  king  her  husband  har- 
assed her  throughout  his  life,  is  a  problem 

*  La  Porte  also  speaks  of  these  long  tete-h-tites. 
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that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
solve.  If  we  are  to  believe  a  certain  pas- 
sage in  De  Retz's  "  Memoirs,"  suppressed 
in  the  first  editions,  her  guilt  with  Buck- 
ingham is  beyond  dispute.  But  if  she 
were  guilty,  few  could  ever  plead  more 
excuses.  Young,  beautiful,  reared  in  the 
most  gallant  and  romantic  court  of  Europe  ; 
married  to  a  man  whom,  if  half  the  scan- 
dals of  the  time  be  true,  she  could  not  but 
loathe  as  well  as  despise,  and  who  from  the 
first  treated  her  with  profound  indiffer- 
ence :  licentiousness  all  around  her  ;  tyran- 
nized over  by  an  imperious  mother-in-law ; 
her  every  action  spied  upon  by  the  ma- 
lignant eyes  of  Richelieu  or  his  creatures, 
and  subjected  at  times  to  indignities  that 
would  have  debased  the  meanest  scullion 
of  her  palace  —  strong,  indeed,  must  have 
baen  the  rectitude  or  pride  of  her  nature 
did  it  pass  immaculate  through  such  cir- 
cumstances and  temptations.  But  these 
things  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
events  with  which  this  article  is  concerned 
—  it  is  simply  the  question  of  her  rela- 
tions with  Mazarin  that  I  propose  to  ex- 
amine, and  I  will  begin  with  an  extract 
from  De  Brienne's  "  Memoirs,"  in  reading 
which  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he 
was  a  believer  in  the  queen's  innocence. 
His  mother,  in  a  private  interview,  has  in- 
formed her  of  the  scandalous  rumours 
which  are  rife  in  Paris  :  — 

When  she  had  finished,  the  queen,  her  eyes 
suffused  with  tears,  replied  to  her  :  "  Why,  my 
dear,  hast  thou  not  told  me  this  sooner.  / 
confess  to  thee  I  laz>e  him,  and,  I  may  say,  ten- 
derly. But  the  affection  I  bear  him  does  not 
go  so  far  as  love,  or  if  it  does  it  is  without  my 
knowing  it,  my  senses  have  no  part  in  it ;  my 
mind  alone  is  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  his. 
Would  that  be  criminal  ?  If  there  is  even,  in 
this  love  the  shadow  of  a  sin,  I  renounce  it 
now  before  God  and  before  the  saints  whose 
relics  are  in  that  oratory.  I  will  speak  to  him 
henceforth,  I  assure  thee,  only  of  affairs  of 
State,  and  /  will  break  off  the  conversation 
when  he  speaks  to  me  of  anything  else."  My 
mother,  who  was  on  her  knees,  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  placed  it  near  a  reliquary 
which  she  had  just  taken  from  the  altar. 
"  Swear  to  me,  madame,"  said  she,  "  I  be- 
seech you,  swear  to  me  upon  these  holy  relics, 
to  keep  forever  that  which  you  have  just 
promised  God."  "  I  swear  it,"  said  the  queen, 
placing  her  hand  upon  the  reliquary,  "  and  I 
pray  God  to  punish  me  if  I  am  conscious  of 
the  least  evil." 

"  This  is  very  strong,"  says  Victor 
Cousin,  in  commenting  upon  this  pas- 
sage, "  and  would  altogether  persuade  us 
if  we  did  not  remember  that  in  1637,  leav- 
ing the  communion-table,  Anne  swore 


upon  the  holy  Eucharist,  which  she  had 
just  received,  and  upon  the  salvation  of 
her  soul,  that  she  had  not  once  written  to 
Spain,  while  later  she  made  confessions 
quite  contrary  to  her  first  oaths."  Here, 
at  all  events,  we  have  a  distinct  confession 
of  her  love,  and  an  admission  that  Maza- 
rin did  not  always  confine  the  conversa- 
tion to  State  affairs.  It  was  impossible 
for  so  acute  an  intellect  as  his  to  be  igno- 
rant of  her  disposition  towards  him,  and  it 
is  almost  equally  impossible  that  so  un- 
scrupulous an  adventurer,  and  one  noto- 
rious for  gallantry,  should  not  have  availed 
himself  of  her  weakness  to  enhance  his 
influence.  Those  who  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  platonic  affection  under  such 
circumstances  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ar- 
gument. 

The  deaths  of  Richelieu  and  Louis  the 
Thirteenth  had  opened  the  prisons  and 
frontiers. of  France  to  all  the  great  cardi- 
nal's enemies  and  to  all  the  queen's  old 
adherents,  who  now  swarmed  upon  the 
court  like  locusts,  greedy  to  devour  all 
favour.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Due 
de  Beaufort,  son  of  the  Due  de  Vendome, 
and  grandson  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  le  rot 
des  Zial/es,  as  he  was  called,  from  his  popu- 
larity among  the  market-women,  whose 
manners  and  language  it  was  his  pleasure 
to  imitate ;  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse, 
the  re-married  widow  of  Albert  de  Luynes, 
the  most  intriguing  and  licentious  woman 
of  her  age  ;  Madame  de  Hauteville,  whom 
Richelieu  had  banished  because  his  royal 
master  had  looked  upon  her  with  eyes  of 
favour ;  these,  and  many  others,  who 
called  themselves  the  queen's  party, 
formed  a  cabal,  which  was  nicknamed  the 
Importants.  Upon  their  arrival  at  court 
they  had  believed  that  hatred  of  her  old 
enemy  the  cardinal  and  the  memory  of  old 
friendships  would  give  them  the  first  place 
in  the  regent's  confidence  and  counsels. 
At  first  there  seemed  every  probability 
that  their  expectations  would  be  realized  ; 
they  were  received  with  open  arms,  and 
Mazarin,  who,  unlike  his  predecessor, 
always  temporized  with  an  enemy,  while 
secretly  undermining  their  influence,  open- 
ly courted  their  friendship.  To  Madame 
de  Chevreuse  he  was  most  profuse  in  his 
offers  of  service ;  but  she,  over-confident 
in  her  power,  treated  his  advances  with 
mockery  and  contempt,  and  resolved  upon 
his  destruction.  One  of  the  means  adopt- 
ed for  this  end  was  to  repeat  to  the  queen 
the  sayings  of  every  scandalous  tongue  in 
Paris,  hoping  thereby  to  force  her  pride  to 
his  dismissal.  This  course  produced  the 
very  opposite  effect  to  what  they  had  in- 
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tended  :  it  only  strengthened  the  ties 
which  united  Anne  and  her  minister,  and 
as  their  insolence  increased  so  did  her 
friendship  for  them  cool.  The  arrogance 
of  Beaufort  exceeded  all  bounds,  he 
abused  and  threatened  the  cardinal  and 
grossly  insulted  the  queen,  and  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  crisis,  the  cabal  formed  a  plot 
for  the  minister's  assassination.  The 
conspiracy  was  detected,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  September  1643  Beaufort  was  arrested, 
and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  Importants  banished  from 
the  court  and  capital. 

It  is  in  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  Au- 
gust [says  Cousin]  that  we  must  place  the  cer- 
tain date  of  the  declared  ascendancy,  public 
and  without  rivals,  of  Mazarin  over  Anne  of 
Austria.  .  .  .  Those  attacks  to  which  the 
minister  had  just  been  exposed  precipitated 
the  victory  of  the  happy  cardinal,  and  the  day 
after  the  last  nocturnal  ambuscade  in  which 
he  was  to  have  perished,  Mazarin  was  the  ab- 
solute master  of  the  heart  of  the  queen,  and 
more  powerful  than  Richelieu  had  been  after 
the  Day  of  Dupes. 

On  the  19th  of  November  she  represented 
in  council  that  in  consequence  of  the  indis- 
position of  M.  le  Cardinal  Mazarin,  and  of  his 
being  obliged,  with  great  pain,  to  pass  daily 
across  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal,  and 
seeing  that  at  all  hours  he  had  new  affairs  to 
communicate  to  her,  she  found  it  necessary  to 
give  him  accommodation  in  the  Palais  Royal 
in  order  that  she  might  conveniently  converse 
with  him  upon  affairs.* 

From  that  time  he  was  only  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  his  own  magnificent  resi- 
dence. 

The  National  Library  [to  again  quote  Vic- 
tor Cousin]  contains,  enclosed  in  a  chest, 
called  the  chest  of  St.-Esprit,  numbered  upon 
the  back  117,826,  divers  papers  relative  to 
Mazarin,  among  which  are  some  letters  under 
this  title,  "  Lettres  originates  de  lapropre  main 
de  la  Reyne  Anne,  mere  du  Roy  Louis  XIV., 
an  Cardinal  Mazarin."  The  authenticity  of 
these  letters  cannot  be  for  a  moment  con- 
tested ;  we  undoubtedly  recognize  in  them  the 
hand  of  Anne  of  Austria,  her  bad  writing  and 
bad  orthography.  There  are  eleven  letters, 
all  autograph.  It  seems  that  formerly  there 
must  have  been  more,  from  the  great  space  of 
time  over  which  these  letters  extend,  from 
1653  to  1658,  and  we  know  that  during  those 
five  years  the  queen  and  the  minister  were 
several  times  separated,  and  would  have  much 
to  write  about.  The  first  of  these  letters  is  at 
the  end  of  1652  or  the  commencement  of  1653, 
when  Mazarin  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was 
with  the  army,  and  Anne  of  Austria  remained 
in  the  centre  of  the  government,  at  Paris, 

*  The  Princess  Palatine,  many  years  afterwards, 
used  to  point  out  the  secret  passage  by  which  Mazarin 
gained  access  to  the  queen's  chamber. 


Fontainebleau,  or  Compiegne.  The  intimate 
connection,  commenced  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1643,  had  already  existed  ten  years  at  the 
commencement  of  this  correspondence  ;  it  had 
then  lost  its  early  vivacity.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mazarin  was  all  but  victorious  over  all 
his  enemies  both  within  and  without ;  his  dan- 
gers, which  had  animated  and  sustained  the 
queen,  were  dissipated.  She  was  also  obliged 
to  express  herself  with  a  certain  circumspec- 
tion, her  couriers  running  the  risk  of  being  in- 
tercepted. In  fine,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  age,  she  employed  a  jargon  only  intel- 
ligible to  Mazarin  and  herself,  and  of  which 
the  key  has  not  been  found,  so  that  all  which 
related  to  private  affairs  escapes  us  entirely, 
as  there  are  also  lines  which  cannot  be  read. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  time,  which 
would  have  deadened  them,  notwithstanding 
the  circumstances  which  restrain  expression, 
notwithstanding  the  mysterious  cyphers  in 
which  they  are  veiled,  the  sentiments  of  Anne 
of  Austria  yet  appear  impressed  with  a  pro- 
found tenderness.  She  sighs  for  Mazarin's 
return,  and  impatiently  endures  his  absence. 
There  are  words  which  betray  the  trouble  of 
her  mind  and  almost  of  her  senses.  It  seems, 
too,  almost  impossible  to  misunderstand  the 
language  of  an  affection  very  different  to  sim- 
ple friendship  and  an  attachment  purely  po- 
litical. 

I  have  not  space  to  present  extracts  from 
these  eleven  letters,  which  the  reader  may 
consult  himself  in  the  appendix,  pp.  471— 
482,  of  Victor  Cousin's  "  Mada?ne  de 
Haiitefort ;  "  but  will  give  instead  a  letter 
that  speaks  volumes,  and  which  M.  Valck- 
enaer  has  subjoined  to  his  "  Memoires 
sur  Madajjie  de  Sevigne"  the  original  of 
which  he  asserts  to  be  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Saintes,  June  1660. 
Your  letter  has  given  me  great  joy.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  shall  be  happy  enough  to  make 
you  believe  it,  and  if  I  could  believe  that  one 
of  my  letters  would  have  pleased  you  as  much 
I  would  have  written  it  with  a  good  heart,  and 
it  is  true  that  to  see  the  transports  with  which 
they  were  received  and  read  brought  strongly 
to  mind  another  time  of  which  I  am  almost 
always  thinking.  Although  you  may  believe 
or  doubt,  I  assure  you  that  all  my  life  shall  be 
employed  to  testify  to  you  that  there  never 
was  a  friendship  more  true  than  mine,  and  if 
you  do  not  believe  it,  I  hope  in  justice  that 
you  will  some  day  repent  of  having  doubted 
it ;  and  if  I  could  as  easily  make  you  see  my 
heart  as  what  I  write  upon  this  paper,  I  am 
assured  you  would  be  content,  or  you  would 
be  the  most  ungrateful  man  in  the  world,  and 
that  I  do  not  believe. 

The  licentious  press   of  the  Fronde 
period  teemed  with  scandals  against  the 
queen  and  her  favourite ;  several  pam- 
I  phlets  more  than  hint  that  there  had  been 
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a  marriage  between  them,  and  one  or  two 
even  go  so  far  as  to  name  the  priest  who 
performed  the  ceremony.*  Michelet  fa- 
vours this  supposition  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
at  all  improbable  that  Anne  of  Austria, 
who  was  much  of  a  devotee,  should  have 
resorted  to  such  a  means  of  quieting  her 
conscience,  more  especially  as,  according 
to  all  the  memoirs  of  the  period,  she  had 
more  than  once  been  taken  to  task  by  the 
religious  sisterhoods  whom  she  was  con- 
stantly in  the  habit  of  visiting.  It  will  be 
objected  that  Mazarin,  being  a  churchman, 
could  not  marry,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  he  was  ever  ordained  a  priest, 
at  least  he  never  officiated  as  one. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  queen  and 
minister,  it  is  certain  that  his  control  over 
her,  the  young  king,  and  the  government 
of  the  nation,  was,  throughout  his  life, 
absolute.  While  he  lived  in  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  an  eastern  potentate, 
Louis  was  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  pen- 
ury ;  he  was  suffered  to  grow  out  of  his 
clothes,  even  the  sheets  upon  his  bed  were 
in  rags,  and  his  carriages  were  mouldering 
with  age.  The  civil  wars  which  desolated 
the  capital  and  many  of  the  provinces  for 
years  were  wholly  directed  against  Maza- 
rin, and  these,  together  with  all  the  odium 
which  throughout  that  time  the  nation 
cast  upon  her,  might  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  dismissing  him  from  her  coun- 
cils. Of  his  brutal  rudeness  towards  her 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  even 
upon  his  death-bed,  where  a  scene  was  en- 
acted f  which  can  bear  but  one  explanation, 
all  contemporaries  bear  witness,  and,  to 
conclude  with  a  most  significant  fact,  al- 
though previously  notorious  as  a  man  of 
intrigue,  from  the  commencement  of  his 
close  relations  with  Anne  of  Austria,  not 
even  the  most  scandalous  pamphlet  ever 
accused  him  of  an  amour. 

With  the  overthrow  of  the  Importants 
commenced  that  period  which  is  known 
in  French  history  as  "  the  fair  days  of  the 

*  In  " La  Suite  de  Silence  au  bout  des  Doi^/iis" 
occurs  this  passage:  "Why  so  much  blame  the  queen 
for  loving  the  cardinal?  Is  she  not  obliged  to  do  so  if 
they  are  married,  and  Pere  Vincent  has  ratified  and 
approved  their  marriage  ? " 

t  "  Quelques  jours  avant  sa  mort  elle  (la  reine),  elle 
1' alia  visiter  pendant  qu'il  etait  au  lit,  et  lui  demanda 
comment  il  se  'trouvait.  1  Tres-mal,'  repondit-il,  et, 
sans  dire  autre  chose,  il  jeta  ses  couvertures,  sortit  sa 
jambe  et  sa  cuisse  nues  hors  du  lit,  et  les  montrant  a  la. 
reine,  qui  en  fut  fort  ^tonnd,  aussi  bien  que  tous  les 
spectateurs:  '  Voyez,  madame,'  lui  dit-il,  sces  jambes 
qui  ont  perdu  le  r^pos  en  le  donnant  a  la  France!  ' 
En  effet,  sa  jambe  et  sa  cuisse  e'taient  si  decharndes,  si 
livides  et  si  couvertes  de  taches,  que  cela  faisait  pitie. 
La  reine  jeta  un  grand  cri  et  se  prit  a  pleurer."  — 
u  Mimoires  de  Brienne." 


regency."  Never,  even  during  the  reign 
of  Richelieu,  had  France  held  so  domi- 
nant a  position  in  Europe.  At  Rocroi  the 
young  Conde"  had  crushed  the  power  of 
Spain,  and,  together  with  Turenne, 
marched  from  victory  to  victory,  until  the 
culmination  at  Lens  and  the  peace  of 
Miinster.  But  while  war  raged  without, 
all  within  was  peace  and  tranquillity, 
taxes  were  repealed,  largesses  bestowed 
with  a  liberal  hand,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  regent  attained  such  a  height, 
that  a  courtier  one  day  remarked  that 
the  whole  French  language  was  reduced 
to  five  words,  "  The  queen  is  so  good  ! " 

In  the  days  of  his  advancement,  Maza- 
rin had  sought  by  clemency  and  a  humil- 
ity of  demeanour  to  win  popular  approba- 
tion, and  the  change  from  the  stern  and 
pompous  Richelieu  was  so  striking  that 
the  very  contrast  secured  his  success. 
But  from  the  fall  of  the  Importants  and 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  all  this  was 
altered.  He  sent  for  his  nephews  and 
nieces  from  Rome  and  placed  them  in 
high  positions  about  the  court ;  he  raised 
a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person, 
and  began  to  assume  a  style  of  regal 
splendour;  he  reduced  the  council  of 
state  to  two  persons  beside  himself,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  father  of  the  great  gen- 
eral, and  the  Due  d'Orleans,  and  between 
these  he  craftily  sowed  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension by  opposing  their  interests ;  by 
the  aid  of  cajolery,  large  promises,  and 
small  fulfilments,  and  a  fostering  of  selfish 
jealousies,  he  contrived,  for  a  time,  to 
preserve  perfect  tranquillity,  and  hold  the 
balance  between  all  parties.  De  Retz 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  this 
state  of  things  in  the  following  para- 
graph :  — 

Monsieur  (Orleans)  thought  himself  above 
taking  warning  ;  the  Prince  de  Conde,  attached 
to  the  court  by  his  avarice,  was  willing  to  be- 
lieve so  likewise  ;  the  Due  d'Enghien  was  just 
at  the  age  to  fall  asleep  under  the  shadow  of 
his  laurels ;  the  Due  de  Longueville  opened 
his  eyes,  but  it  was  only  to  shut  them  again  ; 
the  Due  de  Vendome  considered  himself  too 
happy  only  to  have  been  exiled  ;  the  Due  de 
Nemours  was  but  a  child  ;  the  Due  de  Guise, 
newly  come  back  from  Brussels,  was  ruled  by 
Madame  de  Pons,  and  believed  that  he  ruled 
all  the  court ;  the  Due  de  Bouillon  fancied 
every  day  that  they  would  give  him  back  Se- 
dan ;  Turenne  was  more  than  satisfied  to  com- 
mand the  armyin  Germany  ;  the  Due  d'Eper- 
non  was  enchanted  to  have  got  into  his  post 
and  his  government ;  Schomberg  had  been  all 
his  life  inseparable  from  everything  that  was 
well  with  the  court ;  Grammont  was  its  slave, 
and  Messieurs  de  Retz,  de  Vitri,  and  de  Bas- 
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sompierre,  believed  themselves  to  be  abso- 
lutely in  favour,  because  they  were  no  longer 
either  prisoners  or  exiles.  The  Parlement, 
delivered  from  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who 
had  kept  it  at  a  very  low  ebb,  imagined  that 
the  age  of  gold  must  be  that  of  a  minister  who 
told  them  every  day  that  the  queen  would  be 
guided  only  by  their  counsels. 

But  this  contemptible  and  temporizing 
policy  could  not  succeed  forever.  Posts 
promised  to  doubtful  friends  were  treach- 
erously bestowed  to  mollify  certain  ene- 
mies;  no  favour  was  granted  without 
some  pecuniary  equivalent  being  wrung 
from  the  recipient ;  every  man's  pride  was 
outraged  by  the  sense  of  being  befooled, 
and  sullen  murmurs  swelled  into  howls  of 
execration  from  every  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  was  no  lion's  hide  beneath 
the  fox's  skin.  Mazarin  was  a  coward; 
when  cunning  failed  him,  he  was  lost  and 
had  to  yield;  he  never  dared  to  boldly 
dare  his  foes,  and,  conscious  of  his  im- 
potence, foes  soon  began  to  swarm 
around  him  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

During  "  the  fair  days  "  Anne  had  emp- 
tied the  treasure  in  bestowing  largesses 
upon  her  friends  ;  the  effects  of  an  empty 
exchequer  soon  began  to  be  felt :  magis- 
trates, governors  of  towns  and  fortresses, 
officers,  and  even  soldiers  were  unpaid, 
and  but  for  loans  from  the  commanders 
of  the  army  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  sustained  the  war  then  raging. 
The  finances  were  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Emery,  a  name  which  his  contem- 
poraries have  sent  down  to  posterity  load- 
ed with  execrations.  Bussy  Rabutin  de- 
scribes him  as  "  harsh,  proud,  clever,  in- 
telligent in  matters  of  business,  ingenious 
in  the  creation  of  new  subsidies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  he  ex- 
ercised a  rigorous  inquisition  upon  prop- 
erty of  all  kinds,  and  was  never  tired  of 
trampling  upon  the  subjects  of  the  king." 
He  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  and  he 
performed  it  iniquitously  ;  he  created  new 
offices  of  the,  most  extraordinary  char- 
acter, such  as  the  comptroller  of  faggots, 
the  criers  of  wine  of^the  king's  counsel- 
lors, and  sold  them  to  the  highest  bidders  ; 
he  plundered  the  public  funds,  and  granted 
the  most  infamous  monopolies  of  public 
food.  In  1548  there  had  been  passed  a 
law  for  limiting  the  growth  of  the  capital 
within  certain  bounds,  and  this  toise,  as  it 
was  called,  he  now  revived,  exacting  from 
those  who  had  built  beyond  the  prescribed 
limits  a  heavy  fine  to  redeem  their  property 
from  demolition  ;  the  people  rose  in  riot 
against  the  surveyors,  who  could  carry  out 
their  orders  only  under  the  protection  of  a 


body  of  troops.  This  oppression  was 
succeeded  by  another  still  worse  —  a  new 
and  exorbitant  tariff  upon  all  articles  of 
food  brought  into  Paris.  The  outcry  of 
the  people  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  Parle- 
ment, which  had  been  crushed  by  Riche- 
lieu and  cajoled  by  Mazarin,  and  it  refused 
to  verify  the  edict  without  certain  modifi- 
cations. Too  timid  to  force  an  open  rup- 
ture, Mazarin  withdrew  the  tariff,  but 
through  his  agent  Emery  revived  a  num- 
ber of  ancient  imposts,  which,  although 
obsolete,  having  been  sanctioned  by  for- 
mer Parlements,  could  not  be  rejected. 
Six  new  edicts,  however,  which  the  king 
placed  before  Parlement  at  the  opening  of 
of  the  year  1648  were  so  violently  opposed 
that  Mazarin,  in  an  access  of  cowardly 
fear,  yielded  everything.  Perceiving  its 
own  power  and  the  weakness  of  the  min- 
ister, the  legislative  assembly  from  that 
time  took  the  upper  hand,  disputing  even 
the  just  and  reasonable  demands  of  the 
government;  the  provincial  Parlements 
followed  the  example  of  the  metropolitan  ; 
De  Retz  was  stirring  the  people  to  revolt, 
and,  to  culminate  the  confusion,  the  leader 
of  the  Importants,  De  Beaufort,  was  suf- 
fered to  make  his  escape  from  Vincennes. 
Ere  the  disturbances  assumed  dangerous 
proportions,  Mazarin,  the  queen,  together 
with  the  young  king,  contrived  to  get  out 
of  Paris  and  take  shelter  at  Saint-Ger- 
main. As  I  have  described  the  Fronde 
period  in  a  previous  article,*  I  shall  pass 
it  over  here  with  brief  notice  ;  indeed, 
throughout  that  memorable  struggle  Maz- 
arin was  a  passive  rather  than  an  active 
person,  a  quintain  at  which  all  parties 
tilted ;  De  Retz  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
civil  war,  and  after  him  Conde"  and  Beau- 
fort, Madame  de  Chevreuse  and  Madame 
de  Longueville,  played  the  principal  parts. 
A  full  description  of  the  innumerable  and 
tortuous  intrigues  of  this  extraordinary  re- 
volt would  fill  a  whole  number  of  the  mag- 
azine, would  prove  exceedingly  dull  to  the 
general  reader,  and  would  throw  very  little 
additional  light  upon  Mazarin's  character  ; 
his  policy  throughout  was  but  a  repetition 
of  that  which  had  gone  before  —  it  was 
false,  temporizing,  and  cowardly.  Three 
times  was  he  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  and 
twice  the  kingdom,  to  save  his  life  ;  once 
the  Parlement  declared  him  guilty  of  high 
treason,  placed  him  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  commanded  all  persons  to  put 
him  to  death  wherever  he  might  be  found, 
offering  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 

*  See  "De  Retz  and  the  Fronde,"  Living  Age,  No. 
1523. 
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livres  for  his  capture  alive  or  dead.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding,  upon  his  return  from 
his  third  and  last  exile,  on  the  29th  of 
March  1653,  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  enthusiastic  affection ;  the  great 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  been  his  most 
virulent  enemies,  cast  themselves  at  his 
feet,  and  jostled  each  other  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  first  to  crouch  there  ;  a 
grand  festival  was  given  in  his  honour  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  multitude 
gathered  about  the  building  in  crowds,  and 
rent  the  air  with  acclamations  whenever 
he  appeared  at  the  windows. 

Such  is  the  value  of  popular  hate  —  and 
popular  favour. 

De  Retz  was  in  prison,  Conde  and 
Beaufort  were  in  exile,  the  party  of  the 
Fronde  was  shattered,  the  populace  were 
weary  of  civil  strife,  and  Mazarin  still  re- 
mained master  of  queen  and  king.  There 
is  something  marvellous  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  through  years  of  discord,  ha- 
tred, rebellion,  and  exile,  this  man  clung 
to  power;  France  could  no  more  shake 
him  off  than  could  Sinbad  the  old  man  of 
the  sea.  "  I  and  time,"  was  a  favourite 
expression  of  his,  and  the  two  certainly 
wrought  wonders  for  him.  He  lived  down 
all  hate  and  all  enemies,  and  that  with  little 
or  no  assistance  from  the  headman's  axe, 
and  passed  the  latter  years  of  life  in  tran- 
quillity, absolute  authority,  and  a  general 
toleration  almost  amounting  to  popularity. 
This  it  is  which  has  given  to  posterity  an 
exaggerated  estimate  of  his  talents.  His 
rule  from  first  to  last  was  a  vicious  and 
unhappy  one  for  France,  the  success 
which  attended  her  arms  was  due  to  her 
great  commanders,  Conde  and  Turenne, 
and  these  were  her  only  offsets  against 
the  oppression,  exaction,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  her  people  which  marked  the 
whole  period  of  his  administration.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  deplorable  than  the 
management  of  the  finances.  What  it 
was  under  Emery  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to;  Fouquet  appropriated  and 
squandered  the  national  money  with  a 
magnificent  generosity  that  half  blinds  us 
to  his  faults  ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  great 
Colbert  to  redem  the  crimes  and  errors  of 
his  predecessors.  While  commerce  was 
almost  extinct,  the  people  famishing,  and 
justice  dead,  Mazarin  had  but  one  thought, 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  power,  and  the 
increase  of  his  enormous  wealth.  "  Sire," 
said  Fouquet  to  the  king,  "  the  exchequer 
is  empty;  but  his  Eminence  the  cardinal 
will  lend  you  what  you  want."  The  mag- 
nificence of  his  state  far  surpassed  that  of 
royalty  itself.    When  he  left  Paris  for 


Spain  to  arrange  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  king's  marriage,  he  took  in 
his  train  sixty  churchmen  and  nobles  of 
the  first  rank,  accompanied  by  their  ret- 
inues ;  his  household  attendants  were 
three  hundred  in  number,  besides  a  guard 
of  three  hundred  foot  and  one  hundred 
horse  ;  his  baggage  was  conveyed  in  eight 
waggons,  each  drawn  by  six  horses ;  in  ad- 
dition to  these  were  twenty-four  mules, 
and  a  great  number  of  led  horses.  His 
re-entrance  into  the  capital  with  Louis  and 
his  bride  is  thus  described  in  one  of 
Madame  Scarron's  letters  : — 

The  household  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  not 
the  ugliest.  It  began  with  seventy-two  bag- 
gage-mules, of  which  the  first  twenty-four  had 
housings,  simple  enough  ;  the  others  had  more 
beautiful,  finer,  and  more  brilliant  housings 
than  the  finest  tapestries  you  have  ever  seen. 
The  last  were  of  red  velvet  with  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  and  silver  bits  and  bells,  all 
of  such  magnificence  as  caused  great  exclama- 
tions. Then  passed  twenty-four  pages,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  his  house- 
hold ;  after  that,  twelve  carriages  with  six 
horses  each,  and  his  guards.  In  short,  his 
household  was  more  than  an  hour  in  passing. 

Although  usually  grasping  and  avari- 
cious, Mazarin  could  be  magnificent  at 
times.  It  is  related  that  at  one  of  his 
great  fetes  he  led  his  guests  through  a 
suite  of  apartments,  in  which  they  \vere 
shown  furniture,  mirrors,  cabinets,  candel- 
abras,  plate,  jewels,  and  other  costly  arti- 
cles worth  five  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  that  when  they  had  done  admiring 
these  riches,  he  informed  them  that  he 
intended  to  put  them  all  into  a  lottery  for 
which  each  person  should  be  presented 
with  a  ticket. 

The  means  by  which  he  had  accumu- 
lated his  riches  were  various,  and  mostly 
base  :  sales  of  offices,  fines,  peculations, 
gambling,  plunder  of  all  kinds.  Gambling 
was  the  all-pervadi  ng  vice  of  the  age,  and 
the  especial  favourite  of  the  minister,  who, 
probably,  to  draw  men's  minds  from  State 
affairs,  carefully  fostered  and  encouraged 
it  at  court.  The  king  was  early  initiated 
into  the  custom,  and  staked  and  lost  the 
little  money  he  was  allowed  most  royally 
in  the  cardinal's  or  Madame  de  Soisson's 
salons.  Every  mansion  was  a  gaming- 
house, where  scores  of  thousands  of  francs 
were  lost  and  won  every  few  minutes. 
From  the  court  the  passion  descended  to 
the  city,  and  spread  universal  corruption. 

Nevertheless,  Mazarin  did  much  to 
soften  and  polish  the  manners  of  the 
nobility,  rendered  rude  and  savage  by  gen- 
erations of  civil  war.    He  introduced  a 
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taste  for  music,  and  brought  singers  and 
operas  from  Italy.  Until  his  time  the 
royal  orchestra  was  limited  to  violins  ;  he 
brought  into  use  various  other  instruments 
till  then  unknown  in  France.  Dancing 
was  also  greatly  cultivated,  and  the  ballet, 
which  assumed  such  magnificent  propor- 
tions during  Louis  the  Fourteenth's  reign, 
became  a  principal  entertainment  in  all 
the  court  festivities.  In  fine,  he  initiated 
all  the  luxury,  splendour,  and  refinement 
which  ultimately  degenerated  into  the 
sybaritism  that  distinguished  the  second 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  mean  time  he  carefully  excluded 
the  young  king  from  all  State  affairs,  in- 
clining him  to  frivolous  and  vicious  pur- 
suits, keeping  from  him  all  good  books, 
and  diverting  his  mind  from  all  studies  of 
an  ennobling  character,  or  which  would 
instruct  him  in  the  art  of  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  training,  the  future 
Augustus  grew  up  very  ill-educated.  La 
Porte,  who  was  the  king's  personal  attend- 
ant during  his  boyhood,  has,  in  addition 
to  this,  brought  an  accusation  against  the 
cardinal  too  terrible  to  be  repeated  in 
these  pages,  the  veracity  of  which  is  seem- 
ingly confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  although 
banished  on  account  of  the  assertion  during 
Mazarin's  lifetime,  he  was  afterwards  re- 
called and  taken  into  favour,  which  would 
scarcely  have  come  to  pass  had  his  story 
been  false.  After  all,  there  must  have 
been  something  truly  great  in  Louis' 
nature  that  it  could  emerge  so  well  from 
such  a  training. 

Mazarin  had  married  one  niece  to  the 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  a  second  to  the  Due 
de  Mercceur;  two  others,  Marie  and 
Olympia  Mancini,  were  unmarried  ;  these 
the  cardinal  kept  at  court,  and  threw  con- 
stantly into  the  young  monarch's  society. 
Madame  de  Motteville  tells  us,  when  Olym- 
pia first  arrived  in  France,  she  was  re- 
markably plain,  but  as  she  grew  to  woman- 
hood a  great  improvement  took  place  in 
her  personal  appearance.  He  eyes  were 
always  fine,  but  from  being  exceedingly 
thin,  she  became  plump ;  her  colour  was 
high,  but  delicate  ;  her  cheeks  were  dim- 
pled ;  her  hands  and  feet  small  and  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  she  possessed  wit, 
talents,  and  grace.  Such  charms,  thrown 
constantly  in  his  way,  could  not  fail  to 
make  some  impression  upon  the  heart  of  a 
boy  of  seventeen.  They  read,  sat,  talked, 
danced  together,  and  Louis  studied  Ital- 
ian for  the- express  purpose  of  conversing 
with  her  in  her  own  language.  But  the 
impression  was  not  lasting;  a  rival,  her 
own  sister,  Marie,  who  has  been  described 


as  being  positively  ugly,  after  a  time 
usurped  her  place  in  the  king's  affections  ; 
and  took  a  far  firmer  hold  upon  them  than 
Olympia  had  ever  possessed.  She  recip- 
rocated his  tenderness  with  an  all-absorb- 
ing passion.  Madame  de  Motteville  relates 
that  Mazarin  actually  entertained  the  idea 
of  raising  his  niece  to  the'  throne.  "  I 
very  much  fear,"  he  said  to  the  queen  one 
day,  "  that  the  king  too  greatly  desires  to 
espouse  my  niece."  The  queen,  who 
knew  her  minister,  comprehending  that  he 
desired  what  he  feigned  to  fear,  replied 
haughtily,  "  If  the  king  were  capable  of 
such  an  indignity,  I  would  put  my  second 
son  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation  against 
the  king  and  against  you." 

Mazarin  [writes  Voltaire]  never  pardoned, 
it  is  said,  that  response  of  the  queen,  but  he 
adopted  the  wise  plan  of  thinking  with  her ; 
hetassumed  honour  and  merit  in  opposing  the 
passion  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  His  power 
had  no  need  of  a  queen  of  the  blood  for  its 
support ;  he  feared  even  the  character  of  his 
niece ;  and  he  believed  that  he  strengthened 
the  power  of  his  ministry  by  avoiding  the  dan- 
gerous glory  of  elevating  his  house  to  too 
great  a  height. 

Mazarin  now  resolved  to  at  once  re- 
move Marie  from  the  court ;  upon  his 
declaring  this  intention,  and  forbidding 
any  further  intercourse  between  her  and 
the  king,  her  grief  and  despair  was  so 
heart-rending  that  Louis  offered  to  break 
off  the  marriage  then  negotiating  with  the 
Infanta,  and  make  her  his  queen.  How 
admirably  the  wily  cardinal  could  act  a 
noble  and  self-denying  part,  is  manifest 
in  the  reply  he  made  to  this  offer :  "  Hav- 
ing been  chosen  by  the  late  king,  your 
father,  and  since  then  by  the  queen,  your 
mother,  to  assist  you  by  my  councils,  and 
having  served  you  up  to  this  moment  with 
inviolable  fidelity,  far  be  it  from  me  to 
misemploy  the  knowledge  of  your  weak- 
ness, which  you  have  given  me,  and  the 
authority  in  your  dominions  which  you 
have  bestowed  upon  me,  and  suffer  you  to 
do  a  thing  so  contrary  to  your  dignity  !  I 
am  the  master  of  my  niece,  and  would 
sooner  stab  her  with  my  own  hand  than 
elevate  her  by  so  great  a  treachery."  In 
two  of  his  letters  he  threatened  the  king 
with  resigning  his  office,  and  quitting 
France  forever,  unless  he  relinquished  all 
thoughts  of  his  niece.  There  are  histori- 
cal writers  who  have  held  these  heroic 
effusions  to  be  the  expression  of  his  real 
sentiments,  and  have  praised  them  ac- 
cordingly; but  such  a  judgment  is  in 
direct  contradiction  of  the  whole  life  of 
the  man.    He  who  could  systematically 
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endeavour  to  debase  a  boy's  mind,  and  to 
unfit  a  young  monarch  for  all  the  duties  of 
good  government,  must  have  been  wholly 
destitute  of  the  nobility  of  character  pre- 
tended to  in  that  speech  and  those  epistles. 
Besides  which,  the  concluding  gasconade 
about  stabbing  his  niece  with  his  own 
hand  is  so  opposed  to  his  cold  and  timid 
nature,  that  it  would  alone  suffice  to  throw 
discredit  upon  the  whole.  It  all  meant 
what  Voltaire  says  it  did  —  he  found  it 
wise  to  think  with  the  queen. 

Orders  were  given  that  Marie  should 
be  placed  in  the  convent  to  which  poor 
Olympia  had  been  already  consigned. 
With  tearful  eyes  the  young  Louis  con- 
ducted her  with  his  own  hand  to  the  car- 
riage which  was  to  take  her  away.  "  You 
weep,  and  yet  you  might  command,"  were 
'her  parting  words. 

There  had  been  several  brides  proposed 
for  the  young  monarch  —  Henrietta  of 
England,  Marguerite  of  Savoy;  but  as 
both  countries  were  desirous  of  cement- 
ing a  peace,  policy  determined  the  Span- 
ish alliance,  and  at  the  end  of  February 
1660,  after  several  months  of  negotiations, 
the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  signed, 
which  gave  France  Alsace,  Roussillon, 
and  a  large  part  of  Flanders.  "  Mazarin 
has  one  fault,"  remarked  Don  Louis  de 
Haro,  the  Spanish  ambassador  ;  "  he  suf- 
fers his  design  to  cheat  to  be  constantly 
apparent." 

Although  Louis  was  now  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  Mazarin  still  held  absolute 
power  over  the  State  ;  the  king  presided 
over  his  councils,  but  his  was  but  the 
shadow  of  authority  ;  and  those  who  would 
obtain  favours  from  him  must  solicit  them 
through  the  cardinal.  The  queen-mother 
was  a  mere  cypher,  who  could  obtain  noth- 
ing for  herself  or  her  adherents  without 
his  permission.  A  painful  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, however,  was  hurrying  him  fast  to 
the  grave  ;  anxious  to  conceal  its  ravages 
from  strangers,  when  he  received  foreign 
ministers  he  had  his  cheeks  covered  with 
rouge.  Death  found  him  seated  in  his 
chair,  dressed  in  his  full  cardinal's  robes, 
and  his  beard  carefully  trimmed,  as  if  for 
a  levee j  he  continued  to  sign  despatches 
while  his  hand  could  grasp  a  pen;  power 
passed  away  only  with  life.  To  the  last  he 
was  consistent  with  his  old  hypocrisy ;  a 
few  hours  before  his  decease  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Parlement,  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  he  died  its  very  humble  servant. 
The  event  took  place  on  the  oth  of  March 
1661. 

The  character  of  Mazarin  is  fully  pour- 
trayed  in  the  events  of  his  life:  how 


poor  it  appears  beside  the  Satanic  gran- 
deur of  his  predecessor  !  it  is  all  mean  and 
mediocre.  "  Eight  years  of  absolute  and 
tranquil  power  from  his  return  until  his 
death  were  marked  by  no  establishment, 
either  glorious  or  useful,"  remarks  Vol- 
taire. With  all  his  cunning  and  subtlety, 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature  was  very 
shallow.  Judging  from  himself,  he  be- 
lieved interest  to  be  the  ruling  passion  of 
all  men,  and  seldom  or  never  in  his  calcu- 
lations made  allowance  for  vanity,  pride, 
self-love,  and  woman-love,  which  deter- 
mine more  than  the  half  of  human  actions. 
Self-interest  is  the  usual  goal  we  propose 
upon  starting,  but  we  so  often  wander  out 
of  the  straight  road  into  enticing-looking 
bypaths,  in  the  mazes  of  which  we  some- 
times lose  ourselves,  and  never  find  the 
way  back.  It  is  said  that  Mazarin  com- 
pleted Richelieu's  work  ;  truly  he  followed 
up  the  policy  of  his  great  predecessor  as 
far  as  his  own  dissimilar  nature  would 
permit  him ;  but  the  one  was  an  oak  that 
braved  every  tempest  unflinchingly,  the 
other  a  reed  that  bent  before  the  storm, 
and,  when  it  was  past,  rose  up  straight 
and  supple  as  before.  Richelieu  was  half 
lion,  half  fox  ;  Mazarin  was  all  fox  and  no 
lion.  Richelieu  had  given  an  impetus  to  his 
work  that  carried  it  resistlessly  on  to  its 
appointed  end ;  he  would  have  crushed 
the  Fronde  in  fewer  weeks  than  it  existed 
years,  and  but  for  what  he  had  done  it 
would  have  assumed  proportions  terrible 
as  the  League,  but  he  had  crippled  the 
hands  which  would  have  made  it  so,  and 
his  mighty  genius  asserted  itself  even  in 
the  grave.  • 

Mazarin  possessed  one  amiable  virtue  — ■ 
clemency.  His  whole  career  is  unmarked 
by  one  vindictive  or  sanguinary  act ;  never 
had  minister  caused  so  little  blood  to  flow 
by  the  axe,  and  never  had  minister  enemies 
more  numerous  and  bloodthirsty.  This  is 
rare  and  unique  praise  for  a  man  of  that 
age.  But  we  must  remember  that  the 
Italians  were  at  least  a  century  in  advance 
of  the  French  in  civilization.  Let  us  not, 
however,  begrudge  him  this  virtue,  for  he 
had  few  others. 


From  The  Spectator. 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S  HEROINES. 

Whether  Gwendolen  Harleth  be  the 
leading  character  in  George  Eliot's  new 
story  or  not,  —  rumour  says  that  the  first 
section  is  misleading  in  this  respect,  and 
that  we  shall  find  the  young  lady  to  whose 
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self-will  and  selfishness  so  elaborate  a 
study  is  devoted  in  the  first  section,  a 
minor  character  on  the  whole,  —  this 
seems  to  us  certain,  that  if  she  be  not 
meant  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  the 
story,  and  to  reap  somewhat  liberally  the 
seed  sown  in  early  self-indulgence,  there 
has  been  some  little  mistake  made  in  mak- 
ing so  careful  a  study  of  the  character  in 
germ.  For  clearly  as  yet  it  is  in  germ, 
and  clearly,  too,  if  it  fades  away  into  a 
character  of  ordinary  selfishness,  it  will 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  delineation  al- 
ready given.  All  her  most  brilliant  stud- 
ies of  female  character  display,  like  her 
writings  in  general,  a  certain  definiteness 
of  bent,  in  which  one  characteristic  is 
uppermost,  and  is  painted  with  a  distinct- 
ness of  outline  and  clearness  of  touch 
which  make  the  character  containing  it 
memorable.  She  is  very  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  deep  conventional  vein  in  women, 
and  has  sometimes  even  made  it  attractive, 
though  much  oftener  the  reverse.  In  her 
last  story  there  were  two  such  characters, 
Celia  and  Rosamond,  and  though  the  latter 
was  by  far  the  deeper  study  of  the  two, 
and  presented  a  picture  of  conventional 
sweetness,  prettiness,  selfishness,  and 
superficiality,  such  as  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
find  a  companion  for  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature,  Celia's  character 
was,  at  least,  equally  definitely  drawn  in 
its  more  amiable  and  natural  convention- 
alism, and  in  proportion  to  the  care  and 
space  given  to  it,  the  trait  of  convention- 
alism was  quite  equally  prominent.  Again, 
in  the  admirable  sketch  of  Nancy  Lam- 
meter, —  the  heroine,  if  there  be  a  hero- 
ine, in  "Silas  Marner," —  George  Eliot 
has  given  us  the  same  vein  of  character, 
though  there  in  connection  with  it  a  depth 
of  inherited  traditional  prepossession  and 
a  warmth  of  womanly  disinterestedness, 
which  make  it  lovable,  instead  of  even 
faintly  unpleasing.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Romola,  in  Maggie  of  "  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss,"  and  in  the  Dorothea  of  "  Middle- 
march,"  she  has  made  a  study  of  women 
the  current  of  whose  nature  runs  against 
this  conventionalism,  and  whose  life  is  in 
some  degree  a  war  with  it,  either  in  the 
moral  or  the  intellectual  region  ;  and  here, 
again,  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  pur- 
pose which  was  in  the  author's  mind  are 
equally  conspicuous.  But  if  Gwendolen 
Flarleth  is  meant  to  succumb  to  the  con- 
ventional limits  imposed  on  selfishness  by 
social  influence,  George  Eliot  has  certainly 
struck  a  wrong  note  at  starting.  The  idea 
of  the  character  is  indeed  intellectual  am- 
bition without  originality,  but  it  is  moral 


self-will  of  a  sort  which  must  end  in  trans- 
gressing conventional  limits  as  the  pres- 
sure of  life  increases.  It  would  be  quite 
contrary  to  George  Eliot's  manner  to  lay 
so  much  stress  on  this  as  she  has  done, 
and  then  merge  this  feature  of  Gwendo- 
len's character  in  conventional  traits.  We 
do  not  know  a  case  in  which  George 
Eliot  has  carefully  drawn  a  feminine  char- 
acter without  an  emphasis,  without  a 
stress,  without  a  certain  concentrativeness 
of  manner  which  make  it  impossible  to 
miss  her  purpose,  or  to  doubt  that  that 
purpose  is  part  and  parcel  of  her  sketch. 
She  has,  of  course,  made  many  clever 
sketches  of  witty  or  humorous  women  like 
Mrs.  Poyser,  or  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  and  in 
her  degree,  too,  Nancy  Lammeter,  already 
referred  to ;  but  the  lightness  of  touch 
here  applies  rather  to  their  sayings  than 
to  the  portraiture  of  their  characters,  and 
if  we  were  asked  what  Mrs.  Cadwallader 
or  Mrs.  Poyser  would  be  in  themselves,  if 
the  mother-wit  which  is  the  principal  feat- 
ure in  them  could  be  conceived  as  dormant 
for  a  time,  we  doubt  if  any  reader,  how- 
ever careful,  could  form  a  very  distinct 
impression.  So  far  as  their  liveliness  or 
sagacity  goes,  it  is  a  voice  which  some- 
what conceals  the  real  bent  of  the  mind 
within.  You  see  that  in  their  case  George 
Eliot  was  not  giving  us  a  lightly-touched 
character,  —  indeed,  she  has  little  interest 
in  women,  unless  she  has  enough  interest 
either  to  sympathize  with  or  dislike  them, 
— -but  rather  diversifying  her  story  by 
their  vivacious  sayings.  We  may  take  it 
almost  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  George 
Eliot  paints  a  woman's  character  at  all, 
she  herself  regards  it  with  some  very 
strongly  marked  feeling,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, paint  it  with  a  light  hand.  The 
sketch  of  Celia  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
thing  to  the  display  of  a  light  hand  in  her 
female  characters,  but  she  cannot  at  all 
conceal  her  profound  though  kindly  con- 
tempt for  Celia,  and  she  brings  it  out  here 
and  there  so  as  to  produce  on  the  reader 
something  like  the  effect  of  a  dissonance. 
Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  if  Gwendolen 
Harleth  is  not  going  to  be  a  very  carefully 
elaborated  study,  she  will  be  a  flaw  in  the 
art  of  the  story.  There  is  too  much  pur- 
pose and  point  displayed  already  in  the 
initial  sketch  of  her  to  render  it  possible, 
with  any  true  regard  to  art,  to  shade  the 
character  off  into  a  new  type  of  purely 
conventional  selfishness.  The  stress  laid 
on  her  self-will  and  imperiousness  has  al- 
ready gone  too  far  to  admit  of  these  qual- 
ities being  confined  within  the  limits  which 
social  convention  imposes.    George  Eliot 
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has  indeed  studied  these  limits  carefully, 
and  well  knows  how  powerful  they  are. 
But  she  has  as  carefully  prepared  us  in 
ihis  character  for  a  selfishness  which 
should  pass  the  limits  of  the  conventional, 
and  hurry  on  into  flagrant  evil,  or  even 
crime. 

It  is  quite  true,  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  the  women  of  this  great  novelist  will  be 
the  delights  of  English  literature  as  long 
as  the  language  endures.  The  spiritual 
beauty  of  Dinah,  the  childish  and  almost 
involuntary  selfishness  and  love  of  ease 
which  give  a  strange  pathos  to  the  tragic 
fate  of  Hetty,  the  vague  ardour  of  Doro- 
thea, the  thin  amiability,  but  thorough 
unlovableness,  of  Rosamond,  all  these, 
and  many  other  feminine  paintings  by  the 
same  hand,  will  be  historic  pictures  in  our 
literature,  if  human  foresight  be  worth 
anything,  at  least  as  long  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  studies  of  James,  and  Baby  Charles, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  Stuart,  and  Lei- 
cester are  regarded  as  historic  pictures  in 
this  land.  But  George  Eliot's  heroines 
are  certainly  never  likely  to  be  remarkable 
for  airiness  of  touch.  It  is  not  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  but  rather  Vandyk,  or  even 
Rembrandt,  among  the  portrait-painters 
whom  she  resembles.  She  is  always  in 
earnest  about  her  women,  and  makes  the 
reader  in  earnest  too, —  you  cannot  pass 
her  characters  by  with  mere  amusement, 
as  you  can  many  of  Shakespeare's  and 
some  of  Scott's,  and  not  a  few  of  Miss 
Austen's.  There  is  the  Puritan  intensity 
of  feeling,  the  Miltonic  weight  of  thought, 
in  all  George  Eliot's  drawings  of  women. 
If  they  are  superficial  in  character  and 
feeling,  the  superficiality  is  insisted  on  as 
a  sort  of  crime.  If  they  are  not  superfi- 
cial, the  depth  is  brought  out  with  an  en- 
ergy that  is  sometimes  almost  painful. 
We  have  the  same  kind  of  exaltation  of 
tone  which  Milton  so  dearly  loved  in 
most  of  George  Eliot's  poems ;  indeed, 
these  poems  have  a  distinctly  Miltonic 
weight  both  of  didactic  feeling  and  of  the 
rhythm  which  comes  of  it.  In  "  Arm- 
gart,"  for  example,  there  is  all  the  Mil- 
tonic tone  of  feeling  applied,  in  rhythm 
often  almost  as  Miltonic,  to  measure  the 
standard  of  a  woman's  ambition  and  devo- 
tion. Thus  her  world  of  women,  at  all 
events,  is  a  world  of  larger  stature  than 
the  average  world  we  know,  indeed,  she 
can  hardly  sketch  the  shadows  and  phan- 
toms by  which  so  much  of  the  real  world 
is  peopled,  without  impatience  and  scorn. 
She  cannot  laugh  at  the  world  —  of 
women  at  least  —  as  other  writers  equally 
great  can.   Where  is  there  such  a  picture 


as  Miss  Austen's  of  Lydia  Bennet  in 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  or  Mrs.  Elton  in 
"  Emma,"  or  even  Emma  herself,  or  Miss 
Crawford  in  "  Mansfield  Park  ;  "  or  even 
such  pictures  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Di 
Vernon  and  Catharine  Seyton  ?  With 
men,  it  is  true,  George  Eliot  can  deal 
somewhat  more  lightly.  Mr.  Brooke,  for 
instance,  and  Mr.  Cadwallader  in  "  Mid- 
dlemarch,"  and  the  admirable  parish  clerk, 
Mr.  Macey,  in  "  Silas  Marner,"  and  the 
rector  and  his  son  in  the  new  tale  of 
"  Daniel  Deronda,"  are  touched  off  with 
comparative  lightness  of  manner.  Our 
author  probably  indulges  more  neutrality 
of  feeling  in  relation  to  men  than  she  does 
in  relation  to  women.  She  does  not  re- 
gard them  as  beings  whose  duty  it  is  to  be 
very  much  in  earnest,  and  who  are  almost 
contemptible  or  wicked  if  they  are  other- 
wise. And  yet  she  handles  even  men 
more  gravely  than  most  novelists.  She 
has  more  of  the  stress  and  assiduity  of 
Richardson  than  of  the  ease  of  Fielding 
in  her  drawing.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  of  her  male  creations —  Fred  Vincy, 
in  "  Middlemarch,"  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple—  who  have  really  but  little  earnest- 
ness in  them,  and  yet  who  are  not  so  con- 
sciously weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  as  the  woman  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. There  is  something  of  the  large 
and  grave  statuesque  style  in  all  George 
Eliot's  studies  of  women.  She  cannot 
bear  to  treat  them  with  indifference.  If 
they  are  not  what  she  approves,  she  makes 
it  painfully,  emphatically  evident.  If  they 
are,  she  dwells  upon  their  earnestness  and 
aspiration  with  an  almost  Puritanic  moral 
intensity,  which  shows  how  eagerly  she 
muses  on  her  ideal  of  woman's  life. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  QUAKER'S  HAT. 

A  very  big  book  might  be  written  on 
the  part  played  by  the  hat  in  history.  If 
the  mad  hatter  of  "  Alice  in  Wonderland  " 
had  undertaken  to  write  a  history  of  the 
world,  he  could  have  summed  up  the  lead- 
ing epochs  in  the  development  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  under  headings  desig- 
nated by  the  prominent  headpiece  of 
each  epoch.  What  better  symbol  for  the 
old  Greek  epoch  than  the  Stephanos,  for 
the  old  Roman  epoch  than  the  civic 
crown,  for  the  Byzantine  empire  than  the 
diadem,  for  the  Middle  Ages  than  the  papal 
tiara,  or  for  the  revolution  than  the  bomiet 
rouge  t 
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Perhaps  no  other  human  headpiece  has 
been  the  cause  of  so  much  stir  in  society 
as  the  hat  of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of 
Quakerism.  We  have  seen  the  pilgrims 
at  Thonon,  in  Savoy,  kiss  the  hat  which 
the  eager  Francis  de  Sales  forgot  to  put 
on  his  head  when  he  started  upon  his 
preaching  mission  against  the  Calvinists. 
What  would  one  give  to  see  the  far  more 
important  hat  which  George  Fox  first  re- 
fused to  put  off  in  the  presence  of  the  mag- 
istrates and  ministers  of  Cromwell's  reign  ? 
"  Proud  flesh,"  says  George  Fox,  "  looks 
for  hat-honour."  The  refusal  to  uncov- 
er the  head  before  the  magistrates,  like 
many  other  parts  of  the  Quaker  ritual, 
had  been  intermittently  attempted  by 
some  of  the  earlier  Puritans.  "  Saltmarsh 
was  the  first,"  says  Dr.  King,  in  his  "  Life 
of  John  Locke,"  "  that  began  to  be  scrupu- 
lous about  the  hat."  It  appears,  however, 
from  Camden's  Annals,  that  more  than  a 
century  earlier  Hachet  and  some  of  the 
first  Marprelates  refused,  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  to  take  off  their  hats  before  the 
magistrates.  That  which  was  undefined 
and  tentative  for  a  few  here  and  there 
among  the  forerunners  of  Quakerism  be- 
came a  fixed  and  hard  ritual  for  thousands 
when  it  was  adopted  by  the  powerful  mind 
of  George  Fox.  He  claimed  a  divine 
commandment  for  his  apparent  want  of 
respect  and  politeness.  "  When  the  Lord 
sent  me  forth  into  the  world  He  forbade 
me  to  put  off  my  hat  to  any,  high  or  low. 
O  the  rage  that  was  then  in  the  priests, 
magistrates,  professors,  and  people  of  all 
sorts  !  But  the  Lord  shewed  me  that  it 
was  an  honour  invented  by  men  in  the 
fall  and  in  the  alienation  from  God,  who 
were  offended  if  it  were  not  given  them, 
and  yet  would  be  looked  upon  as  saints." 
His  disciples  accepted  at  once  and  with- 
out hesitation  the  command  to  pay  no 
"  hat-honour "  to  their  neighbours,  and 
were  satisfied  with  the  arguments  pro- 
duced by  their  leader.  Before  they  came 
into  conflict  with  the  higher  powers  upon 
this  point  they  had  to  endure  "blows, 
punches,  and  beatings  for  not  putting  off 
their  hats  to  men,"  and  often  "  had  their 
hats  violently  plucked  off  and  thrown 
away."  Many  a  good  Quaker,  George 
Fox  tells  us,  lost  a  good  hat  through  his 
resolute  obedience  to  this  novel  unsocial 
ritualism.  Many  Quaker  tradesmen  lost 
their  customers  at  the  first,  for  "  the  people 
were  shy  of  them,  and  would  not  trade 
with  them,  when  Friends  could  not  put  off 
their  hats,  nor  bow,  nor  use  flattering 
words  in  salutations,  nor  go  into  the  fash- 
ions and  customs  of  the  world ;  so  for  a 


time  some  Friends  that  were  tradesmen 
could  hardly  get  money  enough  to  buy 
bread."  But  when  it  was  discovered  that 
the  yea  of  these  queer  persons  "  was  yea, 
and  their  nay  was  nay,"  their  customers 
returned,  until  the  complaint  became 
common  in  the  north  of  England  amongst 
"  envious  professors,  if  we  let  these  Qua- 
kers alone,  they  will  take  the  trade  of  the 
nation." 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Qua- 
ker's hat  came  publicly  and  officially  into 
trouble  was  at  the  Launceston  Assizes  in 
the  year  1656,  before  no  less  a  psrson  than 
Chief-Justice  Glynn.  "  When  we  were 
brought  into  the  court,"  says  Fox,  "  we 
stood  a  pretty  while  with  our  hats  on,  and 
all  was  quiet,  and  I  was  moved  to  say, 
'  Peace  be  amongst  you  ! '  '  Why  do  you 
not  put  your  hats  off  ? '  said  the  judge  to 
us.  We  said  nothing.  '  Put  off  your 
hats,'  said  the  judge  again.  Still  we  said 
nothing.  Then  said  the  judge,  '  The 
court  commands  you  to  put  off  your  hats.'  " 
George  Fox,  with  amazing  simplicity, 
asked  for  some  Scriptural  instances  of 
any  magistrate  commanding  prisoners  to 
put  off  their  hats.  He  next  asked  to  be 
shown,  "  either  printed  qr  written,  any 
law  of  England  that  did  command  such  a 
thing."  Then  the  judge  grew  very  angry, 
and  said,  "  I  do  not  carry  my  law-books 
on  my  back."  "  But,"  said  Fox,  "  tell  me 
where  it  is  printed  in  any  statute-book, 
that  I  may  read  it."  The  chief-justice 
cried  out  "  Prevaricator  !  "  and  ordered 
the  Quakers  to  be  taken  away.  When 
they  were  brought  before  him  again,  the 
chief-justice  asked  Fox  whether  hats  were 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Bible  ?  "  Yes," 
said  the  Quaker,  "  in  the  third  of  Daniel, 
where  thou  mayst  read  that  the  children 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  by  Neb- 
uchadnezzar's command  with  their  coats, 
their  hose,  and  their  hats  on !  "  Here 
was  a  proof  that  even  a  heathen  king  al- 
lowed men  to  wear  hats  in  his  presence. 
"  This  plain  instance  stopped  him,"  says 
Fox.  "  So  he  cried  again,  '  Take  them 
away,  gaoler ; '  accordingly  we  were  taken 
away,  and  thrust  in  among  the  thieves, 
where  we  were  kept  a  great  while."  After 
nine  weeks'  imprisonment  "  for  nothing  but 
about  their  hats,"  as  the  chief-justice  told 
them,  they  were  again  brought  before  him, 
grimly  wearing  the  offending  head-gear. 
"  Take  off  their  hats,"  said  the  judge  to 
the  gaoler.  "Which  he  did,"  says  Fox, 
"  and  gave  them  unto  us  ;  and  we  put  them 
on  again.  Then  the  judge  began  to  make 
a  great  speech,  how  he  represented  the 
lord  protector's  person,  and  that  he  had 
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made  him  lord  chief  justice  of  England." 
The  Quakers  were  incorrigible.  They 
were  sent  back  to  prison,  but  not  really  so 
much  for  the  wearing  of  their  hats  as  for 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  royalist  emis- 
saries affecting  religious  singularity  in 
order  to  win  their  way  amongst  the  ex- 
treme Puritans.  Indeed  a  Major  Seely 
actually  gave  evidence — false  enough  — 
that  he  had  heard  George  Fox  boast  that 
he  "  could  raise  forty  thousand  men  at  an 
hour's  warning,  involve  the  nation  in  blood, 
and  so  bring  in  King  Charles." 

These  first  public  prosecutions  for  the 
sake  of  the  hat  happened  in  1656.  In  the 
following  year  John  ap  John  was  put  in 
prison  at  Tenby  for  wearing  his  hat  in  the 
church.  George  Fox  went  to  the  mayor, 
justice,  and  governor  of  the  prison,  and 
asked  them  why  the  Quaker  was  impris- 
oned, while  the  Puritan  minister  was  left 
in  freedom  ;  he  had  seen  the  minister  "in 
the  steeple-house,  with  two  caps  on  his 
head,  a  black  one  and  a  white  one,  while 
John  ap  John  had  but  one."  The  brims 
of  the  "  priest's  "  hat  were  cut  off ;  the 
brims  of  the  Quaker's  hat  were  left  on  "  to 
defend  him  from  the  weather."  Was  the 
difference  in  brims  cause  enough  for  im- 
prisonment ?  "  These  are  frivolous  things," 
said  the  governor.  "  Why  then,"  replied 
the  patriarch  of  the  Quakers,  "  dost  thou 
cast  my  friend  into  prison  for  frivolous 
things  ?  "  In  the  year  1658  many  Friends 
were  in  trouble  in  London  with  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  "who,  being  chairman  of  commit- 
tee, would  not  suffer  Friends  to  come  in, 
except  they  would  put  off  their  hats.  Now, 
many  of  us  having  been  imprisoned  upon 
contempts  (as  they  called  them)  for  not 
putting  off  our  hats,  it  was  not  a  likely 
thing  that  Friends,  who  had  suffered  so 
long  for  it  from  others,  should  put  off 
their  hats  for  him."  Vane,  however,  did 
not  make  so  much  ado  about  it  as  the 
country  justices  or  the  high  legal  officers 
had  done.  After  some  slight  word-con- 
flict, he  allowed  these  quaint  irreconcila- 
bles  to  plead  before  him  with  covered 
heads. 

George  Fox  speaks  of  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  as  a  judgment-day  "  upon 
that  hypocritical  generation  of  professors, 
who,  being  got  into  power,  grew  proud, 
haughty,  and  cruel  beyond  others,  and  per- 
secuted the  people  of  God"  (his  periphra- 
sis for  Quakers)  "  without  pity.  O  the 
daily  reproaches,  revilings,  and  beatings 
we  underwent  amongst  them,  even  in  the 
highways,  because  we  would  not  put  off 
our  hats  to  them ! "  The  Restoration 
did  not  bring  about  a  total  cessation  of 


Quaker  persecution,  but  it  brought  some 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  easy- 
going Charles  II.,  always  personally  toler- 
ant, was  much  more  amused  than  offend- 
ed when  the  Quakers  refused  to  uncover 
their  heads  in  his  presence.  Not  only 
upon  Fox  himself,  but  upon  Hubberthorn, 
Ellis  Hooke,  and  several  others,  the  king 
made  a  very  pleasing  impression.  In  De- 
cember 1660  Charles  granted  an  interview 
to  Thomas  Moore,  of  Hartswood,  who  had 
been  a  justice  of  peace,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  petition  upon  Quaker  suffering. 
There  was  much  debate  amongst  the 
courtiers,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
what  they  should  do  with  this  sturdy 
Quaker's  hat.  All  agreed  that  he  could 
not  be  called  in  with  his  hat  on,  and  that 
he  would  never  take  it  off  himself.  Some 
proposed  that  it  might  be  removed  gently 
by  the  clerk  of  the  council.  The  king, 
the  greatest  gentleman  of  them  all,  de- 
clared that  the  hat  should  not  be  taken  off  • 
at  all,  unless  Thomas  himself  chose  to  re- 
move it ;  no  other  should  take  it  off. 
"  When  I  saw  the  king  at  the  head  of  the 
table  with  the  rest  of  the  council,"  says 
Moore,  "  I  made  a  stop,  not  knowing  but 
that  I  might  give  offence  ;  when  one  of  the 
council  spoke  to  me  and  said,  '  You  may 
go  up ;  it  is  the  king's  pleasure  that  you 
may  come  to  him  with  your  hat  on.'  "  His 
whole  account  of  the  interview  shows  that 
there  was  not  a  particle  of  rudeness  or 
impertinent  self-assertion  in  the  sturdy 
Quaker.  Six  years  later,  when  Adam 
Barfoot  "  came  out  of  Huntingdonshire  to 
warn  the  king,"  he  met  Charles  at  White- 
hall, "  betimes  in  the  morning,  going  a- 
hunting."  Adam  "stepped  to  the  coach- 
side,"  says  Ellis  Hooke,  in  a  letter  to  Mar- 
garet Fell,  "  and  laid  his  hand  upon  it, 
and  said,  '  King  Charles,  my  message  is 
this  day  unto  thee,  in  the  behalf  of  God's 
poor,  afflicted,  suffering  people.'  "  When 
he  came  to  the  coach-side,  the  footman 
took  off  his  hat;  "but  the  king  bid  him 
give  the  man  his  hat  again,  and  was  very 
mild  and  moderate."  Similar  testimonies 
to  the  good-natured  and  gentle  manner  of 
Charles  II.  from  men  who  were  the  very 
opposite  of  courtiers  and  cavaliers,  occur 
frequently  in  the  autobiographies  and  let- 
ters of  the  first  generation  of  Quakers. 

They  were  quite  as  determined  to  re- 
main covered  before  Charles's  Parliament 
as  before  Charles  himself.  In  May  1661, 
Edward  Burrough  and  two  other  Quakers 
were  cited  before  a  Parliamentary  commit- 
tee. There  were  "  some  obstructions," 
says  Burrough,  "  about  our  hats,  which  at 
last  were  taken  off  by  one  of  them."  A 
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few  days  later,  some  members  procured 
four  Quakers  admittance  to  plead  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  against  the  proposed  bill 
to  "  compel  certain  persons  called  Quakers 
to  take  lawful  oaths."  By  the  vote  of  the 
House  they  were  called  in ;  "  and  after 
some  little  debate  at  the  door  by  some  of 
the  members  about  our  hats,"  says  Bur- 
rough,  "  the  sergeant  came  and  told  us 
we  might  come  in  with  our  hats  on  or  off, 
which  we  would.  So  into  the  House  we 
were  conducted  by  him,  with  our  hats  on  ; 
and  within  the  House  near  the  bar  he  took 
them  off."  The  hat  had,  in  fact,  become 
the  war-standard  of  this  quaint  army  of 
non-fighters,  and  its  victorious  mainte- 
nance is  chronicled  always  with  a  kind  of 
gleeful  and  quiet  humour  by  the  Quaker 
autobiographers. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  it  seems  to 
have  been  as  usual  for  men  to  keep  the 
hat  on  in  some  assemblies  which  were  not 
religious  as  it  is  now  for  women  to  wear 
their  hats  or  bonnets  at  all  public  assem- 
blies. In  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  the 
English  "Academy,  or  Royal  Society," 
in  the  "Travels  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cos- 
mo," in  the  year  1669,  it  is  implied  that  the 
fathers  of  scientific  congresses  conduct- 
ed .their  business  with  their  hats  on. 
"  They  observe  the  ceremony  of  speaking 
to  the  president  uncovered,  waiting  from 
him  permission  to  be  covered."  The  re- 
fusal of  hat-honour  by  the  Quakers  was  at 
first  a  chance  testimony  against  supposed 
worldly  and  unreal  courtesy ;  but  in  time 
the  negative  refusal  to  take  off  the  hat 
was  fossilized  into  a  kind  of  positive  ritual- 
istic symbol;  it  became  the  duty  of  a 
Friend  of  God  to  keep  his  hat  on.  When 
William  Penn,  a  man  of  utterly  different 
spirit  from  George  Fox,  was  at  the  court 
of  the  religious  Princess  Elizabeth  at 
Herford,  in  1677,  ne  argued  against  hat- 
honour  in  the  language  of  his  spiritual 
master.  "  The  hat  choketh  "  (he  said  to 
"a  certain  graef  or  earl")  "because  it 
telleth  tales.  It  telleth  what  people  are  ; 
it  marketh  men  for  separatists ;  it  is  a 
blowing  a  trumpet,  and  visibly  crossing 
the  world  ;  and  this,  the  fear  of  man  can- 
not abide."  But,  when  he  was  closeted 
with  his  own  sovereign,  he  spoke  of  the 
Quaker's  hat  in  a  more  courtierly  and  less 
pretentious  tone.  The  king  asked  Penn 
to  give  him  his  own  explanation  of  the 
difference  between  their  religions,  Roman 
Catholicism  and  Quakerism.  The  Quaker 
answered  by  pointing  out  the  symbolical 
difference  between  the  hats  worn  by  the 


king  and  by  himself.  "  My  hat,"  said  he, 
"  is  plain.  Thine  is  adorned  with  ribbons 
and  feathers.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween our  religions  lies  in  the  "ornaments 
which  have  been  added  to  thine."  No 
Quaker  of  the  Commonwealth  period  could 
have  brought  himself  to  give  utterance  to 
such  a  mild  definition  of  Popery.  The 
Quaker's  peculiar  hat,  after  lingering  long 
as  an  exterior  sign  of  the  religion  of  the 
wearer,  has  now  nearly  wholly  disappeared. 
Whether  the  refusal  of  hat-honour  is  dis- 
appearing with  the  broad-brimmed  sym- 
bol, we  do  not  know,  but  we  believe  that 
there  are  some  "  Friends "  who  remove 
their  hats  to  ladies,  and  we  know  that 
there  are  some  who  take  them  off  when 
they  visit  a  church. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
fiercest  controversy  within  the  Quaker 
sect  itself  in  Fox's  time  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  hat.  The  once  famous 
John  Perrot  determined  to  out-Quaker 
Quakerism,  and  to  develop  it  along  those 
lines  which  Fox  had  pleased  to  cut  short. 
Fox  often  speaks  bitterly  of  this  schis- 
matic and  of  "  those  that  run  out  from 
truth  with  him."  Perrot  naturally  asked 
why,  if  it  were  no  true  honour  to  neigh- 
bours and  magistrates  to  remove  the  hat 
to  them,  it  can  be  true  honour  to  God  to 
remove  the  hat  to  Him  ?  —  which  Fox  and 
his  disciples  invariably  did  in  prayer. 
God,  said  Perrot,  does  not  demand  hat- 
honour  but  heart-honour.  He  spoke  too 
late,  however.  At  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  no  longer  suffi- 
cient raw  material  in  England  for  the 
formation  of  new  sects  ;  the  amazing  re- 
ligious productiveness  of  the  nation  had 
come  to  an  end.  The  general  Quaker 
body  remained  content  with  the  casuistic 
arguments  provided  by  their  leader  for  the 
retention  of  the  inherited  habit  of  uncov- 
ering the  head  in  worship.  Fox's  latest 
declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  hat  was 
made  at  Harlingen,  in  Friesland,  in  1677. 
We  quote  it  for  the  proverb  which  he 
cites  :  —  "  The  very  Turks,"  says  he, 
"  mock  at  the  Christians  in  their  proverb, 
saying,  '  The  Christians  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  putting  off  their  hats,  and 
showing  their  bare  heads  to  one  another.' 
Now  is  not  the  Turk's  proverb  a  reproach 
to  the  Christians,  and  have  not  you  (the 
burgomaster  and  council  of  Harlingen) 
fined  and  imprisoned  many  because  they 
would  not  put  off  their  hats  to  you,  and 
show  you  their  bare  head  ? " 
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From  Nature. 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  THE  ZUYDER-ZEE. 

The  Dutch  are  a  people  who  in  many 
respects  command  the  respect  of  the 
world.  Their  little  country  possesses 
comparatively  few  natural  resources,  and 
yet  they  have  made  so  much  of  it,  and 
they  have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the 
virtues  of  frugality  and  industry  to  such 
an  extent,  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
probably  better  off  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Small  as  the 
country  is,  it  is  only  by  the  exercise  of 
great  skill  and  constant  watchfulness  that 
they  are  able  to  prevent  its  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  German  Ocean.  In 
this  unfortunately  they  have  not  always 
been  successful.  Over  and  over  again 
has  the  sea  burst  in  upon  them,  laying 
waste  their  dearly-loved  country,  and 
sweeping  away  thousands  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  only  been  after  many  se- 
vere lessons  that  they  have  learned  how 
to  keep  the  invader  back.  And  within  re- 
cent years  they  themselves  have  taken 
the  offensive,  and  determined  to  drive  out 
old  Neptune  from  lands  which  he  has 
possessed  for  centuries.  Even  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  they 
succeeded  in  draining  many  small  areas 
of  land,  and  during  the  present  century 
many  marshes  and  lakes  have  been 
brought  under  cultivation,  including  Lake 
Haarlem,  upwards  of  forty  thousand 
acres  in  extent.  In  this  way  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  land, 
mostly  devoted  to  pasture,  have  been  re- 
claimed, and  that  entirely  by  means  of 
windmills. 

Now,  however,  that  the  applications  of 
steam-power  have  reached  such  perfec- 
tion, this  enterprising  people  have  deter- 
mined upon  an  enterprise  much  more  gi- 
gantic than  any  they  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted,—  nothing  less  than  the  drainage 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee.  Until  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  area  now  occupied 
by  that  arm  of  the  ocean  seems  to  have 
been  mostly  dry  land,  with  a  lake  in  the 
centre,  which  by  means  of  a  river  drained 
into  the  German  Ocean.  At  the  time 
mentioned,  however,  in  1282  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  sea  broke  through 
what  is  now  the  Strait  of  Helder,  and  con- 
verted the  dry  land  into  a  gulf. 

For  many  years  the  drainage  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Dutch  government  and  of  engineers, 
but  it  is  only  since  the  improvements  in 
the  application  of  steam  that  the  idea  has 
been  seriously  entertained.    At  last  a 


scheme  has  been  adopted,  after  many 
years'  careful  research  and  consideration, 
for  the  details  of  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  French  journal  IS Exploratenr. 

As  early  as  1865  a  Dutch  Credit  Fon- 
der Association  took  up  the  scheme  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rochussen,  an  emi- 
nent statesman,  and  employed  two  engi- 
neers, M.  Beijerinck,  who  drained  the 
Haarlem  Lake,  and  M.  Stieltjes.  These 
reported  on  the  practicability  of  draining 
the  southern,  the  shallowest  and  most  fer- 
tile, half  of  the  inland  sea.  Soundings 
were  made,  and  numerous  specimens  of 
the  bottom  brought  up,  and  in  short  a 
thorough  investigation  made  from  a  geo- 
logical and  agronomic  point  of  view.  The 
result  of  these  investigations  was  most 
favourable,  and  the  specimens  submitted 
to  the  analysis  of  a  distinguished  agricul- 
tural chemist,  M.  van  Bemmelen,  having 
been  found  to  consist  of  alluvial  clay  or 
loam  of  the  first  quality  and  of  great 
depth,  over  an  extent  of  four-fifths  of  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  society  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  government.  A 
government  commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  question  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
after  an  investigation  lasting  about  two 
years,  gave  in  their  report  in  April,  1868. 
This  report  was  in  favour  of  granting  a 
concession  to  the  Credit  Foncier,  when- 
ever that  company  could  present  a  defi- 
nite plan  that  would  obviate  all  existing 
objections.  The  society,  after  further 
consideration,  requested  the  government 
to  delegate  a  commission  of  specialists  to 
report  further  on  the  scheme,  taking  into 
consideration  all  the  interests  concerned, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  best  adapted 
to  carry  the  scheme  into  execution.  After 
three  years'  thorough  consideration  the 
commission  gave  in  a  voluminous  report 
in  April,  1873,  which  declared  that  the 
project  from  an  engineering  point  of  view 
was  practicable  ;  that  the  clearing  of  the 
new  lands  would  be  a  difficult  and  very  ex- 
pensive enterprise,  but  that  the  experience 
acquired  and  the  progress  of  science 
would  furnish  the  means  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties,  and  making  the  enter- 
prise a  benefit  to  the  country. 

The  drainage  will  be  effected  in  that 
part  of  the  gulf  lying  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  North 
Holland,  over  an  extent  of  195,300  hectares 
(about  seven  hundred  and  forty  square 
miles,  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of  Surrey, 
and  about  one  hundred  miles  larger  than 
the  Dutch  province  of  Zeeland),  by  means 
of  a  principal  dike  or  embankment  of  forty 
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kilometres  in  length,  fifty  metres  broad  at 
the  base,  and  raised  five  metres  above  the 
ordinary  tides,  to  be  constructed  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yssel  to  the 
island  of  Urk,  and  from  hence  to  the  town 
of  Enkhuyzen  in  the  province  of  North 
Holland.  The  inclosed  area  will  be  di- 
vided into  squares,  and  numerous  pump- 
ing steam-engines  will  then  beset  to  work, 
having  a  collective  force  of  nine  thousand 
four  hundred  horse-power.  The  commis- 
sion estimates  that  the  work  will  be  en- 
tirely accomplished  in  sixteen  years,  and 
that  it  will  cost  a  sum  of  10,000,000/.  not 
including  the  interest  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed ;  or  1,600,000/.  for  preparatory 
works,  provisional  circular  canals,  etc., 
about  2,760,000/.  for  the  construction  of  the 
dike,  and  the  rest  for  the  purchase  of  en- 
gines, the  drainage  proper,  and  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs,  internal  canals, 
roads,  railway  lines,  and  works  preparatory 
to  bringing  the  new  lands  under  culture. 

The  interest  on  the  above  sum  will 
raise  it  to  13,400,000/.,  but  one-fourth  of 
this  will  be  granted  as  a  subsidy  by  gov- 


ernment, which  will  be  amply  compensat- 
ed by  the  comparatively  enormous  addi- 
tion to  its  small  territory. 

Of  the  473,000  acres  to  be  drained, 
four-fifths,  as  we  have  said,  are  of  great 
value,  composed  as  they  are  of  a  bed  of 
more  than  a  metre  thick  of  the  most  fer- 
tile mud  deposited  for  centuries  by  the 
Yssel  and  other  rivers  of  which  the  Zuy- 
der-Zee  is  the  receptacle.  Only  one-fifth 
consists  of  land  of  less  value  and  of  sands 
which  will  be  useful  in  constructing  the 
base  of  the  dike,  or  to  establish  large  res- 
ervoirs, indispensable  in  all  drainage 
work,  for  the  reception  of  the  waters  until 
they  can  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  Deduc- 
tion being  made  for  the  land  absorbed  by 
these  works,  by  canals,  dikes,  roads,  etc. 
etc.,  there  will  remain  upwards  of  400,- 
000  acres  suitable  for  culture,  and  the  sell- 
ing value  of  which  ought  considerably  to 
exceed  the  expenses  of  the  enterprise. 
Every  one  must  wish  that  this  bold  and 
really  beneficent  scheme  may  be  carried 
out  with  complete  success. 


Brains.  —  A  brain  attains  its  highest  utility,  I 
as  distinguished  from  its  highest  development, 
when  it  can  not  only  absorb  from  others  and 
direct  its  own  further  evolutions,  but  can  also 
organize  and  regulate  the  working  of  other 
brains  under  its  own  superintendence  and  con- 
trol. This  power  it  is  which  enables  the 
rising  merchant  or  manufacturer  to  utilize 
other  brains,  to  either  use  them  for  purposes 
of  comparative  mental  drudgery,  or  to  per- 
form higher  work  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  ruling  brain.  By  such 
means  the  single  brain  can  multiply  its  work- 
ing indefinitely  by  a  well-selected  series  of 
other  brains  under  itself  ;  a  few  brains  of  com- 
paratively high  order  regulating  the  working 
of  numerous  "brains  of  a  lower  order,  which 
perform  the  purely  mechanical  mental  work. 
Such  is  the  organization  of  a  first-rate  busi- 
ness in  full  working  order.  Of  a  precisely 
similar  nature  is  the  co-ordinating  and  ruling 
power  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  Napoleon, 
or  Washington,  whose  single  brains  controlled 
nations  and  peoples.  The  highest  of  all 
forms  of  brain-value  must  be  clearly  differen- 
tiated from  several  similar  but  really  unlike 
forms  of  control ;  and  the  rule  of  brute  force 
must  not  be  confounded  with  it.  Such  rule 
we  see  in  the  lower  animals,  where  the  red 
ant  enslaves  the  black  ant,  and  where  the 


power  to  kill  in  fight  enables  a  lower  organism 
to  subordinate  another  of  a  higher  but  less 
warlike  form.  A  similar  supremacy  of  mere 
brute  force  and  animal  courage  over  higher 
intellectual  development  lacking  these  quali- 
ties, is  far  from  uncommon  in  history.  In  this 
the  capacity  to  slay  in  war  has  exerted  a 
supremacy  which  is  far  removed  from  that  of 
one  organizing  brain  over  other  brains  inferior 
to  it  in  power,  in  development,  or  subordi- 
nated by  the  pressure  of  the  environment. 
The  power  to  aid  the  working  of  one  brain  by 
a  trained./staff  of  subordinates  is  utilized  by 
our  legislators,  and  by  such  means  it  is  essayed 
to  transmute  an  ordinary  politician  into  a  far- 
sighted  statesman.  But  this  inversion  of  a 
normal  process,  though  ingenious,  is  not  suc- 
cessful, and  the  difference  betwixt  the  work- 
ing of  a  department  under  a  natural  chief  is 
very  great  from  its  operation  under  a  merely 
nominal  chief.  Thus  it  is  that  in  most  of  our 
public  institutions  the  character  of  the  chief 
tints  that  of  each  and  all  of  his  subordinates. 
It  is  in  commerce  that  the  value  of  a  brain 
capable  of  controlling  other  brains,  and  so  in- 
creasing its  utility,  is  best  seen.  In  the  pro- 
fessions this  employment  of  vicarious  brains 
is  either  entirely  impossible,  or,  if  possible, 
only  to  a  very  limited  degree. 

Medical  Examiner. 
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MEMORIES. 

When  the  gray  twilight  softly  spreads 

Her  robe  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 
When  the  far  mountains'  shaggy  heads 

Are  lost  to  human  eye  ; 

When  the  tired  bird  at  eve  hath  sought 

Sleep  in  the  tuneless  bower  ; 
When  the  last  bee  wings  homeward,  fraught 

With  forage  from  the  flower ; 

When  the  dark  pinewood  dimly  shews 

Its  deepening  tints  of  green ; 
When  in  the  west  with  crimson  glows 

The  sunset's  closing  scene  — 

I  watch  the  glimmering  shadows  kiss 

The  threshold  of  the  night, 
And  o'er  my  heart  a  soothing  bliss 

Falls  in  the  waning  light ; 

And  grosser  thoughts  that  sternly  cling 

To  life's  dull  sober  day, 
Leave  me,  as  swallows  on  the  wing 

Flit  from  our  sight  away. 

And  soft  as  ripple  on  the  lake, 

Within  my  bosom  rise 
Half-whispered  yearnings,  that  awake 

A  thousand  memories  — 


Sweet  memories,  that  only  come 

To  woo  my  waking  dreams, 
When  twilight  shrouds  the  woodlands  dumb, 

And  slumbers  on  the  streams  — 


Of  faces  that  I  loved  of  yore, 
And  songs  the  loved  ones  sang, 

And  children's  voices  —  heard  no  more  — 
That  through  the  greenwood  rang. 

O  spirit  treasures,  ye  are  mine, 

And  to  my  heart  belong, 
Yet  linger  not  till  I  repine, 

Or  sing  a  sadder  song ; 

But  leave  me  while  I  still  have  power 

To  catch  the  sunny  glow 
Wafted  from  memory's  blissful  bower  — 

The  shrine  of  long  ago. 

Chambers'  Journal. 


MY  SONG. 


You  ask  a  song, 
Such  as  of  yore,  an  autumn's  eventide, 
Some  blest  boy-poet  caroll'd,  —  and  then  died. 

Nay,  /  have  sung  too  long. 


Say,  shall  I  fling 
A  sigh  to  beauty  at  her  window-pane  ? 
I  sang  there  once,  might  I  not  once  again  ?  — 

Or  tell  me  whom  to  sing. 

The  peer  of  peers  ? 
Lord  of  the  wealth  that  gives  his  time  em- 
ploy- 
Time  to  possess,  but  hardly  to  enjoy  — 
He  cannot  need  my  tears. 

The  man  of  mind, 
Or  priest,  who  darkens  what  is  clear  as  day  ? 
I  cannot  sing  them,  yet  I  will  not  say 

Such  guides  are  wholly  blind. 

The  orator  ? 
He  quiet  lies  where  yon  fresh  hillock  heaves  ; 
'Twere  well  to  sprinkle  there  those  laurel- 
leaves 

He  won,  — but  never  wore. 


Or  shall  I  twine 
A  cypress  ?    Wreath  of  glory  and  of  gloom,— 
To  march  a  gallant  soldier  to  his  doom, 

Needs  fuller  voice  than  mine. 


No  lay  have  I, 
No  murmured  measure  meet  for  your  delight, 
No  song  of  love  and  death,  to  make  you  quite 

Forget  that  we  must  die. 


Something  is  wrong,  — 
The  world  is  over-wise  ;  or,  morers  the  pity, 
These  days  are  far  too  busy  for  a  ditty, 

Yet  take  it, —  take  my  song. 

Frederick  Locker. 


THE  SHADOW. 


"  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart." 

"Macbeth,"  Act  IV. 

Across  the  inner  sunlight  of  a  soul 

A  shadow  fell, 
Whose  ever-deepening  gloom  shut  out  the  day, 

And  seemed  to  swell 
Until  the  blackness  of  that  midnight  hour 

What  tongue  could  tell  ? 


Faith's  sun  had  set,  —  Hope's  star  forgot  to 

shine, 

But  Love  drew  nigh, 
Like  some  ill  dream  the  mists  of  darkness 

fade 

Before  her  eye, 
And  sun  and  star  with  clearer  lustre  grace 
The  morning  sky. 
Golden  Hour.        ISABELLA  M.  MORTIMER. 


THE  TWO 

From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
THE  TWO  AMPERES.* 

A  SAYING  is  current  among  Roman 
Catholics  that  there  is  no  purgatory  for 
France  ;  the  French  being  either  too  good 
for  the  need,  or  too  bad  for  the  efficacy,  of 
the  purifying  fires.  Plenty  of  contrasting 
examples  in  point  will  immediately  start 
up  from  history  to  confirm  this  proverb, 
and,  if  we  judge  our  neighbours  correctly, 
the  readiness  with  which  they  will  en- 
dorse it  may  be  taken  as  a  further  proof 
of  its  truth.  But,  in  sober  earnest,  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  one  na- 
tion fairly  to  judge  of  another.  What  lies 
on  the  surface  will  ever  be  only  super- 
ficially judged ;  the  deeper  strata  are  sel- 
dom laid  bare  to  investigation  or  compre- 
hension. As  a  rule  it  may  be  admitted 
that  the  distinguishing  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  races  —  like  the  dis- 
tinguishing beauties  of  the  sister  arts  — 
lie  in  their  very  differences ;  and  hence 
are  the  less  amenable  to  mutual  sympathy 
and  intelligence.  We  puzzle  our  French 
brethren  in  one  way  ;  they  us  in  another. 
We  chill  them  by  the  undemonstrative- 
ness  of  our  social  habits ;  they,  in  some 
measure,  shock  us  by  the  laxity  of  theirs. 
Our  home  strictness  is,  or  has  been,  our 
national  pride;  their  warmth  of  friend- 
ship their  national  charm.  Accordingly, 
by  a  natural  inversion,  all  true  pictures  of 
French  inner  life,  by  the  strength  and 
fidelity  of  the  friendships  they  record,  are 
singularly  calculated  to  touch  and  even 
reprove  us.  And  in  no  instance  have 
these  feelings  been  more  winningly  and 
pathetically  exhibited,  and  at  so  small  an 
expense  of  our  more  rigid  notions,  than 
in  the  biographies  of  the  distinguished 
father  and  son  now  before  us. 

Andre-Marie  Ampere  and  Jean-Jacques, 
his  son  —  both  of  them  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  many  yet  living — were  men 
who  may  be  said  to  have  divided  between 
them  a  large  area  of  nature's  richest  gifts. 

*  i.  Journal  et  Correspondence  de  Andri-Marie 
Ampere.    Publies  par  Mme.  H.  C.    Paris:  1872. 

2.  Andre-Marie  Ampere  et  Jean-Jacques  Ampere. 
Correspondance  et  Souvenirs  (de  1805  a  1864).  Re- 
cueillis  par  Mme.  H.  C.    Paris  :  1875. 

3.  Madame  Recamier  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory 0/  Society  in  France.  By  Mme.  M  .  Lon- 
don :  1862. 
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The  highest  qualities  —  those  of  the  heart 
—  they  held  in  common  ;  in  intellectual 
endowment  each  more  than  supplied  what 
the  other  lacked ;  along  most  paths  of 
mental  supremacy  they  walked  proudly 
and  lovingly  hand  in  hand ;  in  those 
where  they  parted  company  each  had  the 
culture  and  sympathy  to  appreciate  the 
aim  of  the  other.  In  temperament  they 
were  much  alike  —  sensitive,  ardent,  and 
devoted;  with  the  tenderness  of  women, 
the  guilelessness  of  children,  the  naivete 
of  genius.  From  earliest  years  both  had 
the  same  insatiable  cravings  for  light  and 
truth  ;  the  father,  the  great  physiologist 
and  mathematician,  elaborating  the  most 
subtle  laws  of  nature  and  the  abstrusest 
problems  in  mathematics  ;  the  son,  with 
the  poetic  faculty  highly  developed,  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, history,  and  literature,  and,  in 
works  of  imagination,  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  heart.  Each  was  equally 
irresistible  and  inexhaustible  in  charm 
of  conversation ;  each  equally  generous, 
impulsive,  and  blundering  in  matters  of 
business  ;  and  each  loved  the  other,  if  not 
with  the  deeper  warmth,  yet  with  far 
greater  effusion  than  our  repressive  habits 
between  fathers  and  sons  ever  exhibit. 
These  volumes  under  every  view  are  a 
well  of  the  deepest  interest.  The  first  of 
the  three,  which  appeared  in  1872,  con- 
sisting like  the  rest  in  letters  and  journals, 
gave  the  earlier  years  of  the  father's  his- 
tory;  comprising  his  gifted  and  darkened 
boyhood,  the  idyllic  period  of  his  love  and 
marriage,  and  that  bereavement  which  at 
twenty-nine  years  of  age  left  him  writhing 
under  the  stroke  of  widowhood.  This 
earlier  volume  may  not  be  sufficiently 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  reader  for  us 
to  dispense  with  a  slight  outline  of  its 
contents. 

Andre-Marie  Ampere,  the  only  son  of 
respectable  citizen  parents,  was  born  at 
Lyons  in  1775.  The  south  of  France, 
and  notably  the  city  of  Lyons,  has  sent 
forth  a  large  percentage  of  the  most  emi- 
nent Frenchmen  of  later  times,  and  the 
young  boy,  by  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
soon  gave  evidence  of  his  birthright  in 
this  respect.  Mathematics  and  geometry 
took  the  lead  in  the  keen  and  almost  uni* 
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versal  appetite  of  the  infantine  mind.  He 
thought,  reasoned,  and  calculated  while 
other  children  were  at  play.  For  such  a 
mind  there  was  small  question  of  instruc- 
tion from  others,  nor  could  any  power 
have  arrested  the  instinct  by  which  he  in- 
structed himself.  He  simply  devoured 
every  scientific  book  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  little  hands  —  the  "  Encyclopedie  "  ' 
from  beginning  to  end ;  and  when  recov- 
ering from  failure  of  strength,  easy  to 
have  predicted,  and  tenderly  denied  the 
materials  for  undue  application,  he  man- 
aged to  work  his  problems  with  no  other 
appliance  than  little  bits  of  biscuit.  The 
father,  a  man  of  no  ordinary  type,  unable 
to  check,  did  his  best  to  guide.  Finding 
that  his  son  cared  less  for  classic  than  for 
scientific  studies,  he  suffered  him  to  fol- 
low his  own  bent.  And  when  the  boy, 
then  eleven  years  old,  raised  a  cry  of  pas- 
sionate despair  on  finding  that  the  works 
of  Euler  were  in  a  language  to  which  he 
had  not  the  key,  the  father  interpreted 
them  for  him. 

But  if  Andre'-Marie  Ampere  ranks  on 
the  same  level  with  the  great  thinkers  and 
explorers  of  natural  phenomena  who  pre- 
ceded and  were  contemporary  with  him, 
he  differed  from  them  in  one  important 
respect.  Such  men  as  Newton,  La  Place, 
Cuvier,  Davy,  retained  in  the  ordinary  af- 
fairs of  life  the  common  sense  of  com- 
moner men.  They  knew  the  material 
value  of  the  travail  of  their  brains,  were 
becomingly  jealous  of  its  offspring,  and 
naturally  ambitious  of  its  prizes.  But 
Ampere  had  none  of  those  lower  qualities 
which  direct  and  protect  the  higher  gifts. 
Every  pursuit  with  him  was  in  turn  an  ob- 
ject of  headlong  ardour,  before  which,  till 
he  had  followed  it  to  the  utmost  limits  of 
the  human  capacity,  all  other  things  had 
to  give  way.  What  some  men's  lower 
passions  are  to  them,  Ampere's  brain  was 
to  him —  he  knew  not  how  to  restrain  its 
impetuous  desires.  But  when  the  mental 
chase  had  fairly  run  down  and  captured 
what  he  coveted,  he  had  no  idea  of  hoard- 
ing the  prize.  Any  one  might  rifle  the 
contents  of  the  precious  "bag."  In 
French  phraseology  he  was  "  un  putts 
ouvert"  His  nature,  accordingly,  while 
one  of  the  noblest  and  most  unselfish  ever 
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created,  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  un- 
wisest  and  least  self-asserting.  Unguard- 
ed by  the  usual  egotisms ;  unamenable  to 
the  usual  cautions ;  incapable  alike  of  hus- 
banding for  worldly  use  the  most  arduously 
earned  discoveries,  experience,  or  money  ; 
and  true  to  himself  in  all  these  respects 
from  childhood  to  grey  hairs,  Andre-Marie 
was  an  object  of  perpetual  wonder,  admira- 
tion, and  respectful  compassion  to  all  com- 
petent to  understand  him.  In  these  facts, 
doubtless,  may  be  found  the  cause,  other- 
wise inexplicable,  why  the  fame  of  such  a 
mind  has  not  spread  more  widely  in  pro- 
portion to  its  depth. 

Upon  this  sensitive  and  unprotected 
nature  there  fell  in  his  early  youth  a  blow 
so  crucial  in  intensity  as  to  overthrow  its 
balance.  M.  Barthelemy  de  St.  Hilaire  has 
given  to  the  world  the  posthumous  writ- 
ings of  the  great  physicist,  edited  by  his 
son,  under  the  title  of  "  Les  deux  Atn- 
pere."  But  it  is  to  Madame  Henriette 
Cheuvreux  —  one  of  those  devoted  friends 
whom  Frenchmen  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
attach  —  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
short  notice  of  the  grandfather,  who  prop- 
erly heads  the  touching  group  of  '"''Les 
trots  Ampere." 

The  life  of  that  good  man  fell  upon  the 
evil  times  of  the  great  Revolution.  In  the 
year  1793  he  filled  the  post  of  juge  de 
paix  in  Lyons,  and  during  the  excesses 
which  distracted  that  city,  stood  cour- 
ageously forth  on  the  side  of  order.  When 
the  revolutionary  bands  entered  the  city 
after  the  siege,  he  became  one  of  the  first 
victims  to  their  revenge.  Some  of  his  let- 
ters addressed  to  his  wife  from  his  prison, 
signed  "  Jean-Jacques  Ampere,  epoux, 
pere,  ami,  et  citoyen  fidele"  have  been  pre- 
served. A  passage  about  his  son  shows 
his  paternal  foresight :  *'  Quanta  mon  Jils, 
il  iCy  a  rie?i  que  je  n'attende  de  lui"  A 
few  hours  after  this  was  penned  he  mount- 
ed the  scaffold.  This  judicial  murder  of 
the  father  well-nigh  killed  the  son,  then 
only  just  eighteen.  A  dormant  state  of 
the  brain  ensued,  which  probably  saved 
his  life.  For  fully  a  year  he  existed  in  a 
semi-idiotic  condition,  spending  his  time 
out  of  doors,  listlessly  scraping  together 
little  heaps  of  earth.  The  first  thing  that 
roused  him  effectually  was  that  which  not 
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unseldom  has  been  the  recreation  of  the 
profoundest  minds  —  namely,  the  study  of 
botany.  Rousseau's  letters  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  he  threw  himself  into 
the  pursuit  with  the  ardour  and  exactness 
which  in  all  things  characterized  him. 
Next  came  a  fit  of  classic  enthusiasm,  in- 
f  spired  by  the  Latin  poets.  The  language 
was  soon  mastered,  and  the  heart-stricken 
lad  wandered  about  the  country,  with  his 
hands  full  of  wild  flowers,  murmuring 
verses  from  Horace.  The  passion  for  the 
classics  now  kindled  the  poetic  spark  in 
himself.  Between  1795  and '97  he  threw 
out  an  exuberance  of  poetical  creation  — 
tragedies,  songs,  madrigals,  an  epic  on 
Columbus;  all  showing,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  more  facility  and  fertility 
than  sense  of  art.  He  also  mastered 
Greek  and  modern  languages,  studied 
physiology,  chemistry,  philosophy  —  thus 
laying  those  foundations  on  which  twenty 
years  later  he  based  a  new  classification 
of  the  whole  cycle  of  sciences.  At  the 
same  time,  while  teaching  himself  he 
earned  his  own  and  his  mother's  bread  by 
teaching  others. 

We  now  approach  the  sweet  May-time 
of  his  chequered  life.  His  mother  lived 
in.  the  country,  at  Pole'mieux,  near  Lyons, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  week  he 
would  spend  the  Sunday  with  her.  There, 
in  the  vicinity,  he  fell  in  with  a  family  of 
the  now  better-known  name  of  Carron  ; 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  a  daughter, 
Julie  by  name.  This  young  girl,  calm, 
modest,  and  beautiful,  with  simple  good 
sense  and  not  a  spark  of  romance,  was 
predestined  to  attract  and  to  suit  a  young 
man  of  Ampere's  stamp.  She  had  already 
committed  havoc  in  that  way  with  certain 
Lyonese  savants,  but  no  one  had  yet  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  leave  her  family.  The 
coast  was  therefore  clear,  and  Andre'- 
Marie  entered  the  lists  with  his  usual  im- 
petuosity and  awkwardness.  From  this 
time  he  kept  a  journal  —  far  too  foolish 
and  pretty  to  be  literally  quoted  in  these 
pages, —  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  the  word 
" a?norum"  superfluously  plural,  was  in- 
scribed. This  tells  how  he  first  saw  Julie  ; 
how  she  lent  him  a  book;  how  he  found 
her  in  the  garden  and  tried  to  speak,  but 
was  sternly  "  rembourre"  {Anglice,  "  shut- 
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up  ").  The  chief  incidents,  indeed,  are  the 
frequent  shuttings-up  inflicted  on  a  shy 
young  lover,  sighing  like  furnace,  who 
never  knows  when  to  take  leave,  and 
sometimes  has  to  be  told  twice.  But  in 
due  time  the  reward  of  patience  falls  to 
his  share.  In  short,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  the  state  of  life  in  which 
Andre'-Marie  could  hope  to  maintain  a 
wife.  Julie  and  her  family  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  of  the  order  of  mind 
with  which  they  were  dealing,  their  only 
idea  of  appropriately  utilizing  a  great 
mathematical  genius  being  that  he  should 
engage  in  the  business  of  an  agent  de 
change.  It  is  true  the  lessons  he  gave,  or 
was  ready  to  give,  in  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics, Latin,  Italian,  what  not?  —  were 
not  so  remunerative  as  le  commerce,  while 
Julie's  health,  after  the  birth  of  her  child, 
began  to  require  more  than  those  devices 
could  supply.  On  this  account  Ampere 
accepted  the  professorship  of  physics  at 
Bourg,  twelve  leagues  from  Lyons,  even 
though  it  involved  the  separation  of  the 
tenderly  attached  young  couple  ;  for  Julie's 
health  forbade  her  accompanying  him. 
This  separation  gave  rise  to  a  correspond- 
ence more  sane  than  the  journal,  and 
equally  pretty.  At  once  a  reflex  of  tender 
hopes  and  fears,  of  petty  economical  de- 
tails, and  lofty  intellectual  aspirations,  both 
husband  and  wife  are  seen  in  it  as  in  a 
mirror.  Ampere  ever  blundering,  con- 
fessing, musing,  divining  —  always  work- 
ing; Julie  gently  chiding,  reminding, 
guiding,  and  managing.  He  using  part  of 
the  linen  she  had  carefully  mended,  for 
stoppers  for  his  chemical  instruments; 
unsewing  the  lining  of  his  coat  for  un- 
heard-of purposes ;  or  destroying  his  blue 
stockings  and  new  pantalons  with  what 
Julie  calls  " ce  maudit  acide  quisbrule 
tout."  She  ever  anxious  that  he  should 
go  tidily  dressed,  and  not  forget  to  eat  his 
meals,  or  lock  up  his  bureau.  But  through 
all  these  domestic  trifles  there  rise  from 
time  to  time  the  earnest  and  dignified  ac- 
cents of  such  profound  thought  as  few 
minds  have  been  capable  of  sustaining : — 
Seven  years  ago,  my  Julie,  a  problem  of  my 
own  invention  occurred  to  me,  which  I-  was 
not  able  to  solve  in  a  direct  manner.  Acci 
dentally  I  hit  upon  its  solution,  and  was  con 
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vinced  of  its  accuracy,  without  being  able  to 
demonstrate  it.  This  haunted  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  did  I  seek  to  see  my  way,  but  with- 
out success.  For  the  last  few  days  the  idea  has 
haunted  me  everywhere ;  and,  at  last,  I  know 
not  how,  I  have  found  the  solution,  and  with 
it  a  crowd  of  novel  and  curious  suggestions, 
bearing  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  As  I 
believe  that  there  are  few  mathematicians  in 
France  who  could  work  the  problem  in  less 
time,  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  publication  in 
the  form  of  a  brochure  of  some  twenty  pages 
will  be  a  good  way  of  helping  me  to  a  chair  of 
mathematics.  This  small  work  of  pure  algebra 
will  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

And  again :  — 

I  made  an  important  discovery  yesterday 
regarding  the  theory  of  play  ...  I  am  pre- 
paring to  insert  it  in  the  same  work,  which  it 
will  not  greatly  increase.  I  am  pretty  sure  it 
will  give  me  a  place  in  the  Lycee,  for,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  there  is  no  mathemati- 
cian in  France  (I  repeat  it)  capable  of  such  a 
work.  I  tell  you  all  this  just  as  I  think,  but 
you  must  tell  it  to  no  one. 

Thus  arose  his  work  entitled  "Consi- 
derations sur  la  Theorie  du  Jeu  "  —  a  sub- 
ject attempted  by  Buffon  and  others,  but 
never,  it  is  acknowledged,  so  solved  before. 
It  cost  him  infinite  anxiety  lest  the  idea 
should  have  been  in  any  way  forestalled. 
But  he  was  soon  satisfied  on  that  point. 
One  of  the  official  examiners,  feeling  for 
others  as  ignorant  as  himself,  urged  his 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger 
number  of  readers,  by  putting  his  alge- 
braic formula  in  the  shape  of  figures. 
This  the  young  author,  who,  with  all  his 
readiness  to  part  with  his  ideas,  did  not 
want  to  see  them  ill  treated,  stoutly  re- 
sisted. "  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  but  I 
insist  on  printing  my  work  as  it  is.  Such 
examples  as  he  proposes  would  give  it  the 
look  of  a  schoolboy's  performance."  It  is 
true  the  little  folio  did  not  sell,  and  no 
one  who  has  seen  it  can  be  surprised  at 
that. 

Meanwhile  the  French  republic,  in  oth- 
er words  Buonaparte,  had  offered  a  reward 
of  sixty  thousand  francs  for  a  discovery  in 
electricity  and  galvanism,  comparable  to 
those  made  by  Volta  and  Franklin.  Am- 
pere longed  to  enter  into  competition,  but, 
while  labouring  all  day  in  and  out  of 
school,  had  no  leisure  to  develop  that 
which  lay  embryonic  in  his  mind.  Our 
own  Davy,  three  years  his  junior,  gained 
the  prize.  Still,  the  fruits  of  his  labour 
did  not  fail ;  his  "  Theorie  du  Jeu  "  had 
made  its  way  to  the  Institute,  where  it 
was  unanimously  pronounced  the  work 
"  d'une  tite  forte"     The   inspector  of 


the  Bourg  College  had  also  pronounced 
Ampere's  pupils  to  be  forwarder  than  any 
others,  and  an  appointment  to  a  profes- 
sorship "de  Lycee"  at  Lyons  itself  was 
the  result. 

Ampere  had  now  reached  the  summit 
of  his  wishes  —  a  more  lucrative  appoint- 
ment, and  that  with  his  wife  at  his  side. 
But  Julie  had  sad  presentiments :  she  was, 
as  it  were,  behind  the  scenes.  One  of  her 
last  letters  gently  prepares  him :  "  The 
problem  of  regaining  health  is  not  one  for 
us  to  solve.  No  wishes  of  ours  can  obtain 
that,  if  the  Master  of  our  being  has  de- 
creed otherwise.  Mon  ami,  we  were 
made  for  each  other,  and,  if  I  were  well, 
we  should  be  too  happy."  The  end  was 
not  far  off.  The  journal  takes  up  the 
narrative  of  a  period  of  intense  anxiety. 
"yesftere  en  Vous,  O  mon  Dieu  /  mais 
je  serai  soumis  d  votre  arret,  quelqiiil 
soit.  Mais  feusse  prefere  la  mort." 
And  then  finally,  "  O  Seigneur,  Dieu  de 
misericorde,  daignez  me  reunir  dans  le 
ciel  d  celle  que  vous  nfavez  fiermis 
d'ai?ner  stir  la  terre."  Julie  Ampere  died 
in  July  1804. 

Ampere  is  next  found  in  Paris,  where 
he  accepted  an  appointment  at  l'Ecole 
Polytechnique,  and  subseqently  became 
inspector-general  of  the  university.  The 
history  of  his  mind  is  here  continued  by  a 
correspondence  with  his  Lyonese  friends. 
Foremost  among  these  was  the  printer, 
Simon  Ballanche,  a  name  of  high  moral 
and  intellectual  import  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more.  Ampere  sought  to  drown  his 
sorrow  in  work.  But  mathematics  and 
geometry  had  no  balm  for  such  a  wound. 
He  was  lonely  and  miserable,  for  Paris- 
ian manners  at  that  time  offered  no  con- 
genial society  for  a  bereaved  and  virtuous 
young  man.  He  writes  to  his  friends : 
"  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  continue  to  feel 
unhappy  rather  than  become  like  too  many 
I  see  here."  He  had  been  piously 
brought  up  in  the  communion  of  Rome, 
and,  with  the  friends  alluded  to,  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  a  society  for  the  purpose 
of  scientifically  studying  the  grounds  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  opposition  to  the 
scepticism  and  sensuality  of  the  day.  But 
these  foundations  threatened  now  to  crum- 
ble under  his  feet.  He  was  not  the  first 
mourner  to  find  that  the  usual  religious  for- 
mulas are  apt  to  melt  away  before  the  fury 
of  that  furnace ;  or  to  have  experienced 
that  minds  of  a  certain  calibre  need  a 
strength  of  conviction  not  so  much  intended 
to  be  the  present  support  as  the  final  fruit 
of  intense  mental  anguish.  It  was  not 
so  much  his  own  sufferings,  as  the  revela- 
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tion  they  gave  him  of  what  the  human 
mind  could  suffer,  which  shook  his  faith. 
Ampere's  happiness  was  ever  dependent 
on  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was 
said  of  him  what  can  be  said  of  few  men  : 
"  Pour  lui,  le  moi  rCest  rien."  A  mind 
so  constituted  and  so  tried  turned  natu- 
rally upon  itself.  He  plunged  accordingly 
for  a  time  with  feverish  eagerness  into  the 
study  of  metaphysics,  and  could  discuss 
and  think  on  no  other  subject.  The  good 
people  at  Lyons  took  alarm  for  his  ortho- 
doxy. Ballanche,  one  of  the  few  French 
mystics  who  has  left  his  mark  on  modern 
French  literature  —  who  had  himself 
learned  "the  secret  of  sorrow,"  and  en- 
dorsed that  knowledge  with  the  following 
significant  words  :  "  We  should  be  far  less 
surprised  to  suffer,  if  we  knew  how  much 
better  sorrow  is  adapted  to  our  nature 
than  pleasure"  —  Ballanche,  at  that  time 
so  out  of  suits  with  happiness  as  to  med- 
itate embracing  a  monastic  life  —  he,  ever 
patient  where  Ampere  was  ever  impetu- 
ous—  now  wisely  admonishes  his  friend 
not  to  apply  the  sounding-lead  too  auda- 
ciously to  his  own  mind.  But  the  wisdom 
of  the  advice  went  no  further.  The 
remedy  proposed  by  anxious  friends,  and 
even  by  Ballanche,  was  more  dangerous 
than  the  evil.  Perceiving  the  loneliness 
of  the  young  widower,  and  forgetting  that 
there  were  unions  worse  than  any  solitude, 
the  only  specific  they  could  urge  was  the 
speedy  choice  of  a  second  Madame  Am- 
pere ! 

We  here  enter  that  conventional  atmos- 
phere, ever  repugnant  to  the  English 
mind,  which  in  France  too  often  envelops 
all  the  antecedents  of  the  closest  tie  in 
life.  How  deeply  these  conventions  are 
rooted  in  French  private  life  is  sufficiently 
obvious  by  the  fact  that  Ampere  himself 
should  have  believed  and  acquiesced  in 
the  plan.  In  this  instance  alone  he  de- 
scends from  his  rightful  pedestal ;  not  by 
a  second  marriage,  but  by  the  cold-blooded 
process  by  which  Julie  was  replaced.  A 
young  lady,  chosen  by  the  usual  interposi- 
tion of  friends,  ignorant  of  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  man  she  married,  and  inca- 
pable of  honouring  it;  with  a  mother  true 
to  M.  Mohl's  definition  of  "la  ferocite  des 
mires  franqaises  ; "  soon  revenged  the 
slight  put  on  poor  Julie's  memory.  To 
such  women  the  simplicities  and  blunders, 
as  well  as  the  soaring  aspirations  of  genius 
were  a  continual  offence,  and  one  inter- 
preted as  being  especially  levelled  at 
themselves  ;  and  Ampere  soon  found  him- 
self sent  to  Coventry  with  a  far  more  in- 
tolerable solitude  than  he  ever  endured 
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before.  The  young  woman  did  not  await 
the  birth  of  her  child  to  seek  a  judicial 
separation  from  its  father.  The  courts 
decided  unhesitatingly  in  Ampere's  favour, 
and  a  letter  of  dignified  kindness  calling 
upon  her  to  return  to  him  and  to  "  notr* 
enfant"  —  whose  birth  meanwhile  had 
only  been  communicated  to  him  by  the 
porter  of  the  Ecole  —  gives  a  sufficient 
measure  of  their  respective  characters. 
Madame  Ampere  declined  her  husband's 
invitation  —  the  little  Albine  was  claimed 
and  welcomed  by  the  father  with  a.  "  ten- 
dresse  de  mere"  while  the  mother  herself 
never  inquired  for  or  saw  her  child  again. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  property  of 
genius  will  ask  whether  these  reverses 
affected  any  change  in  the  mind  of  this 
gifted  and  artless  man.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  genius  to  change.  It  is  one  of 
those  elementary  essences  which  is  inca- 
pable of  transmutation.  Things  the  most 
diverse  have  sometimes  the  same  charac- 
teristics ;  and  genius,  like  folly,  takes  no 
lesson  from  experience.  Ampere  returned 
to  Lyons,  chiefly  to  entreat  his  mother  to 
leave  her  residence  and  form  her  home, 
with  the  little  Jean-Jacques  and  Albine, 
under  his  roof  in  Paris.  On  this  occasion 
the  journal  of  an  old  friend  has  bequeathed 
a  sketch  of  Ampere  too  vivid  to  be 
omitted  here :  — 

Ampere  met  me  with  a  troubled  look,  but 
his  sufferings  have  not  changed  him.  There 
is  always  the  same  activity  of  mind  ;  the  same 
fire,  the  same  exaltation,  the  same  tenderness. 
Nothing  more  restless  {mobile)  than  his  ideas, 
nothing  more  persistent  than  his  character. 
He  told  me  the  details  of  his  marriage  catas- 
trophe, of  which  his  letters  had  given  me  but 
a  feeble  picture.  What  petty  malices  !  He 
had  allied  himself  to  a  creature  of  a  different 
species  to  himself.  And,  on  his  part,  not  the 
commonest  perception  of  human  character; 
no  reflection,  no  common  sense  ;  all  weakness, 
credulity,  and  improvidence.  He  threw  him- 
self headlong  into  the  net  prepared  for  him. 
In  telling  me  the  indignities  to  which  they 
had  subjected  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he 
was  overcome  with  such  intense  grief,  that  I 
knew  not  how  I  should  turn  the  subject ; 
when,  at  the  mere  word  " metaphysique"  acci- 
dentally uttered,  he  became  at  once  another 
man,  setting  himself  with  incredible  and  inex- 
haustible vehemence  to  unfold  to  me  his  sys- 
tem of  ideology.  The  next  moment  his  boy 
asked  him  the  name  of  a  plant,  and  forthwith 
he  expounded  to  him  the  systems  of  Tourne- 
fort,  Linnaeus,  etc.,  etc.  —  then  came  astron- 
omy, then  religion — no  end  ! 

But  though  his  friends  shook,  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  the  dust  from  off  their  feet 
against  his  favourite  "  ideologies  Ampere 
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never  forsook  the  study  of  metaphysics. 
Nor  did  it  ever  arrest  the  ardent  search  of 
this  universal  student  into  more  material 
phenomena.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on 
his  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  mag- 
netic and  electric  forces.  By  him  alone 
was  the  complex  and  apparently  inextri- 
cable action  of  the  two  currents  analyzed 
and  classified  under  the  condition  of  an 
elementary  law.  Nor  has  the  more  than 
half-century  of  study  and  progress  which 
has  since  elapsed  changed  or  shaken  one 
syllable  of  his  definitions.  In  his  upward 
and  ever  widening  flight  he  detected  and 
recorded  other  tracks  of  discovery,  and 
suggested  their  application,  though  time 
was  denied  him  to  work  them  out.  Among 
these  may  be  especially  mentioned  the 
modern  use  of  telegraphy,  which  he  as 
much  anticipated  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
that  of  photography  —  in  each  case  suffi- 
cient proofs  of  the  fact  being  left.  Mean- 
while that  august  body  which  dispenses 
the  highest  recognition  genius  can  aspire 
to,  and  which  has  continued  its  sitting  and 
annals  unshaken  by  wars  or  revolutions, 
elected  him  among  their  number.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1814. 
He  was  far,  however,  from  imbibing  the 
stoicism  of  the  body  as  regards  the  as- 
tounding events  of  the  time.  In  various 
passages  we  trace  the  course  of  French 
history,  though  far  more  in  his  compas- 
sion for  the  soldiers  under  arms  than  in 
any  enthusiasm  for  their  leader.  How- 
ever impressionable  his  imagination, 
Buonaparte,  even  at  the  height  of  his  suc- 
cess, never  kindled  it.  But  how  acutely 
he  could  feel  his  country's  reverses  is  thus 
expressed  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo: 
"  I  am  like  the  grain  between  two  mill- 
stones. I  cannot  express  the  anguish  of 
my  heart.  I  can  hardly  bear  my  life.  At 
all  hazards  I  must  flee  from  those  who 
only  repeat  to  me,  '  You  will  not  surfer 
personally;'  as  if  it  could  be  a  question 
of  self  in  such  catastrophes." 

We  turn  now  to  the  young  son  of  An- 
drd-Marie's  happy  days  —  equally  as  his 
father  a  glutton  for  knowledge  and  a  fa- 
natic for  work  —  equally  also  at  the  mercy 
of  the  most  ardent  feelings  both  in  love 
and  in  friendship.  Happily  his  mental  or- 
ganization was  not  of  so  susceptible  and 
anxious  a  kind,  while  as  to  common  sense, 
the  mere  fact  of  living  much  with  his 
ather  ensured  him  a  rather  larger  share. 
1*  j  niinage  could  have  afforded  two  alike 
in  that  respect.  In  short,  Jean-Jacques 
knew  the  world  better  than  Andre'-Marie 
did,  though,  compared  with  any  but  him, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  unworldly  men 
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living.  Andre'-Marie  doated  on  the  boy, 
which  doubtless  accounts  for  certain  sor- 
rowful entries  regarding  wilfulness  and 
insubordination.  The  threat  of  a  school 
by  way  of  punishment  failed  signally,  ex- 
cept in  distressing  himself.  "  Jean- 
Jacques  shows  no  concern  in  hearing  this 
plan  discussed.  It  would  seem,  though 
he  dares  not  own  it,  that  he  will  be  rather 
glad  to  go  away  from  me."  To  school, 
accordingly,  the  boy  went,  to  his  great 
gain  in  every  way.  For,  in  spite  of  all 
the  living  instruction  perpetually  flowing 
from  his  father,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  would  have  been  so  favourably  devel- 
oped at  home.  The  elder  Ampere  was 
wont  to  say  of  himself  that  he  knew  as 
much  of  mathematics  at  eighteen  as  could 
be  acquired  at  that  time.  And  it  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  that  Jean- 
Jacques  did  not  inherit  his  ardour  for  that 
science.  He  entertained  alternately  one  of 
two  aspirations  for  his  son  —  either  that 
he  should  become  a  great  mathematician, 
or,  if  that  were  impossible,  that  he  should 
take  to  some  mercantile  career  in  which 
he  could  make  a  fortune.  For  Andre'- 
Marie  had  suffered  too  much  from  pov- 
erty not  to  wish  to  avert  a  like  experience 
from  his  son.  But  Jean-Jacques  disap- 
pointed his  hopes  in  both  respects,  being 
as  invincibly  indifferent  to  money  as  he 
was  to  mathematics.  The  boy's  letters  to 
his  father  in  these  volumes  —  commencing 
when  he  was  sixteen  —  are  remarkable  in 
every  way.  The  mind  is  clear  in  its 
views,  and  frank  in  telling  them,  while  the 
style  of  expression  is,  what  it  ever  con- 
tinued, most  unmistakeably  true  to  his  na- 
tive country.  He  was  born  in  1800,  and 
writes  as  follows  in  1816:  — 

I  am  at  this  moment  undecided  as  to  my 
future  mode  of  life  ;  but  do  not,  I  pray,  be 
distressed  at  this.  Before  determining  on  the 
career  of  a  manufacturer  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
flect maturely.  II y  va  dn  bonheur,  il y  va  de 
vien  plus,  il y  va  de  la  gloire.  Do  not  think 
that  I  set  myself  against  the  idea.  I  have 
the  best  disposition  in  the  world  to  be  per- 
suaded by  you,  but  if  you  fail  to  persuade  me 
I  will  tell  you. 

Again,  a  few  days  later,  in  a  more  gran- 
diloquent style  :  — 

My  decision  is  made  ;  je  veux  etre  quel- 
quechose  ;  but  I  am  arrived  at  a  point  where 
it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  become  a 
marchand.  My  taste  is  pretty  equal  for  let- 
ters and  for  science,  which  is  rare  ;  but  com- 
merce is  the  one  thing  for  which  I  have  an 
invincible  aversion.  Shall  then  the  despicable 
desire  for  gain  induce  me  to  embrace  such  a 
career  ?    Qui  done  ?    Is  the  mind  of  a  boy, 
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for  eight  years,  to  be  perpetually  stimulated 
by  grand  examples  to  the  most  noble  and  gen- 
erous sentiments,  especially  that  of  disinter- 
estedness, and  at  the  end  of  that  education  is 
he  to  be  told  that  all  this  is  only  a  tas  de  betises, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  rot  at  a  counter  ! 
With  all  the  paths  of  life  open  to  me  why 
should  I  choose  one  so  wretched !  Rather 
precipices  than  mud  ! 

The  bent  of  Jean-Jacques'  mind  was  es- 
pecially for  letters,  and  the  works  by  which 
he  subsequently  made  himself  known  fully 
vindicated  the  predilection.  Few  writers, 
even  in  that  country  where  style  is  the 
sine  qua  non  of  literary  reputation,  have 
expressed  purer  sentiments  in  purer  lan- 
guage. While  still  at  school  also,  and  lib- 
erated from  the  dread  of  the  counting- 
house,  Jean-Jacques  carried  off  the  prin- 
cipal prizes,  and  showed  those  powers  of 
thought  which  had  been  equally  inherited 
and  early  educated.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Andre-Marie  soon  transferred  his 
paternal  ambition  into  a  less  sordid  chan- 
nel, and,  true  to  his  impulsive  nature,  went 
almost  as  injudiciously  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. Convinced  now  that  his  son's 
abilities  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the  imagina- 
tion, nothing  would  content  him  but  that 
he  should  write  a  tragedy  !  Jean-Jacques 
needed  little  prompting.  His  friends  and 
schoolfellows,  as  high-flown  in  their  ideas 
as  himself,  were  destined  to  be  among  the 
distinguished  writers  of  their  day.  Victor 
Cousin,  Prosper  Me'rimee,  Morel,  Sautelet 
—  with  others  as  ardent  but  with  less 
known  names  —  were  his  chosen  com- 
panions. He  entered  accordingly  upon 
life  with  the  most  exalted  sentiments  as  to 
its  aims  and  duties.  At  eighteen  he  writes 
to  an  equally  young  friend,  "  Oui,  mon 
ami,  my  only  object  is  to  be  useful,  but 
useful  in  the  divine  sense  of  the  term. 
Whatever  is  unconnected  with  that  aim  I 
exclude  from  my  life.  I  am  determined 
neither  to  work,  nor  learn,  nor  feel,  nor 
express  anything  that  does  not  point  that 
way."  Two  more  years  pass,  and  a  reac- 
tion sets  in.  He  reads  Goethe,  learns  En- 
glish, begins  music.  "  Anything  to  escape 
the  sorrowful  realities  of  life.  Vhomme 
est  ici-bas  pour  s^ennuyer  et  souffrir." 

Meanwhile  a  tragedy  entitled  "  Rosa- 
monde"  embodying  the  ardours  and  de- 
spairs that  alternately  swayed  his  imagina- 
tion, was  composed  —  too  divinely  useful, 
however,  to  be  adapted  to  the  French 
stage  ;  for  to  Andre'-Marie's  infinite  disap- 
pointment it  was  pronounced  "  irrepre- 
se7itable.^  The  young  tragedian,  always 
steady  in  self-application,  had  the  patience 
to  remodel  it;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
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" Rosamonde"  or  a  subsequently  com- 
posed piece,  ever  sto6d  the  test  of  repre- 
sentation. It  served,  however,  as  a  safety- 
valve  during  a  period  of  intense  mental 
excitement,  when,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, "  le  sentiment  de  malediction  a  dti 
sur  i?ioi  —  autour  de  moi—  en  moi."  This 
state  was  principally  owing  to  the  read- 
ing of  "  Manfred."  Byron  never  had  a 
nobler  victim,  for  the  time,  to  this  morbid 
creation  of  his  genius.  "  Jamais,  jamais, 
de  ma  vie,  lecture  ne  m^crasa  comme  cela. 
J^ensuis  malade"  His  imagination  was 
at  this  boiling-point  when  that  event  took 
place  which  was  destined  to  affect  his 
whole  life,  and  which  connects  the  history 
of  Jean-Jacques  with  that  bewitching  and 
incomprehensible  womin,  who,  alike  with- 
out birth,  fortune,  and  talent,  held  her 
reign,  lifelong,  undisputed,  and  uninter- 
rupted, equally  in  the  circles  of  fashion 
and  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Madame 
Re'camier,  distinguished  neither  in  art  or 
letters,  nor  in  any  of  the  scandalous  forms 
of  notoriety  too  often  connected  with  cel- 
ebrated beauties,  has  yet  a  reputation 
which  perpetually  stimulates  curiosity. 
Born  in  the  same  city,  Lyons,  and  in  the 
same  year,  1777,  as  Julie  Carron,  the 
mother  of  Jean-Jacques,  no  two  "  carri- 
eres  de  jeune  jille  "  could  have  been  more 
opposite.  The  one  lived  and  died  like  a 
violet  in  the  shade  ;  her  short  and  humble 
life  only  now  brought  to  light  by  the  fame 
of  her  husband  and  son;  the  other,  Juli- 
ette Bernard,  childless  and  virtually  hus- 
bandless,  was  transplanted  as  a  mere  child, 
in  1789,  from  a  convent  near  Lyons  to  the 
centre  of  Parisian  vice,  frivolity,  and  peril ; 
never  from  that  time  to  pause  in  a  career, 
however  chequered,  almost  public  in  char- 
acter. The  figure  of  Madame  Re'camier 
is  one  not  easily  drawn  upon  a  canvas. 
She  is  said  to  have  hardly  risen  in  mind 
above  the  commonplace  ;  but  no  common- 
places explain  her.  Two  main  conditions 
contributed  to  make  her  what  she  was. 
These  were  the  times  in  which  her  youth 
was  spent,  and  the  country  to  which  she 
belonged.  The  "  Terror,"  and  the  de- 
praved manners  which  accompanied  it,  led 
to  the  detestable  logic  which  is  believed 
to  have  united  her  to  M.  Re'camier;  while 
the  freedom  of  life  which  French  society 
allows  to  a  married  woman  gave  her  a 
scope  and  liberty,  inevitable  in  her  case, 
and  never  more  excusable.  Both  by  her 
position  at  the  side  of  a  man,  holding  the 
name  of  her  husband,  but  supposed  to  be 
her  father,  as  well  as  by  the  gift  of  trans- 
cendant  beauty,  she  was,  in  a  measure,  set 
apart.     That  beauty  can  now  only  be 
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gauged  by  the  sensation  it  created,  for 
neither  David's  picture  nor  Canova's  bust 
account  for  its  extraordinary  reputation ; 
but  that  it  was  of  a  nature  "  that  would 
make  you  crazy,"  and  did  make  many  mis- 
erable, is  as  certain  as  evidence  can  make 
any  fact.  Still,  Juliette  Recamier's  repu- 
tation is  not  thus  fully  accounted  for.  Her 
beauty  did  for  her  all  that  beauty,  per  se, 
can  ever  do.  It  gave  her  an  immediate 
advantage  over  others  of  her  sex,  and  it 
made  her  the  fashion  and  the  rage,  but  it 
never,  singly,  could  have  made  her  what 
she  really  became,  an  enduring  power. 
For  this  woman  forms  an  exception  to  the 
usual  limit  and  fate  of  evanescent  per- 
sonal charms.  She  was  sure  not  only  to 
captivate,  but  certain  to  retain.  There 
was  that  about  her  which  enlisted  one- 
half  of  the  creation  in  her  favour  without 
rousing  the  other  half  against  her.  In- 
deed she  received  the  homage  and  affec- 
tion of  both  sexes.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  preface  our  .brief  analysis  of  the 
lady  by  acknowledging  that  it  can  only  be 
made  in  a  French  sense.  The  plain  En- 
glish for  a  woman  who  lived  in  the  ha- 
bitual receipt  and  encouragement  of  the 
most  ardent  declarations  of  passion  from 
several  men  at  once  —  indifferent  whether 
married  or  single  —  might  sound  some- 
what stern.  Those,  however,  born  and 
bred  under  the  social  code  of  one  country 
cannot  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  another. 
Madame  Recamier's  position  also  was, 
even  in  France,  exceptional ;  in  England 
it  would  have  been  impossible.  The  en- 
chantress might  have  been  the  product  of 
this  country,  but  not  the  men  —  noble, 
gifted,  and  faithful  as  they  were  —  who 
formed  her  court  and  built  up  her  fame. 
With  us,  there  is  little  doubt,  such  a  ca- 
reer would  have  had  a  different  character, 
a  different  name,  and  a  different  close. 
The  great  fact  in  her  favour,  to  the  full 
credit  of  which  she  is  entitled,  is  that 
through  all  the  triumphs  which  her  beauty 
procured,  her  heart  survived  unspoiled, 
and  her  powers  of  sympathy  unblunted. 
It  is  true  this  in  no  way  prevented  her 
playing  ruthlessly  with  her  victims,  and 
even  delighting  to  stimulate  that  which 
she  never  satisfied.  But  here  her  sex 
must  share  the  responsibility.  Powers  of 
fascination  are  not  apt  to  weary  with 
practice,  or  success  to  pall  with  repetition. 
Possessing  a  talisman  which  no  man  re- 
sisted, she  would  have  been  super-woman 
not  to  have  exulted  in  its  use.  Elevated 
by  her  charms  to  a  kind  of  sovereignty, 
she  never  doubted  her  right  divine  to  see 
all  at  her  feet.    Passionless  herself,  yet 
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with  an  unquenchable  desire  to  please, 
she  played  a  game  in  which  it  never  troub- 
led her  that  she  paid  the  forfeits  in  a  coin 
different  to  those  she  received.  It  was 
true  she  liked  admirers  to  buzz  about  her, 
but  she  did  not  want  them  to  burn  their 
wings.  On  the  contrary,  lovers  who  were 
impatient,  or  who  rebelled  against  short 
commons,  were  very  inconvenient  to  her. 
Not  that  she  released  them  the  more  for 
that ;  all  that  she  wished  was  to  instruct 
them  in  the  art  of  friendship;  and  her 
success,  in  this  respect,  if  that  could  be 
called  friendship  which  was  a  passionate 
and  lifelong  devotion,  was  as  marvellous 
as  the  rest  of  her  history.  For  the  annals 
of  friendship,  even  in  France,  have  not 
preserved  anything  more  tender  and  true 
than  that  which  ultimately  bound  her 
friends  to  her,  her  to  them,  and  all,  for 
her  sake,  to  each  other.  The  isolation  of 
her  position,  the  "  open  sesame "  of  her 
beauty,  and  the  high  class  of  French 
society  into  which  circumstances  had 
thrown  her,  gave  her  an  influence  she  was 
always  ready  to  exert,  and  which  she 
seems  never  to  have  abused.  For,  as  the 
fittest  complement  to  all  her  attractions, 
she  was  pre-eminently  a  fair  woman  with 
discretion.  Thus  she  became  a  central 
figure ;  wanted,  consulted,  and  trusted,  as 
few  reigning  favourites  have  proved  them- 
selves worthy  to  be.  According  to  Ma- 
dame Mohl,  "there  was  not  an  action  in 
Madame  Re'camier's  life  that  might  not 
give  a  lesson  to  her  sex."  This,  perhaps, 
may  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that  on  all 
occasions  she  was  essentially  and  invaria- 
bly feminine.  The  whole  scale  of  femi- 
nine practice  was  exemplified  by  her ;  from 
discretion  to  judgment,  from  fortitude  to 
heroism.  She  never  revealed  a  secret, 
and  many  a  conspiracy  was  in  her  keep- 
ing. She  bore  the  loss  of  fortune  with 
dignity  ;  and  she  braved  exile  for  the  sake 
of  a  woman  she  loved. 

But  enough  of  this  attempt  at  defini- 
tions, doubly  difficult  for  an  English  pen 
to  draw.  To  this  irresistible  lady,  Jean- 
Jacques  Ampere  was  presented  when  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  and  she  in  her  forty- 
third  year;  a  disparity  one  might  have 
supposed  sufficient  to  render  the  one 
harmless,  and  the  other  secure.  But  the 
Circe  would  have  smiled  at  such  a  conclu- 
sion, and  never  stood  more  confessed  in 
her  potency  than  on  the  day  she  received 
the  unsuspecting  youth.  Ballanche,  his 
father's  friend,  who,  for  years,  had  lost  all 
power  of  breaking  through  the  magnetic 
circle  which,  wherever  she  moved,  kept 
him  near  enough  to  see  her  daily  —  Bal- 
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lanche,  the  simple,  dreamy,  ugly  man  — 
"the  mandarin  of  literature,"  as  M.  Mohl 
called  him  —  who  was  emphatically  "  her 
property"  —  acted  as  the  decoy  on  this 
occasion.  There,  ushered  suddenly  into 
the  presence  of  the  still  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  names 
in  France,  the  young  man  found  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  he^  had  never  breathed 
before. 

The  form  of  society  which  constitutes  a 
French  salon  —  if  that  term  may  still  be 
used  in  the  present  tense  —  is  one  of  the 
broad  distinctions  between  French  and 
English  life.  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  made 
to  order  by  any  amount  of  rank  or  wealth  ; 
it  is  dependent  for  its  creation  and  sup- 
port solely  on  the  gentle  sex ;  and  it  has 
not  the  remotest  relationship  to  that  un- 
comfortable crowd,  spasmodically  sum- 
moned, which  constitutes  the  English 
lady's  "at  home."  Compared  with  that, 
indeed,  it  may  be  termed  a  very  domestic 
institution,  consisting,  as  it  mainly  does, 
in  bringing  together,  in  an  inexpensive 
and  apparently  spontaneous  way,  the  same 
circle  of  friends  over  and  over  again. 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  the  salon 
are  so  curiously  anti-English  that  there  is 
no  form  of  French  dissipation  we  should 
not  be  more  ready  to  imitate.  In  truth 
the  grapes  are  sour  for  us.  The  salon 
has  its  foundations  deep  in  French  life, 
and  in  that  alone.  Every  well-ordered 
French  home  is  in  some  sort  its  cradle. 
French  children  are  born  and  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  which,  were  it  only  by  the 
careful  and  ready  practice  of  the  inimita- 
ble language  they  inherit,  educates  them 
for  it.  English  mothers  are  satisfied  with 
teaching  their  children  how  to  speak; 
French  mothers  instruct  them  how  to 
talk.  The  duties  of  a  French  governess 
include  the  careful  direction  and  manipu- 
lation of  the  incipient  powers  of  neat  and 
sprightly  chat.  "  Un  pen  plus  de  sel,  mes 
enfans"  is  no  unusual  admonition  to  the 
little  circle  who  are  endeavouring  to  faire 
la  co7iversation  out  of  nothing  at  all. 
Thus  the  children  are  trained  in  the  use 
of  polite  expressions  and  appropriate 
turns  of  speech;  damaging,  as  we  think, 
to  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  childhood, 
but  also  calculated  to  destroy  that  tyranny 
of  7nauvaise  honte  which  paralyses  even 
such  scanty  vocabulary  as  our  awkward 
boys  and  girls  possess,  and  often  clings  to 
them  through  life.    To  quote  Madame 

M  (Mohl) :  "  Children  in  France  are 

found  fault  with  if  they  do  not  explain 
themselves  well,  or  if  they  use  vulgar  ex- 
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pressions ;  slang  is  totally  inadmissible ; 
they  are  much  conversed  with,  and  en- 
couraged to  talk.  A  schoolboy  in  En- 
gland is  a  very  honest  fellow  and  we  es- 
teem him ;  but  if  he  had  been  taught  to 
explain  himself  in  his  mother  tongue,  and 
did  not  begin  everything  with  '  I  say,  old 
fellow,'  we  should  not  hear  so  many 
gentlemen  of  thirty  years  of  age  hum  and 
haw  whenever  they  are  going  to  speak, 
for  conversing  it  connot  be  called." 

But  the  primary  condition  of  the  salon 
is  its  leader.  Such  materials  as  we  have 
described,  like  restless  "  molecules,"  re- 
quire a  centre  round  which  to  "crystal- 
lize." And  here  the  Salic  law,  as  in  most 
respects  in  France,  where  the  tact  and 
intelligence  of  women  is  concerned,  is 
directly  reversed.  For  the  salon  ignores 
all  male  descent,  and  acknowledges  only 
the  female  line.  Far  even  from  being  an 
affair  of  connubial  partnership,  one  of  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  ancien  regime  was, 
that  the  husband,  if  not  happily  dead, 
should  be  either  absent,  or  utmLn  By 
so  much  the  more  were  the  social  qualifi- 
cations of  the  lady  required  to  be  of  the 
highest  order.  She  must  either  be  a  wit 
herself,  or  have  the  power  to  attract  wits 
around  her.  She  must  have  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  books,  of  the  last  epigram, 
and  of  the  newest  brochure.  She  must  be 
gifted  with  appreciation  for  distinctions  of 
every  kind ;  with  superiority  to  all  little- 
nesses of  pique  or  jealousy ;  with  the  art 
"  de  faire  driller  les  autres;"  with  the 
tact  to  "  7iiettre  les  ennemis  en  presence, 
les  tale  fits  en  valeur,  et  les  ehnuyeux  d 
la  porte ;  "  and  finally,  she  must  keep  at 
home  every  evening !  No  woman,  there- 
fore, without  great  abilities,  great  exer- 
tions, and  great  sacrifices  ever  formed  a 
salon,  or  kept  it  together.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  Miss  Berry,  the  only  lady 
who  contrived  to  hold  a  nightly  assembly 
of  this  kind  in  London,  has  been  heard  to 
say,  with  a  sigh,  "  People  little  know  the 
number  of  small  three-cornered  notes  my 
evenings  cost  me." 

Another  distinction  of  a  subtler  kind 
between  French  and  English  society  is  the 
opposite  way  in  which  the  two  races  view 
certain  trials  of  patience.  The  French  de- 
test ennui;  the  English  abominate  a  bore; 
each  party  also  has  much  indulgence  for 
his  neighbour's  bete  noire  as  impatience  of 
his  own.  The  one  had  rather  be  bored 
than  dull  —  the  other  had  rather  be  dull 
than  bored.  We  look  upon  quiet  monot- 
ony after  the  labour  of  the  day  as  domes- 
tic and  proper,  and,  thankful  to  be  exempt 
from  trying  to  make  what  most  of  us  make 
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so  ill,  never  suspect  that  in  the  French 
sense  we  are  conjugating  the  verb 
s'ennuyer.  They,  meeting  gaily  of  an 
evening  to  discharge  the  pent-up  vivacity 
of  the  clay,  and  naturally  delighting  to 
practise  that  in  which  they  all  excel,  are 
too  content  with  themselves  and  every- 
body else  to  detect  the  large  percentage 
of  what  we  would  think  supreme  bores 
among  them.  For  the  French  salon, 
while  the  scene  of  the  greatest  geniality 
and  intelligence  that  the  educated  world 
can  offer,  is  also,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  natural  refuge  of  many  for  whom  our 
impertinent  monosyllable  gives  the  only 
definition.  Madame  de  StaePs  salon  was 
perhaps  the  most  brilliant  realization  ever 
known  of  the  power  of  one  woman's  gen- 
ius ;  but  for  all  that  she  had  her  bore. 
And  when,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
first  visit  to  her,  in  1815,  the  Abb£  Pradt 
caught  the  great  man  as  he  entered,  and 
pinned  him  by  the  button-hole  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  the  lady's  fever  of* 
impatience  confessed  him  to  be  that  for 
which  her  own  rich  repertory  of  words  had 
no  available  term. 

At  the  period  we  are  describing  (1820), 
the  salon  life  in  Paris  had  been  restored 
as  far  as  possible  upon  the  traditions  of 
the  ancien  regime ;  coupled  with  such  in- 
novations as  the  intervening  changes  had 
entailed.  The  vulgar  new  had  to  be  amal- 
gamated with  the  frivolous  old;  upstart 
intelligence  with  stately  dulness  ;  the  real 
ability  of  whichever  side  brought  to  mix 
amicably  for  the  entertainment  of  all. 
Over  such  a  "fusion"  Madame  Rdcamier 
—  herself  a  child  of  the  Revolution,  and 
ever  true  to  its  principles  of  liberty  —  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  preside.  At  the  same 
time  her  salon,  as  Jean-Jacques  Ampere 
stated  just  forty  years  later,*  was  far  from 
being  a  " bureau  d*  esprit"  and  if  talents 
were  brought  forward  it  was  more  in  the 
service  of  friendship  than  of  intellect. 

To  return  to  this  particular  salon  now 
entered.  There  is  something  serio-comic 
iu  the  scene  it  conjures  np.  The  god- 
dess in  the  centre,  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
diaphanous  muslin,  and  reclining  on  a  car- 
like sofa  of  blue  satin  damask,  terminating 
in  a  "  col  de  cygne  dore,  d  r empire."  The 
older  lovers  all  worshipping  around  —  too 
malicious  to  warn,  and  too  hopeless  to 
grudge  —  as  they  watched  the  young 
"aspirant"  who  thus  boldly  entered  the 
lists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fresh 
incense  and  new  mind  thus  imported  were 

*  Mhnoire  tP  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  Le  Correspon- 
dant.    June  1859. 
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grateful  both  to  the  shrine  and  its  votaries, 
and  in  neither  did  young  Jean-Jacques 
stand  one  whit  behind  his  fellow-adorers. 
Meanwhile  no  time  was  lost  in  training 
the  new-comer,  who,  to  do  her  justice,  she 
immediately  recognized  as  a  prize.  He 
was  invited  to  her  country  house  ;  he  was 
included  in  the  magic  "  nous  "  which  des- 
ignated her  select  circle ;  he  was  chris- 
tened " Edouard"  as  a  more  euphonious 
appellation  than  that  he  had  derived  from 
his  murdered  grandfather;  he  was  alter- 
nately petted  as  a  lad  and  tortured  as  a 
man.  His  letters  to  the  lady,  which  have 
escaped  the  usual  and  desirable  fate  of 
most  youthful  follies  in  that  shape,  are  a 
record  of  a  passion  the  most  absurd  and 
misplaced  that  was  ever  fanned,  and  yet 
too  manly  and  earnest  for  mere  derision. 
In  these  he  does  not  venture  beyond  the 
apostrophe  "  Madame  !  "  though  his  feel- 
ings show  small  trace  of  restraint  in  other 
respects.  The  young  man  was  difficult  to 
break  in.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  comprehend  that  those  who 
sighed  like  himself  were  not  his  rivals,  but 
his  very  excellent  friends.  He  even  for- 
got himself  so  far  as  to  show  jealousy  and 
dislike.  Of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  espe- 
cially, he  was  jealous,  and  with  good 
reason;  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  espe- 
cially, he  disliked,  and,  as  those  who  knew 
that  celebrated  man  would  again  say,  with 
good  reason  too.  He  persisted  also  in 
pleading  that  none  of  them  loved  her  as 
he  did.  "  Moi,  qui  vous  ai?ne  comme  on 
ne  vous  a  jamais  aimee ;  vous,  qu'on  a 
tant  aime'e."  He  endures  his  existence, 
he  says,  every  day  but  to  reach  the  hour 
which  admits  him  to  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois 
(her  residence),  and  yet  he  turns  restive  at 
the  conditions  he  finds  there.  The  trial  of 
being  "  chez  votis  sans  etre  avec  vous"  is 
more  than  he  can  bear. 

I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  place  our  rap- 
port—  a  rapport  so  intense,  so  mournful,  so 
unique  to  me  — at  the  mercy  of  the  bavardage 
de  votre  interieur,  with  which  I  have  nothing 
in  common.  You  know  I  do  justice  to  those 
who  compose  your  salon,  but  why  should  I  — 
because  I  have  a  passionate  attachment  to 
you  —  be  obliged  to  form  an  integral  part  in 
the  existence  of  Madame  this,  or  Monsieur 
that  ?  Why  should  all  this  be  mixed  up  to- 
gether, and  not  each  have  their  separate  op- 
portunity ?  Rather  one  quarter  of  an  hour 
certain,  and  entirely  to  myself  with  you,  than 
eight  hours  a  day  used  up  in  waiting,  and 
hoping,  and  catching  peeps  of  you  ;  in  chatter- 
ing about  Dante  or  anything  else  ;  when  you 
are  there  —  you,  to  whom  I  have  so  much  to 
say ! — you,  who  are  all  in  all  to  me  !  Once 
for  all,  this  mode  of  existence  kills  me. 
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This  kind  of  rebellion  was  quite  hors  de 
regie,  and  Ballanche,  ever  the  meekest 
and  best-behaved  of  the  party,  gently  re- 
proves him :  "  Mon  ami  t  certaines  de  vos 
idees  m 'attristent :  il  fant  etre  raisomia- 
ble"  Still  Jean-Jacques  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper ;  ever  sustained  by  homoe- 
opathic doses  of  encouragement — by  a 
tender  look,  a  slight  caress,  or  even  very 
occasionally  by  a  "-petit  billet  delicieux" 
Of  these  last,  which  must  have  been  com- 
positions of  consummate  art,  none  appear ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  lady  was  far  too  discreet 
often  to  put  pen  to  paper.  Once  even 
the  sudden  administration  of  a  strong 
tonic  —  for  what  capricious  purpose  it  is 
impossible  to  guess  —  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely turned  his  head.  The  traces  of 
this  state  are  too  delirious  for  any  serious 
diagnosis,  but  the  reader  is  permitted  to 
conclude  that  the  possibility  of  a  divorce 
from  M.  Recamier,  with  which,  nearly 
twenty  years  before,  the  lady  had  dazzled 
the  imagination  of  Prince  Augustus  of 
Prussia,  was  also  offered,  though  only  in 
a  momentary  and  tantalizing  glimpse,  to 
the  man  young  enough  to  have  been  her 
son. 

Madame  Rdcamier  never  had  an  En- 
glishman in  her  toils,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  life-long  friendship 
would  in  that  case  have  ensued.  Still, 
viewing  the  fact  that  Jean-Jacques'  pas- 
sion subsided  into  a  respectful  and  filial 
devotion  such  as  few  women  have  re- 
ceived, some  justice  must  be  done  to  the 
compensations  she  procured  him.  The 
society  he  met  under  her  auspices  was 
what  no  other  salon  could  have  given  him. 
Besides  the  lovers  en  titre  —  the  Dukes 
Matthieu  and  Laval  de  Montmorency,  the 
Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the  un- 
failing Ballanche  —  the  elite  of  the  liter- 
ary and  political  world  in  Paris,  never 
more  rich  in  talent  of  every  kind,  were 
sure  to  be  found  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois. 
Most  of  them,  as  it  has  been  said,  biding 
their  time  as  a  kind  of  reserve  force,  and 
ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forward  on 
active  service.  To  her  interest  also 
with  Duke  Laval  de  Montmorency,  then 
French  ambassador  at  the  papal  court, 
he  owed  his  first  winter  in  Rome,  where 
she  went  (1822-3)  to  divert  the  only  pas- 
sion that  ever  disturbed  her  peace  — 
that  for  Chateaubriand  —  and  Jean-Jacques 
(and  of  course  Ballanche),  for  any  reason 
that  kept  him  at  her  side.  There,  though 
still  engaged  in  dramatic  and  poetic  efforts, 
the  first  idea  of  that  "  Histoire  Romaine 
a  Rome'''  was  suggested,  which  in  after 
years  drew  him  winter  after  winter  to  the 
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Eternal  City,  and  which  in  two  forms  con- 
stitutes his  most  important  work.  Nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  in  the  manly  effort 
to  conquer  the  passion  which  consumed 
him,  and  to  retrieve  the  bitterly-owned 
sense  of  a  youth  sacrificed  to  it,  he  threw 
himself  into  a  scheme  of  study  which 
finally  bore  him  a  brilliant  harvest.  This 
scheme,  "  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
an  infallible  means  for  arriving  at  almost 
universal  knowledge,  is  simply  to  note  the 
most  important  points  in  every  book  I 
read  —  to  concentrate  my  attention  on 
them  —  to  impress  them  on  my  memory, 
and  to  try  and  forget  all  the  rest.  With 
the  additional  condition  of  only  reading 
what  is  best  on  every  subject  and  in  every 
language."  He  adds,  "  I  am  busy  with 
Chinese,  Hebrew,  history,  poetry,  mathe- 
matics, physics ;  rtetes  vons  pas  con- 
tente  ?  " 

For  all  this,  the  spell  which  was  at  once 
his  happiness  and  his  despair  proved  too 
strong  for  such  a  recipe,  and  urged  by 
"  other  complications,"  Jean-Jacques  fairly 
slipped  his  anchors  and  left  Paris,  ostensi- 
bly for  Lyons,  but  with  far  more  distant 
intentions.  These  other  complications 
arose  on  the  part  of  Andre-Marie.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  agita- 
tions had  escaped  the  observation  of  the 
most  tender  of  fathers.  We  catch  signs 
in  his  letters  of  the  distress  which  the 
young  man's  infatuation  caused  him ;  but 
for  which,  strange  to  say,  forgetting  all  his 
own  sad  experience,  the  worthy  man  had 
but  one  remedy  to  urge  —  namely,  the 
speedy  choice  of  a  wife  !  In  his  simplicity 
he  had  even  taken  steps,  in  true  French 
fashion,  rather  compromising  to  his  son, 
and  dreamed  of  no  greater  felicity  than, 
firstly,  to  see  him  married  to  a  certain  Ma- 
demoiselle Clementine,  daughterof  Cuvier ; 
and,  secondly,  distinguished  in  the  dramat- 
ic line.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  it 
was  time  for  poor  Jean-Jacques  to  seek 
safety  in  absence.  He  knew  better  than 
to  hope  for  cure  from  a  marriage  de  con- 
venances  ;  while  his  dramatic  flights,  un- 
der cover  of  which  he  had  of  late  years 
indulged  the  expression  of  his  passion, 
•had  lost  all  attraction  for  him. 

It  is  my  wish  [he  writes  to  Madame  Reca- 
mier] to  break  definitively  with  the  poetic 
career  —  byway  of  profession;  to  quit  that 
miserable  class  of  petty  tragic  authors  — 
played  or  unplayed  —  into  which  I  have  been 
led ;  and  to  endeavour  to  take  a  place  in  the 
rising  school,  historical,  philosophical,  and 
literary,  of  the  day.  I  shall  pass  the  winter, 
therefore,  in  learning  German  and  Germany. 
In  the  spring  I  shall  go  from  town  to  town; 
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getting  acquainted  with  men  and  libraries  ; 
and,  after  this  period  of  self-test  and  austere 
study,  fortified  with  the  conscience  and  habit 
of  my  purpose,  I  shall  come  back  to  you  with 
my  head,  I  hope,  clear  from  phantoms,  and 
my  heart  full  of  that  real  attachment  in  which 
you  believe.  And  then,  happen  what  may, 
there  will  be  always  two  persons  inseparable 
from  my  life,  my  father  and  you. 

The  purpose  here  alluded  to  was  that  of 
a  grand  work,  "  HHistoire  de  toutes  les 
Litter atures"  never  executed  as  a  whole  ; 
though  his  "  Histoire  de  la  Poesie  j  "  Es- 
quisses  du  Nord j  "  "Litterature  Danoise, 
Allemande,  Slave,  Bohemienne,  et  Scan- 
dinave"  suffice  to  show  the  universality 
of  knowledge  he  brought  to  the  subject. 

We  must  forbear  following  him  to  Bonn, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Schlegel 
and  Niebuhr,  and  expresses  himself  as 
"  appalled  at  the  extent  of  knowledge 
thought  indispensable  in  this  country,  with 
which  we  dispense  in  France."  It  was 
during  these  eighteen  months'  stay  in 
Germany  that  young  Ampere,  by  severe 
study,  qualified  himself  to  take  his  place 
in  that  rising  school  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, and  which  during  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  presented  a  galaxy  of  intel- 
lect and  learning  in  all  forms  never  before 
united  in  France,  and  not  soon  to  be  hoped 
for  there  again !  also,  it  may  be  added, 
more  than  comparable  with  the  Germany 
of  the  same  time.  Such  men  as  Thiers, 
Mignet,  Guizot,  Ldonce  de  Lavergne, 
Thierry,  Sainte  Beuve,  Victor  Cousin, 
Barthe'lemy  de  St.  Hilaire,  Merime'e,  Gus- 
tave  de  Beaumont,  Montalembert,  Lacor- 
daire,  and  especially  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville,  may  be  enumerated  —  all  of  them 
finally  destined  to  occupy  with  both  the 
Amperes  the  benches  of  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  most  of  them  bound  to  each 
other  by  ties  of  friendship  first  contracted 
in  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  Abbaye- 
aux-Bois.  And  of  all  these  ties  there  was 
none  so  warm  as  that  which  united  Jean- 
Jacques  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  — 
iriends par  excellence  in  the  highest  French 
sense.  If  Ampere's  attachment  to  Ma- 
dame Re'camier  —  on  which  we  have  dwelt 
the  more,  as,  until  the  publication  of  these 
two  volumes,  it  was  comparatively  un- 
known—  constitutes  the  first  episode  of 
importance  in  his  life,  his  friendship  for 
Tocqueville  may  be  deemed  the  second. 
In  every  interval  of  travel,  and  no  French- 
man ever  travelled  so  widely  as  he,  having, 
as  his  friend  expressed  himself,  "  Vhutneur 
voyagense  de  rhirondelle"  he  was  sure 
to  be  found  returned  to  that  nest  in  the 
Chateau  de  Tocqueville,  which  went  by 
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the  name  of  "  la  chambre  d' Ampere." 
Tocqueville,  on  his  part,  as  many  still  liv- 
ing can  testify,  never  wearied  of  dwelling 
on  the  charm  which  Ampere's  society  had 
for  him ;  and  naively  writes  that  visitors 
were  wont  to  start  "  le  chapitre  d'Atn- 
pere"  in  order  to  set  him  talking,  " as  a 
clever  causeur  will  lead  his  neighbour  to 
speak  of  himself  in  order  to  put  him  '  en 
tram.'' "  They  were  plenty  of  reasons,  in 
their  mutual  studies  and  differing  temper- 
aments —  Tocqueville  often  anxious  and 
desponding,  Ampere  ever  cheerful  and 
equal  —  to  bring  them  together;  but  rea- 
sons were  superfluous.  The  root  of  the 
matter  lay  with  them,  as  with  Boetius  and 
Montaigne  —  they  loved  each  other  be- 
cause the  one  was  Tocqueville  and  the 
other  Ampere.  The  nervous  historian 
even  trusted  the  soundness  of  his  friend's 
literary  judgment  as  much  as  that  of  his 
heart.  The  sheets  of  the  "  De'mocratie  " 
underwent  Ampere's  revision  before  go- 
ing to  press ;  and  one  of  the  four  first 
copies,  as  Tocqueville  expresses  himself, 
"  avant  la  lettre"  was  reserved  "pour 
Vamitie."  "You  understand  that  under 
that  title  it  can  only  go  straight  to  your  ad- 
dress. Accept  it,  I  beg,  not  for  the  book's 
sake  (you  know  that  by  heart  already),  but 
as  the  pledge  of  a  tender  affection." 

The  allusion  to  the  politics  of  the  day 
are  not  frequent  in  these  letters,  though 
when  they  occur  they  are  of  no  small  sig- 
nificance. The  three  days'  revolution  of 
July  1830  found  Madame  Recamier  and 
Jean-Jacques  together  at  Dieppe.  But 
neither  of  them  were  of  a  sort  to  continue 
in  safety  while  friends  were  in  danger. 
The  lady  accordingly  returned  immediate- 
ly to  Paris,  and  was  escorted  by  Jean- 
Jacques  in  a  walk  both  of  difficulty  and 
peril  over  the  barricades,  from  the  chapel 
St.  Denis  to  her  own  home.  The  fidelity 
of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  Charles  Dix 
and  his  retirement  from  all  political  ac- 
tivity, is  one  of  the  few  events  recorded. 
This  act  helped  to  give  Ampere  a  juster 
measure  of  that  distinguished  man,  who 
was  truly  great  in  great  things,  though  in- 
finitely disagreeable  in  small  ones;  and  in 
concert  with  other  young  members  of  la 
jeune  Frarice,  he  addresses  the  ex-minis- 
ter a  letter,  earnestly  entreating  his  re- 
turn. Chateaubriand's  answer  is  remark- 
able. He  fears  that  liberty  is  not  a  plant 
that  can  grow  in  French  soil.  "  V&galitS, 
our  national  passion,  is  a  magnificent  idea 
in  great  hearts  ;  but  in  narrow  minds  it 
simply  means  envy,  and  in  the  mob,  mur- 
ders and  disorders."  Again,  a  conversa- 
tion Jean-Jacques  held  with  M.  Lafay^ 
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ette  preserves  these  words  of  no  common 
foresight  at  that  period,  "What  I  fear 
most  is  Bonapartism,  for  that  is  the  only 
thing  that  will  favour  despotism."  And 
to  look  eighteen  years  forwarder  still, 
when  the  spectre  was  at  hand,  Jean- 
Jacques  thus  writes  from  Dijon,  June 
1S48:  — 

It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  distance  to 
comprehend  what  is  doing  in  Paris.  One 
thing  only  is  clear,  which  is  that  the  revolu- 
tion of  February  has  miscarried.  The  Assem- 
bly does  nothing,  wills  nothing,  is  capable  of 
nothing.  The  same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on 
in  Germany  ...  It  is  evident  that  we  are  to 
be  made  over  to  a  pretender  of  some  sort. 
Order  having  been  re-established,  and  without 
the  excuse  of  material  disorder,  we  are  to  pass 
under  the  yoke  of  a  dictatorship.  It  is  said 
that  Madame  Salvage's  young  man*  (Louis 
Napoleon)  has  the  chance  of  the  moment. 
But,  is  the  republic  to  merge  into  this  parody 
of  V empire?  What  a  caricature  of  the  past 
that  would  be !  I  hope  Thiers  is  not  in  it.  I 
would  rather  he  were  president  himself,  he  or 
another.  But  to  return  to  princes  when  they 
are  no  longer  principles,  to  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  illegitimacy  and  usurpation,  c'est 
vraiment par  trop  reculer. 

A  name  coeval  with  Jean-Jacques  Am- 
pere's in  French  estimation,  and  better 
known  to  fame  and  friendship  in  England 

—  that  of  M.  Mohl,  the  great  orientalist 

—  often  occurs  in  these  pages.  The 
sturdy  young  Wirtemberger,  and  the  mer- 
curial Lyonese,  each  the  archest  type  of 
his  race,  made  early  acquaintance  under 
the  roof  of  M.  Cuvier.  With  endless 
tastes  in  common,  that  of  the  study  of 
Chinese  first  drew  them  together.  As 
with  Tocqueville,  their  very  differences 
were  provocative  of  friendship.  The  one 
judicial,  cynical,  and  systematic  —  the 
other  impulsive,  genial,  and  erratic ;  each 
whetted  his  appetite  for  knowledge  on  the 
mind  of  the  other.  The  relish  for  each 
other's  contrasting  natures  —  ever  a  fertile 
source  of  mutual  satire  and  epigram  — 
even  led  to  their  keeping  house  together. 
This  took  place  very  successfully  for  some 
years  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  before  M. 
Mohl's  marriage  ;  he,  wisely,  undertaking 
the  charge  of  the  menage  and  the  audit  of 
the  accounts.  There  is  perhaps  no  omis- 
sion in  this  correspondence  more  to  be  re- 
gretted than  that  of  M.  Mohl's  letters  — 
(unless  it  be  that  of  Madame  Mohl's), 
which  the  amiable  editress  in  vain  solicit- 
ed permission  to  include.  The  two  that 
have  escaped  the  interdict  are  singularly 

*  Madame  Salvage  was  companion  to  Queen  Hor- 
tcnse,  and  ardent  partisan  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
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calculated  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for 
more. 

But  we  must  return  to  one,  never  for- 
gotten or  neglected  by  his  son.  The 
health  of  Marie-Andre'  had  already  com- 
pelled him,  accompanied  by  Jean-Jacques, 
to  spend  a  winter  in  the  south  of  France. 
Neither  of  their  geniuses,  as  a  friend  re- 
marks, understood  how  to  combine  two 
ideas  concerning  "  la  plus  innocente  spe- 
culation d'argent"  How  to  provide  funds 
for  that  necessary  absence  is  dwelt  on 
with  infinite  zest  by  Jean-Jacques,  who 
owns  to  having  sown  his  own  small  for- 
tune inherited  from  his  mother  "d^uri 
bout  de  V Europe  d  P  autre.  But  "  le  Dieu 
des  ivrognes  et  des  distraits,"  according 
to  Tocqueville,  watches  over  both,  and 
the  chair  of  Scandinavian  poetry  at  Mar- 
seilles, for  exactly  the  three  months  re- 
quired, falls  most  opportunely  to  Jean- 
Jacques'  lot.  A  few  years  later  (1836)  the 
same  necessity  for  a  milder  climate  re- 
curred, and  Marie- Andre,  this  time  alone, 
repaired  again  to  Marseilles.  Jean-Jacques 
was  to  follow;  but  the  end  was  nearer 
than  was  supposed.  There  was  but  time 
for  a  last  letter  of  paternal  tenderness, 
when  the  great  physiologist,  and  the  guile- 
less, loving  man,  departed  from  this  scene. 
He  was  buried  at  Marseilles  with  every 
sign  of  honour  and  affection ;  and  in  Meu 
of  a  Latin  inscription,  or  pompous  French 
panegyric,  these  words  of  pure  truth  alone, 
from  the  depth  of  his  son's  heart,  were 
engraved  on  his  tomb  :  "  // fut  aussi  don, 
aussi  simple,  que  grand" 

The  name  of  Andrd-Marie  Ampere 
needs  no  further  tribute  in  these  pages. 
It  has  taken  its  place  among  its  few  illus- 
trious compeers,  and  was  heard  still  in  liv- 
ing accents  in  the  late  address  of  M. 
Dumas,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, over  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Sir 
Charles  Wheatstone.  But  one  phase  of  his 
genius  has  been  beyond  the  power  of  his 
works  or  of  his  letters  to  preserve  ;  name- 
ly, the  marvellous  range  and  power  of  his 
eloquence,  when  invoked  on  a  subject  con- 
genial to  him.  Andre-Marie  was  no  glut- 
ton for  talk  in  general  society.  He  never 
claimed,  like  Humboldt,  the  lion's  share 
in  conversation;  but  when  with  a  few 
congenial  friends,  or  with  his  son  alone, 
he  would  open  the  vast  storehouse  of  his 
knowledge,  and  pour  forth  a  stream  of 
new  ideas,  suggestions,  and  combinations, 
till  the  hearers  remained  spell-bound. 
Walking  once,  in  1830,  on  the  road  to 
Polemieux,  with  Lyonese  friends,  one  of 
them  suggested  that  he  should  give  them 
I  an  idea  of  Cuvier's  discoveries.  Accord- 
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ingly  there  ensued  a  lecture  on  palaeon- 
tology, which  neither  the  walk,  nor  the 
dinner,  nor  the  drive  back  to  Lyons  in- 
terrupted ;  and  which  only  broke  off  at  a 
particular  point  in  Lyons  where  he  set 
down  his  friends,  "  all  overpowered  with 
the  extent  and  beauty  of  what  they  had 
heard  and  learned ;  having  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  force  of  such  a  brain,  or 
the  poetic  wealth  of  such  an  imagination." 
His  son  also  describes  how  on  his  first 
journey  for  health  to  the  south,  propped 
up  by  pillows  in  the-  carriage,  and  cau- 
tioned not  to  fatigue  the  vocal  organs,  he 
would  enchant  him  for  hours  together 
with  a  dissertation  on  the  classification  of 
the  sciences,  till,  as  he  pithily  remarks, 
"my  anxiety  and  my  admiration  were 
equally  without  bounds." 

In  editing  the  posthumous  works  of  his 
father,  in  a  page  of  introduction  to  the 
"Philosophic"  Jean-Jacques  relates  that 
Andre-Marie  was  wont  to  dwell  on  three 
things  which  had  made  the  deepest  im- 
pression on  his  youth ;  namely,  his  first 
communion,  celebrated  with  an  intensity 
of  devotion  which  never  left  him  during 
life  ;  the  "  Eloge  "  of  Descartes  by  Thomas, 
which  first  kindled  his  ardour  for  science  ; 
and  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  which, 
heard  from  afar,  sounded  only  like  the  ex- 
plosion of  liberty,  and  decided  the  polit- 
ical bias  of  his  life.  "  Four-and-twenty 
years  after  that,"  Jean-Jacques  would  say, 
"in  the  sombre  latter  days  of  the  empire, 
I  remember  as  a  boy  —  walking  with  him 
in  the  streets  of  Paris  —  the  accent  with 
.which  he  would  inveigh  against  the  tyran- 
ny, which  lay,  as  he  said,  like  a  weight  on 
his  breast." 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Jean-Jacques 
virtually  without  any  family  ties,  and  yet 
with  heavy  responsibilities.  The  income 
of  the  great  physicist  died  with  him,  but 
not  so  the  charges  he  had  undertaken. 
His  daughter  Albine  had  made  an  un- 
happy marriage  —  perhaps  one  of  good 
Andre-Marie's  own  arranging;  her  hus- 
band's vices  had  brought  him  into  a  mad- 
house, and  her  own  reason  had  given 
way  under  the  pressure  of  sorrow.  Jean- 
Jacques  had  to  provide  for  both  ;  and  also 
for  a  vaurien  cousin  who  had  preyed  on 
the  father's  kindness,  and  preyed  on  that 
of  the  son  to  the  last.  Jean-Jacques' 
means  were  principally  derived  from  the 
professorship  of  the  history  of  French 
literature  at  the  College  de  France,  to 
which  he  had'  been  appointed  by  M. 
Guizot  in  1833.  His  merits  were  now 
further  and  most  opportunely  recognized 
by  the  adjudgment  to  him  of  "  le  firix 
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Gobert"  one  of  the  numerous  "  purses," 
or  foundations  held  by  the  Institute,  and 
awarded  to  special  literary  claims.  These 
occupations  and  distinctions,  far  from  re- 
pressing rather  incited  that  restless  ar- 
dour for  travel  which  characterized  Am- 
pere. The  same  principle  that  made  him 
study  the  Roman  history  at  Rome,  he  ap- 
plied in  working  at  Greek  poetry  in 
Greece  ;  in  studying  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics in  Egypt ;  and  these  and  every  other 
ancient  science  in  the  libraries  and  muse- 
ums of  Italy.  The  Egyptian  journey,  in 
which  he  exposed  himself  as  recklessly  to 
the  dangers  of  the  climate  as  if  he  had 
been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel, left  his  health  so  shattered  as  to  en- 
tail many  months  of  confinement  on  his 
return  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  though  surrounded  with 
friends,  courted  by  men  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  and  by  women  of  the  highest 
rank  and  charm,  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois  re- 
mained his  one  polar  star.  The  longer 
she  lived  the  more  did  Madame  Recamier 
succeed  in  uniting  her  friends  —  whatever 
their  dissimilarities  or  prejudices  —  and  the 
fewer  these  became  the  closer  was  the 
union.  The  hated  Chateaubriand  had 
turned  into  a  paternal  friend  and  mentor, 
whose  letters  to  Ampere  when  on  his 
travels,  giving  him  tidings  of  the  lady 
"par  qui  nous  existons  encore"  are  some 
of  the  choicest  morsels  of  this  collection. 
It  was  time  for  the  youngest  of  the  band 
to  return,  and  open  his  stores  of  interest, 
with  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity  peculiar 
to  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  "those  on 
whom  age  and  infirmities  were  now  weigh- 
ing. Never  was  the  romance  of  friend- 
ship—  its  pathos  and  beauty  —  so  realized 
as  in  this  narrowing  "circle.  Madame  de 
Re'camier  was  blind ;  M.  de  Chateaubri- 
and lame,  and  failing  in  mind ;  and  Bal- 
lanche,  the  type  of  unexacting  fidelity  — 
who,  if  not  lodged  in  the  same  house  with 
the  mistress  of  his  heart,  was  sure  to  be 
in  the  house  opposite  —  had  been  carried 
off  by  sudden  illness,  holding  in  his  the 
hand  he  loved  best,  and  his  last  words 
pointing  to  the  union  beyond.  The  charge 
of  the  two  aged  friends  now  devolved  al- 
most entirely  on  Jean-Jacques.  No  son 
could  have  better  fulfilled  these  duties  — 
few  real  sons  fulfil  them  so  well.  Every 
morning  a  note  from  him  inquired  how 
Madame  Recamier  had  passed  the  night  — 
every  afternoon  he  came  to  escort  her 
from  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois  to  No.  120  Rue 
du  Bac,  where  Chateaubriand  lived. 
There  in  the  lonely  room,  between  the 
blind  woman  and  the  paralyzed  man,  Am- 
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pere  would  sit  for  hours,  drawing  inex- 
haustibly upon  his  mind  and  memory  for 
their  entertainment;  or  submitting  to 
them  the  sketch  he  was  compiling  of  the 
life  and  works  of  the  never-forgotten  Bal- 
lanche :  sure  of  giving  pleasure  to  the 
one,  if  by  any  means  he  could  interest  the 
declining  powers  of  the  other.  In  July 
1848,  as  our  editress  expresses  herself, 
UM.  Chateaubriand  acheva  de  mourir." 
Jean-Jacques,  as  representative  both  of 
Madame  Recamier  and  the  French  Acad- 
emy, presided  at  the  solemn  and  pictur- 
esque occasion,  when,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  the  remains  of 
the  illustrious  writer  were  deposited,  by 
his  expressed  wish,  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock 
on  the  coast  of  St.  Malo,  his  native  place. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  —  redoubling  his 
tender  care  of  one  who,  as  she  owned, 
only  held  "  a  la  vie  du  cceur"  by  him  — 
he  accepted  the  librarianship  of  the 
Bibliotheque  Mazarin  at  the  Institute,  in 
order  to  be  nearer  her. 

But  we  must  close  this  touching  and 
unique  chapter.  Madame  Recamier  died 
of  cholera  in  May  1849.  Jean-Jacques 
says  little  for  himself  at  this  time,  but  the 
letters  from  friends  of  all  kinds  show  the 
respect  with  which  this  now  broken  tie 
had  been  viewed.  M.  Thiers  writes  :  "  I 
sympathize  strongly  with  your  sorrow, 
which  must  be  profound.  Car  je  sais  que 
Madame  Reca7nier  e'tait  pour  vous  toute 
voire  famille.  At  our  age  these  griefs 
are  bitter.  There  is  no  longer  that  in- 
finite future  before  us  in  which  we  place 
so  many  things  when  we  are  young.  But 
let  us  do  like  good  soldiers,  who  close 
their  ranks  the  more  as  each  comrade 
falls." 

Jean-Jacques  did  press  closer  to  his 
comrades  after  a  time  ;  but  at  first  he  fled 
from  Paris  and  them.  He  went  to  Spain ; 
he  came  to  England ;  he  crossed  to  Amer- 
ica, and  traversed  the  great  continent  from 
north  to  south,  and  he  worked  as  those 
work  who  have  little  else  left  to  do. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  liter- 
ary labours  by  which  he  is  known,  and 
which  are  all  that  heart,  ability,  industry, 
and  ardour  could  produce  from  one  of 
whom  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  said  that  he 
had  the  rare  privilege  of  taking  interest  in 
all  tilings,  and  of  regarding  with  equal 
curiosity,  "  tantot  litter  aire,  tantot  sa- 
vante,  tout  ce  qui  vient  de  Vhomme"  To 
this  faculty  is  owing  the  multifariousness 
of  what  he  undertook.  Histories,  ro- 
mances, plays,  travels,  biographies,  poetry, 
journalism  —  the  lightest  sallies  of  epi- 
grammatic wit,  the  driest  researches  of 
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archceology — nothing  came  amiss  to  one 
who  was  as  universal  in  knowledge  as 
cosmopolitan  in  interest.  And  all  was 
thrown  off  with  the  same  genial  ease 
which  made  him  the  man  most  valued  as 
a  correspondent,  most  fascinating  in  a 
tete-a-tete,  most  sought  in  society.  His 
facility  of  composition  was  almost  unex- 
ampled in  the  annals  of  authorship,  and 
the  more  so  as  combined  with  habits  of 
thoroughness  in  ?11  he  undertook.  He 
wrote  a  chapter  of  a  novel  in  a  night —  he 
versified  an  article  on  Tocqueville's  work 
which  he  had  not  time  to  write  in  prose. 
His  six  volumes  of  Roman  history,  while 
presenting  a  mine  of  knowledge  from 
which  hand-book  makers  will  ever  dig,  have 
a  flow  of  style  seldom  combined,  except  in 
the  highest  names,  with  the  same  depth  of 
erudition.  These,  and  his  careful  contri- 
butions to  the  history  of  various  litera- 
tures, will  live,  while  the  repute  of  his 
lighter  works,  the  chief  charm  of  which 
consisted  in  their  being  so  like  his  own 
conversation,  is  already  passing  away  with 
the  contemporaries  who  enjoyed  them. 
Tocqueville's  eulogy  to  the  Comte  de  Cir- 
court  on  the  charm  of  Ampere's  society  is 
significant :  "  Le  moiiidre  merite  de  cet 
auteur-la  est  celui  d'ecrire" 

Here  the  attempt  to  describe  the  career 
and  character  of  this  remarkable  man 
must  come  to  an  end.  The  Penates  of 
friendly  hearths  which  he  had  worshipped 
all  his  life  never  forsook  him.  Madame 
Recamier  was  dead,  and  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  followed  ten  years  later ;  but 
the  sympathies  and  consolations  of  friend- 
ship, which  were  to  him  as  the  breath  of  life, 
were  still  renewed.  We  have  instanced 
his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Juliette,  and 
his  affection  for  the  great  historian,  as  the 
first  and  second  epochs  of  his  life.  A 
third  epoch  and  a  third  group  of  friends 
were  granted  to  him  in  the  family  of  the 
gifted  and  amiable  editress  of  these  vol- 
umes. The  follies  of  youth  and  the  am- 
bitions of  maturer  age  were  now  ever,  and 
what  the  intimacy  of  this  exemplary  home 
circle  supplied  him  with,  was  best  suited 
for  one  nearing  the  end  of  life's  pilgrim- 
age. The  lingering  illness,  the  piety,  and 
the  death  of  M.  and  Mme.  Cheuvreux's 
only  child  and  daughter,  "allured  to 
brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way;"  and 
this  chapter,  on  which  we  can  only  thus 
passingly  touch,  is  so  far  of  a  higher 
order  of  interest  as  the  joys  and  sorrows 
in  which  he  now  took  part  were  of  a  purer 
and  more  sacred  kind.  It  is  no  slight 
tribute  to  Madame  Cheuvreux  —  and  it  is 
one  she  will  most  appreciate  —  to  say  that, 
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as  the  generous  heart  of  Jean-Jacques 
Ampere  cared  for  those  he  loved,  equally 
during  life  and  after  death,  so  her  kindred 
heart  in  both  senses  has  cared  for  him. 
He  died  at  Pau,  March  1864,  under  his 
friends'  roof,  bequeathing  to  Madame 
Cheuvreux  those  family  records  of  three 
generations  which  she  has  turned  to  such 
pious  account.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
in  so  doing  she  has  given  to  the  world  a 
work  which,  more  than  any  other  we 
know,  proves  that  France  is  the  paradise 
of  friendship. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
BEE  OR  BEATRIX. 

PART  II. 

But  when  the  time  comes,  Bee  declares 
that  she  will  go  alone. 

In  the  dead  silence  and  downcast  eyes 
with  which  her  father's  proposition  was 
received,  she  read  the  blow  he  was  inflict- 
ing. 

She  is  quite  able  to  walk,  she  knows  the 
way,  and  she  will  be  as  safe  in  keeping 
to  the  track  as  if  in  their  own  grounds. 

"  I  really  think  she  may.  What  do  you 
say,  Arthur  ?  Everybody  is  out  on  the 
hill  with  us,  and  we  are  all  up  above. 
That  is  to  say,  if  you  are  sure  you  won't 
be  frightened  or  anything,  Betty;  and 
mind  you  keep  to  the  track.  Don't  let 
mamma  put  the  blame  on  me  if  any  harm 
comes  to  you.  It  is  your  own  fault  if  any- 
thing happens." 

"  Let  me  see  Miss  Graeme  home." 

Every  one  stares  at  Harry,  Miss 
Graeme  herself  included.  Every  one 
laughs  at  the  idea.  It  is  his  hunt.  He  is 
the  stranger,  the  guest,  the  whole  thing 
has  been  got  up  for  him,  and  in  his  heart 
Harry  knows  himself  that  he  ought  not  to 
be  the  one. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

Arthur  will  not  offer,  and  the  boys  each 
think  the  other  should  go.  Kind  Sir 
Charles  looks  weakly  at  his  offspring,  sym- 
pathizing, and  sorely  perplexed.  She 
cannot  walk  with  a  keeper,  and  altogether 
the  poor  child  is  made  to  feel  that  she  is 
terribly  in  the  way. 

Harry  cannot  stand  it. 

"  After  all,  sir,  I  have  really  had  enough. 
I  shall  be  better  up  to  it  another  day ;  but 
standing  so  long  is  apt  to  give  one  the 
cramp.    Let  me  be  the  escort." 

Of  course,  if  he  puts  it  upon  that,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Arthur  tries  to  look  as  if  he  thought  it 
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quite  the  right  thing,  and  the  boys  breathe 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  two  brown  figures 
disappear  down  the  track. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  to  take  you  home,  Cap- 
tain Blount.  I  am  so  ashamed.  One  of 
the  boys  might"  —  and  poor  Beatrix 
tries  to  gulp  down  her  mortification,  but 
cannot  finish  the  sentence. 

It  is  evident  that  she  has  not  been  taken 
in  by  his  flimsy  attempt  at  fiction. 

Harry  regards  her  kindly,  laughs  it  off, 
and  begins  to  talk  of  other  things. 

Bee  is  most  anxious  to  be  companion- 
able ;  she  will  do  all  she  can  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  loss  of  his  afternoon's 
sport ;  she  points  out  the  beauties  of  the 
walk,  has  tales  to  tell  of  childish  exploits, 
curiosities  to  point  out ;  and  to  all  he  says 
in  reply,  she  listens  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing and  submissive  attention. 

The  walk  will  soon  be  over,  but  there  is 
one  more  stone  dyke  in  the  way. 

"  It  is  rather  a  worse  one  than  usual," 
says  Blount,  shaking  the  stones,  that  totter 
when  he  touches  them ;  "  they  are  lying 
loose  along  the  top,  without  an  attempt  at 
being  fixed.  We  must  try  to  find  a  better 
place  lower  down." 

"It  will  be  just  as  bad  there  —  rather 
worse,  in  fact ;  it  only  goes  down  to  the 
burn.  I  think,"  says  Bee,  modestly,  "  you 
have  not  fired  off  your  second  barrel, 
Captain  Blount ;  would  you  put  the  gun 
over  first  ?  " 

He  laughs.  "That  is  the  advantage 
of  a  breech-loader.  Look  here,  Miss 
Graeme  ;  satisfy  yourself  that  both  muz- 
zles are  empty.  See,  we  turn  it  down  so, 
take  out  the  cartridge,  and  combine  safety 
with  economy.  The  cartridge  will  do 
again." 

She  murmurs  something  about  having 
always  heard  her  father  fire  off  his  gun  as 
he  approached  the  house,  and  feels  that 
she  has  been  officious ;  but  he  reassures 
her. 

"  Sir  Charles  sticks  to  the  old  muzzle- 
loader.  You  were  quite  right,  indeed. 
Half  the  gun-accidents  take  place  through 
scrambling  over  a  fence  with  a  loaded  gun. 
The  twigs  catch,  or  something." 

He  is  helping  her  over,  and  a  shower  of 
stones  topples  after  them. 

"  You  seem  to  have  a  superfluity  of  these 
walls  about  here  ?  " 

"  Charlie  and  I  had  to  get  over  seven- 
teen the  other  day." 

"  Seventeen  !   Where  had  you  been  ?  " 

"  He  was  fishing  all  along  there,  and  I 
went  with  him,  as  I  wanted  to  visit  a  blind 
man  who  lives  at  the  back  of  that  hill.  It 
is  too  far  to  go  by  the  road,  at  least  to 
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walk,  and  we  had  a  delightful  expedi- 
tion." 

"  Don't  you  fish  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  but  not  these  pools ;  I  can't 
get  at  them.    I  fish  a  burn  nearer  home." 

Blount  draws  her  on,  and  the  unsuspect- 
ing creature  lays  bare  before  him  all  the 
tenor  of  her  simple  life.  They  go  laughing 
and  chatting  along,  and  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  hall-door  they  have  become  quite 
friends. 

Lady  Graeme,  just  come  in  from  her 
drive,  wonders  much  to  hear  Bee's  voice 
underneath  the  windows,  and  Bee's  merry 
laugh  as  the  door  opens. 

What  can  have  brought  them  all  home 
at  this  time  of  day  ? 

No  accident,  of  course,  or  Bee  would 
not  be  laughing ;  but  it  is  odd. 

Still  more  does  she  wonder  when  Harry 
Blount  alone  follows  Beatrix  into  the 
room. 

Bee  had  had  enough  of  the  hunt,  was 
tired,  and  papa  thought  she  had  better 
come  home.  She  need  not  alarm  her 
mother  by  saying  anything  about  the  faint- 
ness  at  present. 

"  Could  none  of  your  brothers  have 
brought  you  ?  "  —  very  gravely  asked. 

Of  course  they  could.  Of  course  Ar- 
thur was  selfish,  and  the  boys  thought- 
less, but'she  would  fain  screen  them  if  she 
can. 

Captain  Blount  is  sailing  very  near  the 
wind  in  his  efforts  to  come  to  the  rescue, 
but  it  is  a  bad  business  ;  and  at  last  Bee 
breaks  out,  unable  to  control  herself  any 
longer,  for  she  sees  that  both  Harry  and 
she  are  under  suspicion. 

"  Mamma,  the  truth  was,  that  none  of 
them  would  come  ;  but  Captain  Blount  was 
so  good-natured  —  I  am  sure  I  could 
have  come  alone,"  cries  the  poor  culprit, 
with  almost  a  sob.  "  I  could  not  bear  to 
bring  him." 

The  maternal  brow  clears. 

"  Now  I  understand,  my  dear.  It  was 
very  unfortunate,  and  we  are  both  very 
much  obliged  to  Captain  Blount.  It  would 
have  been  most  improper,  quite  dangerous 
for  you  to  have  attempted  walking  home 
alone ;  the  wild  cattle,  horses,  even  the 
dogs,  are  sometimes  vicious.  I  can't  think 
how  your  father  could  have  proposed  such 
a  thing." 

"It  was  I  who  proposed  it;  papa  did 
not  know  what  to  do." 

Lady  Graeme  will  take  care  it  does  not 
happen  again  ;  and,  aloud,  wonders  at  Sir 
Charles,  but  in  her  heart  knows  of  old  how 
little  there  is  to  wonder  at. 
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The  one  she  really  is  wroth  with  is  Ar- 
thur. 

To  send  his  sister  home  with  a  stranger  ! 
To  let  a  guest  do  what  should  have  been 
his  part !  To  force  his  friend  to  give  up 
his  amusement  instead  of  giving  it  up  him- 
self ! 

"  I  feel  ashamed  of  my  sons,"  says  the 
good  lady ;  "  and  I  hope  they  will  at 
least  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves." 

Then  she  jerks  the  bell  with  emphasis, 
and  orders  up  tea. 

The  great  wood-fire  is  sparkling  and 
crackling  cheerily  on  the  hearth,  and  as 
the  dusk  rapidly  draws  on,  its  lambent  re- 
flections play  and  dance  over  the  old-fash- 
ioned furniture,  and  throw  gleams  of  light 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  room.  Bet- 
ty, making  tea  with  her  hat  and  jacket 
thrown  off,  her  hair  all  straying  over  her 
forehead,  and  the  glow  which  the  walk 
home  has  brought  back  to  her  cheek  illumi- 
nating her  eyes  also,  is  so  different  a  creat- 
ure from  the  very  fine  young  lady  in  her 
tinsel  and  gewgaws  who  presided  there  the 
evening  before,  that  Harry  has  quite  for- 
gotten the  first  picture  in  the  second. 

He  is  sitting  in  the  chimney-corner 
himself;  Lady  Graeme  is  on  the  sofa  with 
her  little  table  beside  her,  her  bonnet- 
strings  untied,  and  her  shawl  loosened  at 
the  throat ;  while  Miss  Williams,  prim  and 
starched,  draws  in  her  chair  to  the  tea- 
table. 

Bee  goes  the  round,  waiting  on  them 
all,  in  spite  of  Harry's  faint  protests,  and 
still  feebler  movements. 

He  looks  up  laughing  in  her  face,  and 
she  orders  him  to  sit  still,  and  they  under- 
stand each  other  perfectly. 

Harry  begins  to  think  that  he  had  not 
the  worst  of  the  bargain  in  coming  home ; 
it  really  was  rather  slow  in  the  wood  till 
that  one  moment  when  the  little  buck 
came  in  sight;  and  who  could  say  that  he 
would  have  knocked  over  another  as  clean 
and  fair?  Who  could  have  promised  him 
another  shot  at  all  ? 

Besides  which,  he  is  conscious  of  his 
self-sacrifice,  the  women  have  openly  ac- 
knowledged it,  and  he  knows  that  even 
the  boys  and  the  sportsmen  were  not 
more  blinded  than  they  chose  to  be. 

"May  I  have  a  little,  a  very  little 
more  ? " 

Of  course  he  may  —  there  is  plenty.  If 
there  were  not,  some  one  else  might  go 
without  —  Arthur,  for  instance  —  she  will 
not  be  particular  in  keeping  anything  for 
kimt  you  may  be  sure. 
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Her  mother's  cup  comes  back  likewise. 

Lady  Graeme  will  have  another,  or  half 
another,  if  Bee  can  promise  that  it  will  be 
quite  as  good  as  the  last ;  and  then  Miss 
Williams  follows  suit ;  lastly,  the  tea- 
maker  drains  the  pot  on  her  own  account, 
and  with  grim  satisfaction  doubles  up  the 
last  thin  slice  of  brown  bread-and-butter. 

They  can  ring  for  more  if  they  want  it. 

As  this  tray  was  only  supposed  to  be 
served  up  for  the  two  elderly  ladies'  mod- 
est refreshment,  the  little  minx  knows 
that  she  can  shelter  herself ;  so  she  takes 
up  her  supplies,  comes  away  from  the  tea- 
table,  and  gets  into  the  other  corner  of 
the  fireplace  with  the  utmost  content. 

"  How  dark  it  is  growing  !  I  hope  they 
have  stopped  by  this  time  ! "  exclaimed 
Lady  Graeme,  anxiously. 

Captain  Blount  looks  at  his  watch. 
"They  were  to  stop  at  half-past  four.  It 
is  nearly  five  now." 

Not  five  yet !  Duncan  must  have 
brought  tea  earlier  than  usual. 

"  Because  you  rang  for  it,  mother.  We 
always  get  earlier  and  earlier  at  this  sea- 
son.   I  was  quite  ready  for  mine." 

"  So  you  ought ;  you  had  no  luncheon." 

Pray,  how  does  he  know  what  she  had  ? 
Bee  assures  him  that  she  did  have  lun- 
cheon. 

"  What !    How  much  ?  " 

She  had  some. 

He  shakes  his  head  at  her,  she  shakes 
hers  back  at  him ;  the  other  two  cannot 
help  laughing  at  them. 

"If  I  were  to  tell  Lady  Graeme  " 

He  is  not  going  to  tell  tales,  but  she 
thinks  he  is,  and  gives  him  such  a  frown, 
turning  her  face  aside  to  do  so,  as  chills 
poor  Harry's  veins. 

He  stops  short,  of  course  ;  then  upsets 
his  empty  cup  on  the  rug  to  account  for  it, 
and  wonders  what  she  meant  ?  What  a 
frown  it  was  !  That  girl  has  a  notion  of 
keeping  people  in  order. 

The  subject  must  be  changed,  evident- 
ly ;  and  so,  "  How  much  sooner  does  it 
become  dark  here  than  in  the  south, 
should  you  say  ? "  inquires  Captain 
Blount. 

"  An  hour,  is  it  not,  mamma  ?  But  this 
is  the  darkest  day  we  have  had.  Of 
course  it  is  ;  this  is  the  21st,  the  shortest 
day." 

"  Glorious  December  weather !  You 
should  have  been  with  us  to-day,  Lady 
Graeme  ;  such  a  sight  from  the  hill  " 

"  Only  you  were  talking  so  fast  to  papa 
that  you  had  no  time  to  look  at  it." 

Oho,  Miss  Betty  !  a  little  of  the  Bea- 
trix peeped  out  then. 
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Well,  Sir  Charles  is  delightful  com- 
pany ;  he  never  met  any  one  so  charming, 
he — and  in  the  middle  of  the  pane- 
gyric the  object  of  it  pokes  his  head  in  at 
the  window. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,  here  we  are  !  You 
did  not  expect  us  back  so  soon,  eh,  Janet  ? 
No  more  sport  though,  Blount.  At  least 
Arthur  and  I  had  none ;  the  boys  ran 
down  that  wounded  buck,  however.  He 
did  not  go  far.  That  makes  four  in  all ; 
two  to  me,  and  one  to  each  of  you.  We'll 
have  them  brought  round  for  mamma  to 
see." 

Apparently  he  forgets  that  some  one 
else  may  not  care  for  the  spectacle ;  but 
Bee  remains  behind,  and  mamma  cheer- 
fully acquiesces,  leaves  her  comfortable 
corner,  and  goes  out  into  the  chilly  air, 
to  take  all  the  interest  she  can  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  chase,  and  hear  her  lord 
descant  upon  the  spoil. 

Arthur  comes  into  the  drawing-room 
rather  sulky,  and  inclined  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself;  which  state  of  feeling  is  not 
improved  by  finding  the  other  two  so 
comfortably  ensconced  by  the  fire,  and 
nothing  but  empty  cups  standing  about. 

There  never  was  such  a  house  !  Any- 
where else  there  would  have  been  a  sec- 
ond tea  waiting !  The  room  is  like  an 
oven  with  that  great  furnace  of  a  fire ! 
Why  did  not  Bee  —  and  he  jangles  the 
bell  with  a  peal  that  will  be  instantly  rec- 
ognized as  his  below  stairs  —  why  did  she 
not  give  proper  orders  ? 

No  thanks  to  Bee  ;  but  at  this  moment 
the  door  opens,  and  the  second  tea  is  tri- 
umphantly displayed  by  Duncan. 

Duncan  had  heard  the  party  returning 
afar  off,  and  guessed  what  the  captain 
would  want. 

The  stranger  should  see  that  every- 
thing was  done  in  style  at  Castle  Graeme. 

Alas  !  it  is  lost  on  Harry  ;  he  only  feels 
the  relief  of  Arthur's  silence,  and  his  sit- 
ting down  instead  of  fuming  about  the 
room. 

Bee  wonders  why  it  is  always  before 
other  people  that  Arthur  shows  to  such 
disadvantage  :  he  can  be  pleasant  enough 
when  they  are  alone ;  but  whenever  any 
one  is  there,  it  seems  as  if  he  tried  to 
make  himself  disagreeable. 

She  has  no  idea,  poor  little  woman, 
that  the  same  effort,  otherwise  directed, 
robs  her,  too,  of  half  her  attractiveness. 

She  sees  it  plainly  in  Arthur;  he  is 
sometimes  vaguely  provoked  with  the 
same  in  her :  but  neither  recognizes  the 
root  of  the  evil. 

Thus  Betty  has  been  so  unaffectedly 
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charming  throughout  the  day,  that  it  is  a 
sad  pity  she  resolves  upon  being  so  in  the 
evening. 

She  is  asked  to  sing,  and  complies  ;  but, 
with  much  turning  over  of  her  portfolio, 
chooses  an  Italian  air,  suitable  for  a  pow- 
erful and  accomplished  soprano. 

Bee's  voice  is  low,  and  naturally  sweet, 
and  the  boys  like  to  hear  it.  One  of  them 
has  eagerly  demanded  "  Huntingtower," 
and  another  begs  for  the  pathetic  "  When 
we  two  parted ; "  but  she  prefers  "  La 
Fioraja"  —  and  accordingly  there  is  a 
dead  silence  at  the  close,  broken  only  by 
the  most  lukewarm  of  murmurs  from  Cap- 
tain Blount. 

Harry's  correct  ear  is  vexed  by  the  per- 
formance, and  Lady  Graeme  would  rather 
have  seen  Beatrix  do  as  her  brothers 
asked  her. 

"  Now,  old  fellow,  it  is  your  turn." 

Oh,  if  Captain  Blount  will !  She  was 
only  turning  over  the  pages,  had  not  fixed 
on  anything,  but  perhaps  she  could  play 
his  accompaniment  ? 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  plays  his  own. 
Go  ahead,   Harry.     Don't  be  modest, 

Harry.    Give  us  *  Bid  me  —  Bid  me  ' 

What  is  it  again  ?  " 

"Bid  me  discourse?"  tries  old-fash- 
ioned Miss  Williams,  whom  no  amount  of 
bidding  in  that  direction  would  have  the 
slightest  effect  upon. 

"  Ay,  that's  it.  Bid  me  discourse  upon 
the  lady,  you  know,  Harry.  Blue  and 
violet  eyes,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

Harry  knows  well  enough,  sits  down, 
and  begins  to  troll  out  in  a  rich  easy  bari- 
tone— 

Bid  me  not  the  lady  praise, 

Who  hath  joined  vows  with  mine  — 


Go  and  find  a  maiden  free, 
For  my  love  hath  promised  me. 

The  three  boys  cluster  round  him,  their 
six  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face,  mute  and 
deeply  attentive. 

At  the  close  each  heaves  a  deep  sigh, 
and  Tom  breaks  out  with  enthusiasm, 
"  That  was  jolly  !  " 

Then  they  relapse  into  silence  again, 
waiting  for  more,  and  so  does  every  one 
else  in  the  room. 

What  arms  the  soldier  for  the  field  ? 

sings  Harry  melodiously  — 

'Tis  love  impels  him  on, 
By  love  his  fields  are  wop.,  ^ 
Yox  truest  love  with  courage  ever  is  united. 

Their  rapt  attention,  their  wonder- 
stricken  faces  so  close  to  his  !  The  singer  i 
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can  hardly  proceed,  but  finds  it  very  pleas- 
ant flattery  nevertheless. 

More,  more,  they  must  have  more.  He 
is  to  go  on  till  they  tell  him  to  stop.  His 
young  tyrants  grow  quite  clamorous  be- 
tween whiles,  but  instantly  hush,  and  hold 
their  breaths  during  the  performance. 

Arthur  regards  the  group  with  favour. 
He  asked  for  the  song,  and  it  is  his  friend 
who  is  showing  off  so  finely ;  but  poor 
Bee  is  altogether  out  in  the  cold. 

No  one  wants  any  more  "  La  Fio- 
rajd's;"  and  though  Captain  Blount  does 
insist  on  getting  off  the  music-stool  at 
last,  and  politely  begs  that  she  will  take 
his  place,  she  can  hardly  comply  with  a 
request  so  little  urgent. 

For  the  present,  at  all  events,  her  star 
has  set  with  the  brotherhood. 

They  only  await  her  negative,  and  again 
seize  their  victim. 

Harry  good-naturedly  racks  his  brains 
for  old  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ditties, 
to  please  them,  till  they  are  reluctantly 
forced  off  to  bed. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  little  Charlie, 
putting  out  his  hand ;  on  which  the  other 
two  say,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  likewise. 

"  And  I  say,  you'll  give  us  some  more 
to-morrow,  won't  you  ?  "  adds  Tom. 

"  That  was  really  very  nice  !  "  Who 
would  have  believed  it  possible  ?  There 
is  the  old  laird  actually  wide-awake  in  his 
big  arm-chair,  and  with  folded  hands  lis- 
tening all  the  time. 

"Hum,  hum,  hum,  hum,"  he  echoes. 
He  used  to  sing  himself  in  his  young 
days. 

Lady  Graeme  and  Miss  Williams  are 
both  pleasantly  grateful.  Arthur  applauds 
graciously.  Bee  is  the  only  one  who  has 
nothing  to  say,  no  remark  to  make.  She 
is  very  deeply  engaged  with  her  embroid- 
ery, and  finds  the  wools  so  difficult  to 
shade  by  candle-light,  that  she  has  no 
eyes  for  anything  beyond  them. 

Harry's  reflections  afterwards  :  "  She 
was  put  out,  I  suppose  :  but  I  can't  help 
it.  I  can't  stand  hearing  those  things 
murdered,  and  that  shake  !  Girls  ought 
never  to  attempt  anything  beyond  a  ballad, 
and  I  doubt  if  she  could  accomplish  that. 
But  I  am  afraid  I  was  rather  bad  to  her." 

Bee's  reflections  :  "  I  never,  never  will ! 
After  all  the  hours  I  have  spent  over  it, 
and  I  thought  I  had  gotyt  right  at  last. 
Such  an  exhibition  !  If  I  had  only  done 
as  the  boys  wanted  !  I  know  they  hate 
that  thing,  and  mamma  said  she  was  quite 
tired  of  hearing  it  over  and  over  in  the 
next  room.  How  beautifully  he  sings ! 
I  Oh  dear!" 
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That  night  in  her  dreams  there  runs  a 
soft  refrain  — 

'Tis  love  impels  him  on, 
By  love  his  fields  are  won. 

And  the  voice  of  the  singer  is  like  that  of 
Harry  Blount. 

Shooting,  fishing,  and  singing.  Harry 
finds  the  pleasant  days  fly  only  too  fast. 

He  acknowledges  a  mistake  with  regard 
to  Bee's  musical  attainments. 

In  quavering  tones  she  goes  through 
"  Huntingtower  "  one  evening,  and  he  is 
quite  surprised.  With  honest  eagerness 
he  begs  another,  and  with  genuine  dif- 
fidence she  complies.  The  encourage- 
ment, however,  has  steadied  and  strength- 
ened her  voice,  and  each  word,  a  rare 
beauty,  falls  distinctly  on  the  ear.  What 
has  such  a  singer  to  do  with  "La  Fio- 
raja"  f  This  is  quite  perfect  in  its  way; 
and  he  is  pleased,  delighted,  to  acknowl- 
edge it. 

And  now  one  more  ? 

Ae  fond  kiss,  and  then  we  sever ; 

Ae  farewell !  alas,  forever  ! 

Deep  in  heart-wrung  tears  I'll  pledge  thee, 

Warring  sighs  and  groans  I'll  wage  thee. 

Stop,  Bee,  stop  !  This  is  all  very  well 
when  you  have  only  four  insensate  broth- 
ers round  you,  listening  to  the  strains  ;  but 
it  is  too  bad,  it  is  not  fair,  to  set  other 
pulses  throbbing,  other  veins  tingling 
thus  ! 

For  poor  Harry  is  susceptible  to  the 
slightest  touch  of  music,  and  he  is  hang- 
ing over  the  piano  with  his  head  down ; 
and  who  can  tell  what  havoc  may  be  be- 
gun by  those  simple,  tender,  passionate 
words  ? 

Had  we  never  loved  sae  kindly, 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  or  never  parted, 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted. 

"  Thank  you." 

The  same  that  was  said  after  the  Ital- 
ian flourish,  but  now  in  what  a  different 
tone !  And  when  she  rises,  amidst  a 
shower  of  hearty  plaudits  from  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room,  Harry's  head  is  still 
down  on  the  piano,  and  he  does  not  stir. 

Now  he  must  do  his  part. 

He  is  not  in  the  mood ;  he  begs  her  to 
go  on.  No,  indeed  —  everyone  is  waiting 
for  him ;  hers  is  not  worth  listening  to  : 
he  must,  indeed. 

Will  she  play  for  him,  then? 

Certainly,  if  he  wishes.  Yes,  here  is 
one  whose  accompaniment  he  has  almost 
forgotten ;  and  he  puts  it  before  her,  and 
she  plays ;  while  he  leans  over  her  and 
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sings,  inhaling  the  faint  sweet  scent  of  the 
tea-rose  in  her  hair — till,  all  at  once, 
Lady  Graeme  thinks  she  has  had  enough 
of  this. 

"  Arthur,"  says  his  mother,  carelessly, 
that  evening,  "how  long  does  Captain 
Blount  propose  staying  with  us  ?  Have 
you  any  idea  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he'll  stay  as  long  as  we  want  him, 
mother.  Some  time  next  week,  I  dare- 
say.   He  seems  quite  contented." 

So  she  thinks. 

A  word  with  Sir  Charles  next.  "  Is 
there  any  need  for  those  young  men 
always  coming  into  the  drawing-room  in 
the  afternoons  ?  Can  they  not  amuse 
themselves  in  some  other  way?  " 

"Well,  they  can't  shoot,  my  dear,  if  you 
mean  that.  It  is  quite  too  dark  after  four 
or  half  past  four  now.  A  pretty  state  of 
mind  you  would  be  in  if  they  tried  it !  " 

"  But  there  is  the  boys'  room  ;  why  do 
they  not  find  something  to  do  there  ?  " 

"Ay,  why  don't  they?  Ask  them.  I 
am  sure  I  have  no  objection  ;  they  may  go 
where  they  like  for  me.  If  they  took  my 
advice,  they  would  clean  their  guns,  and 
that  would  be  something  for  them  to  do. 
I  never  gave  a  gun  to  a  keeper  yet." 

"  Well,  tell  them  so  yourself." 

"  I  have  told  them.  I  have  told  Arthur 
scores  of  times;  but  he  is  too  fine  a  gen- 
tleman nowadays.  Blount  would  do  his 
fast  enough  ;  but  I  can't  say  anything  to 
him,  or  it  would  look  as  if  I  grudged  him 
the  man's  time." 

Well,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  appear 
at  tea  that  afternoon,  and  there  is  a  grand 
uproar  going  on  in  the  boys'  den. 

Lady  Graeme  is  quite  satisfied.  Bee 
went  by  to  the  garden  with  her  basket  and 
scissors  some  little  time  ago;  there  is  lit- 
tle to  be  got  in  the  greenhouse  now  but 
chrysanthemums ;  that  yellow  rose  was 
the  last,  and  the  bouquets  for  the  boys' 
button-holes  on  Christmas  day  finished  off 
the  geraniums :  still  she  must  try  to  get 
something. 

A  deplorable-looking  greenhouse  in- 
deed! "  I  am  glad  Arthur  is  not  here  to 
see,"  thinks  his  sister.  "  He  would  be 
cross  with  Anderson.  Certainly  Ander- 
son might  manage  better.  Not  a  shred 
upon  this  poor  modestum,  and  only  that 
one  solitary  fuchsia!  It  is  rather  hard 
when  we  have  such  good  houses  ;  they 
ought  to  be  hotter,  I  am  sure.  I  sus- 
pect Anderson  stints  the  coals,  or  lets  the 
fires  out  at  night ;  there  is  something 
wrong,"  concludes  the  shrewd  little  lady. 
"  I  shall  look  into  this,  Mr.  Anderson." 

Snip,  snip  go  the  chrysanthemums. 
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"  Hollo,  Bee  !  making  havoc  among  the 
preserves  here,  are  you?  Harry  says  he 
has  never  seen  the  garden.  Come  in, 
Harry  ;  don't  knock  against  the  wall :  not 
much  to  be  seen,  is  there  ?  /  say  !  Not 
much !  I  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing!" 

"  I  have  been  cutting  a  good  many  late- 
ly, Arthur,  indeed  I  have.  We  looked 
quite  gay  a  few  weeks  ago." 

Of  course,  when  the  flowers  are  out 
everywhere." 

u  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  them  in- 
doors—  in  more  ways  than  one,"  says 
Harry,  softly. 

"  Well,  come  along."  Arthur  is  in  ad- 
vance. "  Here  are  the  grapes,  at  all 
events.  They  are  not  gone,  and  that's  a 
blessing.  Have  some  ?  Here,  I'll  catch 
this  bunch,  and  we'll  divide  it.  Come  in 
here,  Bee." 

"But  I  want  some  more  flowers,  and 
some  ferns." 

"Come  here  first,  and  we'll  help  you 
afterwards." 

They  do  help,  each  after  his  fashion  : 
Arthur  sits  smoking  on  a  hot  pipe  ;  while 
Blount  dutifully  goes  the  round,  scissors 
in  hand,  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
most  absorbing  care,  selecting  leaves,  and 
stems,  and  fronds  of  fern. 

Is  there  not  one  little  bit  for  himself? 
No,  not  a  bit,  not  an  atom. 

Just  one  tiny  fern  ? 

He  would  not  care  for  that. 

Yes,  he  would  —  if  she  gave  it  him. 

Arthur. —  "Well,  I  say,  you  ought  to 
have  got  a  roomful  by  this  time.  Is  that 
all  you  have  to  show  for  it  ? " 

Shall  they  go  through  the  back  settle- 
ments ? 

Bee  goes  too,  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
and  fancy  poor  Lady  Graeme's  feelings 
when,  long  after  this,  she  sees  the  three 
coming  in  together,  taking  their  utmost 
ease. 

To  make  matters  worse,  it  is  so  late 
that  she  has  gone  up  to  her  room  to  dress, 
and  there  is  no  possibility  of  going  down 
again.  She  hears  the  party  go  into  the 
great  fire-lit  drawing-room,  and  is  power- 
less to  do  anything  beyond  sending  down 
her  maid  to  warn  Miss  Graeme  how  late  it 
is. 

Miss  Graeme  catches  the  maid,  and 
sends  her  for  water  for  the  flowers ;  and 
of  course  they  are  all  late  for  dinner  — 
and  Bee,  latest  of  all,  is  as  innocent  as  a 
lamb. 

';  I  had  to  arrange  the  flower's,  mamma, 
after  I  came  in." 

What  can  mamma  say  ? 
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Some  more  guests  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive the  next  day,  and  Bee  will  have  to 
entertain  them  ;  she  will  no  longer  be  the 
only  young  woman  of  the  party,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  she  should  see  so 
much  of  Captain  Blount  as  she  has  done 
lately. 

Lady  Graeme  likes  Harry,  you  under- 
stand, and  is  not  in  the  least  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  him  on  her  own  account ;  but 
she  has  a  wholesome  horror  of  flirting 
young  officers,  and  she  fancies  there  is 
something,  a  very  slight  something,  of  this 
sort  between  him  and  Beatrix. 

No  blame  attaches  to  Bee. 

She  was  never  in  her  life  more  free 
from  that  manner  which  distresses  her 
mother  so  much,  only  she  is  quiet,  very 
quiet,  and  absent,  too,  sometimes — it 
would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  if  Arthur  would 
find  out,  without  any  breach  of  hospitality. 
Blount  has  been  with  them  nearly  a  fort- 
night —  would  he  ? 

No,  Arthur  can't ;  and,  what's  more,  he 
won't.  What  does  she  want  Harry  away 
for  ?  There  never  was  a  fellow  who  gave 
less  trouble  in  a  house,  and  they  might  be 
thankful  to  have  him  to  amuse  those  other 
people  who  were  coming.  Just  when  they 
have  got  together  rather  a  nice  party,  she 
wants  to  break  it  up.  It  is  always  the 
way  with  any  friend  of  his. 

He  is  vociferating  this  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  when  the  door  opens  and  Bee  comes 
in. 

In  spite  of  herself,  his  mother  makes 
an  attempt  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain. 

He  appeals  to  Beatrix.  "  Look  here, 
Betty,  isn't  it  too  bad?  Here  is  mamma 
wanting  me  to  send  Harry  off,  just  when  he 
is  beginning  to  enjoy  himself.  It  was 
precious  slow  for  him  when  he  first  came  ; 
and  now,  just  when  he  will  have  those 
girls  to  talk  to,  he  is  to  be  shunted  with- 
out ceremony." 

"  My  dear,  I  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing  !  "  cries  the  poor  lady  in  her  vexa- 
tion. "  I  would  not  on  any  account  have 
it  breathed  to  him.  It  was  only  if  Arthur 
had  anyway  of  finding  out  —  Macky  — 
the  room,  —  oh,  no  matter  in  the  least, 
Arthur,  my  dear;  say  no  more  about  it." 

Bee  says  never  a  word. 

The  Cathcarts,  the  Malcolms,  and 
divers  other  waifs  and  strays,  are  to  be 
with  them  that  day.  Fires  are  blazing  in 
the  rooms  along  the  gallery,  and  Macky 
bustles  about  with  her  blankets  and  towels, 
and  busy  important  face. 

"  Miss  Bee,  there's  oysters  wanted." 

"  I  can't  get  them,  Macky;  it's  too  late 
—  the  tide  is  over  the  bed  long  ago." 
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"  It  will  be  oot  in  the  mornin'." 
1  "  I  can't  go  to-morrow.    How  can  I  ?  " 

"  Weel,  ye  ken,  ye'll  let  naebody  gang 
but  yersel' ;  and  'deed,  there's  nane  kens 
whaur  it  is." 

"  The  boys  do  ;  can't  one  of  them  go  ?  " 

"  Oh  ay,  they'll  say  they  will ;  and  when 
the  time  comes,  there's  something  else,  an' 
they'll  be  angered  if  I  say  a  word.  Aweel, 
ye  maun  want  them  then ;  and  there'll  be 
nae  soup  to  the  dinner,  an'  the  captain  '11  no' 
be  pleased.  Hoots  !  ye  might  gang  afore 
breakfast,  an'  whae's  to  ken  ?  " 

Miss  Bee  ponders. 

"  Whae's  to  ken  ? "  The  old  woman 
knows  her  weak  point,  and  directly  ap- 
peals to  it.  If  nobody  knew,  she  could  go 
well  enough  before  breakfast ;  the  tide 
will  be  out  then,  and  the  bed  soon  uncov- 
ered. She  could  be  back  before  any  of 
their  guests  were  stirring. 

The  boys  would  help  if  they  knew,  but 
they  would  also  most  certainly  betray  her. 
She  had  best  go  alone. 

It  is  barely  light  ere  she  is  on  the 
shore,  enjoying  with  all  her  heart  the  clear, 
keen,  salt-laden  air ;  the  ripple  of  the 
flowing  tide;  the  wild,  weird  sunrise  on 
the  hills. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  water 
is  coming  in ;  but  her  oyster-bed  is  bare, 
and  there  lie  the  rough,  many-tinted  shells 
on  their  backs,  and  sides,  and  faces  —  a 
goodly  sight  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  fish- 
er-woman. 

Not  the  very  largest,  nor  yet  those  too 
small,  does  she  choose. 

Here  is  a  couple  adhering  back  to  back 
—  "  twenty-eight,  twenty-nine,"  they  count 
for;  one  with  an  empty  fellow  to  it  still 
holding  on,  makes  thirty ;  three  smooth, 
uninteresting,  irreproachable  specimens 
are  respectively  thirty-one,  two,  and  three, 
and  she  pauses  to  consider  how  many 
more  will  be  required. 

A  step  upon  the  sands. 

Captain  Blount ! 

One  by  one  the  oysters  fall  in  a  slow 
stream  out  of  the  net,  and  make  a  little 
heap  below.  The  net  itself  sinks  upon 
the  seaweed.  Beatrix  stands  motionless, 
turned  to  stone. 

What  miserable  chance  has  brought 
him  there  ?  Is  it  a  chance  at  all  ?  Has 
he  seen  her  ?    Did  he  follow  her  ? 

Yes,  in  the  easiest  fashion,  he  observes, 
that  having  seen  her  start  with  her  net,  he 
guessed  where  she  was  bound  for,  and 
thought  he  might  be  of  use. 

Where  are  her  brothers  ?  Lazy  fel- 
lows !  could  none  of  them  have  got  up 
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to  help  her?  It  is  delightful,  nothing 
could  be  pleasanter,  as  she  had  often  told 
him. 

Told  him  ?  Yes  ;  and  promised  to  show 
him  the  bed  too  :  of  late  she  has  dropped 
all  desire  to  be  "  fine  "  with  Harry ;  but 
to  come  upon  her  thus  ! 

Sooth  to  tell,  Bee  is  rather  an  odd  figure. 

A  rough  serge  petticoat ;  an  old  frayed 
and  stained  plaid  wound  closely  round 
her ;  a  felt  hat,  which  has  buffeted  through 
many  a  winter,  and  which  is  now  pulled 
down  over  her  ears,— these  make  up  her 
attire. 

But  it  is  not  altogether  of  this  that  Bee 
is  thinking.  He  will  make  her  late  — 
they  may  be  seen  —  and  what  would  be 
thought  of  such  conduct? 

She  must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  hurry 
home. 

She  is  much  obliged  to  him  for  coming  ; 
he  will  be  of  great  use.  Will  he  kindly 
pick  up  the  oysters  ?  Very  grave  all  the 
time  —  not  a  smile  upon  her  "face.  Harry 
begins  to  feel  he  has  made  a  mistake. 

"  So  this  is  the  oyster-bed  ?  What  a 
famous  idea  it  is  !  nobody  could  possibly 
discover  it  unless  they  knew  beforehand. 
But  do  you  never  lose  it  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  can't  go  wrong,  because  even  when 
it  is  high  water  there  are  landmarks.  We 
sometimes  come  in  the  boat." 

"  And  you  gathered  them  all  yourself  ?  " 

"  All  of  this  set.  Thank  you.  Oh,  nev- 
er mind  those ;  we  have  quite  enough 
now." 

"  Some  of  these  are  not  so  large  as 
those  under  the  rock." 

Of  course  not  —  she  knows  that  as  well 
as  he  does.    Why  will  he  not  be  quicker  ? 

Will  she  not  show  him  where  the  bank 
is?  She  cannot, —  it  is  round  that  point; 
they  have  no  time.  May  he  not  help  her 
over  the  rocks  ?  She  will  get  along  best 
alone. 

Harry  submissively  shoulders  the  net, 
and  they  pick  their  way  along  almost  in 
silence. 

Bee  is  dreadfully  fretted.  She  cannot 
imagine  how  it  has  grown  so  late,  would 
have  run  had  she  been  alone,  and  has 
neither  eyes  nor  ears  for  her  companion. 

It  is  nine  o'clock  now,  and  even  though 
they  do  go  through  the  shrubbery,  and 
creep  in  at  the  garden-door,  there  are 
chances  innumerable  that  they  will  meet 
some  one. 

Harry  is  lost  in  thought.  Their  pace 
grows  faster  and  faster,  and  through  the 
woodland  path  they  hurry  as  if  pursued 
by  demons  ;  but  though  it  is  Beatrix  who 
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is  out  of  breath,  it  is  Blount's  heart  that  is 
beating. 

"  Miss  Graeme,  is  there  any  very  urgent 
reason  for  this  haste  ?  " 

Urgent,  indeed  !  What  would  the  man 
have  ?  Her  appearance,  her  oysters,  above 
all,  his  company  —  she  is  boiling  over  with 
indignation. 

"  Can  we  not  stop  to  rest  here  for  a  mo- 
ment?" 

Oh  yes,  he  is  very  welcome  to  stop  — 
she  would  prefer  to  go  on  herself ;  but 
she  begs  he  will  do  as  he  likes :  his  hesi- 
tating manner  and  preoccupied  voice  is 
the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of  wrath. 

"We  are  about  as  late  as  we  can  be, 
that's  all." 

"  Then  if  we  are  late  we  need  not  try  to 
be  in  time,"  philosophically.  "  Sir  Charles 
is  punctual  to  a  minute,  and  there  is  the 
prayer-bell." 

"  I  knew  it !  " 

"  You  will  still  go  in  ?  " 

Still  go  in  !  Beatrix  absolutely  stares 
at  him. 

He  is  not  looking  at  her,  his  eyes  are 
on  the  ground.  "  Because,"  he  says,  very 
quietlv,  "  I  am  going  away  to-day." 

"Oh!" 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  —  with  Ar- 
thur—  to  look  for  wild-duck  ?  "  Bee  goes 
on,  after  a  moment. 

"  I  thought  so  too,  till  this  morning ; 
but  my  plans  are  changed.  I  must  ask 
him  to  send  me  over  to  Striven  in  the  dog- 
cart." 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  best  way.  You  will 
have  a  charming  drive  —  take  care  of  the 
oysters  —  it  is  through  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  country." 

"  So  I  hear.  Beatrix,  can  you  not  un- 
derstand me  ? " 

"  Not  at  all,  Captain  Blount." 

Head  in  air,  she  marches  forward,  up 
the  steps  to  the  garden  entrance,  along  the 
gallery  with  a  rush,  and,  like  Godiva  of 
old,  unseen  she  has  regained  her  sanctuary. 

Now,  what  of  poor  deserted  Harry? 

"  I  shall  have  to  go,"  he  reflects.  "  As 
usual,  I  have  put  my  foot  in  it.  If  I  had 
only  given  her  time  !  I  think  she  likes 
me  somehow,  but  it  looks  odd.  That  she 
saw  it  was  coming  is  certain,  and  did  her 
best  to  stop  it.  Oh,  confound  these 
oysters  !  What  am  I  to  do  with  them  ? 
I  don't  know  what  to  suppose  ;  and  she  is 
such  a  —  she  has  bewitched  me,  I  think! 
If  I  had  only  made  off  last  week  !  I  was 
a  fool  to  stay  on  like  this.  Here,  George, 
take  this,  please."  And  Captain  Blount 
joins  the  breakfast-party. 
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Many  others  are  late  besides  Bee,  and 
no  one  can  remark  upon  it. 

She  slips  in  at  last,  comes  up  to  ki.ss 
her  mother  from  behind,  and  gives  a  gen- 
erally cheerful "  Good-morning  "  all  round. 

Harry  gives  her  one  look.  "  Oho,  my 
little  Betty  !  "  says  he  to  himself,  "  this 
alters  the  aspect  of  things  altogether." 

For  all  the  cold-water  douching  and 
eau-de-Cologne  applications  in  the  world 
cannot  hide  from  him  that  tell-tale  flush 
over  the  eyebrows. 

She  waited  as  long  as  she  dared,  poor 
child,  and  thought,  felt  certain,  there  were 
no  traces  left ;  but  are  there  ever  no  traces 
when  one  has  the  clue  to  look  for  them  ? 

Harry  is  as  merry  as  a  cricket  down  at 
his  end  of  the  table  after  this  discovery, 
and  he  and  Arthur  start  the  moment  after 
breakfast  in  the  pursuit  of  the  wild-duck. 

Beatrix  dares  not  ask  any  one  about 
that  dogcart. 

No  orders  have  been  given,  she  sees 
that ;  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Charles  has 
stopped  him,  that  he  has  been  prevailed 
on  by  the  outcry  of  the  boys. 

Harry,  you  see,  is  a  favourite  wherever 
he  goes. 

Arthur  may  brag  to  his  regiment  of 
Castle  Graeme,  and  to  his  family  at  Cas- 
tle Graeme  of  his  friends  in  the  regiment, 
but  no  one  thinks  a  bit  the  better  of  him. 
His  airs,  speeches,  side-hints,  take  nobody 
in.  If  he  would  really  gain  popularity, 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women,  he  must 
take  a  lesson  from  his  friend. 

"He  is  the  best  company  for  Arthur 
that  can  be,"  Lady  Graeme  acknowledges 
at  last. 

"He  is  the  most  humble  fellow  I  ever 
met ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Charles. 

"  So  natural ! "  says  she. 

"  So  unassuming  !  "  says  he. 

"And  you  never  hear  him  tell  a  good 
thing  of  himself,"  further  cries  Sir  Charles. 
"  And  when  Arthur  tries  to  trot  him  out, 
he  just  looks  annoyed,  though  he  is  so 
good-natured.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  Arthur's  swell  guardsman  would  have 
turned  out  such  a  simple  creature  !  " 

Bee  was  not  present  during  this  little 
episode  ;  but  she  knows  with  what  a  kind- 
ly eye  her  father  regards  Harry,  and  he  is 
going  to  stay,  that  is  evident.  Is  there 
any  hope,  then  ? 

"  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  I 
don't  choose  to  be  spoken  to  in  that  way, 
and  —  and  altogether!"  cries  poor  Betty 
in  her  impatient  heart.  "  But  I  need  not 
have  run  away  from  him  exactly,  perhaps. 
It  was  too  provoking.    I  might  just  have 
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waited  a  moment,  and  yet  shown  that  I 
was  angry  too.  I  am  always  so  silly 
whenever  I  try  to  be  dignified.  Of  course 
if  he  was  thinking  of  that,  he  was  not 
likely  to  remember  the  oysters,  and  my 
hat,  and  all  those  stupid  things.  I  wish  I 
had  stayed." 

Entertaining  the  visitors  is  very  hard 
on  poor  Bee  this  day. 

The  sportsmen  do  not  come  in  till  quite 
late — indeed,  till  the  party  are  reassenv 
bling  in  evening  attire. 

They  have  had  a  six-mile  drive  home, 
and  have  shot  three  couple. 

Dinner  is  announced  as  Blount  walks 
in  ;  and  Lady  Graeme  is  disconcerted,  and 
the  Miss  Malcolms  highly  aggrieved,  for 
he  stalks  straight  along  the  middle  of  the 
room,  without  looking  to  right  or  to  left, 
and  offers  his  arm  to  Beatrix. 

The  previous  evening  he  had  been  told 
to  take  in  Miss  Malcolm,  and  it  might  be 
supposed  he  would  of  himself  know  to  do 
the  same  again. 

Bee  was  sitting  on  the  settee  in  the  far- 
off  window.  With  downcast  eyes  she 
takes  the  offered  arm,  dares  not  look  at 
her  mother  or  at  any  one  as  she  passes, 
but  follows  mutely  her  father  and  Lady 
Susan  Cathcart  out  of  the  room. 

Such  an  unprecedented  arrangement 
can  have  only  one  meaning  in  the  Miss 
Malcolms'  eyes.  If  it  has  gone  as  far  as 
that,  they  have  nothing  to  say ;  and  recov- 
ering themselves,  good-humouredly  take 
each  other  in,  after  Major  Cathcart  and 
Mrs.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Crichton-Blair  and 
Miss  Williams. 

Arthur  makes  abundant  compensation 
to  his  two  fair  neighbours  as  soon  as  he 
appears  ;  the  other  delinquents  pop  into 
their  places  as  the  soup  goes  round,-  and 
the  New  Year's  day  dinner-party  is  the 
liveliest  that  can  be  imagined. 

This  is  what  Harry  had  reckoned  upon. 

He  has  Bee  all  to  himself  now ;  and 
though  not  a  word  of  import  has  passed 
between  them,  she  knows,  and  feels  that 
he  knows  too,  that  the  victory  is  his. 

The  decorations  ?  Oh  yes ;  they  are 
going  to  put  them  up  to-night ;  the  boys 
have  been  cutting  out  turnip-lanterns  for 
the  shrubbery,  and  the  evergreens  are  in 
the  outer  hall  now. 

He  may  help,  may  he  not?  They  will 
all  help  ;  they  always  do. 

So  in  they  all  go  among  the  piles  of  green 
—  Bee  first,  with  Charlotte  and  Lizzie  on 
each  side  of  her,  Arthur,  Blount,  Jack, 
Tom,  Charlie,  and  a  young  Cathcart  fol- 
lowing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  tie  the 


strings,  next  to  select  the  boughs,  then  to 
hang  them. 

It  is  not  particularly  well  done.  Ander- 
son and  two  of  his  men  would  do  the 
whole  far  better  in  half  an  hour ;  but  that 
is  not  the  thing. 

They  enjoy  it.  The  girls  like  trotting 
backwards  and  forwards,  pricking  their 
soft  fingers,  and  tearing  their  fragile  gar- 
ments ;  the  boys  like  standing  on  ladders 
and  ordering  about  the  pretty  slaves. 

All  but  Harry. 

Harry  has  not  mounted  a  step ;  but  he 
and  Beatrix  have  created  a  wonderful  and 
complicated  work  of  art  in  the  bow-win- 
dow, with  which  they  will  allow  no  one  to 
interfere. 

"  Ah  !  "  cries  she,  with  a  start. 

"  Let  me  see."  He  takes  her  hand.  It 
was  nothing  but  a  holly-prick ;  but  ere  she 
can  withdraw  it,  he  has  stooped  forward 
and  left  another  touch  there. 

Little  Bee,  do  you  understand  now  t 


"  My  dear,  I  had  no  idea  he  was  in 
earnest.  Of  course,  if  you  and  papa  ap- 
prove ;  but  remember  he  is  almost  a 
stranger  to  us,  and  she  is  such  a  child  — ■ 
she  has  seen  nothing  of  the  world." 

"  If  she  were  to  see  the  world  till  she 
was  fifty,  mamma,  she  would  never  see  a 
better  fellow." 

"  That  was  not  what  I  meant,  dear 
Arthur.  I.  have  nothing  in  the  world  to 
say  against  him  ;  I  could  only  have  wished, 
poor  dear,  that  she  were  a  little  older,  and 
had  had  some  sort  of  experience." 

"  She  would  never  get  that  down  here, 
and  she  may  as  well  get  it  under  Harry's 
wing  as  any  one's  ;  he  has  had  plenty,  at 
any  rate." 

Yes,  there  is  hope  in  that,  and  truth  too. 
"  Mamma,"  continues  Arthur  very  seri- 
ously, and  as  if  he  had  not  said  the  same 
thing  many  times  before,  "  can't  you  see 
what  a  good  fellow  Harry  is  ?  None  of 
our  fellows  are  like  him  :  and  he  will  be 
the  very  making  of  Bee,  I  know ;  for 
sometimes  —  he  makes  me  —  ashamed  of 
myself." 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MATTHEW  PRIOR. 

Among  the  men  of  letters  who  have 
made  the  reign  of  the  "good  Queen 
Anne  "  (good  perhaps,  but  dull  certainly) 
so  famous  in  our  annals,  it  is  remarkable 
that  Pope  alone  can  be  said  to  have  wholly 
dedicated  his  life  to  literature.    For  him 
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there  was  no  meaning  in  life  apart  from 
poetry,  and  the  noble  fame  which  poetry 
brought  with  it.  His  wretched  physical 
condition  and  his  proscribed  creed  were 
dead  against  him  in  the  race  for  prefer- 
ment and  popularity.  In  his  body  he  was 
one  of  the  feeblest  of  men,  so  helpless 
that  he  had  to  be  dressed  by  a  servant, 
so  much  of  a  cripple  that  his  enemies, 
with  the  gross  lack  of  good  feeling  fre- 
quently displayed  in  that  age,  sneered  at 
him  as'  a  hunchback.  But  Pope  possessed 
invincible  courage,  and  knowing  well  his 
powers,  and  seeing  that  there  was  but  one 
road  open  to  him,  resolved  to  rise  in  it 
above  all  competitors.  With  his  poetical 
contemporaries,  on  the  other  hand,  litera- 
ture, although  in  some  cases  heartily  ap- 
preciated, was  used  as  a  means  rather 
than  an  end.  It  was  the  ladder  by  which 
they  hoped  to  ascend  to  competence  or 
fortune,  not  the  goal  towards  which  they 
directed  their  most  wistful  glances.  In 
those  days  the  first  rungs  of  this  ladder 
were  usually  climbed  by  verse-making. 
Addison,  who  is  probably  the  only  writer 
that  ever  gained  an  official  post  by  a 
simile,  having  compared  Marlborough's 
"  mighty  soul "  at  Blenheim  to  an  angel 
who 

 pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm, 

advanced  a  conqueror  himself,  from  one 
position  to  another  until  he  reached  his 
highest  elevation  as  secretary  of  state ; 
Tickell,  who  also  gained  place  by  his 
verses,  was  under-secretary.  Steele"  held 
three  or  four  offices,  and  had  no  one  but 
himself  to  blame  for  his  pecuniary  mis- 
fortunes. Congreve,  thanks  to  the  "  Old 
Bachelor,"  received  from  government  an 
income  of  twelve  hundred  a  year,  and  was 
supposed  at  least  to  perform  certain  duties 
in  return.  Yalden  and  Atterbury  were 
successively  bishops  of  Rochester.  John 
Hughes,  whose  friendship  with  Addison 
does  him  far  more  honour  than  his  verses, 
was  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the 
peace  ;  Rowe,  the  author  of  "  Jane  Shore  " 
and  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  held  for  three 
years  of  Anne's  reign  the  post  of  under- 
secretary, and  at  the  accession  of  George 
I.  was  made  one  of  the  land  surveyors  of 
the  port  of  London,  and  clerk  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nor  was  this 
all,  for  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  "as 
soon  as  he  received  the  seals,  appointed 
him,  unasked,  secretary  of  the  presenta- 
tions." Swift,  the  most  robust  intellect  of 
the  age,  was  also  the  most  neglected.  His 
position  was  as  strange  as  his  genius  was 


extraordinary.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  Harley  and  St.  John  he  was  prob- 
ably the  most  influential  man  in  the  coun- 
try. Those  ministers  treated  him  as  their 
intimate  friend,  called  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name,  made  abundant  use  of.  his  mar- 
vellous ability,  and  at  last,  as  a  reward  for 
his  services,  sent  him  into  exile  to  live  on 
the  income  of  a  poor  Irish  deanery.  But 
Swift,  unfortunately  for  his  prospects  of 
advancement,  was  a  clergyman,  and  the 
queen's  repugnance  to  the  author  of  "  The 
Tale  of  a  Tub  "  was  too  invincible  to  be 
overcome.  Although  Swift,  in  telling 
Stella  of  his  promotion,  says  he  is  Jess 
out  of  humour  than  she  would  imagine,  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  conceal  his  disgust.  "  I 
confess,"  he  wrote,  "  I  thought  the  minis- 
try would  not  let  me  go,  but  perhaps  they 
can't  help  it."  This  was  no  doubt  the 
case.  Swift  could  push  the  fortunes  of 
other  people,  but  not  his  own,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  so  respectably 
pious  a  queen  as  Anne  should  have  dis- 
liked the  author  of  what  she  must  have  re- 
garded as  a  profane  book,  a  book,  too, 
the  wit  of  which  she  was  quite  unable  to 
appreciate.  It  was  thus  that  Swift  missed 
the  preferment  attained  by  almost  all  his 
literary  contemporaries,  whether  clergy- 
men or  laymen,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Henry 
Morley  is  right  in  saying  that  if  the  dean 
had  not  written  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  he 
would  have  died  a  bishop. 

Perhaps  in  all  that  circle  of  wits  there 
was  no  man  whose  advancement  from  a 
low  estate  to  high  official  honours  was 
more  signal  than  that  of  Matthew  Prior. 
He  was,  indeed,  apart  from  his  literary 
gifts,  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  ready 
with  speech  as  with  pen.  His  address 
must  have  been  winning,  his  skill  as  a  di- 
plomatist considerable,  and  his  general 
culture  entitled  him  to  respect  at  a  time 
when  even  statesmen  were  very  partially 
educated,  and  when  one  of  the  reasons 
given  for  making  St.  John  secretary  of 
state  was,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
about  the  court  who  understood  French. 
Men  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
low  origin  have  always  been  able  to  rise 
in  England,  since,  notwithstanding  our 
class  distinctions,  the  field  for  determina- 
tion and  genius  is  a  wide  one  in  a  free 
country.  Matthew  Prior,  or  "  Mat  Prior," 
as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  his  asso- 
ciates, came  of  so  obscure  an  origin  that 
his  birthplace,  like  that  of  Congreve,  is 
open  to  conjecture.  Fie  was  bom  in  1664, 
and  placed  by  his  uncle,  a  tavern-keeper 
near  Charing  Cross,  at  Westminster 
School,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  re« 
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nowned  Dr.  Busby.  Samuel  Prior's  tav- 
ern appears  to  have  been  frequented  by 
the  nobility,  and  there  the  young  scholar 
and  poet  was  discovered  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset,  reading  Horace.  Lord  Dorset, 
himself  a  small  poet  and  a  splendid  pa- 
tron of  poets,  was  afterwards  praised  by 
Prior  in  language  which  may  have  been 
sincere,  but  which  to  modern  ears  sounds 
ridiculously  extravagant.  "  The  manner 
in  which  the  earl  wrote,"  he  says,  "  will 
hardly  ever  be  equalled  ;  every  one  of  his 
pieces  is  an  ingot  of  gold,  such  as, 
wrought  or  beaten  thinner,  would  shine 
through  a  whole  book  of  any  other  au- 
thor ;  his  verses  have  a  lustre  like  the  sun 
in  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes  ;  his  love- 
poems  convey  the  wit  of  Petronius  in  the 
softness  of  Tibullus  ;  his  satire  is  so  se- 
verely pointed  that  in  it  he  appears  what 
his  great  friend  the  Earl  of  Rochester 
(that  other  prodigy  of  the  age)  says  he 
was  — 

The  best  good  man,  with  the  worst-natur'd 
muse. 

Yet  so  far  was  this  great  author  from 
valuing  himself  upon  his  works  that  he 
cared  not  what  became  of  them, /though 
everybody  else  did.  There  are  many 
things  of  his  not  extant  in  writing,  which, 
like  the  verses  and  sayings  of  the  ancient 
Druids,  retain  an  universal  veneration, 
though  they  are  preserved  only  by  mem- 
ory." Moreover  his  virtues,  according  to 
his  panegyrist,  were  as  conspicuous  as  his 
genius  ;  he  was  the  model  of  all  that  is 
great  and  noble ;  and  for  his  charity,  we 
can  scarce  find  a  parallel  in  history  itself. 
That  Prior,  like  Dryden,  should  have  ab- 
surdly praised  the  man  who  had  done  his 
best  to  serve  him  was  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  age,  and  the  poet  who 
found  a  patron  was  bound  to  render  him 
such  return  as  a  poet  best  could.  Prior 
was  transferred  by  his  munificent  friend 
from  the  "  Rummer  Tavern  "  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  a  far  greater 
poet  gained,  a  hundred  years  later,  such 
education  as  a  university  could  impart  to 
a  Wordsworth.  One  of  his  first  literary 
efforts  at  the  university  was  in  conjunc- 
tion with  an  acquaintance  whose  advance- 
ment in  the  State  was  destined  to  be  yet 
more  distinguished  than  his  own.  In  1687 
John  Dryden,  who  had  discovered  the 
truth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  soon 
after  the  accession  of  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic king,  .published  his  famous  poem 
"The  Hind  and  the  Panther."  It  called 
forth,  a  number  of  replies,  both  serious  and 
burlesque,  of  which  one  only,  entitled  "  The 


Country  Mouse  and  the  City  Mouse," 
written  by  Charles  Montague  and  Mat- 
thew Prior,  can  be  said  to  have  survived. 
Montague  was  the  .son  of  a  younger  son 
of  a  nobleman,  and,  like  Prior,  was  edu- 
cated under  Busby.  The  two  Westmin- 
ster boys  went  to  Cambridge  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  good  fortune  of  Montague, 
like  that  of  his  friend,  appears  to  have 
been  due  in  the  first  instance  to  a  knack 
of  verse-making.  To  call  him  a  poet 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  call  an  organ- 
grinder  a  musician,  but  his  lines  on  the 
death  of  King  Charles  started  him  on  the 
road  to  fortune.  He  was  born  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  once  there,  as 
Macaulay  observes,  his  life  during  some 
years  was  a  series  of  triumphs.  "  At 
thirty  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  his 
chances  in  life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage 
and  a  chaplain's  scarf.  At  thirty-seven  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  a  regent  of 
the  kingdom." 

Prior,  who  knew  that  as  a  poet  he  was 
beyond  comparison  superior  to  Montague, 
and  that  even  of  this  parody  the  best  part 
was  his  work,  grumbled  at  the  speedy  pro- 
motion of  his  literary  partner.  But  his 
own  advancement  was  at  hand.  In  1691 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy which  joined  the  congress  at  the 
Hague,  and  afterwards  received  the  post 
of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  King 
William.  When  Mary  died  he  wrote  an 
elegy  on  her  death,  addressed  to  the  king 
in  an  exhausting  number  of  stanzas.  It 
is  after  the  manner  of  such  loyal  poems, 
and  no  doubt  Dr.  Johnson  is  ri^ht  in  his 
conjecture  that  William  never  read  it,  for 
Prior  himself  complains  that  the  king  did 
not  understand  poetical  eulogy.  If  he  had 
read  this  threnody  he  would  have  learnt 
that  he  was  the  sun  whose  auspicious  light 
could  alone  give  joy  to  the  mourning  na- 
tions, and  whose  sublime  meridian  course 
must  atone  for  Mary's  setting  rays  ;  that 
half  of  him  was  deified  before  his  death  ; 
that  from  Mary's  glory  angels  trace  the 
beauty  of  her  partner's  soul;  and  how,  to 
quote  the  final  stanza  — 

Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  given 

Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go  : 

While  she,  great  saint,  rejoices  Heaven  ; 
And  thou  sustain'st  the  orb  below. 

It  seems  impossible  to  conceive  that  any 
one,  whether  king  or  commoner,  would 
care  to  read  a  mechanical  piece  of  verse 
like  this,  but  such  poems  were  then  the 
fashion,  and  were  written  and  endured, 
no  doubt,  simply  because  they  were  fasb- 
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ionable.  Prior,  a  courtier  by  nature,  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  discovering  and 
celebrating  kingly  virtues,  and  his  "  Car- 
men Scculare"  a  poem  published  five  years 
later,  "  one  of  his  longest  and  most  splen- 
did compositions,"  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son's verdict,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  speci- 
men as  the  age  could  show  of  encomiastic 
verse.  But  it  is  a  dreary  specimen  not- 
withstanding. 

Biography  was  an  art  little  practised  in 
Prior's  time,  and  the  characteristic  details 
handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  poet's 
official  life  are  comparatively  few  and  in- 
significant. What  there  are,  however, 
will  be  worth  recording,  for  they  show 
that  he  filled  the  posts  assigned  to  him 
with  dignity  and  tact.  In  1697  Prior  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  English  nego- 
tiators at  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  con- 
clusion of  which  caused  such  abounding 
joy  in  England.  The  same  year  he  was 
nominated  principal  secretary  of  state  in 
Ireland,  and  in  1698  he  was  secretary  to 
the  embassy  in  France  under  the  Earl  of 
Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  described  this  embassy, 
"  the  most  magnificent  that  England  had 
ever  sent  to  any  foreign  court,"  with  his 
accustomed  wealth  of  detail  and  pictur- 
es queue  ss  of  style.  The  passage  refer- 
ring to  Prior,  however  familiar,  deserves 
to  be  transcribed,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
relate  the  anecdotes  contained  in  it  more 
briefly  or  in  such  felicitous  language  :  — 

"  Prior  was  secretary  of  legation.  His 
quick  parts,  his  industry,  his  politeness, 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  marked  him  out  as  eminently 
fitted  for  diplomatic  employment.  He 
had,  however,  found  much  difficulty  in 
overcoming  an  odd  prejudice  which  his 
chief  had  conceived  against  him.  Port- 
land, with  good  natural  abilities  and  great 
expertness  in  business,  was  no  scholar. 
He  had  probably  never  read  an  English 
book  ;  but  he  had  a  general  notion,  unhap- 
pily but  too  well  founded,  that  the  wits  and 
poets,  who  congregated  at  Will's,  were  a 
most  profane  and  licentious  set ;  and  be- 
ing himself  a  man  of  orthodox  opinions 
and  regular  life,  he  was  not  disposed  to 
give  his  confidence  to  one  whom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  ribald  scoffer.  Prior,  with 
much  address,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  help 
of  a  little  hypocrisy,  completely  removed 
this  unfavourable  impression.  He  talked 
on  serious  subjects  seriously,  quoted  the 
New  Testament  appositely,  vindicated 
Hammond  from  the  charge  of  Popery, 
and,  by  way  of  a  decisive  blow,  gave  the 
definition  of  a  true  Church  from  the  nine- 


teenth article.  Portland  stared  at  him. 
'  I  am  glad,  Mr.  Prior,  to  find  you  so 
good  a  Christian.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
an  atheist.'  '  An  atheist,  my  good  lord  ? ' 
cried  Prior.  '  What  could  lead  your  lord- 
ship to  entertain  such  a  suspicion?' 
4  Why,'  said  Portland,  '  I  knew  that  you 
were  a  poet,  and  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
you  did  not  believe  in  God.'  '  My  lord,' 
said  the  wit,  "you  do  us  poets  the  great- 
est injustice.  Of  all  people  we  are 
farthest  from  atheism.  For  the  atheists 
do  not  even  worship  the  true  God  whom 
the  rest  of  mankind  acknowledge ;  and 
we  are  always  invoking  and  hymning  false 
gods  whom  everybody  else  has  renounced.' 
This  jest  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to 
all  who  remember  the  eternally  recurring 
allusions  to  Venus  and  Minerva,  Mars, 
Cupid,  and  Apollo,  which  were  meant  to 
be  the  ornaments,  and  are  the  blemishes, 
of  Prior's-  compositions.  But  Portland 
was  much  puzzled.  However,  he  declared 
himself  satisfied ;  and  the  young  diploma- 
tist withdrew,  laughing  to  think  with  how 
little  learning  a  man  may  shine  in  courts, 
lead  armies,  negotiate  treaties,  obtain  a 
coronet  and  a  garter,  and  leave  a  fortune 
of  half  a  million." 

Prior's  wit  and  readiness  of  repartee 
were  not  always  exercised  on  men  as 
thick-headed  as  Portland,  and  it  was  dur- 
ing this  residence  in  Paris  that  he  received 
attentions  from  distinguished  Frenchmen 
like  the  Prince  of  Conde"  and  Bossuet. 
Then,  too,  it  was  that  on  seeing  at  Ver- 
sailles the  pictures  painted  by  Le  Brim  to 
commemorate  the  victories  of  Louis  XIV., 
he  was  asked  whether  King  William's 
palace  was  similarly  adorned,  and  made 
the  famous  reply,  "  The  monuments  of  my 
master's  actions  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
but  in  his  own  house."  At  all  times  and 
in  all  places  the  poet  proved  himself  a 
distinguished  courtier,  and  his  conversa- 
tion and  manners  were  warmly  praised  by 
the  French  king,  "a  circumstance,"  says 
Macaulay,  "which  will  be  thought  re- 
markable when  it  is  remembered  that  his 
Majesty  was  an  excellent  model  and  an 
excellent  judge  of  gentlemanlike  deport- 
ment, and  that  Prior  had  passed  his  boy- 
hood in  drawing  corks  at  a  tavern,  and 
his  early  manhood  in  the  seclusion  of  a 
college." 

It  has  been  said,  on  grounds  that  will 
scarcely  bear  examination,  that  he  was 
not  a  good  man  of  business.  Pope  says 
Prior  was  nothing  out  of  verse,  but  then 
Pope  disliked  Prior.  Swift,  a  far  better 
judge,  writes  highly  of  his  abilities  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  Lord  Boling. 
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broke,  addressing  Queen  Anne,  states 
that  Prior  is  "the  best  versed  in  matters 
of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's  servants,"  a 
rernark  which  it  is  probable  Lord  Macau- 
lay  had  in  his  mind  when  he  observes 
that,  like  Montague,  Prior  was  distin- 
guished by  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
trade  and  finance.  That  King  William, 
who  cared  not  a  jot  for  literature,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in 
Prior's  favour  in  consequence  of  his  gen- 
ius as  a  poet,  did  thoroughly  confide  in 
him,  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  qualifications 
as  a  man  of  affairs.  Another  proof  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  year  after 
the  French  embassy,  Prior,  having  served 
for  a  time  as  under-secretary  of  state, 
was  made  commissioner  of  trade.  In 
1 70 1  he  was  elected  member  for  East 
Grinstead.  Three  years  later,  when  Har-< 
ley  became  secretary  of  state,  and  St. 
John,  who,  according  to  Swift,  was  much 
the  greatest  commoner  in  England,  sec- 
retary at  war,  Prior,  like  his  friend  Swift, 
some  years  later,  joined  the  Tory  party, 
and  lent  his  wit  to  the  support  of  his  new 
associates.  Some  years  passed,  of  which, 
so  far  as  concerns  Prior,  we  have  no 
record,  but  in  171 1  he  was  privately  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  France  in  order  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  "  Prior,"  writes  Swift  to  Stella, 
"has  been  out  of  town  these  two  months, 
nobody  knows  where."  Yet  he  conjec- 
tures he  had  been  to  France.  In  a  letter 
to  Queen  Anne  King  Louis  writes,  "  I  shall 
expect  with  impatience  the  return  of  Mr. 
Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable  to 
me."  In  1712  the  treaty-maker  went 
again  to  Paris  as  ambassador,  and  re- 
mained there  until  the  death  of  the  queen 
and  a  change  of  ministry  reduced  him  to 
a  private  station.  In  France  in  the  pres- 
ent day  a  statesman  or  politician  whose 
conduct  has  ceased  to  be  approved  is  in 
danger  of  imprisonment  or  exile;  in  Eng- 
land a  century  and  a  half  ago  a  public 
man,  on  the  fall  of  his  party,  was  liable  to 
a  similar  punishment.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  George  I.  the  Whig  minis- 
ters took  proceedings  against  all  con- 
cerned in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  and  when 
Prior  arrived  in  England  in  the  spring  of 
171 5  he  was  subject  to  what  he  calls  a 
"wild  examination"  before  a  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Great  caution  was 
needed  on  his  part  if  it  be  true,  as  he  says, 
that  the  committee  endeavoured  to  extort 
evidence  from  him  which  would  bring  his 
friends  to  the  scaffold,  but  Prior,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  narrative,  was  equal  to  the 
emergency.     The  examination  lasted  a 


week,  and  the  ex-ambassador  was  then  or- 
dered into  close  custody.  Two  years,  of 
which  we  have  no  record,  were  spent  in 
prison.  In  171 7,  when  an  act  of  grace 
was  passed,  Prior  was  excluded  from  it, 
but  he  obtained  his  discharge  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  in  the  following  year  pro- 
duced by  subscription  a  folio  edition  of 
his  poems,  published  in  splendid  style  by 
Tonson.  In  the  long  list  of  titled  sub- 
scribers, of  dukes  and  earls,  of  lords  and 
bishops,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  names 
of  Pope  and  Steele,  of  Gay  and  Swift. 
The  dean,  careful  though  he  was  about 
expenditure,  took  five  copies,  which  must 
have  cost  him  ten  guineas.  The  poet 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  country, 
and  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  in  1 721,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  under  a  ponderous  Latin 
epitaph,  for  which,  including  the  monu- 
ment, he  left  500/.  in  his  will. 

It  was  quite  possible  in  the  last  century, 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  for 
men  of  considerable  mark  in  politics  or 
literature  to  pass  off  the  scene  without  the 
danger  so  common  in  our  time  of  being 
done  to  death  again  in  a  biography.  To 
edify  us  in  these  garrulous  days,  two, 
three,  or  even  four  volumes  are  often  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  third-rate  men 
and  women;  in  Queen  Anne's  age  a 
writer  or  statesman  of  first-rate  eminence 
was  generally  dismissed  with  a  memoir 
that  would  now  be  considered  brief  in  a 
biographical  dictionary.  It  was  not  that 
writers  possessed  in  those  days,  any  more 
than  in  these,  "the  talent  of  silence,"  but 
that  their  communicative  power  was  exer- 
cised in  other  channels. 

Prior  was  distinguished  as  an  ambassa- 
dor and  poet,  and  yet  our  knowledge  of 
him,  and  especially  "  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  lighter  parts  of  life,"  is* very  slight  in- 
deed. For  some  years  Swift  and  Prior 
were  constantly  together,  and  in  the  jour- 
nal to  Stella  Prior's  name  is  mentioned 
more  than  fifty  times.  The  writer  was  a 
great  satirist  as  well  as  one  of  the  shrewd- 
est observers  that  ever  lived,  yet  to  Prior's 
character,  to  his  manners,  even  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  we  find  only  the  most 
incidental  allusions.  It  miy  be  worth 
while,  however,  to  glean  a  few  grains  from 
this  field.  No  doubt,  like  all  poets,  Prior 
loved  praise.  "  He  was  damped,"  says 
Swift  on  one  occasion,  "  until  I  stuffed 
him  with  two  or  three  compliments  ;  "  at 
another  time  he  writes,  "  Prior  and  I  sat 
on,  when  we  complimented  one  another 
for  an  hour  or  two  upon  our  mental  wit 
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and  poetry."  Then  we  learn  that  Prior 
was  always  a  good  courtier,  and  was 
always  mindful  to  attend  the  lord  treas- 
urer's dinners.  Drinking,  says  his  friend, 
will  not  do  with  Prior's  lean  carcase. 
Even  statesmen  were  not  ashamed  to 
get  drunk  in  those  days,  and  men  with 
weakly  constitutions  suffered  accordingly. 
Swift  observes  that  Prior  had  generally  a 
cough,  which  he  called  a  cold,  and,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  frequent  walks  round  the 
Park,  he  adds,  "  This  walking  is  a  strange 
remedy.  Mr.  Prior  walks  to  make  him- 
self fat,  and  I  to  bring  myself  down." 
Men  of  letters  in  that  Augustan  age  seem 
to  have  avoided  matrimony.  Swift  and 
Pope,  Thomson  and  Gay,  Congreve  and 
Fenton,  were  bachelors,  and  the  few  who 
did  marry  were  either,  like  Addison,  un- 
fortunate in  their  choice,  or,  like  Parnell, 
in  the  brief  duration  of  their  happiness. 
Prior,  who  was  also  a  bachelor,  lived  the 
careless  and  licentious  life  of  a  man  about 
town,  and  the  female  companionship  he 
selected  for  himself  was  of  the  coarsest 
description.  He  was  member  of  the  Kit 
Cat  Club  and  of  the  famous  Brother's 
Club,  started  by  St.  John  for  the  "  improve- 
ment of  friendship  and  the  encouragement 
of  letters."  But  although  living  as  the 
associate  and  equal  of  noblemen  and 
statesmen,  his  tastes  were  unrefined,  and 
it  is  stated  that  after  spending  an  evening 
with  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  and  Swift,  he 
would  smoke  a  pipe  and  drink  ale  with  a 
common  soldier  and  his  wife  in  Long  Acre. 
This  soldier  died  shortly  before  the  poet, 
and  Arbuthnot  observes  that  Prior  had  a 
narrow  escape  by  dying,  since,  had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  married  the  widow. 
The  truth  is,  there  was  no  greatness  in 
Prior,  whether  moral  or  intellectual. 
There  is  not  in  him  even  the  robust  mas- 
culine sense  which  in  some  men  and  some 
authors  is  a  substitute  for  greatness.  He 
could  say  fine  things — it  was  he  who 
said,  and  he  deserves  the  praise  of  it,  "  I 
had  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishman 
than  the  best  poet  or  greatest  scholar  that 
ever  wrote  "  —  but  his  poetry,  like  his  life, 
has  no  affinity  with  what  we  deem  lofty 
and  noble.  Prior  had  ambition,  as  all 
men  must  have  who  lead  a  successful 
career,  but  he  had  no  aspirations.  He 
walked  in  the  plain,  and  never  breathed 
the  pure  invigorating  air  of  the  mountains. 
His  philosophy,  if  he  had  any,  was  to 
make  the  best  of  life,  and  to  take  as  his 
rule  the  Horatian  maxim,  "  Quid  sit  fu- 
turum  eras  fuge  qucerere;  et  quern  fors 
dicrui7i  cumque  dabit,  lucro  appone"  In 
his  "  Solomon  "  thought  is  called  the  worst 


of  evils,  and  he  is  constantly  reiterating 
the  sentiment  that  thought  only  serves  to 
deepen  the  sadness  of  life  :  — 

If  we  see  right  we  see  our  woes  ; 

Then  what  avails  it  to  have  eyes  ? 
From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows  ; 

The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

In  "  Alma,"  a  droll  discourse  on  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  from  which  Voltaire,  has  taken 
many  ideas  and  much  foulness,*  Prior 
makes  his  friend  Richard  say  — 

Sir,  if  it  be  your  wisdom's  aim 

To  make  me  merrier  than  I  am, 

I'll  be  all  night  at  your  devotion  — 

Come  on,  friend  ;  broach  the  pleasing  notion  ; 

But  if  you  would  depress  my  thought, 

Your  wisdom  is  not  worth  a  groat. 

And  the  conclusion  of  the  poem  suggests 
that  wisdom,  since  it  makes  one  sad,  is  of 
little  worth,  and  that  the  solace  of  the  bot- 
tle is  to  be  preferred  to  the  sage  maxims 
of  philosophers.  It  is  generally  unsafe  to 
attempt  to  supply,  by  the  help  of  a  poet's 
verse,  the  deficiencies  of  his  biographer ; 
but  Prior  frequently  writes  about  himself 
in  an  easy  colloquial  strain,  and  ff  there 
be  some  jest  in  his  song,  there  is  also  a 
considerable  share  of  truth.  There  is  a 
little  piece,  for  instance,  written  at  the 
Hague,  that  is  drawn,  no  doubt,  from  the 
life,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  re- 
leased from  the  cares  of  business,  and 
driving 

In  a  little  Dutch  chaise  on  a  Saturday  night, 
On  my  left  hand  my  Horace,  a  nymph  on  my 
right. 

And  when  in  a  piece  written  for  his  own 
monument  he  says  he  was  industrious 
and  grave  in  public  employments,  and 
merry  when  alone  with  his  friends,  we 
may  safely  take  the  assurance  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  poetical  fancy;  for 
we  know  that  he  was  to  be  trusted  in 
official  life,  and  we  know  also  that  he  was 
a  man  eminently  sociable,  a  great  diner- 
out,  a  lover  of  good  cheer,  a  maker  of  puns, 
and  an  entertaining  companion.  Men 
like  Harley,  Bolingbroke,  and  Swift  would 
not  have  been  attracted  again  and  again 
to  Prior's  house  if  their  host  had  not  been 
agreeable.  It  is  remarkable1  too  that  in 
that  age  of  bitter  animosities  and  coarse 
vituperation  few  words  save  those  of  kind- 
ness were  uttered  with  regard  to  Prior. 
Pope  said  that  he  was  "  not  a  right  good 
man,"  and  for  once  in  his  life  probably 
spoke  the  truth,  since  the  courtly  ambassa- 
dor and  brilliant  poet  practised  low  vices ;  f 

*  M.  Taine. 

f  It  is  but  just  to  observe  that  John  Wesley  denies 
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but  Prior,  unlike  Pope,  appears  to  have 
proved  himself  sincere  and  faithful  to  his 
friends.  His  faults  were  like  the  faults  of 
Tom  Jones,  and  not  like  the  faults  of 
Blifil. 

The  reader  of  Prior's  poetry  will  be 
struck  by  its  variety,  and  this  variety,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson,  has  made  him 
popular.  He  began  his  poetical  life  by 
writing  a  burlesque  ;  he  ended  by  produ- 
cing "  Solomon,"  a  long  didactic  poem, 
which,  according  to  John  Wesley,  and  to 
Hannah  More  who  echoed  his  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  poems  in  the  English 
language,  and  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
that  very  remarkable  critic  the  Rev. 
George  Gilfillan,  whose  judgments  on  po- 
etry are  sometimes  as  amusing  as  a  jest- 
book,  contains  in  it  touches  of  nature  little 
inferior  to  Shakespeare.  We  fear  that 
even  these  criticisms  will  not  induce  many 
readers  nowadays  to  read  "  Solomon,"  a 
poem  in  three  books,  the  whole  of  which 
is  a  soliloquy.  It  contains  many  fine  pas- 
sages, which  are  more  like  splendid  rhet- 
oric than  poetry,  and  some  exquisite  ab- 
surdities, as,  for  example,  when  the  Jewish 
king  is  made  to  prophesy  the  future  great- 
ness of  Britain :  — 

From  pole  to  pole  she  hears  her  acts  resound, 
And  rules  an  empire  by  no  ocean  bound  ; 
Knows  her  ships  anchored,  and  her  sails  un- 
furled, 

In  other  Indies  and  a  second  world. 

Long  shall  Britannia  (that  must  be  her  name) 

Be  first  in  conquest  and  preside  in  fame  — 

or  when,  in  love  with  a  beautiful  woman, 
he  declares  that  in  her  "jetty  curls  ten 
thousand  Cupids  played,"  or  when  an  an- 
gel is  sent  to  give  him  the  sound  but  com- 
monplace advice  — 

Now,  Solomon,  remembering  who  thou  art, 
Act  through  thy  remnant  life  the  decent  part. 

All  poetry  save  the  highest  has  a  ten- 
dency to  go  out  of  fashion,  and  there  is 

the  report  made  by  Spence  and  others  with  regard  to 
Prior's  licentiousness  —  a  report  which  is  in  a  measure 
confirmed  by  the  looseness  of  his  verses  —  and  he  adds 
the  following  curious  statement  with  regard  to  the 
poet's  Cloe.  "  Others  say  his  Cloe  was  ideal.  I  know 
the  contrary.  I  have  heard  my  eldest  brother  say  her 
name  was  Miss  Taylor ;  that  he  knew  her  well ;  and 
that  she  once  came  to  him  (in  Dean's  Yard,  West- 
minster) purposely  to  ask  his  advice.  She  told  him, 
'Sir,  I  know  not  what  to  do.  Mr.  Prior  makes  large 
professions  of  his  love,  but  he  never  offers  me  mar- 
riage.' My  brother  advised  her  to  bring  the  matter  to 
a  point  at  once.  She  went  directly  to  Mr.  Prior,  and 
asked  him  plainly,  'Do  you  intend  to  marry  me  or 
no?'  He  said  many  soft  and  pretty  things  ;  on  which 
she  said,  '  Sir,  in  refusing  to  answer,  you  do  answer. 
I  will  see  you  no  more.'  And  she  did  see  him  no  more 
to  the  clay  of  his  death.  But  afterwards  she  spent 
many  hours,  standing  and  weeping  at  his  tomb  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 


nothing  sadder  in  the  history  of  literature 
than  the  pages  which  illustrate  the  gradual 
oblivion  of  writers  once  famous  and  popu- 
lar. When  De  Quincey  observed  that 
every  age  buries  its  own  literature,  he  did 
but  exaggerate  a  painful  truth ;  a  large 
portion  of  it  no  doubt  becomes  utterly  ex- 
tinct, or  is  but  dragged  to  the  light  for  a 
few  hours  by  some  hungry  book-worm,  to 
be  once  more  placed,  not  always  with  rev- 
erence, amidst  congenial  dust.  Prior,  we 
beg  our  readers  to  remember,  was  once  a 
famous  poet.  Did  he  not  gain  4,000/.  by 
the  publication  of  his  verses,  were  not  his 
principal  pieces  translated  into  Latin  and 
French,  and  did  not  Johnson  (long  years  af- 
ter the  poet's  death)  declare  that  Prior  was 
a  lady's  book,  and  that  no  lady  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  standing  in  her  library?  On 
the  strength  of  this  statement  from  that 
archpriest  of  morality  we  do  not  recom- 
mend any  lady  to  venture  upon  an  indis- 
criminate perusal  of  Prior;  but  the  doc- 
tor's assertion  is  a  proof,  at  all  events, 
that  more  than  fifty  years  after  the  poet's 
death  he  retained  a  place  amongst  authors 
familiar  to  general  readers.  Another  and 
still  more  striking  evidence  of  Prior's  pop- 
ularity is  the  way  in  which  many  of  his 
thoughts  were  appropriated  by  contem- 
porary poets,  as  well  as  by  writers  who  be- 
longed to  a  later  period  of  the  century. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  Vol- 
taire borrowed  many  ideas  from  "  Alma." 
Southey  has  pointed  out  that  from  Prior 
Pope  has  adopted  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous artifices  of  his  verse  ;  and  this 
remark,  which  is  quite  true,  scarcely  cov- 
ers all  Pope's  obligations  to  his  brother 
poet.  Gray  and  Collins,  the  greatest  lyric 
poets  of  the  century,  are  not  without  some 
traces  of  indebtedness  to  the  same  source. 
Charles  Wesley's  well-known  hymn,  com- 
mencing :  — 

Lo  !  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land 
'Twixt  two  unbounded  seas  I  stand, 

was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  suggested 
by  the  couplet  in  "  Solomon  "  :  — 

Amid  two  seas,  on  one  small  point  of  land, 
Wearied,  uncertain,  and  amazed  we  stand ; 

and  there  are  even  traces  in  Cowper,  one 
of  the  most  original  of  poets,  of  his  fa- 
miliar acquaintance  with  Prior,  who  in 
Cowper's  younger  days  was  at  the  height 
of  his  fame.  The  use,  however,  which 
one  poet  makes  of  another,  a  use  often  in- 
voluntary, is  not  to  be  hastily  set  down  as 
plagiarism.  "  It  seems,"  says  Pope,  "  not 
so  much  the  perfection  of  sense  to  say 
things  that  had  never  been  said  before,  as 
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to  express  those  best  that  have  been  said 
oftenest."  And  he  adds  that  writers  bor- 
rowing from  others  are  like  trees  which  of 
themselves  would  produce  only  one  sort  of 
fruit,  but  upon  being  grafted  upon  others 
may  yield  a  variety.  Prior,  strange  to 
say,  has  received  his  warmest  eulogium 
from  the  pious  founder  of  Methodism. 
John  Wesley,  who  even  in  the  busiest  por- 
tion of  his  life  was  an  omnivorous  reader, 
and  probably  read  more  volumes  through 
while  riding  on  horseback  or  driving  in 
his  carriage  than  many  men  who  with  am- 
ple leisure  boast  of  a  taste  for  literature, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Prior.  He  fre- 
quently quotes  from  his  poems  in  his  let- 
ters and  sermons,  and  devotes  an  essay  to 
his  defence  in  reply  to  what  he  considered 
the  disparaging  remarks  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
He  allows  that  he  often  wrote  hastily,  and 
has  many  unpolished  lines,  but  considers 
that  his  genius  at  its  best  is  "not  inferior 
in  strength  to  any  besides  Milton."  His 
tales,  he  observes,  replying  seriatim  to  the 
criticisms  of  Johnson,  are  certainly  the 
best  told  of  any  in  the  English  tongue. 
"  Never  man  wrote  with  more  tenderness. 
Witness  the  preface  to  '  Henry  and  Em- 
ma.' with  the  whole  inimitable  poem." 
And  as  for  the  doctor's  complaint  of  the 
tediousness  of  "  Solomon,"  "  I  should  as 
soon  think,"  says  Wesley,  "of  tediousness 
in  the  second  or  sixth  ^neid  !  "  And 
Prior  had  the  honour  —  no  slight  honour 
surely  —  of  being  warmly  praised  by  Cow- 
per,  who  wrote  of  "  Henry  and  Emma," 
of  which  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently,  as  an  "  enchanting  piece,"  to 
which  few  readers  of  poetry  have  not 
given  a  consecrated  place  in  their  memo- 
ries, and  of  Prior  generally  as  a  poet 
"who  with  much  labour,  but  with  admira- 
ble success,  has  embellished  all  his  poems 
with  the  most  charming  ease." 

In  this  criticism  Cowper  has  hit  upon 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Prior's 
verse,  its  "  charming  ease."  His  poetry 
contains,  no  doubt,  a  large  amount  of 
mythological  rubbish.  Such  rubbish  was 
the  product  of  the  age,  and  Prior  wrote  as 
he  lived,  after  the  fashion  of  his  time. 
But  as  a  lyric  poet,  whose  genius  is  stim- 
ulated by  social  gaiety,  and  whose  wit  is 
ready  at  command,  he  has  no  rival  in  his 
century.  His  position  may  not  be  a  lofty 
one,  but  he  fills  it  perfectly.  As  an  epi- 
grammatist he  is  admirable  ;  as  a  writer  of 
humorous  and  not  over-modest  tales  he  is 
excelled  only  by  La  Fontaine  ;  his  love- 
verses,  although  destitute  of  soul  and  pas- 
sion, as  might  be  expected  from  a  man 
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living  loose  upon  the  town,  are  remark- 
able for  gracefulness  and  felicity  of  ex- 
pression. He  was  the  Thomas  Moore  — 
too  often,  indeed,  the  Tom  Little  — of  his 
age,  and  marks  of  his  influence  may  read- 
ily be  traced  in  the  sparkling  effusions  of 
the  Irish  poet.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add, 
what  some  of  our  readers  will  doubtless 
remember,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
Prior's  amorous  verses  differs  consider- 
ably from  ours.  He  declares  that  they 
have  neither  nature  nor  passion,  gallantry 
nor  tenderness ;  that  they  have  the  cold- 
ness of  Cowley  without  his  wit,  and  are 
the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier  try- 
ing to  be  amorous  by  dint  of  study. 
Passion  they  no  doubt"  lack,  and  tender- 
ness also  ;  but  they  have  a  lightness  of 
touch,  a  gallantry  of  tone,  and,  to  quote 
the  phrase  aptly  applied  to  them  by  Haz- 
litt,  "a  mischievous  gaiety,"  which  en- 
titles them,  we  think,  to  a  high  place 
amongst  occasional  verses.  It  must  be 
allowed,  however,  that  the  pieces  merit- 
ing this  praise  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
that  the  best  of  these  are  tainted  with  im- 
modesty, and  will  not  admit  of  quotation. 
If  poets  and  versemen  like  Prior  would 
but  remember  that  by  the  abnegation  of 
purity  they  exile  themselves  from  the  best 
society  and  the  most  appreciative  readers 
in  the  world,  they  might  be  led  to  watch 
over  their  words  more  strictly,  even  if  no 
nobler  motive  kept  them  from  transgress- 
ing. A  century  and  a  half  ago,  however, 
the  risk  of  being  banished  from  the  boudoir 
for  over-plain  speaking,  and  for  double  e?i- 
te?idre,  was  a  very  slight  risk  indeed,  and 
Prior's  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors,  in  attempting  lively  society- 
verses,  were  not  less  gross,  and  far  less 
felicitous.  Gay  and  Somerville,  for  in- 
stance, are  often  coarser  than  Prior,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  so  sparkling.  Pope, 
the  greatest  poet  of  the  age,  transgresses 
in  a  manner  more  offensive  than  witty, 
and  Swift,  who  possessed  "  the  best  brains 
in  the  nation,"  wrote  the  nastiest  verses 
to  be  found  in  our  language.  But  it  is 
time  to  give  an  illustration  or  two  of 
Prior's  sportive  ease  and  grace  as  a  lyric 
poet.  Thomas  Moore,  writing  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  alludes  to  one  of  Prior's 
pieces,  and  observes  that  nothing  could 
be  more  gracefully  light  and  gallant.  No 
wonder  that  it  pleased  the  Irish  poet,  for 
the  conceit  in  it  is  so  like  some  of  his  own 
that  any  one  ignorant  of  the  authorship 
!  would  at  once  credit  Moore  with  the  pro- 
duction. Listen  only  to  the  two  last 
stanzas : — 
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The  god  of  us  versemen  (you  know,  child)  the 
sun, 

How  after  his  journeys  he  sets  up  his  rest ; 
If  at  morning  o'er  earth  'tis  his  fancy  to  run, 
At  night  he  declines  on  his  Thetis's  breast. 

So,  when  I  am  wearied  with  wandering  all  day, 
To  thee,  my  delight,  in  the  evening  I  come ; 

No  matter  what  beauties  I  saw  in  my  way, 
They  were  but  my  visits,  but  thou  art  my 
home. 

In  an  ode  to  a  lady  who  declines  to  dis- 
pute any  longer  with  the  poet,  and  "  leaves 
him  in  the  argument,"  he  sings  in  lan- 
guage which  is  as  free  from  an  antique 
flavour,  as  if  it  had  been  produced  yester- 
day :  — 

In  the  dispute,  whate'er  I  said, 

My  heart  was  by  my  tongue  belied  ; 

And  in  my  looks  you  might  have  read 
How  much  I  argued  on  your  side. 

Alas  !  not  hoping  to  subdue, 

I  only  to  the  fight  aspired  ; 
To  keep  the  beauteous  foe  in  view 

Was  all  the  glory  I  desired. 

But  she,  howe'er  of  victory  sure, 

Contemns  the  wreath  too  long  delayed  ; 

And,  armed  with  more  immediate  power, 
Calls  cruel  silence  to  her  aid. 

Deeper  to  wound  she  shuns  the  fight ; 

She  drops  her  arms  to  gain  the  field  : 
Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight, 

And  triumphs  when  she  seems  to  yield. 

The  qualities  of  vivacity  and  ease  are  well 
displayed  in  the  following  description  of 
"  A  Lover's  Anger  :  "  — 

As  Cloe  came  into  the  room  t'other  day, 
I  peevish  began,  "  Where  so  long  could  you 
stay  ? 

In  your  lifetime  you  never  regarded  your  hour  ; 
You  promised  at  two,  and  (pray  look,  child) 
'tis  four. 

A  lady's  watch  needs  neither  figures  nor 
wheels  ; 

'Tis  enough  that  'tis  loaded  with  baubles  and 
seals. 

A  temper  so  heedless  no  mortal  can  bear  "  — 
Thus  far  I  went  on  with  a  resolute  air. 
"  Lord  bless  me  !  "  said  she  ;  "  let  a  body  but 
speak ; 

Here's  an  ugly  hard  rose-bud  fall'n  into  my 
neck ; 

It  has  hurt  me  and  vex'd  me  to  such  a  de- 
gree- 
See  here  !  for  you  never  believe  me  ;  pray  see, 
On  the  left  side  my  breast  what  a  mark  it  has 
made  ! " 

So  saying,  her  bosom  she  careless  displayed  : 
That  seat  of  delight  I  with  wonder  survey'd, 
And  forgot  every  word  I  design'd  to  have  said. 

As  a  song-writer  Prior  never  excels, 


and  sometimes  fails  ignominiously.  He 

wrote  twenty-eight  songs,  of  which  the 
greater  number  were  "set  to  music  by  the 
most  eminent  masters."  They  are  sad 
rubbish,  although  now  and  then  a  happy 
phrase  or  lively  fancy  reminds  us  that  they 
are  not  the  compositions  of  a  common- 
place writer.  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  been 
thinking  of  these  pieces  when  he  wrote  of 
Prior's  amorous  poems  as  the  "  dull  exer- 
cises of  a  skilful  versifier,"  we  should  not 
quarrel  with  his  judgment,  although  we 
might  complain  of  his  indifference  and 
forgetfulness  in  estimating  the  poet's  love- 
verses  by  the  least  significant  productions 
of  his  pen.  From  the  context,  however, 
it  is  evident  he  had  in  his  mind  certain  of 
the  love-pieces  which  do  not  rank  under 
the  category  of  songs,  and  he  hits,  as  an 
adverse  critic  naturally  would  do,  on  some 
which  are  over-weighted  with  the  mytho- 
logical imagery.  Prior  had,  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  the  poetical  dis- 
ease of  the  day,  but  he  took  it  in  a  mild 
form,  and  manages  in  one  or  two  cases, 
which  unfortunately  we  cannot  quote,  to 
turn  this  sort  of  machinery  to  skilful  ac- 
count. Throughout  the  criticism  on  Prior 
it  seems  to  us  that  Johnson  dispenses  his 
praise  as  well  as  his  blame  wrongly.  He 
cannot  see  the  consummate  charm  of 
many  of  Prior's  occasional  verses,  and  he 
praises  as  "eminently  beautiful"  a  watery 
paraphrase  of  St.  Paul's  noble  utterances 
upon  charity.  Imagine  any  reader  turn- 
ing from  the  13th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians 
to  find  beauty  in  lines  like  these  : 

Each  other  gift  which  God  on  man  bestows, 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  restriction  knows  ; 
To  one  fixt  purpose  dedicates  its  power, 
And  finishing  its  act,  exists  no  more. 
Thus,  in  obedience  to  what  Heaven  decrees, 
Knowledge  shall  fail,  and  prophecy  shall 
cease ; 

But  lasting  Charity's  more  ample  sway, 
Nor  bound  by  time  nor  subjectto  decay, 
In  happy  triumph  shall  forever  live, 
And  endless  good  diffuse,  and  endless  praise 
receive. 

How  differently  the  poet  could  write  when 
he  found  a  congenial  topic  may  be  seen 
from  the  bright  and  graceful  lines  he  ad- 
dresses "  To  a  Child  of  Quality."  In  read- 
ing them  it  may  be  well  to  remember  the  re- 
port that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of 
Prior's  genial  nature,  and  how  when  staying 
in  Lord  Oxford's  house,  he  made  himself 
beloved  by  every  living  thing  —  master, 
child,  servants  ;  human  creature  or  animal. 
When  the  poem  was  written,  the  child  was 
five  years  old  and  the  author  forty. 
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Lords,  knights,  and  squires,  the'  numerous 
band 

That  wear  the  fair  Miss  Mary's  fetters, 
Were  summon'd  by  her  high  command 
To  show  their  passion  by  their  letters. 

My  pen  among  the  rest  I  took, 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  that  cannot  read 

Should  dart  their  kindling  fires  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  obey'd. 

Nor  quality  nor  reputation 

Forbid  me  yet  my  flame  to  tell  ; 
Dear  five  years  old  befriends  my  passion, 

And  I  may  write  till  she  can  spell. 

For  while  she  makes  her  silkworms  beds 
With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear ; 

Whilst  all  the  house  my  passion  reads 
In  papers  round  her  baby's  hair  ; 

She  may  receive  and  own  my  flame 

For,  though  the  strictest  prudes  should 
know  it, 

She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame, 
And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

Then,  too.  alas  !  when  she  shall  tear 
The  lines  some  younger  rival  sends, 

She'll  give  me  leave  to  write,  I  fear, 
And  we  shall  still  continue  friends. 

For  as  our  different  ages  move, 

'Tis  so  ordain'd  (would  Fate  but  mend  it  !) 
That  I  shall  be  past  making  love 

When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it. 

This  is  not  richly  imaginative  verse,  but 
of  its  kind  it  is  perfect;  nothing  could  be 
more  felicitous  in  feeling  or  in  phrase,  and 
there  are  few  readers  that  will  not  appre- 
ciate its  charm.  "  Prior's  serious  poetry," 
says  Hazlitt,  "is  as  heavy  as  his  familiar 
style  was  light  and  agreeable."  No  doubt 
he  was  more  of  a  wit  than  a  poet,  and  his 
happiest  pieces  are  epigrams  and  society- 
verses.  Many  of  these  read  as  if  they 
had  been  composed  impromptu  ;  and  that 
the  poet  had  this  readiness  in  composi- 
tion we  know  from  the  fact  that  in  a  com- 
pany of  Frenchmen  he  produced  on  one 
occasion  some  pretty  extempore  lines  in 
French.  No  notice  of  Prior  can  be  satis- 
factory without  a  specimen  or  two  of  his 
craft  as  an  epigrammatist  Here  is  a  piece 
entitled  "  The  Remedy  worse  than  the 
Disease :  " — 

I  sent  for  Ratcliffe  ;  was  so  ill 
That  other  doctors  gave  me  over  ; 

He  felt  my  pulse,  prescribed  his  pill, 
And  I  was  likely  to  recover. 

But  when  the  wit  began  to  wheeze, 
And  wine  had  warm'd  the  politician, 

Cured  yesterday  of  my  disease, 
I  died  last  night  of  my  physician. 

If  Prior  owes  the  suggestion  of  the  fol- 


lowing to  a  far  greater  epigrammatist,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  puts  the  thought 
suggested  by  the  Latin  poet  into  admira- 
able  shape  :  — 

To  John  I  owed  great  obligation, 
But  John  unhappily  thought  fit 

To  publish  it  to  all  the  nation  ; 

Sure  John  and  I  are  more  than  quit. 

And  here  is  one  expressed  with  similar 
felicity  :  — 

Yes,  every  poet  is  a  fool  ; 

By  demonstration  Ned  can  show  it  ; 
Happy  could  Ned's  inverted  rule 

Prove  every  fool  to  be  a  poet. 

The  following,  written  in  a  lady's  copy 
of  Milton,  is  also  good,  and  has  received 
high  praise  —  higher,  perhaps,  than  its 
merits  :  — 

With  virtue  strong  as  yours  had  Eve  been 
armed, 

In  vain  the  fruit  had  blushed,  or  serpent 
charmed  ; 

Nor  had  our  bliss  by  penitence  been  bought, 
Nor  had  frail  Adam  fall'n,  nor  Milton  wrote. 

Take  another,  not  a  little  severe  upon 
Pope's  friend,  Atterbury,  who,  it  may  be 
remembered,  was  accused,  probably  with 
injustice,  of  infidelity.  The  lines  refer  to 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at 
which  the  bishop  officiated  :  — 

"I  have  no  hopes,"  the  duke  he  says,  and 
dies ; 

"  In  sure  and  certain  hopes,"  the  prelate  cries  : 
Of  these  two  learned  peers,  I  prithee  say,  man, 
Who  is  the  lying  knave,  the  priest  or  layman  ? 
The  duke  he  stands  an  infidel  confest, 
"  He's  our  dear  brother,"  quoth  the  lordly 
priest ;  ■ 

The  duke,  though  knave,  still  "brother  dear," 
he  cries  ; 

And  who  can  say  the  reverend  prelate  lies  ? 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dodd  in  his  valuable 
work  "  The  Epigrammatists,"  has  made 
two  mistakes  with  regard  to  Prior.  He  ob- 
serves that  he  ranks  "  among  the  greater 
poets,"  which  is  assuredly  not  true ;  and 
that  "  with  a  few  exceptions  his  epigrams 
are  of  the  very  lowest  type,"  which  we 
venture  to  think  is  a  blunder  also.  Most 
readers  will  prefer  Mr.  Thackeray's  judg- 
ment that  they  have  "  the  genuine 
sparkle." 

A  fine  specimen  of  Prior's  skill  as  a 
poetical  wit  is  the  famous  burlesque  on 
Boileau's  ode  on  Namur,  and  that  he  does 
sometimes  succeed  in  grave  and  thought- 
ful verse  is  proved  by  his  ode  addressed 
to  the  Hon.  Charles  Montagu,  a  poem 
highly  praised  by  Warton.  Warton  finds 
also  much  tenderness  and  pathos  in  Prior's 
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"  Henry  and  Emma,"  a  poem  which  strikes 
us  as  false  in  conception  and  feeble  and 
verbose  in  execution.  Yet  it  must  not  be 
passed  by  without  a  few  words  of  com- 
ment, seeing  that  it  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  intelligent  judges.  The  ballad 
of  "  The  Nut-Brown  Maid,"  upon  which 
Prior  founded  his  poem,  describes  a  jeal- 
ous or  curious  lover  who  tests  the  fidelity 
of  his  lady-love  by  telling  her  that  he  is  a 
banished  man,  that  if  she  flies  with  him 
she  will  be  regarded  as  a  wanton  ;  and 
when  these  statements  fail  to  daunt  her, 
he  adds  that  he  has  another  lady  in  the 
woods  whom  he  loves  more  than  her.  But 
even  this  revelation  cloes  not  disturb  her 
constancy;  whereupon  the  lover,  having 
tested  her  affection  sufficiently,  tells  the 
nut-brown  maid  that  he  is  neither  ban- 
ished for  his  crimes  nor  false  in  his  love, 
that  he  is,  moreover,  an  earl's  son,  and  is 
ready  to  marry  her  "  as  shortly  as  he  can." 
The  old  ballad  does  not  disturb  one's 
sense  of  fitness  like  the  modern  version, 
partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  its  antique  fla- 
vour, and  partly  from  the  lightness  and 
beauty  of  the  story,  which  is  told  with  the 
utmost  simplicity.  Prior's  Henry,  on  the 
contrary,  an  unpleasant  and  suspicious 
lover  of  the  eighteenth  century,  labours  so 
hard  to  prove  himself  a  scoundrel,  that 
when  at  last  he  invokes  "  solemn  Jove  " 
and  "conscious  Venus,"  and  beseeches 
the  "bright  maid"  to  believe  him  whilst 
he  swears  that  he  is  no  banished  rrjan  or 
perjured  knight,  and  asks  her  to  excuse  a 
trial,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  accused 
her  of  gross  immodesty,  one  feels  vexed 
that  Emma  does  not  indignantly  reject 
him  instead  of  eagerly  accepting  his  over- 
tures. Not  a  word  of  reproof  does  she 
utter  for  his  unmanly  conduct,  but  sees  in 
him  the  lord  of  her  desire,  declares  that 
his  will  must  dictate  her  fate,  and  asks  to 
be  allowed  to  employ  her  life  subservient 
to  his  joy.  The  whole  poem  is  unsatisfac- 
tory and  even  offensive  from  Henry's 
want  of  manliness,  and  from  the  lack  in 
Emma  of  maidenly  dignity,  and  we  find  it 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  lovers  we  like  the 
least.  The  diction  of  the  piece,  more- 
over, is  entirely  conventional,  the  con- 
struction palpably  mechanical,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  compress  within  an 
equal  number  of  lines  more  wretched  bal- 
derdash than  Prior  has  written  on  the  last 
page  of  his  poem.  The  queen  of  beauty, 
so  says  the  poet  (with  a  fine  sense  of  con- 
gruity  which  must  strike  every  reader), 
being  proud  and  pleased  to  hear  the  vows 
of  Henry  and  Emma,  stopped  her  bridled 


doves  and  called  upon  Mars  to  let  fame 
extol  her  favourite  Anna's  wondrous  reign, 
and  the  unwearied  toils  of  Marlborough, 
and  afterwards,  Gaul  being  thrice  van- 
quished, to  record,  "  with  second  breath," 
the  triumphs  of  Venus,  who  is  to  be  as 
faithful  as  Emma,  while  Mars  is  to  copy 
the  fidelity  of  Henry. 

And  when  thy  tumults  and  thy  fights  are  past, 
And  when  thy  laurels  at  my  feet  are  cast, 
Faithful  mayst  thou,  like  British  Henry,  prove, 
And  Emma-like,  let  me  return  thy  love. 

After  this  the  Cyprian  deity  requests 
the  "great  god  of  days  and  verse"  that 
one  day  may  be  set  apart  yearly  for  sports 
and  floral  play  in  honour  of  the  true  lover 
and  the  nut-brown  maid.  What  a  pas- 
sage is  this,  and  how  flatly  it  falls  upon 
modern  ears !  The  vivid  imagination  of 
Keats  gave  new  life  to  the  old  mythology, 
but  to  the  Queen- Anne  men  it  was  for  the 
most  part  mere  dead  lumber,  and  Prior, 
though  he  turns  it  to  clever  if  not  poetical 
uses  elsewhere,  has  failed  to  catch  from  it 
the  slightest  inspiration  in  this  poem. 

We  do  not  like  to  part  from  Prior  in  a 
mood  of  disparaging  criticism.  Like  all 
poets,  he  has  his  weak  side.  No  admirer 
of  Milton  or  of  Wordsworth  would  care 
to  dwell  on  their  pitiful  attempts  at  hu- 
mour. Spenser  is  not  famous  for  wit,  or 
Butler  for  pathos.  We  go  to  Shelley,  and 
not  to  Crabbe,  for  splendid  bursts  of  im- 
agination ;  we  do  not  expect  (M.  Taine 
notwithstanding)  an  accurate  description 
of  natural  objects  from  Pope,  nor  do  we 
look  to  Thomson  for  fine  satire.  In  the 
poetry  of  Prior  there  is  much  that  had  its 
day  and  its  meaning  which  is  now  mean- 
ingless and  dead.  Few,  except  curious 
students,  will  read  his  "  Alma,"  still  fewer 
his  "  Solomon,"  although  in  Wesley's  opin- 
ion it  contains  some  of  the  finest  verses  that 
ever  appeared  in  the  English  tongue;  and 
in  spite  of  Cowper's  admiration  we  ven- 
ture to  say  that  not  one  youth  or  maiden 
in  this  kingdom  will  ever  again  commit  to 
memory  his  "  Henry  and  Emma."  But  if 
we  sweep  away  as  refuse  a  great  deal  that 
was  once  admired,  and  admired,  perhaps, 
not  altogether  unreasonably,  enough  re- 
mains to  give  Matthew  Prior  a  high  -posi- 
tion among  the  poets  whose  bright  wit  and 
fertile  fancy  have  been  expended  on  occa- 
sional verses,  and  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Thackeray  that  his  lyrical  poems  are 
"  amongst  the  easiest,  the  richest,  the 
most  charmingly  humorous "  in  the  En- 
glish language. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Next  morning  there  was  an  unwonted 
excitement  manifest  throughout  the  house- 
hold. Even  the  fat  butler  was  up  when 
Yorke  came  down-stairs  ;  Mr.  Peevor  was 
going  about  in  a  fidget  from  room  to  room, 
although  the  expected  hero  was  not  due 
for  another  hour,  giving  repeated  injunc- 
tions to  the  housekeeper  to  be  sure  and 
keep  up  a  good  fire  in  Mr.  Frederic's 
room  —  he  might  want  to  take  some  rest 
after  his  long  journey;  while  numerous 
apologies  were  made  to  Yorke  for  break- 
fast's being  put  off  on  Fred's  account. 
When,  however,  Fred  did  arrive,  himself 
in  the  brougham  and  his  luggage  in  the 
tax-cart,  it  was  pleasant  to  witness  the  un- 
feigned pleasure  caused  by  his  arrival ; 
but  in  fact  there  was  no  doubt  about  the 
general  amiability  of  the  whole  family. 
Every  one  went  pretty  much  his  or  her 
own  way,  but  no  one  ever  seemed  out  of 
temper;  and  there  were  none  of  those 
little  bickerings  sometimes  observable  in 
even  the  most  affectionate  circles  — 
sparks  of  snappishness  elicited  by  domes- 
tic friction.  Fred  was  very  like  his  sister 
Cathy,  rather  under  middle  height,  with  a 
slight  figure,  pale  complexion,  light  hair, 
and  small  moustache,  and  bearing  the  un- 
mistakable appearance  of  the  British  light 
dragoon.  He  accepted  the  welcome  lav- 
ished upon  him  with  easy  composure,  was 
civil  to  his  step-mother,  affectionate  to  his 
sisters,  and  properly  deferential  to  the 
guest,  as  became  Yorke's  reputation  and 
position  in  the  service. 

''Well,  Frederic,"  said  his  father,  as 
they  sat  over  the  breakfast-table,  "how  is 
your  colonel  ?  quite  well,  I  hope,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  officers?  Is  there  any 
chance  of  the  colonel's  coming  to  England 
this  winter?  if  so,  we  shall  be  very  pleased 
if  he  will  do  us  the  honour  to  pay  us  a 
short  visit." 

The  colonel  was  coming  over,  Fred  be- 
lieved, for  a  fewr  weeks'  hunting,  but  that 
would  be  with  friends  in  Leicestershire. 

"I  suppose  so,"  replied  his  father; 
"  the  colonel's  company  is  very  much 
sought  after,  naturally;  the — th  is  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  regiments  in  the 
service,"  he  added  by  way  of  explanation 
to  Yorke ;  "  but  wouldn't  you  like  to  in- 
vite Lord  Albert  Custance,  or  Sir  Charles 
Allingham,  or  any  of  your  other  brother 
officers,  to  come  over  for  a  few  days 
hunting  with  the  Southbywestershire  ?  I 
should  be  extremely  pleased  to  see  them. 


There  is  plenty  of  room  for  as  many  as 
you  like  to  bring,  and  plenty  of  stabling, 
and  corn  too  for  all,  and  we  would  try  our 
best  to  make  them  comfortable.  This 
house  is  as  much  yours  as  mine,  you 
know,  Frederic,  so  I  hope  you  won't  hes- 
itate to  do  just  as  you  like." 

"Very  kind  of  you,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  re- 
plied his  son;  "but  I  don't  think  any  of 
our  fellows  are  likely  to  be  coming  this 
way  just  now." 

"Well  then,  at  any  other  time,  Fred, 
you  must  bring  some  of  them,  you  know  — 
Lord  Albert  Custance,  or  Sir  Charles  Al- 
lingham, or  any  others.  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  able  to  put  them  up  pretty  com- 
fortably. We  will  give  them  the  best  of 
what  we  have,  at  any  rate." 

"Very  good  of  you,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  again 
answered  the  son,  and  then  turned  the 
conversation  in  a  way  which  implied  that 
Lord  Albert  Custance  and  Sir  Charles 
Allingham  and  the  rest  of  his  brother  offi- 
cers would  certainly  not  receive  the  invita- 
tion. 

"  Do  you  know  the  — th,  colonel  ? " 
said  Mr.  Peevor,  turning  to  Yorke.  "  I 
am  sure  they  would  be  very  pleased  to 
make  your  acquaintance." 

Yorke  replied  that  he  knew  them  very 
well  when  the  regiment  was  in  India,  a 
few  years  ago,  but  that  the  old  set  had  al- 
most all  sold  out  or  exchanged  since  they 
came  home. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  regi- 
ments in  the  service,"  observed  Mr. 
Peevor  —  "expensive,  of  course,  but  I  am 
able  to  give  my  son  a  comfortable  allow- 
ance." 

"  Rather  too  expensive  for  some  of  us, 
sir,  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  young  man, 
laughing  ;  "  we  haven't  all  of  us  got  such 
good-natured  governors  as  some  one  who 
could  be  named;  but  it  keeps  promotion 
going." 

Great  was  the  consternation  in  the 
household  when  it  became  known  that 
Fred's  visit  was  to  last  only  three  days, 
and  that  he  was  going  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  leave  with  some  friends  at 
Leamington.  This  only  came  out  by  de- 
grees, for  the  young  man  was  reserved  in 
manner  —  in  this,  as  in  many  other  re- 
spects, a  contrast  to  his  father.  It  was 
towards  the  end  of  his  short  visit,  when 
he  had  come  to  know  Yorke  better,  that 
he  made  a  partial  confidant  of  the  house 
guest.  "  I  like  coming  home,  and  all  that, 
of  course,"  said  the  young  man,  as  the 
two  were  lounging  about  the  stables  to- 
gether smoking  their  cigars,  "but  I  can't 
stand  the  way  in  which  the  governor  goes 
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on  about  his  money.  He  is  very  gener- 
ous, and  all  that  —  in  fact  he  allows  me 
twice  as  much  as  I  want  to  spend,  and 
would  give  me  twice  as  much  more  if  I 
asked  for  it.  I  believe  he  would  like  me 
to  keep  a  dozen  chargers  and  a  couple  of 
drags  of  my  own,  and  a  hunter  for  each 
day  in  the  month ;  but  what's  the  good  of 
being  different  from  the  fellows  about 
you  ?  Besides,  our  colonel,  who  got  the 
regiment  last  year,  don't  like  his  officers 
to  spend  too  much  money.  Our  fellows 
are  well  connected  enough,  but  they  are 
not  a  rich  lot ;  and  we  have  lost  some 
very  good  fellows,  who  had  to  go  —  that 
was  in  our  late  colonel's  time  —  because 
the  pace  was  too  good.  Then  the  gov- 
ernor is  always  being  at  me  to  bring  some 
of  them  over  to  stay  here.  Well,  they 
would  behave  like  gentlemen,  I  know; 
but  what  is  the  good  of  having  fellows 
here  to  be  laughing  in  their  sleeve  all  the 
time  at  the  bad  form  in  which  things  are 
done  —  the  waste  and  show,  and  the  lot  of 
useless  servants  who  do  nothing  but  over- 
eat themselves,  and  overdrink  themselves 
too,  very  often?  I  declare  my  grooms 
would  do  more  work  than  the  whole  lot  in 
the  stable  here  put  together.  Then  my 
father  is  vexed  because  I'm  going  to  hunt 
at  Leamington  instead  of  bringing  my 
horses  down  here.  Well,  colonel,  you've 
been  out  with  my  sister  Cathy,  and  I  dare- 
say you  have  noticed  things,  and  the  inso- 
lent way  in  which  some  of  the  people  be- 
have. I  never  go  out  without  wanting  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  somebody.  It  is  no 
good  making  a  secret  of  it,  and  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  in  confidence  that  I  would 
rather  not  go  through  any  more  of  it. 
How  the  girls  stand  it  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know;  but  I  think  women  have  more 
brass  than  men." 

Perhaps  the  young  man  thought,  by 
making  a  confidant  of  Colonel  Yorke  in 
this  fashion,  to  disarm  his  criticism.  At 
any  rate,  the  latter,  if  he  laughed  at  all, 
had  no  need  after  this  revelation  to  laugh 
in  his  sleeve.  And  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Peevor  had  acted  the  part  of  a  Spar- 
tan father  by  his  son,  only  making  himself 
the  example,  instead  of  using  the  slave. 
Certainly,  if  he  had  deliberately  tried  to 
prevent  the  son  from  turning  out  a  spend- 
thrift he  could  not  have  succeeded  better. 
Lieutenant  Peevor  was  somewhat  silent 
and  cold  in  manner  before  the  assembled 
family,  although  lively  and  unreserved 
when  alone  with  his  sisters,  and  having  a 
practically  unlimited  command  of  money, 
he  was  scrupulously  economical  and  me- 
thodical in  habit.    It  was  evident  that  Mr. 


Peevor's  substance  stood  in  no  danger  of 
being  wasted  by  his  son's  riotous  living. 

That  afternoon  Yorke  had  to  go  to  Lon- 
don on  business.  Indeed  he  had  intended 
to  bring  his  visit  to  an  end  on  this  day, 
but  Mr.  Peevor  protested  so  strongly 
against  his  putting  them  off  with  such  a 
short  one,  that,  nothing  loath  to  see  some- 
thing more  of  a  family  which  interested 
him  in  more  ways  than  one,  he  promised 
to  return  next  morning  in  time  for  hunt- 
ing; and  the  short  day,  which  proved  too 
wet  for  out-of-door  amusements,  was 
passed  pleasantly  enough,  chiefly  in  the 
billiard-room  with  Fred  and  the  girls,  who 
were  in  high  spirits  at  having  their  broth- 
er's company.  And  observing  how  much 
more  lively  they  had  become,  the  truth 
dawned  upon  him  that  possibly  both  the 
young  ladies  might  heretofore  have  been 
a  little  in  awe  of  their  military  guest.  In- 
deed it  was  some  time  before  young  Peevor 
himself  managed  to  cross  the  gulf  which 
separated  the  subaltern  and  the  colonel. 

Fred  appeared  to  more  advantage  when 
with  his  sisters  in  this  way  than  when  his 
father  was  present,  and  he  was  very  gra- 
cious to  the  children,  giving  them  rides 
on  his  back  up  and  down  the  lobby  —  a 
thing  which  it  had  never  occurred  to 
Yorke  to  do.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted 
,  that  their  brother  had  brought  each  of  the 
little  ones  a  magnificent  doll.  "They 
have  got  about  half  a  hundred  apiece  of 
these  articles  already,"  he  observed  to 
Yorke,  in  giving  them  their  presents,  "  but 
this  sort  of  thing  pleases  Mrs.  Peevor. 
I've  got  nothing  for  you,"  he  said  to  his 
elder  sisters :  "it's  no  good  bringing  you 
anything;  you've  got  everything  already 
that  girls  can  want." 

"Everything?"  said  Lucy,  in  an  under- 
tone, looking  archly  at  her  brother. 

"  Well,  everything  you  are  likely  to  get," 
he  returned,  half  in  fun,  half  vexed. 

The  Hamwell  railway  station,  the  near- 
est to  "  The  Beeches,"  was  on  a  branch  line 
not  far  from  the  Shoalbrook  Junction, 
where  it  joins  the  main  line  from  London 
to  Castleroyal.  Several  passengers  got 
into  Yorke's  compartment  at  the  junction, 
but  in  the  twilight  of  a  November  even- 
ing he  did  not  notice  their  features,  but 
occupied  himself  in  trying  to  read  his 
evening  paper  by  the  dim  glare  of  the  ill- 
fed  lamp.  The  train  came  to  a  stop  and 
Yorke  came  to  the  end  of  his  paper  at  the 
ticket  platform  about  a  mile  from  the  Lon- 
don terminus;  and  as  Yorke,  who  sat  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  carriage,  handed  his 
ticket  to  the  occupant  of  the  other  corner 
to  deliver  to  the  collector,  he  looked  at 
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him  for  the  first  time,  and  suddenly  recog- 
nized his  old  friend  Dr.  Mackenzie  Max- 
well, formerly  surgeon  of  the  Mustapha- 
bad  residency,  and  afterwards  of  Kirke's 
Horse.  The  old  gentleman  was  some- 
what greyer  than  when  he  retired  from 
the  service  four  years  before,  but  was 
otherwise  little  altered.  Hearty  greetings 
were  of  course  exchanged  between  the 
two  friends,  and  yet  Yorke  could  not  help 
noticing  a  certain  constraint  and  confu- 
sion in  the  other's  manner.  He  had  been 
down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleroyal, 
Maxwell  said,  on  some  private  business. 
He  lived  on  his  own  little  place  in  Fife- 
shire,  and  was  staying  for  a  short  time  in 
London.  So  much  was  explained  during 
the  short  passage  from  the  ticket  platform 
to  the  terminus  ;  and  then  Maxwell,  shak- 
ing hands  suddenly  with  his  old  friend,  said 
he  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment, jumped  into  a  cab,  and  drove 
oft  without  giving  his  town  address. 

Yorke  felt  surprised  and  hurt.  Not- 
withstanding their  difference  of  age,  Max- 
well and  he  had  been  on  the  footing  of 
confidential  friends  ;  they  had  served  to- 
gether in  the  eventful  defence  of  the  Mus- 
taphabad  residency,  and  afterwards  as 
close  comrades  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
sepoy  war,  and  to  Yorke  alone  had  Max- 
well confided  his  distress  at  Olivia's  sec- 
ond marriage ;  and  although  he  had  left 
the  regiment  before  ruin  fell  upon  her  and 
her  husband,  Maxwell  had  predicted  some 
misfortune  of  the  kind,  and  had  himself 
told  Yorke  that  he  had  left  the  regiment 
in  order  that  he  might  not  be  present  to 
witness  it.  Could  it  be  that  he  resented 
the  share  Yorke  himself  had  unwittingly 
had  in  that  downfall  ?  But  no  ;  nothing  in 
Maxwell's  manner  implied  resentment  or 
reproach.  His  embarrassment  obviously 
arose  from  something  connected  with  him- 
self, especially  since,  as  it  occurred  to 
Yorke,  Maxwell  must  surely  have  recog- 
nized him  when  he  entered  the  carriage. 
For  some  reason,  however,  he  had  avoid- 
ed recognition  himself ;  and  as  Yorke 
thought  over  this  strange  and  unsatisfac- 
tory meeting,  the  recollection  of  past  days 
came  up  with  unwonted  force  and  fresh- 
ness ;  and  again  indulging  in  the  luxury 
of  giving  loose  to  the  useless  regrets  over 
his  wasted  passion,  in  which  he  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  indulge  for  so  many 
years,  the  schemes  for  the  future,  which 
during  the  last  few  days  he  had  amused 
himself  in  planning  more  or  less  vaguely, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest ;  and  when, 
on  returning  next  morning  to  "  The  Beech- 
es," Lucy  greeted  him  with  a  little  blush, 
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quite  justified  by  certain  passages  which 
had  passed  between  them,  his  manner 
was  so  cold  and  constrained  that  the 
poor  girl  could  not  conceal  her  distress. 
"  What  a  brute  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  "  said 
Yorke  to  himself  when  alone  later  in  the 
day,  thinking  over  the  episode.  "  Yet  how 
am  I  to  know  that  it  is  not  all  a  pretence, 
the  easy  device  of  a  practised  flirt  ?  No 
doubt  the  little  jade  has  been  taught  to 
make  eyes  at  every  man  she  meets.  Who 
am  I  to  interpret  a  woman's  looks  ? 
Whenever  I  meet  one  it  seems  my  destiny 
to  blunder." 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Yorke,  who  had  breakfasted  before 
leaving  town,  expected  to  find  Miss  Cathy 
on  his  arrival  ready  to  start  for  the  meet, 
but  when  he  drove  up  to  the  house  she 
was  still  in  walking-dress.  Fred  would 
not  go  hunting,  she  explained,  and  she  did 
not  like  to  leave  him  on  his  last  day. 
That  young  gentleman  could  not  go,  she 
said,  because  he  had  no  horse  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  declined  to  adopt  his 
sister's  suggestion  to  send  to  Castleroyal 
for  one,  and  as  of  course  he  would  not 
accept  Yorke's  offer  of  a  mount  on  Jump- 
ing Joseph,  the  latter  was  fain  to  drive  off 
alone  in  the  dog-cart  which  awaited  him 
under  the  portico,  to  the  meet,  whither 
that  worthy  animal  had  already  been  sent 
on. 

The  gathering,  as  usual  in  those  parts, 
was  a  large  one ;  but  although  Yorke 
noticed  a  detachment  of  evidently  military 
men,  probably  from  Castleroyal,  he  did 
not  recognize  any  acquaintances  among 
them,  and  found  himself  an  entire  stranger 
among  the  crowd.  This  made  it  rather 
dull  work,  more  especially  as  the  day  was 
not  destined  to  afford  honest  Joseph  much 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  quality. 
One  cover  after  another  was  drawn  with- 
out success ;  and  when  at  last  a  fox  was 
found,  the  scent  was  bad  and  the  checks 
frequent.  Still  the  sport  then  became  en- 
joyable enough  to  a  man  who  had  never 
hunted  before  ;  while  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  opportunity  offered  for  finding 
out  what  it  was  possible  for  a  horse  and 
rider  to  do. 

It  so  happened  that  during  one  of  these 
intermittent  runs,  a  horseman  just  in  front 
of  Yorke  came  to  grief.  His  horse  blun- 
dered in  taking  a  hedge  with  ditch  beyond, 
but  recovered  itself  cleverly  without  fall- 
ing. Not  so  the  rider,  a  stout  young  man, 
who  having  lost  his  seat  remained  poised 
for  an  instant  on  his  horse's  neck  in  a 
position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and  then 
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rolled  ungracefully  off  on  his  back,  while 
the  honest  beast  galloped  off  in  all  the  en- 
joyment of  the  chase.  To  stop  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  run  to  catch  a  loose  horse  is  the 
perfection  of  unselfishness,  but  Yorke  was 
equal  to  the  sacrifice,  possibly  because  he 
anticipated  another  check  in  a  few 
minutes ;  and  galloping  after  the  loose 
horse  he  brought  it  back  to  where  the 
owner  was  striding  in  his  boots  over  the 
heavy  furrows. 

"  Thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  dismounted 
cavalier,  wiping  the  mud  off  his  coat  as  he 
spoke;  "it's  awfully  kind  of  you,  I'm 
sure  :  these  fences  are  infernally  blind,  or 
my  horse  would  never  have  fallen.  Why, 
I'm  blessed,"  he  continued,  "  if  it's  not 
Yorke  !  Well,  this  is  a  start ;  fancy  meet- 
ing you  here  !  "  and  Yorke  recognized  in 
the  speaker  an  old  friend,  Teddy  Round 
of  the  Artillery,  whom  he  had  last  met  at 
Peshawur,  an  eager  sportsman,  but  in 
whom  a  certain  rotundity  of  figure  caused 
an  ineradicable  tendency  to  part  company 
from  his  saddle  on  the  smallest  provoca- 
tion. There  was  no  time,  however,  to 
exchange  inquiries  if  the  field  was  to  be 
overtaken  ;  but  later  in  the  day  the  two 
came  together  again,  and  finding  that 
their  roads  were  in  the  same  direction, 
jogged  home  together.  Captain  Round, 
whose  battery  had  lately  returned  to  En- 
gland, was  on  leave  and  staying  with  his 
'family  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  so  taking  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
turn  of  fox-hunting.  "  Not  bad  fun  in 
its  way,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  pig-stick- 
ing." "  One  falls  softer,  however,"  ob- 
served Yorke  ;  whereupon  Round  inquired 
if  his  people  too  belonged  to  these  parts  ; 
and  the  other  replied  that  he  had  come 
down  on  a  visit  to  the  sister  of  his  old 
friend  Braddon,  of  Kirke's  Horse  —  Round 
must  have  known  him  —  who  was  killed 
in  the  Mutiny.  Round  said  he  knew  him 
by  name  of  course,  although  he  had  never 
met  him,  and  a  very  fine  fellow  he  must 
have  been.  Was  Miss  Braddon  living  at 
Castleroyal?  and  Yorke  explained  that 
the  lady  was  married  to  Mr.  Peevor,  who 
lived  at  a  place  called  "  The  Beeches," 
about  five  miles  ahead. 

"  Oh  !  that's  where  you  are  ! "  cried 
Teddy,  with  a  long  whistle  ;  "  Peevor  and 
Hanckes,  heh  !  and  a  very  snug  billet  too 
you  find  it,  I'll  be  bound." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  asked  Yorke, 
feeling  that  he  was  on  the  brink  of  a  rev- 
elation. 

"  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't 
know  that  you  are  in  the  land  of  balsam  ? 


—  Peevor  and  Hanckes,  the  Clarified  Bal- 
sam people  ;  that's  your  Mr.  Peevor,  of 
course  :  fancy  your  not  knowing  it !  "  and 
while  Yorke  was  silently  wondering  how 
such  an  obvious  connection  should  not 
have  occurred  to  him,  his  companion  car- 
ried on  a  running  commentary  on  the 
wealth  accruing  to  the  fortunate  proprie- 
tors of  that  celebrated  patent  medicine. 
"  Something  like  a  billet,  as  I  said ;  wines 
A i  and  cook  first-rate.  I  dined  there  once 
or  twice  when  I  was  at  home  the  year  be- 
fore last  —  old  Peevor  always  asks  a  fel- 
low to  dinner  if  he  meets  him,  you  know ; 
but  I  haven't  called  this  time  :  my  people 
don't  visit  at  '  The  Beeches,'  so  there  is 
an  awkwardness  about  the  thing,  you  see. 
It  is  all  dashed  nonsense,  of  course  ;  but 
women  are  such  sticklers  about  these  mat- 
ters, and  Peevor's  being  in  trade  does  the 
mischief." 

"  I  thought  everybody  was  in  trade  now- 
adays." 

"  So  they  are,"  retorted  Round,  "  and 
small  blame  to  them ;  I  ain't  a  bit  proud 
myself,  although  I  am  so  extremely  well 
connected  ;  and  if  you  were  to  strike  every- 
thing that  smacked  of  the  counter  out 
of  your  visiting-list,  you'd  have  to  keep 
yourself  pretty  much  to  yourself  down  in 
these  parts ;  but  you  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere,  and  my  people  draw  it  at  clar- 
ified balsam." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  Master  Ted,  that 
Mr.  Peevor  is  a  friend  of  mine." 

"  All  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  continued 
the  irrepressible  captain :  "  considering 
that  you  didn't  know  who  your  friend  was 
a  minute  ago,  surely  there  needn't  be  any 
ceremony  on  the  point  between  old  chums 
like  you  and  me,  Not  that  Peevor  isn't  a 
very  good  sort  of  fellow,  if  he  wasn't  such 
a  walking  price-current ;  but  Hanckes  the 
partner  is  something  too  awful.  You 
haven't  seen  Hanckes  yet,  I  suppose  — 
'Anks,  as  he  calls  himself.  An  uncom- 
mon clever  fellow  is  'Anks,  though ;  it's 
he  who  does  the  clarifying  part  of  the 
business.  Peevor  found  the  money  for 
starting  the  concern:  he  began  with  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  which  they  say  he  spent 
in  advertising,  and  now  he  doesn't  know 
which  way  to  turn,  he's  so  crowded  up 
with  money.  Balsam  has  proved  a  highly 
remunerative  investment,  as  clarified  by 
the  patent  process  of  Peevor  and  Hanckes, 
I  can  tell  you.  And  it's  not  at  all  bad 
stuff,  either,  especially  for  horses  with 
sore  backs ;  we  used  it  by  the  gallon  in 
my  battery.  The  girls  are  awfully  nice 
too  ;  when  " 

"  Now,  Teddy,  be  careful  what  you  are 
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saving  —  don't  presume  too  far  on  old  ac- 
quaintance." 

"  All  right,  my  dear  fellow ;  you  can't 
have  fallen  in  love  with  all  three  of  them 
already,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  tell- 
ing you  that  they  are  good  for  a  plum 
each,  down ;  that's  the  figure,  I  believe, 
that  old  Peevor  gives  out  over  his  wine  — 
and  then,  of  course,  he'll  cut  up  for  ever 
so  much  more.  I  have  often  thought  of 
making  the  running  in  that  quarter  my- 
self, for  they  are  really  as  nice  little  girls 
as  you  would  meet  anywhere ;  but  some- 
how I'm  not  a  good  hand  at  that  sort  of 
thing  —  not  a  lady's  man,  in  fact." 

"It  is  not  you,*  I  hope,  Edward  Round, 
who  have  been  trifling  with  Miss  Peevor's 
affections  ? " 

"  No,  no,  my  dear -fellow;  Miss  Peevor 
is  a  little  in  the  sere  and  yellow,  you 
know;  but  Miss  Catherine  would  just  do 
for  a  soldier's  wife,  she  rides  so  uncom- 
mon well  —  every  bit  as  well  as  I  do  my- 
self. But  I  see  you  have  heard  that  story, 
although  you  have  been  only  two  days  in 
the  house.  Yes,  young  Dashwood  be- 
haved like  a  thorough  snob,  as  he  is.  Mr. 
Peevor  offered  to  pay  off  all  his  debts 
and  to  settle  fifty  thousand  on  his  daugh- 
ter, but  the  young  scamp  broke  the  thing 
off  at  the  last  moment  because  the  money 
wasn't  to  be  made  over  to  himself.  That 
was  rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  for 
he  would  have  been  sure  to  gamble  it  all 
away  in  a  year  or  two.  No,  he  was  a 
thorough  bad  lot,  and  the  lady  was  well 
out  of  the  bargain,  for  all  that  he  is  to 
come  into  the  title.  But  I  believe  the 
poor  girl  has  taken  it  very  much  to  heart; 
she  was  really  fond  of  the  young  scape- 
grace. Dashwood  is  somewhere  abroad 
now,  you  know,  and  will  have  to  stay 
there  as  long  as  his  uncle  lives.  The  old 
lord  gives  him  an  allowance,  I  believe,  but 
won't  pay  his  debts  any  more.  But  it 
was  a  dreadful  blow  to  poor  old  Peevor 
too  ;  he  had  set  his  heart  on  his  daughter 
becoming  a  peeress. 

"  Yes,  I  know  the  brother  a  little.  He 
is  not  a  bit  like  his  governor.  I  fancy  he 
had  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  in  the  — th  at 
first.  He  used  to  come  in  for  a  lot  of 
chaff  about  the  balsam  ;  but  he  is  a  sensi- 
ble fellow,  and  the  best  rider  in  the  regi- 
ment, 1  believe — does  all  their  steeple- 
chase work  for  them,  in  fact,  and  gets  on 
very  well  now.  But  our  roads  part  here. 
Ta,  ta,  colonel ;  I  shall  come  and  look  you 
up  the  first  bye-day,  and  pay  rny  respects 
to  the  family  ;  "  and  so  saying,  the  irre- 
pressible Teddy  turned  off  at  the  cross- 
road which  led  to  Castleroyal,  while  Yorke 


pursued  his  course  to  "  The  Beeches " 
along  the  road  to  Hamwell,  half  ashamed 
of  himself  for  not  having  stopped  the  con- 
versation, and  yet  pondering  with  height- 
ened interest  over  the  revelations  poured 
out  by  his  gossiping  companion.  So  this, 
then,  was  the  mystery;  this  the  cause  of 
the  social  banishment  of  his  host  and  fam- 
ily. "And  yet,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"  how  abominably  unfair  !  One  meets  peo- 
ple every  day  whose  antecedents  are  not  a 
whit  more  exalted  than  those  of  my  worthy 
friend,  and  manners  not  half  so  good,  and 
yet  against  whom  this  absurd  bar  is  not 
drawn.  A  man  may  make  money  by  gam- 
bling in  shares  or  on  the  turf,  forsooth, 
and  be  received  everywhere  ;  yet  he  is  to 
be  cut  because  he  earns  his  bread  by  hon- 
est balsam.  And,  after  all,  Peevor  is  a 
gentleman,  although  he  is  so  much  of  a 
walking  price-current  about  his  property, 
and  certainly  his  wife  and  daughters  are 
ladies.  Ladies  indeed !  I  wonder  if 
Master  Teddy's  sisters  deserve  the  name 
as  well  ?  probably  not,  from  their  snob- 
bishness on  this  very  point.  And  I  will 
be  bound  they  are  not  half  as  pretty  as 
little  Lucy,  or  as  sweet-tempered.  How 
fond  the  children  are  of  Lucy !  there  can 
be  no  deception  about  that  part  of  the 
business,  at  any  rate.  Children  are  such 
artless  things,  the  imposition  would  have 
been  exposed  at  once  if  these  little  en- 
dearments had  been  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion. What  a  loving  mother  Lucy  would 
make,  and  loving  wife  too,  if  she  cared  for 
her  husband  !  True,  she  doesn't  care  a 
bit  for  me  yet ;  but  what  right  have  I  to 
look  for  love  at  first  sight  when  I  have 
none  to  give  in  return  ?  No ;  we  had  bet- 
ter let  it  be  a  matter. of  business  on  both 
sides,  if  it  is  to  be,  and  let  the  love  come 
afterwards.  And  yet  it  certainly  does 
take  the  edge  off  courtship  to  have  the 
lady  offered  to  you  in  such  an  obvious 
way.  The  prize  would  seem  better  worth 
winning  if  there  were  a  little  more  diffi- 
culty and  romance  in  the  wooing.  But 
then,  what  have  I  to  do  with  romance  ? 
I  was  romantic  enough  in  my  young  days> 
and  a  pretty  fool  I  made  of  myself.  No  ; 
romance  for  me  is  dead  and  buried ;  the 
most  I  can  look  for  is  to  make  a  home  for 
myself  before  middle  age  overtakes  me,  a 
hard  old  bachelor." 

Some  such  ideas  as  these  pursued  their 
course  through  the  rider's  mind,  Lucy  as- 
suming a  deeper  interest  in  them  as  he 
dwelt  on  the  unjust  persecution,  as  he 
deemed  it,  suffered  by  her  and  her  family, 
and  began  to  be  possessed  with  an  eager- 
ness to  constitute  himself  her  champion, 
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when  the  train  of  thought  was  presently 
interrupted  by  his  overtaking  young  Pee- 
vor  and  his  sisters  in  the  avenue,  return- 
ing from  a  row  on  the  river,  the  young 
ladies  looking  bright  and  flushed  with  the 
exercise,  and  walking  along  with  graceful 
carriage  and  light  elastic  step.  The  drill- 
ing-master, at  any  rate,  if  there  had  been 
one,  was  successful  with  his  pupils. 

When  the  rider  came  up  with  them 
there  were  of  course  inquiries  from  Miss 
Cathy  and  her  brother  about  the  run, 
while  Lucy,  shy  and  nervous,  looked 
straight  before  her.  But  on  Yorke's  dis- 
mounting and  walking  by  her  side  leading 
his  horse,  a  few  slight  glances  and  gentle 
words  sufficed  to  dispel  the  clouds  which 
his  manner  of  the  morning  had  left  be- 
hind ;  and  soon  the  party,  after  partaking 
of  the  refreshments  which  Fred  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  children's  room,  were 
engaged  with  Minnie  and  Lottie  in  a 
game  of  ninepins  along  the  lobby  outside, 
till  Mr.  Peevor,  aroused  from  his  nap, 
came  up  to  see  what  all  the  noise  and 
laughter  was  about,  and  stood  watching 
the  scene  —  Yorke  still  in  his  muddy 
boots,  and  the  young  ladies  with  their  hats 
on,  while  Fred  with  his  coat  off  was  giv- 
ing Lottie  a  ride  on  his  shoulders  —  his 
pleasure  at  the  spectacle  only  abated  by  a 
doubt  lest  the  visitor  should  think  the 
family  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  usa- 
ges of  polite  society. 

When  Yorke  mentioned  at  dinner  that 
he  had  met  Captain  Round  out  hunting, 
Mr.  Peevor  at  once  said  that  he  hoped  to 
see  him  to  dinner  soon.  "  Any  friend  of 
yours,  colonel,  will  be  welcome  here,  and 
Captain  Round  is  a  very  agreeable  person. 
We  did  not  know  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  we  should  have  made  a  point 
of  inviting  him  to  meet  you.  Be  sure, 
Charlotte,  my  love,  that  you  write  and 
ask  the  captain  to  dinner  for  an  early 
day." 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  the  most 
lively  that  Yorke  had  yet  spent  at  "  The 
Beeches,"  for  Fred  had  stipulated  that  no 
visitors  should  be  asked  to  dinner,  and 
cutting  short  his  father's  usual  recom- 
mendations of  the  wine  by  observing  that 
they  were  none  of  them  drinking  any, 
proposed  an  immediate  adjournment 
to  the  drawing-room.  Here  Mr.  Peevor 
asked  for  music  as  usual ;  and  Miss 
Cathy,  nothing  loath,  sat  down  and 
played  her  little  piece  :  but  Lucy,  when 
her  turn  came,  excused  herself  with  a  lit- 
tle blush  and  conscious  glance  at  Yorke. 
And  then  Mrs.  and  Miss  Peevor  retiring 
early  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Peevor  declaring 
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he  was  tired  and  would  go  to  bed  too  — 
as  he  probably  was,  since  he  had  been  do- 
ing nothing  all  day  —  the  rest  adjourned 
to  the  billiard-room.  An  even  match 
could  now  be  arranged,  for  Fred  played 
as  well  as  Yorke,  and  the  two  young  ladies 
equally  badly,  and  to  Yorke  it  fell  to  teach 
his  partner  Lucy  how  to  hold  her  cue 
properly.  Eight  years  had  passed  since 
such  a  duty  had  fallen  to  him,  and  how 
great  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  ! 
Then  —  how  well  he  remembered  the 
day  !  —  his  hand  trembled  with  awe  and 
emotion  as  he  ventured  to  touch  that  of 
Olivia,  while  she  was  unmoved  and  ap- 
parently all  unconscious  of  the  sensations 
which  affected  him  so  deeply.  Now  it 
was  his  turn  to  be  calm  and  collected, 
while  the  lady  was  nervous  and  embar- 
rassed. And,  tickled  as  was  his  vanity 
while  he  noticed  his  evident  power  over 
Lucy,  he  wondered  whether  Olivia  had  in 
the  same  way  enjoyed  her  power  over 
him.  And  if  so,  was  he  going  to  play 
Lucy  false  in  turn?  This  question  must 
be  seriously  answered  soon,  before  mat- 
ters went  much  further.  And  yet  was 
this  confusion  reality  or  pretence  ?  Where 
was  his  power  of  fascination  that  a  girl 
should  fall  in  love  with  him  at  three  days' 
sight?  This  was  the  sort  of  food  for 
reflection  furnished  to  Yorke  by  what 
passed  during  that  evening,  a  long  one  as 
it  turned  out ;  for  on  their  tiring  of  bil- 
liards, Fred  declared  it  was  absurd  to 
think  of  going  to  bed  at  eleven  o'clock. 
"  There  are  no  stables  in  the  morning  to 
make  a  fellow  get  up,  and  no  chance  of 
getting  breakfast  before  ten;  what  say 
you,  colonel,  to  teaching  the  girls  whist, 
and  then,  Lucy,  you  will  have  at  least  one 
accomplishment  to  fall  back  upon  when 
you  are  an  old  maid?"  Her  brother 
spoke  in  joke,  but  Lucy  blushed  as  she 
laughed,  for  she  felt  that  Yorke  was  look- 
ing at  her. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
SOME  TRAITS  OF  COMPOSERS. 

At  a  time  when  art  and  literature  are 
daily  taking  a  stronger  hold  on  all  classes 
of  society,  and  are  obtaining  by  degrees 
their  proper  recognition  and  position,  it 
follows  naturally  that  a  steadily  increasing 
interest  is  felt  in  the  personal  history  of 
great  artists  and  authors,  and  that  people 
who  delight  in  their  works  should  wish 
also  to  know  something  of  their  lives, 
their  habits,  and  modes  of  working.  In 
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this  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  most  just 
and  reasonable.  Few  men  can  see  a  work 
of  art  without  caring  to  know  who  or  what 
like  was  the  man  that  made  it :  few  can  re- 
sist the  spell  of  sympathy  that  is  exercised 
by  the  artist ;  and  the  first  consequence  of 
yielding  to  the  charm  is  a  very  natural  cu- 
riosity about  the  artist  himself.  No  de- 
tails of  his  life  or  tastes  seem  too  trivial 
to  his  devoted  admirers  :  his  words,  on 
small  as  well  as  on  important  occasions, 
are  remembered ;  his  looks,  his  actions, 
are  observed  and  carefully  set  down  ;  and 
anecdotes,  more  or  less  authentic,  are  re- 
corded to  gratify  the  appetite  of  the  curi- 
ous. Locks  of  his  hair,  his  shoe-buckles, 
or  lace  ruffles,  are  treasured  as  though 
they  retained  some  portion  of  the  personal 
charm  of  their  former  wearer.  That  his 
portrait,  or  his  letters  and  manuscripts, 
should  be  scrupulously  preserved  is  yet 
more  natural ;  and  from  the  latter,  of 
course,  a  new  light  is  very  frequently 
thrown  upon  his  works,  as  we  before  pos- 
sessed and  knew  them.  To  understand 
an  artist's  character  cannot  but  help  us  to 
understand  his  works  more  thoroughly 
than  they  could  be  understood  without 
some  such  knowledge  of  himself :  for,  as 
no  human  action  can  be  properly  valued 
for  good  or  bad,  unless  we  clearly  see  the 
motives  which  dictated  it,  so  no  work  of 
art  can  ever  be  truly  appreciated  except 
with  a  clear  comprehension  of  its  author's 
purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  the  habits  of  life,  the  health,  the 
circumstances,  and  the  consequent  temper- 
ament of  an  author,  must  surely  influence 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  his  compositions, 
and  stamp  upon  them  the  result  of  the 
multitudinous  causes  which  have  affected 
his  own  disposition.  From  a  man  like 
Beethoven,  leading  a  life  of  retirement,  a 
prey  to  ill-health  and  the  constant  worry  of 
domestic  troubles,  and  struck  down  in 
middle  life  by  the  catastrophe  of  deafness  ; 
having  but  few,  and  perhaps  not  desiring 
to  have  many,  friends,  —  from  an  artist  so 
situated,  who  would  expect  the  production 
of  music  of  a  generally  gay  and  cheerful 
character  ?  And,  indeed,  though  relieved 
occasionally  by  strains  of  heavenly  joy 
and  brightness,  the  clouds  of  melancholy 
and  gloomy  grandeur  are  never  broken  for 
very  long  by  such  gleams  of  sunshine. 
The  strongest  characteristic,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  Mendelssohn's  music  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  this  :  and  we  constantly  per- 
ceive in  it  the  counterpart  of  his  bright, 
loving,  and  lovable  nature,  his  buoyant 
spirits,  seldom-failing  gaiety,  and  even  his 
occasional  petulance,  tempered  as  were 


those  qualities  by  profound  study  and  the 
methodical  application  of  its  results. 

To  such,  therefore  —  and  we  believe 
they  are  the  majority  among  lovers  of  art 
—  as  feel  this  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  character  that 
mark  the  masters  whose  works  they  never 
read  or  hear  without  a  new  delight  and  en- 
joyment, a  few  facts  relating  to  their  hab- 
its and  mode  of  composition  will  not  be 
unwelcome. 

The  first  masters,  writing  as  they  did 
for  the  service  of  the  Church,  drew  their 
inspiration  in  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister, 
and  gave  appropriate  music  to  the  hymns 
in  daily  use,  composed  in  seasons  of  fast- 
ing, prayer,  and  meditation.  Beyond  this, 
little  is  known  of  their  habits. 

Allegri,  Anerio,  Palestrina,  Leo,  Bai, 
and  Durante,  who  founded  Church  music 
and  enriched  its  next  succeeding  era,  are 
known  to  us  by  their  works,  chiefly,  and 
of  their  lives  we  have  but  few  particulars. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  our  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  earnestness  of  Stradella's 
music  from  the  memory  of  his  romantic 
history,  his  devoted  attachment,  and  tragic 
end.  Being  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
republic  of  Venice  to  compose  operas  for 
the  carnival,  he  achieved  a  great  success, 
both  with  his  compositions  and  his  splen- 
did voice.  A  Venetian  noble,  whose  mis- 
tress was  a  passable  singer,  invited  Stra- 
della  to  give  her  some  lessons  ;  and  be- 
tween the  master  and  his  lovely  scholar 
there  soon  sprang  up  an  affection  which 
led  eventually  to  their  escaping  together 
one  night,  and  setting  out  for  Rome. 
The  noble,  enraged  beyond  measure,  im- 
mediately hired  assassins  to  follow  the 
fugitives  and  put  them  to  death.  The 
ruffians  soon  found  Stradella  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  an 
oratorio  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni 
Laterano ;  and,  as  the  story  goes,  waited 
through  the  performance  for  a  fitting  op- 
portunity for  putting  their  purpose  into 
execution,  but  were  so  melted  by  the 
wondrous  beauty  of  Stradella's  voice  and 
music,  that  they  relented  ;  and,  with 
many  tears,  confessed  to  him  what  had 
been  their  mission,  and  protested  that  they 
were  incapable  of  the  crime  of  robbing 
Italy  and  music  of  so  great  a  genius. 
Warned  by  this  adventure,  the  lovers  fled 
to  Turin,  whither  they  were  pursued  by 
the  implacable  vengeance  of  the  Vene- 
tian ;  and  Stradella  was  attacked  and 
wounded  by  three  assassins.  From  these 
injuries  he  ultimately  recovered,  and  per- 
haps thought  himself  safe  from  further 
danger;  but  the  anger  of  his  persecutor 
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was  not  to  be  so  easily  appeased,  and, 
shortly  after,  Stradella  having  taken  his 
Ortensia  to  Genoa  on  an  excursion,  the 
pair  were  barbarously  murdered  in  their 
apartments,  about  the  year  1681.  "  So 
perished,"  says  his  biographer,  "  the  most 
excellent  musician  of  that  day  in  all 
Italy." 

In  Germany,  only  three  or  four  years 
later,  was  born  the  greatest  of  the  next 
century  of  musicians,  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  who  wrote  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  of  that  or  any  age.  The  num- 
ber of  his  works  is  prodigious  ;  and  yet 
he  never  wrote  anything  that  he  did  not 
correct  as  often  as  he  had  to  recopy  it. 
Hence,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  copies  of  his  compositions  which  dif- 
fer very  essentially  from  all  the  other 
known  versions  of  the  same.  He  seems 
to  have  spared  no  pains  to  render  as  abso- 
lutely perfect  as  he  could  all  that  flowed 
from  his  pen,  voluminous  and  elaborate  as 
it  was.  His  great  contemporary,  Handel, 
though  he  frequently  recurred  to  what  he  1 
had  written  on  previous  occasions  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  used  over  again  sub- 
jects, and  often  whole  movements,  of  his 
own  —  or  of  others'  —  compositions  for 
the  work  before  him,  was  an  exceedingly 
rapid  writer.  Pages  of  his  original  MSS. 
still  show  from  top  to  foot  the  sand  with 
which  he  dried  them,  proving  that  they 
were  wet  all  over  at  the  same  time.  His 
handwriting  was  sometimes  very  fine  and 
delicate,  the  heads  of  the  notes  being  no 
bigger  than  pin-points  ;  while,  at  other 
times,  it  was  massive  and  large,  with 
heads  like  bullets  to  the  crotchets.  He 
too,  like  Bach,  frequently  reviewed  and 
amended  his  work ;  he  rewrote  four  times, 
for  instance,  the  air  "  How  beautiful "  in 
the  "  Messiah."  At  his  death,  few  of  his 
works  were  found  as  he  had  originally 
written  them ;  scenes  and  even  bits  of 
recitative  were  altered,  scored  through,  or 
covered  with  pieces  of  paper,  gummed  on, 
and  bearing  a  new  version  of  the  pas- 
sages so  concealed.  In  composing  be 
wrote  with  the  greatest  facility,  beginning 
to  set  the  words  of  an  oratorio  before  he 
had  received  more  than  the  first  act  of  it. 
When  engaged  on  the  "  Rinaldo  "  of  Aaron 
Hill,  Rossi,  the  translator  of  the  libretto, 
was  unable  to  do  his  part  quickly  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  Handel,  who  set  his 
translation  to  music  faster  than  he  could 
write  it  down.  "  The  signor  Handel," 
he  says,  "  the  Orpheus  of  our  age,  in 
setting  to  music  this  lay  from  Parnassus, 
has  scarcely  given  me  time  enough  to 
write  it ;  and  1  have  beheld,  to  my  great 
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astonishment,  an  entire  opera  harmonized 
to  the  last  degree  of  perfection,  in  the 
short  space  of  a  fortnight,  by  this  sublime 
genius.  I  pray  you  then,  discreet  reader, 
to  receive  my  rapid  work,  and  if  it  does 
not  merit  all  your  praises,  at  least  do 
not  refuse  it  your  compassion,  —  I  would 
rather  say  your  justice,  —  remembering 
how  short  a  time  I  have  had  to  write  it 
in." 

Handel's  celebrated  countryman,  Gluck, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  said  never  to  have 
put  pen  to  paper  until  the  whole  work 
which  he  was  about  to  write  was  com- 
pletely finished  and  elaborated  in  his  own 
mind.  This  is  also  the  case  with  Mon- 
sieur Gounod,  whose  prodigious  memory 
enables  him  to  retain  a  whole  opera  in  his 
head  without  making  sketch  or  memoran- 
dum until  every  detail  is  in  its  place  and 
ready  for  committing  to  paper.  But  to  re- 
turn to  Gluck.  "He  has  often  told  me," 
says  M.  Corenses,  "that  he  began  by  go- 
ing mentally  over  each  of  his  acts  ;  after- 
wards he  went  over  the  entire  piece ;  that 
he  always  composed,  imagining  himself  in 
the  centre  of  the  pit ;  and  that,  his  piece 
thus  combined  and  his  airs  characterized, 
he  regarded  the  work  as  finished,  although 
he  had  written  nothing  ;  but  that  this 
preparation  usually  cost  him  an  entire 
year,  and  most  frequently  a  serious  ill- 
ness. *  This,'  said  he,  '  is  what  a  great 
number  of  people  call  making  canzonets?  " 
Miss  Hawkins,  in  her  "  Anecdotes,"  relates 
of  Handel  that,  being  asked  about  his 
ideas  and  feelings  when  composing  the 
"Hallelujah  Chorus,"  he  replied,  "I  did 
think  I  did  see  all  heaven  before  me,  and 
the  great  God  himself."  He  would  fre- 
quently burst  into  tears  while  writing,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  found  by  a  visitor 
sobbing  uncontrollably  when  in  the  act  of 
setting  the  words  "  He  was  despised." 
Shield  tells  us  "  that  his  servant,  who 
brought  his  coffee  in  the  morning,  often 
stood  in  silent  astonishment  to  see  his 
master's  tears  mixing  in  the  ink,  as  he 
penned  his  divine  notes."  The  story  of 
Handel's  repeatedly  leaving  his  guests  at 
the  dinner-table  with  the  exclamation,  "  I 
have  one  tough /,"  and  repairing  to  another 
room  to  regale  himself  privately,  ever  and 
anon,  with  draughts  of  champagne  from  a 
dozen  which  he  had  received  as  a  present, 
may  probably  be  dismissed  as  unworthy 
of  serious  belief,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the 
genial  and  hearty  disposition  of  the  mas- 
ter, who  would  not  be  likely  to  keep  to 
himself  the  enjoyment  of  any  delicacy, 
especially  when  friends  were  dining  at  his 
table.    That  he  was  a  large  eater  is  highly 
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probable,  if  we  consider  the  heavy  amount 
of  both  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  that  he 
constantly  endured,  and  which  must  have 
made  a  proportionate  supply  of  food  nec- 
essary, to  keep  up  his  health  and  energy 
to  the  normal  pitch.  When  he  became 
blind,  he  grew  depressed  and  low-spirited, 
his  appetite  failed,  and  he  not  long  after 
died. 

Gluck,  again,  —  of  whom  Handel  said 
that  he  knew  no  more  counterpoint  "  as 
mein  cook,"  —  "in  order  to  warm  his 
imagination,"  says  Carpani,  "and  to  trans- 
port" himself  to  Aulis  or  Sparta,  was  ac- 
customed to  place  himself  in  the  middle 
of  a  beautiful  meadow.  In  this  situation, 
with  his  piano  before  him,  and  a  bottle  of 
champagne  on  each  side,  he  wrote  in  the 
open  air  his  two  "  Iphigenias,"  his  "  Or- 
pheus," and  his  other  works."  This  re- 
minds us  of  the  famous  bon-motoi  the  witty 
Sophie  Arnould,  who  one  evening  when 
Mile.  Laguerre,  more  than  half  drunk,  was 
playing  in  " iphigaiie  en  Aulide  "  at  the 
opera,  said,  "  Tiens,  —  c'est  Iphigenie  en 
champagne  /  " 

Sarti,  on  the  contrary,  —  a  composer, 
born  in  1729  at  Faenza,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  as  cultivated  as  he  was  charm- 
ing in  the  suavity  of  his  airs  and  his  senti- 
ment of  scenic  effect,  —  required  a  spa- 
cious, dark,  dimly  lighted  room ;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  most  silent  hours  of  the 
night  that  he  could  summon  musical  ideas. 
In  this  way  he  wrote  "  Medonte"  the  rondo 
"  Mia  speranza"  and  his  finest  air,  "  La 
dolce  compagna"  Cimarosa  was  fond  of 
noise  ;  he  liked  to  have  his  friends  about 
him  when  he  worked.  It  was  thus  that  he 
composed  his  "  Orazii"  and  his  "Matrimo- 
nio  Segreto"  for  long  the  finest  serious,  and 
the  first  comic,  opera  of  the  Italian  school. 
He  would  write  in  a  single  night  the  sub- 
ject of  eight  or  ten  charming  pieces,  which 
he  afterwards  finished  in  the  midst  of  a 
circle  of  friends.  It  was  after  doing  noth- 
ing for  a  fortnight,  but  walk  about  the  en- 
virons of  Prague,  that  the  air  "  Pria  che 
spunti"  (" Matrimonio  Segrefo"),  one  of 
the  loveliest  ever  penned  by  any  composer, 
suddenly  entered  his  mind,  when  he  was 
not  thinking  of  his  opera. 

Sacchini,  the  author  of  " Lucio  Vero" 
"  //  Cid,"  and  a  host  of  other  works  for  the 
Church  and  for  the  stage,  delighted  when 
composing  to  have  his  mistress  at  his 
side,  and  his  cats,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond,  playing  about  him.  Paisiello  com- 
posed in  bed.  It  was  between  the  sheets 
that  he  planned  his  '-  Barbiere"  the  "  Moli- 
nara"  and  many  other  chefs  d'cenvre  of 
ease  and  gracefulness.    The  same  strange 


practice  is  ascribed  to  Brindley,  the  great 
but  eccentric  engineer.  After  reading  the 
Bible,  or  a  page  of  some  holy  father  or 
classic  author,  Zingarelli  would  dictate,  in 
a  few  hours,  a  whole  act  of  "  Pyrrhus,"  or 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Anfossi  had  a 
brother  of  great  promise  who  died  young. 
His  taste  was  to  write  surrounded  by 
roast  fowls  and  smoking  sausages  !  As 
for  Haydn,  solitary  and  sober  as  Newton, 
putting  on  his  finger  the  ring  which  Freder- 
ick the  Great  had  sent  him,  and  which  he 
considered  necessary  to  inspire  his  imag- 
ination, he  sat  down,  says  Carpani,  to  his 
piano,  and  in  a  few  moments  "  soared 
among  the  angelic  choirs."  Nothing  dis- 
turbed him  at  Eisenstadt ;  he  lived  en- 
tirely for  his  art,  exempt  from  cares.  A 
singular  effect  of  this  retired  life  was  that 
he,  who  never  left  the  small  town  belong- 
ing to  his  prince,  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  musical  man  in  Europe  who  was  ig- 
norant of  the  celebrity  of  Joseph  Haydn. 
As  if  fate,  says  Carpani,  had  decreed  that 
everything  ridiculous  in  music  should 
originate  in  Paris,  Haydn  received  from  a 
celebrated  amateur  in  that  city  a  commis- 
sion to  compose  a  piece  of  vocal  music  : 
some  select  passages  of  Lulli  and  Rameau 
were  sent  with  the  letter  as  models. 
These  he  returned,  replying  with  simplic- 
ity that  "  he  was  Haydn,  and  not  Lulli, 
nor  Rameau ;  and  that  if  music  after  the 
manner  of  those  great  composers  was  de- 
sired, it  should  be  demanded  from  them 
or  their  pupils  :  that,  as  for  himself,  he 
unfortunately  could  only  write  music  after 
the  manner  of  Haydn."  "  Les  choses  ne 
se  repetent  pas"  says  the  proverb ;  but  a 
very  singular  thing  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Beethoven  when  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  received  a  commission 
from  an  English  amateur  to  compose 
something  "in  the  style  of  his  second 
symphony  or  his  septet."  Beethoven's 
answer  —  if  he  made  one  at  all  —  was 
probably  not  so  civil  as  Haydn's. 

Haydn's  life  —  continues  Carpani  —  was 
uniform,  and  fully  occupied.  He  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  dressed  himself  very 
neatly,  and  placed  himself  at  a  .small  table 
by  the  side  of  his  piano,  where  the  hour 
of  dinner,  then  a  very  early  affair,  usually 
found  him  still  seated.  In  the  evening  he 
went  to  the  rehearsals,  or  to  the  opera, 
which  was  given  four  times  a  week  in  the 
prince's  palace.  Sometimes,  but  rarely, 
he  devoted  a  morning  to  sport.  The  little 
time  which  he  had  to  spare,  was  divided 
between  his  friends  and  Mile.  Boselli. 
Such  was  the  course  of  his  life  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  this  accounts  for 
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the  astonishing  number  of  his  works. 
Like  Haydn,  Mozart  most  willingly  de- 
voted the  morning  to  composition,  from 
six  or  seven  o'clock  till  ten,  when  he  got 
up.  After  this,  he  did  no  more  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  unless  he  had  to  finish  a 
piece  that  was  wanted.  He  always  worked 
very  irregularly.  When  an  idea  struck 
him  he  was  not  to  be  drawn  from  it.  If 
taken  away  from  the  piano,  he  continued 
to  compose  in  the  midst  of  his  friends, 
and  passed  whole  nights  pen  in  hand.  At 
other  times,  he  had  such  a  disinclination 
to  work  that  he  could  not  complete  apiece 
till  the  moment  of  its  performance.  In 
the  well-known  case  of  the  famous  sonata 
for  piano  and  violin,  which  he  wrote  in 
hot  haste  at  Vienna  in  1784  for  Mile. 
Strinasacchi,  Mozart  had  time  only  to 
write  out  the  violin  part,  and  performed 
the  work  the  next  day  without  putting  his 
own  part  on  paper.  The  autograph  man- 
uscript—  seventeen  pages  in  length  —  is 
now  in  England  and  confirms  the  truth  of 
the  story.  Mozart  had  before  him  the 
violin  part,  with  the  accompaniment  staves 
below  it,  mostly  blank,  but  with  here  and 
there  a  few  bars  to  indicate  a  change  of 
figure  or  modulation,  etc.  These  occa- 
sional bits  of  accompaniment,  like  the 
violin  part,  are  in  pale  ink.  The  remain- 
der, which  he  filled  in  afterwards,  is  in 
black  ink.  Thus  the  original  state  of  the 
paper  can  be  clearly  made  out,  and  the 
feat  appreciated.  A  similar  story  is  told 
of  himself  by  our  lately  lost  composer, 
Sterndale  Bennett,  who  played  his  caprice 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  in  London 
and  at  Leipzig,  and  sold  it  to  the  publish- 
ers at  the  latter  place.  "  When  he  sent 
them  the  score,  they  found  out  that  he 
had  left  out  the  pianoforte  part,  which  in 
fact  he  had  never  written  !  "  The  overture 
to  '■''Don  Giovanni"  perhaps  the  best  of 
Mozart's  overtures,  was  only  written  the 
night  before  the  first  performance,  and 
after  the  general  rehearsal  of  the  opera 
had  taken  place.  About  eleven  o'clock 
Mozart  retired  to  his  room,  begging  his 
wife  to  make  him  some  punch,  and  to 
stay  with  him  in  order  to  keep  him  awake. 
She  accordingly  began  to  tell  him  fairy- 
tales and  funny  stories,  which  made  him 
laugh  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 
The  punch,  however,  made  him  so  drowsy, 
that  he  could  only  go  on  while  she  contin- 
ued to  talk,  and  whenever  she  stopped  he 
fell  asleep.  The  efforts  which  he  made 
to  keep  himself  awake,  together  with  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged,  so  fatigued 
him,  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded at  length  by  his  wife  to  take  some 
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rest,  on  condition  that  she  should  wake 
him  again  in  an  hour's  time.  He  slept  so 
heavily  that  she  suffered  him  to  repose 
for  two  hours ;  at  five  o'clock  she  awoke 
him.  He  had  arranged  that  the  copyists 
should  come  at  seven ;  and,  by  the  time 
they  arrived,  the  overture  was  finished. 
They  had,  however,  scarcely  time  to  write 
out  the  orchestral  parts  before  the  per- 
formance, and  the  players  had  to  execute 
it  without  a  rehearsal.  Some  critics  pro- 
fess to  point  out  in  this  overture  the  pas- 
sages where  Mozart  fell  asleep,  and  those 
where  he  suddenly  woke  again. 

Beethoven  used  to  sit  for  hours  at  the 
piano,  improvising  the  thoughts  which  he 
afterwards  jotted  down  on  paper,  and  sub- 
sequently elaborated  into  the  music  with 
which  he  astonished  the  world.  If  he 
discovered  that  he  had  been  overheard  at 
such  times, —  as  happened  once  when 
Cipriani  Potter  called  upon  the  great  com- 
poser, and  was  shown  into  an  adjoining 
room, —  he  was  incensed  to  the  highest 
degree.  In  another  mood,  and  especially 
after  he  had  become  deaf,  while  working 
out  a  subject  in  his  mind,  he  would  leave 
his  house  at  night  or  in  the  early  morning, 
and  walk  for  many  hours  through  the 
most  remote  and  solitary  places,  through 
woods  and  by  Lakes  and  torrents,  silent 
and  abstracted.  In  this  way  he  some- 
times made  the  circuit  of  Vienna  twice  in 
a  day,  or,  if  he  were  at  Baden,  long  excur- 
sions across  the  country.  When  engaged 
on  his  magnificent  "Sonata  Appassionato.  " 
he  one  day  took  a  long  walk  with  Ferdi- 
nand Ries,  his  pupil.  They  walked  for 
hours,  but  during  the  whole  time  Beet- 
hoven spoke  not  a  word,  but  kept  hum- 
ming, or  rather  howling,  up  and  down  the 
scale.  It  was  the  process  of  incubation. 
On  reaching  home,  he  seated  himself  at 
the  piano  without  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
dashed  into  the  splendid  finale  of  that 
noble  work.  Once  there  he  remained  for 
some  time,  totally  regardless  of  the  dark- 
ness, or  the  fact  that  he  and  Ries  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  hours.  His  appearance 
became  perfectly  well  known  to  people  of 
all  classes,  who  exclaimed,  "  There  is 
Beethoven,"  when  they  saw  him ;  and  it 
is  related  that  once,  when  a  troop  of  char- 
coal-burners met  him  on  a  country  path, 
they  stood  on  one  side,  heavily  laden  as 
they  were,  to  let  him  pass,  for  fear  of 
troubling  the  great  master's  meditations. 
When  composing  in  his  own  room  at 
home,  he  would  sometimes  walk  about  in 
a  reverie,  pouring  cold  water  over  his 
hands  alternately,  from  \yxg  after  jug,  till 
the  floor  of  the  room  was  inundated,  and 
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the  people  came  running  up-stairs  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  deluge.  At  his  death  he 
left,  besides  his  finished  works,  a  quantity 
of  rough  sketches,  containing  doubtless  the 
germs  of  many  more  works,  which  never 
passed  the  stage  in  which  they  appear 
there.  The  first  draughts  of  his  well- 
known  compositions  show  the  successive 
alterations  which  their  subjects  suffered 
before  they  pleased  him  ;  and  these  form 
a  most  interesting  study,  as  exposing  his 
manner  of  working.  One  of  his  sketch- 
books has  been  published  in  extenso,  and, 
besides  a  host  of  matters  of  minor  inter- 
est, it  contains  three  separate  draughts,  at 
length,  of  the  finale  of  one  of  his  sympho- 
nies —  a  striking  proof  of  the  patience 
with  which  this  great  and  fiery  genius  per- 
fected his  masterpieces.  Even  when  com- 
pletely finished,  and  perfected  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  his  MSS.  presented  many 
diffculties  to  the  reader,  and  his  copyists 
and  engravers  are  said  to  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  In  one  of  his  letters,  in  which 
he  gives  his  publishers  the  corrections  of 
some  proofs  of  a  stringed  quartet,  he  con- 
cludes by  saying  that  "  it  is  four  o'clock. 
I  must  post  this :  and  I  am  quite  hoarse 
with  stamping  and  s  wearing  /  " 

The  handwriting  of  Mendelssohn  was 
beautifully  neat,  and  his  manner  of  cor- 
recting the  proofs  of  his  printed  works  ex- 
cessively careful  and  painstaking.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  very  extensive 
correspondence.  Few  men,  probably  no 
composers,  ever  wrote  more  letters  — 
they  must  have  been  a  tremendous  tax 
upon  his  time  and  patience  —  and  yet  the 
smallest  note  is  as  accurately  expressed 
and  carefully  written  as  if  it  were  a  State 
paper.  In  composing  he  made  few 
sketches,  but  built  up  the  whole  in  his 
mind,  and  then,  when  writing  down  the 
score  thus  mentally  prepared,  rather  in- 
vited his  friends'  conversation  than  other- 
wise. "  Pray  come  in,"  said  he  on  one 
such  occasion,  "  I  am  merely  copying." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  fastidious  to  a 
fault  in  allowing  his  music  finally  to  leave 
his  hands  for  the  publisher.  The  beauti- 
ful "  Italian  Symphony"  was  kept  back  by 
him  till  his  death,  the  "Walpurgis-night" 
nearly  as  long,  and  some  of  the  finest 
numbers  in  "  Elijah  "  and  the  "  Hymn  of 
Praise"  were  added  after  the  first  per- 
formance. No  musician  more  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  maxim  that  what  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  or  more  con- 
sistently carried  it  into  practice. 

It  was  in  a  dream, —  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  nightmare, —  that  Tartini  com- 
posed his  famous  sonata  for  the  violin, 


called  the  "  Trillo  del  Diavolo"  Rossini, 
if  reports  may  be  believed,  could  not  com- 
pose at  any  time  so  well  as  immediately 
after  supper.  When  he  was  young,  as  the 
story  goes,  he  was  once  writing  an  opera 
for  the  carnival  of  an  Italian  town;  and 
the  weather  being  bitterly  cold,  and  his 
purse  absolutely  empty,  he  remained  in 
bed,  in  order  to  keep  himself  warm  while 
he  wrote.  Just  as  he  was  finishing  a  duet, 
the  principal  morceait  in  the  opera,  the 
paper  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  floated 
and  fluttered  under  the  bed.  He  reached 
out  as  far  as  he  could  without  quitting  the 
bed,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other,  but  without  being  able  to  recover 
the  piece.  He  therefore  resigned  himself 
to  his  fate  and  wrote  it  over  again.  A 
friend  came  in  presently,  and  hearing  what 
had  happened,  fished  up  the  first  duet, 
which  proved  to  be  altogether  different 
from  the  second  version. 

Meyerbeer's  imagination  was  power- 
fully excited  during  thunderstorms ;  at 
such  times  he  would  retire  to  his  room 
and  write  with  freedom  and  spirit.  Ha- 
leVy,  with  more  domestic  tastes,  when  his 
inspiration  failed  him,  would  put  a  kettle 
on  the  fire  ;  and  as  it  simmered  and  boiled, 
his  mind  gradually  recovered  its  usual  ac- 
tivity, and  his  ideas  flowed  again  in  abun- 
dance. Auber  loved  being  on  horseback, 
and  while  the  animal  was  galloping,  his 
thoughts  came  with  facility  and  speed. 
Mozart  confessed  a  similar  thing.  "  It  is 
when  travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking 
after  dinner,"  writes  he  to  Baron  V.,  "that 
my  ideas  flow  best  and  most  abundantly." 
Many  persons  of  less  eminence  than  Mo- 
zart or  Auber  have  experienced  the  same 
effect  from  the  motion  of  a  hansom  cab. 
But  while  Auber  was  happy  on  the  gallop, 
Adolphe  Adam,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
at  a  loss  for  ideas,  loved  to  bury  himself 
with  his  cats,  under  a  thick  quilt  of  eider- 
down. 

Readers  of  Mr.  Forster's  biography  of 
Charles  Dickens  will  remember  his  noc- 
turnal expeditions,  and  how,  when  putting 
together  the  plot  of  a  story,  he  would  pace 
the  deserted  streets  of  London  at  night 
for  hours.  Many  a  page  of  his  novels, 
teeming  with  punch-bowls  and  joviality, 
was  thus  soberly  imagined.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ben  Jonson,  according  to  an  entry 
in  his  manuscript  journal,  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  wrote  best  when  drunk: 
— "  Me?norandum.  Upon  the  20th  of 
May,  the  king  (heaven  reward  him !)  sent 
me  100/.  At  that  time  I  often  went  to  the 
Devil  Tavern,  and  before  I  had  spent  40/. 
of  it,  wrote  my  '  Alchymist.'  ...  I  laid 
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the  plot  of  my  '  Volpone,'  and  wrote  most 
of  it  after  a  present  of  ten  dozen  of  palm- 
sack  from  my  very  good  Lord  T  . 

That,  I  am  positive,  will  live  to  posterity, 
and  be  acted,  when  I  and  envy  be  friends, 
with  applause.  .  .  .  Memorandum.  The 
first  speech  in  my  '  Cattilina,'  spoken  by 
Sylla's  ghost,  was  writ  after  I  had  parted 
with  my  friend  at  the  Devil  Tavern  :  I 
had  drunk  well  that  night,  and  had  brave 
notions.  There  is  one  scene  in  that  play 
which  I  think  is  flat.  I  resolve  to  drink 
no  more  water  in  my  wine." 

These  few  anecdotes  might  be  perhaps 
multiplied  indefinitely ;  but,  as  far  as  they' 
go,  they  serve  to  illustrate  sufficiently  the 
various  ways  of  working,  purposely  or  ac- 
cidentally adopted  by  composers,  and  show 
that  ideas  are  not  always  to  be  found  oaly 
by  biting  the  end  of  the  quill  pen. 

Julian  Marshall. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
CAROLINE  HERSCHEL.* 

When  Caroline  Lucretia  Herschel  was 
already  an  aged  woman,  living  in  the  exile 
from  England  to  which  she  had  committed 
herself  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
brother,  under  the  idea  that  she  should 
not  long  survive  him,  she  began  to  write 
down  her  recollections,  —  "A  little  History 
of  her  Life  from  1772-1788."  She  wrote 
them  for  her  nephew,  the  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Herschel,  that  he  might  know  some- 
thing of  his  excellent  grandparents,  and 
also  understand  the  innumerable  difficul- 
ties which  his  father  had  surmounted  in 
his  life  and  labours.  It  was  not  to  tell  of 
herself,  but  of  others,  that  she  wrote  these 
"Recollections,"  and  it  was  with  diffidence 
that  she  sent  them  to  the  one  person 
whom  she  believed  would  care  to  read 
them. 

"  You  must,"  she  writes,  "  excuse  your 
old  aunt,  who  can  only  think  of  what  is 
past,  forgetting  the  present." 

Sir  John  Herschel  valued  these  memo- 
rials, and  they  are  carefully  preserved  in 
the  family  along  with  her  letters.  But 
Caroline  Herschel  would  have  been  very 
much  surprised,  and  not  a  little  angry,  if 
she  could  have  foreseen  that  her  letters 
and  recollections  would  ever  have  been 
printed,  or  that  a  book  about  herself  would 
ever  have  been  put  together. 

*  The  interesting  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
this  Sister  of  Sir  IVilliam  and  A  tint  of  Sir  John 
Herschel  are  just  published  by  Mr.  Murray.  —  Ed. 
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Writing  once  to  the  wife  of  her  nephew, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  she  says,  — ■ 

"  I  have  something  to  remark  about 
what  you  call  my  letters,  which  were  to  be 
deposited  in  the  letter-case.  I  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  thrown  away  such 
incoherent  stuff,  as  I  generally  write  in  a 
hurry,  when  I  am  sick  for  want  of  know- 
ing how  it  looks  at  home  [as  she  always 
called  England],  and  not  let  it  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  my  perhaps  bad  gram- 
mar and  bad  spelling,  etc. ;  for  to  the  very 
last  I  must  feel  myself  walking  on  uncer- 
tain ground,  having  been  obliged  to  learn 
too  much,  without  anything  thoroughly." 

Entire  unconsciousness  of  any  worth  or 
merit  in  herself  was  one  of  her  remarka- 
ble characteristics. 

She  was  endowed  with  a  royal  instinct 
for  serving  others  to  the  utmost  of  her 
powers,  doing  this  as  a  simple  matter  of 
course,  feeling  only  that  all  she  could  do 
was  much  less  than  what  was  needed. 
This  sense  of  shortcoming  was  a  constant 
source  of  regret,  and  effectually  checked 
all  emotions  of  self-complacency.  The 
one  ruling  idea  that  governed  her  whole 
life  was  to  work  wherever  she  was  placed 
and  to  obey  those  in  authority  over  her. 
The  daughter  of  a  soldier,  the  spirit  of 
discipline  was  born  with  her. 

Her  obedience,  however,  was  not  from 
constraint,  or  a  feeling  of  servitude,  —  she 
willingly  offered  herself  for  the  service  of 
those  who  had  a  claim  upon  her  services, 
and  her  sympathy  with  whatever  work  she 
had  in  hand  gave  to  all  she  did  the  free- 
dom which  works  from  love.  From  early 
childhood  she  took  on  herself  the  weight 
of  the  family  cares  and  anxieties  which 
she  only  dimly  comprehended,  but  which 
she  felt,  because  they  troubled  her  par- 
ents. This  love  of  being  helpful  gave  a 
dignity  to  the  heavy  drudgery  of  being 
maid-of-all-work  to  the  family.  She  al- 
ways obediently  did  her  best  —  even 
when,  as  she  records,  "  she  got  many  a 
whipping  "  for  not  being  able  to  clean  the 
knives  and  forks  with  brick-dust,  or  to 
wait  at  table  so  as  to  please  the  lordly  eld- 
est brother  Jacob.  She  evidently  had  a 
contempt  for  him  which  she  was  too  well 
trained  in  subordination  to  express,  and  a 
hearty  detestation  which  is  sufficiently 
conveyed  to  the  reader  without  the  help  of 
words.  But  all  the  same,  when,  after 
the  father's  death,  he  became  head  of  the 
family,  she  never  failed  in  paying  him  due 
obedience  ;  and  when  in  later  years,  after 
everything  had  been  arranged  for  her  to 
accompany  her  beloved  William  to  En- 
gland, and  Jacob  was  at  the  last  accident- 
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ally  detained  in  another  place,  she  men- 
tions with  regret  having  to  depart  without 
the  formal  consent  of  her  eldest  brother. 

It  was  her  deep  power  of  sympathy  with 
those  she  loved  that  weighed  down  the 
natural  gladness  of  childhood.  One  can 
scarcely  read  without  tears  in  one's  eyes, 
of  the  little  act  by  which  she  won  a  smile 
from  her  mother  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  ovenvhelmed  with  the  parting  from 
her  husband  and  sons,  who  had  just  left 
to  join  the  army ;  the  little  Caroline  seeing 
a  neckerchief  that  her  father  had  worn 
hang  over  a  chair,  took  it,  and  putting  one 
end  in  her  mother's  hand,  took  the  other 
herself,  and  sat  down  at  her  feet.  But 
the  deep  well  spring  of  love  and  self-devo- 
tion which  lay  in  the  heart  of  Caroline 
Herschel  never  went  forth  from  its  inmost 
depths,  except  towards  her  brother  Wil- 
liam. Her  whole  life  and  being  were 
given  to  him,  and  throughout  the  record 
she  gives  of  the  period  whilst  they  were 
together,  he  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
worthy  of  her  love.  The  incidental  light 
thrown  upon  his  character  by  his  sister's 
memoirs,  reveals  a  nature  so  noble,  that 
his  grandest  discoveries  and  great  achieve- 
ments in  science,  seem  only  the  natural 
growth  and  outcome  of  the  nobler  inner 
life  from  which  they  sprung. 

The  change  from  the  life  at  Hanover  to 
the  life  at  Bath  was  like  the  transforma- 
tion scene  in  a  pantomime.  The-  little 
maid-of-all-vvork,  who  had  been  allowed 
no  education  by  her  mother,  lest  it  should 
unfit  her  for  household  duties,  who  had 
been  permitted  to  receive  a  lesson  in  mu- 
sic from  her  father  only  "  when  her  mother 
was  in  a  good  humour  or  out  of  the  way," 
was  taken  to  Bath  and  told  she  was  to 
prepare  herself  for  taking  part  in  public 
concerts  and  oratorios  !  She  had  lessons 
in  music  and  singing  twice  a  day,  and  was 
put  under  "  Miss  Flemming,  the  famous 
dancing-mistress,"  to  be  drilled  to  move 
like  a  lady  ;  she  had  ten  guineas  presented 
by  her  brother  to  buy  a  suitable  dress  ; 
Mr.  Palmer,  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
told  her  she  was  an  ornament  to  the  stage  ; 
the  Marchioness  of  Lothian  and  other  great 
ladies  complimented  her  on  pronouncing 
her  words  like  an  Englishwoman  ! 

In  a  wonderfully  short  time  she  was 
able  to  take  the  leading  parts  in  oratorios 
and  concerts,  and  even  received  the  offer 
of  an  engagement  at  the  Birmingham  Fes- 
tival. But  she  refused  to  appear  any- 
where, unless  her  brother  William  was 
the  conductor.  She  had  no  wish  to  be 
anything  for  herself.  All  her  life  she  had 
been  in  an  atmosphere  of  music ;  her 
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father  was  a  bandmaster,  and  a  fine  mu- 
sician ;  her  brother  William  was  an  emi- 
nent composer  and  musician,  who  if  he 
had  not  become  an  astronomer  would 
have  been  remembered  as  a  musician ; 
her  brother  Alexander,  who  had  come  to 
England  with  William,  and  who  lived  with 
him,  was  also  an  excellent  musician.  But 
Caroline  Herschel  had  never  before  re- 
ceived any  regular  instruction  ;  it  was  the 
spirit  of  willing  obedience,  and  the  well- 
trained  habit  of  doing  exactly  as  she  was 
told,  that  enabled  her  to  perform  what 
seem  almost  like  miracles. 

Her  life  at  Bath  seems  to  have  been 
very  happy,  in  spite  of  house-keeping  diffi- 
culties and  the  perplexing  difference  be- 
twixt housekeeping  in  Hanover  and  house- 
keeping in  England,  the  extravagance  of 
which  distressed  her  sense  of  thrift;  but 
there  was  more  money  to  go  upon,  for  her 
brother  William  was  making  a  handsome 
income  by  his  concerts  and  compositions, 
as  well  as  by  teaching. 

Another  transformation  was,  however, 
in  store.  The  love  of  music  in  William 
Herschel  was  only  second  to  his  love  of 
science.  He  had  already  begun  to  invent 
wonderful  instruments  for  observing  and 
measuring  the  distances  of  stars,  etc. ; 
more  and  more  time  was  gradually  taken 
from  music  to  be  devoted  to  astronomy. 
Caroline  was  quietly  expected  to  assist 
him.  She  had  to  learn,  as  well  as  she 
could,  the  mysteries  of  logarithms,  calcu- 
lations how  to  compute  distances  and  how 
to  reduce  sidereal  time  into  mean  time, 
and  other  things  still  more  abstruse,  which, 
to  one  unlearned,  sound  more  like  making 
incantations  than  anything  else.  Caroline 
Herschel  learned  to  do  all  this,  and  more. 
In  a  letter,  written  long  years  after,  she 
says,  "  My  dear  brother  William  was  my 
only  teacher,  and  we  began  generally  with 
what  we  should  have  ended,  he  supposing 
I  knew  all  that  went  before  :  and  perhaps 
I  might  have  done  so  once,  but  my  mem- 
ory he  used  to  compare  with  sand,  in 
which  everything  could  be  inscribed,  but 
as  easily  effaced."  It  was  only  at  odd 
times,  and  at  meals,  that  she  was  able  to 
obtain  even  this  fragmentary  instruction. 
She  owns  to  never  having  been  able  to 
say  the  multiplication-table,  but  carrying 
a  copy  in  her  pocket  for  reference.  Her 
industry  and  truly  German  perseverance 
carried  her  throngh  these  seemingly  im- 
possible tasks.  The  second  brother,  Alex- 
ander Herschel,  a  man  of  rare  gifts,  both 
as  a  musician  and  mechanician,  was  a  very 
efficient  assistant  to  his  brother,  but  he 
was  not  endowed  with  patience,  and  could 
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not  bear  to  be  kept  long  confined  to  the 
same  occupation.  It  was,  therefore,  to 
Caroline  that  her  brother  turned  for  help 
in  the  construction  of  the  tools  and  wood- 
work for  grinding  and  polishing  lenses 
and  mirrors,  etc.  It  was  she  who  made 
the  pasteboard  tube  that  was  to  hold  the 
first  large  mirror,  and  the  dexterity  of  her 
fingers,  and  the  desire  to  be  useful,  which, 
as  a  little  child,  helped  her  to  make  "  bags 
and  sword-knots,"  made  her  now,  as  she 
expresses  it,  "  almost  as  useful  as  a  boy 
in  the  first  year  of  his  apprenticeship." 

In  all  these  things  it  was  the  loving 
sympathy  with  all  his  aspirations  and 
efforts  that  gave  a  subtle  virtue  to  the 
actual  mechanical  aid  she  afforded.  She 
desired  nothing  for  herself  ;  she  would  be 
nothing  of  herself ;  all  her  life  flowed  into 
his  life,  nourishing  it,  and  strengthening 
his  heart  under  all  disappointments  and 
difficulties.  She  never  tired,  but  kept  pace 
with  him  in  all  his  work,  standing  beside 
him  day  and  night,  both  of  them  work- 
ing as  though  bodily  needs  or  material 
comforts  did  not  exist.  She  never  failed 
him.  After  a  time,  when  she  was  set  "  to 
mind  the  heavens,"  and  began  to  taste  the 
delights  of  discovery  with  her  "  Newto- 
nian sweeper,"  she  laid  it  aside,  having 
time  for  no  more  than  three  or  four  oppor- 
tunities to  use  it  in  the  course  of  as  many 
months,  in  order  not  to  neglect  her 
brother's  work.  This  consisted  chiefly  in 
doing  endless  sums  and  acting  as  his  sec- 
retary, noting  down  all  he  saw  in  his 
sweeps,  standing  by  him  through  winter 
nights  when  the  very  ink  froze  in  her  pen. 
As  before  in  music,  so  now  in  astronomy, 
she  refused  to  be  anything  but  her 
brother's  helper.  Throughout  her  life  her 
one  word  was,  "  All  I  am,  all  I  know,  I 
owe  to  him.  I  am  only  the  tool  he  fash- 
ioned. I  did  no  more  for  him  than  a  well- 
trained  puppy-dog  might  have  done." 
Long  afterwards  when,  in  very  advanced 
life,  she  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  member,  she  energet- 
ically deprecated  all  mention  of  herself, 
because  whatever  was  said  in  praise  of 
her  took  away  what  ought  to  be  given  to 
her  brother.* 

What  Caroline  Herschel  felt  and 
thought  when  her  adored  brother  took  a 
wife  nobody  ever  heard  or  knew.  She 
seems  to  have  confided  her  feelings  to  her 
diaries  alone,  and  those  she  destroyed. 

*  The  medal  was  awarded  for  her  valuable  work, 
"  The  Reduction  and  Arrangement,  in  the  form  of  a 
Catalogue,  in  Zones,  of  all  the  Star-Clusters  in  Nebulae 
observed  by  Sir  William  Herschel  in  his  Sweeps." 
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It  was  a  shock  and  a  trial,  sharper  most 
likely  than  even  that  caused  in  after  years 
by  his  death,  because  it  was  mingled  with 
more  purely  personal  jealousy  and  bitter- 
ness. What  it  must  have  been  to  see 
another  woman  promoted  to  have  the  sole 
right  of  caring  for  his  comfort  and  of 
ministering  to  his  wants,  after  the  many 
years  she  had  lived  for  nothing  else,  must 
have  been  terribly  hard  to  bear.  Even 
the  fact  that  his  wife  brought  him  an  am- 
ple fortune,  setting  him  free  from  all  need 
to  beg  from  government  for  the  small 
sums  needed  to  carry  on  his  work,  was 
only  an  additional  aggravation.  How  to 
keep  down  household  expenses  had  been 
one  of  Caroline  Herschel's  hardest  prob- 
lems ;  and  the  little  addition  she  had  been 
to  his  expenditure  —  not  ever  more  than 
seven  or  eight  pounds  a  year  —  had  been 
always  a  source  of  regret,  which  no  amount 
of  work  done  for  him  could  make  her  feel 
that  she  had  earned. 

And  now  he  was  going  to  be  rich,  he 
would  need  her  care  and  thrift  no  longer, 
and  it  was  the  woman  whom  he  had  pre- 
ferred before  her,  who  was  to  have  the 
happiness  of  freeing  him  for  life  from  all 
anxiety  about  money  matters  I  It  was  a 
very  bitter  trial,  and  although  she  has  not 
left  on  record  anything  she  said,  what  she 
did  is  painfully  significant  —  she  "  gave 
up  h*r  place  as  housekeeper,"  and  went  to 
"louge  with  Sprat,  one  of  her  brother's 
workmen,"  whose  wife  was  to  wait  on  her. 
She  only  reserved  to  herself  the  right  of 
access  to  the  roof  of  her  brother's  house 
(which  was  the  observatory),  and  to  the 
work-room.  Here  she  came  to  work 
every  day,  "  returning  home  for  her  meals." 

Doubtless  she  was  not  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  was  unhappy. 

In  a  letter,  long  afterwards,  to  her 
nephew,  she  mentions  that  when  her 
brother  "  was  about  to  enter  on  the  mar- 
ried state,"  he  had  wished  to  make  her  in- 
dependent, which  she  entirely  refused,  but 
requested  him  to  ask  for  some  small  sal- 
ary for  her  as  his  assistant.  This  he  did, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year.  She  not  only  prepared  to  live  but 
to  save  out  of  it  for  her  relations  at  Han- 
over. The  incidental  mention  of  her  nu- 
merous changes  of  abode,  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  comfortless  lodgings  and  of  the  long 
distances  she  had  to  go  in  all  weathers  to 
and  from  her  work,  till  health  and  strength 
alike  failed  under  the  additional  strain. 
But  there  is  not  one  word  of  complaint. 
She  continued  obdurate,  accepting  noth- 
ing from  the  new  comer.  How  and  when 
she  began  to  soften  we  are  not  told,  but 
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in  one  of  her  letters  in  after  life  she  says 
that  when  her  salary  "had  fallen  nine 
quarters  in  arrears'1''  her  brother  and 
Lady  Herschel  insisted  that  she  should  re- 
ceive from  them  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  a 
quarter.  The  birth  of  her  nephew  and 
his  early  promise,  so  splendidly  fulfilled, 
of  becoming  in  all  respects  worthy  of  his 
father,  helped  to  heal  and  to  fill  her 
wounded  heart.  By  degrees  she  was  won 
to  love  her  brother's  wife,  and  after  his 
death  she  addresses  her  as  the  "  dear  sis- 
ter I  now  feel  you  to  be,"  and  Caroline 
Herschel  was  a  sister  worth  winning. 
For  some  years  before  her  brother's  death 
they  became  firm  friends,  and  whenever 
Lady  Herschel  was  from  home,  Caroline 
went  to  be  with  her  brother  and  to  take 
care  of  him  as  of  old;  her  labours  had 
never  been  remitted,  the  work  was  a  bond 
between  them  that  had  never  been  loos- 
ened. 

The  death  of  her  beloved  brother  in 
1822  was  a  sorrow  that  dislocated  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  Broken  as  she  was 
by  fatigue  and  overwork,  she  believed  and 
hoped  she  should  not  long  survive  him, 
and  under  the  shock  of  her  great  grief 
she  took  a  step  which  she  regretted  only 
once,  but  that  was  always  —  she  was  ob- 
stinately bent  on  returning  to  Hanover  to 
reside  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  To  make 
her  determination  irrevocable,  she  n  *de  a 
gift  of  all  she  possessed  to  her  youngest 
brother  Dietrich  and  promised  to  take  up 
her  abode  henceforth  under  his  roof. 
Next  to  William  he  had  been  her  fa- 
vourite, and  much  of  the  motherliness  of 
her  nature  had  come  out  towards  him ; 
from  the  time  she  had  nursed  him  as  a 
baby  in  the  cradle  to  the  time  when,  after 
he  had  run  away  from  home,  he  had  been 
found  sick  and  destitute  at  a  lodging  in 
Wapping  and  had  been  brought  back  to 
health  by  her  "  on  a  diet  of  roasted  ap- 
ples and  barley  water,"  and  when  later,  he 
had  come  to  her  "  broken  in  health,  spirit, 
and  fortune,"  she  had  always  been  the 
one  to  comfort  and  help  him.  He  had 
possessed  much  of  the  musical  talents  of 
the  family,  and  had  given  promise  of  be- 
coming an  eminent  performer  on  the  vio- 
lin, but  he  seems  never  to  have  done  much 
good;  his  sister  clung  to  him,  however, 
and  believed  in  him  as  a  man  capable  of 
advising  her  on  all  matters  of  business. 
To  Dietrich  she  committed  herself  when 
all  her  happiness  and  hope  in  life  went 
down  in  her  brother's  grave. 

Everything  seems  to  have  been  said  and 
done  that  was  possible  to  induce  her  to 
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remain  in  England  with  those  who  loved 
her  and  knew  her  value,  and  amongst  the 
friends  she  had  made  in  the  scientific 
world,  but  all  was  in  vain.  Dietrich  came 
from  Hanover  to  fetch  her,  and  she  re- 
turned with  him. 

From  the  day  of  her  departure  to  the 
day  of  her  death  she  never  ceased  to  re- 
gret what  she  had  done,  and,  what  was 
more,  she  owned  her  mistake.  For  fifty 
years  she  had  lived  in  constant  inter- 
course with  men  of  the  highest  rank  in 
science ;  she  had  spent  her  whole  time  in 
assisting  and  sharing  in  the  grandest  as- 
tronomical discoveries,  not  minding  mean- 
er things.  In  old  age  she  returned  to  the 
city  where  she  was  born,  expecting  to 
find  amongst  the  relations  who  had  grown 
up  in  her  absence,  as  many  estimable  per- 
sons as  there  were  individuals.  She  found 
instead,  that  she  was  unfitted  for  their 
society  as  they  were  for  hers.  While  she 
"had  been  minding  the  heavens,"  they 
had  lived  in  narrow  streets  and  in  a  nar- 
row range  of  interests ;  she  had  revered 
and  understood  her  brother's  worth ;  they 
who  had  never  known  him,  felt  only  a 
gratified  vanity  in  owning  so  distinguished 
a  relative.  Shut  up  in  a  room  whence 
she  could  not  "  see  an  entire  constella- 
tion," nor  scarcely  a  star  ;  homesick,  after 
the  dear  ones  she  had  left ;  lonely  among 
her  stranger  kinsfolk ;  pestered  by  the  in- 
terference and  pretentiousness  of  her 
brother  Dietrich,  whose  faith  in  his  sis- 
ter's superiority  had  been  altogether  de- 
stroyed by  the  course  she  had  taken  in 
giving  him  all  she  possessed  and  making 
him  her  adviser,  she  found  herself  very 
unhappy  indeed. 

But  more  bitter  than  any  personal  dis- 
appointment was  the  consciousness  which 
after  a  while  made  itself  felt,  that  she  had 
thrown  up  work  while  she  had  still  the 
strength  to  do  it ;  that  she  was  letting  tal- 
ents which  would  have  been  useful  to  her 
brother's  son  rust  in  disuse.  This  was 
what  gave  bitterness  to  her  regret  :  there 
is  no  remorse  like  that  caused  by  the 
sense  of  talents  unemployed.  It  was  not 
the  deficiencies  or  stupidities  of  those  she 
had  come  to  dwell  amongst  that  caused 
Caroline  Herschel  to  become  bitter  in  her 
complaints,  the  fault  lay  in  herself,  and 
she  knew  it :  she  believed  it  was  too  late 
to  return,  and  bent  herself  to  endure  and 
to  await  the  end,  which  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  arrive.  Lady  Herschel, 
her  nephew,  and  her  nephew's  wife,  when 
he  took  one,  kept  up  a  close  and  affection- 
ate correspondence. 
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She  saw  her  nephew  grow  up  to  be 
worthy  of  his  father,  and  his  reputation  to 
be  as  brilliant. 

Her  nephew  made  several  journeys  to 
see  her,  and  brought  with  him  his  eldest 
son  on  one  occasion. 

She  lived  in  great  comfort,  for  the  an- 
nuity left  by  her  brother  of  a  hundred  a 
year  was  affluence. 

Celebrated  men  came  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  her. 

Her  own  attainments  and  labours  were 
recognized  and  honoured. 

She  had  troops  of  friends,  from  royalty 
downwards,  who  all  delighted  to  show  her 
honour. 

Kindness  and  tenderness  she  received 
from  them  abundantly. 

Amongst  her  own  kindred  there  were 
those  who  loved  her  and  showed  her  un- 
remitting kindness  when  the  days  of  dark- 
ness came,  and  her  infirmities  were 
heavier  than  she  could  bear  ;  but  the  mis- 
take she  had  made  in  quitting  England 
remained  a  mistake  to  the  end. 

Her  letters  and  journals  depict  her  life 
with  a  simplicity  and  reality  that  no  one 
on  the  outside  could  give ;  and  if  the 
readers  of  them  feel  some  of  the  love  and 
admiration  with  which  they  have  inspired 
me,  thay  will  feel  that  in  Caroline  Lucre- 
tia  Herschel  they  have  found  a  friend. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
A  WINTER  MORNING'S  RIDE. 

The  proverb  that  "  the  early  bird  gets 
most  worms  "  has  no  truer  application 
than  in  travelling,  considered  as  a  fine  art. 
Of  course  to  him  who  uses  locomotion  as 
a  mere  method  of  getting  from  one  place 
to  another,  it  matters  nothing  whether  he 
starts  at  3  a.m.  or  at  noon.  But  to  the 
man  who  likes  to  get  the  most  he  can  out 
of  his  life,  and  looks  upon  a  journey  as  an 
opportunity  for  gaining  some  new  insight 
into  the  ways,  and  habits,  and  notions,  of 
his  fellow-men,  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween their  value.  The  noonday  travel- 
ling-mood, like  noonday  light,  is  common- 
place and  uniform ;  while  the  early  morn- 
ing mood,  like  the  light  when  it  first 
comes,  is  full  of  colour  and  surprise. 
Such,  at  any  rate,  has  been  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  never  made  an  out-of-the-way 
early  start  without  coming  upon  one  or 
more  companions  who  gave  me  a  new 
glimpse  into  some  corner  of  life,  and 
whose  encounter  I  should  have  been  the 
poorer  for  having  missed.    My  last  expe- 


rience in  this  matter  is  very  recent.  In 
the  midst  of  the  wild  days  of  last  Decem- 
ber I  received  an  unexpected  summons  on 
business  to  the  north.  My  appointment 
was  for  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morrow,  two 
hundred  miles  from  London.  It  was  too 
late  to  make  arrangements  for  leaving 
home  at  once,  so  I  resolved  to  start  by  the 
first  morning  train,  which  leaves  Euston 
Square  at  5.15  a.m.  Accordingly,  soon 
after  four  next  day  I  closed  the  house 
door  gently  behind  me,  and  set  out  on  my 
walk,  not  without  a  sense  of  that  self-ap- 
proval and  satisfaction  which  is  apt  to 
creep  over  early  risers,  and  others  who 
pride  themselves  on  keeping  ahead  of  their 
neighbours. 

It  was  a  fine  wild  morning,  with  half  a 
gale  of  wind  blowing  from  the  northwest, 
and  driving  the  low  rain-clouds  at  head- 
long speed  across  the  deep  clear  sky  and 
bright  stars.  The  great  town  felt  as  fresh 
and  sweet  as  a  country  hillside.  Not  a 
soul  in  the  streets  but  an  occasional  soli- 
tary policeman,  and  here  and  there  a  scav- 
enger or  two,  plying  their  much-needed 
trade,  for  the  wet  mud  lay  inches  deep.  I 
was  early  at  the  station,  where  a  sleepy 
clerk  was  just  preparing  to  open  the  book- 
ing-offices, and  a  couple  of  porters  were 
watering  and  sweeping  the  floor  of  the 
big  hall.  Soon  my  fellow-passengers  be- 
gan to  arrive,  labouring  men  for  the  most 
part,  with  here  and  there  a  clerk,  or  com- 
mercial traveller,  muffled  to  the  eyes. 

Amongst  them,  as  they  gathered  round 
the  fire,  or  took  short  restless  walks  up 
and  down  the  platform,  was  one  who  puz- 
zled me  not  a  little.  He  had  arrived  on 
foot  just  before  me,  indeed  I  had  followed 
him  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  mile  through 
Euston  Square,  and  had  already  begun  to 
speculate  as  to  who  he  could  be,  and  on 
what  errand.  But  now  that  I  could  get  a 
deliberate  look  at  him  under  the  lights  in 
the  hall,  my  curiosity  was  at  once  raised 
and  baffled.  He  was  a  strongly  built,  well- 
set  young  fellow  of  five  feet  ten  or  eleven, 
with  clear  grey  eyes,  deep  set  under  very 
straight  brows.  His  hair  was  dark,  and 
would  have  curled  but  that  it  was  cropped 
too  short.  He  was  clean  shaved,  so  that 
one  saw  all  the  lower  lines  of  his  face, 
which  a  thick  nose,  slightly  turned  up,  just 
hindered  from  being  handsome.  He  wore 
a  high  sealskin  cap,  a  striped  flannel  shirt 
with  turn-down  collars,  and  a  slip-knot  tie 
with  a  rather  handsome  pin.  His  clothes 
were  good  enough,  but  had  a  somewhat 
dissipated  look,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  only  one  button  of  his  waistcoat  was 
fastened,  and  that  his  boots,  good  broad 
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double-soled  ones  were  covered  with  dry 
mud.  His  whole  luggage  consisted  of  the 
travelling-bag  he  carried  in  his  hand,  one 
of  those  elaborate  affairs  which  generally 
involve  a  portmanteau  or  two  to  follow, 
but  swelled  out  of  all  gentility  and  stuffed 
to  bursting-point. 

An  Englishman?  I  asked  myself. 
Well,  yes,  —  at  any  rate  more  like  an  En- 
glishman than  anything  else.  A  gentle- 
man ?  Well,  yes  again,  on  the  whole ; 
though  not  of  our  conventional  type  —  at 
any  rate  a  man  of  some  education,  and 
apparently  a  little  less  like  the  common 
run  of  us  than  most  one  meets. 

Here  my  speculations  were  cut  short  by 
the  opening  of  the  ticket-window  by  the 
sleepy  clerk,  and  the  object  of  them 
marched  up  and  took  a  third-class  ticket 
for  Liverpool.  I  followed  his  example, 
my  natural  aversion  to  eating  money  raw 
in  railway-travelling  inclining  me  to  such 
economy,  apart  from  the  interest  which 
my  problem  was  exciting  in  my  mind.  I 
am  bound  to  add  that  nothing  could  be 
more  comfortable  than  the  carriages  pro- 
vided on  the  occasion  for  the  third-class 
passenger  of  the  N.  W.  R.  I  followed 
the  sealskin  cap  and  got  into  the  same 
carriage  with  its  owner.  As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  no  one  followed  us.  He 
put  his  bag  down  in  a  corner,  and  stretched 
himself  along  his  side  of  the  carriage  with 
his  head  on  it.  I  had  time  to  look  him 
well  over  again,  and  to  set  him  down  in 
my  own  mind  as  a  young  English  en- 
gineer, who  had  been  working  on  some 
continental  railway  so  long  as  to  have  lost 
his  English  identity  somewhat,  when  he 
started  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  took  a  good 
straight  look  at  me,  and  asked  if  any  one 
coming  from  abroad  could  cut  us  off  from 
the  steamer  that  met  this  train.  I  found  at 
once  that  I  was  mistaken  as  to  nation- 
ality. 

I  answered  that  no  one  could  cut  us  off, 
as  there  was  no  straighter  or  quicker  way 
of  getting  to  Liverpool  than  this  ;  but  that 
he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  any 
steamer  met  the  train. 

Well,  he  didn't  know  about  meeting  it, 
but  any  way  there  was  a  steamer  which 
went  right  away  from  Liverpool  about 
noon,  for  he  had  got  his  passage  by  her, 
which  he  had  bought  at  the  tobacco-store 
near  the  station. 

He  handed  his  ticket  for  the  boat  to  me, 
as  if  wishing  my  opinion  upon  it,  which  I 
gave  to  the  effect  that  it  seemed  all  right, 
adding  that  I  did  not  know  that  tickets  of 
this  kind  could  be  bought  about  the  streets 
as  they  could  be  in  America. 


Well,  he  had  thought  it  would  save  him 
time,  perhaps  save  the  packet,  as  she 
might  have  sailed  while  he  was  after  his 
ticket  in  Liverpool,  which  town  he  didn't 
know  his  way  about.  But  now,  couldn't 
any  one  from  the  Continent  cut  her  off  ? 
He  had  heard  there  was  a  route  by  Ches- 
ter and  Holyhead,  which  would  bring  any 
one  who  took  it  aboard  of  her  at  Queens- 
town. 

I  answered  that  this  was  probably  so, 
beginning  to  doubt  in  my  mind  whether 
my  companion  might  not,  for  all  his 
straightforward  looks  and  ways,  have 
come  by  the  bag  feloniously.  Could  it  be 
another  great  jewel-robbery? 

I  don't  know  whether  he  noticed  any 
doubtful  look  in  my  eyes,  but  he  added  at 
once  that  he  was  on  the  straight  run  from 
Heidelberg.  He  had  come  from  there  to 
London  in  twenty-six  hours. 

I  made  some  remark  as  to  the  beauty 
of  Heidelberg,  and  asked  if  he  knew  it 
well. 

Why,  yes,  he  said  he  ought  to,  for  he 
had  been  a  student  at  the  university  there 
for  the  last  nine  months. 

Why  then  was  he  on  the  straight  run 
home,  I  ventured  to  ask.  Term  wasn't 
over  ? 

No  ;  term  wasn't  over;  but  he  had  been 
arrested,  and  didn't  want  to  go  to  prison 
at  Strasburg,  where  one  American  student 
was  in  for  about  two  years  already. 

But  how  did  he  manage  to  get  off,  I 
asked,  now  thoroughly  interested  in  his 
story. 

Well,  he  had  just  run  his  bail.  When 
he  was  arrested  he  had  sent  for  the  doc- 
tor at  whose  house  he  lodged  to  bail  him 
out.  That  was  what  troubled  him  most. 
He  wouldn't  have  the  Herr  Doctor  slipped 
up  anyway.  He  was  going  to  send  the 
money  directly  he  got  home,  and  there 
were  things  enough  left  of  his  to  cover 
the  money. 

What  was  he  arrested  for? 

For  calling  out  a  German  student. 

But  I  thought  the  German  students 
were  always  fighting  duels. 

So  they  were,  but  only  with  swords, 
which  they  were  always  practising.  They 
were  so  padded  when  they  fought  that 
they  could  not  be  hurt  except  just  in  the 
face,  and  the  sword  arm  was  so  bandaged 
that  there  was  no  play  at  all  except  from 
the  wrist.  You  would  see  the  German 
students,  even  when  out  walking  miles 
away  from  the  town,  keep  playing  away  with 
their  walking-sticks  all  the  time,  so  as  to 
train  their  wrists. 

What  was  his  quarrel  about  ? 
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Well,  it  was  just  this.  The  American 
students,  of  whom  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber there,  kept  pretty  much  to  themselves, 
and  no  love  was  lost  between  them  and 
the  Germans.  They  had  an  American 
Club  to  which  they  all  belonged,  just  to 
keep  them  together  and  see  any  fellow 
through  who  was  in  a  scrape.  He,  and 
some  of  the  American  students,  were  sit- 
ting in  the  beer-garden  close  to  a  table  of 
Germans.  Forgetting  the  neighbourhood, 
he  had  tilted  his  chair,  and  leant  back  in 
it,  and  so  come  against  a  German  head. 
The  owner  jumped  up,  and  a  sharp  alter- 
cation followed,  ending  in  the  German's 
calling  him  out  with  swords.  This  he  re- 
fused, but  sent  a  challenge  to  fight  with 
pistols  by  the  president  of  the  club,  a  real 
fine  man,  who  had  shot  his  two  men  down 
South  before  he  went  to  Heidelberg. 
The  answer  to  this  was  his  arrest,  and  ar- 
rest was  a  very  serious  thing  now.  For 
some  little  time  since  a  German  and  an 
American  fought  with  swords  first,  and 
then  with  pistols.  The  American  had  his 
face  cut  open  from  the  eye  right  down 
across  the  mouth,  but  when  it  came  to  pis- 
tols he  shot  the  German,  who  died  in  an 
hour.  So  he  was  in  jail,  and  challenging 
with  pistols  had  been  made  an  offence 
punishable  by  imprisonment,  and  that  was 
no  joke  in  a  German  military  prison. 

Did  he  expect  the  university  authorities 
would  send  after  him  then  ? 

No ;  but  his  folk  were  all  in  Germany 
for  the  winter.  He  had  a  younger  brother 
at  Heidelberg  who  had  taken  his  bag 
down  to  the  station  for  him,  and  would 
have  let  his  father  know,  as  he  had  told 
him  to.  If  he  had  telegraphed,  the  old 
gentleman  might  come  straight  off  and 
stop  him  yet,  but  he  rather  guessed  he 
would  be  so  mad  he  wouldn't  come.  No  ; 
he  didn't  expect  to  see  his  folk  again  foi 
three  or  four  years. 

But  why?  After  all,  sending  a  chal- 
lenge of  which  nothing  came  was  not  so 
very  heinous  an  offence. 

Yes,  but  it  was  the  second  time.  He 
had  run  from  an  American  university  to 
escape  expulsion  for  having  set  fire  to  an 
outhouse.  Then  he  went  straight  to  New 
York,  which  he  wanted  to  see,  and  stopped 
till  his  money  was  all  gone.  His  father 
was  mad  enough  about  that. 

I  said  plainly  that  I  didn't  wonder,  and 
was  going  to  add  something  by  way  of  im- 
proving the  occasion,  but  for  a  look  of 
such  deep  sorrow  which  passed  over  the 
boy's,  face  that  I  thought  his  conscience 
might  be  left  to  do  the  work  better  than  I 
could. 


He  opened  his  bag,  and  took  out  a  pho- 
tograph, and  then  his  six-shooter  —  a  self- 
cocking  German  one,  he  said,  which  was 
quicker  and  carried  a  heavier  ball  than 
any  he  had  seen  in  America  ;  and  then  his 
pipes  and  cigar-tubes  ;  and  then  he  rolled 
a  cigarette,  and  lighted  it ;  and,  as  the 
dawn  was  now  come,  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  country. 

But  all  in  vain ;  back  the  scenes  he  was 
running  from  came,  do  what  he  would. 
His  youngest  brother,  a  little  fellow  of  ten, 
was  down  with  fever.  He  had  spoilt 
Christmas  for  the  whole  family.  It  would 
cut  them  up  awfully. 

But  to  a  suggestion  that  he  should  go 
straight  back  he  could  not  listen.  No,  he 
was  going  straight  through  to  California, 
the  best  place  for  him.  He  had  never 
done  any  good  yet,  but  he  was  going  to  do 
it  now.  He  had  got  a  letter  or  two  to 
Californians  from  some  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents, which  would  give  him  some  open- 
ing. He  wouldn't  see  his  people  for  four 
or  five  years,  till  he  got  something  to  show 
them.  He  would  have  to  pitch  right  in, 
or  else  starve.  He  would  go  right  into 
the  first  thing  that  came  along  out  there, 
and  make  something. 

As  we  got  further  down  the  line  the 
morning  cleared,  and  we  had  many  fellow- 
passengers  ;  but  my  young  friend,  as  I 
might  almost  call  him  by  this  time,  stuck 
to  me,  and  seemed  to  get  some  relief  by 
talking  of  his  past  doings  and  future  pros- 
pects. I  found  that  he  had  been  at  Wiirtz- 
burg  for  a  short  time  before  going  to 
Heidelberg,  so  had  had  a  student's  expe- 
rience of  two  of  the  most  celebrated  Ger- 
man universities.  My  own  ideas  of  those 
seats  of  learning,  being  for  the  most  part 
derived  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold,  received,  I  am  bound  to  own, 
rather  severe  shocks  from  the  evidently 
truthful  experience  of  this  one  medical 
student. 

He  had  simply  paid  his  necessary  flo- 
rins (about  il.  worth)  for  his  matriculation 
fee,  and  double  that  sum  for  two  sets  of 
lectures  for  which  he  entered.  He  had 
passed  no  matriculation  examination,  or 
indeed  any  other;  had  attended  lectures 
or  not,  just  as  he  pleased  —  about  one  in 
three  he  put  as  his  average — but  there 
was  no  roll-call  or  register,  and  no  one 
that  he  knew  of  seemed  to  care  the  least 
whether  he  was  there  or  not.  However, 
he  seemed  to  think  that  but  for  his  un- 
lucky little  difficulty  he  could  easily  at  this 
rate  have  passed  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicines.  The  doc- 
tor's degree  was  a  mighty  fine  thing,  and 
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much  sought  after,  but  didn't  amount  to 
much  professionally,  at  least  not  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  doctor  has  a  State  exam- 
ination to  pass  after  he  has  got  his  degree. 
But  in  America,  or  anywhere  else,  he  be- 
lieved, they  could  just  practise  on  a  Ger- 
man M.D.  degree,  and  he  knew  of  one 
Herr  Doctor  out  west  who  was  about  as 
fit  to  take  hold  of  any  sick  fellow  as  he 
was  himself.  Oh,  Matthew,  Matthew,  my 
mentor !  When  I  got  home  I  had  to  take 
down  thy  volume  on  universities  in  Ger- 
many, and  restore  my  failing  faith  by  a 
glance  at  the  appendix,  giving  a  list  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  by  professors,  Privat- 
docenten,  and  readers  of  the  university  of 
Berlin  during  one  winter,  in  which  the 
medical  faculty's  subjects  occupy  seven 
pages;  and  to  remind  myself  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  German  universi- 
ties are  "  Lehrfreiheit  und  lernfreiheit" 
"  Liberty  for  the  teacher,  and  liberty  for 
the  learner ;  "  also  that  "  the  French  uni- 
versity has  no  liberty,  and  the  English 
universities  have  no  science  ;  the  German 
universities  have  both."  Too  much  liber- 
ty of  one  kind  this  student  at  any  rate 
bore  witness  to,  and  in  one  of  his  serious 
moments  was  eloquent  on  the  danger  and 
mischief  of  the  system,  so  far  as  his  out- 
look had  gone. 

By  the  time  our  roads  diverged,  the 
young  runaway  had  quite  won  me  over  to 
forget  his  escapades,  by  his  frank  dis- 
closures of  all  that  was  passing  in  his 
mind,  of  regret  and  tenderness,  hopeful- 
ness and  audacity ;  and  I  sorrowed  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  platform  as  the  seal- 
skin cap  disappeared  at  the  window  of  the 
Liverpool  carriage,  from  which  he  waived 
a  cheery  adieu. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  carriage  to  go 
on  my  own  way,  I  found  myself  regretting 
that  I  should  see  his  ruddy  face  no  more, 
and  wishing  him  all  success  "  in  that  new 
world  which  is  the  old,"  for  which  he  was 
bound,  with  no  possession  but  his  hand- 
bag and  self-reliance  to  make  his  way 
with.  I  might  have  sat  alone  for  thrice 
as  long  with  an  English  youngster,  in  like 
case,  without  knowing  a  word  of  his  his- 
tory ;  but  then,  such  history  could  never 
have  happened  to  an  Englishman,  for  he 
never  would  have  run  his  bail,  but  would 
have  gone  to  prison  and  served  his  time 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

How  much  each  nation  has  to  learn  of 
the  other  j  But  I  trust  that  by  this  time 
my  young  friend  has  seen  to  it,  that  the 
good-natured  Herr  Doctor  who  went  bail 
for  him  hasn't  "  slipped  up  anyway." 

Vac-Viator. 


From  The  Academy. 

SAMUEL   PEPYS   AND   HIS   POOR  RELA- 
TIONS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Lit- 
erary Club  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bailey,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  inedited 
letters  of  Samuel  Pepys  which  he  had  de- 
ciphered from  the  tracings  of  the  original 
short-hand  drafts  in  the  Bodleian.  The 
transcripts  had  been  revised  by  the  Rev. 
Mynors  Bright,  the  editor  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Pepys'  diary.  The  letters  were 
addressed  to  Mrs.  St.  Michel,  the  diarist's 
sister-in-law.  During  the  absence  of  her 
husband,  whose  career  was  one  of  consid- 
erable vicissitude,  the  charge  of  providing 
for  her  maintenance  devolved  upon  Pepys, 
whose  careful  disposition  and  strict  busi- 
ness habits  did  not  lead  him  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  more  careless  living  of  the 
St.  Michels.  For  his  brother-in-law  he 
had  obtained  various  posts  connected  with 
the  navy.  To  his  sister-in-law  he  writes 
thus :  — 

Saterd.,  Oct.  1,  1681. 

Sister, 

Your  desiring  to  know  what  you  are  to 
trust  to  is  the  reason  of  my  writing  to  you 
again.  I  have  determined  to  restrict  any  fur- 
ther rate  \or  writ(ing)],  at  least  until  my 
brother  your  husband  comes,  which  I  hourly 
expect,  and  therefore  doubt  not  his  being 
here  long  before  the  ten  weeks  are  out.  What 
then  you  have  to  trust  to  from  me  and  Mr. 
H[ewer]  is  what  I  told  you  in  ray  last,  namely, 
after  the  rate  of  zos.  per  week  and  no  more, 
this  being  as  much  as  I  and  my  wife  had  for 
several  years  to  spend ;  and  yet  lived  so  as 
never  to  be  ashamed  of  our  manner  of  living, 
though  we  had  house-rent  and  tax  to  pay 
which  you  have  not ;  and  this  in  London,  too, 
and  yet  far  from  ruin  \or  free  run,  i.e.  safe] 
upon  that  score  ;  the  truth  and  assurity  [?]  of 
which  do  appear  in  the  daily  paid  account  she 
kept  of  every  issuing  of  her  family  expenses 
even  to  a  bunch  of  carrot  and  a  ball  of  white- 
ing,  which  I  have  under  her  own  hand  to  show 
you  at  this  day.  Therefore  do  not  expect 
that  any  profession  of  frugality  can  be  of  sat- 
isfaction to  me,  but  what  appears  in  an  ac- 
count. Not  but  that  I  could  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  my  brother's  condition  and  yours 
would  afford  you  a  larger  allowance.  Bat 
where  every  farthing  of  what  you  and  he  spend 
is  to  be  taken  up  upon  credit,  as  it  is  without 
any  certainty  of  prospect  when  you  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  repay  it,  and  you  (beside  all  this) 
a  numerous  stock  of  children  to  provide  for, 
you  ought  not  to  think  any  degree  of  sparing 
too  much  to  be  exercised  ;  at  least,  that  is  my 
opinion,  and  that  will  not  let  me  be  guilty  of 
encouraging  you  into  [or  in  too]  unnecessary 
profuseness  by.  lending  you  beforehand  more 
than  what  I  think  sufficient  for  you,  and  that  I 
take  20s.  a  week  (as  I  have  said)  prudently  [?] 
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to  be,  and  more  than  will  be  reasonable  of  you 
to  expect  from  me  also,  unless  you  can  bring 
yourself  to  receive  it  with  greater  appearance 
of  acknowledgment  than  you  yet  do ;  espe- 
cially after  saying  that  you  went  into  the 
country  only  to  serve  Mr.  H[ewer],  to  whom 
your  whole  family  owes  its  having  a  bit  of 
bread  to  eat  at  this  time  and  for  several  years 
backward,  and  whose  whole  ayme  for  prevail- 
ing with  me  to  send  you  down  to  my  house 
was  to  preserve  you  as  much  as  he  could  from 
being  undone  by  the  chargeableness  of  your 
living  here,  and  particularly  under  so  great  a 
house  rent.  Which  that  you  maybe  the  better 
convinced  of,  if  you  do  indeed  find  as  little 
benefit  in  the  charge  of  living  by  being  where 
you  are,  but  if  all  things  are  as  dear,  and  many 
dearer  than  they  are  at  London,  you  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  return  to  town  and  have  the  same 
allowance  of  20s.  a  week  for  your  income,  here 
or  where  else  you  please,  till  your  husband  be 
here  to  provide  otherwise  for  you.  And  this  I 
am  quite  willing  to  offer  you  because  I  will  by 
no  means  have  you  stay  an  hour  longer  where 
you  are  than  you  not  only  take  as  a  kindness 
from  me,  but  do  really  find  and  by  your  ac- 


counts shall  convince  me  that  you  can  live 
cheaper  there  than  here.  Therefore  I  do  with 
all  kindness  desire  you  seriously  to  think  of  it 
as  being  the  utmost  you  have  to  trust  to,  and 
rather  more  than  less,  unless  it  shall  please 
God  to  give  both  my  brother  and  you  more 
thoughtfulness  of  your  and  your  family's  con- 
dition than,  to  my  great  trouble,  I  fear  you 
have  ever  hitherto  had.  Adieu. 

If  the  workmen  come  again  pray  direct 
them  to  Mr.  Loke,  to  whom  I  will  write  about 
them  this  or  the  next  post,  in  order  to  his 
looking  over  their  work  and  paying  them  ;  for 
I  do  not  love  to  have  any  scores  of  my  own, 
and  do  depend  upon  your  hot  letting  me  hear 
again  of  any  of  yours. 

This  letter,  the  most  characteristic  of 
those  exhibited,  shows  the  systematic 
manner  in  which  Pepys  regulated  the  af- 
fairs of  daily  life.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
some  day  the  account-books  showing  how 
a  genteel  couple  lived  in  London  two  cen- 
turies ago  on  a  pound  a  week,  will  yet 
turn  up. 


Alpine  Scenery. —  Not  far  from  Monte 
Rosa,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  broad 
sweep  of  a  glacier,  rises  the  Lyskamm,  not 
much  lower  than  the  great  mountain  itself ; 
next  come  twin  heights,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  then  what  we  must  confess  is  our  favourite 
of  this  range,  the  Breithorn.  It  has  not  quite 
the  height  of  those  we  have  mentioned,  but  it 
has  a  grandeur  of  rocky  outline  which  others 
want,  and  which  elevates  it  in  the  mind's  eye 
far  above  actual  measurement.  Its  vast  prec- 
ipices sweep  in  grand  semicircular  terraces 
across  its  summit  and  round  its  sides,  and 
clasp  between  them  mountains  and  valleys 
of  snow  which  mimic  the  contortions  and  fol- 
low the  curves  of  the  strong  arms  which  hold 
them  in  their  close  embrace.  Next  the  eye 
rests  upon  a  broad  sweep  of  snow  which  rises 
gracefully  to  a  rounded  ridge  and  disappears. 
This  is  the  Pass  of  St.  Theodule  ;  but  soon 
the  eye  is  drawn  away  from  this  high  Alpine 
way  to  the  Matterhorn,  which  rises  a  tower  of 
snow-clad  rock  to  a  height  five  hundred  feet 
less  than  Monte  Rosa.  But  standing  thus 
alone,  and  rising  in  one  comparatively  narrow 
mass  with  sides  too  steep  to  be  smothered  in 
snow,  it  seems  higher  and  more  commanding 
than  all  the  rest.  So  Zermatt  comes  to  be 
connected  in  the  mind  of  the  tourist  with  the 
Matterhorn  rather  than  with  Monte  Rosa, 


which  latter,  indeed,  does  not  show  so  well 
from  this  as  from  the  Italian  side.  It  is  long 
before  the  eyes  can  turn  away  from  this  the 
chief  range  of  the  Monte  Rosa  group,  but 
when  they  do  another  and  only  less  grand 
scene  presents  itself.  There  stand  the  two 
enormous  buttresses  which  run  at  right  angles 
from  the  great  range,  and  indeed  shut  in  the 
valley  by  which  we  have  reached  Zermatt. 
Now  we  see  what  was  but  partially  revealed 
during  the  two  days  we  travelled  from  Visp 
hither.  To  the  right  of  our  then  path  rises, 
among  others,  that  Weisshorn  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  at  Randa,  while  to  its  left  and  sep- 
arating it  from  the  Sass  Valley,  which  joins 
it  at  Stalden,  rises  that  glorious  cluster  of 
mountains,  the  Mischabelhorn.  And  away 
between  these  two  ranges,  beyond  our  valley 
and  across  that  greater  one  of  the  Rhone  we 
have  as  yet  but  partially  explored,  rises  a  con- 
fused multitude  of  Alps  too  far  off  to  be  dis- 
tinguished and  localized,  but  yet  near  enough 
to  show  what  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone  val- 
ley has  in  store  for  us  in  the  Bernese  Alps. 
One,  however,  stands  out  so  grandly  among 
that  distant  range  as  to  claim  especial  notice, 
and  takes  its  place,  as  it  were,  with  this  its 
far-off  brethren,  and  so  the  Nesthorn  comes 
to  rank  among  the  sights  of  the  Gorner  Grat. 

The  Month. 


